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| SOCIAL FORCES, gs ANSE: ERRED 


PITTSBURGH IN PERSPECii¥ © : 
Earlier, perhaps, than elsewhere, ai. » ore clea aan elstwlicite: the essen- 


Pittsburgh steel district. We have, hanweien const fantly eae “that those tend- 
encies are fundamentally national rather than local. 

Through a generous gift of Charles M. Cabot of Boston, THE Survey has 
been in position to send John A. Fitch, the member of the staff of the Pittsburgh 
Survey especially charged with the investigation of conditions in the steel mills, 
to the other leading centers of steel production in this country. The intimate 
first-hand material which he has collected will serve to nationalize the earlier work 
of the Pittsburgh Survey, and will give a graphic social setting to the contem- 
poraneous government investigation of which, of course, our inquiries have 
been entirely independent. 

Mr. Fitch’s Pittsburgh Survey data included the mill towns of the Monon- 
gahela valley where the United States Steel Corporation is dominant—Home- 
stead, Braddock, Duquesne, and McKeesport. This data he set forth at length 
in the volume The Steel Workers, published by Charities Publication Committee 
for the Russell Sage Foundation. His second commission for THE SuRvey is 
undertaken, as we have indicated, in co-operation, not with the Russell Sage 
Foundation, but with a private citizen, who, as an individual stock-holder in 
the United States Steel Corporation, is carrying forward single-handed the car- 
paign to provoke active interest and untrammelled discussion on the part of his 
fellow stock-holders as to conditions in the industry from which they draw divi- 
dends. The present inquiry has neccessarily been selective. It covers the large 
independent mills in Pennsylvania; Lackawanna,~the town built in a swamp; 
Gary and South Chicago, where the Illinois Steel Company is demonstrating 
that industrial accidents can be prevented; Pueblo, with its wonderful hospital 
system, and its wonderful disregard of law and human rights;.and Birmingham, 
the center of the industrialism of the new South. An attempt has been made 
to seize in each district upon the unique characteristics—the features which 
differentiate it from others; yet, in spite of all, it is the constant factors that have 
insisted upon making themselves seen and felt. 

_ What are these insistent, incontestable, and now clearly visualized constant 
factors of our steel industry? When the findings of the Pittsburgh Survey 
were presented in brief form in this magazine in January, February, and March 
of 1909, the public learned? ~ 

1. That two-thirds of the men employed there were unskilled laborers, earn- 
ing what might be riches for an immigrant lodger but what did not provide decent 
family subsistence. 

2. That a twelve-hour day and—for one steel worker in five—a seven-day 
week benumbed the faculties, blighted the family life, and destroyed the citizen- 


ship of the workers. 
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3. That a system of bonuses to “pushers” and other forms of “speeding-— 


up” added over-strain to over-time. ht eae 
4. That the financial burden of industrial injuries—195 steel workers were 


killed in Allegheny County in the year of the Survey—fell mainly on the families 
of the killed and injured, thus adding poverty to bereavement. 

5. : That through discharges,: spy systems, and other repressive measures, Te- 
sistanceto thése Gonditions on the part of workers through collective bargaining 
or otherwise was-eliminateg: + 

When the ‘gaverrimént in sg10 found conditions in Bethlehem rather worse 
than those in Pittsburgh, Charles M. Schwab indignantly protested against the 
goven..nent report, not on the ground of its accuracy, but because his plant was 
no worse than those of his competitors. 

_* What we find is that Mr. Schwab is, in the main, correct. Everywhere 
“we have found long hours, over-time, Sunday work, and low wages. 
Striking- advances we have found in the protection of employes from personal 
injuries. The Steel Corporation has devised a safety organization of remarkable 
scope and effectiveness—one with inspection which puts to shame the factory 
inspection of any of our state governments. In its relief plan, it has gone a 
long way beyond the demands of statute and common law in the states in which 
its plants are located. A movement away from the seven-day week is discernible, 
and at the same time open advocacy of the twelve-hour day. When the 
American Iron and Steel Institute this spring appointed a Welfare Committee, 
the members, according to President Clarke of the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
were fairly staggered by the size of the problem before them. This note of 
sincerity no less than breadth of outlook has characterized the statements given 
out as to the work which the committee has set for itself. 

One constant factor, none the less, we have discovered in all the mills we 
have studied—a denial to the workers of a right to a voice as to the conditions of 
employment,—thus placing squarely upon the shoulders of directors and stock- 
holders the full responsibility for the evils which they alone may prevent. ; 

Obviously, Pittsburgh must not be crucified as monopolizing the abuses of 
unregulated industry. Having said nothing in haste or in malice, THE Survey 
cannot of course withdraw or extenuate what we have been constrained by a 
knowledge of the facts to set forth; but we are now prepared to pass from 
impressions, and known but fragmentary facts, to a demonstration that the 
evils which we found in the Pittsburgh steel plants three years ago are to be 
found in other great centers of the industry. Other steel districts are better 
In some respects than Pittsburgh was then; but so is Pittsburgh. What one 
might well have been excused for believing to be the lowest level proves to be 
very near the standard character of the industry. Nevertheless, steel may yet 
lead the great basic industries of the country in taking on a human character— 
a social spirit. Of this, too, there are signs. 
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KANSAS CITY NATIONAL 
CONSERVATION CONGRESS 


From overflowing rivers to children 
is something of an excursion in nature, 
yet the trip was consistently taken by 
those who met at Kansas City, Mo., 
last week, to discuss the ways, means, 
and methods of conservation. The oc- 
casion was the third assembling of the 
National Conservation Congress, Sep- 
tember 25-27. This was the most har- 
monious and most interesting conter- 
ence yet held by this body. The hos- 
tility between the Pinchot and anti- 
Pinchot forces which showed itself so 
strongly last year at St. Paul never 
reached the surface at Kansas City. 

In a much-applauded speech before 
the Congress, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
chief chemist of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, advocated a 
tederal health bureau, the director of 
which should sit in the president’s cab- 
inet. Speaking of public health he said: 

There are persons who say that marriage 
is an affair of sentiment and that it is the 
business of nine but those who contract the 
tie. But I say that marriage is an affair of state 
Tf the state can give licenses to marry and 
say when couples may part I say that the 
state then has the right also to say who shall 
marry and to forbid marriages. The power 
of the state to protect its citizens from dis- 
ease may be constitutionally exe cised before 
as well as after birth. 


Speaking of children as a public as- 
set, he declared: 

“The man who dilutes the milk wa- 
ters the stock of the wealthiest com- 
pany in the world.” 

At the conclusion of his speech, he 
said: 

“Finally, in order to unify the national and 
state activities making for the public health, 
the establishment of a national department of 
health is almost a necessity. It is true that 
the wise physicians are in favor of the na- 
tional department of health, not because it is 
a ‘physicians’ trust’ but because it is for the 
good of the people. The department of 
health necessarily includes the function of edu- 
cation. Both of these offices have been recog- 
nized as a necessity and both are in existence. 
What is needed is to bring together all the 
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activities of the national government into one 
department having the prestige and power of 
presidential advisement. We are working 
most for a law that will provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Board of Health with 
real power. Its director shall have a seat in 
the President’s Cabinet and shall have a right 
to say a word when he feels like it. That’s 
coming after a while. : ; 

In his opening address President 
Henry Wallace put pithily the thing that 
makes conservation imperative to-day: 

The nineteenth century farmer was, speak- 
ing generally, no farmer at all, but a miner, 
a soil robber. He sold the stored fertility of 
ages at the bare cost of mining it. 

The very “root and kernel of our 
modern farm problem,” he declared, “‘is 
how to retain on the farm all the boys 
and girls born there, who are fit to be 
farmers or farmers’ wives. This can 
be done only by making farm life worth 
living.” 

He insisted that the two great import- 
ant problems before the congress were 
the conservation of the fertility of the 
soil and the conservation of manhood 
and character standards in the country. 

Neither the rural schools nor the rural 
churches measure up to their opportuni- 
ties, said Prof. G. P. Holden, of Iowa 
State College. 

Frequently the teachers are town girls with- 
out farm experience or sympathy. They do 
not interest boys and girls in the things of the 
farm and home; our present system educates 
away from the farm. The rural 
church must be as broad as the rural com- 
munity in which it exists. The minister 
should have as thorough a training in agri- 
culture as in theology. 

Speaking on The Country Boy vs. The 
City Boy, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of 
Denver, advocated a children’s bureau 
in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. After reviewing recent steps 
taken in behalf of children he said:* 


The school free restaurant is as sure to 
come within the next ten years as the play- 
ground and recreation center has come in the 
past ten years. To say that the child is the 
chief asset of the state is short of the real 
truth. The child is the state; it is therefore 
futile to oppose the movement going on in 
this country for the conservation of child- 
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~ hoed on the ground that it is parental. The 
It can- 


state has got to be the over-parent. 
not escape if it would; it would not escape 
ff it could. A 

My own experience is that our public school 
education too often fails to equip children 
for earning more than most scanty wages. 
An opportunity between the sixth and eighth 
grades in our city schools to learn some kind 
of useful trades is a reform in our educational 
system which thé champions of child labor 
must espouse if they would round out a sys- 
tematic battle in this fight for the salvation 
of children. JI want to see the time come 
when a bov from fourteen years of age up 
may be a valuable help to the plumber, carpen- 
ter, or printer at a decent wage, instead of go- 
ing to the messenger service and the street. One 
of the saddest things in my experience has 
been the little fellows who have requested me 
to send them to the reform school that they 
might learn a trade. The principal of a school 
once said to me: “Judge. why don’t you send 
that boy to a reform school so that he can 
learn a trade?” On behalf of the boy I re- 
plied: “In God’s name, why don’t you people 
on the board of education give him an oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade at home?” 

The objects of the congress, of which 
J. B. White, a wealthy lumberman of 
Kansas City, is the next president, are 
three-fold: 

(1) To provide a forum for discussion of 
the resources of the United States as the 
foundation for the prosperity of the people; 
(2) to furnish definite information concern- 
ing the resources and their utilization, and (3) 
to afford an agency through which the people 
of the country may frame policies and prin- 
ciples affecting the wise and practical develop- 
ment, conservation, and utilization of the re- 
sources, to be put inio effect by their repre- 
sentatives in state and federal governments. 


N. Y. LOAN SHARKS 
UNDER BROOKS LAW 


From an unusual source has come testi- 
mony of the usurious operations of the 
salary loan companies of New York city. 
A firm of lawyers retained by one of the 
daily newspapers to assist victims of the 
“loan sharks” who applied for help have 
reported on their work, which lasted 
nearly three months. During that time 
the lawyers settled 300 cases for people 
who had been in the clutches of loan 
companies for from six months to five 
years. The total principal borrowed by 
these 300 persons, was $8,290.60, and the 
interest which they had agreed to pay for 
this money for three months was $3,744.- 
71, or 180 per cent. The attorneys say 


that in almost every case they were able 
to settle immediately with the loan com- 
pany, by offering to pay back the original 
amount loaned with interest at 6 per cent 
a year. 

The report states that in nearly all of 
the cases handled the original loans had 
been obtained for burial expenses or 
doctors’ fees. This disagrees with the 
popular view that the borrower on a sal- 
ary is usually a profligate or spendthrift. 
Others who have studied this matter be- 
lieve that worthy borrowers constitute 
about half of those who apply to salary 
loan companies. 

According to the report there are at the 
present time 116 salary and chattel mort- 
gage loan offices operating in New York 
city. Others acquainted with the condi- 
tions have found as many as 150, and the 
number is believed to be even larger than 
that. 

One month of the operation of the 
Brooks law, which was passed during 
the summer by the New York Legisla- 
ture and which went into effect Septem- 
ber 1, has served to demonstrate the in- 
efficiency of some of its features. The 
passage of this bill was succeeded shortly 
by that of another, establishing 
a commission to inquire into the workings of 
laws relative to certain loans commonly made 
at extraordinary rates of interest or charges, 
and to make recommendations for legislation. 
The latter bill was vetoed by the gov- 
ernor because of the appropriation car- 
ried by it. The Brooks bill contains three 
notable features. It fixes 18 per cent as 
the maximum rate of interest for a salary 
loan. | It makes into legislation the recent 
decision of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court to the effect that before 
an assignment of wages of an employe 
can be valid a copy must be given to the 
employer within three days of the time 
the loan was made. The Brooks bill, 
indeed, goes a little farther than the 
court’s decision by declaring that the date 
of the loan shall be deemed to be the 
day when the money is actually delivered 
to the borrower. Finally the bill pro- 
vides that all salary loan companies shall, 
“on or before the first day of July next 
ensuing the passage of this act,” file with 
the county clerk a sworn statement con- 
taining the names and residences of the 
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members of such companies and _ their 
places of business. 

With the second of these features, 
which is in accordance with court de- 
cisions, no fault has been found by com- 
petent critics. Of the first it is said that it 
has been shown often, and that the brief 
history of the Brooks act adds to the 
testimony, that 18 per cent per year is too 
low a rate on which to conduct a salary 
loan business. The result is that consci- 
entious companies are driven out of busi- 
ness and unscrupulous concerns, coim- 
prising most of those in the field, easily 
evade the law, which carries no enforc- 
ing clauses. 


SEATTLE HOLDS COMMUNITY 
GATHERINGS IN HER PARKS 


The use of the public parks for com- 
munity gatherings has been successfully 
tried for a third summer in Seattle. A 
joint committe from two school civic cen- 
tres obtained permission from the Park 
Board, which was gladly granted; and 
Kinnear Park was secured for a meet- 
ing every Sunday afternoon at half-past 
three o'clock. 

The park rules prohibit meetings for 
religious or political purposes. The com- 
munity meetings held in Kinnear Park 
were therefore of a civic character. They 
were none the less religious and politi- 
cal in the highest sense. 

The last meeting on Labor Sunday 
was typical. The general topic was the 
Toilers of the. City, and among the 
speakers were Paul K. Mohr, of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council, Rev. Wilfred Wash- 
ington, ministerial delegate to the Labor 
Council, Max Wardall, president of the 
city council, and Rev. Joseph L. Garvin, 
president of the Ministers’ Federation. 

The gatherings have taken up such 
topics as the Juvenile Court, the Political 
Situation in Great Britain, the Child 
Welfare Exhibit, Recent Legislation, and 
What America May Learn from New 
Zealand. Among other citizens Richard 
A. Ballinger, Prof. E. O. Sisson, of the 
State University, and ex-senator George 
F. Cotterill have addressed the meetings. 

One feature has been the telling of a 
story by Gertrude Andrus, of the Public 
Library, and by others, to the fifty or 
one hundred children who have grouped 
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themselves on the grass around the story- 
teller. The band of the Volunteers of 
America has gratuitously contributed its 
services throughout the summer. 

The meetings have been in the open 
air; the people were seated on the grass, 
under the trees, in a natural amphi- 
theatre. The attendance has averaged 
four hundred. Not a single meeting 
during July and August was interfered 
with by inclement weather. The report- 
of the meetings found large space in 
the press. The total cost for printing, 
music, etc., was $25. A song-sheet was 
used, containing half a dozen national 
and other familiar hymns, together with 
the Hebrew psalm, “I will lift up mine 
eyes to the hills,” and Prof. Walter 
Rauschenbusch’s Prayer for the City, in 
all of which the people heartily joined. 

It is expected that the community 
gatherings will be organized in all the 
parks of the city in the summer of 1912. 
The committee in charge this season be- 
lieves that the parks should be utilized 
during the summer as civic centres, in 
the same way that the school-houses are 
being utilized during the school year. 


PRELIMINARY SOCIAL 
SURVEY OF SYRACUSE 


East as far as Boston, Lawrence, and 
Trenton, and here and there through the 
country to Seattle, the cities, keenly 
alive to the value of self-knowledge, have 
taken some form of community inven- 
tory. A number have had “Know-Your- 
City” weeks and in others the social sur- 
veyor has been at work in extended fact- 
gathering. These investigations have 
presented new data and new inter- 
pretations of old data that have brought 
thinking citizens face to face with con- 
ditions under their own eaves which they 
have never pictured nearer than in their 
nearest big neighbor ; and the week desig- 
nated for thinking of community needs 
has been of value in following out the 
ramifications of bad social conditions in 
terms of vice, disease, ignorance, sorrow, 
and neglect. 

In the last few months Syracuse has 
been preparing for such a week, the pre- 
paration taking the form of a preliminary 
social survey; in other words, it has been 
making a study of surface conditions to 
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see whether, and along what lines, a sub- 
sequent more extended survey might 
most profitably conducted and whether 
any recommendations for action looking 
to immediate reform might be made. 

The project was initiated from within 
—by Syracuse people—and the Minister- 
ial Association, composed of over one 
hundred clergymen, was the organization 
which first took hold of the matter def- 
initely. The Chamber of Commerce, the 
Trades Assembly, and the Associated 
Charities have united with the ministers, 
and the preliminary investigation has been 
kept in motion by a central committee of 
twelve—three members from each of the 
four organizations—under the chairman- 
ship of Rev. Murray Shipley How- 
land, of the South Presbyterian Church, 
and the secretaryship of Paul Illman, 
secretary of the Associated Charities. 
The field work of the investigation start- 
ed in July under the direction of Shelby 
M. Harrison, who spent five weeks in 
Syracuse in a social “sizing up” of the 
city and in defining the lines along which 
the studies would be made. With the 
co-operation of local people who gave 
their time, and the co-operation also of 
outside organizations like the. National 
Consumer’s League, the New York Child 
Labor Committee, the North American 
Civic League for Immigrants, the Na- 
tional Committee on Prison Labor, all 
of which sent representatives to Syra- 
cuse, the preliminary survey was able to 
cover phases of eight separate fields— 
housing of the work-people and the poor; 
foreign populations, their opportunities 
and needs; juvenile delinquency; civic 
improvement and city planning; better- 
ment agencies; sewage disposal: health 
conservation ; and labor conditions. 

The findings of the survey are to be 
made public in a “Know-Your-City” 
week of meetings beginning Novem- 


ber 19. The week will bring to 
Syracuse specialists in the subjects 
above named and in others, who 


can speak from a broad knowledge of 
advance movements in other cities 
throughout the country. The proposed 
Program starts with a religious day, 
when the ministers will be asked to 
preach on civic and_ social subjects ; 
Monday, educational day, is to be devot- 


; > . ae 
ed to educational exhibits—literary, his- 


_ torical, and industrial—to the reading of 


prize essays on Syracuse by school child- 
ren, and to addresses on city planning; 
Tuesday will deal with child welfare, 
housing, and immigrant peoples; Wed- 
nesday, welfare work in general, health 
and sanitation, and moral and social pro- 
phylaxis; Thursday, local betterment 
agencies—their possibilities for co-ordi- 
nation and greater effectiveness—and 
industrial conditions; and Friday even- 


ing will close the week with a civic rally. 


FACTORY INVESTIGATION 
HAS BEGUN IN NEW YORK 


As a result largely of the Washington 
Place fire in New York last spring, the 
state legislature arranged for the ap- 
pointment of commissioners to inquire 
into the conditions under which manu- 
facture is carried on in the first and 
second class cities of the state 


to the end that such remedial legislation may 
be enacted as will eliminate existing peril to 
the life and health of operatives and other 
occupants in existing and new structures. 


The commission expects to recom- 
mend such new legislation as may be 
deemed necessary to overcome defects in, 
the present laws and to govern conditions 
which are not now considered in the stat- 
utes and ordinances. In order to help 
in determining what specific recommen- 
dations to report to the legislature the 
commission, which has now begun its 
work, has decided to make investigations 
of the following subjects: 


1. Hazard to Life from Fire. The inquiry 
under this head will embrace such matters 
as fire prevention, inadequate fire-escapes and 
exits, number of persons employed in fac- 
tories and lofts, arrangement of machinery 
and fire drills. 
_ 2. Accident Prevention, including the guard- 
ing of machinery, and the inspection of fac- 
tories and manufacturing establishments, 

3. Danger to Life and Health, because of 
unsanitary conditions, whether due to im- 
Proper ventilation, lighting, seating arrange- 
ments, or to hours of labor that are too long. 

4. Occupational Diseases, such as industrial 
consumption, lead poisoning, and bone diseases. 


The commission will also make an ex- 
amination of the present statutes and 
ordinances that deal with these topics and 
will try to find out just how far they 
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have been enforced. The field of the 
investigation is broad and one of im- 
portance to all the employes of manu- 
facturing establishments in cities through- 
out the state as well as to the general 
public. Recognizing this fact the com- 
mission has engaged H. F. J. Porter 
as expert on fire prevention, and Dr. 
George M. Price as sanitary expert to 
aid in carrying out this comprehensive 
plan of work. Frank A. Tierney is the 
secretary of the Factory Investigating 
Commission and Abram L. Elkus its 
counsel. In order to be able to perform 
its duties properly the commission has 
appealed for the help of those who from 
special study or practical experience are 
able to furnish suggestions that would be 
of assistance. Public hearings will be 
held in New York, Buffalo, Troy, and 
other cities. The first of these is to be 
in the Aldermanic Chambers, New York 
city, on October to. All who can fur- 
nish information as to dangerous condi- 
tions in manufacturing establishments or 
conditions that impair the health and 
threaten the safety of operatives, or who 
can suggest methods for remedying pres- 
ent defects by legislation, are invited to 
attend the hearings. 


PLEDGE METHOD TO 
REFORM DRUNKARDS 


A declaration endorsing the pledge 
method of reforming drunkards was 
signed by 555 delegates and members of 
the Thirteenth International Congress on 
Alcoholism, which convened at the Hague, 
Holland, September 11-16. This plan of 
treating inebriates was first tried in the 
courts ten years ago by Judge William 
J. Pollard, of the second district court, 
St. Louis, Mo. It is now known<as the 
Pollard system. The method is simply to 
release persons convicted of drunkenness 
and petty offenses arising out of drunken- 
ness on condition that they sign in open 
court a pledge to abstain from the use of 
intoxicating liquors for one year. Its 
adoption is left to the discretion of the 
judge, and violation is met by enforcing 
the penalty originally suspended. The 
plan has been adopted by legislative ac- 
tion in Great Britain, Victoria (Aus- 
tralia), and Vermont. Judge Pollard 
states that of the thousands whom he 
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has bouna in .t_* ay during ten years 
less than 5 per, cent have forfeited sus- 
pension of sentence. 

The declaration adopted by the con- 
gress, reads as follows: 

We, the undersigned members and delegates 
attending the thirteenth International Con- 
gress on Alcoholism assembled in The Hague, 
(Holland) September 11-16, 1911, desire to 
record our gratification at the recognition in 
statute law by Great Britain, Vermont, U.S.A,, 
and Victoria (Australia) of the principle of 
reforming drunkards by the probation on 
pledge method, commonly known as the Pol- 
lard plan. The possibilities of this wise and 
beneficent policy are so great that we desire 
to commend its adoption throughout ‘the 
world. 

The delegates to the congress came 
from twenty-one countries. The discus- 
sions dealt with legislative and judicial 
treatment of alcoholism and with the so- 
cial and medical treatment of the inebri- 
ate. It is the aim of the Congress to dis- 
cuss the nature and manifestation of alco- 
holism and to advance the fight against 
its evils. 
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CHICAGO VICE REPORT 
BARRED FROM MAILS 


GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 


Post office censorship to exclude im- 
moral literature from the mails can be 
objected to by no right-minded person. 
But its application to a serious and scien- 
tific document prepared by an official 
commission to combat the social evil is 
to say the least ironical. ; 

After allowing several hundred copies 
to go through the mails last spring, and 
another large quantity in August, the 
post office officials in Chicago have barred 
a thousand copies of the report of the 
Chicago Vice Commission.1 The rul- 
ing is now upheld» by a decision of 
the acting attorney-general at Washing- 
ton. These copies were addressed, more- 
over, to public officials, sociologists, and 
others concerned in painstaking and 
practical efforts to control and reduce 
this social blight. Enlightenment as to 


(1) See Tum Survny for May 6,1911. 
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the extent and exact nature of the evil 
and the ways it spreads—a facing of 
facts—is the first fundamental for ra- 
tional action. This is provided by such 
reports as that from Chicago. Written 
in a plain, unsensational way, omitting 
names and all addresses, it is, as intend- 


ed, a statement of actual conditions © 


which must be known by those who 
would work intelligently. If the law 
prohibits the wider and thus more ef- 
fective use of a tool designed to 
strengthen the hands of those struggling 
against the forces which violate the very 
law in question, it very obviously must 
be changed. 

The Chicago Vice Commission has re- 
cently refused to place the “key” to the 
names and addresses omitted from its re- 
port at the disposal of civil service com- 
mission investigators of police collusion 
with gambling and vice. The chairman, 
Dean Walter T. Summer, declares that 
the commission undertook its work, not 
to afford a basis for prosecutions, but 
to formulate a constructive municipal 
policy with reference to the social evil. 
To secure data for this sociological pur- 
pose the commission had promised in- 
formants that their names and testimony 
would be regarded with strict confidence. 
The continued existence of the commis- 
sion as a private organization, independ- 
ent of the city council and officials, is 
to be assured, it is reported, by incor- 
poration. 


LACKAWANNA’S OPPOR- 
LON Tey 


JOHN DANIELS 


Buffalo Secretary North American Civic 
League for Immigrants 


The sad plight of Lackawanna has 
been talked about and talked about lo- 
cally for years. When Buffalonians wish 
to conjure up a picture of the worst pos- 
sible physical and social conditions, they 
utter the name Lackawanna. But now 
there is a different spirit in the air. At 
last people are beginning to talk about 
Lackawanna’s opportunity. The oppor- 
tunity has always been there, but hitherto 
has been so overlaid by grime as to be 
hardly discernible, and with such a glar- 
ing lack of ways and means of realiza- 
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tion as hardly to be considered prac- 
ticable. But now the grime is being 
rubbed off in spots. In June, 1909, an 
event took place which made the oppor- 
tunity practicable and immediate. 

This event was the birth of the city of 
Lackawanna. Seldom has a city come 
into existence confronted by a harder 
problem, and seldom has a city had a 
more splendid opportunity. Both prob- 
lem and opportunity may be summed up 
in the word “immigration.” Will Lack- 
awanna turn the opportunity into achieve- 
ment? That becomes the leading ques- 
tion in the situation. 

At the outset it is certain that all con- 
cerned—the immigrants, the various 
philanthropic individuals and organiza- 
tions which are at work, the steel com- 
pany, and the Lackawanna city officials— 
wish to improve conditions. This com- 
mon desire for improvement is the most 
valuable asset at hand. 

For the present the contribution of 
the immigrants themselves toward the 
amelioration of their own conditions 
must be the least. So inured are they 
to the only lot they have known that 
at first they may be expected to mis- 
understand and even to resist the efforts 
to help them. But as each improvement 
takes place they will become better able 
to take care of themselves, and that is 
the principal result for which to strive. 

As for the philanthropic individuals 
and organizations whose activities Mr. 
Fitch has mentioned, they merit the high- 
est commendation as blazers of trails and 
openers of the way. But_that is the most 
and best they can do. For, if instead 
of showing the needs and the ways of 
meeting them to the city authorities they 
attempt to meet these wants themselves, 
they will accomplish but a puny mite. 

That che steel company has a tremend- 
ous and fundamental responsibility in 
the situation cannot be questioned. It 
brought the immigrants there and it keeps 
them there, ever reinforced by new- 
comers. The hours and wages it decrees 
practically determine the level of the im- 
migrants’ lives. So long as a large pro- 
portion of its laborers toil twelve hours 
a day, seven days in the week, with 
twenty-four hour stretches every other 
week, these laborers cannot be more than 
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beasts of burden with brutish lives. Un- 
less the steel company interests itself in 
improvement in a thorough-going way, 
improvement will be slow and well-nigh 
impossible; but if it does so interest it- 
self, the improvement effected will be 
rapid and sure. That it is at least taking 
active steps toward betterment is a most 
hopeful element in the situation. But 
though the just responsibilities of the 
steel company are great enough and far- 
reaching enough, still it is neither a phil- 
anthropic institution nor a city govern- 
ment. 

The city of Lackawanna: there is the 
agency which legitimately should deal 
with the situation and which possesses 
the power to treat it in a permanent and 
adequate way. This is the conclusion to 
which even a little thought leads one, and 
this is the premise on which all steps to 
better [Lackawanna should be based. 
What, then, is the course which Lacka- 
wanna should adopt? 

One-third of the residents of Lacka- 
wana are Americans (as the term is 
used) ; the remaining two-thirds are re- 
cent and non-English-speaking immi- 
grants. Manifestly, therefore, if this 
city is to realize its own potentialities, 
there is no other course open to it than 
to work out a well defined policy and 
build up an efficient machinery for 
Americanizing and assimilating its im- 
migrant citizens. Over and above the 
regular activities of a city government, 
it must direct its energies to this special 
task. 

The conditions and the needs are so 
clear that the measures required are easy 
to see. The Lackawanna department of 
‘public works is already taking the first 
steps. It is paving the principal thor- 
oughfares, extending sidewalks, opening 
a sewer, draining the swamp, and trying 
to have the swamp land _ filled. But 
eventually—and the sooner the better— 
it must tackle the tough problem of cor- 
recting, so far as possible, the miserable 
lay-out and ramshackle structure of 
Lackawanna which Mr. Fitch describes, 
and of insuring a more satisfactory fu- 
ture development of the city. To this 
end, many Luildings now standing will 
have to be condemned and torn down, 
all further building closely regulated, 
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new streets laid out, sites provided for 
new extensions, and suitable public build- 
ings erected. 

To guard its health, Lackawanna has 
a health officer and one assistant—and 
this with approximately 10,000 immi- 
grants living in the most unsanitary con- 
ditions! The health officer told me that 
if Lackawanna had as many health of- 
ficials in proportion to population as 
Buffalo—and Buffalo is under-supplied 
—it would have six. Certainly six should 
be a working minimum. At present only 
complaints can be attended to. Routine 
inspections of living quarters are prac- 
tically impossible. Inspection of foods, 
eating places, saloons, bakeries, meat 
markets, etc. is impossible. Such in- 
spection is needed. Beyond this some 
positive and constructive plan of edu- 
cating the immigrants in matters of health 
should be undertaken. 

The chief problem with which the de- 
partments of police and law should con- 
cern themselves is that of reducing the 
saloon evil. There are approximately 
200 saloons in Lackawanna, which means 
one to every seventy-five of the popula- 
tion. Though it is a matter of common re- 
port that these saloons constantly violate 
the law by selling after hours, on Sun- 
days, and to children, as yet not a single 
saloon has lost its license. That this is 
so is a disgrace to Lackawanna. The 
police should do their part and the court 
its part to end this disgrace. There are 
at least twice as many saloons as could 
exist if the law were enforced. 

The other matter which the depart- 
ment of law must attack is the system 
of exploitation of immigrants which 
flourishes in Lackawanna. A number of 
“crooks,” including several “men higher 
up,” are making this contemptible work 
their business, and thus far with impun- 
ity. Every public official of Lackawanna 
should assist the court in ridding the city 
of these rascals. 

But the: most vital work of all must 
be done by the department of education. 
For though much can be accomplished 
to uplift the present generation, vastly 
more can be done to make the condition 
of the rising generation better, and what 
will surely accomplish most in this direc- 
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tion is the education of both generations. 
“Education, education, still more educa- 
tion,’ might well be adopted by Lacka- 
wanna as a battle-cry for the coming 
civic campaign. For it is education which 
will transform the immigrants from a 
dead weight or worse into intelligent ac- 
tive citizens. 

Strict enforcement of school attend- 
ance is the first necessity. Evening 
schools, with chief attention to instruc- 
tion in English and citizenship, are the 
next need. The school officials should 
not merely wait for the immigrants to 
come. The evening schools. should be 
advertised widely, and in all possible 
ways the immigrants should be persuad- 
ed to come. Industrial education of the 
most practical sort should be provided, 
modeled, perhaps, after that of Buffalo’s 
excellent vocational schools. Nothing 
will sooner enable the immigrants to live 
better than fitting them to earn better 
wages. 

These suggested measures at least in- 
dicate the direction of the campaign of 
civic betterment upon which Lackawanna 
should enter. There is nothing novel 
about these measures. They are not the 
proposals of radicals, theorists, social- 
ists, or of any other dubious breed. They 
mean simply the common-sense adap- 
tations of Lackawanna City’s activities 
to Lackawanna’s special needs. All these 
things cannot be done at once, of course; 
but a start toward doing them can be 
made immediately. Are there any good 
reasons for delay? 

Lackawanna’s mayor and council and 
other officials are not to be commiserated 
upon their difficulties, serious as these 
are. ‘They are to be congratulated upon 
their opportunity. 


THE ALL-SUMMER BOYS’ 
CAMP 


ROBERT A. WOODS 


Headworker South End House, Boston 


It is getting to be a common-place 
that every city child should be provided 
with some experience of country life 
during the summer. In some cities prac- 
tically every child actually has such an 
outing of at least ten days or two weeks. 
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The physical and moral gain which comes — 
from even so much of mere contact with 

nature is impressive to all who watch its 
effects. When the vacation is carefully 
and sympathetically directed the results 

are found to be doubled or trebled. When 

this direction is in the hands of those 
who are close to the children through- 
out the year, and when the summer out- 

ing fills out one year’s work and influence 
and merges into another’s, the summer, 

instead of being a time when everything 
sags, becomes the pivotal point in the 

club worker’s calendar. Every person 

who has had the experience even once 

knows what a rare awakening it is when 

one leaves behind conditions which seem 

to interpose many barriers between him 

and his boys, and passes to a new and 

altogether strange environment in which 

he and they suddenly find that he is 

father and mother to them all. 

The unusual possibilities that lie in 
such summer outings have suggested the 
far-reaching gains that could be secured 
from all-summer camps in connection 
with settlement clubs. Hale House, 
Boston, has done important pioneer work 
with its all-summer camp at Squam Lake, 
N. H. On another page of this maga- 
zine is told the story of the all-summer 
project of the South End House for 
some sixty of its boys. 

The all-summer camp is in the nature 
of the case not for all. Any such pro- 
posal would be economically impossible. 
Every city ought, however, to be making 
its experiment in this direction. A most 
suggestive basis for selection of the 
members of such a camp would be that 
of some proved capacity for leadership. 
A group of boys brought together on this 
basis, from different social centers; or- 
ganized into a system which would elicit 
and guide their power of initiative; in- 
fected while in a peculiarly susceptible 
and educable state of mind with fine and 
appealing civic and moral standards ; 
weighted with regular and substantial re- 
sponsibilities on which their own and the 
group’s well-being shall depend: retained 
as members of the camp for several years 
with the chance of increased opportunity 
and influence; and all brought together 
for occasional group meetings and kept 
under stimulating influences throughout 
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the winter in the city, might easily mean 


a succession of young citizens coming 
forward to be such leaders of the people 
as at present we only vainly hope for. 

For the administration of the camp 
young men would be needed who should 
exemplify what the camp stands for; 
but a camp standing for such purposes 
could get the young men. The problem 
of co-ordinating its work with that of 
the different social centres represented 
by the boys and of re-enforcing their 
influence upon the boys during the win- 
ter by the loyal spirit of the camp would 
have fresh and suggestive interest. 

Those who for a number of years have 
followed these two all-summer settle- 
ment camps, as well as the rapidly grow- 
ing number of educators who are con- 
ducting all-summer school camps, will 
agree that the possibilities here outlined 
can hardly be too deeply emphasized. In 
England, for two or three decades, there 
have been all-summer camps, connected 
with the great boarding schools, at which 
the boys are in close and continued as- 
sociation with the most inspiring men. It 
is recognized that the life of these camps 
has had a profound, if not a determining, 
influence upon the careers of a consider- 
able number of those who, in different 
pursuits, are today upholding the best 
standards of English civilization. 

The Bretton Woods caddy scheme 
suggests that every golf club has a re- 
sponsibility to the boys in its employ 
which is rarely fulfilled. An organiza- 
tion has recently been formed among 
golfers in England and Scotland for the 
formation of boys’ clubs for caddies. 
The Northwestern Settlement in Chi- 
cago has entered upon the experiment of 
providing the caddies for a suburban 
golf club, the boys living in tents beside 
the links, under the care of young men 
from the settlement. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMMIGRANTS 


One of the first problems of the con- 
servation of the agricultural industry 1s 
the maintenance of a wholesome, happy 
rural population. Upon. the character of 
the rural people—their intelligence, 
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morality, ideals, and material well-being 
—more than on any other one factor de- 
pends the general welfare of the nation 
as a whole. A second but less import- 
ant problem is the conservation and effi- 
cient utilization of natural resources, 
the restoration and maintenance of soil 
fertility. With these two problems the 
question of immigrant distribution is 
very closely interwoven. 

Rightly settled, even on mediocre land, 
the foreigner from the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the old world has proved his 
capacity for agricultural development 
as well as for rural citizenship in 
a hundred instances. Under pres- 
ent conditions the capable hard- 
working foreigner with his family is 
able to out-compete the industrious 
American, with a smaller family, a 
higher standard of living, and a stronger 
desire for the “appurtenances of leis- 
ure.” The ultimate settlement of rural 
New England by foreign farmers—Ital- 
ian, Slavic, Hebrew, perhaps Teuton 
—seems inevitable. -Gradually they 
are dotting the rural districts with their 
farms, slipping quietly but surely into 
the homes vacated by native New Eng- 
land farmers. The movement has up to 
the present been sporadic, unorganized, 
geographically scattered, and _ officially 
unrecognized—though it has been going 
on in the East for about twenty years. 

State departments of agriculture in 
the East have been strangely blind to 
any duty or responsibility in the matter 
of immigrant distribution. Maine and 
New Jersey have taken occasion 
in their reports to describe and 
praise the industry, thrift, and fore- 
sight of certain large colonies settled 
within their borders. New York main- 
tains a sort of bureau of immigration, 
but so far from rendering any material 
recognition, aid, or assistance, they have 
held it no part of their business. The 
federal authorities consider their duty 
well done when they have safely landed 
the newcomers in New York city. With 
very few exceptions privately organized 
colonization companies have been formed 
with a single eye to personal gain, re- 
gardless of the present or ultimate well- 
being of the colonized; of public coloni- 
zation schemes there are none. 
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The results of this haphazard, devil- 
may-care method of settling our worn- 
out lands may be seen by any one who 
cares to investigate—even casually—the 
scattered foreign farm communities in 
New England. Exploitation by real 
estate agents, settlement on unprofitable 
soils, fruitless endeavor to wrest a living 
from exhausted acres, discouragement, 
disappointment, economic disaster are 
the too frequent accompaniments of this 
form of settlement. 

The essentials of successful immigrant 
occupation are a fairly compact settle- 
ment in groups large enough to maintain 
a church and perhaps a school ; land suffi- 
ciently fertile to produce the staple 
crops; capital to purchase a minimum 
equipment for the type of agriculture 
adopted ; day-labor or some other imme- 
diately available form of income to en- 
able the foreign settler to support his 
family until his farm becomes self-sup- 
porting. Let the foreigner pay for his 
purchase not more than 25 per cent 
above its productive value, and nine 
times out of ten he will win out on these 
terms. As long as New England or any 
other region permits the exploitation of 
the rural immigrant for private gain, the 
results of immigration will be disastrous 
both to agriculture and to the foreigner. 

But beyond assistance in settlement 
and information concerning the char- 
acter, uses, and values of farm land 
which every State Board of Agriculture 
should make easily and practically avail- 
able to all home-seekers, it seems reason- 
able that the state colleges of agriculture 
and experiment stations should put their 
foreign-born farmers and prospective 
citizens in vital touch with the best meth- 
ods and materials of agriculture. Success- 
ful agriculture in New England is special- 
ized, intensive, and commercial. Careful 
preparation and tillage of the soil: selec- 
tion of seeds; selection, mixing, and ap- 
plication of fertilizers; up-to-date meth- 
ods of preparing, packing, handling, and 
marketing the products of the farm must 
be studied carefully and continually. The 
colleges have this information; it is free 
for the asking, but the immigrant knows 
nothing about experiment stations and a 
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bulletin in English is a sealed book. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College is one 
of the first, perhaps the only one, of the 
state colleges to recognize and make such 
provision, in a small way, by inaug- 
urating a Polish-American ‘Farmers’ 
Day,” in the spring of 1911, for foreign- 
ers in the Connecticut Valley onion and 
tobacco district. Seventy-five Polish 
farmers visited the college, inspected the 
plant, listened to practical talks deliv- 
ered through an interpreter, and asked 
questions on onion culture, dairy feeds, 
and good citizenship. No body of men 
who come to that college listened more 
eagerly or derived more benefit from a 
day’s instruction than those Polish onion 
growers. But this is only a beginning. 

Perhaps the nearest’ approach to an 
ideal method of supervised colonization 
is that of the Carolina Trucking and De- 
velopment Company at St. Helena, N. 
C..1 where the promotors build the 
houses; sell the land on easy terms; 
provide work for the newcomers at 
fair wages; buy the timber cut from 
the individual clearings, at a remuner- 


ative price; provide expert farmers 
who teach the settlers in their own 
tongue how to clear the land, pre- 


pare it, plant the proper seed, and care 
for the crop in the most approved fash- 
ion. The company further gives personal 
and expert attention to the marketing 
of the perishable truck crops raised, and 
maintains an experiment station for the 
determination of practical methods, 
plants, and fertilizers, the results of 
which are at once communicated to the 
foreign farmers for whose benefit the 
Station exists. The scheme is elaborate 
and detailed, but it seems likely to prove 
profitable and to result in a few years in 
a semi-foreign community of very su- 
perior small landowners, settled on land 
made valuable by their own intelligently 
directed industry, 

The day is coming when the needs 
of the south-European farmer in the 
Eastern states must be recognized and 
ministered to by our federal and state 
Institutions of agriculture in some such 
far-reaching, definite, systematic, and in- 
telligent manner, 


‘Tug Survey, November 6, 1909. 
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Ten years ago—five years before a 
spade was turned at Gary—the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company came up from 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, and began build- 
ing a steel plant on the shore of Lake 
Erie just south of the city limits of Buf- 
falo. It was a good location for a steel 
plant on account of the facilities for 
transporting iron ore from Lake Su- 
perior mines direct by boat and_with- 
out rehandling; but it was a poor site for 
a town. About a mile in from the lake 
the railroads connecting Buffalo with the 
West and South run in a broad highway 
of steel. The belt of land thus cut off 
between the tracks and the shore line is 
low and for the most part swampy. 
Transportation facilities for taking peo- 
ple in and out of Buffalo are poor. 

But there was, nevertheless, one over- 
whelming advantage at the outset—the 
town that must inevitably grow up around 
the plant had as good a chance to grow 
right as did the plant itself. It could 
have been planned with equal care in ad- 
vance of bidding for work-people. The 
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steel company could have employed land- 
scape architects and municipal experts as 
well as construction engineers, and laid 
out a town designed to overcome the phy- 
sical disadvantages and also the mistakes 
of decades and centuries, which, in 
other municipalities, clothed with all the 
dignity of vested rights, are obstructing 
progress and burdening the people. 

The steel company sees that now and 
is trying to correct its earlier mistakes. 
But it did not see_then. It employed 
experts to) builds) thes = plant shu 
except for two clusters of company 
houses, let the dwelling places of 
its newly gathered working force grow 
mushroom-fashion as they pleased. So- 
Lackawanna, handicapped by its site and 
by lack of leadership, has developed in 
the usual blind, stupid way of growing 
communities into unusual misfortunes. 
More than ordinarily, the building of the 
town was a “botched job.” 

A job of that sort has far-reaching ef- 
fects.. It is more than a question of 
esthetics. Health and prosperity and 
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morals are intimately bound up with the 
planning and manner of growth of a 
town. Let us take a look at the place as 
it stands today. 

Down through the very middle of the 
community extend the lines of the Lake 
Shore Railroad, two lines of the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Nickel Plate, Buffalo and Sus- 
quehanna, the Erie, and the Lehigh Val- 
ley. In all, they form a great barricad- 
ing road-bed with thirty-five to forty dif- 
ferent tracks, splitting Lackawanna into 
two parts. As you stand on the single 
high bridge which spans the tracks and 
connects the two parts, it comes home to 
you that here is no town at all, but a 
confederacy of villages; for not only is 
its site thus cut in two, but in the strip 
to the lakeward of the tracks, shut in 
from the lake by the sheathed walls and 
grim stacks of the steel plant, there are 
practically three distinct and uncorrelat- 
ed neighborhoods. These groups of 
houses are shunted off from each other 
by a central swamp of practically stag- 
nant water, foul with unspeakable ac- 
cumulations of all sorts, 

Town life depends on cohesion, and, al- 
though Lackawanna officially became a 
city in 1909, swamp, tracks, and mill yard 
are sO many barriers to its developing 
into a real community. A dwelling-place 
split up ‘as this one is involves adminis- 
trative difficulties and affects personal 
comfort and well-being in countless ways. 

For example, the bridge referred to is 
the only one by which you can cross the 
railroads. Through all the rest of their 
extent between the homes in the east and 
west sections there is not a single high- 
way from one section to the other! Since 
there are no highways, there are no gates 
and no flagmen. The trains do not abate 
their speed to any appreciable extent, and 
if a workman wishes to make his way 
across that maze of tracks, on his way to 
work, he takes the risk of being run down 
by any one of a hundred “limiteds.” 
There are a good many workmen liv- 
ing in this east Section; it is mostly a 
residential district with detached houses 
and ample unoccupied areas, giving light 
and sunshine free play. But this very 
ampleness of living means that some of 
the workmen live more than a mile south 
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of the bridge, although their houses may 
be nearer than that, as the crow flies, to 
the mills themselves. If there were a 
direct bridge or a subway they could easily 
walk to work. Now they may either risk 
their lives on the tracks, twice a day, as 
many do, or they may take the street-car 
—which runs every half-hour—and ride 
one mile north to the bridge, another mile 
west to the steel works, and then as much 
farther south again as may be necessary 
to get to where their work awaits them. 

Many of the skilled men, consequently, 
prefer to live in Buffalo. To and from 
Buffalo, however, the workaday trans- 
portation problem is only a little less dif- 
ficult. .It was on a November day in 
1910 that I first saw Lackawanna. I 
got onto an interurban car at Lafay- 
ette Square, Buffalo, and after turn- 
ing numerous corners and crossing a 
bridge or two, I found we were running 
south through a region of warehouses, 
factories, and shops, not far from the 
shore. Then the steady flow of build- 
ings, on the right, suddenly stopped, the 
blue waters of the lake appeared, and we 
were traveling close to the water’s edge. 
It was a windy day and the waves were 
dashing over the government breakwater, 
which extends far to the rear, in white 
spray. When we had crossed another 
bridge, the conductor called out, “Lacka- 
wanna, five-cent-fare limit!” and I, being 
economical as well as desirous of looking 
at Lackawanna from the ground, got out. 
I was on Hamburg Turnpike, West 
Lackawanna. The turnpike parallels both 
plant and railroad and connects the scat- 
tered village groups I have spoken of ; 
while intersecting it at right angles, and 
crossing the sole bridge to East Lacka- 
wanna, runs Ridge Road—names which 
in themselves indicate how recently the 
neighborhood was rural. 

Ridge Road appeared to be something 
of a business street, and south from it the 
turnpike also manifested business pro- 
clivities; all the same kind of busi- 
ness too, I found—all designed to furnish 
liquid refreshment to the mill-worker. 
Such alluring signs as “Workingmen’s 
Rest,” or ‘‘Pay. Checks Cashed Here,” 
adorned the windows. It looked to me 
like a poor place for anyone to rest. The 
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Map of the chief residence sections of Lackawanna, showing the swamp, which is also a cess- 
pool; Smokes Creek, which is also a sewer; and the railroad tracks, which separate the Hast and 


West sections. 


saloon buildings were big, gloomy bar- 
racks, two and three stories high, abso- 
lutely uninviting. Across the street were 
the grimy smoke-stacks of the mills. 
On my right, as I stood after alight- 
ing from the car, was the office building 
of the Lackawanna Steel Company, a 
substantial two-story structure in the 
foreground of the big plant. On the 
left was a group of houses which I 
learned afterward belonged to the steel 
company, and which is known as the 
“New Village.” The houses are of 
pleasing design and are mostly detach- 
ed, single and double. On later inspec- 
tions, I learned that they have from six 
to eight rooms to each apartment and 
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are provided with hot water, furnaces, 
and electric light fixtures. The rent is 
$16.50 for apartments in the double 
houses and $19 for the single houses. 
These houses are all provided with bath- 
rooms and the residents appear to be well 
satisfied. The rent is lower than would 
be charged for the same accommoda- 
tions in Buffalo. Here, without doubt, 
the efforts of the company to attract 
and hold a group of workers within call 
of their lake shore plant had been at 
their best. The families are chiefly those 
of skilled workers. It remained to see 
the shelter within reach of the low-paid 
men who make up the great bulk of the 
force in all steel plants. 
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OPEN SEWER FLOWING INTO LOT 


Just south of these houses, but be- 
longing to the same group, was one long 
brick row, presenting an unbroken front 
to the. street and containing apparently 
ten or fifteen separate apartments. Be- 
yond this group was the _ boarding- 
house section, not controlled by the steel 
company, of which I shall have more 
to say shortly; and on a higher piece of 
ground a half-mile in the same direc- 
tion appeared another group which I 
identified as that famous in Buffalo and 
vicinity as the “Old Village.” 

I scarted toward these other groups 
of houses, walking beside the mill fence. 
For som? distance there was a sidewalk, 
but it ran out and I picked my way as 
best I could along an unpaved road, deep 
with mud, with here and there a pool 
of water, or of mud a stage or two near- 
er liquid than the rest of the surface. I 
was soon passing the saloon-boarding- 
house section, where, through a break 
in the row, the swamp at the rear open- 
ed up to view, and I could see that many 
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Photograph by George J. Hare. 
ON “THE AVENUE,” LACKAWANNA. 


of these buildings and private houses 
also were built half over the water. A 
little farther on two or three more sar 
loon buildings were built apparently en- 
tirely over the water. Back of them, 
and far to either side, extended this un- 
sightly swamp, perhaps a half-mile long 
and nearly as wide. 

The “old village,” like the “new,” is 
owned by the company. It was rather 
an amazing spectacle as I saw it for the 
first time. It consists of seven brick 


.Tows, a story and a half high, six ex- 


tending with unbroken front, one after 
the other, and the seventh heading them 
off at right angles with its back yards 
close to the railroad tracks. Each row 
1s as long as two ordinary city blocks 
and contains twenty-four to twenty-eight 
separate tenements. Each apartment 
has four or five rooms. None have bath- 
rooms, but each is provided with inside 
toilet. The four-room apartments rent 
for $6.50 a month and the five-room ones 
for $7.50. Sanitary conditions are ex- 
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SWAMP AND BOARDING HOUSE. 


cellent, and the houses appear to be 
fairly well built. But instead of there 
being a waiting list of people anxious to 
get these exceptional accommodations 
for the low rentals paid, there were over 
a hundred vacant apartments in Novem- 
ber, 1910. The tenants were foreigners, 


Negroes, and the more poorly paid 
Americans. 
Getting onto a car I rode back to the 


boarding-house section and _ walked 
through it on wooden sidewalks, which 
occasionally between buildings were built 
up on stakes over two or three feet of 
water. Some of the planks were rotten, 
and there were no railings. I should 
think it would require careful navigation 
on a dark night—especially if one were 
returning from the “Workingmen’s 
Rest. 

Here, between the two company vil- 
lages, in this swamp community of pri- 
vate property on stilts, there was most 
obvious evidence of the sudden growth 
of Lackawanna to meet a sudden need. 
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In Homestead, in Johnstown, and other 
steel centers where the town has grown 
slowly with the industry, the lodgers find 
accommodations in ordinary dwelling- 
houses. In Lackawanna, two- and three- 
story barracks were erected in anticipa- 
tion of the demand for lodgings, with 
sleeping rooms on the upper floors, and 
on the first floor the inevitable saloon. 

In these saloon-boarding-houses there 
are often two or three different “board- 
ing-bosses,’ sometimes one on each 
floor. The saloon-keeper sub-lets the 
rooms to the “bosses’’ and they, in turn, 
provide food and lodging for the room- 
ers. In one boarding-house there were 
five beds in one room. In another place, 
which was conspicuously untidy in every 
respect, a man was found sleeping in a 
little room across a hall from the kitchen. 
This room was also a storage room for 
various supplies; a dressed pig hung in 
one corner, while other meats were piled 
on shelves. In a few instances it was 
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found that the beds were being made to 
do double duty, one set of men occupy- 
ing them at night and another during the 
‘day. My visit, however, was at a time 
when for some time the mills had been 
“running slack.” Many workmen had 
gone elsewhere looking for work, and 
there was not, consequently, the de- 
gree of congestion that is often found 
in such communities. In several houses 
‘there were unoccupied rooms and in 
others whole floors were,,without » occu- 
pants. But with the return of prosper- 
ity and rush orders in the mills, there 
would again be congestion in the board- 
ing-house district. 

T was told that a majority of the houses 
in this section are owned by foreigners 


who are paying for the property by fill- 


ing their houses with boarders. The high 
price of building lots was given also as 
a reason for the building of tenement 
boarding-houses and the location was ex- 
plained by the fact that the swamp land 
is the only available property near the 
plant; the steel company had bought up 
the higher land for its two villages and 
let the low land get into the hands of 
private speculators. 

We have the situation, then, fairly be- 
fore us. The steel company made a def- 
inite effort to provide dwelling-places for 
some of its employes, when it laid out its 
plant on this untenanted lake shore. In 
its “New Village” it outdid what com- 
mercial real estate companies offer to 
better-paid wage-earners in Buffalo; in 
its “Old Village” it offered better house- 
hold conveniences than are within the 
reach of common laborers who deal with 
petty landlords. As we shall see, it pro- 
vided both with a sanitary equipment in 
sharp contrast to the inadequate arrange- 
ments which the lax town government 
has constructed for the neighboring 
areas. But the company failed to grasp 
the idea that it was creating a commu- 
nity and must plan for it as a whole. 
These two disjointed groups together 
house not over a third of the house- 
holds of Lackawanna. The homes of 
the more resourceful work-people have 
spread out in a leaderless fashion to the 
landward of the railroads, their domestic 
trafic and their natural daily travel to 
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and from work impeded at every point. 


by physical obstacles outside the ‘control: 
of the individual family and today out-' 
side the control,of the company itself}, 
while the half-inundated. building sites 
nearest the mill—rendered desirable by 
these very obstacles, but the worst in the 
district from the health standpoint— 
have become the habitation of many of. 
the company’s work-people. -.Had the” 
Lackawanna Steel Company: done no 
more than secure title to all the ground 
between the lake shore and the ‘railroads’ 
—a strip a mile wide and as long as de+ 
sired—and reserved it for industrial pur~ 


‘ poses, the town must then have grown 


up a compact. and organized community 


on the rolling land beyond -the tracks, | 


free of the muck, subways giving its 
people access to the lake-side-plant. =. 

Not only in its initial layout, but in its: 
sanitary equipment, the community suf- 
fers from lack of- concerted planning. 
As a city, Lackawanna is only about two 
years old. Before that it was not even 
a village. It was simply the township. 
of West Seneca. The township form of | 
government is a very good one. Several 
millions of people in the United States 
are living under it, scattered about on 
farms, just as they were in West Seneca 
ten years ago. But the West Seneca 
township government hardly filled the 
bill when 15,000 people decided to live 
on about four square miles within its 
borders. That created a sanitary prob- 
lem beyond the ken of the town fathers. 
Some form of sewage disposal, however, 
became imperative, so a contract was let 
for the construction of sewers and a dis- 
posal plant. The work was finished some’ 
time ago, and it then developed that the 
town authorities and the contractor had 
tried too hard to be metropolitan. A 
court enjoined the city from accepting 
the sewer and several town officials went 
to jail. It is alleged that the contractor 
hated so to delay the work that when- 
ever a rock was encountered he built 
the sewer up to the rock on one side and 
then began it again on the other, an 
expeditious and conservative plan. Con- 
sequently, the city has had to depend 
largely on privy vaults and cesspools. 
In the better section, east of the railroads, 
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THE “OLD VILLAGE.” 


private enterprise has built sewers 
emptying into Smokes Creek, which 
winds about through that section and 
runs toward the lake just back of the 
“Old Village.” In addition to the priv- 
ate homes thus provided for, there is 
an immense institution in the north- 
eastern corner of Lackawanna, a home 
for children and infants, often housing a 
thousand or more at a time. The sew- 
age from this institution also empties 
into Smokes Creek, which thus becomes 
an open sewer, running through the 
residence section east of the tracks. 

The evils of this situation are much 
less than might naturally be expected, 
because the eastern section of the city, 
and especially that portion adjacent to 
Smokes Creek, is not closely built up. 
The menace to health that exists there 
will, of course, grow increasingly grave 
with the increase in population. 

On the lake side of the tracks two 
widely different sets of conditions pre- 
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vail. The two villages owned by the: 
steel company are each provided with. 
sewers built by the company, which ade- 
quately meet the needs of the residents. 
Here we find the best sanitary conditions 
to be found in the city of Lackawanna. 
But between the two villages, in the 
foreign section, shocking conditions pre- 
vail. This is the region of boarding- 
houses, with the usual attendant care- 
lessness and irresponsibility. One would 
think that modern sanitation had not yet 
been heard of. There are privy vaults, 
often unspeakably filthy, and even im- 
possible of use. The difficulty involved 
will be apparent when you remember that 
this is a swamp region. Water in some 
cases completely surrounds the houses. 
In other instances, there is dry land on 
two or three sides at best. In practically 
every part of this district, even where 
the water is not close to the houses, it 
stands in the cellars. 

Still, some of the big lodging-houses 
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there have bathrooms and inside toilets. 
I asked how the waste was disposed of, 
and the boarding-house boss took ne out 

_ and showed me an open sewer emptying 
into the swamp, a few rods distant. I 

had noticed the open sewers before, but 
did not dream that they were intended 
for anything more than waste from the 
kitchen sink. 

The swamp then becomes a great open 
cesspool in the heart of the foreign 
boarding-house section. Practically all 
the sewage of this section ultimately 
finds its way thither. But 
that is not all. The city 
provides for garbage re- 
moval, and the wagons 
‘are supposed to 
go around twice 
paruweek.., Per- 

haps they do, 
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Sidewalk, swamp, and boarding-house. 
but I saw heaps of garbage in the rear of 
a great many houses, every time I passed 
along the streets. Sanitary cans were 
neither provided nor required. Conse- 
quently, the swamp seems to be a great 
temptation and garbage is often thrown 
from the back door into the water. 
There is a sort of “what’s-the-use” air 
about this foreign quarter. The chances 
of being clean and sanitary are so re- 
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mote that few care to try to do what 
might be done toward making the sec- 
tion more habitable. The interiors of 
some of the houses—a minority—are re- 
markably clean. But outside there is 
everywhere filth. It is not only the back 
yards?'that pare. neglected. . Inw# every 


vacant lot and alleyway, no matter whose 
living-room windows open upon the 


scene, there was, when I, was there, the 
accumulation of months—beer kegs, bot- 
tles, old shoes, tin cans, débris of all 
sorts. 


Yet, the for- 
eigners prefer 
this section to 
the clean and 
sanitary “Old Village.” I 
remarked above on the va- 
cant apartments there. I 
am told that even when 
the mills are running at full capacity the 
demand for apartments is small, while 
congestion is at the maximum in the 
swamp district. There is no doubt that 
people, whether native or foreign born, 
disike monotonous box rows as dwell- 
ings. They also dislike anything that 
is all too plainly stamped “company 
house.” Yet you might naturally sup- 
pose that in spite of these things there 
would be a constant battering at the 
doors of the company houses to escape 
the filth and ever imminent pestilence of 
the swamp district. But if you should 
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expect that you would be overlooking 
two things. 

First, the residents of the saloon- 
boarding-houses are untutored peasants. 
They have never been taught anything 
about the importance of sanitation in 
congested centers, and, having come 
from farms or small farm villages in 
Europe, they have not had object les- 
sons. Hence, they do not dread the 


open sewers and the swamp as their chil- 


dren—those who live to grow up—will 
do. 


Second, there 
are no amuse- 
ments of any 
sort in the “Old 
Village.’ It is simply a 
hive of four- and_five- 
room apartments. In the 
beginning there was not 
even a store in the village. Now 
a grocery displays its wares in the small 
rooms of one of the dwellings. A drug 
store is to be established. But still there 
is no opportunity for social pleasure. 
There is no place in the “Old Village” 
where any considerable number of people 
may gather together. There is neither 
church, nor saloon, lodge room, nor 
dance hall, and it is nearly a mile to that 
part of the town where these things may 
be found. 

I realized what this could mean when, 
on a Saturday night, I stepped into the 
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only play-house in Lackawanna—a mov- 
ing-picture show—and found it packed 
with a “standing room only” crowd, 
mostly foreigners, who with a quiet ab- 
sorption were watching a very excellent 
set of pictures. In the foreign saloons 
that night I found the men in congenial 
groups at the bar, around the stove— 
sometimes talking, sometimes singing— 
and other groups playing pool or cards. 
In a large room back of a saloon I found 
a dance in progress. There were only 
five or six women and girls to about. fifty 
men, but those who could 
not dance looked on, while 
the musicians played for 
waltzes and folk dances. 
These _ social 
pleasures were 
not amid the best 
surroundings. To 
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Street, Saloon, Boarding-House, and Swamp. 


be sure, everything was quiet and or- 
derly, a feature to which contribution 
was undoubtedly made by the presence 
of the two policemen who were my 
very accommodating guides; but there 
was considerable liquor drinking in all 
of these social groups, and each time 
between dances in the “ball-room” the 
men took their partners to the bar, 
and young girls and women: alike 
took their drinks. Yet, out of it all, 
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I got a new impression of the Slavs 
and Huns as_ social beings, and 
when I thought of those bleak company 
rows I was less inclined to wonder that 
there were a hundred vacant apartments 
there. 


So far, I have been writing of the 
community without regard to its activi- 
ties during working hours, which, no less 
than the physical environment, shape and 
mold the life of the townspeople. 
Lackawanna is an industrial town. Most 
of the male population work in the steel 
mills, two-thirds of them as day-laborers. 

Common laborers are paid by the hour 
and the present rate is fifteen cents. 
That allows a daily wage of $1.50 for a 
ten-hour man and $1.80 for twelve 
hours, Frederic Almy, secretary of the 
Buffalo Charity Organization Society, 
after a careful study of the cost of liv- 
ing, in all sections of the city, reinforced 
by years of relief work among needy 
families, estimated in 1910 that the least 
tolerable income that would admit of the 
decencies of life for a man and wife and 
three children was $560. This is just 
for the decencies and does not allow a 
cent for, amusements, toys, postage 
stamps, extra hair-ribbons, or even medi- 
cine or doctor’s bills. A steel works 
laborer can.just about make it if he 
works twelve hours a day, 313 days 
in. the year—a schedule which allows 
him his Sundays off. If he wants 
to take the children to a moving- 
picture show, or have an_ occasional 
visit from the doctor, he can attain to 
those advantages only by working Sun- 
days too. But, if he happens to have.a 
ten“hour job he cannot reach this “toler- 
able” income even by working every day 
in the year. His year’s earnings would 
be $547.50—twelve dollars and fifty 
cents below Mr. Almy’s minimum. Bad 
transportation facilities and scarcity of 
land have no more to do with congestion 
and unsanitary homes than does this 
schedule of wages, which compels the 
60 per cent of all employes, to whom it 
applies, either to remain single or to 
take boarders. It shows us the great 
economic lowland in the community life, 
as dominating in its way as the swamp 
which it fairly resembles, 
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How large a proportion do work 
twelve hours a day and seven days a 
week, and so achieve an income suffi- 
cient to support a family, I do not know. 
But I do know that in November, 1910, 


when I was there, a majority of the 


steel workers at Lackawanna, as _at 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere, were working 
a twelve-hour day. The seven _blast- 
furnaces were operated continuously, 
seven days a week, just as everywhere 
else; and, contrary to the custom of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the 
twelve open-hearth steel-making furnaces 
were also operated continuously. To 
man the blast and open-hearth furnaces 
required about I400 men. But, in ad- 
dition to these, about 100 electrical 
workers, and at a very minimum esti- 
mate 150 millwrights, repair men, fur- 
nace tenders, and watchmen were re- ~ 
quired in the plant on Sunday. Besides 
these, the gas-house men and three hun- 
hours a day and seven days a week. 
This made a total of about 2,000 
men working in the seven-day depart- 
ments, most of them working twelve 
hours a day and seven days a week. 
Crews were provided in the open-hearth - 
department, where something over 
300 men are employed, of sufficient 
size to give each man one day off each 
two weeks; but in the other departments 
a rest day came only on the request of 


the men. 


“A man can’t live a decent sort of life 
working that way,” a seven-day workman 
in Lackawanna said to me. “Life is just 
a steady round of toil, and it tells on a 
man in time. It’s simply a killing pace 


_and I’m going to quit as soon as I get 


a stake.” 

But this was a ten-hour man—he 
worked only seventy hours a week. [I 
talked with another man, Charlie Smith, 
who, the week before I saw him, had 
been required to work, with brief stops 
for lunches, from six o’clock Saturday 
morning until two in the afternoon on 
Sunday—a total of thirty-two hours. 
Then Monday morning he went to work 
at-six as usual, but at six that evening 
the man who should have relieved him 
failed to appear; so he had to remain 
for the night shift also, making another 
period of twenty-four hours of continu- 
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ous labor. ‘Thus, during the seventy- 
two hours from Saturday morning to 
Tuesday morning, this man was actually 
on duty. fifty-six hours, and had sixteen 
hours for rest—exactly one-third of the 
resting time that most men get during 
an equivalent period of time. I asked 
Smith how he could stand it. 

“Well,’ he answered, “I’m dead for 
a week after a long grind like that. It’s 
pretty hard to stand, all right. You 
would think they would at least pay us 
extra for over-time, but they don’t, so we 
don’t even have that to console us.” 

“But it’s hard on the wife, too,” said 
Mrs. Smith—we were talking in Smith’s 
sitting-room—‘I have to get up at half- 
past five every morning to get him his 
breakfast. On Mondays he goes to work 
earlier, so I get up at half-past four. 
And it’s late at night before I’m through 
with the work. But worst of all is the 
uncertainty of everything. I never know 
when he will have to work a long shift. 
If he comes’ home at half-past five, that 
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means I’ve got to rush supper so he can 
get back to the mill. We never dare 
plan to spend an evening out anywhere. 
We have made so many engagements 
only to have to break them.” 

It is no wonder that steel men are 
looking for other openings—for a 
chance to get out of an industry that 
leaves them no time in life that is not 
dominated by toil. Jim Everitt, another 
Lackawanna man, summed up _ what 
many steel workers, all over the country, 
have told me when he said, “I don’t 
take any pleasure in my work, nor the 
other men don’t either. If we had eight 
hours it would be a great job, with lots 
of excitement, one that I'd want to get 
back to. But the way it is now, twelve 
hours a day and sometimes seven days 
a week, I don’t get any pleasure out of 
the job or out of life.” 

It is the effect of this working sched- 
ule upon everyday life that is most im- 


portant. The twelve-hour day and 
seven-day week are as effectual bar- 
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OPEN SEWER IN INGRAHAM PLACE, LACKAWANNA. 


riers against healthy social growth and 
good citizenship as the railroad tracks 
and the swamp are a check on the healthy 
growth of the community. 

Just one more illustration will make 
the point clear: I did not try to take a 
religious census, but there are at least 
four Protestant churches in Lackawanna, 
the largest being a Presbyterian church. 
None of them appeared to be very 
strong, or to attract a large number of 
people to the regular services. There 
is at least one Catholic church where the 
membership is predominatingly Ameri- 
can, and _ several foreign Catholic 
churches. 

It seemed to me that there was some- 
thing significant in the fact that the Con- 
gregational church in _ southeastern 
Lackawanna was not holding Sunday 
morning services; that the pastor of the 
Methodist church did not reside in 
Lackawanna, but made his living in busi- 
ness in Buffalo, coming out on Sundays 
to preach; that the pastor of the Presby- 
terian church was adding to the area 
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within which his voice might be heard 
by editing a weekly newspaper; and 
that even the Catholic churches could 
not depend on their members observ- 
ing the rites of the church. I asked 
the pastors of two of the Protestant 
churches and the priest of the Amer- 
ican Catholic church about it. They 
all said the same thing—that the long 
hours and Sunday work of the steel mills 
are fatal to spiritual growth. The Con- 
gregational church suspended its morn- 
ing services because its male members 
are either at work or in bed, after a 
night of work, at the time for beginning 
Sunday morning services.? 

‘This minister has now left Lackawanna. The 


paper is in other hands and the church, for the 
present, is without a pastor. 


*In the spring of 1911 important 
took place. The blast furnace 
organized on such a basis as to give each 
man one day of rest in seven. An attempt was 
made to do the same in the coke ovens, but the 
men objected on account of dissatisfaction with 
the day of rest allotted, so the plan was abandoned, 
The men do take off about three days in each 
month. In addition to these changes, which give 
a weekly rest day to 1300 or 1400 men, the work- 
ing day for the common labor force has been re- 
duced from twelve to ten hours. 


changes 
crewS were 
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“Tt is a calamity to a community,” 
said one of the churchmen, “to have a 
steel plant built in its midst, for steel is 
made in America today under conditions 
ruinous to health and morals.” 

But there is a better side, a more hope- 
ful side to Lackawanna, which must not 
be overlooked or forgotten. The town 
was not built right; but there are many 
existing evils which can be overcome de- 
spite its false start; and there are many 
evidences that both the people and the 
steel company want to overcome them. 

Some of the undesirable conditions 
that prevail are due to the natural crude- 
ness cf a young and rapidly built city. 
It has been only about two years that 
the people have had an adequate govern- 
mental machine for carrying on the work 
of the community. There has been much 
improvement since the incorporation of 
Lackawanna as a city, and plans for 
larger improvements are now on foot. 

Still, if one were inclined to be cap- 
tious, he might inquire why the Health 
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Board has not tackled more vigorously 
such comparatively simple matters as 
the keeping of alleys and yards in a 
clean, sanitary condition, and the proper 
removal of garbage. This summer, after 
a seven months’ absence from Lacka- 
wanna, I was able to recognize an accu- 
mulation of refuse between two houses 
as the same that I had noted on my pre- 
vious visit. 

But health board and council are both 
waking up, and it has been determined 
to end the congestion in the lodging- 
house section. The council has passed 
a tenement-house ordinance, regulating 
air space. The present is a peculiarly 
strategic time for getting such a move- 
ment started. Since the lodging-houses 
are now half empty, it should be much 
easier to prevent a recurrence of over- 
crowding than to empty over-full houses. 
The city is building cement sidewalks 
and is paving Ridge Road with brick. 

In May, 1911, the State Board of 
Health advised the local authorities to 
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start the pumping plant, which had been 
tied up in the court proceedings, and get 
the sewer in operation. This was done, 
but since the sewer had never been for- 
mally accepted by the city, it is not con- 
nected with the houses. The only effect 
of starting the pump has been to lower 
the water in the swamp, which seeps 
through the broken joints of the imper- 
fectly constructed sewer. This may not 
prove to be a sanitary move after all, for 
small open sewers still empty into the 
swamp, and the sewage must now collect 
in little pools here and there, instead of 
being diffused through a large body of 
water. Yet this action may prove a step 
preliminary to completing and getting 
into operation an adequate system of 
“sewers. | 

To turn to the social enterprise being 
manifested by the steel company: dur- 
ing the past year it has nearly completed 
the work of filling with slag the swamp 
land adjacent to the “New Village.” Re- 
cently the Rogers-Brown Iron Com- 
pany, operating blast furnaces in South 
Buffalo, near Lackawanna, offered slag 
free to the city for filling the swamp in 
the boarding-house district, and the 
South Buffalo Railway Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, offered to haul the slag free of 
charge and dump it at convenient points. 
In June this work had not yet been 
started, and it was said that some of the 
non-resident owners of swamp property 
object to having to pay for the mere 
distribution of the filling, after it has 
been brought to their very doors. It 
would seem that there could be little 
doubt of the power of the city to com- 
pel the land-owners to take advantage of 
the offer. 

In addition to these forward move- 
ments, the steel company has recently 
interested itself in social work. In the 
summer of 1910, it secured the services 
of James Bronson Reynolds in a thor- 
ough investigation of social conditions in 
Lackawanna. Both along civic and in- 
dustrial lines, Mr. Reynolds brought 
unique equipment to this commission. 
He was for a number of years head 
worker of the University Settlement, 
New York, and during the Low admin- 
istration was secretary to the mayor, in 
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which position he was~,able to) give a 
more complete social content to munict- 
pal activities in New York than had hith- 
erto characterized them, and to bring 
the City Hall into intimate touch with 
the many foreign-born people on the 
East Side. Later he represented Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on a number of impor- 
tant special commissions—among them 
an inquiry into housing conditions in the 
national capital which resulted in the 
creation of the president’s Homes Com- 
mission, and, with Labor Commissioner 
Neill, the special investigation of the 
Chicago stock-yards following the ex- 
posures of The Jungle. James Speyer, 
a member of the board of directors, is 
also the leading trustee of the Univer- 
sity Settlement. In recasting the social 
policy of the company it was natural that 
the directors should turn to Mr. Speyer’s 
old associate. A number of interesting 
and hopeful things have resulted directly 
and indirectly from Mr. Reynolds’s re- 
port, the first of its kind submitted to the 
officials of a large employing steel cor- 
poration by a man of independent stand- 
ing as an economist and social worker. 

One of the first things was the or- 
ganization of a Sociological Department. 
So far it has not been determined just 
what lines of activity are to be taken up 
by this department, but a way is being 
blazed out for it in an interesting man- 
ner. About a year ago a settlement, in 
which several Buffalo people were inter- 
ested, was started in Lackawanna by 
Miss Emma Kaan, an artist of Hunga- 
rian descent. A committee has been 
organized of which George P. Sawyer, 
of Buffalo, is chairman, and with which 
General Manager C. H. McCullough, of 
the steel plant, is co-operating. This com- 
mittee has assumed charge of the set- 
tlement and of social work in general in 
the community. One year ago there 
was practically no social work in Lack- 
awanna. Now, in addition to the set- 
tlement itself, there is a model lodging- 
house conducted by the settlement: 
two visiting nurses are at work: a 
Y. M. C. A. worker, who last winter 
conducted evening classes for men, spent 
the summer in charge of a boys’ camp in 
the country near Lackawanna; a trained 
Charity Organization Society worker 
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has been in the field since March; a play- 
ground has been opened and a director 
secured; a modified milk station and a 
dispensary have been established. Of 
the expense attendant upon these enter- 
prises five-sixths is borne by the steel 
company. 

During the past month Elizabeth S. 
Williams, long head-worker of the Col- 
lege Settlement on Rivington street, New 
York, has taken up residence in Lacka- 
wanna. Miss Williams takes temporary 
charge of the settlement to develop its 
activities; and during her stay she will 
study the needs of the community. and 
help organize further efforts at improve- 
ment. The Sociological Department of 
the steel company will undoubtedly keep 
closely in touch with this outside work 
and thus rather remarkable co-operative 
relationships for improvement in mill 
and town will be instituted. The appli- 
cation of the experienced judgment and 
democratic standards of neighborhood 
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workers, who have had their training in 
the tenement life of the great cities, to 
such an outlying self-contained indus- 
trial community as Lackawanna is in it- 
self an experiment which will be watched 
with interest. 

There is need, however, for many 
things in Lackawanna which can be 
solved only through the municipality; 
and it is towards such public action that 
these voluntary agencies will no doubt 
in no small measure address themselves, 
in co-operation with those residents of 
the town who in the past have stood out 
for better things. 

The filling of the swamp should be in- 
sisted upon. The building of an adequate 
sewer system should be rushed. The 
Health Board has at last been allowed 
one inspector—that is good, but more 
are needed. The city should be cleaned 
up. The schools should be made to 
serve the people better in the way of 
vocational and night schools. The build- 
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WARD IN THE MOSES TAYLOR HOSPITAL, 
LACKAWANNA. 


ings should be opened as social centers. 
For these and many other advances the 
city is the logical source of authority. 

These proposals are indeed part of the 
program that the North American Civic 
League for Immigrants is proposing to 
the city authorities of Buffalo proper. 
Their program puts chief emphasis on 
the extension of educational facilities in 
the form of evening schools, systematic 
instruction in citizenship, the use of 
school buildings as social gathering 
places, and such measures of industrial 
betterment as industrial education and 
adequate agencies for obtaining employ- 
ment. Inasmuch as over two-thirds of 
Lackawanna’s population is  foreign- 
born, it is especially desirable that the 
league should extend its activities, as it 
has already tentatively done, to this in- 
dustrial suburb. 

But there is more to be considered 
than the reforming of Lackawanna. 
After all, it grew up in just about the 
same way that most towns do. That is 
no reason, though, why we should not 
learn from the experiences of Lacka- 
wanna how not to built a town. For the 
last new town has not yet been built, 
and we may as well consider how a bet- 
ter job may be done in the planning of 
industrial communities. 


Everybody knew there was going to 
be a town at Lackawanna, just as soon 
as it became known that a steel company 
had planned to build a big plant there. 
The steel company knew it and acknowl- 
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edged its responsibility by building its 
two villages. It would have better dis- 
charged that responsibility, so far as the 
town was concerned, if it had been in- 
strumental in making the beginnings of 
a well-planned, well laid-out city. 

When a corporation goes into new 
territory to build a plant, it is by that 
act inviting men and women to come and 
live in the community. When it does 
that it owes it to its employes, and to 
society even more, to see to it that the 
community is a decent place for men and 
women to live in. You cannot erect a 
tenement in a city without submitting 
specifications to a public official and se- 
curing a permit. And if you do not in- 
tend to use certain materials, or take 
certain precautions, you cannot have the 
permit. Neither will it avail you any- 
thing that you are a well intentioned 
person, and that you cannot afford the 
prescribed material, or the kind of plumb- 
ing demanded. If you cannot afford it, 
you do not build. I think that sometime 
we will demand of a corporation that, be- 
fore it commences building a plant in 
a district unsupplied with dwellings, 
it shall show to a state official plans 
for the development of a town where. 
people may live amid healthy, decent 
surroundings. And if the company can- 
not afford, after paying the experts who 
have built its plant, to invest some- 
thing in starting the town as a town 
should be started, with due regard to 
public health and morals, it should not 
be permitted to open its plant. This will 
give the community which the plant is 
to call into being the same protection 
that we now afford to the dwellers of a 
single tenement. 


Regulation of that sort would have 
avoided many of the difficulties which 
now burden Lackawanna people. But 
it leaves untouched the larger problem— 
the work-relationships of the wage- 
earners. From every point of view this 
is the most serious problem. It is so to 
society at large, because of its extensive 
ramifications. It is so to the manage- 
ment, because of the serious conflict of 
interests where stockholders clamor for 
dividends, while higher wages and short- 
er hours may conceivably cut down those 
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dividends. And most of all it is so to 
the wage-earner, because, given fair 
work conditions, reasonable hours, and 
a wage that commands the comforts as 
well as the decencies of life, he can, in 
the Jong run, in a democracy, settle the 
other problems himself. 

There are no easy solutions of the 
labor problem. It is not a local matter. 
You can regulate tenements in Lacka- 
wanna, but labor conditions are affected 
by competition and tend to uniformity 
throughout the country. It is not in 
Lackawanna alone that the twelve-hour 
day saps the vital energy of strong men 
and makes them useless as members of 
the social body. It is not here alone 
that men have forgotten the calendar be- 
cause one day was no different from an- 
other, through the seven work-days of 
each week—a system now largely elimi- 
nated. Nor is it here alone “that the 
wages paid are inadequate to maintain 
a normal standard of living. 

But the Lackawanna Steel Company 
has carried the twelve-hour day further 
than has the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. It has exceeded the latter in 
the amount of Sunday work demanded; 
it not only requires continuous seven-day 
operation in blast furnaces where con- 
tinuous operation is a technical necessity, 
but also in open-hearth furnaces, where 
it is not a technical necessity, and it pays 
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common labor a cent and a half per hour 
less than is paid in the Steel Corporation 
mills in Pittsburgh, a hundred miles 
away. The Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany has’ not, ass yet;= or vari- 
ous reasons, proved a financial success. 
Following a complete reorganization 
of the operating management of 
the company a few years ago a tremend- 
ous work of rehabilitation began. This 
should be borne in mind in reviewing 
the existing situation, especially in ap- 
preciating the difficulties which a man- 
agement not yet in position to declare 
dividends may have in securing appro- 
priations for purposes not directly pro- 
ductive of profits but which would im- 
prove living and working conditions. 

But we are well within the bounds of 
reasonableness in asking the Lackawan- 
na Steel Company—and the Pennsyl- 
vania and Bethlehem Steel Companies, 
too, whose employes are worse off than 
those at Lackawanna—that they shall 
bring their standard of labor conditions 
up to that of the best of their competi- 
tors, low as that is; and then we have a 
right to demand of the steel industry in 
America that labor conditions be raised 
to a point where there may be sufficient 
leisure and sufficient comfort in the 
homes of the workmen to develop 
healthy ideals of citizenship, and strength 
to meet local problems with democratic 
iritelligence. 
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WORK-ACCIDENTS AND THE FARM HAND 
DON D. LESCOHIER 


MINNESOTA BUREAU OF LABOR 


The substitution of power machinery 
for hand labor has made agriculture a 
hazardous industry. Corn shredders, 
grain separators, gasoline engines, 
threshers, cream separators, and. other 
forms of machinery have changed the 
character of agricultural processes, until 
much of the labor in the industry has be- 
come more analogous both in method 
and in danger to factory work than to 
earlier agriculture. Not only this, but 
much of the machinery used is far more 
dangerous than that used in most fac- 
tories, for sufficient attention has not yet 
been paid to guarding it. The public 
has not known enough about the number 
and the causes of accidents on farms to 
realize that farmers need legal protection 
against unguarded machines as badly as 
do factory workers. Prevention is fur- 
ther retarded by the fact that the acci- 
dents are distributed over so wide an 
area that the persons injured do not com- 
bine and crystallize a sentiment for pro- 


1This is the fourth of a series of articles on 
the prevention of work-accidents, by Don D. 
Lescohier. Previous articles were: The Risks of 
the Ore-Diggers, July 1; The Lumberman's Haz- 
ard, August 5; Some Work Hazards which go 
into a Loaf of Bread, September 2. Price for 
each issue, 25 cents. 


AGRICULTURAL ACCIDENTS. 


Nature of Injuries. 


tection. When five men in a factory are 
killed in a year the operatives begin to 
ask why these accidents are happening 
and how they can be prevented ; but when 
as many occur among the same number 
of farmers they do not realize that they 
have need to co-operate for protection. 

Sixteen fatal accidents, two likely to 
result in death, eighty-five serious in- 
juries, and thirty-two severe ones-——a 
total of 135 accidents—were reported 
from Minnesota’s agriculture during 
the past twenty months, eighty-two 
of them, including four fatalities, in 
the last eight months. The reports for 
the first twelve months were especially 
incomplete, but there is no reason to 
believe that the records even for the last 
eight months are a complete toll of 
the accidents. The figures given must be 
considered as illustrations rather than 
statistics. 

Forty-one per cent of the accidents oc- 
curred on corn shredders, which are the 
most dangerous agricultural machines in 
use in the Northwest. One hardly re- 
alizes how common accidents on them 
are until one picks up the “country” pa- 
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pers during November and December 
and reads the comments of the editors. 


One more was added to the long, long list 
of victims of the deadly corn shredder, when 
Curtis Kreger had his hand caught in the 
husking rolls of his father’s shredder, Tues- 
day afternoon. He lost three fingers. 

The crop of -corn-shredder victims is not 
as large this fall as in former years, but 
every now and then fingers and hands are 
caught. Last Friday Frank Peterson cut ‘the 
tips off the fingers of his right hand. 

While Roscoe Mead is the only corn-shred- 
der victim so far from Marshall this season, 
the shredder is numbering its victims by the 


THE MOST DANGEROUS MACHINE IN 
Corn-stalks are fed from table on operator's left to 


front of him. 


score throughout the state. The same ma- 
chine upon which Roscoe lost all the fingers 
of one hand has twice before removed the 
hands of operators, one being the owner. 

Fred Yes lost all the fingers of one hand 
and Charlie Saufferer’s hand was badly lacer- 
ated last week. Both were victims of the 
terrible corn shredder, which takes its toll of 
the farmers every year. 


Of the fifty-six accidents on these ma- 
chines one was fatal; four resulted in 
the loss of an arm; nine in the loss of 
hands; nine, of four fingers; four, of 
three fingers; four, of two fingers; and 
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thirteen, of one finger. The death was 
due to blood-poisoning. 

Fifty-two of the accidents happened 
on the “snapping” and “husking”’ rolls; 
one in some gears while oiling, and two 
on belts. The accidents on the rolls are 
typical accidents on the machines, and 
to make clear the manner of their occur- 
rence and the means of their prevention 
we have presented the accompanying il- 
lustrations. The shredder reproduced is 
the “Deering” six-roll shredder.1 The 
workman is standing ready to feed the 
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snapping-rolls concealed by hood in 


White circle indicates gears that operate snapping-rolls. 


cornstalks into the machine. The bun- 
dles will be pitched down upon the plat- 
form at his side, on which a feed belt 
runs, and will be directed by him into 
the open hood which he is facing. At 
the back of the hood, at the point where 
the gear wheel at the left side of the ma- 
chine has a white mark around it, are the 
““snapping-rolls.” These consist of two 
corrugated rolls, which draw the corn- 


1The illustrations are reproduced from advertis- 
ing circulars of the International Harvester Com- 


pany. 
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SECTION OF SHREDDER HEAD AND 
SNAPPING ROLLS. 


Corn-stalks are caught. from_ table 
by snapping-rolls, which pinch off ears 
and drop them to husking-rolls at opera- 
tor’s feet, and then pass to shredder- 
knives shown behind and to right of 
snappers. 


stalks in and feed them into the shredder 
knives, and at the same time snap off 
the ears and cause them to fall down 
into the “husking-rolls” underneath. 

The second cut shows a section of the 
snapping-rolls, with the shredder knives 
behind them, and gives the reader some 
conception of how terrible it is for a 
man to get his hand caught in the snap- 
ping-rolls and drawn through to the 
shredder knives. 

In the small, two-roll shredder the 
snapping-rolls are set in an oblique posi- 
tion, and the lower portion of them does 
the husking. They are probably more 
dangerous even than the large machines, 
because the stalks must be fed into a 
short oblique funnel instead of along a 
horizontal table, and the rolls are closer 
to the operator. Usually the ac- 
cidents. occur either ~ because the 
stalks clog up the snapping-rolls and 
the operators reach under the hoods 
to try to make them run better, or 
because one or more ears clog up the 
husking-rolls, and workmen reach in and 
try to pull the ears out from there. A few 
illustrative accidents may be described 
in the words of the newspapers which re- 
ported them: 


The machine was not running nicely, it 
having got clogged up with cornstalks, and 
Pete reached in with one hand to pull out 
the rubbish which caused the trouble. In 
some way his hand was caught, and two fin- 
gers clipped off. 
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He tried to loosen a corn cob which was 
stuck in the husking-rolls, and his glove was 
caught, drawing his right hand between the 
rolls in a second. 

He had on two pairs of canvas gloves to 
keep his hands warm. One of the outer gloves 
was slightly torn, and this caught his hand 
and drew it into the shredder, breaking all 
the bones and lacerating the flesh in a ter- 
ribe manner. His arm had to be amputated 
between the elbow and wrist. 

The job was nearly completed when, about 
six o’clock in the evening, the machine be- 
came clogged. In the hurry, Mr. Lindstrom 
used his hands to clean out the husks. His 
right hand was caught between the husks and 
roller, and mangled so badly that the doctor 
found it necessary to amputate the fingers. 

He was running a corn shredder and got his 
hand too near the blades of the machine and 
it was drawn in and badly mangled. Nearly 
his entire hand had to be amputated. 


The 911 Minnesota Legislature 
passed a law (copied from Wisconsin) 
designed to prevent these accidents. Its 
purpose is, first, to require such an elon- 
gation of the hood over the snapping- 
rolls that a man cannot reach in and 
touch either the snapping- or husking- 
rolls, and, second, to prohibit the opera- 
tion of unguarded machines by incom- 
petent persons. Vigorous efforts are be- 
ing made by the labor commissioner to 
make the law effective and these regula- 
lations will unquestionably stop most of 
the accidents, though it will be difficult 
to prevent the employment of any but 
competent men on the old machines. The 
ability to reach the rolls and the youth 
and inexperience of many of the opera- 
tors are the prime causes of the casual- 
ties. 

Chapter 354, Minnesota Session Laws 
Of 1911, reads. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota: 


Section 1. No person, firm, or corporation 
shall sell, offer, or expose for sale any ma- 
chine to be operated by steam or other power, 
for the purpose of husking or shredding corn 
or cornstalks, unless the said machine shall 
be provided with reasonable safety devices 
approved by the commissioner of labor for 
the protection from accidents from the snap- 
ping-rollers and husking-rollers, and shall be 
so guarded that the person feeding said ma- 
chine shall be compelled to stand at reason- 
ably safe distance from the snapping-rollers. 

Section 2. No person, firm, or corporation 
shall use, operate, or permit to be used or 
operated any such machine purchased prior 
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to the passage and publication of this act, 
unless, during all the time such machine shall 
be used and operated, it shall be in charge 
of a competent person, whose sole duty shall 
be to oversee and attend to the operating and 
use of the same. : 


Section 3. Any such person, firm, or cor- 
poration, who shall violate any of the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be punished by a 
fine ot not less than twenty-five dollars ($25) 
or more than one hundred dollars ($100.00) 
for each offense. 

Corn shellers cause accident similar 
to those on corn shedders, but not so 
many of them. Five cases have been 
reported since August I, 1910, in which 
the operators got their hands caught in 
the feed-rolls and drawn into the ma- 
chines. Two each lost two fingers, an- 
other suffered a broken arm, and the 
fourth had his arm so crushed and torn 
that it was feared that it would be neces- 
sary to amputate it. These accidents, 
like those with the corn shedder, can 
be prevented only by so constructing the 
machines that the operators cannot reach 
the feed-rolls. 

The wood saw is another dangerous 
machine on Minnesota farms, and, in 
the last five months, six serious acci- 
dents have been reported from its use. 
Most of them could have been avoided 
by a guard on the saw, though one was 
due to carelessness in nailing a board 
supposed to stop a belt from jumping. 
The board loosened, and fell on the saw, 
and it was thrown against the operator’s 
head. At least one of the accidents was 
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due to a loose sleeve that caught on the 
wood-carrier and drew the operator's 
arm against the saw. 

Belts and gear wheels probably rank 
next to corn shedders as causes of un- 
necessary accidents. The belt accidents 
are due either to attempts to put on or 
to take off belts with the machinery run- 
ning, or to unguarded belts. A farmer 
who started a gasoline engine was caught 
by the belt and carried to his death in 
the shafting, and another, working near 
an engine, was caught by the trousers in 
the belt of the engine and whirled about 
the shafting, and his legs were broken. 
We can see no reason why light, trans- 
portable guard-fences cannot be used to 
guard the belts of machines moved from 
farm to farm, and a permanent guard be 
used to protect belts on stationary en- 
gines, as similar belts are protected in 
factories. Two serious accidents, caused 
by attempts to put belts on machines in 
motion, occurred in December. <A 
farmer putting on a corn-shredder belt 
was caught by another belt and whirled 
three times around the shaft. He lost 
his arm above the elbow. Another was 
caught while attempting to push off a 
corn-shredder belt, and his arm was 
broken in two places. These accidents 
could be prevented by slowing down the 
engines while adjusting or removing belts. 

Two deaths, two amputated arms, a 
crushed hand, and an amputated finger— 
the injuries in six gearing accidents re- 


A UNIQUE “SAFETY DEVICE.” 


The tread-mill is used to keep his Royal Majesty, the bull, in sweet temper. 
is doing service to his master and at the same time working off his surplus spirit. 
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THE NEW AGRICULTURE OF THE NORTHWEST. 


An illustration of the rapidly developing use of traction engines 


in the plowing, harrowing, 


and rolling of farm lands in the Middle West and Western States. 


ported during the past few months— 
show that these accidents are to be se- 
riously considered. Two of them—the 
lesser ones—occurred while oiling corn 
shredders, the oilers having got their 
hands into uncovered gears. One of 
those killed was caught and crushed in 
the cogs of a separator, and the other 
was caught by a gear clutch on a gaso- 
line engine, and hurled violently to the 
ground. The “loss-of-an-arm”  acci- 
dents were simple cases of being caught 
in exposed cogs on gasoline engines. 
These accidents could all have been pre- 
vented, except possibly one of the oiling 
accidents, by covers over the cog-wheels. 
An inspection of the agricultural ma- 
chinery on exhibition at last year’s state 
fair revealed that it is the common thing 
to leave dangerous gear wheels on agri- 
cultural machinery entirely uncovered. 
When one inquires why this is done, the 
manufacturers allege that the farmers 
want the machines at the lowest possible 
price, and they must economize wher- 
ever possible in manufacturing them. In 
Europe, where the laws compel the man- 
ufacturers to guard properly dangerous 
parts of agricultural machines, we are 
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informed that the same machines are 
sold by American manufacturers with 
proper guards. 

Occasional accidents occur on a num- 
ber of other machines—such as hay 
presses, cream separators, corn binders, 
hay and litter carriers, mowers, and grain 
separators—but in most cases the acci- 
dents are due either to a special careless- 
ness on the part of the person injured, or 
to one of the causes we have already 
noted—especially gear wheels or belts. 
We will therefore not delay upon these 
accidents, but call attention before clos- 
ing to some of the peculiar ways in which 
casualties occur in agriculture. 

Three persons were drowned during 
1910 «by falling into wells, two of 
them well-cleaners, the other an old man 
who had been weakened by sickness and 
who lost his balance while drawing 
water. A well-digger was killed by an 
explosion of dynamite. Four farmers 
were badly injured by dynamite while 
blasting stumps. They clearly lacked 
knowledge of how to handle the explo- 
sive. 

A farm laborer was killed by a vicious 
bull, and another seriously injured. 
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Three were badly hurt by horses. A 
farmer descending a wheat stack lost his 
balance and fell on a pitch-fork, sustain- 
ing injuries from which he died. Two 
threshers were going up a hill on a 
threshing-engine. The machine “reared 
up” as a horse rises on its hind legs. 
They jumped and ran. The machine 
came back to the ground and, uncon- 
trolled, followed one of the men to the 
fence, crushing him to death. 
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others were crushed, but not seriously, 
between an engine and a separator, be- 
cause of the breaking of a coupling-pin. 
A farm laborer fell in front of a gang 
plow. He was caught by the plowshare, 
and his leg was terribly lacerated. A 
farmer trimming one of his trees fell to 
the ground and was killed. Another was 
thrown from a wagon that tipped over 
while turning. His shoulder and several 


Two | ribs were fractured. 


SLAV FARMERS ON THE “ABANDONED 
FARM” AREA OF CONNECTICUT 


ALEXANDER E. CANCE 


EXPERT IN CHARGE OF THE REPORT OF THE IMMIGRATION COMMISSION ON 
RECENT IMMICRANTS IN ACRICULTURE 


Recent agricultural immigrants to south- 
ern New England, though not numerous, 
represent three rather distinct economic 
types. First are the laborers, Portuguese, 
Finnish, Italian, and Polish, chiefly em- 
ployed in gangs on the cranberry bogs of 
Cape Cod or on market gardens near 
Providence and Boston. Here, capital- 
istic, highly specialized, large-scale agri- 
culture demands large numbers of low- 
priced laborers on the one hand, and 
highly efficient foremen or managers on 
the other—dear land and cheap labor. 
These immigrants are agricultural labor- 
ers pure and simple and are separated 
from land ownership or land proprietor- 
ship by an almost impassable gulf. 

The second class are the rural com- 
munities of land-owning foreigners who 
occupy fertile soils, such as those in the 
Connecticut valley, and who are engaged 
in the production of special crops—on- 
ions, tobacco, fruit, or market garden 
produce. These colonies for the most 
are prospering wonderfully and have be- 
come permanent additions to the rural 
communities of their adoption. Their 
present problems are connected with 


1[he material facts used in this paper, which 
is the second in a series by Alexander EH, Cance 
on agricultural immigrant groups in the United 
States, were gathered by the author while _in- 
vestigating immigrant communities in New Eng- 
land for the United States Immigration Commis- 
sion. The .irst article in the series, Piedmontese 
on the Mississippi, appeared in THm Survey of 
September 2. Price 25 cents. 
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what may be called their higher life— 
social, educational, moral, and political: 
Materially they are on a prosperous and 
hopeful footing. 

The Slavic and Jewish immigrants 
on the Connecticut highlands, with whom 
this article deals, must be regarded in 
an economic light as different from those 
just mentioned. There are few sec- 
tions of Connecticut rougher, stonier, 
or less adapted to general farming 
than the upland towns lying between 
the eastern wall of the Connecticut val- 
ley and the Willimantic river, from New 
London and Saybrook northward to the 
Massachusetts line. 

For many years this section has been 
agriculturally decadent, and the rural 
population has declined steadily. Com- 
munities that flourished a hundred years 
ago would now be well-nigh depopulated 
were it not for the recent ingress of for- 
eigners; thousands of acres of land for- 
merly in tillage have been allowed to 
grow up to chestnut sprouts, and exten- 
sive areas of pasture land are now pro- 
ducing little but brush and briers. 

The restoration of these lands is a 
grave problem. Conservationists have 
recommended white pine, agricultural ex- 
perts have advised the introduction of 
sheep husbandry, while with the same 
purpose in view—that of re-populating 
the worn-out ridges and restoring their 


“BOHEMIAN HALL,” 
The Bohemian flag 


fertility—philanthropists, humanitarians, 
and real estate agents have urged immi- 
grant occupation. The execution of this 
program of vicarious restoration has, 
strange to tell, proved more beneficial to 
the land agent than to the incoming immi- 
grant. The immigrant pioneer settling the 
western prairies goes to his uncleared, 
virgin land as to a bank, upon which he 
may draw indefinitely for sustenance. The 
roughly scratched soil, sown to grain, 
without further effort gives abundant re- 
turns. On the thin, worn, long exhaust- 
ed acres of upland New England, how- 
ever, this procedure produces nothing, 
To draw from the bank, the immigrant 
must first make rather large deposits of 
labor and fertilizer. The soil must be 
constantly and consistently coaxed and 
stimulated. Consequently the foreign occu- 
pant, who frequently comes from a New 
York factory where he has been earn- 
ing $15 to $25 a week, and who 
has invested nearly all his spare cash 
in land, with little capital and small 
knowledge of farming, is likely to meet 
discouragement or disaster in his first en- 
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counter with the exhausted farm, which 
the owner probably sold because he could 
not earn a living upon it. 

One typical case may be mentioned. 
On the top of one of the roughest ridges 
in Tolland county a Slavic family, in 1905, 
bought an old farm of sixty acres. About 
half of the land had once been in tillage 
and $1200 did not seem an exhorbitant 
price to pay for land and buildings. The 
family consists of a man and wife, 
about fifty-nine years of age, two daugh- 
ters employed in New York, and two sons 
about twenty-two and nineteen years of 
age, respectively. Despite the fact that 
the younger son works very steadily in 
a neighboring pearl button factory, the 
family have not been able to support 
themselves and have been obliged to call 
on the daughters for aid more than once. 
They are neat, careful, hard-working 
farmers, but the rock-strewn, infertile 
fields give meagre returns. A careful ac- 
counting showed that scarcely $20 worth 
of produce had been sold from the farm 
in 1909. 

Adequate capital and expert knowledge 
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Many farm boys work here for supplemental income. 


of fruit-raising would probably make the 
farm profitable after a few years. But 
the father invested all his savings in the 
land and a few head of stock. He is not 
an expert farmer and his hardest labor 
and most careful attention to details do 
not suffice to win a meagre subsistence 
from the sterile hillsides. This instance 
is rather a type than an exception in the 
particular neighborhood. 

Butethe obstacles are not all) of the 
same nature. Even with infertile soil 
the foreigner accustomed to the rent- 
ridden fields of Europe might be able to 
coax a lean return from the so-called 
“abandoned” hills of New England, were 
he able to purchase his land at a fair 
valuation. But this is reckoning without 
the “land shark.” The movement of 
Slavs to Tolland county dates back but a 
few years—to 1902 or 1903. The greater 
number have arrived since 1905. The first 
comers, who dealt with original owners, 
fared very well, buying land at its real 
value—about $4 to $8 per acre. Later 
the available tracts were grabbed up 
by real-estate speculators, who gath- 
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ered in the bargains, sold the timber to 
lumbermen for the purchase price of the 
land, and, stocking the farm with a few 
old cows and some second-hand tools, 
disposed of the denuded acres to the cred- 
ulous and unsophisticated newcomer for 
more than the original sale price. Some 
of the agents are Americans, some are 
foreigners who advertise extensively in 
Bohemian and Polish newspapers. _ 

The testimony in regard to sharp prac- 
tices is specific and ample. 

“Tt is a shame,” said an intelligent of- 
ficer, “that such barefaced rascality 
should go on. I have known farms that 
were bought for $1,000 to be sold by 
the buying speculator within a month for 
$5,000, timber rights reserved. The price 
asked is ordinarily limited only by the 
size of the land-seeker’s pocketbook.” 

One man who paid $1,000 cash for a 
place found that the agent had bought 
the option on it from the American own- 
er a few days previously for $400. An- 
other, who bought seventy-five acres in 
1908 for $1850, found on survey that the 
farm had shrunk to fifty acres and the 
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assessed value to $400. In Tolland county 
more than one-half the foreigners in- 
terviewed by the author for the Immigra- 
tion Commission related tales of exploit- 
ation of one sort or another. The reser- 
vation-of-timber clause in deeds to immi- 
grants is so common that it may be called 
universal. The buyer of fairly thrifty, 
growing chestnut timber land is thus not 
only deprived of his only immediate 
source of revenue, but is sometimes left 
without sufficient firewood in a region of 
forest. It is clear that some steps should 
be taken to investigate and prevent the 
continuance of methods that would 
scarcecly have been tolerated in the 
palmy days of real estate piracy. 

Exclusive of Jews, who have settled 
in comparatively large numbers near 
Chesterficld and Colchester, in New Lon- 
don county, perhaps 125 families of 
Poles, Bohemians, and other Slavic peo- 
ples have purchased farms on the upper 
Connecticut highland, chiefly in Tolland 
county. The Bohemians are perhaps the 
most numerous, the most prosperous, and 
on the whole the most discontented. 
Nearly all the foreigners migrated from 
New York city, but the Bohemians came 
from skilled occupations and brought 
more money with them than the Poles 
and Slovaks. The Slovaks are the most 
recent comers; they are poor, occupy 
rough, stony, barren land for the most 
part, and their hopeless attempts to clear 
and put in cultivation little patches of 
rock-strewn soil are pathetic. 

It is significant that very few or none 
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of the thousands of immigrants employ- 
ed in the textile mills that thickly line 
the banks of the Willimantic river have 
become farmers. The _ city-to-country 
movement of factory-workers in the im- 
mediate vicinity is almost negligible. Nor 
has there been any organized movement 
to this section nor any purposeful scheme 
of colonization. It is interesting to ob- 
serve, however, that the motives actuat- 
ing the rural trend of foreigners are not 
different from those that impel Ameri- 
cans to the countryside. Some confessed 
that they had gained their notion of the 
charms of country life when spending 
their summers with some Bohemian fam- 
ily in the country. A few families came 
purposing to take summer boarders and 
are discouraged to find that a forty-acre 
farm will not provide vegetables, fruit, 
eggs, and milk to feed forty boarders. 
The summer boarder industry, rightly 
managed, is a source of profit, but few 
have succeeded in the enterprise. Others 
came lured by the glowing advertise- 
ments of cheap land and easy living, in- 
serted in Slav periodicals by land agents. 
Some came to escape the factory life of 
the great city and several came seeking 
health and a country home. Few have 
had much rural experience ; most of them 
found land and rents ridiculously cheap 
compared with New York city prices, 
and practically all have felt severely the 
loss of the regular weekly cash income 
from factory labor. 

The isolation has, in some respects, 
worn upon the women and the young, but 
the unresponsiveness of the soil to their 
constant and untiring exertions has been 
the greatest cause of discouragement. 
Some families live very meanly, and were 
it not for supplementary earnings in the 
small pearl button factories scattered 
here and there through the county they 
would surely suffer want. Several of 
the earliest settlers have given up in de- 
pair the hopeless attempt to win a living 
from their farms. The grown-up mem- 
bers of the families are almost invariably 
found employed in some supplementary 
factory occupation. 

Two further considerations tend to re- 
tard the progress of the Slavic farmers; 
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the growing of staple crops exclusively, 
raised by primitive methods, and the in- 
adequate facilities for marketing their 
products. The principal district under dis- 
cussion is about fifteen miles square, with 
a branch of the Willimantic river run- 
ning north and south through its center. 
Stafford Springs, having a population of 
2460 in 1900, is the principal railroad 
town and marketing center; within its 
boundaries are fourteen woolen and 
shoddy mills, employing hundreds of im- 
migrants. Despite this body of local 
consumers, the chief crops raised in 
Tolland county are hay and oats, corn, 
_a few potatoes, and a little rye, buck- 
wheat, and millet. Most farmers keep 
a few cows of nondescript breed, sell- 
ing the milk, delivered at the railway 
station every morning, to Boston or 
Providence milk contractors. Most of 
the farms are six to ten miles distant 
from town, over rough, steep dirt roads, 
and few crops are produced for market. 
Excepting milk production, the agricul- 
ture is primitive, extensive, and self- 
sufficing. Of twenty-six farms investi- 
gated in some detail, only three-fourths 
showed any cash returns from products 
marketed. None of the Slovaks report- 
ed sales of more than $250 yearly, and 
41 per cent sold nothing for cash; one- 
third of the Bohemians sell less than 
$50 worth of products per farm per year, 
one-half sell between $50 and $500 
worth, and only three average more than 
$500 worth of cash sales. 

Oxen are frequently used instead of 
horses, scythes are more numerous than 
mowing-machines,  self-binders and 
threshers are unknown. Annual appli- 
cations of commercial fertilizer rarely 
exceed $6 in value on Slovak farms, 
and in almost every respect agri- 


culture is very backward. The native’ 


farmers are, on the whole, doing a lit- 
tle better than the newcomers, very few 
of whom are at all hopeful or contented. 
The Bohemians are hard and intelligent 
workers, and despite the dilapidated con- 
dition of the buildings when purchased 
most of them have greatly improved 
their surroundings and have neat and 
well kept farmsteads. 

One of the greatest handicaps to 
agricultural progress is the distance to 
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markets, or rather the actual dearth of 
markets for any produce that returns a 
profit. Milk is really produced at a loss, 
fresh vegetables for the local trade are 
not being produced in any systematic 
way, and shipments of perishables to 
the large cities are not remunerative. In 
fact, lack of markets is one of the most 
frequent complaints of the immigrant. 
Were it not for the income derived from 
mill employment and outside labor, ex- 
istence would be impossible in some in- 
stances. Those fortunate enough to 
have unreserved timber tracts from 
which railroad ties can be cut are able 
to increase their receipts materially by 
removing the timber, but farm produce 
is not a dependable source of income. 

Socially the foreigners are hindered 
by poverty and isolation. Nevertheless, 
several social enterprises have been set 
on foot by the Bohemians. In one place 
there is a local Bohemian band; in an- 
other a farmers’ organization for crop 
and stock insurance and social purposes. 
An active local of a well known Bohem- 
ian mutual aid society has purchased a 
countrv school-house (over which float 
both the United States and the Bohem- 
ian flags) in which to hold regular meet- 
ings; a woman’s auxiliary aids in de- 
veloping the social life of the immi- 
grants. 

The foreigners have no common 
church affiliations—a fact of signific- 
ance, permitting the rapid dissolution of 
national and racial ties and the ready 
Americanization of the Bohemians. The 
children attend the Protestant Sabbath 
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schools with American young people, 
but few of the older people have any 
regular church connections. The Bo- 
hemians have high ideals of education. 
All their children of school age attend 
the district school with great regularity ; 
some attend high school, and a few of 
the boys are at college. Lack of funds 
alone prevents a larger use of educa- 
tional facilities. The Slovaks are poor- 
er and have a lower economic and ed- 
ucational standard of living. A large 
percentage of the Bohemians are either 
American citizens or have taken out first 
papers; of the other Slavs scarcely any 
have taken any steps toward citizenship. 
All in all, immigration to this “aban- 
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doned farm” area has not been .very 
successful from an economic point of 
view. On the other hand, the immi- 
grants are for the most part a superior 
class. Numerous large colonies of Bo- 
hemians in the west are engaged in 
dairying and grain-farming on a large 
scale, and are exceptionally prosperous 
and progressive. 

Or, by contrast, consider the remark- 
ably successful occupation of the towns 
of Hadley and Sunderland in the Con- 
necticut valley. In Sunderland the Poles 
will soon far outnumber the original 
native New England stock. They are 
steadily taking possession of the richest 
and most valuable riparian lands of the 
Connecticut, successfully raising tobacco 
and onions, buying homes for themselves, 
and settling down permanently. There is 
nothing exceptional about these Poles. 
They are industrious, and, working in 
tobacco and onion on fertile soil, their 


industry has been immediately and 
abundantly rewarded. 

The fault lies not in the men 
but in the exhausted soil, the ex- 
orbitant prices paid for land, the 


isolated location, and the out-of-date sys- 
tem of agriculture. No people are more 
earnest or more willing to learn and prac- 
tise more advanced methods; and herein 
lies a splendid opportunity for legal ad- 
vice, agricultural demonstration, and 
practical extension work by the agricul- 
tural colleges, experiment stations, and 
state boards of agriculture, not only in 
Connecticut but in all of the older states 
where only expert, intensive, specialized 
farming is profitable. 


‘ SLAVS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
A group that participated in the Polish-American Farmers’ Day, 


cultural College, Amherst, Mass., 


March 31, 1911. 


held at Massachusetts Agri- 
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THE SYRIAN AS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 
LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


In the early days of Syrian immigra- 
tion almost all came with the intention 
of soon returning to the old country. 
Business can be done in Syria with about 
half the capital required here, and these 
pioneer immigrants expected to return 
home after accumulating a small capital 
for this purpose. They did not seek 
naturalization. Later, they began to con- 
sider the advantage which American 
citizenship might give them when they 
returned home, including, as it does for 
Americans and as they imagined it would 
for themselves, extra-territoriality. The 
American government has always held 
that its naturalized citizens retain their 
citizenship wherever they go, even in the 
country of original allegiance. In this 
doctrine, however, it has stood practic- 
ally alone. The large standing armics 
maintained by European countries make 
these governments loath to admit the 
claim, which they do only, if at all, by 
special treaty. Turkey has never agreed 
to such a treaty, and any naturalized 


1No. IV completes the series of articles. on 
Syrians in the United States by Louise Seymour 

oughton. The three previous articles were: I, 
Sources and Settlement, July 1; II, Business Ac- 
tivities, Aug. 5; III, Intellectual and Social Status, 
Sept 2. Price for each issue, 25 cents. 
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American citizen originally of that ein- 
pire who returns to Turkey does so at 
his own risk. As a matter of fact, this, 
so far as Syrians are concerned, is in the 
main a purely academic question. No 
Syrian naturalized in America has com- 
mitted any crime against the Turkish 
government, such as would compel the 
latter “to act Jun) scasewtoty shismere. 
turn to Syria; and therefore the fear 
so often expressed, as an argument 
against Syrian immigration, that natur- 
alized Syrians will return home, commit 
crimes, claim extra-territoriality, and 
embroil our government with that of 
Turkey, is a.mere chimera. 

Since the constitutional revolution in 
Turkey, however, though not in the least 
because of it, the attitude of our gov- 
ernment toward the naturalization of 
Asiatics has necessarily affected Syrians. 
The United -States has, however, re- 
cently amended the immigration and 
naturalization law by which Asiatics 
were excluded from becoming natural- 
ized citizens. The question whether 
Syrians could become naturalized 
was raised in St. Louis, where the 
United States District Court held that 
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they could not become naturalized. a number of intelligent and leading Syr- 


This case was carried to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in that district and the deci- 
sion of the lower court was reversed. 
The same question was raised in the 
Southern District of New York, (New 
York city) about two years ago, and the 
lower court held that they could be nat- 
uralized; this decision was affirmed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of this dis- 
trict. 

It might be expected that the recent 
constitutional revolution, which for the 
first time put the Christian subjects of 
the sultan on a par with Moslems as to 
liability to conscription, would operate 
to check Syrian emigration. Up to that 
time the Turkish government had per- 
haps not dared, had certainly not desired, 
to put a musket into Christian hands. 
Until then, for a Moslem to emigrate 
was virtually an act of desertion, since 
every Moslem might be called to the 
army at any time. But Christians labor- 
ed under no such disability. At present 
all subjects of the Sultan stand theoretic- 
ally on the same footing, and, it might 
be presumed, with a corresponding ef- 
fect upon the emigration of Syrian 
Christians. 

The best Syrian opinion appears to be, 
however, that liability to conscription is 
hardly likely to affect emigration, for 
the present government does not seem 
greatly to desire the presence of Chris- 
tians in the army. Conversation with 
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ians after the Adana massacres brought 
to light the fact that the liability 
of Christian Syrians to conscription 
would be likely to check the return of 
Syrian immigrants for some years, at 
least. Not that they dread the ordinary 
hardships and chances of army life, but 
they do not believe that a government 
which dealt with the Adana criminals as 
the constitutional government of Turkey 
did can be trusted to be just to its Chris- 
tian conscripts. This, however, was two 
years ago. 

At present, the best Syrian opinion 
seems to be that emigration will not be 
appreciably affected for years to come— 
perhaps not for half a century, writes 
one of the most prominent Syrians in 
this country, since 


the chief incentive of Syrian emigration is 
commercial, and Turkey cannot possibly af- 
ford the commercial advantages America does 
for many generations to come. It is true 
that life in Turkey is beginning to have a 
larger horizon and greater privileges, but it is 
equally true that according to the universal law 
of civilization the needs of the individual in- 
crease with the increase of his advantages, and 
life becomes more strenuous. Therefore, so 
long as the advantages of America are greater 
than the requirements of life in Syria, emigra- 
tion from that country to this will continue to 
seem desirable to Syrians, To this must be 
added also the fact that social life in Amer- 
ica, being more free, enlightened, and sani- 
tary, holds out more charms for enlightened 
Syrians than life in their native land. In 
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short, it seems probable that constitutional 


government in Turkey will have no more re- 
straining effect on Syrian emigration than 
such governments in Europe have had on 
European emigration. 

Until the passage of the law excluding 
Asiatics from naturalization, the major- 
ity of Syrian immigrants sought 
naturalization, and fully one-half the 
male Syrians in the United States are 
naturalized, or have taken out their “first 
papers.” They seek naturalization now 
because they propose to remain here, not 
because they expect to return home. It 
is true that from 20 to 30 per cent of 
those covered by this inquiry (1899- 
1907) declared their hope of returning 
home. These, however, were almost in- 
variably recent arrivals. The exceptions 
were those who, having accumulated a 
small amount of money, insignificant 
here, but which would be a fortune in 
Syria, saw no way of increasing it ex- 
cept by slow economy, and preferred to 
go home to enjoy what they had. The 
prosperous have no intention of return- 
ing. Even those of the former class, 
so far as they have carried out their 
plans of going back to Syria, are more 
than likely to return within a few years. 
A Syrian from a city entirely outside the 
usual lines of travel returned to his 
native city after five or six years in this 
country in such a prosperous condition 
as to be the admiration and envy of all 
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his fellow-citizens. He built himself a 
fine house and took up as a pastime the 
study of the archeological remains in 
his immediate surroundings. This was 
seven years ago. Within “four years he 
returned to America, finding it after all 
impossible to enjoy the otiuwm cum dig- 
nitate of his life in Syria. 

Some ten or twelve years ago, while 
the ideal was still to acquire a fortune 
and go home to enjoy it, many returned 
to Syria as soon as they had accumu- 
lated a little, bought land, laid the foun- 
dations of a large house, and came back 
to make enough to finish it and live in 
it. It would be safe to prophesy that 
not one in ten of these houses has been 
or will be finished for the original owner. 
Inquiry in more than twenty cities shows 
that not more than I per cent of those 
who are naturalized expect to go home, 
except for brief visits. The answer 
“Yes, and gladly!” given to the ques- 
tion as to the wish to remain appears 
to express the general opinion. Others 
answer, “All will remain.” ‘ane oOme 
expect to go back but all will return.” 

Though in the case of other Turkish 
subjects, notably Armenians, permission 
has in a number of instances been de- 
nied, there seems to have been no dif- 
ficulty whatever, either before or since 
the Revolution, as to the freedom of Sy- 
rians naturalized here to return to Syria 
for a longer or shorter visit. There is 
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in Syria. 


a constant though small stream of travel 
in both directions of Syrians who go 
home, sometimes alone to bring back a 
bride, to sell property, to settle an estate, 
or to buy goods, or, often accompanied 
by wife and American-born children, to 
visit parents and relatives. Such visits 
often last for several months or a year, 
but so far as Syrians are concerned no 
difficulty appears to have been found in 
gaining from the Turkish government 
the requisite permission for such a visit. 
It is certain that all Syrians in this 
country perfectly understand the laws 
and the practice of the Turkish govern- 
ment with regard to naturalized emi- 
grants, and they are not likely to incur 
risks in the matter of Visiting their native 
land. 

Some Syrians express a wish that the 
brightest and most successful of their 
race should return home, since they 
could do much for their country. Love 
of Syria is rooted in every Syrian heart, 
however heartily they may propose to 
cast in their lot with that of their adopt- 
ed country. They are proud of Syria’s 
natural beauty, of her undeveloped pos- 
sibilities, her treasures hidden in the 
earth, her mineral wealth, her inexhaust- 
ible fertility. They believe Syria to be 
the richest country in the world, and they 
nourish a deep grievance against the 
late Sultan because his policy kept her 

1In this as in many other characteristics the 
, “the Frenchman of the Hast,” is very like 
the Frenchman of Hurope, whose loyalty to the 
adopted country—Holland, England, America, the 


Rhine Provinces—has for 300 years been pro- 
verbial. 
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in the rear of other nations. They long 


to change all this by the potent influence 
of Americanism, infused into her life 
by the return of her most intelligent and 
influential sons. 

All Syrians in this country, quite as 
much, perhaps, since the Turkish revolu- 
tion as before, desire a change in the 
government of the Ottoman Empire— 
the Christians through such a Protec< 
torate as England has for a quarter- 
century exercised over Egypt, the Mos- 
lems by the substitution of some other 
Moslem power for that of the Turk.’ 
But neither group desires to effect such 
changes by any other than the orderly 
method of working through public opin- 
ion to compel a reform in the existing 
government. Yet all this is rather a 
pious hope than an active endeavor. 

There was therefore no foundation for 
the statement put forth a few years ago 
by several American writers that the 
Syrian love of freedom was taking the 
form of an organized effort to promote 
insurrection in Turkey. Such a state- 
ment places Syrian immigrants in a false 
light. A “United Syria” society does 
exist in this country, being perhaps the 
successor of the “Young Syria” society 
formed a number of years ago, not to 
promote insurrection, but purely to pro- 
mote the welfare of Syrians. The 
Young Syria Society practically died 
some three years ago in the eastern 
states, especially in New York, where, 
as one of them said, (in 1908) “the 
Syrians are too busy to pay attention to 
Turkey.”? Most of them, he added, are 
now American citizens, and would cer- 
tainly not join in any step against the 
Turkish government. The Young Syria 
Society, however, still flourishes in the 


West, and appears to have gained new 
‘In the early days of this inquiry it was inter- 


esting to discover that the less intelligent Syrian 
had devised 
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hope and new activity since the consti- 
tutional revolution in Constantinople. 
The United Syria Society above al- 
luded to is of comparatively recent for- 
mation, and appears to stand on a much 
stronger basis than its predecessor. In 
the words of one of its officers, its pur- 
pose is “to improve the social and politi- 
cal status of Syria.” The means by which 
it proposes to effect this end are by rais- 
ing the general standard of enlighten- 
ment at home, and by arousing Euro- 
pean public opinion. This (to quote 
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grant to this country was born and bred 
to manhood under a system of the most 
bitter religious hostility; that, as has 
before been shown,! the majority of local 
disturbances among them in this country 
have been due to the same cause, the 
fact that a society of Syrians can be 
founded upon a basis of broad catholic- 
ity (the word “tolerance” would do 
them injustice) speaks volumes for the 
influence of this country upon these men 
and for their capacity to become valu- 
able members of the community. As 
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picture was taken in Cairo during a recent visit. 


again) “is the largest Syrian organiza- 
tion in this country. There are no re- 
strictions as to religions, and its aims are 
generally to promote the welfare of Syr- 
ians wherever it will find its efforts pro- 
ductive of results.” 

There is more significance than may 
at first appear in the statement that the 
United Syria Society permits no’ re- 
strictions as to religions in its member- 
ship. When one reflects that nearly all 
the large uprisings and petty feuds in 
Syria have been due to religious antag- 
onism; that every adult Syrian immi- 


significant is the fact that the Syrian 
Ladies’ Aid Society already mentioned? 
exhibits a like catholicity, its thirty-two 
members representing every Christian 
sect acknowledged by Syrians. 

As citizens, then, Syrians appear to be 
in so far desirable as that they do not 
commit crimes, are orderly and indus- 
trious, and generally peaceable. Not 
less than this should be said of them as 
a group. To this it may be added that an 
unusually large proportion of the group 
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are men of education and refinement, 
capable of holding their own among the 
better class of Americans. They always 
vote, and never sell their votes—although 
in one city they have been suspected of 
doing so—and they certainly have not 
been without the opportunity. A newly 
arrived immigrant, three years ago, 
naively wrote home to his family of the 
wondrous hospitality of this country, 
since he had not only been invited to 
vote, but paid for doing so; but such 
artless innocence is soon undeceived. Up 
to the present time Syrians have not par- 
ticularly interested themselves in  poli- 
tics, save when a presidential election 
is impending. They have not aspired to 
office, except in one instance to be later 
noticed, but are at times sufficiently in- 
terested in local issues to combine their 
strength and throw their influence for 
a certain candidate, It is not surprising 
that as yet they are easily led by promi- 
nent Syrians and by leading American 
politicians; but, considering the propor- 
tion who cannot read English, and the 
largely personal character of the Arabic 
newspapers, they appear to be surpris- 
ingly well informed as to issues and 
candidates. They hold the franchise as 
a high privilege, and, although generally 
voting as Republicans, yet in local issues 
the character of the candidate appears 
to have more weight with them than con- 
siderations of party. The more educated 
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here. The Maronite (Christian) sect originated 
in this region about 600 A. D. 


men take a sympathetic interest in all 
issues, local and national, an interest 
which, however, expresses itself merely 
by the ballot. Only two. professional 
politicians have been found among them. 

There is an independent political club 
in Chicago, with a charter and an exe- 
cutive committee of thirty members; but 
in’most of the larger cities, especially 
in New York, religious differences work 
against political as well as social union. 
In one western city a prosperous mer- 
chant is frankly the political “boss” of 
a small colony. “The King” he is call- 
ed, but more often by his American 
neighbors than by his Syrian adherents. 

The one exception thus far to the 
statement that Syrians have not aspired 
to political office was found last year in 
Anton Simon, a prosperous commission 
merchant in New York, who lives in 
South Brooklyn. He was born in Le- 
banon, and has been a resident of this 
country for twenty years. Mr. Simon 
was chairman of the Roosevelt Recep- 
tion Committee in 1910, and ran as the 
Republican nominee to represent the 
I'ifth Senatorial District in the New 
York State Senate. Though defeated 
at the polls, his nomination was a signifi- 
cant and it may properly be said a hope- 
ful event. In accepting the nomination 
Mr. Simon declared himself for state- 
wide direct nominations, for the income 
tax, the conservation of the natural 
resources of the state, and the hearty 
support of every effort to “drive out 
corruption in politics and to dissolve the 
union between corrupt politics and cor- 
rupt business.” 
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With the ex- 
ception of the 
one city where 
they seem to be 
of the least de- 
sirable class, and 
are certainly the 
least respected, 
the consensus of 
opinion is that 
Syrians make 
excellent _citi- 
zens. Thougn 
they so far show the 
natural effects. of cen- 
turies of oppression 
as not to be always 
morally robust, they 
are with few excep- 
tions morally upright. 
They are frequently 
accused of being un- 
truthful, and the ac- 
cusation is no doubt 
well grounded; yet 
even this fault, in 
their case, is the re- 
verse side of a virtue, 
or at least of a lovely 
quality—intense sym- 
pathy with the wishes 
of others, and an hon- 
est desire to promote 
them. It has been 
said, and hardly with 
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exageration, that if 
you meet a Syrian at 
the fork of a road, 
and ask which branch 
will lead you to your 
destination, you will 
almost see, behind his 
eyes, the travail of 
his brain to discover 
from something in 
yourself which road 
would please you 
best. This certainly 
does not harmonize 
with the — so-called 
Anglo-Saxon love of 
truth, doubtfully 
manifested by many 
Anglo-Saxons; and 
one must admit that 
the Anglo-Saxon va- 
riety of truthfulness 
is not a Syrian char- 
acteristic. But his un- 
truthfulness does not 
always spring from 
that generally preva- 
lent motive, desire to 
promote his own ad- 
vantage; and if truth- 
fulness includes loyal- 
ty, ready self-denial 
to promote a cause 
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that seems to him right, the Syrian is 
to that extent truthful. 

So with business probity. One of the 
Syrians themselves says that a care for 
honor keeps them honest, but indirectly 
they will steal, when occasion serves, 
by misrepresenting the quality of 
their wares. This, however, does 
not seem to be exclusively a Syrian 
wice... .Not- a’ single exception “has 
been encountered to the _ testimony 
of Americans who have business deal- 
ings with them that they are perfectly 
honest and reliable.. And if it be true 
that only a care for reputation keeps 
them honest, it is certainly striking 
that the large number of Syrian immi- 
grants who are scattered through the 
country by twos and threes, totally ig- 
nored by the communities in which they 
live, have not suffered morally by isola- 
tion. 

Though they are even romantically 
loyal to Syria, they have a keen sense 
of the advantages America has to offer 
them, and their gratitude to this country 
is deeper than the character of their re- 
ception here would seem to warrant. 
And the advantages are certainly not all 
on one side. That New York paper 
which more than any other has given 
notoriety to the crimes and misdemean- 
ors of this people testifies that “there 
is not a more industrious or capable 
representative of the East than the 
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Syrians. He generally brings money, 
lives at peace ” summing up with, 
“They have an important part in the fu- 
ture of this country,” 

Especially is this true of the women of 
this race. Even more striking than their 
readiness to sink age-long sectarian riv- 
alry, and work together for benevolent 
purposes, is the fact of their readiness 
to enter upon a professional career— 
a striking fact when one considers 
the secluded lives of Syrian women 
in their own country. A_ delight- 
ful public speaker who is much in 
demand at religious and _ philanthropic 
conventions of American women is Mad- 
ame Layyah Barakat. The wife of a prom- 
inent Syrian physician has a diploma in 
elocution and is a most acceptable lec- 
turer. The fact that Syrian girls in this 
country are studying medicine has been 
mentioned. Strikingly enough, the ex- 
ample was set them by a woman of one 
of the best families of Syria who has 
not emigrated, but who, encouraged by 
American missionaries and English resi- 
dents of her country, went to England 
and took a course in medicine, returning 
home to bless her own people. She is pe- 
culiarly successful in treating diseases of 
the eye. 

An impressive illustration of the atti- 
tude of Syrian immigrants toward this 
country is furnished by recent economic 
conditions. The financial depression of 
1907 and 1908 almost turned the cur- 
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rent of immigration back upon itself; 
but although Syrian immigrants, from 
the nature of their business, had acutely 
felt the effects of this depression, and 
although the large emigration from Sy- 
ria in recent years had both raised the 
wages of labor and lowered the price 
of real estate in the home land, Syrian 
immigrants appear not to have had an 
important part in this reflex movement. 

Small as our Syrian population rela- 
tively is, and destined as it is-to become 
relatively smaller, since the limit of Syr- 
ian emigration must soon be reached, all 
that has thus far been discovered bears 
out the correctness of the newspaper 
forecast.- Syrians have that to add to 
American civilization which a recent, 
and therefore crude, civilization, a civil- 
ization largely’ built upon rapidly and 
easily gained wealth, always needs: re- 
finement, natural good breeding, calm 
dignity, courtesy, grace, punctilio, the 
spirit of a child, enjoyment of simple 
pleasures, frankness in the expression of 
opinion. All these our Syrian fellow- 
citizens are contributing, except where 
an instinctive sense of being underrated 
shuts them within themselves. Their 
facility and elegance of speech, common 
to all Arabs, but beautifully tempered in 
the Syrian by gentleness and courtesy 
of language, must tend to affect the la- 
mentable prevalence of slang, as the high 
aspirations which actuated so many of 
them in coming here must tend to en- 
noble the ambitions of those around 
them. The Syrians are a people of fine 
gifts, inherited from highly literary an- 
cestors. Six hundred years ago their 
country was the centre of culture, and 
the customs of that period created social 
characteristics not to be neglected now. 
Their aesthetic taste, though in the na- 
ture of things, with a few distinguished 
exceptions, not greatly in evidence here, 
is destined, in the opinion of Americans 
conversant with the work of the few 
artists and writers whom Syria has sent 
here, to have an important influence up- 
on our own art and letters. Even the 
beauty of face and elegance of form 
which characterize this race is not a mat- 
ter of small importance. 

In a still more important respect the 
Syrian may have a positive contribution 
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to make to American civilization. That 
loss of religion with which this country 
appears to be threatened is largely due 
to a too narrow conception of what re- 
ligion is. Upon this conception light 
must come from the East. Syria is the 
native home of religion, and her people 
are instinctively religious. They have 
the aptitude for religious expression, 
even when, as is too often the case 
through the age-long lack of educational 
facilities for their priesthood, their re- 
ligion is entirely a matter of form, and 
rather a party cry than a matter of per- 
sonal experience. 

All the chief religious sects of Syria 
are represented in this country, Maron- 
ite, Orthodox Greek, Latin (Roman) and 
Greek Catholic, (Papal Greek) and Pro- 
testant. In recent years Moslems have 
begun to come; though for them as al- 
ready mentioned emigration is practically 
desertion from the army, and therefore 
none of this religion can emigrate with 
any hope of returning to their own 
country. 

Moslem Syrians in this country are 
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still few in number, the majority of those 
commonly considered Moslems being 
Druses. There are a few of the unor- 
thodox Moslem sect, the Metualey. So 
far as can be ascertained there are ten 
Syrian Roman Catholic churches, thir- 
teen Maronite, seven Papal and seven 
Orthodox Greek, and eighteen Protestant 
bodies having Syrian priests or pastors. 
The Maronite church has a Syrian 
bishop, resident in Brooklyn, where he 
has in recent years built a very good 
church, which was dedicated with im- 
posing ceremonies. There are also (at 
least) nine Moslem, three Druse, and 
one Metualey religious bodies, though it 
is not certain that all or indeed any have 
a religious head. Recently a few Syr- 
ian Jews have come over, but not in suf- 
ficient numbers to permit any useful 
study. There was only one in New York 
in 1902. 
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Besides these religious bodies there are 
many small groups, and scattered mem- 
bers of each sect are found all over the 
country. Toa large degree Syrians have 
remained loyal to their own religion, es- 
pecially where they are sufficient in num- 


ber to maintain a minister. In Phila- 
delphia, where there are two Maronite 
churches, a relic of the founder of the 
sect, Mar (Bishop) Maron, is exhibited 
annually on his feast, which falls on 
February 8. The largest Moslem com- 
munity is perhaps in Providence, where 
they number 150, many of these, how- 
ever, being Turks from Asia Minor. The 
most important Druse communities are 
in Pittsfield and North Adams, Mass.; 
the largest if not the only Metualey com- 
munity in America is in Sioux City. In 
Buffalo, with the exception of one prom- 
inent Protestant family, the Syrian com- 
munity is wholly Maronite. This sect 
predominates in Lawrence, Mass., To- 
ledo, St. Louis, Minneapolis, and St. 
Paul; Latin (Roman) Catholics predom- 
inate in Chicago, Duluth, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Troy, Holyoke, and New Or- 
leans. Orthodox Greeks are found in 
Pittsburgh and many other Pennsylva- 
nia towns; they have a priest in Johns- 
town. About half the Syrians in New 
Haven belong to this sect. Papal Greeks 
predominate in Albany, Worcester, Bos- 
ton, and one or two Connecticut towns. 
In all large cities, however, a variety of 
sects are represented. In Toledo there 
are seven Syrian free-thinkers, some, at 
least, originally Maronites, a remarkable 
and in certain respects a hopeful ex- 
ample of independence of thought. 
Protestants are scattered all through 
the country, and generally hold a rela- 
tively high position. Naturally, perhaps, 
they come here in numbers greatly dis- 
proportionate to the total Protestant pop- 
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ulation of Syria, which is estimated at 
125,000. They are numerous in Boston, 
Lawrence, and Fall River, Mass., To- 
ledo, O., St. Louis, and New York. In 
Albany there are a number of Friends, 
business people of excellent standing. A 
Syrian graduate of McCormick Semi- 


nary was educated in the English 
Friends’ School, Brumanna, and the 
Syrian Prot- 
estant Col- 


lege, Beirtt, 
coming to 
this country 


later. He 
was barely 
graduated 


when he was 
chosen from 
among eight 
candidates to 
‘the pastor- 
ate of a 
ior Cemee les. 
by betta 
church in an 
Illinois city. 
Though he 
has been in 
America 
only a few 
yearsrun nhis 
English is 
perfect, like 
that of all 
the Syrians 
who minis- 
ter to Amer- 
ican congre- 
gations. An- 
Others oye 
ian, a home 
missionary 
of the Pres- 
Dig ei a1 
Church, has 
founded no 


less than 
three churches in pioneer towns 
in Nebraska, Montana, and _ lowa. 


There is a considerable contingent of 
Syrian young men in the Christian As- 
sociations of Pawtucket and Woonsock- 
et, R. I.; Lawrence and Springfield, 
Mass.; Burlington, Vt.; Willimantic and 
Norwich, Conn.; Canton, Cleveland, and 
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DR. MARKY SALLOM. 
A Syrian physician of Philadelphia. 
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Youngstown, O.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
also of New York. 

Where they feel sure of a welcome 
and have no church of their own, Pro- 
testants are glad to attend American 
churches. A number of Protestants in 
Pittsburgh do so. A certain church in 
Boston has so large a Syrian contingent 
as to cause some discomfort to its conserv- 
ative Amer- 
ican mem- 
bers. A 
Presbyterian 
church in 
Minneapolis 
has several 
valued Syr- 
ian mem- 
bers. A Syr- 
ian is an of- 
ficer in one 
of the most 
important 
churches in 
Indianapolis. 
For lack, 
however, of 
the welcome 
which Prot- 
Crcntya: tare 
churches are 
too apt to 
-omit to of- 
fer, many 
Sy Fi aenis; 
S tray mice 
Protestants 
in their own 
OO UWE ie We 
drift away 
from relig- 
ion. In Cal- 
Torr nelae 
where there 
are now 400 
S yt Lanes 
practicing 
professions, 
there is not a Syrian church of any sect. 
or denomination, all Syrians attending: 
American churches or none. The more. 
generous welcome given to all immi- 
grants in the west, as compared with the 
east, for the most part keeps the Syrians 
of that part of the country from growing 
away from religion. 
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Not only Protestants but members of 
the other sects are ready to attend Amer- 
ican churches in default of their own. 
Roman and Greek Catholics and Maron- 
ites are apt to ally themselves with the 
Roman Catholic church, Orthodox 
Greeks with the Greek church where it 
exists, or—where they find a welcome— 
with the Episcopal church. It is worthy 
of note that a certain Dakota farm col- 
ony, breaking up for reasons which do 
not appear, but probably to secure educa- 
tional advantages for their children, and 
removing to an adjacent town, moved 
their church building with them. 

If American churches of those denomi- 
nations most nearly akin to Syrian re- 
ligious habits and beliefs would be more 
hospitable, they would not only find 
these people, as a very few have already 
done, faithful and capable workers, a 
source of inspiration and_ illumination, 
but in return would be able to help them 
to correct those deficiencies in the prac- 
tical application of religion to life which 
are the natural result of religion condi- 
tions in Syria. 

An interesting illustration of the best 
that America has to offer to its Syrian 
population, and the best that its Syrian 
population is capable of giving back to 
America, was given last April, when a 
reception was offered to Dr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Bliss by the Alumni, former stu- 
dents, and Syrian friends of the Syrian 
Protestant College, of which Dr. Bliss 
was the first president, holding that office 


for more than thirty years, and resigning 
it eventually into the hands of his son, 
Dr. Howard Bliss. Though among the 
company then gathered in Kalil’s res- 
taurant were many prominent Americans 
who are interested in the welfare of 
Syria, the exercises were entirely in the 
hands of Syrians, and the addresses 
would have done credit to any gathering 
in New York city. Especially note- 
worthy was the love and loyalty mani- 
fested toward Dr. and Mrs. Bliss, to- 
ward the college, toward Syria, and, in 
hardly a less enthusiastic degree, toward 
the adopted country. 

There is, however, grave reason to 
fear that the good which these people are 
capable of bringing to us may be aborted 
by the indifference and contempt of that 
large proportion of Americans who do 
not know them. They are in every way 
so different from ourselves, so compara- 
tively little is known of their country and 
conditions, that it is not easy to induce 
Americans to interest themselves in 
Syrian immigrants sufficiently to under- 
stand them, and this indifference must 
and does react unfavorably upon them. 
There is pathetic cogency in the appeal 
of one of the most successful and so- 
cially acceptable of this race, speaking 
for his fellow-immigrants: “Don’t mis- 
understand them! Give them the oppor- 
tunities given to other races, and you 
will find them capable of a high develop- 


ment, of a very bright future.” 


SYRIAN FARMSTEAD NEAR LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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SOUTH END HOUSE CADDY SCHEME 


CHARLES F. ERNST 


An all-summer outing for the boys of 
settlement clubs, one which provides for 
a large number under almost ideal con- 
ditions and pays its way—this would 
seem like the beautiful empty dream of 
an irresponsible hour. Yet this is what 
may fairly outline a going enterprise just 
closing its fifth season. The South End 
House has since 1907 provided and di- 
rected the caddy force for the golf links 
at the two great hotels at Bretton Woods, 
in the broad valley at the base of Mt. 
Washington. For two years, the colony 
was under the direction of John P. Whit- 
man; since then the writer has had 
charge. That this service is appreciated 
on its. business side is shown by the fact 
that it is referred to in the circulars both 
of the Bretton Woods hotels and of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. : 

At first, from the settlement point of 
view, it was feared that there might be 
demoralizing influences, particularly in 
connection with the method by which the 
boys should be compensated for their 
work. As to this and all other matters, 
the hotel management has heartily co- 
operated with the settlement toward con- 
serving the boys’ moral interests and pro- 
moting educational results. 

' The caddy service was formerly sup- 
plied by boys from the neighboring 
towns in New Hampshire, supplemented 
occasionally by recruits from the city. 
The total lack of organization and sup- 
ervision under this system left the cad- 
dies practically free to do as they pleased, 
and they were not only irregular in their 
work but were frequently disorderly. 
The need of efficient service led the hotel 
management to seek co-operation with 
some organization capable of supplying 
discipline and supervision. The South 
End House was interested in supplying 
vacations to city boys, and out of this 
joint need came the “Bretton Woods 
Caddies.” 

' The plan has been successful beyond 
hopes. The hotel has secured a body 
of well trained boys under careful sup- 
ervision. Improved living conditions 
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have been provided, as it has been de- 
monstrated that the outlay is returned in 
improved service. The piano is no long- 
er considered a luxury nor the matron 
a concession to sentiment. The manage- 
ment allows the caddies the use of its 
most .exclusive ball-room for a concert, 
provides hayrack rides, and together with 
the guests has in some instances pro- 
vided prizes for athletic competitions and 
automobiles for trips to the “Old Man 
of the Mountain” on Franconia Notch. 

The boys—to the number of sixty or 
seventy each season—are benefited by 
two solid months of good air, good food, 
wholesome companionship, and some- 
thing real to do, which are the best pos- 
sible elements in the vacation of any 
normal boy. Caddying is practically 
free from danger and exposure; the 
hours are short; the work, while suf- 
ficiently taxing, is well within the 
strength of the boys. 

The caddy scheme was successful at 
the start because it was organized within 
a neighborhood by a group of respons- 
ible people. The parents of the boys 
were at first doubtful about letting their 
sons go away all summer. The White 
Mountains suggested a remoteness ‘from 
civilization that held some terrors; to 
this was added the ever-present tene- 
ment dread that children away from 
home might be subjected to some form 
of industrial exploitation. Even though 
the neighborhood experience with the 
vacation houses of the settlement fur- 
nished a basis of confidence, there were 
questionings during the first summer, and 
the lot of those who stood sponsor for 
the experiment at the city end was not 
wholly an easy one. Gossip and mis- 
representation from the camp gained en- 
ergy with every mile they traveled. A 
story of sickness, bad food, or unkind 
treatment precipitated tempests not easy 
to allay. This parental interest has prov- 
ed a great asset in the end, however, for 
the boys now know not only that they 
have committed themselves to experi- 
enced leaders but that there are satis- 
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fied parents in the background. This 
force at home is invaluable in securing 
strong, easily carried organization in the 
mountains. 

The boys are prepared for their duties 
by means of illustrated lectures showing 
the scenery and physical geography of 
the mountains; and friends at first ex- 
plained the duties of a caddy and describ- 
ed the various golf equipment. After 
the first year the boys themselves were 
both ready and anxious to air their 
knowledge of sticks and the game; this 
has made formal instruction not so 
necessary. 

Each summer there have been, how- 
ever, substantial developments in the 
standards of intelligence, skill, considera- 
tion, and watchfulness with which the 
specific business of caddy is performed. 
This is the result of the constant super- 
vision on the part of the directors, with 
many helpful suggestions coming to them 
and directly to the boys from the players. 
This year a plan for reducing the num- 
ber of lost balls met a good response 
from the boys and has shown very satis- 
factory results. 

The management is in the hands of 
the leader of boys’ work in the settle- 
ment, assisted by one or two young col- 
lege men and a matron. The leader must 
necessarily have at heart as well as in 
hand the welfare and individual inter- 
est of each boy; the assistants must be 
first of all good fellows; and the matron 
must draw upon all the feminine virtues, 
for she is called upon to nurse every ill 
from a cut to homesickness, and to create 
anything from a special dessert to the 
music that soothes the high spirits of 
the day into the bed-time mood. 

The caddies. are. quartered at the 
Bretton Inn, a three-story building orig- 
inally occupied by the farm hands and 
laborers of the hotel company. It is sit- 
uated a half-mile from the hotels, and 
thus the caddy colony is free to establish 
and enforce its own standards. One 
might expect that the task of providing 
eating and sleeping quarters for so large 
a group would give the Inn an institu- 
tional cast, but the rooms are homelike; 
a play-room, parlor, open fire-place, and 
piano contribute to this effect. A cov- 
ered porch twelve feet wide fronts the 
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inn and becomes practically an outdoor 
assembly room, especially in the evening, 
when it is well lighted by various colored 
electric globes; and a lawn with flower 
beds and a flag-pole lend dignity to the 
house. The hotel management supplies 
the food for the inn on the basis of a 
menu prescribed by the matron. 

The director of the scheme serves as 
head caddy, and an assistant is the mas- 
ter at the second of the hotels. The 
daily routine is necessarily somewhat ar- 
bitrary. At seven a bugle-call summons 
the boys to morning exercises and to 
shower baths; another call at a quarter 
before eight announces breakfast; and 
a third at half-past eight starts the boys 
to work. The caddy master at each hotel 
assigns the individual boys to the golfers 
and is responsible for all caddy appoint- 
ments. The morning work is usually 
finished at half-past twelve, so that the 
boys have time to take a dip in Lake 
Caroline (which lies a short hundred 
yards from the inn) before dinner at one 
o'clock. The afternoon until half-past 
two is generally free, and most of the 
boys sit on the porch watching the moun- 
tains change shape as the clouds pass 
over the range. Some caddy has had an 
experience in the morning, “his man,” 
as the boys term the guests, being at the 
extreme a weird player or a runner-up 
to the champions. Or perhaps he play- 
ed with a newly invented club or an im- 
ported ball which had peculiar advan- 
tages on the drive or on the ground; or 
it might have been that while looking 
for a ball lost in the long grass the caddy 
had discovered a bird’s nest and “his 
man” had shown him how to mark it 
so that the next player would not tread 
upon the eggs. A bugle-call postpones 
the stories and the boys return to the 
links. Supper comes at half-past six; 
then music, stories, letters home, and a 
clinic for the sun-burns, cuts, and other 
little ailments, until time for “taps” at 
nine o’clock. 

The boys find keen interest and great 
stimulus in associating with the men for 
whom they caddy. The guests at Bret- 
ton Woods are largely successful busi- 
ness and professional men; primarily 
good types of the “man of action.” Most 
golfers take a real interest in their cad- 
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dies, and as a caddy is with his patron 
approximately six hours a day for two 
weeks or a month, it is easily seen that 
the boy is unconsciously greatly influenc- 
ed. Almost to a man the players show a 
sense of responsible consideration for the 
boys, particularly because they under- 
stand and appreciate “the scheme,” as 
the boys always call it. They respond 
very fully to the suggestion that the cad- 
dies be paid simply at the regular rate 
for each round; though when a boy has 
served the same man for a period of 
weeks, a gratuity seems from any point 
of view not unreasonable. Some golf- 
ers make a real effort to ascertain the 
boy’s character, means, and resources, 
and will often endeavor to map out with 
him a course towards a successful life. 
Such interest frequently continues 
through the winter by mutual corres- 
pondence. It is no rare thing for guests 
to visit the boys at the inn in the even- 
ing and relate their personal experiences, 
often full of hard-won battles through 
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the ranks of the industries. The inspira- 
tion from such talks fires the boys with 
ambition and resolution; and each year 
a number who otherwise would have 
gone to work enter high school. Of 
twelve boys who have been at the moun- 
tains during the four years of the ex- 
periment, seven are in high school, and 
four of the five who are working are em- 
ployed by the men for whom they cad- 
died. 

Next to the influence of guests is that 
of the camp organization. During the 
first year of the experiment the group 
was small, and it was considered in the 
light of a family with the director as 
the head. He made the rules and was 
responsible for their enforcement. The 
group has now become so large that the 
“family” is a “community,” with corre- 
sponding responsibilities on the individ- 
ual. While the director is still practic- 
ally the head, theoretically he is the 
chairman of a committee elected from 
their number by the boys. The com- 
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mittee of last year drew up a set of rules 
full of that originality which is the out- 
growth of boys’ idealism combined with 
a first-hand knowledge of one another’s 
hopes and failings. The committee al- 
most unanimously voted the adoption of 
the “by-laws.” The work of the com- 
mittee was at first largely executive and 
then for lack of other business became 
purely administrative. It met once a 
week to consider cases of boys who had 
offended by infractions of the rules, 
and imposed black marks, a certain 
number of which meant discharge 
from the camp and return home. 
After a few sentences were passed the 
community conducted itself so that of- 
fenders were very scarce. The commit- 
tee then announced that white marks 
would be given as “credit for any excep- 
tional act of volunteer service.” This 
substitution of positive for negative gov- 
ernment met with a whole-hearted re- 
sponse. 

The committee handled all petty com- 
plaints either by removing the cause of 
the disturbance or referring the matter 
to the department which it concerned. 
When a lad complained that he was be- 
ing made the victim of practical jokes, 
the persecutors were ferreted out and 
admonished. If a boy considered the 
cocoa not sufficiently sweetened, the but- 
ter over-salt, or his room poorly cleaned, 
the matron was asked to look into the 
matter. All complaints from the guests 
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or the hotel manage- 
ment were decided by 
the committee. The di- 
rector, as chairman of 
the committee, presided, 
explained the business, 
and called for the opin- 
ion of the community. 
The policy is ~ wholly 
democratic up to the 
point where self-educa- 
tion of the boys in real 
democracy has made 
them capable of applying 
it properly both to them- 
selves as individuals 
and to the community as 
a whole. 


During the season 
just closed an encourag- 
ing gain has been made in _ the 


sense of responsibility among the older 
boys for the younger ones. This tendency 
was much stimulated by the promotion 
for the latter part of the summer of one 
of the most experienced caddies to be 
caddy master at one of the hotels—with 
a change in the mode of address used by 
the entire group toward him — from 
Chick oto. Wiis, 

One big fact which lies at the founda- 
tion of the whole scheme is that the boys 
are in the Bretton Woods to work. They 
themselves realize that their personal 
success depends upon their value to the 
hotel management and ‘tthe guests. The 
complex social and business relations be- 
tween the guests, the manager, the lead- 
ers, and the boys themselves tend to de- 
velop and to train personal and group in- 
terest, cleanliness, reliability, independ- 
ence, politeness, sociability, knowledge of 
team work, and a desire for fair play. 
With but few exceptions the boys are 
earning their first money, and the sums 
are therefore larger than they are accus- 
tomed to handle. Here, as in the case 
of government, the situation was first 
treated in the light of a family arrange- 
ment, the director taking the money 
from the guest, paying the boys’ ex- 
penses, and returning the remainder at 


. the end of the season to the boy himself 


or to his parents. Gradually, as the boys 
learned the value of money in terms of 
something other than sweets and pleas- 
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ures, they were given more responsibil-. 


ity. Now the director is banker and the 
community is depositor. In a few in- 
stances the boys have undertaken to be 
their own bankers, paying to the director 
only enough for expenses; but after one 
or two boys had lost their hoards this 
method of saving was practically aband- 
oned. Each boy has a bank-book in which 
every item of expense, board, laundry, 
postage, and miscellaneous expenditure 
is recorded, as are also his deposits. The 
boys themselves know that their com- 
munity is not subsidized and that they 
must work to live, and work regularly. 
The boy who does not earn enough to 
meet his expenses is discharged and seut 
back to Boston; and the boy who works 
one week and loafs the next, even though 
he has made enough to meet the expenses 
of both weeks, is apt to merit discharge 
because of some misdemeanor committed 
during his idle time. The practical ap- 
plication of the parable of the talents 
is clearly recognized by the boys, when 
they see that the caddy who works every 
day is gaining experience, which en- 
hances his value, and the caddy who is 
idle becomes less reliable in the opinion 
of the caddy master. 

At the beginning of the season the 
boys are urged to have some definite 
reason for saving their money, such as 
a gift to their parents of a ton of coal, 
a needed article of clothing or furni- 
ture, a month’s rent, or perhaps a suit 
of clothes for themselves. The general 
response is a race to see who can reach 
his goal first. After the goal is reached, 
or failure threatens, the boys generally 
wish to spend a little money on them- 
selves, and after this desire is satisfied 
another effort is made to reach or go be- 
yond the goal which has been set. 

The boys report at noon and again 
just before supper to deposit earnings, 
or, if they have no money, to give the 
reason. This gives an opportunity to 
keep track of what each-boy has been 
doing during the day, and especially to 
become acquainted with individual char- 
acteristics. Thus it was revealed that 
two boys had made an agreement to sac- 
rifice everything to earn as much money 
as possible. They were the first to leave 
the inn and the last to return. They 
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seldom played ball or golf, and were 
constantly on the watch for chances to 
increase their income by blacking boots, 
digging worms for bait, etc. Not con- 
tent with this strict application, they be- 
gan to give up their noon meal because 
they found that some of the guests 
played regularly from twelve o’clock till 
two and had no caddies. The whole 
story came out when at evening they | 
turned in unusual sums of money. A 
boy who failed to hand in his usual 
amount reluctantly explained that his 
room-mate had been unfortunate in not 
getting a job and he had given him “his 
man.” On the other hand, a boy occa- 
sionally becomes tired of caddying by 
reason of prosperity. Such a lad is gen- 
erally not loafing but merely desires a 
change of occupation. If he can be 
spared from the links,-he is allowed to 
devote his energy to chopping wood, 
building a raft, or taking pictures, as his 
fancy may dictate. 

The caddy scheme attracts and pro- 
vides for all sorts of boys, even those 
whose energy and roughness make them 
undesirable in ordinary boys’ camps. 
The real proof of the value of such 
mingling of characters is the appearance 
of a distinct type, combining individual 
qualities. In addition there are the 
broader lessons taught by the everyday 
life. Especially useful is regularity of 
work, play, eating, and sleeping, supple- 
mented by careful supervision; this not 
only insures health, but brings many to 
realize that it is just the lack of regu- 
larity and care which is responsible for 
their comparatively poor condition 
through the winter. 

Organization of the boys’ own play is 
one of the most vital elements in the 
caddy scheme. A boy will work some- 
what in the hope that he may play, and 
when he finds his work is taking up his 
playtime he frequently ceases to work, 
although he may still give time to an em- 
ployer. The boy who has ample oppor- 
tunity to play will be a factor in his em- 
ployer’s chances of winning a match, 
whereas the same boy deprived of an 
opportunity to play will merely carry 
the bag round the course. Even the 
prospect of money does not create a 
working spirit. Play alone produces the 
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desire to work, and in return work 
makes the play more real. The boy who 
does not play says his job is “too much 
work,” and'the boy who does nothing 
but play finds real organized play “‘too 
much work.” It is this old but too 
often forgotten philosophy of both work 
and play that has to be put in practice 
_ in order that the boys may be truly happy 
and helpful. Naturally the play has to 
be directed, so that it will not conflict 
with the work either by interfering with 
appointments between the employer and 
the caddy or by rendering the boy unfit 
on account of over-exeruon. Base-ball 
and track sports are therefore not well 
adapted to this camp. The fact that 
there are few games or meets serves to 
make the occasional match of more in- 
tense interest to both players and-spec- 
tators. Swimming and golf .are the 
sports particularly adapted to the situa- 
tion. The close proximity of Lake Car- 
oline to the inn not only insures safety 
but makes it convenient for the boys to 
go swimming without fear of missing the 
bugle-call for meals. The management 
has granted the use of a splendid pool in 
the Mount Washington Hotel for one 
evening each week. The most popular 
swimming “hole” is the natural cut of 
the Amononsic River just below the 
falls. Golf is even more adaptable, in 
that no preparation is required. Clubs 
are presented to them, and the boys have 
constructed a crude but very sporty nine- 
hole course in a large field across the road 
from the inn; and here they spend nearly 
every leisure moment matching their 
ability or trying to work out new styles 
of playing. The great advantage of the 
game is that there is just as much fun 
for the boy who wants to play alone as 
there is for those who need competition 
to furnish excitement. The experience 
which they acquire by playing on their 
own account makes them more capable 
and valuable as caddies. Aside from 
athletics, the mountains and the woods 
exercise great and continuous fascina- 
tion, and hardly a day passes without a 
group asking permission to build a camp 
or to tramp over some one of the sur- 
rounding ranges. At least once a year 
the new boys and as many others as can 
be spared from the links climb the Ed- 
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mands Trail up Mt. Pleasant and over 
Franklin and Monroe to the Tiptop 
House on Mt. Washington. It is the 
star event of the season; it marks the 
day of the boy’s first big conquest; and 
the experience thus gained forms the 
background for what will be among the 
best of life-long remembrances. 

Two-thirds of the boys spend their 
evenings in the piano room. The other 
third busy themselves with games or let- 
ters home. At about half-past eight the 
boys who want to hear a story retire to 
their rooms and prepare for bed. Then 
the leader announces whose room is to 
be the “story room,’ and the boys as- 
semble there, to be introduced to Conan 
Doyle, Poe, Scott, Stevenson, Cooper, 
Kipling, and others whose writings are 
comprehensible to city boys only when 
they become acquainted with the rough 
wildness of the woods. 

Another opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the boys’ natural bent presents 
itself on rainy days when everybody is 
forced to stay indoors. Some boys wel- 
come the chance to write unusually long 
letters, or bring their bank accounts up 
to date; others pass the time playing 
cards and games. But to the majority 
a rainy day corresponds to the Sunday 
of a great many artisans; two of the 
boys bring out their violins, another his 
cornet, others request the matron to try 
over a song with them, and there are al- 
ways those who can neither play nor sing 
but make up an attentive audience. An- 
other group with a leaning toward draw- 
ing or painting will assemble in a room 
hastily fitted up as a studio, and here 
again there will always be a certain ele- 
ment of kindred spirits interested enough 
to sit quietly or serve as models if need- 
ed. Then there are those mechanically 
inclined who whittle out models of golf 
clubs, draw plans for a hut, or develop 
pictures. Still others spend the whole 
day decorating their rooms with pictures 
cut out of the magazines or Sunday sup- 
plements, or strip branches of balsam fir 
for pillows. A final group comprising 
the boys who want to read or hear a 
story is the largest of all. Thus the 
director, instead of dreading a rainy day, 
feels, as he is called into this or that 
room to view a successful film, or pass 
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judgment on a sketch or the effect pro- 
duced by changing a picture from one 
position to another on the wall, that the 
day has been one of real recreation. 
The boys enjoy a new and valuable 
experience when at various times during 
the summer representatives of the settle- 
ment visit the camp. The caddies then 
have the opportunity to play host. The 
boys take great pride in the camp and in 
explaining the country round about. 
One of the most vital things about the 
caddy scheme is the way in which the 
summer activities lead up to and follow 
out of those of the winter. The boys 
are selected from the clubs and classes 
of the settlement, their election depend- 
ing upon the evidence which they give 
not only in the club, but also in the pub- 
lic school and on the street, cf their abil- 
ity to make the most of the advantages 
pertaining to the mountain plan. It is 
as if each caddy were the winner of a 
scholarship which he may hold until he 
becomes ineligible because he has moved 
out of the neighborhood, gone to work, 
or fallen below the standard. While the 
number of seasons that a boy may go to 
the mountains depends upon supply and 
demand, it is safe to say that a majority 
of the boys in the neighborhood will each 
have had at least one year in a caddy 
group by the time they are sixteen years 
of age. Thus since 1907, out of one hun- 
dred and fifteen different boys, twelve 
have been in the group for four years, 
twenty-one for three, thirty-two for two, 
and fifty for one year. Eighteen of this 
whole number have moved from the 
neighborhood, but the rest are connected 
with the settlement. Working boys are 
not entirely excluded; for in the busy 
weeks of August and September the boy 
can earn enough at the mountains to pay 
the expenses of transportation and his 
board during his week or fortnight of 
vacation. This season the older boys 
saved their vacations until September, to 
supply a sufficient number of caddies 
after the school boys returned to the city. 
The caddy force is organized during 
the winter into several groups; one of 
grammar-school boys, another of high- 
school boys, another of working boys 
under sixteen, and another of alumni 
who are over sixteen or who have en- 
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joyed the caddy privilege for four years 
and hence are ineligible as candidates for 
another all-summer position. 

The caddy influence carries over into 
another group of those who have never 
been to the mountains but are prospect- 
ing for the chance. These lads are test- 
ed on the basis of lessons objectified in 
the caddies, and their individual and club 
standards of organization are thereby 
raised. The boys in both groups meet 
together occasionally through the winter 
to consider club and neighborhood ques- 
tions and especially to plan for the fol- 
lowing summer. Gradually the whole 
boys’ organizafion, the year round, is be- 
ing controlled by a spirit of pride and 
loyalty which acts as an incentive for 
right-minded boys and a check against 
those who would like the caddy privi- 
leges without complying with the stand- 
ards.. Nor is the spirit of tolerance and 
helpful consideration lost sight of. Each 
year as a matter of grace a few boys 
whom the caddies will not sanction are 
included in the summer work by the di- ~ 
rectors, with the hope that the change in 
environment will induce sufficient devel- 
opment to make them capable of enter- 
ing the full comradeship of the group. - 

The caddy system is thus taken out of 
the catalogue of interesting methods of 
summer vacations for city boys. It is 
to be compared rather with the organized 
school camp as part of a broad system of 
education. Extending over those years 
in the life of the boy when influence is 
most vital in forming character, it has 
succeeded in fostering the desire for a 
standard of living and of morals higher 
than but not apart from that of the neigh- 
borhood in which the boys live. Be- 
side development of a new individual 
type, it has created an enlightened gang 
loyalty, with a changed attitude toward 
citizenship, the first fruits of which are 
to be seen in a more friendly and more 
closely unified neighborhood. In con- 
nection with a distinctly new spirit of 
public responsibility which is developing 
in the neighborhood, the two most hope- 
ful forces are, on the one hand, the caddy 
alumni and, on.the other, the parents of 
the caddies, who all feel they have the 
evidence that the scheme of the settle- 
ment is real. 


A BANNER OF THE RAILWAY STRIKERS. 


ENGLAND’S REVOLUTIONARY STRIKE 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


The strike of England’s transporta- 
tion workers not only marks but is mak- 
ing a new epoch in the industry of Great 
Britain. This epoch, now in the making, 
is so new, came so suddenly, developed 
such paralyzing power so quickly, and 
is so portentous in its far-reaching re- 
sults that it startles the nation and the 
world. No one knows what to make 
of it. Employers never had to cope with 
such a situation before, and are wonder- 
ing whereunto it may go. The British 
Cabinet and Parliament are evidently 
baffled by its complications and the pos- 
sibilities of its almost certain recur- 
rence. The working people themselves 
are manifestly surprised, as by an un- 
expected discovery. Even those who 
brought about the concerted action of 
so many organizations and individuals 
are pausing before the new power they 
have evoked, much as people do before 
a new power-producing invention, or as 
a child cautiously yet expectantly han- 
dles a new mechanical toy which he has 
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seen “go off” only once. The British 
Trade Union Congress was certainly 
scared away from the discussion of it 
at first, when it met at New Castle the 
week after the truce in the strike was 
declared. Its leaders made no provision 
for bringing the situation up for consid- 
eration or action. Notwithstanding the 
rule that only such matters as are sent 
in two or three weeks in advance can 
be placed upon the “agenda’ of the 
Congress, or can “be submitted by reso- 
lution for action, the discussion was 
forced from the floor. Although speech 
was free and’ bold, here as always in 
England, action was as cautious and 
conservative as the minds of the 500 
delegates were uncertain and divided. 
This fact that the movement which 
issued in the strike was so spontaneous, 
so unpremeditated, so much more moved 
by the masses in the ranks than by the 
leaders, and, therefore, so little under- 
stood, makes it all the more impressive. 
Like all mass movements, this one is 
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ENGLAND'S REVOLULIONARY SOLRIKE 


to be accounted for more by general 
conditions than by the specific griev+ 
ances or by the immedate occasion which 
may seem to have given rise to it. 


NATIONAL SYMPTOM OF UNREST 


Indeed, it would be unjust to Eng- 
lish conditions to account for this up- 
rising solely upon the ground of the 
grievances which merely gave occasion 
for it. It cannot be understood apart 
from the very prevalent unrest among the 
world’s manual wage-workers to which 
it gave a local, yet national, expression. 
Whatever the immediate occasions for 
this unrest may .be in different lands, 
however the local situation and griev- 
ances may differ, whithersoever the 
movements of this unrest may tend un- 
der differing political and economic con- 
ditions, it has a common origin and a 
common goal. This world-wide un- 
rest has its origin in the world-wide 
- spread of aspirations which increase 
the wants of the people. Its common 
goal is a larger share in the product 
of the common toil and larger con- 
trol of the conditions under which the 
working people live and labor. The 
dominant motive and aim of their strug- 
gle is for a higher standard of living and 
better working conditions. By a strangely 
common impulse, yet without inter- 
national organization, or even an under- 
standing between any of them—except 
the socialist minorities—the ranks of the 
industrial peoples of Spain and Italy, Bel- 
gium and Holland, Germany and France, 
England and the Scandinavian countries, 
Australia, New. Zealand, and America, 
and even of the poor peasants of Russia 
are seething with discontent, and with a 
fixed determination to share more largely 
the increasing wealth of the world and 
the better conditions of human life 
which they think they are producing. 
For this they have enlisted in a war 
without discharge. If all signs fail not, 
the twentieth century comes in with a 
people’s movement more widely revolu- 
tionary than that with which the eigh- 
teenth century went out. Its second dec- 
ade is freighted with greater portents 
than even the year 1848. 

This general background must be kept 
constantly in mind in order to under- 
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stand the forces in action on any fore- 
ground. Moreover, the vast changes 
which they are tending to produce, and 
toward which only the initiative has yet 
been given, must be forecast if the pres- 
ent play of these forces is to be esti- 
mated at their voltage power. 


THE FORE-RUNNING STRIKES 


As far as could be learned from ex- 
tended interviews with leading Liberal 
and Labor members, this in brief is the 
story of what happened on those two 
eventful days, Friday and Saturday, 
August 18 and ig. It is told in the 
terms of the acts and speech of those 
who not only were close to the situation, 
but were part of it. 

Long prior to these dates both the 
seamen and the dockers at all the ports 
had made their final stand for higher 
wages and changed conditions. Their 
strikes had not only been threatened, but 
had been called. The great passenger 
and freight liners were already tied up 
at the docks for the lack of coal and be- 
cause their cargoes could neither be 
loaded nor unloaded. Meanwhile the gov- 
ernment had been actively negotiating 
through its Board of Trade, both with 
the companies and the unions of their 
men, for the resumption of work on the 
basis of new joint trade agreements be- 
tween them. Peace had just been, ne- 
gotiated, through the successful media- 
tion of G. R. Askwith, head of the Labor 
Department of the government Board of 
Trade. For his service in securing this 
peaceful settlement Mr. Askwith has 
since been knighted by the king. 

To John Burns was appropriately en- 
trusted the announcement to the dock- 
ers that they had been granted what they 
had asked for and could go to work on 
the new. terms at once. His appearance 
as a cabinet minister on the very scenes 
in East London where years ago he led 
the first great dockers’ strike was dra- 
matic. Then he faced the situation, as 
well as the police and the soldiers, with 
only his rough, undisciplined, newly or- 
ganized, yet devoted following of poverty- 
stricken, desperate men behind him. 
Now he faced the strongly organized, 
well-led dockers’ unions, with the agree- 
ment of their employers in his hand and 
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the guarantee of the government to back 
it up. His reception by his old associates 
was watched with keen interest to see 
whether he had lost his hold upon them 
since he became a minister of the crown. 
But on his appearance in their midst they 
flocked around his automobile as they 
used to follow his foot-steps. To the 
echo they cheered his congratulations 
upon “their bloodless victory” in their 
peaceful struggle for which “not a baton 
had been drawn by a policeman nor a 
soldier used in all London, with its vast 
population and acute differences amongst 
its people.’ Like a benediction of peace 
his words fell upon the scenes so full of 
stress and strain: 

“May the higher wages so hardly won 
be wisely spent, so that the workers with 
their wives and children may from the 
vantage ground of better conditions rise 
to a still further improvement of their 
social and industrial lot.” 


FIRST GENERAL RAILWAY STRIKE 


But no sooner had this declaration of 
peace relieved the high tension of the 
public mind than the scene suddenly 
shifted from the docks and ships to the 
railways and their freight handlers. Be- 
fore the seamen manned their ships or 
the dockers got under their accumulated 
burdens, the four great unions, including 
the engineers, firemen, guards or train- 
men, and the “goods” or freight han- 
dlers, gave twenty-four hours’ notice of 
their intention to declare a strike if the 
companies would not meet representa- 
tives of these unions to discuss changes 
in the conciliation boards, whose opera- 
tion was unsatisfactory to the men. The 
railway managers promptly and peremp- 
torially declined thus to “recognize” the 
unions, declared their satisfaction with 
and determination to stand by the concil- 
lation agreement of 1907, and claimed 
their ability to maintain an effective, how- 
ever restricted, service with the protec- 
tion which the government had assured 
them. 


PRIME MINISTER’S ULTIMATUM 


Then the administration took what it 
supposed to be its final preventive meas- 
ure. The executives of the four rail- 
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way unions were summoned to White- 
hall to meet the prime minister. After 
a prolonged conference, at the Board of 
Trade offices, Mr. Asquith delivered the 
government’s ultimatum in announcing 
the intention to appoint a royal commis- 
sion to inquire into the grievances against 
the conciliation boards, and warned the 
men that the government was fully de- 
termined and prepared to keep the rail- 
way traffic open. More by his manner 
than by what he said, the prime min- 
ister’s attitude irritated the men and was 
resented by them. His language, more- 
over, was misinterpreted, by reason of 
a sensational announcement, attributed 
by the press to a prominent railway man- 
ager, that “every available soldier would 
be placed at the service of the com- 
panies.” The executives of the unions 
thereupon refused to accept the govern- 
ment’s basis for an agreement and retired 
in silence. On that same Thursday night 
the strike was “called” by hundreds of 
telegrams sent to all branches of the 
railway unions in the three kingdoms: 
“Your liberty at stake. All railway men 
must strike at once. Loyalty to each 
other means victory.” 

The response to this summons startled 
all England by its promptness and unani- 
mity. By Friday noon the railway serv- 
ice began to be seriously crippled. Even 
before the trains stopped running pas- 
sengers showed their disinclination to 
run the risk of taking them. By Satur- 
day noon both the passenger and freight 
traffic was paralyzed. The docks, too, 
were still deserted. ‘The vessels could 
neither discharge nor ship their cargoes. 
Their crews had not yet reported for 
duty. The “carters” or teamsters in 
London, Liverpool, and other great ports 
refused to deliver “goods” and baggage. 
Liverpool’s municipal trainmen struck. 
The garbage collectors of that city dis- 
appeared from their rounds. London’s 
subway trainmen abandoned the service. 
The coal miners in Wales started a 
“walk-out” which threatened to cut off 
the supply of fuel, as the food supply 
had already been menaced. 


APPROACH TO GENERAL STRIKE 


Such a situation had nearly existed in 
France and Russia, but it had never been 
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BEN TILLETT ADDRESSING STRIKERS IN HYDE PARK. 


dreamed of as possible in England... Yet 
here the first country-wide railway strike 
was a grim fact. The “sympathetic” 
strike of the transport men on the water- 
- ways and of other trades had actually 
started. The “general strike” was parti- 
ally realized to an alarming extent al- 
ready. All the police force and military 
resources available had been called out 
and were in the field. Warships had 
been dispatched to Liverpool harbor. It 
looked more like civil war than anything 
Englishmen had seen since the “Corn 
Law” agitation confronted the Duke of 
Wellington’s batallions. Moreover, a 
parliamentary crisis was imminent. For 
already the leader of the Labor Party in 
Parliament, J. Ramsay MacDonald, had 
served the chancellor notice of his inten- 
tion to move a vote of censure upon the 
government for the way in which it had 
conducted the negotiations relating to the 
industrial strife. 


ENTER—CHANCELLOR LLOYD GEORGE 


Something had to be done, decisively 
and quickly. And Lloyd George, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, undertook to do 
it, acting for the government hereafter 
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as the authorized representative of the 
prime minister. In response to Mr. Mac-. 
Donald’s formal request to appoint a day 
for moving the vote of censure, the 
chancellor proposed to reopen negoti- 
ations for the settlement of the strike 
with the leaders of the labor party in 
parliament. Mr. MacDonald, who had 
always striven for a peaceful settlement 
of the strike, summoned his colleagues 
forthwith that Friday. But when they 
met face to face this stern Scotchman 
insisted upon a categorical answer to 
just this one question: “Has the govern- 
ment urged, is the government urging, 
will the government urge the railway 
managers to meet the representatives of 
their employes for the settlement of the 
strike?” 

The prime minister had declined to 
do more in this or any other way until 
after the royal commission to be ap- 
pointed had rendered its report. The 
chancellor also hesitated, yet stopped 
short of breaking off the renewed nego- 
tiation. By turns he too appealed to 
the hope of a satisfactory settlement and 
to the fear of the forcible interference 
of the government. Neither appeal 
availed to change the deadlock. 
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GOVERNMENT’S CHANGE OF FRONT 


Thus Friday passed. But overnight 
something happened to change the atti- 
tude of the government. No one out- 
side the Cabinet knows what occurred to 
effect this change. Whatever it was, it 
indicated no change in the position of 
either the railway managers or the rail- 
way unions. It must have been some- 
thing of moment to the government. It 
was rumored among members of: Parlia- 
ment that a diplomatic dispatch had been 
received by the minister of foreign af- 
fairs intimating that Germany was taking 
advantage of the preoccupation of the 
British Cabinet and army in their home 
crisis in order to increase its demands 
for more power in Morocco. However 
it is to be accounted for, peace began to 
dawn with Saturday morning’s sun. The 
attitude of the three cabinet ministers 
charged with the settlement of the strike 
showed a marked change as soon as the 
conference was resumed. It was ex- 
plained to the labor party conferees that 
the prime minister had been misunder- 
stood. The “royal commission” was 
really an “urgency committee” which 
would be immediately appointed and con- 
vened and would report as soon as possi- 
ble. The railway managers would meet 
the union representatives of the men. 
Overnight the summons upon these man- 
agers to appear the next day was suffi- 
ciently mandatory to produce their pres- 
ence. They met. And before midnight 
on that eventful Saturday the joint agree- 
ment was reached, was signed, and was 
issued by government authority for publi- 
cation. 

Its terms were that the strike should 
terminate forthwith; that all employes 
involved in the strike or lock-out should 
be reinstated, no one to be subjected to 
proceedings for breach of contract or 
otherwise penalized ; that questions in dis- 
pute be settled forthwith by the author- 
ized boards of conciliation; that tempor- 
ary provision for arbitration be made for 
the settlement of questions not concili- 
ated; that both sides cooperate with the 
Commission of Inquiry to devise the 
best means of settling disputes. 

But above and beyond these terms, the 
fact of most significance to the working- 
men was that for the first time “recog- 
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nition” had been given their unions in 
the signature of the joint agreement by 
representatives of the railway companies, 
of the men’s railway unions, and of the 
government Board of Trade. Forthwith 
the strike was called off, and the tele- 
graphic summons back to work was 
obeyed as promptly and generally as the 
call to quit. Forthwith Parliament ad- 
journed, after the stormy final session in 
which the breach was widened between 
the liberal and labor parties. Forthwith 
the Special Commission of Inquiry was 
appointed, convened, and began to take 
the testimony of the railway union men, 
the non-union railway employes, and the 
representatives of the railway companies. 
Such is the pending truce, during which 
all three parties to this serious struggle 
are only resting on their arms—except 
that extraordinary police and military 
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be made by the government in anticipa- 
tion of the possible recurrence of hostili- 
ties. 


ROYAL COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 


In this pause, so pregnant with issues 
that are certain to develop rapid and 
radical changes in policies, legislation, 
and political action, public attention 1s 
drawn to the daily sessions of the royal 
Commission of Inquiry, the Trade Union 
Congress, and the Labor Party Confer- 
ence, and to the action of the railway 
companies, chambers of commerce, and 
other bodies. At these points are to be 
seen the manouvering to gain any possi- 
ble advantage in the class struggle that 
has only just begun. 

The commission of inquiry sits in open 
session at the Board of Trade daily from 
ten o’clock in the morning to five o’clock 
in the evening. Testimony is widely 
sought and freely given by the railway 
union men, non-union railway employes, 
the officials of the railway companies and 
of the boards of conciliation. The per- 
sonnel of the commission includes 
two able and conservative representatives 
of the labor interests; two strong men 
identified with commercial interests, one 
of them a railway attorney; and, in the 
person of the chairman, a representative 
of the government who has held many 
important official positions. Both the 
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witnesses and the commissioners are left 
entirely free from any restrictive rules 
of procedure to question and answer 
each other fully. 


THE RAILWAY EMPLOYES’ CASE 


The men’s side of the case centers 
about three grievances. The first is the 
disparity between the rapid increase of 
the cost of living and the slower rise in 
the rate of wages. While all questions of 
wages and hours belong to the concilia- 
tion boards to settle, this underlying 
cause of discontent crops out upon the 
surface of every discussion of the situa- 
tion, in and outside of the commission. 
A comparison of the government figures 
issued bv the Board of Trade, the state- 
ments of railway managers, and the 
wages-census compiled by statisticians 
for the railway men’s union yields the 
following conclusions: In the last thirty 
years wages have risen 6 per cent on the 
average, while retail prices have increased 
17 per cent. In the decade 1899-1909, 
the rise in railway men’s wages on the 
average has been only three farthings 
(one cent and a half) per capita. Between 
1901 and 1910 the purchasing power of 
the sovereign fell 8 per cent, so that the 
railway employes on the average suffered 
an actual loss of one shilling per week 
during those nine years. This disparity 
between income and the cost of living is 
the greater when the low total of weekly 
earnings is taken into account; 134,000 
railway employes receive $5 or less per 
week ; 107,000 over $5 and under $7.50; 
78,000 over the latter amount. Of the 
engineers, firemen, passenger and freight 
trainmen, one-half receive between $5 
and $7.50, and only a little over 11 per 
cent earn more than $1 per day. In 
this discussion, fortunately, there are well 
authenticated figures to appeal to, for 
a comparative study of the cost of living 
and the rates of wages in the United 
Kingdom and in the United States and 
other countries has been made by the 
government Board of Trade. The timely 
appearance of the American statistics in 
Mr. Askwith’s official report on the Cost 
of Living in American Towns gives an 
accredited basis for testing the facts ap- 
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pealed to both in this and the tariff con- 
troversy. 


THE CONCILIATION BOARDS 


The second grievance is the alleged 
failure of the scheme for conciliation 
and arbitration which has been in opera- 
tion since 1907. It was established by 
the Board of Trade, through the instru- 
mentality of Lloyd George, when he 
was president of the board. It was de- 
vised to avert a general railway strike 
which was then threatened. The prin- 
cipal railway companies and the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants en- 
tered into the agreement it involved and 
obligated themselves to abide by its pro- 
vision for seven years, and thereafter it 
is terminable only upon a year’s notice 
given by either party. It provided boards 
of conciliation for the settlement of such 
differences over wages and hours as could 
not be settled by the parties at variance. 
These boards were constituted by the 
appointment by the employes from 
among themselves, and by the company, 
of one or more representatives each. In 
addition to these sectional boards which 
deal with the differences of certain 
groups, there is a central board of con- 
ciliation for each railway, consisting of 
one or more members from each sec- 
tional board, to which is referred on ap- 
peal any question not satisfactorily set- 
tled by the latter. In the event of the 
failure of this central board to decide the 
matter, it is committed for final decision 
to an arbitrator agreed upon by the two 
sides of the divided central board, or, 
in default of such agreement, by the 
speaker of the House of Commons and 
the Master of the Rolls. 

The complaint of the men is not against 
the principle of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, but against the failure of the 
scheme to settle differences promptly and 
justly. This they charge is due to the 
alleged trifling and manipulation of the 
railway managements. Many instances 
of obstructive delay and failure to ad- 
judicate the differences referred to these 
boards were cited before the commission 
by railway employes from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. What is consid- 
ered the plain and persistent breach of 
the spirit of the conciliation agreement 
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of 1907 is alleged by the men to justify 
their strike, which broke its letter. They 
further claim that the conciliation boards 
have operated to reduce their wages one 
pence lower on the average than the rate 
prevailing the year before the scheme 
came into effect. Their loyalty to the 
method of arbitrating their differences 
has undoubtedly suffered a serious set- 
back under the disheartening delays and 
discouraging ineffectiveness which they 
charge against the operation of these 
boards during the past four years. 

The third grievance and the one on 
which the final stand was made in agree- 
ing to any settlement of the recent strike 
was the refusal of the railway managers 
to recognize the unions by meeting their 
representatives to confer over the situa- 
tion. Recognition or a general strike 
were the alternatives laid down in the 
ultimatum of the men and their parlia- 
mentary leaders. 


THE RAILWAY COMPANIES’ CASE 
Representatives of the railway com- 
panies before the Commission of Inquiry 
stoutly maintained their allegiance to 
the conciliation agreement and charged 
the unions with an open and inexcus- 
able breach of their contract, three 
years before its term expired. They de- 
nied that more than 27 per cent of the 
railway employes eligible for member- 
ship are actually identified with the 
unions or represent the non-union em- 
ployes. They claimed that the railways 
had made a great concession in relin- 
quishing to arbitrators their right to 
control wages and hours, in order to 
secure the agreement of the unions 
neither to strike nor to demand recog- 
nition during the contract term of seven 
years. They insisted that recognition of 
the unions would destroy discipline and 
increase the power to call strikes and 
stop traffic, and should therefore be re- 
fused as heretofore. They were willing 
to amend the act regulating conciliation 
boards so as to expedite their decisions 
and increase their efficiency. They pro- 
posed to make striking a penal offence 
as a me.ns of securing compliance with 
the deci-ions of the boards of concilia- 
tion and of the arbitrators. This was 
justified on the ground that continuity 
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of railway work is in the public interest 
and that the same loyalty to the public 
should be legally demanded from rail- 
way employes as from soldiers and 
sailors. They neither denied the em- 
ployes’ complaints of the delays and fail- 
ures in adjusting grievances, nor re 
ferred to the disparity between the cost 
of living and the rate of wages in ac- 
counting for the strike. But it has al- 
ready given impetus to the Labor Par- 
ty’s campaign for the national owner- 
ship and operation of railways. Thus 
before the commission as _ elsewhere 
Greek met Greek, indicating only “the 
tug of war.” 


ARE UNIONS CHANGING FRONT ? 


If the government changed front in 
bringing about this truce for the settle- 
ment of the issues which occasioned the 
strike, just as surely are the British 
trade unionists doing so in the tactics 
to which they are resorting. The 
historic policy by which the trade unions 
of the United Kingdoins have grown 
into power and set the type for the con- 
structive action of the labor movement 
in other lands, and especially in Amer- 
ica, has suddenly been set aside, at least 
for the present crisis. The autonomy 
of the separate trades has hitherto been 
tenaciously held as the unit of their pol- 
icy. But the joint action of all the rail- 
way unions substitutes action by indus- 
tries for that of the specialized or “sec- 
tional” trade unions. The all-compre- 
hensive transport workers’ federation 
becaine a fact before it was agreed upon 
or ratified by many unions. The “sym- 
pathetic strike” so suddenly evolved the 
class consciousness of “solidarity” that 
it has become the watch-word of a new 
crusade. This strange strike transformed 
the representative character and method 
of the English labor movement, for the 
time being at least, into the “syndical” 
plan of action—the class acting en 
masse through “syndicated” trade un- 
ions—-which has already become a well 
established and widely developed labor 
policy on the continent of Europe. 

Thus almost over night the most rad- 
ical change in the spirit, method, and 
policy of British trade unionism was 
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sprung upon old England. That it was 
the spontaneous movement of the rank 
and file and was neither premeditated 
nor expected by the leaders was evident. 


BLOWING OFF STEAM IN HYDE PARK 


Hyde Park, as usual, was the first 
touch-stone to tell the feeling of the 
men. This great safety-valve was as wide 
open as ever. On the Sunday afternoon 
following the midnight declaration of 
peace, marching bodies of the striking 
railway men began to arrive on the park’s 
great lawns, headed by bands of music 
and carrying the picture-banners of their 
unions. By two o’clock 25,000 or more 
of them had gathered in great groups 
around the wagons that served as plat- 
forms for the speakers. No restriction 
was placed upon their presence or their 
freedom of speech. Only a few police- 
men were in sight. Here as everywhere 
the self-restraint, patient good-humor, 
. reasonableness, and tact of the hard- 
worked and often hard-beset London 
police once more established their repu- 
tation for the best control of excited 
crowds. 

This mass meeting, which was called 
as a council of war while the strike was 
on, turned out to be a ratification of the 
peace which, to every one’s surprise, was 
declared over night. The railway union 
leaders were moderate in their tone and 
without bitterness in their speech. The 
crowds of men, who cheered to the echo 
every reference to their loyalty to each 
other in united action, were orderly, 
good-natured, and apparently grateful 
and hopeful over the plans and pros- 
pects for a peaceful adjustment of their 
grievances. They greeted with equal ap- 
plause the summons “back to work to- 
morrow” and the call upon their railway 
unions to join the Transport Workers’ 
Federation. “From sea and river, road 
and rail” they promised to unite in the 
one brotherhood of the one industry. 


OLD vs. NEW TACTICS 


The Trade. Union Congress at 
Newcastle was another index of the 
attitude of the old unions to the new 
and hitherto untried mass movement of 
British labor. For forty-four years this 
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News. 


From Illustrated London 


“TOMMY ATKINS” ON STRIKE DUTY. 


affiliation of unions had been growing 
increasingly conservative, and now the 
officials of the congress and leaders on 
the floor hesitated to take any position. 
The chairman made only a passing al- 
lusion to the winning of recent strikes. 
The report of the parliamentary com- 
mittee failed to assume any pronounced 
attitude. But the rank and file were not 
to be silenced. Occasion was readily 
found to open the discussion. It was 
forced, as was the strike itself, by the 
lower paid, unskilled, and less perma- 
nently organized men. The talk they 
started was radical. There was a most 
marked tendency to revert to the strike 
as the first instead of the last resort. 
Even Shakespeare’s lines were forced 
into new application: 

Let those now strike who never struck 
before, 

And those who always-struck now strike 
the more. 

Such rallying cries were raised as, 
“No more sectional strikes or lock- 


Outss mee, letpovallestrikex” ors sneness 
“federated trades must act as whole 
industries, not as separate unions.” 


LIVERPOOL’S MOVING FORT. 


From Illustrated London News. 


The “armored” motor shown in this picture was used by the police to escort prison vans and 


for other strike duty. 


A labor member of parliament was 
rebuked for introducing a_ bill for- 
bidding strikes until after thirty days’ 
notice, just “when we are only beginning 
to see how effective a strike may be.” 
But the action of the congress was 
never the less conservatively slow and 
cautious. And yet its delegates unani- 
mously voted to call conferences of 
“sectional” unions in specialized trades 
to organize all the unions in the industry 
into a federation. The consolidation of 
the Trade Union Congress and the -An- 
nual Conference of the Labor Party was 
also initiated. These far-reaching initia- 
tives, however, did not satisfy the more 
expectant majority. They expected, 
with ‘the editor of the widely circulated 
weekly Labor Leader, “a clear ringing 
note of militance and inspiration, ...a 
sense of burning indignation, . a bold 
ringing challenge of the government’s at- 
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The photograph was taken on Scotland Road. 


titude, . . . a discovery of the value of 
the sympathetic strike which had come 
as a revelation to the workers.” They 
felt with him that “it is impossible to 
disguise’ the fact that the congress as 
a whole failed to do justice to the sit- 
uation.” On the other hand the con- 
servative leaders who are in official con- 
trol of the Trade Union Congress, to- 
gether with the strongest men represent- 
ing the Labor party in Parliament and 
the leaders of most of the strongest un- 
ions, expressed satisfaction with the 
cautious deliberation and minimum 
amount of general discussion with which 
the congress, as a whole, assumed its 
attitude and took action relative to the 
situation. Their sentiment was voiced 
by Thomas Burt, M.P., who is recog- 
nized and revered as “the grand old 
man” among the leaders. 

“The present movement may do.good,” 
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he said, but he repeatedly warned them 
that “the general and national strike is 
a dangerous weapon; the poorest of the 
poor are the first to suffer and_ suffer 
most acutely.” Nevertheless he ad- 
mitted that “national and sympathetic 
action means a shorter fight.” 

On the contrary, the men who express 
the feeling of the more radical rank and 
file refer to the temporary agreement 
arranged by their parliamentary leaders 
as a “surrender of the strike, at the very 
rise of its overwhelming power . . . the 
railway men’s. Sedan. Suddenly, 
tragically, and farcically the nation has 
passed through the greatest industrial 
crisis in its history ... “what should 
have been the climax of the industrial 
upheaval has been turned into an anti- 
climax by the terms of settlement.” 
Nevertheless, J. Ramsay MacDonald in- 
sists that this settlement, which he ne- 
gotiated, is “all that could be provided 
now—an opportunity through the meth- 
ods of collective bargaining to present 
their case for advances and improve- 
ments in their conditions. The railway 
servants will now do exactly what other 
trade unionists have to do—and that for 
the. first time in the history of railway 
trade unionism. The railway companies 
now see that wages must be advanced 
and conditions improved. The strike 
convinced them that preparations had to 
be made at once for improvement.” 


REVOLT AGAINST CONSERVATISM 


The dissatisfaction with the attitude 
and action of the Trade Union Congress 
already takes the form of a revolt against 
its leaders. The Labor Leader declares 

“this old, unheroic spirit” to be “the 
great drag on the labor movement. 
Never can it do itself justice till this 
spirit is utterly cast out.” 

Even Philip Snowden, one of the 
ablest representatives of the labor party 
in Parliament, declares: 

“At the close of the cougress the coun- 
try was still left in ignorance of the real 
attitude of the responsible leaders 
of the unions to the new _ revo- 
lutionary methods. The recent unrest 
has been a movement of the rank and 
file, who have led the leaders. The old 
trade union leaders have not courage to 
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put themselves in opposition to the rev-° 


olutionary tendencies, or place them- 
selves at the head of the movement.” 
Of course the small but active minor- 
ity of socialists are going a great way 
further. They say, ‘““We told you so.” 
They take for granted that trade union- 


ism will be seen to have proved itself 


inadequate, that its labor party is only 
a tool of other party politicians, that 
the sympathetic strike and syndicating 


unions by industries is half-way social- 


ism, and that only a straight-out soc- 


. 


ialist party can and will assert and gain ~ 


the rights of labor. Varied and forcible 
utterance was publicly given to this rev- 
olutionary spirit and tactics by the ac- 
tual leaders of the strike “at the front” 
in Liverpool. Ben Tillett, who, although 
heard with indifference in the Trades 
Union Congress, is a 
open-air agitator, expects his Transport 
Workers’ Federation to lead the way to 
the class solidarity of the working peo- 
le. 

“The movement was a spontaneous 
up-rush from below,” he said. ‘There 
was no organization in the ordinary 
sense. If there had been it would have 
failed. The ordinary trade-union leader 
would have been too cautious. The 
rank and file came in with a rush. One 
class after another joined hands with 
extraordinary unaniminity and _ spon- 
taneity, making common cause as a 
band of brothers. It was splendid.” 

On this same occasion, however, he 
deprecated violence and the general 
strike. 

“We felt and said from the first that 
our cause was injured by anything that 
savored of violence. Those who talk so 
lightly of paralyzing everything have no 
1esponsibility.” 

Yet Keir Hardie talked just so. 

“The only course to be taken at Liver- 
pool is to paralyze everything,” he de- 
clared. 
work and sit tight, using no violence, 
making no demonstration ; simply let him 
refuse to do a hand’s turn of work for any 
one. It is the only thing to be done . . 
The old revolutionary spirit which seemed 
to have died out in the time of the Chart- 
ists seems to have revived in our midst. 
It is a most welcome and delightful sur- 


most effective © 


“Let every working man drop - 
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prise to me. It is a revolution that is 
brewing, and it is going to come. And, 
as the next step, let them paralyze every- 
thing.” : 

Tom Mann, who, as leader of the strike 
at Liverpool, was dictator of the city for 
a week, went beyond the limit, still fur- 
ther. 

“We don’t care for your public opin- 
ton,” he said to William T. Stead. ‘We 
do not ask for your sympathy. You 
have failed—failed utterly—to abolish 
poverty. All your churches, all your 
governments, all your institutions, all 
your laws have failed. You are an ad- 
mitted failure, all of you. But, by 
Heaven, we are not going to fail. We 
are going to abolish poverty, and to do 
it ourselves, without asking the help of 
any but ourselves.” 

By contrast, the trade unionism of the 
_ British Congress and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is surely the conservat- 
ism of. the labor movement. And so far 
the choice lies between these two ten- 
dencies, other than which there is no 
third as yet in sight or in prospect. It 
remains to be seen which will win the 
ascendency. In England, as in America, 
it will depend upon the strength and 
progressiveness of the conservative 
leaders, and the encouragement they get 
in counteracting the effect of the repres- 
sion of legitimate trade unionism, by 
which their followers are driven to dan- 
gerously radical extremes. If the leader- 
ship of Tom Mann and Keir Hardie 
supersedes that of such men as J. Ram- 
say MacDonald, Thomas Burt, Arthur 
Henderson, and John Hodge; if the 
spirit and policy of the Trade Union 
Congress are abandoned for the aims and 
methods of the European syndicalism or 
socialism; will it not disrupt and dis- 
integrate the organized labor of England? 
For these radical movements are not 
likely either to transform the conserv- 
ative characteristics of the British work- 
ing-people, nor to modify their methods 
quickly enough to fit the hitherto inherent 
conservatism of all Britishers, before the 
disruption of the trade union constitu- 
ency would occur under the stress of the 
transition. How such a sudden tran- 
sition can take place without civil war 
not even the genuis of the English peo- 


\ 


ple for evolution within constitutional 
limits gives any assurance. But if the 
better type of seasoned leaders can still 
lead the new enthusiasm among the rank 
and file for united effort, a constructively 
progressive policy would be practically 
irresistible in its realization of democ- 
racy through legislative and economic 
advance. 

We have let these events and those 
who enacted or personified them speak 
for themselves. Our single purpose has 
been to reproduce the stirring scenes and 
speech, seen and heard or, better still, 
narrated in personal interviews by a very 
few who themselves were identified with 
the turns of affairs in Parliament, in the 
strike council of cabinet ministers, in 
the hearings of the Royal Commission of 
Inquiry, and in the leadership of the 
strike. Our readers may thus be in bet- 
ter position to interpret for themselves 
not only these swiftly moving events de- 
scribed but also their more widely sig- 
nificant issues which are sure to follow 
in England and alsewhere. These critical 
issues are to be looked for in industry, 
in politics, and in religion. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ISSUE 


On the labor side of the industrial 
situation, we have already raised the 
questions: Will this epoch-making strike 
make for a reaction toward the safe, 
slow-moving, accredited trade unionism 
which has been more in accord with 
British constitutional methods? Or will 
it develop the “syndicalist” policy of the 
revolutionary labor movement in France? 
Or will it lead Still further afield into 
the German type of Socialist Party poli- 
tics? 

On the patt of the employers and in- 
vestors in labor-employing interests there 
is as yet apparent chiefly their silence 
in their alarmed surprise at the over- 
whelming power of the general strike. 
So far it has been broken only by a 
few personal or formal demands upon 


Parliament to penalize the strike in pub- . 


lic service employment; and to rescind 
the legalizing of “peaceful picketing” in 
the Trades Dispute Act of 1906. The 
under-paying of transport workers is de- 
nied by few, and the increased rate of 
wages secured by seamen and dockers 
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Fred Leist in London Graphic. 


AN EFFECT OF STHAM UNFORESEEN BY JAMES WATT. .« 


This cartoon is an allegory of the great strike and shows the worker holding up the mighty 
mechanism, The figure of Stephenson is seen seated beside the legendary kettle which is said to 
have given such epoch-making ideas to his great predecessor, James Watt. 


and demanded by railway men is not con- 
sidered excessive. British stock markets 
and volume of trade stood the strain of 
risk and loss remarkably well. 

Consols fell 1/4, home railway stocks 
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not more than 3/4, and a few industrials 
1/16. The Government Board of Trade 
reported for August 373,615 employes 
directly involved in trade disputes, as 
against 17,305 in this month last year; 
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2,323,800 workng days lost, as against 
140,300 in August last year; 228,600 em- 


ployes received a net increase of $47,000 
per week in wages, and 30,000 teamsters 


and lightermen in London -had their 


working hours reduced}; but. 130,000 coal 
miners and 4,700 blast-furnace men suf- 
fered .a reduction of their. wages. 
Nevertheless the volume of trade fell 
off surprisingly little and in trades other 
than those affected directly by the strike 
employment was almost as good as in 
July. : 


THE POLITICAL ISSUE 


In politics the. issue is imminent and 
acute. The Liberal government depends 
for its majority in Parliament and there- 
fore for its continuance in power upon 
the votes of the Labor Party. Neverthe- 
less, it could not have done less. to pre- 
serve the peace and restore order than 
it did and yet claim to be a government 
at ‘all. At Liverpool, and among the 
mixed races in the mining population of 
Southern Wales, life and property were 
in great peril. Yet the use of the army 
there and the extraordinary military pre- 
cautions and plans now being projected, 
and the proposal to increase the police 
by a large volunteer force to be avail- 
able only in emergencies, are deeply re- 
sented. This and other collisions with 
the Liberals threaten an early disrup- 
tion of their alliance with the Labor 
Party, and their consequent retirement 
from power. To this the Labor Party is 
indiffereat. For while it has little to ex- 
pect from the Conservatives, it expects 
a great increase of votes at the expense 
of the Liberals, and it hopes ultimately 
to succeed them as the progressive party 
of the nation. In any event the political 
sphere in England, and also in America, 
as it is in Germany, is to be the arena 
of the struggle for industrial democracy. 


THE FINAL APPEAL TO RELIGION 


Into the religious sphere of thought 
and action the struggle has already en- 
tered. The churches, as Dr. F. B. Mey- 
er, revered leader of the Free Church 
Council, publicly proclaims, cannot keep 
out of it if they would. For not only 
are their own ideals and standards of 
life and relationship involved, but also 
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- those-of a large and influential part of 


their own constituencies. In their mem- 
bership are many wage-payers and cap- 
tains of industry indeed, but far more 
wage-earners and labor leaders. It would 
surprise American church people to find 
so many of the national and local lead- 
ers of England’s .trade unions: in the 
membership, official positions, and active 
work of the churches. Pages of THE 
SurvEY could be filled withthe names 
and services of these labor leaders who 
are lay preachers, at the head of church 
brotherhoods, prominent in-adult Sunday 
Schools, leaders in temperance and mis- 
sionary work. Scores of these more 
prominent. leaders hold. a -‘‘Fellow- 
ship” to express their common religious 
aim. and enjoy. religious friendship.” 
On -their “Labor Week,” held for the 
last two years, these men publicly express 
their views on the relation between labor 
and religion. More loyalty to Christian- 
ity and dependence upon its faith and 
power are never expressed in church as- 
semblies than was avowed by these lead- 
ers now most prominent as heads of their 
unions and as labor party members of 
Parliament. This “Fellowship” is de- 
scribed by a London citizen prominent 
in social work as having a spirit of re- 
ligious earnestness and determination 
like that of the old Covenanters. 

In any event, and on either side of any 
dividing line, such men as these must 
be reckoned with in the future, as they 
alwavs have been in the past. Without 
them and their leadership any advantage 
gained for labor by methods which they 
could not follow is sure to be more tem- 
porarv than permanent, more apparent 
than real, more productive of reaction 
than progress. So, without the ideals 
and spirit of religion leading and sup- 
porting the people in their coming strug- 
gle for better conditions of life and work 
and for a more democratic control of 
them, there will be spasms of blood and 
tears, instead of a steady, progressive, 
irresistible movement for the certain at- 
tainment of human rights and opportun- 
ity for all. 

London, Sept. 15, rort. 
bers; CHRIST AND Laaone by Woven Pa nenbgr, Mem- 


of Parliament. Also How Oxp AGE PENSION 
GAN TO Bu, by F. Herbert Stead. Shee; 
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BY THE EDITOR 
MEN AND RELIGION 

Not as Presbyterians, Baptists, Lutherans, or Methodists; not as Evangelicals 
or Trinitarians ; not as Anti-Catholics, or Anti-Semites, or Anti-anything whatso- 
ever; but as positively and directly interested in the social welfare, we extend a 
hearty welcome to the present forward movement in the Protestant churches 
which has taken the name of Men and Religion Forward Movement. We do 
not know whether it will prove to be the greatest religious movement since the 
Reformation ; but this is certain, that its influence should work for unity in spirit 
among the great historic religions rather than for enmity and division such as 
the period of the Reformation was compelled to witness. We do not know 
whether its effect upon foreign missions will be to hasten the substitution of 
the name of Christ in the orient for that of Mohammed and Buddha, as sixteen 
hundred years ago the Roman emperors turned from their pagan gods to the 
religion brought by the oriental missionaries; but this is certain, that Turks and 
Hindus and Chinese are in our own immediate world; and our religion will 
stand or fall by its ability to help us in defining our relations to them and to 
all “strange peoples.” 

Boys’ work, bible study, evangelism, social service, and missions are the 
specific features of the movement. Of these we are naturally concerned pri- 
marily with the fourth. Recognizing the interrelation of the five departments, 
and the importance of all of them, it is still a source of special satisfaction that 
the leaders in this forward movement have definitely put into their program this 
demand for tangible evidences of the sincerity and permanence of the local re- 
sponse to their campaign. Revivals we have had and religious awakenings which 
were as ephemeral as they were emotional; superficial in their methods, transi- 
tory in their influence, negative in their effects. This is not because they were 
emotional. All religion appeals, and rightly appeals, to the emotions. It is 
rather because they have not given fruitful direction to the emotions. All true 
religion seeks a two-fold outlet: in worship and in service. Christianity as a 
historic religion holds man to worship and to service. That which we worship 
is the noblest conception of the spirit of man, the highest in power and in good 
will, revealed to us through the teachings and traditions of the church, through 
the prophecies and gospels of the sacred books, through the sacrifices and victories 
of heroic souls, and supremely through the life and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. 
This worship of the highest and best, however imperfect the conception of it may 
be, is the beginning of a religious character. Revivals are necessary and are 
justified, as far as they go, because they mark for many this elementary begin- 
ning of a religious character which may develop infinitely here and hereafter. 
But worship, however devout and however redeeming, is not the whole or the 
main part of religion. Sincerity, humility, and courage, which Frederic Almy 
found to be the most impressive qualities of the leaders of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement in his three days at the Silver Bay conference, are the 
natural fruits of a devout spirit. If the leaders can impart these qualities to the 
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multitudes with whom they will come into direct and indirect relations through- 
out the winter, they will be preparing the soil for a great religious harvest. Devout 
worship makes men sincere, humble, and courageous, and without these elements 
there is no religion. 


As, however, this forward movement is to be more than a revival, more 
than a week’s campaign, more than an emotional appeal, its leaders have nat- 
urally sounded as its distinctive keynote, service to fellow men. This is but to 
put in its natural place the very essence of the Christian religion which is the 
spirit of service. Social workers must assume this spirit. Religion generates it. 
If that which goes by the name of religion does not bear fruit in the improve- 
ment of social conditions, it is evidently misnamed. No mere enlargement of 
the nominal number of church members, no multiplication of religious organi- 
zations, is convincing evidence of the growth of religion. The rehabilitation of 
broken families, the diminution of drunkenness, the reformation of criminals, 
the transformation of slums into homes, the lifting of the burdens of the op- 
pressed. the enlightenment of the administration of justice, the disappearance of 
social bitterness and unrest, the socializing of business, of industry, of the pro- 
fessions, of government itself, by the penetration through them all of the spirit 
of service, sustained and fortified at all times by the spirit of justice—these are 
evidences of religion in any community. 


As the leaders have recognized, it is not enough to enumerate these and other 


specific duties of this kind, as any evangelist might do, and then lightly dismiss 
them. Here, as in boys’ work, missions, and other departments, knowledge 


and experience must be brought directly to bear upon the impressionable minds . 


of converts and awakened church members who would bring forth works meet 
for repentance. The reformation of criminals, for example, is not to be accom- 
plished by preaching a sermon to them, by Visiting them in prison, or even by 
extending a hand in utmost sincerity, humility, and fraternity. These may be 
desirable features of a process of reformation, but the whole process goes 
inuch farther back, and reaches much farther forward. It embraces probation 
and parole, suspended sentence, indeterminate sentence, and appropriate occu- 
pation in confinement. It is closely related to the school problem, the recreation 
problem, and the housing problem. It takes the Christian who would prove 
his faith into the prison cell, to police court, to legislative committee rooms, 
and to many other curious places. This sounds discouraging; but it is not, for 
there are everywhere at hand some people who have worked out these relations 
of the various aspects of social reform and who are ready to come forward on 
tequest with their specific plans and remedies, which the individual church 
member may adopt or reject without unreasonable demands upon either his 
time or his intelligence. Some of these movements are within the church, 
but that of itself does not make them more religious. Some of them 
are inter-denominational, and these may give the best possible scope for the 
service which seeks the greatest needs and the greatest and most legitimate 
rewards. Some are distinctly secular, and the worker who cannot recognize in 
these also the opportunity for genuinely religious service would do well to seek 
a new baptism of the spirit of Him who, on Sabbath days as on other days, 


found it lawful to do good rather than to do evil, to save life rather than to 
destroy it. 
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SEX HYGIENE FEDERATION 
ANNOUNCES ITS OFFICERS 


On October 3 Charles W. Birtwell 
closed a service of twenty-six years with 
the Boston Children’s Aid Society, to be- 
come the executive officer of the Ameri- 
can Federation for Sex Hygiene; which 
is now in process of organization. The 
announcement of the federation’s policy 
and program, which have not yet been 
determined upon, will be made in an early 
issue of Tue Survey, together with a 
review of. Mr. Birtwell’s long service in 
the field of work which he is leaving. 
He is succeeded by J. Prentice Murphy, 
superintendent of the Children’s Bureau 
of Philadelphia. 

The Boston headquarters of the fed- 
eration are to be at 6 Hancock avenue. 
The New York office is at present in the 
Pullman Building, 17 Madison avenue. 
The officers of the federation include 
Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard Univerity, honorary president; 
Prince A. Morrow, M.D., president; 
Major Henry L. Higginson, treasurer; 


cece metiile hk. ol oltom Cutting, 
and Col. George Goethals,  vice- 
presidents. The permanent executive 
committee will include Dr. Morrow, 
President Eliot and Dr. >Henry — P. 
Walcott of Boston, Cleveland H. 


Dodge and Felix N. Warburg of New 
York, and Mrs. Caroline B. Alexander 
of Hoboken. Among the members of 
the advisory council will be Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence of the diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. Arthur TI. Cabot. and 
Robert A. Woods of Boston, John M. 
Glenn and Homer Folks of New York, 
and Bleecker Van Wagenen of Orange, 
N. J. It is anticipated that persons of 
similar standing in other cities will be- 
come allied. The present executive com- 
mittee, under which the organization is 
being effected, includes Dr. Morrow, 
Prof. Robert N. Willson, M.D., of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Delcevare 
King of Boston, Thomas N. Hepburn, 
Vee Otesiiartiocd, mand, Donald: R: 
Hooker, M.D., of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 
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ARELER THES DAM 
BROKE AT AUSTIN 


Merely the chance circumstance that 
it happened in daytime instead of in the 
middle of the night prevented the great 
flood at Austin, Penn., from involv- 
ing an even greater loss of life than 
the six hundred first reported killed. So 
rapidly was the town overwhelmed on 
September 30 that, although warning 
was given as soon as the waters burst 
from the dam some two miles away, 
hundreds of people barely had time to 
escape to the hillsides, while seventy-six 
were caught in the death swirl. The 
fatalities could scarcely have been less 
than twenty times this number had the 
disaster come without warning in the 
night. 

The water cut a swath so clean through 
the narrow floor of the valley that except 
for a pile of débris banked against a 
few brick buildings on one side, and an- 
other pile jammed in a clump of trees, 
scarcely a projection of wood or brick 
is visible for acres where there had been 
245 buildings. But wreckage extends in 
a ragged fringe along the base of both 
hillsides and is strewn for miles down 
the valley past the little village of Cos- 
tello, whicn contributed fifty houses of 
its own to the grinding mass, though only 
three people to the list of victims. The 
horrors of the situation were increased 
by fire, which broke out in the ruins. 

The state of Pennsylvania turned 
quickly to the aid of the survivors. With- 
in a couple of hours after the disaster - 
a county representative of the state De- 
partment of Health was on the ground 
and caring for the wounded. On his 
own initiative, Governor Tener being ab- 
sent from the state capital, Dr. Samuel 
G. Dixon, state health commissioner, 
sent a relief train with surgeons, physi- 
clans, sanitary engineers, and nurses, 
which was at the scene by early Sunday 
morning. A relief train with food and 
clothing, in charge of officers of the Na- 
tional Guard, dispatched by the adjutant 
general, and two troops of state police 
also arrived early on Sunday morning. 
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’ After a conference with the burgess and 
town council a survey of the situation 
preparatory to the work of relief and 
the recovery of bodies was rapidly made. 

With only eleven wounded—though 
three of them seriously—to care for in 
the providentially spared hospital, the 
problem was essentially one of sanitary 
engineering and systematic relief. Head- 
quarters were opened in a lodge hall, 
and the ground floor of the building was 
turned into a commissary in charge of 
the nurses. While the health othcials 
were establishing a supply of pure water, 
getting the gas company to resume the 
supply in the undemolished part of the 
town—gas had been universally used as 
fuel for cooking—and planning the re- 
moval of débris so as to find the dead, 
the nurses prepared food and on Sunday 
afternoon carried a distribution through- 
out the town. 

The houses left standing on the hill- 
sides and in a valley tributary to the 
flooded one included a number of dwell- 
ings which were unoccupied on account 
of the slackness of work. There was 
therefore sufficient shelter for all the 
survivors, including the goo homeless, 
without using the tents brought by the 
National Guard relief train. 

Philanthropic agencies were early on 
the ground. Ernest P. Bicknell, national 
director of the American Red Cross, ar- 
rived on Sunday and found the situation 
so well handled by the state health au- 


thorities under Dr. Dixon, who came to- 


assume personal direction, that Red 
Cross help was unnecessary. The Penn- 
sylvania State Board of Charities was 
represented “by its. .executive _omicer, 
Bromley Wharton, and an assistant. The 
Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania, 
through a special agent, H. M. Peck, 
stood ready to help solve the problem of 
dependent children. But this phase of 
relief, and indeed the whole problem, 
was less difficult than it might have been. 
For a comparatively small proportion of 
the dead had been bread-winners and 
all but a few of those had been single 
men, or their families had been killed 
with them. The community, moreover, 
is predominantly American—composed 
mostly of self-reliant people whose rel- 
atives and friends, many of them in near- 
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by Pennsylvania towns, were glad to 
open their doors and help find new work. 
Already a considerable number of sur- 
vivors have said good-bye to the deso- 
late spot which once was their home 
town. 

For weeks, however, relief work must 
be kept up in Austin, and the state 
authorities—who are feeding the whole 
town—hope that the generous contribu- 
tions of money and supplies, which the 
railroads are transporting free of charge, 
will be continued. Pride is taken in the 
ability of the state to care for its own 
unfortunates. Although many of the 
townspeople have already left, the pres- 
ence of several hundred laborers sent in 
to work on débris removal means a com- 
missary problem for some time to come. 

The concrete dam which is responsible 
for the disaster was completed by the 
Bayless Pulp and Paper Company less 
than two years ago. When first filled 
with water—only a month after comple- 
tion—it cracked in several places and 
slid eighteen inches on its foundations, 
the top bulging to the extent of thirty- 
two inches. At that time—January of 
last year—the people of Austin fled to 
the hills and many camped out for two 
or three days. The pressure was re- 
lieved by dynamiting two holes at the 
tope of the dam so as to lower the water. 
Although it appears that recommenda- 
tions looking to the strengthening of the 
structure were made by the designing 
engineer, there is no apparent evidence 
that much was done except for the pro- 
vision of a gate at the top of the dam 
and an eighteen-inch valve at the bottom. 
The dynamited holes were filled up and 


_it is reported by eye-witnesses that when 


the disaster occurred the gate at the 
top was closed and the dam overflowing. 
This failure to strengthen the dam ade- 
quately was severely criticized in last 
week’s issue of the Engineering News, 
which reprints an article, published in 
March, 1910, discussing the slip of the 
January preceding. No state authority 
seems to have had jurisdiction over the 
construction or condition of the dam. 
The act creating the state water-supply 
commission limited its supervision to 
streams which have been designated as 
public highways (i. e. navigable streams 
and streams used for logging purposes). 
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An inquest was started by the district 
attorney on October 6, but after formally 
determining the cause of death its hear- 
ings were indefinitely adjourned pend- 
ing a search for legal authority to com- 
pel the superintendent of the Bayless 
Company to testify. His unbroken sil- 
ence after the disaster culminated at 
the inquest with the familiar “On ad- 
vice of counsel, I decline to testify.” 
Yet this witness was not only the super- 
intendent in charge of the mill and dam, 
but the president of the town council of 
Austin. 


FORWARD MOVEMENTS IN THE 
FIELD OF ORGANIZED CHARITY 


A division of work and plan of co- 
operation have just been worked out be- 
tween the new National Association of 
Societies for Organizing Charity and the 
Charity Organization Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. This working 
agreement should enable both agencies 
to become very effective instruments in 
the co-ordination of charitable effort in 
this country. Francis H. McLean leaves 
the department to become the head of 
the new association, with Maurice Wil- 
lows of Birmingham as his associate. 
Fred S. Hall, formerly with the Penn- 
sylvania Child Labor Committee, be- 
comes associate director of the Charity 
Organization Department. 

The association has opened an office 
at room 421 in the United Charities 
Building, New York. Those who 
deplore the multiplication of national 


movements cannot accuse this one, 
at least, of undue precipitancy, for 
the first of the charity organiza- 


tion societies was established in this 
country thirty-four years ago. They 
have taken their own time about achiev- 
ing a national birth, but then the death- 
raie among associated charities and the 
agencies that under varicus titles are 
doing similar work is very low and their 
national organization will probably be 
equally hardy. 

Mr. McLean has himself pointed out 
that an associated charities is very hard 
to kill, and that it is important, for this 
reason, to see that the new ones are well 
born. 
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“What has happened in the past,” 
he writes, “is that these societies, when 
narrowly conceived and growing narrow- 
er as little almsgiving associations, nave 
net kept their feet on the ground, but 
have sunk them in a marsh, so that suiile- 
times only the head now is above the 
mud. ... A marshy society is less in- 
spirational than one soaring in the upper 
ether of generalities, but neither one is 
an associated charities.” 

Many of the more active societies had 
escaped both dangers, of course, and 
these had been feeling their way toward 
united missionary effort for some years. 
Their first active field work was beguti 
in 1907 under the auspices of the pub- 
lication committee of THE SuURVEy, 
and was supported by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. Mr. McLean had 
charge of this work from the _ be- 
ginning, and its success is largely 
due to his generous vision and patient, 
careful working out of each detail. 
Two years ago, the work was taken 
over by the Charity Organization Depart- 
ment, with Mary E. Richmond as direc- 


.tor and Mr. McLean and Margaret F. 


Byington as field secretaries. 

Since October, 1907, over fifty charity 
organization societies have been assisted 
by field visits to organize of reorganize. 
Others have been assisted by correspond- 
ence only, but this method is very in- 
adequate for a task demanding such care- 
ful inquiry into local needs. To get so- 
cieties organized rapidly would not be 
difficult, but to study the needs of each 
locality and to subordinate growth to 
needs, the special propaganda to the gen- 
eral good, demands another type of ser- 
vice altogether. The Charity Organiza- 
tion Department has been able to render 
this service, and to develop the begin- 
nings of other useful activities, such as 
case studies, a technical journal for the 
use of established societies, and a short 
normal course for the further training 
of charity organization workers. 

The time is now held to be opportune 
for a division of these undertakings, 
for placing the extension movement un- 
der the auspices of the societies them- 
selves, and for developing, under the 
department, the other tasks already be- 
gun. Under the agreement just effected, 
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the purpose of the new association will be 
“to organize and reorganize charity or- 
ganization societies, and to promote their 
co-operative development’; that of the 
department will be ‘‘to study, teach, and 
publish in the charity organization field, 
bounding that field broadly to include 
the better co-ordination of all social ser- 
NaCene 

To quote one of the strongest leaders 
in the movement as to the working out 
of this agreement: 


Judging the future by the past it is fair 
to assume that Mr. McLean and his assistants 
in the new association will, so far as possible, 
make field visits to communities about to or- 
ganize associated charities. The appeal from 
these communities must come from the given 
place; there will be no pushing in uninvited. 
After forwarding the literature of the 
department and gathering as much data 
as possible by correspondence, after assur- 
ance that action would not be premature, a 
personal visit will be made, to follow up the 
clues already secured by letter. Sometimes 
such visits last a week or two, and must in- 
clude a superficial examination of living and 
industrial conditions and many personal inter- 
views with local people, before any meetings 
can be called. Separate reports have to be 
made, often, to different local bodies. A plan 
of organization will then be suggested, if 
the inquiry seems to justify it. No two plans 
have been exactly alike so far, but the points 
usually emphasized are (1) a trained paid 
worker, (2) a board of men and women truly 
representative of the varied interests of the 
community, (3) closest co-operation with ex- 
isting agencies, (4) a program of case-work 
and of public service that aims not only to 
alleviate distress but to prevent it. 

There is an equally important service to 
the existing societies, some of which are so 
backward as to need reorganization, and others 
of which, even the most progressive, are glad 
to avail themselves of the advice of those 
who see the field as a whole. Judging from 
the solid results already achieved, from the 
vigor of the new societies recently established, 
and the increased usefulness of the older ones 
that have invited field visits, the new associa- 
tion has a wonderful opportunity before it, 
and should have the generous financial sup- 
port of all who believe in well co-ordinated 
social effort. 

Under the continued guidance of Miss Rich- 
mond, with Mr. Hall and Miss Byington as 
associate directors, the Charity Organization 
Department will address itself to the fol- 
lowing lines of work to be continued or be- 
gun: the working out, by a series of studies, 
of some case-work standards; co-operation 
in detail in such matters as transportation 
agreenients, the inter-relation of national move- 
ments, and the securing of tests and standards 
for all the various processes of social service 
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agencies that deal with individuals; publica- 
tion of the Charity Organization Bulletin and 
other propagandist and educational pamphlets ; 
teaching case-work in the schools for social 
workers, and conducting the Charity Organi- 
zation Institute; maintaining under the New 
York Charity Organization Society a prac- 
tice district for case-workers. 

The results achieved so far by the de- 
partment in its case system of teaching and in 
its correspondence with charity organization 
societies about a wide variety of topics give 
promise of still wider usefulness, now that 
all its energies can be concentrated upon a 
group of closely related tasks. It is still at 
the service of the charity organization so- 
cieties, but hopes, in addition, to be increas- 
ingly useful to those engaged in other forms 
of social service. The relations between the 
association and the department will be of 
the closest, of course, and there will be a 
constant interchange of tasks based upon the 
division of work here outlined. 

THE PURE FOOD 


SHOW IN N.Y. 


Would you rather eat pure food than 
food that is adulterated? Do you care to 
know how to tell the one from the other? 
Are you interested in cooking, domestic 
science, or home economics? Do you en- 
joy listening to free lectures, or eating 
pure food samples that cost nothing? 

If so, you would have been glad to go 
to the “pure food show” held in Madison 
Square Garden, New York city, Septem- 
ber 23 to October 4, and given by the 
Associated Clubs of Domestic Science 
and the National Food Magazine. To 
educate the public in the matter of pure 
foods was the purpose of the exposition. 
This was the second exhibit under the 
same auspices, and it is probable that 
an annual event will be made of it. 

The aim of its sponsors was carried 
out in several ways. Over a hundred 
food manufacturers had exhibits with 
demonstrators. These ranged from a 
well-known brewer to a maker of shoe- 
polish. There were daily lectures on 
such topics as the Home-Made Loaf, 
Cooking With a Can-Opener, etc. The 
College of the City of New York main- 
tained a laboratory where tests were con- 
tinuously being made; for example, of 
baking powder for alum, or of paper 
drinking-cups for alum or soluble sul- 
phites. The New York State Depart- 
ment of Weights and Measures had an 
instructive exhibit, September 29 was 
Philanthropy Day. A number of phil- 
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anthropic organizations had exhibits. The 
booth of the Women’s Suffrage Party 
was flanked by that of the Commissary 
Department of the United States Navy, 
with male cooks. 


CONNECTICUT PASSES 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


The longest recorded session of the 
Connecticut Legislature closed Septem- 
ber 26, after disposing of a mass of im- 
portant legislation. The session lasted 
nine months. Among the bills killed the 
following are of interest to readers of 
THE SURVEY. 

A direct primaries act; a law repealing the 
“fellow servant” doctrine; a workmen’s com- 
pensation act; a bill granting suffrage at 
municipal elections and direct primaries to 
property-owning women. 

A full list of the bills passed is not 
yet at hand. It will contain, among 
others: 

A public utilities law; an act raising the limit 
for damages for death by accident from $5,000 
to $10,000; a statute against black-listing, and 
other pro-labor laws; a number of statutes 
bearing on public hygiene; a law allowing a 
majority of voters in a no-license town to 
petition the county commissioners to allow 
sales of liquors in summer ‘hotels; an act 
intended to secure for the consumer honest 
weight, full measure, and a knowledge of what 
he buys. 

The public utilities law, which, a cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening 
Post declares, “signalizes the relaxed 
hold of the corporations on Connecticut’s 
law-making body,’ abolishes the rail- 
road commission, and gives to the pub- 
lic utilities commission jurisdiction over 
railway rates, and over steam and street 
railway, gas, electric light and power, 
telegraph, telephone, and express com- 
panies. What is declared radical for a 
New England state is a provision in the 
nature of a “recall,” by which the at- 
torney-general of the state must, on pe- 
tition of a hundred voters, take steps 
to determine whether the commission, or 
any member of it, is incompetent or 
guilty of misconduct. If either is proved 
the penalty is removal. It is thought 
that the constitutionality of the bill is 
open to question. 

Both houses of the legislature were 
democratic and the governor is a repub- 
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lican. Tradition was broken by the 
house assuming a conservative temper, 
while the senate became radical. 


CHILDREN ON THE 
COLORADO STAGE 


The Jones Child Labor Bill, reviewed 
by Mrs. Kelley on page 996, is now the 
law of Colorado. During the past two or 
three years, owing to a Supreme Court 
decision, the former law regulating em- 
ployment of women and children had been 
hopelessly defective. While few statutes 
can be obtained in such perfect shape as 
their sponsors would like, Judge Lindsey 
feels that the new Colorado legislation 
contains features which, if the experi- 
ments prove successful, should have 
more than local application—notable 
among them being the sections dealing 
with child labor on the stage. Not pro- 
hibition but regulation under a system of 
bonding is the method devised. Describ- 
ing the scheme of enforcement under the 
new child labor law, Judge Lindsey writes 
in the Denver News: 


Children are not forbidden employment in 
concert or theatrical performances, but per- 
mitted such employment on the express con- 
dition that “it shall be made to appear that 
suitable provisions have been made by the 
employer of stich child for the protection of 
the moral and physical health and the education 
of such child.” 

Further provisions follow, permitting the 
school authority granting the permit in the first 
instance or “any person” in the interest of the 
child bringing the matter to the juvenile court 
to require a bond for $2,000, with sufficient 
sureties, conditioned that any terms imposed as 
a condition to granting such permit shall be 
carried out. 

Under this provision a teacher, tutor, nurse, 
or other care-taker may be provided the stage 
child, with a bond to secure enforcement of 
the condition. It is at least an important gain 
for the stage child over the present unregulated 
and unrestricted employment of children on 
the stage. 

The permit thus granted may be revoked 
at any time by the juvenile court if its con- 
ditions are violated or if considered not for 
the best interests of the child. The act also 
provides that where conditions are such as to 
justify granting such permit, and where it is 
granted, the performances of such child shall 
be considered a part of its training and edu. 
cation. This recognizes the work of the will- 
ing, talented stage child as different from that 
mere drudgery of the unwilling and unpro- 
tected factory child. Such permits are to be 
kept on file at the box office of the theater and 
subject to inspection. 
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Experience will no doubt develop the real 
truth as to these various contentions as well 
as the necessity for some changes and strength- 
ening of the law. Yet it is believed a law 
along this line with mandatory provisions, if 
such shall prove necessary, requiring security 
against violation in other states of conditional 
permits, and the establishment of a co-operation 
between the juvenile courts now in every large 
city in America in seeing to the rigid observ- 
ance and enforcement of the conditions on 
which permits to stage children are granted, 
may prove an acceptable solution of about the 
only question concerning child labor that has 
threatened any division of opinion among the 
best known of those in this country who have 
been foremost in the fight against child labor, 
and the sincerity of whose different views in 
the matter of the stage child no one can 
honestly question. 

lf a good, fair try at regulation fairly and 
reasonably to safeguard the stage child should 
fail in spite of this effort to do justice to the 
stage children and the public, it may become 
necessary by law to prohibit the stage child. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


COLORADO’S STAGE AND 


FIELD CHILDREN 
FLORENCE KELLEY 


Under the Jones child labor bill, re- 
cently enacted after a hard struggle, 
Colorado enters upon an_ interesting 
experiment in the care of stage chil- 
dren. This bill provides that permits 
shall be granted for stage children by the 
school authorities, who may require a 
bond to be filed with suitable sureties that 
any terms imposed as a condition to 
granting the permit shall be carried out. 

In an article commenting on the new 
law, Judge Ben B. Lindsey says: “Under 
this provision a teacher, tutor, nurse, or 
other care-taker may be provided the 
stage child, with a bond to secure en- 
forcement of the condition.” Judge 
Lindsey points out that the number of 
stage children in Colorado is small, and 
that this concession to the theatrical in- 
terests was intended to facilitate the en- 
actment of other urgently needed pro- 
visions for protecting children in mines 
and factories. 

The spectacle of school authorities and 
court jointly granting a permit for stage 
work, and requiring a bond with sureties 
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for the cost of a nurse for a child young 
enough to need one, will be watched with 
alert interest by those friends of the chil- 
dren and the dramatic arts who have in 
Massachusetts, Illinois, Louisiana, and 
Oregon banished young children from 
the stage to the cradle and kindergarten. 
They will be keen to observe whether the 
Colorado experiment affords real protec- 
tion to the traveling children. Especially 
critical will be the scrutiny of those who 
know at first hand the sorry failure of 
the licensing system in New York. 

Interesting and new is also the provis- 
ion that children working in fields, 
gardens, and orchards for persons not 
their parents must have permits from the 
educational authorities. This is intended 
to reinforce the compulsory education law 
and prevent the recurrence of abuses 
such as have been alleged to exist in 
recent years in the beet fields. Hence- 
forth, children thirteen years old may 
work in the beet fields, under restrictions 
as to their hours, and with permits. 

The new Colorado law contains the list 
of prohibited physically dangerous occu- 
pations common to the child labor laws 
of the industrially developed states, but 
unfortunately omits the prohibition of 
night work if the messenger service for 
boys between sixteen and twenty-one 
years. This “closed season” for minors 
is now in force in Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. Con- 
ceivably the juvenile delinquency law 
may answer the purpose in Colorado, in 
the absence of large cities aside from 
Denver. This, however, like the bond 
and sureties provision for the stage chil- 
dren, can only be shown by the test of 
experience, 

A horrifying clause is that which per- 
mits girls of ten years of age to vend 
goods in the streets. Even in sinful New 
York city girls below the age of sixteen 
years have for many years been effect- 
ively banished from the street trades. 

All told, however, in spite of this blot, 
this new Colorado statute is a long step 
in the right direction. It tends to repair 
the damage done by adverse decisions of 
the state courts, which had for three 
years more or less completely invalidated 
the child labor law, and it adds to the 
child labor legislation of the nation new 
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censures in relation to stage children and 
to those employed in rural outdoor occu- 
pations. 


INTERNATIONAL HYGIENE 
EXPOSITION 


RICHARD KITCHELT 


To the visitor to eastern Germany, 
whether scientist or sociologist, student 
or mere tourist, Dresden oftered during 
the past summer in the International 
Hygiene Exposition a feast of easily as- 
similable information worth a journey 
half around the earth to partake of. A 
visit to the exposition impresses one 
with the conviction that the central 
thought of those who collected and ar- 
ranged the exhibits was to instruct not 
only the medical man and _ scientist, 
by adding a little more abstruse learn- 
ing to a mind already deeply informed, 
but to teach also the ordinary, average 
man, woman, and child the things which, 
if they knew them, would almost ban- 
ish disease, pain, and misery from the 
world. 

Every exhibit, while prepared with 
scientific accuracy and truth, was illus- 
trated and described with a strikingness 
and simplicity which could not fail to 
appeal to the least learned. Compari- 
sons were illustrated not with figures but 
with colored charts, when the actual ob- 
jects or models of them could not be 
used. Exhibits did not lurk in dark cases 
waiting for the determined student to 
search them out. They stood forth and 
demanded the attention of the uninter- 
ested passer-by. 

A great glass tank full of red fluid 
represented the amount of blood the 
heart pumps every twenty-four hours. 
Near it an iron ball on a lever, which 
the visitor could lift a limited distance, 
afforded an idea of the energy the heart 
uses with every beat. Mechanical il- 
lustration of the heart valves, anatomi- 
cal specimens, models of diseased hearts, 
illustrations of the effects of occupations, 
exercise, and excesses on the heart, all 
pointed the one general lesson of how 
to take care of that important organ. 

A large chart showing the membrane 
surface with which nose-inhaled air 
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comes in contact to be three-tenths great- 
er than that which warms mouth-breath- 
ed air was one of many striking argu- 
ments for the removal of adenoid 
growths and against mouth-breathing. 
Other charts, models, and specimens il- 
lustrated the lungs, lung surfaces, lung 
diseases, the effects of breathing dirty 
air, of tight clothing, and of chest exer- 
cise. 

A demonstrator before a large trans- 
parency of the human figure manipulated 
a series of electric switches so as to cause 
various colored lights to run back and 
forth along the nerve lines of the chart, 
illustrating to an interested group, as he 
lectured about nerve functions, the dif- 
ference between reflex and volitional 
actions. 

Every organ, part, and function of 
the human body was similarly illustrated 
and demonstrated. Ergographs were 
there for visitors to test their endurance. 
They could put their finger-tips under 
a little lever and watch an indicator-hand 
mark off their pulse beats. They could 
test the relative sensitiveness of different 
parts of the skin of their hands by touch- 
ing it against little double points at var- 
ious distances apart. They could look 
through innumerable microscopes at a 
great variety of specimens, forms, and 
preparations. Demonstrations rarely 
seen outside of the laboratory were pro- 
vided for the public. Everything was 
free and open. 


The perfect freedom with which 
everything relating to the human 
anatomy and its functions and de- 


rangements was displayed, without, ap- 
parently, any thought of impropriety, 
was most refreshing to an American ac- 
customed to the interference of a nar- 
row prudery with certain efforts to con- 
vey to the public information most vital 
to its well-being. The managers of the 
exposition evidently believed that, if 
“the proper study.of mankind is man,” 
no part of man is improper to study 
and nothing relating to him is wrong for 
everyone to know. In this same spirit 
the public seemed to receive the exhibits. 
No one seemed to gaze with any thought 
but to be informed; and men, women, 
and children from the ranks of the com- 
mon people studied and seriously dis- 
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cussed exhibits of the most intimate parts 
and functions of the human anatomy. 

After its simplicity and instructive- 
ness, the vastness, exhaustiveness, and 
thoroughness of the exhibition most 1m- 
pressed the visitor. The ramifications 
into which the proper study of hygiene 
extended seemed almost limitless. It 
penetrated into almost every field that 
has enlisted the attention of the social 
reformer. Entire departments of the 
exposition were devoted to housing con- 
ditions, working conditions on sea and 
land, factory inspection and insurance, 
the relation of wages to disease, milk- 
and water-supply in our cities, women’s 
and children’s labor, schools, playgrounds 
and parks, smoke and noise. ‘The bear- 
ing which all these have upon human 
health was shown clearly and in detail. 

Much space was given to illustrating 
the medical and hygienic devices of sav- 
age races, and to ancient and medieval 
methods for combating and preventing 
disease. These sometimes showed a 
strange semblance to modern methods, 
though they were mixed up with the ab- 
surdest mummeries and superstitions. 

Man’s food and drink naturally form- 
ed an extended exhibit. All the stand- 
ard foods and drinks were analyzed and 
their constituent parts shown in tubes, 
their adulterations exhibited, and their 
nourishing and warming values given. 
Potatoes were shown to be the cheapest 
food, in Europe at least, with rice a 
good second. Many popular fallacies 
were exploded; among others, the idea 
that chemistry might some day prepare 
a day’s rations in such elemental form 
that a pill box would hold several meals. 
It was shown that each pill to maintain 
the consumer’s efficiency would have to 
be about the size of a base-ball. 

The effects on the human organism of 
alcohol and other stimulants and nar- 
cotics were fully illustrated. In this 
department an exhibit conspicuously 
labeled “Beer, the food-drink,” compar- 
ed the solid constituents of twenty-five 
cents’ worth of beer with those of twen- 
ty-five cents’ worth of bread. It showed 
the former to be about one twenty-fifth 
of the latter—and German beer is twice 
as heavy and half as expensive as the 
American brew! 
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Men as well as women crowded the 
room where the care of babies was de- 
monstrated—how they should be held, 
washed, fed, dressed, and not rocked. 
There was an extensive display of cheap 
and pretty clothing, and of sanitary par- 
aphernalia and appliances which were 
compared with the expensive and insani- 
tary .articles so frequently bought by 
poor people. 

Of course, hygiene in the armies and 
navies of all countries and its evolution 
received much attention in a country 
where both occupy so important a place. 
Hygiene in land and water transporta- 
tion and even a section devoted to air 
navigation showed the completeness and 
up-to-dateness of the exhibition. 

Russia, Japan, Formosa, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Spain, France, Italy, and 
Brazil, and the cities of Paris and Am- 
sterdam had buildings and special ex- 
hibits of their own. Other large build- 
ings were devoted to commercial appli- 
ances relating (some of them very re- 
motely) to hygiene. Public concerts 
were provided on the grounds, which 
formed part of a large public park, and 
the usual “midway” features were rep- 
resented, though not extensively. 

The exposition seemed to be very well 
patronized ; yet all too few of the world’s 
people saw it. It seems a pity that the 
whole affair is not to be transported from 
country to country and from city to city 
throughout the civilized world, to teach 
its valuable lesson in its forceful, simple 
way, for the improvement of that great- 
est of man’s assets, his health. 


CONFERENCE ON LABOR 
LEGISLATION 


LUCILE EAVES 


Those attending the Chicago Confer- 
ence of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation were impressed by the 
substantial progress of the American 
movement for promoting the legal pro- 
tection of the wage-workers. In addi- 
tion to many members employed in the 
welfare work of large employers or con- 
nected with casualty insurance compan- 
ies, there were present over fifty public 
officials who are engaged in administer- 
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ing labor laws in the United States and 
Canada. These officials came prepared 
to present the industrial problems of 
states as widely separated as New York 
and California. 

In reviewing the work of the asso- 
ciation during the fifteen months since 
the last Chicago conference, President 
Seager laid particular emphasis on 
its service in promoting the passage of 
accident insurance or compensation 
legislation. During this period ten 
states have enacted laws of this kind. 
These with the three states that already 
had such statutes make thirteen which 
are committed to this policy of greater 
justice to the injured wage-worker. In 
summarizing the provisions of these laws 
Professor Seager pointed out the tend- 
ency to adopt the elective rather than 
the compulsory type of compensation 
law. He said this was due to the de- 
cision declaring the New York compul- 
sory law unconstitutional, and expressed 
regret that the stronger laws had not 
been tested in other jurisdictions, where 
they might have received a more favor- 
able interpretation. 

The exhibits and several of the best 
papers of the conference dealt with the 
prevention of industrial accidents. The 
first of these papers, by John Calder, 
formerly an inspector of factories in 
Scotland, gave a comprehensive summary 
of the reforms needed to bring the United 
States up to the best European stand- 
ards. Our laws are wgak in that they 
often make the factory inspector re- 
sponsible for pointing out dangers in- 
stead of charging the employer with the 
obligation of making his place of work 
a safe one. They often fail because of 
omissions in the attempted enumerations 
of dangerous machines to be safe- 
guarded. It would be wiser to specify 
dangerous elements common to many 
machines, such as intaking gears, pulleys 
and clutches, fly wheels, belts, etc., and 
call upon employers to protect workmen 
from all such risks. The manufacturers 
of machinery should be required by law 
to provide guards for dangerous parts. 
A greater effort should be made to en- 
list the services of mechanical engineers 
in the solution of the problems of con- 
structing safety devices. A knowledge 
of safety devices and methods of work 
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should be taught in the trade schools. 
Mr. Calder emphasized the impossibility 
of attaining good standards in the United 
States until we shall have better trained 
factory inspectors and civil service regu- 
lations permitting a more permanent ten- 
ure of office. 

The tendency of progressive employers 
to improve on the legal requirements in 
the provision of means for preventing 
accidents was well illustrated by the 
stereopticon lecture of Robert J. Young, 
safety inspector of the Illinois Steel 
Company. The members of the confer- 
ence were shown pictures of the varied 
forms of guards, platforms, stairways, 
hand-rails, and warning placards devised 
for the prevention of accidents in the 
great establishments of this company. 
The means by which the workmen are 
enlisted in the effort to “boost for 
safety” are particularly interesting and 
worthy of imitation. Edgar T. Davies, 
chief inspector of factories for the state 
of Illinois, told of his work and sug- 
gested ways of instructing inspectors in 
the more efficient discharge of their 
duties. 

The interest in the discussion of the 
second general topic of the conference 
centered in the new experiment by which 
Wisconsin simply requires that all places 
of employment shall be safe, and leaves 
the details necessary for making the law 
effective to an Industrial Commission of 
three smembersy eProf..john’ RisCom- 
mons, who is a member of this commis- 
sion, pointed out the advantages of this 
method of administering and originating 
industrial legislation, particularly in the 
matter of the prevention of accidents. 
When, after a public hearing, the com- 
mission has issued its regulations, prose- 
cutions are to determine merely the fact 
of a violation of an order. The question 
of the reasonablenes of the order can 
only be raised in a suit against the com- 
mission, which must be brought in the 
county court of Dane county. This pre- 
vents interference by injunction with the 
work of enforcing the orders of the com- 
mission. The extensive powers granted 
this group of experts do away with the 
need of many forms of legislation for 
which the average law-maker does not 
possess sufficient special information. 
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The Industrial Commission has the means _ whether all accidents have been reported. 


of collecting detailed information about 
labor problems; it may seek the assistance 
of volunteer boards of experts; it could 
create such a body as the Massachusetts 
Board of Boiler Rules; it could adopt 
the rules of factory inspection of another 
state; and it could formulate orders for 
the prevention of industrial diseases. 

Another phase of the administration 
of labor laws by commission was 
illustrated by the history of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Boiler Rules presented 
by the chairman of the board, Joseph 
McNeill. He outlined the earlier un- 
successful efforts to prevent the loss of 
life due to boiler explosions, and told 
of the work of the board in establishing 
standards that are being extensively 
adopted in other progressive communi- 
ties. 

The discussions on the Uniform Re- 
porting of Industrial Injuries revealed 
our national backwardness in adminis- 
tering labor laws. John B. Andrews 
spoke of the enormous economic loss to 
the nation from preventable industrial 
diseases, and reviewed the work of the 
association in initiating legislation in this 
field. Bills to secure the reporting of 
such injuries have been passed in the 
legislatures of six states. The question 
of whether physicians should be paid 
a fee for reporting cases of illness 
due to employment called forth a lively 
debate. As such patients are often char- 
ity or poor pay cases, and as it is desir- 
able to get the reports from physicians 
rather than from untrained observers, the 
weight of opinion seemed to be in favor 
of a small fee for making the required 
report. 

The methods by which the Minnesota 
Bureau of Labor has obtained fairly com- 
plete accident records were explained by 
Don D. Lescohier. He suggested that 
the fear of publicity often prevents the 
making of reports and that this could be 
overcome by having detachable slips on 
the schedules. These identification blanks 
should be filed where they will not be 
accessible to the general public. He has 
found the clipping bureau a valuable 
means of learning of accidents. It is 
advisable to send letters to large employ- 
ers at the end of the year inquiring 


The discussion of the need of uni- 
form schedules for reporting industrial 
injuries made it clear that the collection 
of authentic information is the prime 
requisite for progress in dealing with 
many problems that are now before the 
state insurance and compensation com- 
missions and the casualty companies of 
this country. United States Commis- 
sioner Neill declared that the present lack 
of uniformity not only renders our in- 
dustrial statistics useless for practical 
purposes, but has at times given posi- 
tively vicious results. Edson S. Lott, of 
the United States Casualty Company, 
showed that those engaged in the business 
of industrial insurance would be greatly 
benefited by statistics enabling them to 
calculate the degree of exposure to acci- 
dents in different industries. He claims 
that compensation is much more expen- 
sive than the liability system, declaring 
that one in eight of those injured in this 
country obtain damages, while the ratio 
in Germany is one in four. 

A comprehensive discussion of the rea- 
sons for the present demand for infor- 
mation about industrial injuries and the 
best methods of obtaining uniform sched- 
ules was given by Leonard W. Hatch, 
of the New York Department of Labor. 
He considers the American Association 
for Labor Legislation the organization 
best adapted to the work of bringing 
about the needed co-operation between 
state officials. «The rapid expansion of 
the movement for industrial insurance in 
this country makes the need of reliable 
statistics imperative. He thinks the in- 
surance companies and employers main- 
taining their own departments of insur- 
ance should be required to furnish in- 
formation, and that they should adopt 
schedules uniform with those of the state 
officials. Statistics of this kind are nec- 
essary in order to estimate the cost of any 
proposed system of compensation. The 
lack of uniformity in our schedules shows 
the crudity of American work up to 
this time. It is possible to find this uni- 
formity in the fundamental causes of in- 
dustrial accidents, and state officials could 
easily co-operate in the formulation of a 
standard schedule that would cover all 
items of information needed. 
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In the informal discussion of items that 
should appear in such a schedule, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley suggested three points 
which should be included: sex, age, and 
the hour when the accident occurs. Com- 
missioner Neill amended this by point- 
ing out that the connection of fatigue with 
the accident could not be shown unless 
the hour of beginning work was also 
indicated. He suggested that the num- 
ber of days at work on the machine 
should be given, as it seems probable that 
many accidents are due to lack of ex- 
perience in using the machine causing 
the injury. L. W. Hatch, John R. Com- 
mons, Don D. Lescohier, L. W. Chaney, 
and J. B. Andrews were appointed a 
committee on uniform schedule. 


THE WISCONSIN LEGIS- 
LATION OF 1911 
WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 


The Legislature which recently ad- 
journed in Madison struck out many 
new paths in the legislative field. Con- 
trolled by the followers of Senator La 
Follette, urged forward by fourteen 
clever socialist politicians, this legisla- 
ture has set marks in the progress to- 
ward better social and political condi- 
tions which must be gratifying to all the 
organizations and individuals who have 
been blazing the trail for our law-mak- 
ers to follow. Progressive measures 
which have proved successful in other 
states have been copied with improve- 
ments wherever possible. And new ex- 
periments have been launched, the re- 
sults of which are bound to affect the 
course of legislation in this country for 
many years. 

For the social worker the act of great- 
est interest is, probably, that creating 
the Industrial Commission. Hitherto, to 
counteract each evil disclosed in our in- 
dustrial life we have had to secure a 
new specific law. When fire-escapes 
were needed, or machines had to be 
guarded, laws were passed stating that 
fire-escapes should be built and: guards 
provided. The Industrial Commission 
Law changes this; for it lays down the 
general rule that all places of employ- 
ment must be safe and that every em- 
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ployer must furnish and use safety de- 
vices and safeguards “and shall do every 
other thing reasonably necessary to pro- 
tect the life, health, safety, and welfare” 
of employes. Then it creates a com- 
mission of three to administer the law. 

The Industrial Commission has juris- 
diction over every place of employment, 
and is vested with power to ascertain 
and prescribe standards of safety, to or- 
der sateguards and safety devices, to fix 
reasonable standards for the construc- 
tion, repair, and maintenance of places 
of employment, and to issue orders de- 
signed to protect the life, health, safety, 
and welfare of employes. Hereafter, in- 
stead of special laws being necessary, 
the commission will, after an investiga- 
tion and a hearing, issue an order com- 
pelling the employer to install the proper 
safeguards, 

The Industrial Commission succeeds 
the old Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
is empowered to enforce all labor laws. 
It will have departments for factory in- 
spection, arbitration, unemployment, 
Statistics, child labor, and workmen’s 
compensation. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Law 
avoids constitutional objections by mak- 
ing the plan optional. To induce em- 
ployers to come under the act, however, 
the common law defenses of assumption 
of risk and negligence of a fellow-ser- 
vant are removed. Employers of over 
20,000 employes have already chosen to ~ 
become subject to the compensation plan, 
and inost of the others are merely wait- 
ing for the Supreme Court of the state 
to pass upon the law. 

The scale of compensation is, (1) 
medical and surgical treatment free of 
charge to the injured employe, and (2) 
65 per cent of the average weekly earn- 
ings, to begin on the eighth day after 
the injury and to last during the period 
of disability, but not longer than fifteen 
years. The total disability indemnity is 
limited to four years’ wages. (3) In 
case of death the dependents are en- 
titled to an amount equal to four years’ 
wages of the deceased, to be paid in 
weekly instalments. 

Following the example of Oregon and 
Illinois, the Legislature limited the hours 
of labor for women to ten per day and 
fifty-five per week. In case of night 
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work, only eight hours per night and 
forty-eight per week are permitted. 

Wisconsin now takes its place with the 
states which limit the hours of labor for 
children to eight per day and forty-eight 
per week and prohibit night work. The 
child labor law was also strengthened by 
prohibiting children under eighteen from 
working in mines and in other dangerous 
employments, and by requiring that no 
child over fourteen who cannot read at 
sight and write simple English shall be 
permitted to be employed unless he is a 
regular attendant at a continuation or 
an evening school. 

The Legislature recognized the su- 
preme importance of vocational training 
and passed several important laws on 
this subject. A State Board of Indus- 
trial Education has been created, com- 
posed of three employers of labor, three 
wage-earners, the state superintendent of 
education, the dean of the Extension Di- 
vision and the dean of the College of 
Engineering of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Every town of over 5,000 is ordered 
to create a local board of industrial edu- 
cation, and smaller places may do so. 
Whenever as many as twenty-five per- 
sons file a petition with a local board of 
industrial education that they desire to 
attend an industrial, commercial, con- 
tinuation, or evening school, the board 
must provide facilities for such instruc- 
tion. A tax rate of one half mill is 
authorized in each locality and the state 
will grant aid up to 50 per cent of what 
the local board spends. 

Wherever industrial, commercial, con- 
tinuation, or evening schools are estab- 
lished, all working children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen are requir- 
ed to attend them not less than five hours 
per week for six months in the year. 
The total time spent at work and in 
school shall not exceed eight per day or 
forty-eight per week. 

An experiment that will be watched 
with interest is the State Board of Pub- 
lic Affairs. This board consists of the 
governor, secretary of state, chairman of 
the finance committees of the senate and 
of the assembly, and three other mem- 
bers appointed by the governor. Its life 
is limited to two years. This board is 
to employ experts to audit and install 
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accounting systems in all the state de- 
partments, in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and in all public bodies such as 
boards, commissions, institutions, etc. It 
will be a bureau of economy and effic- 
iency for the state. The board is also 
to investigate the resources of the state, 
and promote their development by en- 
couraging farm- and home-ownership in 
the state, by investigating the cost of liv- 
ing and devising measures for its reduc- 
tion, by co-operation, development of 
markets, etc. Finally, the board will 
eliminate waste by co-ordinating the 
work of the various state departments 
so that their investigations and reports 
will not be duplicating each other, and 
so that they will be conducted in an ef- 
ficient manner. 

Through the efforts of the Wisconsin 
Equity Society a law was passed to fa- 
cilitate the organization of farmers’ and 
wage-earners’ co-operative associations. 
The scheme of co-operation is modelled 
after the Rochdale Plan, but 6 per cent 
profit on shares is permitted. No one 
may have more than $1000 worth of 
stock, and but one vote is permitted to 
each stockholder. Dividends will be de- 
clared on purchases and on salaries and 
wages of employes. 

A novel plan of government insurance 
was devised by the Wisconsin insurance 
commissioner and enacted into law. It 
provides that the state shall administer 
a “life fund” for the purpose of granting 
life insurance and annuities. The lia- 
bility of the state is limited to the amount 
paid into the fund, so that the common- 
wealth merely acts as a sort of trustee. 
It is hoped that this will overcome con- 
stitutional objections. Premiums may 
be paid to any state depository, or to the 
treasurer of any city, village, or town, 
who will transmit them to the commis- 
sioner of insurance. Life policies in 
amounts of $500 or multiples thereof will 
be granted to those between the ages of 
twenty and fifty who are approved by 
the State Board of Health and the insur- 
ance commissioner. Pensions of $100 or 
multiples thereof, to begin at the age of 
sixty, may also be granted, and pensions 
may be taken without the life insurance. 
Loans may be granted on policies and 
any premiums not paid when due will be 
charged as loans. Pending a decision of 
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the courts on the constitutionality of this 
measure, the Insurance Department is 
developing the machinery for managing 
insurance funds by insuring all state and 
county buildings and property, which is 
clearly within the state’s powers. 

Beginning December 31, 1911, there 
will be levied a tax on all incomes earned 
by individuals, firms, co-partnerships, 
corporations, joint stock companies, and 
associations organized for profit. Indi- 
vidual incomes up to and including $800 
are exempt. So also are incomes of hus- 
band and wife up to $1200; and for each 
child under the age of eighteen, as well 
as for each dependent, there is an addi- 
tional exemption of $200. 

The rate of taxation is graduated, be- 
ginning with I per cent on the first 
$1000, increasing 144 of 1 per cent with 
each $1000 up to $5000, then increasing 
¥ of I per cent up to $12,000. Any in- 
come above this amount is taxed 6 per 
cent. The State Tax Commission will 
administer the law and assess all cor- 
porations. Individuals will be assessed 
by County Assessors of Incomes, under 
the supervision of the commission. 

The income tax is designed to take 
the place of the personal property tax, 
which is a farce in most states. Any 
person who pays a personal property tax 
is to have this amount deducted from his 
income tax. 

The legislature did not neglect conser- 
vation. An unpaid commission to investi- 
gate and recommend measures to con- 
serve the natural resources of the state 
was created. Water-powers are declared 
to be public utilities and placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Railroad Commission. 
Franchises will be granted to companies 
desiring to build dams and use the water- 
powers, but the state reserves the right 
to manage, regulate, and control the pow- 
er generated and the level and flow of 
the navigable waters. An Annual ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for five years is 
constituted into a Forestry Investment 
Fund, to be controlled and spent by the 
State Board of Forestry for the pur- 
chase of land as additions to the forest 
reserve and for reforestization. Sim- 
ilar to this is the State Highway Fund 
consisting of $300,000 annually to 
be spent in improving the roads of the 
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state. A Highway Commission is creat- 
ed to administer this fund, to plan a sys- 
tematic scheme of state roads, and to aid 
counties in building roads efficiently and 
make them fit in with the general plan. 

The legislature passed resolutions to 
submit to the people constitutional 
amendments providing for woman suf- 
frage, and for the initiative, referendum, 
and recall in state matters. The acts 
of municipal councils and county boards 
were made subject to the initiative and 
referendum, and 15 per cent of the elec- 
tors may petition that an ordinance be 
passed by the council, or, if not passed, 
that it be submitted to a vote of the 
people. 

A general incorporation law for cities 
of the second, third, and fourth class 
was passed, under which they may adopt 
a commission form of government. The 
plan provides for a commission of three, 
a mayor, and two other members, nomi- 
nated and elected by the people for six- 
year terms. They are subject to the re- 
call, however, on petition of 25 per cent 
of the voters. Ordinances are made- 
subject to the referendum on petition 
of 15 per cent of the voters. 

Self-government was conferred on 
cities by permitting them to amend their 
charters by initiative and referendum, and 
to call conventions to frame new charters 
and adopt them by vote of the people. 
Doubts have been expressed as to the 
validity of this law, since it delegates 
legislative power belonging to the state. 

Besides these reforms a stringent Cor- 
rupt Practices Act was passed, and the 
Primary Election Law was amended to 
provide for a second choice in order to 
secure nominations by a majority. 


WANTED: A CHILD TO 
ADOPT 


HENRY H. GODDARD 
Director of Research Training School for Back- 
ward and Feeble-Minded Children, 
Vineland, N. J. 

The nineteenth century has been called 
the age of science or scientific develop- 
ment. It looks as though ‘the twentieth 
century would be called the age of the 
application of science. Not that we have 
not already had many applications of the 
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natural sciences to the arts; but we 
are now coming to apply the higher and 
more abstract sciences to the more difh- 
cult art of living. 

The writer was recently asked to make 
an application of scientific facts to the 
problem of adopting a child. A friend 
sought advice about answering an ad- 
vertisement asking for a home for a 
homeless child. This led to the question, 
Who are the homeless and neglected chil- 
dren?, Why are they homeless? Why 
should any child be neglected? These 
questions ought to be satisfactorily an- 
swered, and the answer should be taken 
into account by my friend or by anyone 
thinking of taking a neglected child into 
his home. 

We may imagine a person ignorant of 
the facts attempting to answer these 
questions somewhat as follows: These 
children are not orphans, else the adver- 
tisement would have mentioned the fact; 
they cannot be the children of well-to-do 
parents, because such parents would take 
care of their own; they cannot be chil- 
dren even that have relatives, such as un- 
cles or aunts or grandparents, or even 
cousins, who are in comfortable circum- 
stances, otherwise the family ties would 
lead to their taking care of their homeless 
and neglected relatives. It would seem 
then that they must be, in many cases, 
the children of profligate parents, chil- 
dren of families who are unable to main- 
tain their footing in the community. or 
even provide for the necessities of life. 
And this ts the condition not only of the 
parents, but also of the other relatives 
of the family. In other words, these 
children have no relatives who are suf- 
ficiently endowed with self-respect and 
intelligence to enable them to make a liv- 
ing for themselves, or to have interest 
enough to care for their own kin. 

Now what bearing does this have upon 
the problems of furnishing homes for 
the homeless? What effect does it have 
upon me, supposing that I contemplate 
taking one of these children into my own 
household? 

If some farmer should offer me a calf 
on condition that I should raise it and 
care for it, take it and treat it like one 
of the herd, I would be considered a very 
poor and careless farmer if I did not 
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inquire into the pedigree of that calf, 
and ascertain as far as possible what the 
likelihood was that it would be worth 
raising—whether it had sufficiently good 
ancestry to give at least a fair prospect 
of its developing into a good cow. Sup- 
pose, further, that I am interested in the 
welfare and success of dairy stock and 
that I have in my yard fine breeds of 
cattle ; how much less would I take a calf 
into that herd whose pedigree I knew 
nothing about, and breed from that calf 
and mix in my herd the blood of this 
unknown. Still further, suppose there 
was a good reason to believe, indeed 
every reason to believe, that this calf was 
of bad stock, mongrel, poor, even dis- 
eased. No man that pretends to any 
knowledge of stock-raising would think 
for an instant of taking such a calf, rais- 
ing it, and breeding from it. 

Now it happens that some people are 
interested in the welfare and high de- 
velopment of the human race; but leaving 
aside those exceptional people, all fathers 
and mothers are interested in the welfare 
of their own families. The dearest thing 
to the parental heart is to have the chil- 
dren marry well and rear a noble family. 
How short-sighted is it then for such a 
family to take into its midst a child 
whose pedigree is absolutely unknown; 
or, where, if it were partially known, the 
probabilities are strong that it would 
show poor and diseased stock, and 
that if a marriage should take place be- 
tween that individual and any member 
of the family the offspring would be de- 
generates. 

Lest any reader should be disturbed 
through fear that we are preparing to 
attack the plan of finding homes for the 
homeless, let me hasten to say that such 
is not the intent, nor is it the logical or 
necessary outcome of the argument. But 
no cause, scientific or humane, ever pros- 
pers through ignoring the facts; and in 
view of the hundreds and thousands of 
children that are annually placed in good 
homes and brought up practically as 
members of the family, and in 
view of the further fact now coming to 
be understood that disease and mental 
deficiency and possibly crime are trans- 
mitted from parents to children, grand- 
children, and even to the fourth genera- 
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tion, it is not only wise but humane for 
us to consider the fact and perhaps re- 
vise our practice. 

As I write, a _ bright-looking, well- 
developed girl of about twenty has passed 
in front of my window. To the casual 
observer she is a normal child; but to 
us who have known her a year or more 
she is distinctly feeble-minded, with no 
power of self-control, no consistent plan 
or ideals of life, and without the protect- 
ing walls of the institution she would rap- 
idly degenerate into a criminal or a pros- 
titute. 

There hangs on the wall in front of 
me the family history, the heredity chart 
of this girl. It includes 319 persons in 
her family, going back to the fifth gen- 
eration. Of these 319 persons now 
known to us, IIQ are, or were in life, 
feeble-minded. This girl has seven half- 
brothers and sisters, all feeble-minded. 
Their parents were feeble-minded, the 
grandparents were feeble-minded, and 
also two great-grandfathers, and two 
great-great-grand fathers. 

When we began to inquire into the his- 
tory of the other members of this family 
our first information said, “a half-brother 
and sister are placed out in good fam- 
ilies.’ As we read that sentence there 
comes before our minds a picture. This 
picture includes what we know of these 
children, of this half-sister that we know 
intimately, of the mother whom we know, 
of the father whose history we know. 
And then we see these children placed 
in a good family, growing up perhaps 
with every comfort, possibly with luxury, 
being accepted as possibly a little dull, 
perhaps not good scholars, but otherwise 
considered normal, because these people 
with whom they are living are not ex- 
perts in the detection of mental de- 
ficiency. 

To assume the most favorable case 
possible, we will say that perhaps these 
children are so dull that neither the son 
nor the daughter of the family will be 
tempted to fall in love with them. But 
some person in the community will un- 
doubtedly do so. History shows that 
these people nearly always marry, and 
some probably intelligent, respectable 
young man may fall in love with this 
girl, feeble-minded as she really is, and 
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marry her. This slightly defective boy 
will have no difficulty in finding some 
girl who will consent to share his life 
with him, and so there is laid the found- 
ation for another race of mental de- 
fectives, perhaps worse than the present. 
This is no “bogie” that we are creating. 
Our statistics show that this is the thing 
that is happening every day in every sec- 
tion of our country. Shall we go on 
making possible the occurrence of such 
things ? 

Let me draw you another picture of 
actual facts, perhaps not worse than this, 
but certainly more appealing. I have be- 
fore me a family chart of a girl normal 
in intelligence, bright, and attractive. Not 
even the experts can discover anything 
wrong with her. She has brothers, and 
a sister, also normal; altogether, it seems 
that the feeble-mindedness which is so 
evident in the mother has for some rea- 
son run out and come to an end, and 
that now we begin with these children 
a new race. Let us follow the possibili- 
ties in this case. As we have said, the 
mother is feeble-minded, her father was 
feeble-minded, with several brothers and 
sisters in like condition. But the mother 
dies, her family are already gone, and 
people rejoice that at last the hindrance, 
the taint in the family, has disappeared, 
and these children are left without any 
of it; it remains only to find them homes 
where they will be cared for until they 
are old enough to care for themselves, 
and all will be well. Accordingly, a home 
is found for this girl, in a well-to-do- 
family with three children of their own, 
but philanthropically disposed, with ample 
means, glad to take this nice-looking 
child into their home and bring her up 
as one of their children. She grows up 
as one of the family, except that all know 
she is not their own child. She comes 
to young-womanhood, the son of the 
family falls in love with her, and there 
being no visible objection to a union, they 
are married. In due course of time a 
child is born and then another and an- 
other. As the years go by these children 
grow up and to the horror of all inter- 
ested it is discovered that one or possibly 
two, possibly even three of them, are 
feeble-minded. 

When it first becomes evident that the 
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children are not normal, the older people 
say, “Ah, well, the grandmother was 
wrong, the great-grandfather was wrong, 
it was a bad family.” And so the old 
law so well expressed in holy writ that 
the condition of the father is visited upon 
the son to the third and fourth generation 
still holds and will always hold. In other 
words, the parents who took this child 
into their home and later allowed their 
own son to marry her might have known, 
had they taken the trouble to inquire, that 
the probabilities were strong that if chil- 
dren were born to that girl some of them 
at least would be feeble-minded. The 
fact that neither she nor any of her 
brothers and sisters showed mental de- 
fect was no evidence whatever that their 
posterity would be free from it. Indeed, 
statistics now clearly indicate a high prob- 
ability that defectives will again appear 
in that line. 

These are facts, and in view of these 
facts, ought we not to take some thought 
and care in this matter of finding homes 
for the homeless and neglected? We are 
now face to face with the question, 
“What ought we to do?” 

In the first place, we ought to be hon- 
est, as I trust we are, although many of 
us can look back to the time when we 
were not. The writer knows of at 
least one institution whose policy 
used to be to place its girls out in 
families and conceal from those families 
the true character of the girls, even 
when it was known to the institution 
management. But we trust that that 
has passed by and that today we 
do at least acquaint such people with 
the facts as we know them. But we can- 
not stop here; we must use every means 
to learn all the facts before we place 
these children in the care of other unsus- 
pecting fathers or mothers who are will- 
ing to take care of them and give them 
a home. 

It means that the family history of 
every homeless and neglected child must 
be ascertained just as far as possible, and 
that no pains or expense be spared to 
get all the information that can possibly 
be had. Then the prospective foster-par- 
ents should have before them all the in- 
formation that has been acquired in re- 
gard to these children, so that they may 
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guard not only their own children if 
they have them but other children from 
any alliances that are dangerous from a 
hereditary standpoint. If this results in 
such families refusing to take these chil- 
dren, then we must provide for them in 
colonies. Charitable organizations, even 
the state, can well afford to do this rather 
than run the risk of contaminating the 
race by the perpetuation of mental and 
moral deficiency. 

The problem looks large and is large. 
It looks almost hopeless, but it is not 
hopeless. The fact that we may not see 
the solution is no excuse for continuing 
blindly to do wrong and injustice to 
thoughtless, well-meaning people, and 
even to the very homeless and defective 
child itself. 

This is not the place to go further 
into the question of ways and means. 
Such can be found, and ought to be used. 
It is neither right nor wise for us to let 
our humanity, our pity and sympathy for 
the poor, homeless, and neglected child, 
drive us to do injustice to and commit a 
crime against those yet unborn. 
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_ An influx of foreign peoples into an estab- 
lished community is always a matter of great 
interest, especially when, as with us, the addi- 
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tions amount to about one million persons a 
year. Not only are the numbers great, but 
the nationalities are so numerous that a new 
Baedeker is needed for the puzzled citizen to 
find his way around among Huns, Poles, Slo- 
vas, Letts, Lithuanians, Croatians, and the 
ike. 

Such a Baedeker is provided in Peter Rob- 
erts’s Immigrant Races in North America, a 
little book of about a hundred pages, which 
attempts to give in the briefest compass the 
essential facts about our immigrants. The 
scheme of classification includes forty-one dif- 
ferent peoples, thirty-seven of which are those 
given in the immigration reports. The re- 
maining four are separated from some one or 
more of the thirty-seven. These peoples are 
then classified under “groups,” which are in 
the main based on language rather than on 
race, and which in turn roughly correspond 
to the greater divisions of the European and 
Asiatic races. Mr. Roberts proceeds with de- 
scriptions under the group headings, twelve 
in number, giving for each an account of its 
composition, language, government, religion, 
and its part in the history of immigration, 
ending with a brief bibliography. 

It is obvious that with so much to include 
in a limited space the portrait of each group 
has to be drawn with a few positive strokes, 
leaving out the delicate play of detail that 
gives the real physiognomy of a people, and 
the intensive analysis of its character that 
would enable intelligent and sympathetic deal- 
ing with them. It is not, for example, par- 
ticularly enlightening to be told that “the Latin 
peoples are fond of display and in government 
they love system and bureaucratic form of ad- 
ministration.” 

The special section given to “government” 
and the stress laid upon the bare fact of po- 
litical subjection to another people indicates 
that this condition is considered of importance 
in the story of immigration. But as no con- 
clusions are drawn’ from it, one fails to see 
why valuable space is taken up with a cir- 
cumstance which is not in obvious relation to 
the problem. 

Again, the need for brevity is partly to blame 
for the statement that “the Celts have lost all 
self-government. The Irish, Scotch, Welsh, 
and Manx are subject to the British crown’— 
a saying to cause any Scotsman to raise up his 
voice in earnest and indignant protest! 

The very bracketing of Scotch and Irish 
together in one “group” is a further example 
of the handicap of brevity. Because a scheme 
of classification based on language is used, 
the Irish, all of whom used to speak Gaelic 
and most of whom have forgotten it, and the 
Scotch, one-third of whom used to speak 
Gaelic while two-thirds are akin to the Eng- 
lish both in language and race, are classed 
together, although in most important particu- 
lars, especially those which bear upon their 
character as immigrants, they are widely 
apart. 

The book is illustrated with portraits of 
race types, some of which have appeared in 
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Tue Survey, and with two interesting maps, 
one showing the centre of immigration of the 
different groups to North America, the other 
the religious faith of the emigrants, by geo- 
graphical divisions. But from both of these, 
curiously enough, our great body of Hebrew 
immigration is missing. 

No complaint can be made of lack of detail 
in the next book on our list which, in contrast 
to Mr. Roberts’s 100 pages devoted to forty- 
one peoples, gives us 275 pages about one 
people, the Greeks, who make up only 2 per 
cent of our total immigration. Dr. Fairchild 
has apparently gathered all available facts, 
figures, and opinions on all phases of Greek 
life, in addition to the results of his own per- 
sonal investigations, carried on in the home 
country itself as well as in all parts of the 
United States where Greeks or Greek colonies 
were to be found. He has covered, in this 
task, the physical environment in the home 
country; the national character, religion, and 
language; the economic conditions; the causes, 
sources, and means of emigration; the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the Greeks in 
the United States; and, finally, the effects of 
immigration on the immigrants themselves, on 
the home country, and on the country of their 
adoption. 

It is interesting to see, in the successive his- 
tories of immigration of different peoples, one 
story repeating itself in its main outlines; it 
almost seems possible to dispense with any 
more attempts at proof of tendency, and con- 
tinue our immigration studies only to satisfy 
a pleasant curiosity as to minor divergencies 
of type. 

In this story of the Greeks, we have the 
familiar tale of an agricultural people, stirred 
by a desire to rise to a higher economic level, 
making their way to a country of better op- 
portunities. First comes the young able- 
bodied male laboring force, unmarried or leav- 
ing wives and children behind. They are 
mainly from the country districts, used to hard 
work, poor, illiterate, but in good health. Ar- 
riving in the new country, they are at first, 
through ignorance, subjected to industrial ex- 
ploitation at the hands of “padroni” of their 
own tace or otherwise. Wages are low, but 
the immigrants are thrifty, send money home, 
and are not found in undue proportion in the 
dependent or delinquent classes of the new 
country. 

At first they regard the old country as 
“home.” Little by little they learn the ways 
of the new country, secure greater industrial 
freedom, send for wives and children, and 
settle down as permanent citizens of the re- 
public. The second generation shows some 
unfavorable symptoms, due to the process of 
change, but gets an education, and on the 
whole, rises in the social and industrial scale. 
By the time the third generation is reached 
we have stich good Americans that they are 
not distinguishable from the native element, 
and are themselves keen for the exclusion of 
the “ignorant foreigner.” 

Interesting illustrations of contrast and sim- 
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ilarity to our own problem are shown in the 
next book, The Alien Problem and Its Rem- 
edy, by M. J. Landa. In this instance the 
country is England, and the “problem” the 
Jews. , 

This book is distinctly a bit of special plead- 
ing for the Jewish immigrants to England, 
written by one of their own faith. He has 
obviously made the most of all points in their 
favor, and the least of all the points against 
them. The book centers about the Aliens Act 
of 1905, giving an account of the agitation 
leading up to it, and discussing the methods 
of operation and the effects of the act itself. 

The similarity with our problem lies in the 
general attitude of fear and hostility of the 
native toward the foreigner and in the actual 
advancement of the foreigner himself, belying 


these gloomy anticipations. | Notwithstand- 
ing the one-sided view of the author, 
the facts he adduces seem to set forth 


the same story told in the history of immi- 
gration to the United States—only in more 
positive terms—that the foreigner finds a nor- 
mal place in industry, that depression of wages 
and overcrowding are not primarily attribu- 
table to him, that he is not a pauper, not a 
criminal, that ignorance is soon overcome, and 
that comparative prosperity soon follow im- 
migration. 

In contrast with most other immigrants, the 
Jews, in the United States as in [‘ngland, are 
city dwellers, accustomed to working at trades 
and not at agriculture. They naturally tend 
to settle in cities, but are less liable to the ills 
of city life than the peasant immigrants from 
Italy and Austria. This we are familiar with, 
but the points of contrast between conditions 
_ surrounding the same people in the two coun- 
tries are novel and interesting when looked 
at in detail. 

In the first place, note the difference in the 
extent of the problem. The United States, 
with a population of 90,000,000, receives about 
1,000,000 immigrants a year, of whom perhaps 
100,000 are Hebrews; Great Britain, with 42,- 
000,000 people, welcomes annually only about 
28,000 immigrants, nearly all of whom are He- 
brews. This is the estimated net immigration 
of Hebrews, for a large proportion of the 
actual Hebrew arrivals are en route for the 
United. States. 

Of these immigrants, practically all settle in 
one district of London, which consequently has 
to take the consequences that would arise were 
a twenty-fold immigration distributed even as 
widely as in the United States, where there 
is the same tendency on the part of the He- 


brews to congregate in cities. - Another 
contrast is found in the different relative 
position of the immigrant to the native 


working population of the country to 
which he has come. The Jewish immigrant, 
whose standard of living on first arrival is 
obviously lower than that of the native laborer 
or of the earlier immigrant in the United 
States, and who has to be pleaded for on the 
ground of his potentialities for improvement, 
shows to absolute and immediate advantage in 
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comparison with the native British. workman, 
whose wage scale is low, whose crime rate 1s 
high, and whose dependence on charitable aid 
has become a fixed habit. ‘se : 

On the administrative side, it is interesting 
to watch the English government struggling 
with an unaccustomed kind of law. The 
Aliens Act was the first attempt at any sys- 
tematic exclusion of incoming peoples, and 
there were no practical precedents to follow 
in working out the detail of the act and its 
administration. Space forbids a transcript of 
even a few of the many strange complications 
that ensued from the enforcement of the act. 
One circumstance only may be mentioned: 
that there is no immigration station on shore 
where immigrants may be landed for examina- 
tion. They must be examined on board the 
ship itself and detained there, if further in- 
quiry is deemed necessary, until such inquiries 
are answered satisfactorily. The abuses 
such a system gives rise to are obvious. The 
detained immigrants are the unwelcome guests 
of the ships and liable to all sorts of abuse, 
including robbery and bodily violence. And 
finally, if inquiries are not answered satis- 
factorily by the time the ship is ready to 
sail on the return voyage, the immigrant has 
to go back with it. 

Were one-half the things done in the Port 
of New York that are described by Mr. Lan- 
da as occurring in the Port of London the 
result would be riot and revolution. Fur- 
thermore, we should consider a law apply- 
ing only to steerage passengers and to ves- 
sels carrying twenty passengers and over 
about as effective as trying to dip up water 
wae a sieve, and hardly worth enforcing at 
all. 

Another way in which different races come 
into relation is by colonization, when, in- 
stead of the weaker people coming to the 
country of the stronger, to prosper by ren- 
dering service to their new land, a stronger 
people goes to the country of a weaker race, 
to gain prosperity through command of the 
latter. The problem is the same at bottom, 
except that in the case of colonization the 
claim of the weaker is more distinct and the 
right of the stronger less justifiable. 

This aspect of the problem is the one taken 
up in the report of the Conference on Na- 
tionalities and Subject Races, held in Lon- 
don June 28-30, 1910. This is not the so- 
called Races Congress held in London every 
year at about the same time, but had its 
origin in a committee formed at an inter- 
national conference held at The Hague in 
1907. It was called the Subject Races In- 
ternational Committee, and consisted of rep- 
resentatives of seven constituent societies, 
one of which was the Friends of Russian 
Freedom so well known in this country. 

This conference took up in two _ sessions 
the cases of Egypt, India, Morocco, Finland, 
Persia, and Georgia. The third session was 
given over to Ireland and Poland; the fourth 
considered forced labor in its different forms 
of peonage, indenture, and slavery, and the 
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black race in general; and the fifth meeting 
was devoted to the discussion of remedies. 

It is interesting to note, on glancing over the 
papers, that the subject races were pretty well 
divided between Great Britain, at one end of 
the scale of freedom and civilization, as we 
are accustomed to think, and Russia at the 
other, And the complaint of exploitation and 
oppression as voiced in the protests made was 
as bitter against the one as against the other. 
In fact, the parallel was definitely drawn; the 
claim was openly made that the worst hor- 
rors of Russian oppression could be paralleled 
under the British rule in India. 

It would be unjust, however, to base definite 
conclusions on the contents of this volume; 
for the addresses are most of them not only 
made from an extreme partisan standpoint, but 
are so lacking in particularity as to give no 
adequate ground for judgment. Many of them 
indeed are no more than expressions, perhaps 
one would better say explosions, of resentment, 
injured pride, and the like. But some contain 
really valuable information, as, for instance, 
Sir Charles Dilke’s paper on Forced and In- 
dentured Labor, referring to labor conditions 
in South America. The entire report is well 
worth looking through, to give at least sug- 
gestions of other possibilities of fact and 
principle than those afforded by imperialism. 

Last on this list of books dealing with the 
foreigner in some aspect is a set of lessons 
called English for Italians, by Edith Waller. 
Although the book is planned primarily for 
Italians, the method and material may. easily 
be adapted to the use of foreigners of other 
nationalities. It is intended for adult pupils, 
and the aim has been to make it practical and 
interesting as well as simple, and to hold the 
interest of the pupils by variety of form and 
subject matter. A glance over the 114 lessons 
shows an early introduction of practical words 
and topics; but, although the present reviewer 
has of course no means oi testing the actual 
efficiency in use of this book, the criticism 
comes to mind that there is perhaps a little 
too much grammatical instruction for the un- 
trained student to grasp while trying to mas- 
ter a new vocabulary, and that the vocabulary 
itself might be made a little more directly 
practical at the beginning than it is. 


Kate HoLttapAy CLAGHORN. 


HospitrAaL ManaceMentT. By Charlotte A. 
Aikens. Philadelphia. 1911. W. B. Saund- 
ers Company, Price $3.00. By mail of THE 
Survey, $3.24. 


The method chosen by the editor for the 
compilation of this very useful volume is ex- 
ceedingly effective. The book consists of a 
series of articles, called chapters, each by a 
different author. The writers chosen are 
people of well known ability. Many of them 
will be recognized as at the head of their re- 
spective professions. Each chapter, except 
the first and the fifth, deals with a clear-cut, 
well-defined department of the subject and 
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each part is treated in a very practical man- 
ner. 

The result is an able presentation of the 
whole subject which will be of particular 
value to boards of trustees, and to non-medi- 
cal superintendents of large institutions which 
include a hospital department among their 
activities; while to the superintendent of a 
hospital, especially a new one—where the su- 
perintendent is also comparatively new—the 
volume is simply inestimable. 

The first chapter is by Dr. Charles P. Em- 
erson, which is equivalent to saying that it is 
readable as well as wise and practical. Its 
title is the Hospital Field and its gives some 
historical data as well as a resumé of the 
whole subject of hospitals and their manage- 
ment. It is of course much more general in 
its range than any of the other chapters. 

Chapter five on a General Hospital for One 
Hundred Patients is by a hospital architect 
and an experienced superintendent in collabo- 
ration. It goes into the details of construc- 
tion and general equipment in a complete and 
exhaustive manner. Plans of buildings are 
shown. 

It seems invidious to single out chapters for 
special commendation when all are so good, 
but those on the Board of Trustees and 
Their Responsibility, the Dietitian’s Province 
and its Management, and the Annual Report 
seem to deserve special comment. 

The only serious defect is the omission of 
a chapter on Hospital Social Service. That 
important subject is treated in fifteen lines 
and the writer seems to think it includes 
nothing but material relief on the one hand, 
and the avoidance of pauperization, which 
might come from treating people without 
charge when they are able to pay, on the 
other. Some slight amends for this neglect 
are made in a fairly good bibliography on the 
subject, printed on the opposite page; and 
Dr. Emerson, in the opening chapter, devotes 
one full page to the same topic. When a 
second edition shall be called for, it would 
certainly be well to ask Dr. Emerson or Dr. 
Cabot or Ida Cannon to write a chapter on 
Hospital Social Service. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


Younc Gaot-Birps. By Charles E. B. Rus- 
sell. Macmillan Company. New York. 
1910. 236 pp. $1.10 net. By mail of THE 
Survey $1.20. hs 


This book gives well-chosen life-stories of 
fourteen English boys, from fifteen to twenty- 
five years of age, with their environment in the 
Manchester slums tellingly sketched. It is 
frank and without sentimentality. Several 
were hopeless cases; only a few were rescued 
from the round of unemployment, followed by 
short jail sentences imposed alike for sleeping 
out or crime. Each is a convincing appeal for 
probation or an indeterminate sentence in a 
reformatory. TDE 
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THe STANDARD oF Livinc AMon6G THE INDUS- 
TRIAL People or America. Hart, Schaffner, 
and Marx Prize Essay. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Boston. 1911. 196 pages. Price $1.00 
net. By mail of THE Survey $1.10. 


Frank Hatch Streightoff’s essay on the 
Standard of Living Among the Industrial 
People of America is a study of the various 
original investigations that have so far been 
made along this line. Among these the 
eighteenth annual report of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor (1901) inevitably oc- 
cupies the most prominent position as being 
by far the most extensive study of the kind 
ever yet undertaken in the United States, and 
the only one which attempts to set forth condi- 
tions in the country as a whole; but the high 
value of Dr. Chapin’s more recent and more 
intensive investigation of the Standard of 
Living in New York city (1909) is duly rec- 
ognized, and other local studies are largely 
drawn upon. 

The first four chapters consider the amount 
and sources of income, the distribution of ex- 


penditures, and the extent of unemployment . 


among the classes included in the title, some 
striking estimates being quoted on the latter 
topic, and the subject of children and women 
in industry being briefly but effectively 
touched upon. There follow chapters on 
housing, food, and clothing, and the moral, 
psychological, and social, as well as the physical 
effects of too low a standard are dwelt upon. 
In the chapter on Thrift (which, by the way, 
is inserted in such a way as to interrupt the 
natural sequence between those which precede 
and follow it), there occurs an interesting 
discussion of the relative value and availa- 
bility to the poor of savings banks, building 
and loan associations, and life insurance. The 
inferior purchasing power of the “poor man’s 
dollar” as compared with the “rich man’s 
dollar” is tellingly illustrated, while the entire 
study impresses the never trite lesson of the 
inestimably greater personal cost at which it 
is earned. Even though some attempt be 
made to calculate the loss to the community 
of the productiveness wasted by unemploy- 
ment, or of the shortening of the industrial 
life of toilers by the physical and nervous 
strain of over-work, how shall any statistician 
measure the value of the vitality lost by lack 
of proper ventilation, warmth, nourishment, 
and medical attention, or the cost in morality 
and self-respect of bringing up a family in a 
degrading environment, or of the theory 
that it is “cheaper to move than to pay rent”? 

After estimating the living wage for the 
country at large, with no allowance for sav- 
ings and but little for recreation, as from 
$600 to $650 a year, and pointing out that at 
least five million workmen are receiving less 
than this wage for their labor, Mr. Streightoff 
devotes his concluding chapter to brief men- 
tion of a few of the more important sugges- 
tions in the direction of amelioration (omit- 
= any allusion to the program of Social- 
ism), 
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The bibliography is interesting, and gains 
in value from the care with which, after 
the rather elaborate classification necessitated 
by the breadth of the subject, the number of 
titles has been kept within bounds. 

Mr. Streightoff has permitted himself but 
little original expression in the present essay, 
and it seems probable that some further di- 
rect research would increase his power of dis- 
crimination among the authorities from whom 
he quotes. There are occasional rather start- 
ling misstatements—for example, that on p. 
130, “It is probable that at any given time 
more than half the tenement-house dwellers 
in New York city have tuberculosis” !—and 
the diction is not above criticism. On the 
whole, the book is an earnest and valuable 
study in a difficult field. 

CAROLINE GOoDYEAR. 


. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


The Library of the New York School of 
Philanthropy began on October 1 the regu- 
lar publication of bibliographical bulletins on 
social subjects. The first bulletin, on Farm 
Colonies for Vagrants, contains a list of the 
best books and periodical articles on this sub- 
ject, carefully selected and annotated. As 
the act for establishing a farm colony in 
New York has but recently been passed, the 
bibliography is most timely. Nor will it be 
of interest only in this state, for the problem 
is country-wide and other. states are advo- 
cating such farms or have already estab- 
lished them. The library hopes to make the 
bulletin of real service to social workers, 
and suggestions for increasing its usefulness 
will be appreciated. The next bulletin will 
be on Vocational Guidance. Readers of THE 
SURVEY may have the bibliographies free 
every month by sending a request to the 
Library of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy, 105 East 22d street, New York city. 


* * Ok 


The first report of the New York-New 
Jersey committee of the North American Civic 
League for Immigrants, which was organ- 
ized in December, 1909, to carry on the plan 
of work outlined by the State Immigration 
Commission, covers a period of fifteen months. 

The work of the committee has been along 
the lines of strengthening, unifying, and stand- 
ardizing work already begun, developing new 
agencies, securing the Passage of new laws, 
and studying conditions in various centers of 
immigration. Along the last line work has 
been begun in Rochester, and at the time that 
this report was issued arrangements had been 
made to begin studies in Buffalo and Brook- 
lyn within the month. 

For the protection of the immigrant on land- 
ing an immigrant guide and transfer service 
has been established at Ellis Island, police 
Protection at this place has been increased 
threefold, and other means adopted for pre- 
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venting exploitation. Transportation of immi- 
grants on lines going out of New York has 
been investigated and some abuses remedied. 
An attempt has been made to do away with 
fraudulent practices of notaries public, and 
the trial and removal from office of sixty- 
four of them has had a most salutary effect. 
A like attempt to prevent the charging of 
fraudulent fees by lawyers in deportation cases 
is already yielding results. The bringing to- 
gether for purposes of enforcement, repeal, or 
amendment of the state laws affecting immi- 
grants has been begun, and a broad and fruit- 
ful program of education of both adults and 
children has been planned, and on a small 
scale has been put in practice. 

The offices of the committee are at 127 
Madison avenue, New York. 

kok * 


“Why is it that, with a steady increase in 
the prosperity of most classes in the commun- 
itv. there has been no corresponding improve- 
ment in the position of the lower classes of 
labor?” This question is asked editorially in 
the September issue of the Charity Organt- 
sation Review, London, England. The answer 
given is as follows: 

“We are tempted to reply that the C. O. S. 
will once more prove to have been right in its 
persistent teaching that you cannot improve 
the position of the wage-earners by subsidising 
wages; and that school feeding, distress com- 
mittees, old age pensions, and id genus omne 
have had their natural and inevitable effect in 
depressing the wage-earning power and wages 
of the class which benefits by them. No doubt 
there are other considerations to be taken into 
account, but no interpretation of the facts 
would be complete without this one.” 

Another editorial in the same journal de- 
clares: 

“For some time now patiperism in London 
has shown a marked tendency to rise, after 
the great diminution caused by the removal of 
the pauper disqualification under the Old Age 
Pensions Act. The figures vary a good deal 
from week to week, but the rate per 1000, which 
on June 17 was 22.3, and on July 15 22.4, had 
reached 22.8 on August 12. This represented 
an increase on the previous week of 1257 
paupers, of whom 690 were indoor and 567 
outdoor. On August 19 there was another 
rise to 22.9.” 

* ok O* 

The Exploitation of Pleasure, by Michael 
M. Davis, Jr., published as a pamphlet 10 
cents) by the Department of Child Hygiene 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, comprises 
in full the report first made by Mr. Davis 
for the New York Child Welfare Exhibit. 
It gives a compact review of the problem of 
commercial recreations in New York. Mr. 
Davis has pointed out how modern industry 
and the modern city have created home con- 
ditions which, for the mass of the people, are 
too crowded to permit recreation and en- 
joyable leisure within the home. He shows, 
in consequence, how the spontaneous and 
normal demand for recreation, because of 
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the utterly inadequate facilities provided by 
municipality and private philanthropy, finds 
expression in the patronage of those oppor- 
tunities which commercial enterprise has so 
abundantly and ingeniously provided. He be- 
lieves that a thoroughly democratic recrea- 
tion policy should include legal regulation 
enforcing a minimum standard, and con- 
structive action for increasing opportunities 
for recreation of a desirable sort. 

For practical policies he suggests enforc- 
ing a standard of purity in candy, regulating 
dance halls and academies, teaching dancing 
in the public schools, extending the use of 
school buildings, providing meeting-rooms as 
a commercial venture in combination with 
dance halls or moving-picture shows. In 
regard to the theater he writes: “Offer in 
the standard theaters more plays, especially 
for children, and make these widely acces- 
sible; apply brains to vaudeville; improve 
the license and building laws; provide means. 
for enforcing existing laws against immoral 
productions; utilize the recreative and edu- 
cational possibilities of the motion picture; 
connect the educational system with the 
drama by dramatic presentations in the 
schools and by a positive censorship of the 
commercial theaters.” 

These conclusions as well as the spirit of 
the study will emphasize the reader’s realiza- 
tion that the democratic solution, the only 
solution of such a problem as that of recrea- 
tion in cities, must be through the large and 
impersonal processes of legislation and public 
enactment. However great the services of pri- 
vate agencies in standardizing or in providing 
recreational opportunities, they reach a ‘pa- 
thetically small proportion of the people. 
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GOOD SAMARITAN DOWN TO DATE 
To THE EDITOR: 


The Good Samaritan has cared for the 
half-dead traveller on the Jericho road. And 
now what shall he do? For the Jericho road 
still exists and men are still travelling it. 

In the parable the Master illustrates the 
meaning and duty of neighborliness and he 
makes it very plain that loving helpfulness 
is t!e essence of all religion and is more than 
burnt-offerings and orthodox professions. 
And now what shall the Good Samaritan do 
in view of the fact that there is a Jericho 
road and that many people travel that way? 

Yesterday he built a hospital along that 
road and equipped it with trained nurses to 
care for all wounded travellers. It is a 
very beautiful and Christian work; but, alas, 
the supply of wounded travellers seems ever 
to increase. This the Good Samaritan did 
yesterday. 

What is the Good Samaritan doing today? 
Today he is going up to Jerusalem and is 
calling upon the Jerusalem police to break up 
the nest of robbers that are waylaying and 
wounding travellers. It is no doubt a very 
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necessary and proper work; for the ruler is 
the deacon of God unto men for good; he is 
an avenger for wrath on them that do evil. 
But, alas, he finds that there is an ever new 
supply of robbers to waylay and hurt travel- 
lers. 

What will the Good Samaritan do tomor- 
row? Tomorrow he will call a few of his 
friends together and will ask them some 
pointed questions. How did it come about, 
my brothers, that Jewish boys became thugs 
and cut-purses? Are we in any way to blame? 
Have we neglected these boys and permitted 
them to become highway robbers? Come, 
my brothers, let us see to it that in the future 
no boys in our neighborhood shall be per- 
mitted to become highway robbers. This the 
Good Samaritan will be doing tomorrow; 
and in so doing he will prove himself a neigh- 
bor indeed to all men and will show that he 
is a wise worker in suciety. 

i SAMUEL Z. BATTEN, 

Des Moines. 


DOUBTS END OF TUBERCULOSIS 
To THE EprTor: 


Your issue of August 19 contains an article 
by Christopher Easton entitled the End of 
Tuberculosis. The author will no doubt par- 
don those who decline to subscribe to his Uto- 
pian plan. It is not difficult to outline an 
ideal scheme and with that as a basis to build 
an argument which has the appearance of be- 
ing logical. It seems to the writer that in 
future the discussion of this problem should 
be conducted upon a basis of fact. Millions 
of dollars have been expended. Sanatoria 
have been multiplied. Enlarged powers have 
been given to boards of health. Yet today we 
are almost ready to ask whether the results 
justify the expenditure. 

The reason is not far to seek. Ideally ex- 
travagant unattainable results were promised 
which could not be realized. In order to hit 
the mark one must “aim a little above it”; 
but to shoot wide of the mark is evidence of 
poor marksmanship or of an idealistic en- 
thusiasm which ignores basic conditions. 

The so-called war upon tuberculosis has 
been conducted upon the assumption that if 
those already infected can be prevented from 
infecting others no more cases would develop. 
That habits of cleanliness aid in the suppres- 
sion of disease and tend to the preservation of 
health is axiomatic; but that tubercular dis- 
ease can be ended by such means alone or 
even made a negligible quantity by segregation 
or corporate control is but a delusive dream. 
It may be granted that without tubercle bacilli 
there can be no tuberculosis. Yet we do not 
know whence tubercle bacilli come nor by 
what avenue they gain entrance to the human 
body. Whether they enter by inhalation or 
by way of the stomach and bowels or by some 
means yet undetermined is a problem which 
awaits solution. 

The philanthropic efforts of laymen have 
done much to prevent disease by improving 
the environment in which people live and by 
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educating them in the art of living in a 
healthful manner. The average individual, 
however, fails to realize that the general health 
is undermined, the physiological powers of re- 
sistance lowered, and the door thrown wide 
open to infection by many of the habits which 
obtain in daily life. Among these are over- 
eating, worry, indigestible food, drinking, use 
of tobacco, sexual excesses, anger, loss of 
sleep, poor ventilation, exposure, the habit of 
taking unnecessary risks, and insufficient food. 
Indeed, if we exclude acute disease, the con- 
clusion is irresistible that many of the ills of 
man are the direct result of his own ignorance, 
careless recklessness, scorn of self-control, and 
of his determination to have what he calls a 
good time at all hazards. Our hospitals, sana- 
toria, insane asylums, and jails all bear mute 
but eloquent witness to the truth that “what- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 

The bearing of all this upon the tubercu- 
losis problem is evident when we remember 
that it is a disease incident to physical degen- 
eration, that individuals whose powers of re- 
sistance are normal are immune. The meas- 
ures already taken to care for the sick and to 
afford some degree of protection to the pub- 
lic were necessary, helpful, and possibly as 
successful as can reasonably be expected; but 
at best it has been an effort to control the 
manifestation of a degenerative process. 

Until the problem is approached with a clear 
understanding that the bacilli are present be- 
cause of a breach in the human wall, and that 
we are playing a losing game until the breach 
is closed, we can not expect to control, much 
less end, tuberculosis. “The physical improve- 
ment of the race and the conservation of the 
physiological forces of the individual” should 
be the war-cry. The surgeon wastes no time 
fighting bacilli beyond enforcing a proper san- 
itary environment. He closes the wound 
and keeps the bacilli out. 

There is a large field for the teaching of 
sanitary science in the home and the inculca- 
tion of self-control. The activity along these 
lines should be persistent and aggressive and 
the result will be far more effectual in pre- 
venting tubercular disease than millions spent 
in segregation camps under corporate control. 

JosHua L. Barron, M.D. 

New York. 
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Roosevelt on Womanhood—Under the joint 
auspices of the Civic Forum and The Metro-~ 
politan Child Labor Committee a meeting will 
be held at Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, 
October 20, at which ex-president Theodore 
Roosevelt will give an address on The Conser- © 
-vation of Womanhood and Childhood. The 
Metropolitan Child’ Labor Committee is an 
auxiliary of the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee. It is announced that Mr. Roosevelt, 
to whom an invitation to make this address 
was extended immediately after his African 
trip, will make no other public engagements 
for an indefinite time, 
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SOCIAL FORCES 
BY THE EDITOR 


THE FAMILY: THE PREVENTION OF DESTITUTION 

Two books? bearing respectively the above titles, the first by Helen Bosanquet, 
the second by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, have appeared in England with an 
interval of five years between the dates of their publication. We trust that 
notwithstanding this interval and the apparent difference in their titles it will not 
seem fantastic to consider them together. After all five years is not a long time 
in the history of so ancient an institution as that of the family; and even the 
most confident of optimists, like the Webbs and THE Survey, must admit that 
five years may prove to be but as a day also in the series of campaigns which 
the abolition of poverty will require. Written from opposite points of view, the 
two books admirably supplement each other and serve as mutual correctives in 
the interpretation of the present English attitude towards social questions. The 
contrasts between them are perhaps the more striking and suggestive because 
the first was written before certain of the current issues which absorb the atten- 
tion of the authors of the second had become acute. 

Mrs. Bosanquet stands before her chosen subject in an attitude of acknowl- 
edged uncertainty and bewilderment. Modesty and reverence are the keynotes 
of her discussion. The baffling magnitude of the theme suggests to her that it~ 
is perhaps one more fit for a poet than for a sober prose writer. She takes 
comfort in the reflection that inadequacy after all need not mean failure, ac- 
knowledging that she has had nothing new to offer, but has merely called attention 
to a great fact which lies within the experience of every one. Very different 
is the attitude of the vigorous critics of the Poor Law in the campaign which 
they are waging for the prevention of destitution. There are people who would 
be glad to be as sure of anything as Mr. and Mrs. Webb appear to be about 
everything within the wide range of their discussion. They have a definite 
program and they leave us in no doubt as to what it is. Their confidence is 
superb; their courage equal to their confidence. They sweep to their conclusions 
with irresistible logic and with a thoroughness of preparation which would be 
exceedingly dangerous for any adversary who might rashly challenge either their 
facts or their reasoning. Every social worker may read and ponder with advan- 
tage Mrs. Bosanquet’s subtle and sound analysis oi the psychology of family life, 
which is preceded by a rapid sketch of the history of the family from the 
patriarchal and prehistoric type to that of the modern western world. She insists 
upon the unique place of the child in the family, where, even after he has become 
an ex-baby, he is still “never just one amongst the others as he is at school for the 
purposes of the teacher or in still later life as he is one amongst the others for the 
purposes of the census enumerator and tax collector.” She has evidently no sym- 
pathy with the view of the “eminent writer” who declared that “schools are de- 
signed to curb and replace the evil influences of home.” Realizing that the family 
may in individual instances fail to perform its natural function, Mrs. Bosanquet 
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still holds that the “modern family is in no sense a weakened or degenerate form.” 
Enfeebled phases have heretofore proved temporary and it may be hoped that 
they will again prove so. “Always the family has reasserted itself, at least in 
the next generation, and always it has proved itself the means of restored in- 
dependence and prosperity.” : 

In these last words we have the clearest statement of the idea which is set 
forth in the first of the books under review and tacitly if not openly repudiated 
in the second. Not that our militant reformers have any quarrel with the family 
as such; only they do not think of it as a means of restoring independence and 
Prosperity. It is as a benevolent friend of the family that the authors of the Pre- 
vention of Destitution would calmly transfer many of its functions to the state 
or to the municipality. Sickness, child neglect, sweating, and unemployment are 
the particular causes of destitution with which they deal at length, and each 
of these is to be met by increased or reorganized state activity. As to sickness, 
ior example, the authors, in their own italics, declare that “we ought to make, 
in each district, the directly elected local Health Authority... defimtely re- 
sponsible for the prevention of sickness of every kind.’ The authors are em- 
phasizing here the disadvantages and absurdity of the existing division of re- 
sponsibility among various public agencies. Still, the authors will not charge us 
with misrepresentation in describing their remedies as inspired by a strong faith 
in the power of the State, operating through central and local organs, to prevent 
destitution by adopting radical and well devised policies'to that end, and following 
up those policies with energy and intelligence. 

Voluntary agencies are to be admitted to a participation in the task of relief 
and reform, but the responsibility is to rest neither upon them nor upon the 
family, but upon the state. The moral factor is by no means ignored in the 
Program which is set before us, but it figures as an effect rather than as a cause. 
The policies advocated—control of disease, compulsory minimum of child nurture, 
minimum standard wage contract, industrial training of the unemployed with 
Support for the family—are to have a beneficial effect on moral character as well 
as upon health and physical comfort. 

The end which the reformers seek is not physical comfort for its own sake but 
strength, physical and moral. The policies which they advocate are not in the 
view of the authors paternalistic but democratic and scientific. The administra- 
tion upon which they would rely to accomplish the work in hand would not be 
a bureaucracy, but a social service controlled by an aroused public opinion, de- 
veloping professional standards and a fine ésprit de corps. 

We recommend the reading of The Prevention of Destitution quite as cordi- 
ally as we have recommended the reading of The Family—not because there is 


ously when the case is made up, the courage of one’s convictions, which have 


perhaps never been more completely exhibited than in Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
campaign against destitution. 
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A WASHINGTON “YES” 
TOUNEWSYORK*S' ‘N07? 


The Supreme Court of a second 
state of the union has declared itself 
on the constitutionality of workmen’s 
compensation. This decision was given 
by the highest bench of Washington on 
September 27, and is favorable. It is 
the result of a test case brought by a 
supply house against the state auditor to 
secure payment for a table furnished the 
Industrial Insurance Department. Judge 
Fulierton, who writes the opinion, states 
that in spite of their dissimilarity in 
form the principles embodied in the New 
York and the Washington acts are simi- 
lar. He offers no direct criticism of the 
adverse decision rendered by the New 
York court last winter, but says that 
notwithstanding the decision comes from 
the highest court of the first state of the union 
and is supported by a most persuasive argu- 


ment, we have not been able to yield our 
consent to the views there taken. 


The four grounds on which the con- 
stitutionality of the act was challenged 
were that it violates the constitutional 
provisions that no person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law; that no law 
shall be passed granting to any individ- 
ual or class rights not belonging to all; 
that no individual shall be deprived of 
the right of jury trial and that all tax- 
ation shall be equal and uniform and 
based upon the money value of prop- 
erty. With the exception of this last 
objection, the arguments brought in the 
Washington case would apply to com- 
pulsory compensation equally with com- 
pulsory insurance. The first of these 
four considerations was, it will be re- 
membered, the basis of the decision 
against the New York law. To offset 
the decision of the New York court the 
Washington court finds and quotes from 
many statutes held constitutional by the courts 
where liability is created without fault and 
where the property of one person is taken 
to pay the obligations of another, with no 
compensation to the person whose property is 
thus taken. 
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Among these may be cited the Okla- 
homa Banking Law (Noble State Bank 
vs. Haskell) and the tax against owners 
of saloons to recompense for losses of 
property due to intoxication (Delfel vs. 
Hanson, 2 Wash. 194). The justification 
for such legislation Judge Fullerton finds 
in the police power, which he defines 
as the “power to govern,” and he believes 
that the clause of the constitution quot- 
ed against the iaw cannot hold good 
against any regulation by this govern- 
ing power which is reasonable and not 
arbitrary or capricious. The statute in 
question has to his mind this attribute 
of reasonableness—a reasonableness, it 
will be remembered, acknowledged by 
the New York court to be grounded on 
sound economic and moral principles— 
and should, he holds, therefore stand. 

The police power also, the court holds, 
covers the second objection that the stat- 
ute embodies class legislation. The lim- 
itations imposed on this power, says 
Judge Fullerton’s opinion, allow of a 
wide discretion in this respect, one of 
its distinctive functions being to pro- 
tect the community at large from cer- 
tain businesses, for instance that of the 
rag-man, or to protect the workers in a 
business from the dangers inherent there- 
in, by such regulations as the fixing of 
hours and the prescribing of safety reg- 
ulations. Going further, he holds that 
the assigning of the funds collected for 
a definite class of workmen is entirely 
in conformity with many state and fed- 
eral precedents held constitutional by 
the courts, such as the federal law that 
shipowners must contribute to a fund 
for a hospital for seamen, or the Ken- 
tucky law establishing a license fund for 
dogs, to be used to compensate sheep 
owners for the loss of their sheep. 

With the same argument of the police 
power the third contention is met, the 
court holding that the employe may be 
obligated to accept the conditions of the 
statute even when they involve the with- 
drawal of the right of jury trial. Judge 
Fullerton acknowledges that there is no 
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direct judicial authority for this conten- 
tion but holds that as the state may 
make it a condition of employment that 
a man may not be allowed to work more 
than ten hours a day, so it may force 
the acceptance of a fixed indemnity for 
accident as a condition of employment 
in a certain industry. 

The final objection, that the insurance 
premium provided for by the Washing- 
ton law is a tax and violates the con- 
stitutional provision that taxation shall 
be equal and uniform, the court meets 
by the argument that the imposition is 
not a tax in the ordinary sense of the 
word as no accession to the public rev- 
enue is authorized or aimed at. The 
fund is to be used not to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of government but to 
recompense employes for injuries sus- 
tained at work. It is in reality, the court 
holds, not a tax but a license fee, and 
the decision cites many federal and 
state decisions on analogous license laws 
to sustain its holding that such a fee is 
not inimical to either state or federal 
constitutions, 

The Washington decision is unan- 
imous, though Judge Chadwick in his 
concurring opinion feels that question of 
the right of jury trial should not have 
been decided in the abstract, but left to 
such time as some employer aggrieved 
at the operation of the law or some in- 
jured workman deprived of his right of 
jury trial brings a case which could 
pass for final hearing, on the federal 
questions involved, to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. With the con- 
clusions of the court on the other three 
propositions Justice Chadwick agrees, 

The brief for the Washington statute 
was prepared by George A. Lee and 
Harold Preston, of Seattle, attorney for 
the state liability commission which 
framed the law. 


PAROLE ADVOCATED BY 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Attorney General Wickersham was 
one of the chief speakers on the program 
of the American Prison Association in 
session this week in Omaha. Mr. Wick- 
ersham has been gathering — statistics 
from the federal parole boards with 
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a view to making this an occasion for 
interpeting their significance and meth- 
ods to the public. The chief prosecuting 
officer of the government is a thorough 
advocate of parole, and the experience 
under the federal law to date has been 
of a sort to sustain that position. Out 
of 207 federal prisoners paroled during 
the year ended June 30, 1911, but one 
has been returned to prison for viola- 
tion of his parole. : 

The federal parole law was passed in 
1910, and creates for each federal prison 
a parole board consisting of the super- 
intendent of prisons of the Department 
of Justice, and of the warden and phy- 
sician of such prison. The resolutions 
of th International Prison Congress 
last year endorsed a parole board made 
up of “at least one representative of 
the magistracy, at least one of the prison 
administration, and at least one of med- 
ical science.” In Mr. Wickersham’s 
opinion it is unwise to include prison 
officials as members of such a board, as 
it tends to disturb the relations between 
them and their prisoners. The provision 
of the statute that as a condition pre- 
cedent to the granting of parole the 
prisoner’s first friend must agree to em- 
ploy or secure employment for him, and 
to report any lapse in conduct by the 
prisoner, the attorney general feels af- 
fords a powerful leverage to bring to 
the assistance of the prisoner while in- 
carcerated all the influence and friend- 
ships which are usually denied him at 
the expiration of his sentence. The fol- 
lowing facts epitomise the work review- 
ed by the attorney general: 

On June 30, ro11, the federal parole boards 
had considered applications of 674. eligible 
prisoners. Paroles were recommended in 234 
cases, and all but twenty-seven of these were 
approved by the attorney-general. Paroles 
were refused in 440 cases. Four prisoners 
refused paroles granted to them, Though this 
is the record of an incomplete year—for the 
system was not put into effective operation 
until the fall of t91r0o—reports made by par- 
oled prisoners show that the aggregate sum 
of their earnings during that portion of 
the year remaining after their respective dis- 
charges was $21,881.40. 

Of the paroled prisoners, twenty-three were 
convicted of stealing from the United States 
mail; twenty-two of violations of the internal 
revenue laws; sixteen of counterfeiting; six 
for passing counterfeit money and one for 
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LOOKING DOWN THE NEW YORK BUDGET EXHIBIT. 
Part of the display of the Board of Education. 


having possession of counterfeit money; fif- 
teen of embezzlement of National Bank funds; 
twelve of violations of national banking laws; 
ten for using the mails for fraudulent pur- 
poses; eight of manslaughter; four for em- 
bezzling money-order funds and four of lar- 
ceny; three for each of the offenses of viola- 
tion of the postal laws, obtaining money under 
false pretenses, defrauding the United States 
customs, selling liquor without a license, as- 
sault, and robbery; two for each of the of- 
fenses of bigamy, forgery, illicit distilling, and 
photographing United States money; and one 
each for each of the offenses of breaking into 
a post office, impersonating a United States 
officer, resisting arrest, wrongful conversion 
of post office funds, selling liquor to Indians, 
introducing liquor into the Indian Territory, 
rape, kidnapping, and mutilating United States 
coin. 


MUSEUM, CIRCUS, AND 
SCHOOLROOM IN ONE 


Profiting by the experience gained last 
year, the city of New York is again try- 
ing by a graphic budget exhibit to satisfy 
the curiosity of citizens to know just 
what Father Knickerbocker gives to 
them in exchange for the tidy sum of 
$174,000,000. For three weeks hundreds 
of thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren, whose interest has been whetted by 
a campaign of advertising, have crowd- 
ed the Tefft-Weller Building, 330 Broad- 
way. The budget exhibit, which will con- 
tinue throughout October, is interesting, 
illuminating, educating, and at the same 
time baffling, confusing, and bewilder- 
ing, for New York is so vast an enter- 
prise that this laboratory exhibit can but 
reflect its complexity. The exhibit has 
two elements, the spectacular and the 
statistical. It is a paradise for the sta- 
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tistician and not unlike a circus for the 
child, whose interest is keen in many of 
the practical exhibits of equipment, such 
as those of the police and fire depart- 
ments. 

At the entrance are eighty golden 
cubes, varying in shape and size, which 
represent the total amount allotted’ to 
each department this year, as well as 
the relation one departmental appropria- 
tion bears to another and to the whole 
budget. After these are passed, startling 
statistical tables and hundreds of photo- 
graphs confront the eye from every 
angle. In a relatively small space in- 
formation is marshalled in such a way 
that the eye may take in at a glance the 
expenditure of tens of millions of dol- 
lars. The displays of most of the de- 
partments are on the main floor. Up- 
stairs is that of the Board of Education 
and in the basement are the bulkier ex- 
hibits of the fire, police, and street-clean- 
ing departments. A number of bureaus 
occupy the same places that were allotted 
to them last year, so that those who 
went then feel a bit at home, especially 
as a few of the exhibits are the same. 

As was true a year ago the uniform 
note of the entire show, for it is a show 
and a good one, is that every effort is 
being made to use money economically, 
but that larger sums could profitably be 
employed. Each department represent- 
ed tries to show convincingly how neces- 
sary it is that it should have a much 
larger appropriation. The plea for more 
money is almost everywhere uppermost. 
But the citizen is now able to understand 
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more easily than in former years the 
myriad necessary purposes for which tax 
money is spent, and under what vary- 
ing conditions. Citizens are introduced 
to the wants of other citizens who live 
at a distance of twenty miles from them 
in totally different surroundings. An 
omission of the exhibit is the failure to 
show how the funds are raised as clearly 
as it explains how they are spent. The 
sources of revenue now used and those 
that might be employed are not explain- 
ed, nor are the effects of the present 
methods of raising money, although a 
request was made that the Board of Es- 
timate should consider the subject of 
revenue as well as expenditure. 


THE CITY AS A 
SOCIAL WORKER 


The social worker, although interested 
in the problems of all of the city de- 
partments, feels better acquainted with 
the work of a few which touch more 
closely that of the many private organi- 
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zations for social progress. The Depart 
ment of Health, which is asking tax- 
payers for an increase in its budget for 
1912 of 52 per cent, emphasizes the need 
for medical inspection of school children, 
for more funds with which to fight con- 
sumption, for better care of patients with 
contagious diseases, and for milk sta- 
tions. In fact, one of the most striking 
displays in the whole exhibit is the model 
of a spick-and-span municipal milk sta- 
tion with a nurse in charge. For next 
year the department wants $308,890 for 
seventy-three milk stations. This is an 
increase of $269,290. The department 
as an argument for this increase shows 
that whereas the death rate of babies un- 
der one year of age for the whole city 
for the first nine months in 1910 was 
142.3 per thousand, in 1911 as a result 
of increased effort it was but 124.6. Of 
the 3997 babies cared for in the muni- 
cipal milk stations from April 22 to 
September 15, but eighty-five died—less 
than 2.2 per cent. 


October 21, 1911. 


A MODEL MILK STATION. 
The Board of Health wants seventy-three of these. 


The Board of Education exhibits an 
interesting model of one of its 109 sum- 
mer playgrounds. The Park Department 
for Manhattan also features its play- 
grounds and displays some of the equip- 
ment made by the children. Bellevue hos- 
pital explains in detail how it has cared 
for 2251 tuberculosis patients. The Tene- 
ment House Department, besides indicat- 
ing some of the forms of dilapidated 
buildings that it has to guard against, 
as well as the sanitary evils it is fight- 
ing, gives copies of a few of the com- 
plaints it received. This department 
seems to be regarded as a paternal in- 
stitution. 


Dear Sir :— 

Will you kindly inform what to do about 
a cat my neighbor will not keep in their own 
apartments—they turn it out at night—It 
comes in with the opening of doors of my 
apartment—Anymore remarks on my part is 
likely to raise trouble and gurling (growling). 

P.S.—It also eats out of my ice-box. 

Yours respectfully, 


‘October 21, 1911. 


Tenement House Department, 
City of New York. 

I want you to come and inspect the sink of 
our house. We have seen a snake come out of 
a hole and go in. The same thing was seen 
in the basement of the house. 

Yours respectfully, 


A popular exhibit is that of the Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures, which 
shows some of the deceptive measures 
and weights found ir its inspection of 
60,000 stores. A _ striking showing is 
made by the Commission on Standardi- 
zation which by new specifications for 
buying fresh meat in carcass form was 
able to reduce the meat bill in Bellevue 
and allied hospitals by 15 per cent. This 
economy will be duplicated in the health 
department, which has adopted the new 
system. In these specifications the commis- 
sion followed the method employed by 
the Departments of Public Charities and 
Correction. : This is but one instance of 
the kind of work the commission is do- 
ing. 
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WHERE HOUSEWIVES LEARN SELF-PROTECTION. 
The exhibit of the Mayor’s Bureau of Weights and Measures attracted many persons, both 


last year and this. 


The police department shows, on a 
huge map, the position at night under the 
new system of stationary posts of every 
man in Manhattan. Among the realis- 
tic exhibits which almost make the vis- 
itor forget where he is are reproductions 
of a complaint desk at a police station, 
the corner of a public library,.a dentistry 
clinic, a concrete fire-proof building, 
completely furnished with appliances 
both for preventing a fire and for sound- 
ing an alarm. Automatic sprinklers, 
standpipe attachments, buckets, axes, 
fire-hooks, extinguishers, metal doors, 
shutters, and even metal furniture are 
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part of the equipment of this sample 
fire-proof building. With the memory 
of the Asch fire still keen, this exhibit 
attracts many people. 

A feature of the budget campaign this 
year has been the effort to interest 
churches, schools, colleges, and tax-pay- 
ers’ organizations to visit the exhibit. 
The principal of Washington Irving 
High School has sent his different class- 
es under their various instructors of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, etc., to see it. Presi- 
dent Davis of Normal College expects 
practically all of his teachers and pupils 
to go in sections. President Lattimore 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, has ar- 
ranged for the students in civics to go 
with teachers. Steven’s Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, is to go in a body 
400 strong, and Prof. Rowe of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is bringing over 
several classes in public finance. The 
Yincu Moe Coase School "Tor —ficcount- 
ancy in Brooklyn and some of the other 
classes of the New York School of Ac- 
countancy and Finance are _ likewise 
studying this object lesson in municipal 
business. 

Among other special groups to visit 
the exhibit have been ministers who wish 
to prepare sermons or references or bul- 
letins regarding it, and a delegation of 
the Women’s Muncipal League. On 
Columbus Day 125 members of the 
Teachers’ College course on school ad- 
ministration spent two hours at the ex- 
hibit under the guidance of Robert B. 
McIntyre, chairman of the Budget Ex- 
hibit Committee, and members of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 


CITY ORDINANCES 
FOR FIRE TRAPS 


That Boston is taking to heart the 
lesson of the Chelsea fire which destroy- 
ed the homes of tens of thousands of 
people is shown by the recommendations 
of radical changes which the committee 
on fire prevention of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce makes after a year’s 
investigation. The committee wishes to 
prevent a second holocaust which it be- 
lieves is hovering over Boston; for in 
the Dorchester and Roxbury districts 
the continuous blocks of cheaply con- 
structed “‘three-deckers” are dangerous 
fire hazards. The loss has thus far been 
very light, but the danger of a disaster 
which would sweep out blocks at a time 
is always present. To reduce this risk 
the committee recommends the enactment 
of city ordinances which will prohibit, 
within the city limits, buildings which 
constitute such great risks. 

The committee insists that nothing but 
first-class, fire-proof buildings should be 
erected in the congested districts, and 
concludes that: 

Even in our large cities where fire-proof 


buildings have become general, there are still 
in existence groups of buildings which on the 
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interior are largely constructed of wood. These 
so-called second-class buildings make possible 
a conflagration at any time. Such a holocaust 
as has been experienced by Elizabeth, Chelsea, 
Baltimore, San Francisco, Portland, and. Ban- 
gor may be expected in Boston at any time. 

The number of deaths due to fire is also out 
of all reasonable proportion in this country, 
over 6,000 people having lost their lives in one 
year. The loss of life in foreign countries is 
small. All rules and regulations which tend 
toward the reduciton of fire waste will, of 
course, reduce this loss of life. Recent experi- 
ences in this country, particularly the fire of 
April 7, 1911, in New York city, show an utter 
disregard for law and reasonable conditions of 
safety. 


To fix responsibility and insure pub- 
licity for every fire the committee recom- 
mends the organization of a fire bureau, 
the duty of which would be to determine 
the cause of every fire and to locate the 
responsibility in much the same manner 
as a coroner’s jury investigates a death. 

The bureau would also be charged with the 
duty of preparing and publishing regulations 
which would minimize the effects of careless- 
ness, provide for safety of life, and for edu-. 
cating the public in the simpler facts and meth- 
ods of fire protection. 

To prevent carelessness or deliberate 
mismanagement it is recommended that 
a law be passed “regulating the issuing 
of fire insurance covering any building 
previous to approval by formal act of 
said fire bureau.” Other recommenda- 
tions are for the installation of a high- 
pressure fire service in the congested 
portions of the city and the adoption of 
motor apparatus. The preface of the 
report states that because of carelessness 
American municipalities lose $250,000,- 
ooo worth of property a year—‘a quar- 
ter as much as we build up.” 


Not less remarkable is the complacency with 
which the public views this destruction. Even 
though the seriousness is repeatedly brought 
to attention of the public by the daily press 
and by reports of insurance organizations, the 
average citizen seems well content to let 
things go as they are, without making any 
move toward improvement. 

The money loss by no means represents the 
real cost of fire. The consequential loss due 
to sacrifice of lives, damage to business and 
homes, interruption of employment for many 
persons, and to general derangement of civic 
functions is so large that one dare not try to 
estimate it. 

The comparison of per capita losses in this 
country and Europe—$z2.50 in the United 
States, 33 cents in Europe—is so startling that 
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it suggests a study of the relative conditions 
to see if the methods which prevail in foreign 
countries could be introduced here. An in- 
vestigation of foreign conditions as compared 
with those in this country brings out that: 


The building construction is much bet- 
ter on the average, and in some cities prac- 
tically all buildings are of fire-proof con- 

, struction. 

i Building laws are rigidly enforced, and 
frequent inspections are made. 

1 A well organized fire mashall system 

' exists in practically every city and the 
causes of all fires are investigated. A fire 
is considered a crime and the guilty pun- 
ished, resulting in much greater individual 
responsibility. 


The fire departments in foreign countries 
are certainly no better than ours and probably 
on the average are not as good. The preven- 
tive measures mentioned above are the funda- 
mental reasons for freedom from fire waste. 


ST. LOUIS WORKHOUSE 
IS SCORED BY REPORT 


The Social Service Committee of the 
Civic League has just issued its report 
on the St. Louis workhouse. It rec- 
ommends the prevention of vermin, 
the improvement of food, the doing 
away with the dungeon, the establish- 
ment of a night school, better classifica- 
tion, and better hospital advantages.. The 
removal of the institution to a farm is 
urged. In common with petty magis- 
trates throughout the country, the St. 
Louis judges impose fines with the op- 
tion of the convicted person’s going to 
jail if he cannot pay. Of this system 
the report says: 


The most conspicuous unfairness of this 
system is found in the imprisonment of men 
for the non-payment of fines. In imposing a 
fine, instead of a term sentence, the court says 
that the offender ought not to be sent to 
prison. But in spite of that, he is committed, 
not because the court thought that a proper 
punishment, but because he is too poor to 
pay his debt to the state at a moment’s notice. 
The private citizen can no longer collect his 
debts by imprisoning his debtor, but the state 
does it, compels him to associate with the 
worst of men, and turns him out with the 
stigma of “jail-bird.” 

If imprisonment were necessary it might 
be condoned, but it has been proved that by 
putting a man on probation, giving him time 
to earn and pay his fine, the court gets far 
more money than the prison collects. The 
public now pays for his commitment, sup- 
ports the prisoner for a time, and does ‘not 
get the fine. The prisoner is also prevented 
from working and supporting his family. 
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The system discriminates between the well-to- 
do and the poor. The former escapes im- 
prisonment by the payment of a few dollars; 
the latter is punished for being poor. 


NEW SOCIAL PROGRAM 
FOR ITALIAN CITIES 


The recently organized Associazione 
Italiana di Liberi Credenti has establish- 
lished headquarters at 44 Via Margher- 
ita, Florence with Signor Gaetano Conte 
as general secretary. There are branches 
in Venice, Milan, and Palermo, and the 
work is under way in Florence, Bologna, 
and Rome. Signor Conte was for many 
years a valued member of. Boston’s 
group of social workers. Some time ago 
he returned to Italy and has been pas- 
tor of Methodist churches in Palermo 
and Venice. Certain urgent social needs 
of the country led to the organization of 
this society. Its leading purposes are 
stated as: 

I. Civic and moral training in the public 
schools. ; 

2. Increased effectiveness in and access to 
the public libraries. 

_ 3. Participation by the people in law-mak- 
ing. 

7 Hygiene a concern of school and church. 

5. More social work and less controversial 
discussion in the churches. 

6. The administration of public charity on 
a scientific basis, 

7. Opposition to the lottery, unsanitary hous- 
ing, and other sources of immorality. 
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THE NATION’S HEALTH 


WM. JAY SCHIEFFELIN 


More and more intelligent interest is 
centering on the subject of the nation’s 
health. The number of articles appear- 
ing in the newspapers and the maga- 
zines and the practically unanimous ap- 
proval of the president’s action in sup- 
porting Dr. Harvey W. Wiley are proof 
of the growing importance of this ques- 
tion. The endeavor to oust Dr. Wiley 
had such ari absolutely opposite effect 
that those who promoted it are left in 
a ludicrous position. Everybody knows 
that he is honest; and the president as 
well as the people would not tolerate 
an attempt to force his resignation on ac- 
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count of a technical charge which insin- 
uated that he had connived at improper 
salary arrangements. 

Few crimes are meaner than the adul- 
teration of foods or drugs, and the evi- 
dence that Dr. Wiley had been hampered 
in his efforts to bring many cases to trial 
justly aroused intense indignation. This 
conspiracy against Dr. Wiley has again 
brought into prominence the question: 
Why should these important health mat- 
ters be under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

One of the most important measures 
now pending in Congress is the propo- 
sition to establish a national Department 
of Health. It has been computed that 
sickness and death cost this nation $3,- 
000,000,000 annually, if the value of the 
labor lost is capitalized. In the United 
States every year there are 1,300,000 
deaths, of which 630,000, according to 
reliable authorities, are due to prevent- 
able catises.”- For many -years our 
national government has expended an 
enormous amount of money annually in 
ascertaining and telling the farmers how 
to prevent diseases among hogs, cattle, 
and other animals. This is entirely 
proper, because it helps to conserve the 
material resources of the nation; but ow- 
ing to the lack of necessary legislation, 
the government has not done nearly as 
much towards the conservation of human 
life. It has been said that the United 
States is the laughing-stock of Europe 
because of the fact that its health agencies 
are distributed among the Treasury De- 
partment, the Department of Agriculture, 
and other departments, while its people 
are dying from preventable causes at the 
rate of one every minute. This is a 
deplorable situation which the various 
states are unable to control; but if we 
had a Department of Health with the 
tremendous facilities of the national gov- 
ernment at its command, it could gather 
and disseminate among the people in- 
formation which would result in greatly 
improving their health and in largely re- 
ducing the death rate. Leading insur- 
ance companies are now making active 
efforts to prevent disease among their 
policy-holders, because they realize that 
it helps their business to prolong life as 
far as possible. The most valuable asset 
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of any nation is the health of its people, 
and there can be no more effective method 
of conserving human life than the spread 
of sanitary knowledge by the Depart- 
ment of Health of our national govern- 
ment. 

It is a satire on our civilization that 
so much blind opposition should be of- 
fered to this attempt to conserve the 
lives of the people. Nobody suggested 
or intended that the measure to unite the 
government health agencies and to spread 
sanitary knowledge throughout the whole 
country would mean a campaign against 
the Christian Scientists and others. 

Their apprehension almost amounts 
to an admission of a guilty con- 
science, but their zeal has evidently sup- 
plied a large fund for lobbying purposes 
and newspaper advertising, which has not 
been without its effect in delaying action 
by Congress; but now the tide has set 
in the direction of this reform, and there 
appears to be every probability at the 
next session of Congress the bill’ for the 
establishment of the Department of 
Health will be enacted. When this is 
brought about, it will be largely due to 
the character and the fighting ability of 
Harvey W. Wiley. 


CHILD LABOR CAMPAIGN 
IN THE SOUTH 


A. J. McCKELWAY 


With the adjournment of the Georgia 
Legislature, the legislative campaign for 
better protection of working children in 
the southern states ended for this year. 
It may be of interest to friends of the 
children to note the progress made in 
spite of opposition by employers. John 
P. Hollis, agent of the National Child 
Labor Committee, was in charge of cam- 
paigns in North and South Carolina. In 
North Carolina, the cotton manufacturers 
appeared before the legislative com- 
mittee in opposition to any strengthening 
of the law. The committees in the House 
and Senate were, as usually in recent 
years, in favor of the manufacturing in- 
terests. The child labor bill advocated 
by the State Child Labor Committee was 
reported unfavorably. The only gain was 
the passage of the bill fixing a sixty-hour 
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week instead of the sixty-six hour week 
heretofore allowed in North Carolina. 
This shortens each working day one hour, 
though the sixty-hour week is to be dis- 
tinguished from the ten-hour day. The 
sixty-hour week in cotton factories means 
generally an eleven-hour day for the five 
days, with a half-holiday on Saturday. 

In South Carolina, manufacturers 
seem to have grown chary of opposing 
child labor legislation in the open. They 
have been hammered long enough to be- 
come a little sensitive to public opinion, 
and their attack this year was made be- 
fore the State Child Labor Committee. 
The committee had agreed upon a pro- 
gram embracing a fourteen-year age 
limit. But upon threats of the cotton 
manufacturers that they would oppose 
any child labor legislation, unless this 
program was abandoned, an agreement 
was made to eliminate children under 
twelve years of age, who have heretofore 
been employed in South Carolina during 
vacation, or if they happened to be the 
children of dependent parents. A six- 
teen-year age limit was agreed upon for 
night work, and the certificate plan was 
changed to the end of greater effective- 
ness. These provisions take effect Jan- 
uary I, 1912. Governor Blease, however, 
vetoed the items of the appropriation bill 
providing for the salaries of two factory 
inspectors. We understand, however, 
that they are continuing their work by an 
arrangement made by Commissioner 
Watson, and it is hoped that the next 
Legislature will make ample provision for 
them, even if it has to over-ride the 
governor’s veto. 

In Florida, the child labor bill raising 
the age limit to fourteen years was de- 
feated, and a bill for the creation of a 
bureau of labor passed one house and 
died upon the calendar in the other 
through want of time to reach it. The 
chief opponent of these bills was John 
G. Ruge of Apalachicola, Fla., who is 
interested in the employment of very 
young children in the oyster canneries of 
the gulf coast as well as in the cotton 
mills of Georgia. If we mistake not, the 
people of Florida are tiring of Mr. 
Ruge’s attitude, and his appeals to ignor- 
ance and prejudice have probably reached 
the end of their effectiveness. 
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The child labor bill in Tennessee was 
introduced just before the emigration of 
a part of the membership of the Legis- 
lature to Alabama to prevent a quorum. 
During the interim, the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee declared the child labor law 
unconstitutional on technical grounds, 
the statute raising the age limit from 
twelve to fourteen years being held to 
be broader than the title of the act. 
When a quorum was finally established, 
effective representations were made for 
the enactment of a better child labor law. 
The cotton manufacturers had agreed to 
the passage of this bill before the Su- 
preme Court rendered its decision, and 
the bill passed by a practically unanimous 
vote, being perhaps the only measure on 
which all of the political factions in Ten- 
nessee united. It fixes a fourteen-year 
age limit for factories and workshops, 
and for children employed in carrying of 
merchandise or messages; a fourteen- 
year limit for all occupations except agri- 
cultural and domestic service during the 
schoo] term; a sixteen-year limit for 
dangerous occupations; and an eighteen- 
year age limit for the night messenger 
service. During the same session the 
factory inspection law was changed. to 
secure greater efficiency, the salary of the 
factory inspector increased from $1200 
to $1500, and a reasonable appropriation 
made for traveling and office expenses. 

Partly on account of the heated con- 
troversy over the repeal of the state pre- 
hibition law, the only progress made in 
Alabama was the addition of an assistant 
to the office of the factory inspector and 
the securing of a larger appropriation. 
The child labor bill was not reached on 
the calendar, and the Alabama law will 
therefore remain unchanged for four 
years, unless there is an extra session of 
the Legislature. 

A joint committee was fornted in 
Texas in the interest of child labor legis- 
lation. It was composed of a committee 
from the labor unions, one from the 
women’s clubs, and one from the State 
Charities Association. An enlightened 
child labor bill was introduced, but it was 
torn to pieces in the Legislature, the only 
thing that remained being the fifteen- 
year age limit for the employment of 
childrem in factories, and in dangerous 
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and immoral occupations. The new com- 
missioner of labor seems earnest in his 
efforts to enforce the law, and the friends 
of the children in Texas are doubly re- 
solved that the next Legislature shall 
enact a standard child labor law. 

In Arkansas, the State Child Labor 
Committee agreed upon an excellent pro- 
gram of child labor legislation, but their 
efforts were unsuccessful. A good juve- 
nile court law was secured, however, and 
the number of counties included under 
the new compulsory education law was 
increased from one-third to two-thirds of 
the number in the state. Of course this 
provision affects the working children in 
these counties, and may be considered a 
substantial gain in the matter of their 
protection. 

The action of these states left Georgia 
occupying a bad eminence as the only 
commonwealth allowing children under 
twelve years to work in factories, and the 
only state with a sixty-six hour week for 
children. Three bills were introduced in 
the Georgia Legislature to do away with 
this disgraceful state of things; a child 
labor bill approximating the standard 
child labor law; a bill to reduce the hours 
of labor for workers in cotton and woolen 
mills from sixty-six a week to ten hours 
a day (House bill) or to a sixty-hour 
week (Senate bill) ; and a bill providing 
for a department of labor with a com- 
missioner and assistant’ commissioner, 
with full powers for inspecting factories 
and enforcing laws for the protection of 
working women and children. All three 
were reported favorably by the House 
Committee. The Department of Labor 
Bill passed the House by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, and the bill providing for a 
ten-hour day for workers in cotton and 
woolen mills passed the same body by a 
vote of 128 to 40. On account of a pro- 
longed filibuster against an amendment 
to the state prohibition law, the child 
labor bill was not reached in the House. 
The cotton manufacturers at first opposed 
all legislation and employed two former 
members of the legislature, lawyers, as 
lobbyists. The passage of the ten-hour 
day bill in the House, which would have 
virtually diminished the hours of labor 
by two a day, alarmed the cotton manu- 
facturers. They thereupon circulated 
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petitions among their employes, asking 
for the sixty-hour week, but protesting 
against the ten-hour day, on the ground 
that 1t would mean too serious a cut in 
their wages. A meeting of the Georgia 
Industrial Association was called, and 
some eighty manufacturers attended, 
presenting themselves the same afternoon 
before the two committees in the Senate 
to which had been referred the Depart- 
ment of Labor bill and the hours of labor 
bills. The bill reducing the hours from 
sixty-six to sixty was virtually agreed 
upon in the Senate. Representative 
Tarver, who comes from a cotton-mill 
town, was disposed to resist the Senate 
measure, but finally recognizing that in 
the closing hours of the session both 
measures might be lost, he agreed to the 
Senate bill and it passed the House with- 
out amendment. It does not take effect 
until January 1, and employes, by addi- 
tional hours, are allowed to make up lost 
time, not to exceed ten days. 

There was a still more desperate 
struggle over the bill providing for a 
department of labor. The two lawyers 
in the employ of the cotton-mill men de- 
voted their whole time to work upon the 
Senate. Finally, after a dreary and 
driveling debate, so far as the opposition 
was concerned, it passed the Senate by 
a majority of one, and was later accepted 
by the House. Farm labor, including 
work on the turpentine farms, and saw- 
mill labor were exempted from the 
supervision of the department. An 
amendment to exempt the cotton and 
woolen mills from supervision by a de- 
partment mainly designed to enforce the 
child labor law was barely defeated by a 
vote of 22 to 18! Another amendment, 
which originated in the Senate, makes the 
office of commissioner elective instead of 
appointive, and this will give the cotton 
manufacturers the opportunity to con- 
trol the election of some one devoted to 
the interests of the employers, as has so 
long been the case in Pennsylvania. 

However, the department has now been 
created and provision made for the en- 
forcement of whatever laws we have or 
may hereafter have in Georgia for the 
protection of working women and chil- 
dren. The Hours of Labor Act is an 
amendment to the code of Georgia. The 
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old code provided that no minor child 
should be employed except between the 
hours of sunrise and sunset. This still 
holds good for. other manufacturing 
enterprises, but, with the growth of the 
cotton and woolen industry, exception 
was made for the cotton and woolen 
mills, allowing a sixty-six hour week. 
It would be interesting to have a test 
made of the new Georgia law. It ap- 
plies to all the employes of cotton and 
woolen mills. The report of the Bureau 
of Labor shows that 55 per cent of these 
employes are women, or boys and girls 
under sixteen years of age. It would be 
interesting to know whether the Supreme 
Court would apply the principle of 
amendment XIV, as to the right of con- 
tract of adult males, to an industry em- 
ploying such a large proportion of women 
and children. In the fight for the hours 
of labor bill before the Senate committee, 
the calamity howls of the cotton manu- 
facturers were discounted in advance by 
the quotations from the speeches the 
same gentlemen made in 1905 and 1906 
when the Georgia child labor law was in 
process of enactment. Jack Spalding re- 
ferred to the child labor bill then as “a 
line of legislation that the manufacturers 
know from experience means ruin to this 
state as it has meant ruin to other states.” 

Mr. Kincaid, another manufacturer, 
said that the passage of the bill would 
be “one of the most harmful things ever 
done by the state of Georgia. . . . The 
passage of this bill would do more harm 
than all the bills passed since the war. 
I have been to New England and know 
the conditions there, I know how these 
laws have hurt them, and if you want to 
ruin Georgia, just adopt the same kind of 
laws that they have got there.” 

Dr. Jeff Davis, president of the 
Georgia Industrial Association, published 
a letter July 6, 1906, saying of the child 
labor bill: “There are now about 300,000 
spindles standing idle in Georgia for the 
want of laborers, and the enforcement of 
this bill will stop the hum of another 
300,000, if not more.” 

Dr. Turner, late president of the Ex- 
position Mills of Atlanta, said, “The 
fourth section will make us stop the mills 
and send the children to school.” 

Ex-Senator Hand, a member of the 
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Georgia Senate in 1906, brought out the 
information that by stopping 300,000 
spindles there would be a reduction in 
the consumption of cotton amounting to 
150,000 bales. Ex-Senator Hand ap- 
peared again in opposition to the hours 
of labor bill at this session of the Legis- 
lature. But it was common knowledge 
that the Southern cotton mills are not 
now suffering from scarcity of labor. 
Some of them have shut down for a time, 
some have gone into bankruptcy, others 
are being absorbed by a combination 
which may soon assume the proportions 
of a trust, many are running on short 
time, three or four days a week. But 
the trouble now is over-production of the 
coarse goods which are made almost ex- 
elusively . in’ pthe south pa he ss is 
crease by the million of new _ spindles 
in England and the building of 108 
large, well-equipped mills in Japan last 
year are factors of the situation which 
cannot be ignored, since, with the ever 
broadening demand for cotton goods, the 
mills of England and Japan are crowding 
the Southern cheaply-made and child- 
made goods out of the Oriental mar- 
kets; at the same time the demand 
for cotton has kept. up the price 
of raw material, so that the mar- 
gin of profit has been small, even for 
the protected home market. For these 
reasons this is the time when restrictions 
concerning the employment of labor that 
is not needed could be made with the 
least injury. But the cotton manufactur- 
ers really seem to be in a panic concern- 
ing their present situation, and are averse 
to any restrictive legislation. 

The debate in favor of continuing the 
inhuman schedule of hours of the former 
Georgia law would hardly be of interest 
to readers of THE Survey. The argu- 
ment of Senator Hand that the cotton- 
mill operatives could work longer hours 
in the South than in the North because 
the New England climate is a great deal 
more enervating than the Southern 
climate is, however, worth quotation. 
This was received as a sober statement 
of fact, and the committee solemnly 
agreed that the eleven-hour day instead 
of the ten-hour was the proper working 
period for ten- and twelve-year old chil- 
dren in Georgia. 
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HELPING THE PUBLIC UNDERSTAND THE PUBLIC SSOIEROIOI SS 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Director Bureau of Municipal Research, New York City 


So characteristic of 
the present year are 
school inquiries that 
IQII is certain to go 
down in history as 
marking a change in 
the attitude of Amer- 
ican educators toward 
their working ma- 
terial — their pupils 
and their publics. The 
nearly 20,000,000 chil- 
dren registered this fall in public, parochial, 
and private schools will be studied, understood, 
and helped as never before. 

Montclair, a city of 20,000, has just pub- 
lished the important results of a four days’ 
study by Prof. Paul H. Hanus, now in charge 
of the comprehensive inquiry by the board of 
estimate -into New York city’s school sys- 
tem. The National Bureau of Education has 
made public the results of a month’s study of 
Baltimore’s schools by Dr. Elmer E. Brown, 
former United States commissioner of edu- 
cation, Prof. Ellwood P. Cubberley of the 
University of California, and Calvin N. Ken- 
dall, formerly of Indianapolis, and now state 
superintendent of New Jersey. 

Special reports on investigations of the 
business management of the Cleveland and 
St. Louis schools will soon be published, and 
there are available a number of important 
documents dealing with the all-year school, 
intermediate school, school mortality, shorter 
course, emphasis upon the three R’s, etc., by 
Superintendent Elson of Cleveland and his 
colleague, Dr. Frank P. Bachman, now assist- 
ing with the New York inquiry. State Com- 
missioner Howell Cheney, a manufacturer 
profiting from efficiency tests, has set the ma- 
chinery of a number of Connecticut cities 
toward self-analysis and has published some 
valuable bulletins. So marked is this tendency 
to find out what, the where, the why, and 
the way out, that even Rochester, famed far 
and wide for its efficient small paid board, is 
beginning to compare its school results with 
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TESTED COWS NEAR PACIVFIC, 
This is a portion of the herd which supplies 


dairy products exclusively to 
lunch-rooms in St. Louis. 


its opportunity. A 
southern school man, 
advertises help to 
school boards on an 
engraved card that 
reads “Consulting ed- 
ucationist.” 

This contagion of 
auto-inquiry attacked 
even the insurgent- 
swept National Edu- 
cation Association at 
San Francisco, and it appropriated no less 
than $6,000 for several school inquiries. 

While it is easier to watch the actions of 
school men at a national convention or in 
broadly advertised inquiries in the larger 
cities, even greater importance must attach 
to the serious continuous study of their own 
schools by scores of superintendents in small 
and large cities. 

Superintendent Frank E. Spaulding, 
Newton, Mass., says: 


MO. 


the high school 


of 


“In several conspicuous cities those charged 
with the investigation of the educational de- 
partment have not been connected with the 
school system in question, in fact have been 
comparative strangers to it. Before resorting, 
however, to such outside aid, it would seem 
to he the part of wisdom to answer ourselves 
such questions as are bound to be raised re- 
garding the amounts of various expenditures 
and the reasons for each; if our answers are 
unenlightening, unsatisfactory, and unconvinc- 
ing, then we may well turn { others for as- 
sistance.” 

Thus for the first time in the history of 
educational discussions in the United States 
we are getting a democratic basis for consid- 
eration of school problems, where the able man 
with a small school can, by reporting facts 
as to retardation, physical examination, or 
amendment of curriculum, earn higher rank 
as an educator than the superintendent of a 
large city school system who neither seeks nor 
admits the truth. 

The layman who has not tried to learn 
which children fail of promotion will be sur- 
prised when told that in all probability his 
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school superintendent has no idea what pro- 
portion of the children in each grade are not 
promoted and the probable reasons. If you 
will look at your school report, you will prob- 
ably find that the total number of children 
on the rolls during the year is put in one col- 
umn, and the total not promoted, if given at all, 
in another, and that is all you are told. Pos- 
sibly instead of the total registered you are 
given some “mythical average number belong- 
ing,” or “average attendance.” The study of 
retardation which is now sweeping the country 
finds out the total number of possibilities of 
promotion after subtracting the deaths, re- 
movals from the city, etc. When, in this man- 
ner, the non-promotions are obtained, investi- 
gators try to learn the relation of physical 
defects to non-promotions, how many children 
are over age for their class or under age, 
how many have failed once only or twice or 
more than twice, and perhaps in what sub- 
jects and with what teachers failures are high- 
est. 

Among the causes of non-promotion the 
study of children has brought out the fol- 
lowing: 

Illness; absence due to illness; absence due 
to truancy; late entrance; changing school; 
foreign parentage; physical defects; mental 
defects; immaturity; slow development; home 
conditions; neglect; home work; inattention; 
cigarettes; nervousness; laziness; lack of 
general ability; inefficient teaching.” 

Finding causes soon leads to remedies such 
as: 


Special night and day study-rooms for chil- 
dren whose home conditions do not permit 
study; thorough canvass of causes and rem- 
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edies at teachers’ meetings; 
vacation catch-up classes; 
special reports by teachers 
on doubtful pupils and con- 
ference with their parents 
as to the meaning of fail- 
ure; better enforcement of 
the compulsory attendance 
law, with special reference 
to catching the incipient case 
(the child after the first 
absence or two), instead of 
the chronic case of truancy. 


Studying school problems 
from the standpoint of the 
child has been prompted by 
the wholesale adoption of 


examination for physical 
defects. Because the first 
experiments in removing 


adenoids and eye troubles 
were followed by rapid progress in school, 
school men and women took it for granted 
that finding the defect would of course lead 
to remedy. But from one end of the country 
to the other finding the defect has led often 
to nothing more than piling up records of 
physical defects. Then come efforts to learn 
the reasons, and then the house-to-house in- 
struction of mothers, and a long list of re- 
medial steps which are imposing when put 
together, but which unfortunately are more 
apt to be found isolated than in clusters. 

Inquiry and challenge being in the air, edi- 
torials in newspapers and magazines have 
raised questions in the minds of parents, tax- 
payers, mayors, etc. Each school man is com- 
ing to feel that until he has explained the 
situation of his schools to his own constitu- 
ency he is on the defensive. Thus gradually 
—no, rapidly—the audience for school re- 
ports is changing from one’s fellow super- 
intendents, or from the students of education 
in colleges, or posterity, to the men and wom- 
en who support the schools about which the 
superintendent is writing. 

Perfunctory school reports will soon be a 
thing of the past. Even interesting school 
reports are not enough. They must be en- 
lightening and convincing. To enlighten and 
to convince as well as to interest, many super- 
intendents are employing the art which has 
given newspapers and magazines and adver- 
tising specialists their enormous circulation, 
namely, illustrations. 

Topeka leads with no less than fifty-three 


attractive illustrations of buildings, handi- 
work, assembly rooms, ete; Columbus, Ga., 
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follows with forty-two; 
Spokane with thirty; St. 
Louis with twenty-four; 
_ Macon, Ga., and Salt Lake 
City with twenty-three; 
East St. Louis with four- 
teen; Pittsburgh with thir- 
teen; Newton, Mass., and 
Pasadena, Cal., with twelve; 
Waterbury, Conn. with 
eleven; Glens Falls, N. Y., 
with ten; Montclair, N. J., 
with nine; Newark, N. J., 
Chester, Pa, Aurora and 
Cairo, Ill, wth eight; Pue- 
blo, Colo., Chicago, Michi- 
gan City, Ind., Lexington, 
Ky., Grand Rapids Mich., 
and Portland, Ore., with 
seven; New York, Denver, 
Boston, Kansas City, Read- 
ing, Newport, and Hoboken 
have none, although several 
of these, notably New York and Hoboken, 
have made liberal use of photographs in spe- 
cial statements in the press. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the argu- 
mentum ad hominem is the Newton school re- 
port, which as a public document must be 
classed as of the very highest order, not only 
in its effort to explain its business to the pub- 
lic, Lut in its form of presentation. Start- 
ing with the great increase of the expense of 
the Newton schools and with the rambling 
uninformed public criticisms, Superintendent 
Spaulding says: 

“T propose to devote this report chiefly to 
an attempt to tell everyone who wishes to 
know just why school expenses in Newton 
have increased so largely in recent years, for 
what money is being spent, and just how much 
is being spent for each of the many things 
and activities which are a part of the school 
system.” 

His form of treatment is as follows: 

I. Why did instruction cost more by..$6.36 


Regular classroom instruction cost 


MOL Clee vine ers ere loc oso eae + die a PB-5O, 
Special instruction, supervision, 
and administration within the 
SCHOO SaCOSte THONEr.cinae-ctas nal. 2.86 
Totaleinereased -cost...... -. $6.36 
Il. Why did regular class-room instruc- 
Hi OMMCOSE MV OV 6 OW aeaietenetersie clsvots <1 $3.50 


On account of the increased aver- 
age salary of class-room teach- 
Gis A NS SAR HEA Betas Loe $2.43 
On account of smaller classes.... 1.07 


MotaleicreasedsCOSt.« .ersa-l $3.50 
In addition to the direct appeal to the in- 
dividual and to the mass through the school 
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report, city superintendents are making direct 
bids for civic cooperation. Superintendent 
Christensen, of Salt Lake City, attributes an 
increase of attendance and enrollment to the 
increased number of parents’ visits. Superin- 
tendent Cave, of Bellingham, Wash., says: 

“I have never known a normal child who 
could not be reached by the school, provided 
the support of the parents was on the side 
of the school, nor have I ever known of the 
child who could be wholly reached, provided 
the support of the parents could not be de- 
pended upon.” 

No one has ever expressed better the atti- 
tude that should prevail among both superin- 
tendents and civic agencies than Superintend- 
ent Maxwell of New York city in his school 
report for 1905: 

“T look forward with earnest hopefulness 
to the day when every educational agency, 
civic or endowed, will not feel its duty done 
until it contributes freely of its resources to 
the advancement and benefit of the great 
American and Americanizing institution of 
free education.” 

That day, of course, can never come until 
places where laymen can take hold are sug- 
gested by the school men themselves. School 
reports must list needs not yet met, work re- 
maining to be done. Superintendent Brittain 
of Hyde Park, Mass., not only gives such a list, 
but tells exactly how much it will cost to 
install each improvement and to maintain it. 

Hopeful as the outlook is, and sweeping as 
have been the improvements, what remains 
to be done requires constant promotion by 
some national agency equipped with funds to 
make available to all school men the best ex- 
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perience of each. The best time to hear of 
a proposed investigation is while the plan for 
it is still in progress. The best time to secure 
the results is immediately after they have been 
compiled. As Superintendent Poland of New- 
ark says in his report: 

“Tt is surprising indeed what ignorance pre- 
vails even among superintendents in large 
cities as to what the rest of the school world 
is doing. The widest dissemination of school 
information is needed, or otherwise there is 
apt to be little progress and great waste in ex- 
perimentation.” 

A part of this field should be covered by the 
United States Bureau of Education. Why 
should it not publish in monthly digest the 
‘counterpart of the Review of Reviews in the 
magazine world, where school men may find 
in brief form the best of formal utterances 
by their colleagues in all parts of the country? 
‘Why should not state superintendents render 
a similar service for the school reports within 
their own states? 

The need would be met by another national 
clearing-house with the latitude that thus far 
has been found possible only by private 
agencies—something like the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching— 
which would cover the secondary and pri- 
mary schools, ‘public, private, and parochial. 
Such a foundation could universalize efficient 
method and sound idea by means of reitera- 
tion. Again, as Superintendent Poland says: 

“Such common expressions as average at- 
tendance, average school membership, per cap- 
ita cost of school maintenance, have no exact 
significance until they are read in the light of 
other facts sometimes difficult or impossible 
to ascertain from the reports that are now 
published.” 

Between conceding the futility of reporting 
in general and admitting the futility of his 
own reports there is a great gap for practi- 
cally every superintendent. Between observ- 
ing the futility of his own reports and making 
those reports adequate is another gap for 
practically every superintendent. To fill that 
gap properly there should be someone to whom 
application can be made for suggestion and 
assistance. Moreover, there should be some- 
one constantly asking questions and putting 
on pressure to get done to-morrow what to- 
day resolves to do. No man can write a 
proper school report after June 30 who did 
not ask the significant school questions before 
the preceding September and for each succes- 
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sive day during the school year. .Adequate 
records will, however, follow a desire to know 
something that is not yet known. To stimu- 
late that desire should be the function of some 
national fund which would be unremittingly 
at work distributing among school men ques- 
tions and suggestions for giving the slowest 
and the weakest superintendent the benefit of 
the experience and method of the most eff- 
cient. That such a foundation would be wel- 
come has been proved by questions sent to the 
Bureau of Municipal Research which, with a 
modest fund of $10,000, spent in a period of 
over two years, has been able to send out 
about 200 such reports to 500 city and state 
superintendents. 


HOUSING IN CANADA 
JOHN IHLDER 
Field Secretary National Housing Associatlon 

In Canada official recognition is given to 
the fact that the health and lives of the peo- 
ple are as well worth conservation as are 
natural resources. The Canadian Commis- 
sion of Conservation has issued, under one 
cover, a report on Agricultural Work in On- 
tario and an address on Unsanitary Housing 
by Dr. Charles A. Hodgetts, medical adviser 
to the committee on public health of the Com- 
mission of Conservation. 

At this time, when the people of the United 
States are painfully awakening to the fact 
that their loudly acclaimed cities of homes 
contain not only single houses but whole dis- 
tricts where the word home can be applied 
only in the bitterest irony, the Canadians are 
having presented to them some facts which 
call for serious attention. Not only in the old 
cities of Quebec and Montreal, but in younger 
and most attractive Toronto, and even in in- 
fant Winnipeg, conditions have developed 
which make inevitably for the moral and phy- 
sical degeneration of the people. In all these 
cities, as in their American prototypes, the 
slum has appeared. 

The points made by Dr. Hodgetts may be 
stated briefly as: 

Unsanitary conditions due to lack of water 
and toilet facilities; tenement evils due to the 
overcrowding of buildings on land; shack 
houses without any provisions for wholesome 
and decent living; and room overcrowding 
with its inevitable results in physical and moral 
degeneration. 

All these affect not only the very poor, but 
also the laboring man and his family. No one 
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who has given any thought 
to the subject is ignorant 
of the price in sickness and 
death which our cities pay 
for the privilege of per- 
mitting the continued exist- 
ence of privies in thickly 
settled districts, for the con- 
version of old single-family 
dwellings into warrens to 
accommodate from six to 
a dozen families, with no 
adequate provision for light 
or ventilation, water-supply, 
or toilet facilities. But this 
paper brings out a. point 
upon which we have not 
been accustomed to lay 
much stress—the building 
of shack suburbs. 


“Should the married man live in the sub- 
urbs, it is perhaps in a shack town, the whole 
family being crowded into one or two rooms 
intended to serve as a kitchen annex to the 
house he hopes to build. His great expecta- 
tions are slow to materialize and frequently 
he, or some other member of his family, dies 
in the making of a home—victims of unsani- 
tary housing. This is an example of the 
working-man being the victim of land specula- 
tors whose sugar-coated offers have led him 
to launch out on a scheme of housing which 
they knew well it was difficult for him to 
carry to a successful issue. The man has 
paid too heavily for his land and finds the 
cost of building plus the interest and annual 
payment a greater burden than he contem- 
plated. It is the lure of the land speculator.” 


Even worse in some respects in its effect 
on the community is the shack town of 
wooden-walled, tar-paper-covered, tin-tack- 
studded sheds intended for the temporary oc- 
cupancy of newly arrived immigrants. These 
often become the overcrowded, permanent 
homes of a foreign population which pays ex- 
orbitant prices for the accommodation it se- 
cures. The provincial board of health of On- 
tario describes such a colony as Sault Ste. 
Marie: , 

“This colony is crowded into a lot of mis- 
erable shacks, filthy both outside and inside; 
no cellars, no drainage, closets on the surface 
of the ground, vile beyond description; water 
from shallow wells, which were dirty and un- 
fit for use, and most of them located within a 
few feet of the closets.” 

Were this the only shack in town of its kind 
in Canada, the situation would be bad enough 
to shock the optimistic nation-builders of 
the north into some constructive action. But 
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A SLUM HOME IN TORONTO. 


This scene shows the conditions in a lane just off the main 


business street. 


instead it is typical of many. And what is 
true in Canada is true south of the boundary 
line. 

The remedy, as the Canadian leaders see 


it, is not the building of model tenements. The 
registrar-general of Ontario says: 
“There are also many other lines upon 


which improvements can be made, such as the 
housing of the poorer classes, preferably in 
detached houses or cottages, the preventing of 
overcrowding, and I would go so far as rec- 
ommending legislation to prevent, under cer- 
tain conditions, the erection of the tenement. 
They are a damnable architectural invention, 
and their erection should be carefully consid- 
ered. Space is what we require, so that fresh 
air and sunlight may be enjoyed by all.” 


The danger which awaits those who rush 
into the erection of “model” buildings with- 
out studying the subject thoroughly is indi- 
cated by Dr. Elzear Pelletier, secretary of the 
Quebec Board of Health, who found that 
“some so-called improved dwellings are con- 
structed in which half of the rooms are 


lighted from enclosed yards, which conse- 
quently contain only stagnant air.” 


So the burden of improving housing condi- 
tions on a scale commensurate with the need 
falls upon the public authorities, supported by 
an intelligent and vigorous public opinion. 
But in order that the authorities may act they 
must have proper legislation. Dr. Hodgetts 
believes the health officers might do more than 
they have, but has an excuse for them in that, 

1Jf detached they should be at least fifteen feet 
apart, otherwise solid rows of shallow houses 


giving light and ventilation to every room from 
front or rear are far better.—J. 
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-as a rule, the health officer has to take his 
cue from the local board and too often finds 
that the local board is composed of ward poli- 
ticians instead of sanitarians. 

In order to prove that the legal powers of 
the health officer and the board are very con- 
siderable he quotes from the laws of several 
provinces, and there exposes a weakness of 
which apparently he is unaware. For these 
laws instead of being explicit in their defini- 
tions of what constitute unsanitary conditions 
too often leave this to be determined by the 
administrative officer. For instance, in Brit- 
ish Columbia the law reads: 


“Tf the local board is satisfied upon exam- 
ination by itself or officer that a cellar, room, 
tenement, etc., has become by reason of the 
number of occupants, want of cleanliness, the 
existence therein of a contagious or infectious 
disease, or other cause, unfit for such pur- 
POSE. s ie 

In Ontario: 

“Tf upon such exaination it is found that 
the premises are occupied by more persons 
than is reasonable for the health of such oc- 
cupants, a 

In Quebec: 


“When a house or other habitation is ascer- 
tained to be unhealthy, “A 


Such laws as these invite a pressure upon 
the health officer from his board of “ward 
politicians’ or from influential outsiders to 
which it is unfair that he should be exposed, 
and which must interfere with the vigorous 
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and impartial discharge of his duties. 

And even where these Canadian laws are 
explicit they do not seem to lay down very 
stringent rules. Dr. Hodgetts quotes from 
the law of Saskatchewan—a province which 
certainly must have plenty of space despite 
recent American immigration—a provision 
which, he says, shows that the people there 
are in advance of those of some of the other 
provinces. This provision is to the effect that 
where a tenement is erected it shall occupy 
not more than 80 per cent of the total area of 
the lot. 


“But if such building is bounded on three 
sides by streets or lanes 90 per cent may be 
built on.” 

On crowded Manhattan Island the law for 


ten years has set a standard of 7o per cent 
of the lot except that on corner lots buildings 
may occupy 90 per cent. Sparsely settled Sas- 
katchewan would crowd its tenements more 
closely than does the second largest city in 
the world.’ 


1Since this article was written Dr. Charles J. 
Hastings, medical health officer of Toronto, has 
published an exceedingly interesting report on the 
housing conditions of that city. This report, show- 
ing as it does the development of the tenement, 
the unsanitary condition of old converted houses, 
and the unspeakably filthy conditions in many 
alley districts, where privy vaults overflow into the 
public alleys themselves, will probably be a shock 
to citizens of the charming Canadian city. But 
they should comfort themselves by the reflection 
that, having been awakened to disagreeable facts 
earlier than some of their neighbors, they may 
more quickly than those neighbors do away with 
the evils to which they can no longer close their 
eyes. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Contributing Editor 


TREES FOR COUNTRY HIGHWAYS 

The County Forestry Commission of Los 
Angeles has applied to the Board of Super- 
visors for permission to set out 19,620 trees, 
at an approximate cost of $25,000, on three 
great new highways which lead from Los 
Angeles to Long Beach, to Santa Monica, and 
to Pasadena. The total length of roadside to 
be planted is thirty-four miles. 


DENVER’S PRIDE IN CIVIC CENTER 

Of interesting significance is the fact that 
the official badge which was given to every 
delegate to the Denver Convention of the 
National Association of Real Estate Ex- 
changes was a medallion showing a perspec- 
tive of the splendid civic center which the 
people of Denver have voted to construct. 
Hanging from this medallion by ribbons of 
silver and gold was the seal of the combined 
city and county. Nothing could have spoken 


more forcibly of Denver's pride in the great 
project, the very promise of which is making 
her famous. Yet when the plan was first 
broached there was an opposition which it 
took years to overcome. 


A PROFITABLE BOULEVARD 


The annual report of the Kansas City Park 
Commission is a richly illustrated pamphlet 
which contains a wealth of information. As 
the Kansas City park system is one of the 
most complete in the United States, the re- 
port is of exceptional interest. One of the 
many tables which it contains aims to show 
the effect upon property values of building 
a boulevard. Briefly stated, it appears that 
the assessed valuations of the land in the 
North and South Park Districts for the year 
18905 (before Benton Boulevard was com- 
pleted) was $18,421,0c0. In 1010 the assessed 
land valuation in these districts was $31,283,- 
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130. This represents a gain of 69.82 per cent, 
which is assumed to be the natural advance 
in land values in the section through which 
the boulevard runs. In 1898 the land front- 
ing on what is now Benton Boulevard was 
assessed at $131,415. Twelve years later the 
same frontage was valued at $372,690, a gain 
of 183.62 per cent, or more than two and 
one-half times the large “natural” advance. 


MANUAL FOR TEACHING CIVICS 

Co-operation between the teachers of civics 
in the eighth grade of the Cincinnati public 
schools and numerous public-spirited citizens 
has led to the publication of a civics pamphlet 
for the use of teachers in Cincinnati. It is 
based on the principle that the teaching of 
civics “should be regarded as a piece of con- 
structive work wherein, by a study of the 
local community and a comparison of it with 
other communities, the pupil arrives at a cor- 
rect understanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of community life”’ The information 
contained in the pamphlet is arranged under 
general heads, such as the geography of the 
city; its history; the family in relation to the 
community (includes the tenement house 
problem); immigration; the protection of 
public health (includes a _ discussion of 
public works under various sub-heads such 
as water, sewage, etc.) ; the protection of life 
and property; the business life of the com- 
munity (includes the labor problem); civic 
beauty; education; the care of dependents 
and delinquents; government; expenses and 
taxes. A list of books recommended for use 
in connection with the syllabus is supple- 
mented by the statement that “teachers will 
find THe Survey particularly valuable.” 


RAILWAY GARDENING 


Representatives of more than twenty rail- 
roads were present at the fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Railway Gardening Association 
held in Chicago a few weeks ago. The ob- 
ject of the association is “to consider a more 
thorough and systematic extension of rail- 
way gardening; to improve the appearance of 
all railroad way lands, especially those ad- 
jacent to passenger stations; to encourage the 
beautifying of grounds adjoining railroad 
property; to eliminate whatever umnecessar- 
ily detracts from the beauty of the landscape 
as seen from the car window; to stimulate 
universal interest in presenting more attrac- 
tive appearances to the traveling public.” It 
is encouraging to find that the list of papers, 
prepared by men who represented the_Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan Central, Illinois Central, 
Baltimore and Ohio, Canadian Pacific, and 
the Jersey Central Railroads, included such 
practical topics as the following: Fences and 
Hedges; Lawns; The Treatment of Cuts and 
Banks; Fertilizers; and, Should Railroads 
Purchase or Grow Their Stock? 


THE MOST AMERICAN CLUB 


The City Lunch Club of Rochester, which 
has been called “the most American club in 
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the country,” has commenced its third year. 
The club’s object is described in its annual 
report just issued as the “encouragement of 
intelligent civics by free discussion.” Any 
man in Rochester can belong to it simply by 
virtue of attendance at the meetings. These 
meetings are luncheons held at one o’clock 
on Saturdays in a special dining-room of one 
of the hotels. To defray postage and other 
expenses there are dues of $1 a year, but these 
are optional. The report states that during 
the last year forty-one meetings were held, 
with an average attendance of 110. The 
smallest number ever present was fifty, and 
the largest 300. The “membership” of the 
club is estimated at about 4oo, and of this 
number more than 300 paid the optional dues. 
The list of speakers last year included such 
men as Thomas M. Osborne, Edward J. Ward, 
Max Eastman, Arnold W. Brunner, Joseph 
Fels, Dr. Grenfell, and Raymond Unwin, who 
all spoke without any fee-expense to the club. 
They were either passing through the city, or 
coming to it for other reasons, or came “be- 
cause here was a group of busy, live men worth 
talking to—this was doubtless the best rea- 
son—and we paid them,” says the report, “in 
the coinless currency on which is stamped 
the legend: ‘These Men Inspired us to Bet- 
ter Citizenship.’ ” 


MAKING A PARK SYSTEM 


“No better illustration could be given of 
the making of a park system by a small city 
than the recent experience of La Crosse. 
Three years ago it had not even a park com- 
mission, and it is less than two years since 
the actual work of park construction was 
begun. Yet it has to-day the substantial 
framework of a comprehensive park system 
that is equaled by few cities, if any, of the 
same size.” 

This statement is made by John Nolen, who, 
as the landscape architect of the La Crosse 
park system, may be expected to speak with 
authority in the small pamphlet which he is- 
sues about the park system of this Wiscon- 
sin city. The park commission was ap- 
pointed, the landscape architect engaged, and 
a mill tax levied by the city council, which 
also authorized a bond issue of $75,000 for 
the purchase of land and for necessary con- 
struction. All this was done within six 
months, and the plans for the comprehensive 
system were soon made. Mr. Nolen attrib- 
utes the success of the movement to reliance 
upon the public, to the application of effi- 
cient business methods in the administration 
of the park department, and to the making of 
a complete general plan before any actual 
step was taken toward its execution. This, 
he says, “inspired public confidence in every 
part of the city. Too much emphasis cannot 
be given to beginning in this way.” He ob- 
serves also that the high character of the 
commission, which is unpaid and free from 
political influence, contributed largely to the 
success of the project. 


HEALTH 


THE SANITARY CONTROL OF NEW YORK’S MILK SUPPLY’ 


ERNST J. LEDERLE 
COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH, NEW YORK CITY 


It is unnecessary to preface this paper with 
a discussion of the importance to the public 
health of thoroughgoing governmental control 
of the sanitary quality of the milk consumed in 
large cities. It is widely realized to-day that 
this is one of the foremost problems of sani- 
tary science, a problem which has increased in 
difficulty and complexity in direct relation to 
the growth of modern urban communities and 
to the expansion of our knowledge of bacteriol- 
ogy and preventive medicine. The simple 
propositions at the bottom of the municipal 
milk problem are familiar to all sanitarians. 
We know that cow’s milk, containing all the 
elements of nutrition, is an ideal food if con- 
sumed in a clean state, and, while not a perfect 
substitute for mother’s milk, is the best that 
we know, if there must be a substitute. But 
milk is unfortunately a most excellent medium 
for the growth of all kinds of bacteria. In 
fact the rise of the milk problem to its pres- 
ent dominating position among the tasks and 
responsibilities of municipal health officers is 
only cne of the corollaries of the discovery and 
widespread application of the principles of bac- 
teriology. 

The general outlines of the methods adopted 
by boards of health and other governmental 
authorities in controlling the sanitary quality 
of the milk supply of a large city are also 
fairly well defined and generally accepted. 
It is recognized that a system of inspection 
of dairies where the milk is actually produced, 
supplemented by inspection of creameries and 
of the methods of shipment and handling all 
the way from the farmer to the consumer, are 
necessary elements in this public control. This 
inspection must provide for the detection of 
contagious diseases among those handling the 
milk, as well as the improvement of sanitary 
conditions. Whether these details are carried 
out under the supervision of municipal or state 
authorities is a matter of expediency largely 
governed by local conditions. 

1A paper submitted for the annual meeting of 


the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Penn., September 26-28, 1911. 
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Theoretically it is better that the state au- 
thorities should exercise a uniform control 
over the production and sale of milk in all 
communities. In practice, some of the large 
cities, notably New York, have found it nec- 
essary, in the absence of thoroughgoing control 
by the state authorities, to develop their own 
systems of country milk inspection. This is 
done in New York by requiring permits from 
the Board of Health for the sale of milk sold 
in the city and making free access to farms 
for inspection a condition of granting the per- 
mit. New York now maintains a large force 
of inspectors who periodically investigate con- 
ditions at the farms located in the seven dif- 
ferent states from which milk is shipped to the 
metropolis. The control of the conditions un- 
der which milk is handled and sold within the 
city is a still more usual function of the local 
authorities and includes the regular inspection 
of stores and wagons, with frequent chemical 
and bacteriological tests, and the usual meth- 
ods of enforcing sanitary requirements by re- 
sort to the courts if necessary. 

I have thus briefly outlined what may be 
termed the orthodox methods of insuring the 
safety of a municipal milk supply, in order 
the more clearly and emphatically to state my 
belief that these methods are inadequate to the 
purpose. My object in this paper will be to 
show why this is so and what is to be done 
about it. I shall begin by stating my con- 
clusion. 

This subject has been considered with ev- 


traordinary care and with unusual facilities 


for investigation by my associates in the De- 
partment of Health, and we have reached the 
point in New York where we firmly believe, 
and have officially proclaimed to the public, 
that the only way absolutely to guarantee the 
safety of the city’s general milk supply is to 
require pasteurization, under official control, 
of all except certain grades of high-priced 
milk. We have, therefore, in the exercise of 
the complete jurisdiction, both legislative and 
executive, which the law gives to the Board 
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of Health in matters affecting the health of 
the city, adopted a sanitary ordinance requir- 
ing that after January I, 1912, all milk except 
certified milk and certain other special grades 
must be pasteurized under the rules and regu- 
lations of the department. To insure a more 
scientific application of our system of inspec- 
tion we have also adopted a plan for the official 
grading of all the city’s milk in three classes: 


Grade A. Milk suitable for infant feeding. 

Grade B. Milk suitable for adults to 
drink. 

Grade C. Milk for cooking and manufac- 
turing purposes. 


The two features, pasteurization and the 
grading of the milk supply, are closely related 
in our new milk program, which I believe con- 
stitutes the most important advance recently 
made by any city in the direction of a better 
supervision of its milk supply. It will be help- 
ful to discuss each of these two elements sep- 
arately. 

Strongly as I have come to believe in pas- 
teurization as a general principle, it is of 
course true that its necessity varies with local 
conditions and is particularly called for in 
great cities because of the enormous extension 
of the area from which the milk supply is 
drawn, and the consequent lengthening of the 
period which must elapse from the time the 
milk is produced until it is placed before the 
consumer. A brief consideration of the mag- 
nitude of the problem in New York, and of 
the manner in which attempts at an adequate 
solution have lead to the present conclusion, 
will indicate certain principles of general ap- 
plication under similar conditions. 

The present system of surveillance of New 
York city’s milk. supply is, without doubt, more 
comprehensive and well developed than that 
of any other great city in thé world. Since 
its beginning, about twenty-five years ago, it 
has been gradually developed and perfected in 
accordance with the increase of scientific 
knowledge and the extension of the facilities 
at the command of the department. 

In a general way, the department undertakes 
the supervision of the health of persons han- 
dling milk, so far as infectious diseases are 
concerned, on 44,000 farms situated in seven 
states which ship milk to New York, as well 
as in 1,100 creameries in the country, in nu- 
merous receiving and bottling stations in the 
city, and in 12,000 stores in greater New York 
where milk and cream are sold. The depart- 
ment also exercises a supervision over the 
sanitary conditions all along the line from the 
farm to the consumer, and makes regular 
chemical and bacteriological examinations of 
the milk. In the early days attention was paid 
only to the physical conditions of watering 
and skimming. Later the chemical content of 
milk was standardized and the requirements 
enforced in this respect. With the develop- 
ment of bacteriology it gradually came to be 
understood that the bacterial content of milk 
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at the farm was an accurate scientific index 
of its cleanliness. Experimental studies in 
which the research laboratories of the Depart- 
ment of Health played a leading part showed 
conclusively that the number of bacteria in 
milk decreased in direct proportion to the care 
exercised in keeping the barn and cows clean 
and the milk properly cooled. As a result of 
this development, the system of milk inspec- 
tion was greatly extended, until in 1906 inspec- 
tion of dairies was begun, with five country in- 
spectors. This number has since been in- 
creased to thirty-three, and as a result of the 
work of the department there has been a great 
improvement in the methods employed in the 
care of cows and in the collection and handling 
of milk on the farms where the city’s milk is 
produced. Consequently, the average cleanli- 
ness of the milk supply has, without doubt, 
been considerably improved, and the value of 
this work, not only on account of its addi- 
tional safeguards to the health of the city, but 
because of its contribution to the slow process 
of education and to the raising of the general 
standard of milk production throughout the 
country, cannot be doubted. 

This system of surveillance has materially 
lessened the danger of infection of milk 
through the presence of cases of infectious 
disease, such as scarlet fever, typhoid fever, 
and diphtheria, among the employes on the 
farms and in the creameries. Within the last 
two years, however, the progress of preven- 
tive medicine and the very development of the 
closer supervision of the milk supply which 
has just been outlined have brought to light 
certain hitherto unknown facts which point 
unmistakably to the conclusion that, no mat- 
ter how complete or well organized the system 
of dairy inspection, it will not be possible to 
render entirely safe the ordinary commercial 
milk which is produced and shipped to a city 
from so large a territory as is comprised in 
the New York milk shed. It was as a result 
of careful studies of certain typhoid fever out- 
breaks, which were suspected to have been 
caused by milk infection, that several dis- 
tinct though circumscribed epidemics of this 
disease were directly traceable to infected milk. 
The studies themselves were made possible by 
the development of the present system of coun- 
try inspection. With the careful comparison 
and analysis of all possible sources of infec- 
tion, when an unusual number of cases oc- 
curred in one locality in the city, it was found 
possible to lay the blame upon the milk sup- 
plied by a particular dealer and then to fol- 
low back the trail of this milk to its sources 
in the country and thus finally to locate, with 
all reasonable certainty, the actual origin of 
the infection. The striking feature of these 
outbreaks was that they were not found to 
have originated from cases of active typhoid 
fever or any other cases of recent development, 
but were shown to have been due to the in- 
fection of the milk through chronic typhoid 
bacillus carriers, who had suffered from the 
disease years before and who, at the time, 
were perfectly well and could not ordinarily 
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have been considered a source of danger. The 
investigation had eliminated all other possible 
sources of typhoid fever contagion and fas- 
tened the suspicion upon these individuals. 
Bacteriological examinations which were then 
made showed that the intestinal discharges of 
these persons contained large numbers of ty- 
phoid bacilli and that the milk supply con- 
taminated from this source was almost cer- 
tainly the cause of the outbreak. In one in- 
stance it was shown that an extensive out- 
break was the result, in all probability, of such 
infection of milk by a typhoid carrier who had 
suffered from the disease forty-six years ago 
and who had during all the intervening years 
doubtless been a continuous distributor of the 
disease. No such important outbreak, to our 
knowledge, has been previously studied and 
described by municipal health authorities. 

The bearing of these investigations upon the 
theory and practice of the control of the muni- 
cipal milk supply must be considered as revo- 
lutionizing. They show conclusively that no 
ordinary method of sanitary supervision can 
exclude infection by disease carriers. In the 
light of our knowledge of the transmission 
of disease in this manner, efficient surveillance 
would require the bacteriological examination 
of the intestinal discharges of all persons en- 
gaged in the milk traffic. This is manifestly 
impossible. In the case of New York city 
it would mean _the repeated examination of 
specimens from probably not lesst han 300,000 
persons and would include a systematic ex- 
amination of every new individual who should 
become attached to the business of producing 
and handling milk. 

These are the conditions. In my opinion 
and that of my associates, the only way in 
which the sanitary authorities can meet them 
is by requiring pasteurization at least of all 
milk which is not of special exempted grades. 
Milk which is intended only for cooking or 
baking should be pasteurized to avoid the 
danger of this grade of milk being misused. 

On March 23, 1910, Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, 
general medical officer of the Department of 
Health, whose standing I do not need to dwell 
upon before this association, submitted to the 
Board of Health a convincing presentation of 
the foregoing facts. The board thereupon 
adopted a resolution advising that all milk 
used for drinking purposes be either properly 
pasteurized or boiled, unless it be of the 
grades technically known as certified, guar- 
anteed, or inspected milk. By way of bring- 
ing this advice home to the people of the city, 
the department caused notices to be posted 
in all places where milk was sold, recom- 
mending the use of certified, guaranteed, or 
bottled pasteurized milk for infant feeding 
and the boiling or home pasteurizing of any 
other bottled milk or milk from cans. After 
this policy of warning had been continued 
neatly a year, the Board of Health decided 
that the situation called for more drastic ac- 
tion, and on January 31, I911, a resolution 
was adopted providing for the compulsory 
pasteurization, beginning January I, 1912, of 
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the entire milk supply of New York city ex- 
cept for milk of the special grades. ‘ 

At the same time the board adopted the out- 
lines of a plan of classification of the milk sold 
in the city. This I have long believed to be 
necessary if we are to combine efficient sani- 
tary control with the maintenance of a reason- 
able price for milk. I have always been im- 
pressed with the necessity of dealing with 
milk to be consumed by infants as a separate 
problem. Since the requirements are so much 
more exacting for milk for infants, and since 
it has been well established that this grade 
of milk:is much more expensive to produce 
and should command a higher price than can 
ordinarily be demanded for milk in general 
use, it would seem wise to separate the twa 
problems. We enter here into the economic 
phase of the milk problem, only to find that 
it is closely bound up with the sanitary prob- 
lem. Probably the most serious difficulty that 
has arisen in connection with the develop- 
ment of the close supervision by the city au- 
thorities over the production of milk has been 
that it has not usually been possible for the 
farmer to realize an extra compensation for 
his milk, to enable him more easily to bear the 
cost of the improved plant and additional labor 
of production. This matter of an increase in 
the price that a farmer must receive for his 
milk will become more and more urgent. 
Some dealers are, of their own accord, pay- 
ing special prices, but this is by no means 
the universal practice. One of the principal 
reasons for the failure of the producer to 
realize a better price, after improving the sani- 
tary condition of his plant, is the general un- 
willingness on the part of the public to appre- 
ciate this element of value and to pay an ad- 
ditional figure for a better milk. Any general 
advance in the price of milk, at the present 
time, however justified by the higher cost of 
production due to the demands of modern 
sanitation, would be regarded. as the unjust 
extortion of a combination of dealers formed 
to raise the price. It is probable that when 
improvements are more universal and the re- 
lation of milk to the public health more gen- 
erally understood the public will be willing to 
pay a fair price for wholesome milk, guar- 
anteed to be of good quality. Some progress 
has already been made in this direction in the 
introduction of the certified, inspected, and 
scientifically pasteurized grades of milk, for 
which a higher price is readily obtained. While 
these special grades are, in general, safe for 
consumption, it is apparent that they go only 
a very little way toward solving the milk prob- 
lem, since the total of milk of these grades 
constitutes only a small fraction of the total 
supply. 

Some years ago a careful investigation was 
made of the different grades of milk sold in 
New York, from the certified milk of the Milk 
Commission of the Medical Societies, sold in 
bottles at from twelve cents to fifteen cents 
per quart, down to so-called loose milk, re- 
tailing at from four cents to seven cents a 
quart. With the exception of certified milk 
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and some other special grades, the supply was 
unsuited for infant feeding on account of high 
bacterial count; that is, it was not clean. Much 
of the supply arrived in the city at a tem- 
perature above 65 degrees F., and during the 
summer months would readily sour. The con- 
ditions under which it was produced subjected 
the supply to a more or less constant danger 
of infection from scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, and typhoid fever. It was the 
pressing problem of infant mortality and the 
need of better milk for babies which caused 
most of the agitation and resulted in most of 
the improvements which have since been made. 

A scientific solution of the infants’ milk 
problem demands that the field be divided 
and our efforts to preserve the purity of the 
total supply redistributed in a more economical 
and therefore more efficient manner. It would 
be an unnecessary waste of effort to attempt 
to raise the entire supply of 2,000,000 quarts 
to the standard of milk suitable for infant 
feeding. Yet the tendency hitherto has been 
to work on this basis. There is a tempta- 
tion for the dealer to be unwilling to admit 
that his so-called market milk is not a fit 
food for infants when, as a matter of fact, 
there is not a city in the world whose milk 
supply is suitable for such a purpose, and it 
seems very unlikely that it can ever be 
brought to such a standard. To insist upon 
such a standard for the entire supply would 
raise the price of milk to a point prohibitive 
to the ordinary consumer and would involve 
much wasted effort. Bacteriological investi- 
gation has shown that milk which contains 
large numbers of the ordinary bacteria of the 
dust but no pathogenic organisms may yet 
cause intestinal disturbances among infants, 
particularly when the resistance of the diges- 
tive tract is lowered by hot weather. Yet this 
same milk may be consumed without danger 
by persons of mature constitution. Then there 
is the large fraction of the total daily milk 
supply which is consumed in cooking and 
manufacturing. Time and money spent in 
painstaking inspection of milk destined for 
this purpose is a waste of valuable effort 
which should be devoted to babies. milk. It 
is therefore our problem and our effort to di- 
vide the stream of milk flowing each day into 
New York into branches corresponding to the 
uses to which each kind is to be put and then 
devote the appropriate and only the appropri- 
ate attention to each branch. 

With these conditions in mind, we have 
provided for the classification in 1912 of all 
milk sold in the city into three official grades: 


Grade A, sold in bottles only, is especially 
intended for infants and children. Three 
kinds of milk will be eligible to rank in this 
grade: (1) certified or guaranteed milk, pro- 
duced under conditions of the highest cleanli- 
ness as controlled by inspections of the County 
Medical Societies and the Board of Health; 
(2) raw selected milk drawn from tuberculin- 
tested herds on farms complying with at least 
75 per cent of the regulations of the Depart- 
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ment of Health regarding sanitary produc- 
tion, and having an average bacterial count of 
not over 60,000 per cubic centimeter; (3) se- 
lected pasteurized milk, which must be ob- 
tained from farms complying with at least 60 
per cent of the department’s requirements and 
subsequently pasteurized in strict accordance 
with the regulations of the department. These 
regulations prescribe the duration of the ex- 
posure to heat, the temperatures to which the 
milk must be subjected, and the manner in 
which it must be handled before the term 
“pasteurized” may be used with official sanc- 
tion. For the purpose of grade A milk of 
this class the average bacterial count of milk 
must not be over 50,000 per c. c. when sold. 


Grade B will be regarded as suitable and 
safe for adults to use as a beverage. It willl 
include the following classes: (1) all milk 
complying with the provisions required by the 
department for grade A; (2) raw milk com- 
plying with the requirements for selected milk 
in grade A, but substituting a physical test 
of cattle for the tuberculin test; (3) milk 
which has been properly pasteurized under the 
department’s regulations. Milk of grade B 
must be delivered in bottles or drawn from 
proper containers, but not dipped from cans 
or other open receptacles. 


_Grade C will include all other milk, not clas- 

sified in grades A or B. The use of milk 
of the third grade will be restricted to cook- 
ing and manufacturing. Purely as an admin- 
istrative measure, it will probably be necessary 
to insist upon the pasteurization of this milk 
for some time to come, since we have not a 
sufficiently large force of inspectors to insure 
that the milk intended to be used in this class 
would really be so used. 


There are many important aspects of the 
milk problem and of the particular require- 
ments which we are trying to bring about in 
New York by these new measures which I[ 
have had no opportunity even to touch upon 
in this paper. Within the limits of the dis- 
cussion, I have felt obliged to confine myself 
to a statement of the main outlines of our 
problem and of the reasons for and the sig- 
nificance of the radical steps we are about to 
take. I believe that medical and sanitary au- 
thorities in general are coming to believe as 
we do in the necessity for the wider use of 
pasteurization in protecting the milk supply 
of large cities, and that the experience of New 
York in this respect is full of significance for 
other communities which receive and consume 
mill under similar conditions. The proper 
grading of the milk supply has appealed to 
me for many years as one of the most im- 
portant factors in the solution of this prob- 
lem; and with a special grade of infants’ milk, 
officially established by the Board of Health 
and sold for such at a reasonable price, I 
firmly believe that a great advance will have 
been made in that splendid campaign for the 
reduction of infant mortality which is now 
receiving the earnest attention of sanitary au- 
thorities all over the world. 
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EXAMINATION OF EMPLOYES FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS 


THEODORE B. SACHS, M. D. 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute 


Periodic examination of machinery is a part 
of the business policy of all well managed 
establishments. Serious damage or even total 
destruction results from neglect to make 
timely repair. Entailment of a small expense 
to-day means prevention of a larger expense 
or possibly of total loss to-morrow. The pol- 
icy of periodic examination, intended to stop 
leaks, to repair slight damage, to prevent ir- 
reparable deterioration, is applicable at pres- 
ent to all “inanimate” machinery. “Human” 
machinery is just beginning to receive the 
gradually increasing proportion of attention 
due to it. 

It is readily understood that knowledge of 
the physical condition of a worker is of 
great importance to the employer, as health 
is a factor in determining productive efficiency. 
The period of usefulness of employes is length- 
ened through a system of examinations de- 
signed for detection of breaks in their physical 
condition and a policy of extension of leaves 
of absence at a time when “repair” is possi- 
ble. It is in the interest of every business man 
to take stock of the health of his employes, 
if for no other reason than for the determina- 
tion of their working capacity and preven- 
tion of total disability, which results in the 
loss of tried and experienced men. 

In the detection of no other disease does the 
economic gain to the employer from this pro- 
cedure stand out as prominently as in pul- 
monary tuberculosis, with its gradual and at 
first imperceptible impairment of the produc- 
tive capacity of the worker. The early de- 
tection of this disease in an employe is of 
great importance to himself, his co-workers, 
and his employer. The chance of ultimate 
“cure” or “arrest” as well as restoration of 
the working capacity gradually diminishes with 
the growth of the disease. The possibility of 
infecting others grows with the gradual trans- 
formation of a “closed” incipient lesion into 
an “open” tuberculosis, with its swarm of 
tubercle bacilli in the sputum. The interests 
of the employer are alike vitally affected by 
the gradual diminution of the productive ca- 
pacity of a tuberculous employe and of those 
subsequently infected. 

These considerations call for a system of 
medical examinations of employes in all work- 
ing places as a measure of great importance 
to all concerned, the expense entailed in the 
maintenance of such examinations being far 
outbalanced by the benefits derived. It is 
highly desirable that all employes should be 
examined for traces of tuberculosis, and it is 
possible that with the present tendencies in 
our system of government the state may 
eventually make provision for this purpose. 
Until then, however, the interests of the em- 
ployer necessitate the conduct of such exami- 
nations at his own expense. 
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To test every applicant for position for 
traces of tuberculosis would entail a con- 
siderable outlay of money, though in a num- 
ber of manufacturing and commercial estab- 
lishments a large percentage of employes are 
at present given a thorough medical exami- 
nation before their admission to benevolent 
associations connected with their working 
places. In Chicago, numerous firms provide 
general medical service for attendance on em- 
ployees falling sick during their term of em- 
ployment. Special attention is given to tuber- 
culosis in the shops of Sears Roebuck and 
Company, Montgomery Ward and Company, 
and the International Harvester Company, 
three firms well known for their welfare work 
among employes. Each of these firms has 
built and maintains a special cottage for its 
employes at the Edward Sanatorium, Naper- 
ville, Illinois. 

The great prevalence of tuberculosis among 
working people makes desirable, however, spe- 
cial medical provision in large establishments 
for early detection of this disease. To round 
up every possible case of tuberculosis, with- 
out going to the extent of exarhination of 
every employe, the following method was 
proposed to the International Harvester Com- 
pany, which employs about 20,000 workers in 
the city of Chicago. 

A list of suspected cases is prepared by a 
special tuberculosis nurse who has the coopera- 
tion of the foremen in charge of various fac- 
tories of the company. The list includes the 
following groups of cases: 


First: Employes in whom the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis has previously been made; 

Second: Employes in whom poor general 
condition in connection with other suspicious 
Symptoms suggests the presence of the dis- 
ease; 

Third: Employes with histories of protracted 
cough and expectoration; 

Fourth: Employes in whose families a case 
of tuberculosis exists or death from this dis- 
ease has occurred. 


With the compilation of the list of sus- 
pected cases, a special tuberculosis clinic is to 
be inaugurated for the benefit of the em- 
ployes of the company. This plan was first 
submitted to the Executive Committee of the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute and on their 
approval adopted by the International Har- 
vester Company. Doctor James ‘A. Britton 
of this city and Miss Jane Flanagan, a tuber- 
culosis nurse until recently on the staff of 
the Chicago Municipal Sanitarium, were placed 
by the International Harvester Company in 
charge of the proposed clinic, Beginning with 
the above mentioned groups of cases the sys- 
tem of examination for tuberculosis is to ex- 
tend gradually to all suspicious cases. 

With the inauguration of this first indus- 
trial tuberculosis clinic, the Chicago Tubercu- 
losis Institute appointed a special Advisory. 
Committee on Factories, consisting of Dr. 
Henry B. Favill, Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley, . 
and Dr. Theodore B. Sachs. This committee 
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is to act in advisory relation to the clinic and 
has for its purpose the extension of similar 
provisions to other manufacturing and com- 
mercial establishments. 

It is agreed that a case of tuberculosis in 
a_ working place should not remain unrecog- 
nized and uncontrolled. Knowledge of the 
actual conditions in reference to tuberculosis 
among their own workers is bound to enlist 
the active participation of employers of labor 
in the present great crusade against the white 
plague, and is destined to improve the entire 
situation. 


DENTISTRY IN STATE INSTITUTIONS 
ALICE WALRATH 


The dentists are not to be outdone by the 
physicians and other professional men. The 
broad-minded dentist is devoting his time not 
only to those who seek him in his office, but 
also to scores and scores of his less fortunate 
fellow-beings. A few months ago the New 
York State Dental Society took upon itself 
to ascertain the dental conditions existing in 
the state charitable and penal institutions, and 
a committee of three, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. L. A. Timerman, Fort Plain, was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter. Twenty-five 
institutions were consulted, the committee ask- 
ing whether the institution had a staff dentist; 
how he was appointed; how much time he 
gave; what his compensation was; the class 
of dental.work done; what equipment was 
furnished by the state; what percentage of 
inmates were able to pay for dental work, etc. 

Replies to these questions, especially from 
the larger institutions, entered into details and 
contained suggestions showing careful thought. 
It was found that of these twenty-five insti- 
tutions only eight had dentists on their staffs, 
and that there was no uniformity in the 
method of their appointment. Sometimes they 
were appointed by the superintendent of the 
institution, sometimes by a board of man- 
agers, while in three instances convicts were 
taken for the purpose. For the approximate 
19,000 individuals in the twenty-five institu- 
tions it was estimated that less work was 
performed than five dentists would accomp- 
lish working eight hours a day and twenty- 
five days a month—that for an average of 
3800 inmates there was only one dentist em- 
ployed. For this service the state does not 
pay more than $250 per month, and the class 
of work done consists principally of extract- 
ing, plastic filling, and cleaning. In a few in- 
stitutions plate work is included, while if the 
inmate has a credit balance and is willing to 
pay for them he may have gold fillings and 
crown and bridge work. ; 

The answers showed that the state provides 
a fully equipped dental office in only five of 
the institutions, while in twelve chairs and 
foot-engines are provided. Several have noth- 
ing more than extracting forceps. In reply 
to the question regarding the percentage of 
inmates able to pay for dental work, the an- 
swers varied greatly. On the whole, however, 
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it was found that but very few could afford 
it, as the great majority are without any 
financial resources whatever. Three of the 
institutions made no reply regarding the neces- 
sity of dental work, while the remaining 
twenty-two thought it a decided advantage. 

_ The recommendations offered were interest- 
ing. One advocated the free services of dent- 
ists, while a few declared that they were satis- 
fied with present conditions. Dr. William L. 
Russell, former superintendent of the Long 
Island State Hospital, and medical inspector 
for the State Commission in Lunacy, wrote: 
“A resident dentist should be employed in 
every state hospital in the state, and he should 
give his whole time to the work.”. 

In his report to the State Commission in 
Lunacy, Dr. Russell said: 

“The amount of dental work done is, how- 
ever, I believe, less than it should be. The 
gums and teeth of the patients are frequently 
in bad condition, and the attention required 
to put them in good shape is very great. In 
some of the hospitals it is difficult to secure 
the services of a competent dentist, and at 
best the time for which he is engaged is too 
short for what is needed. In the largest hos- 
pitals there would no doubt be constant work 
for a resident dentist, who might be a salaried 
officer. At the other hospitals a salaried dent- 
ist might be employed who could attend to 
the work of two or more. The results in the 
improved health and comfort of the patients, 
and in the sanitary conditions, would more 
than repay the expense involved.” 

It is evident that much remains to be done 
in order to secure the comfort and improve- 
ment of those who inhabit these institutions. 
Is it not the duty of the state to give more 
serious thought to the welfare of these in- 
dividuals? The inquiry made by the com- 
mittee has certainly been of use in directing 
attention to this subject, and it is to be hoped 
that ere long the state will take decided meas- 
ures to improve the dental conditions existing 
in its charitable and penal institutions. 


JOTTINGS 


A SANITARY UNIVERSITY 

In an editorial headed, Wanted: A Sani- 
tary University and a National Board of 
Health, Domestic Engineering points out our 
complete lack of provision for expert train- 
ing for health officers and urges the need 
for facilities in the proposed federal depart- 
ment of health, which should be above all “a 
source of sanitary thinking, a directive agency 
of sanitary effort, a controller of sanitary 
activities. At the present time the 
majority of our health boards are in 
the hands of bakers, tinkers, and candle- 
stick-makers” and most of the sanitary of- 
ficers “acquire their knowledge of sanitation 
after they get the job.” In England the 
Royal Sanitary Institute has demonstrated its 
usefulness by setting the standard for sanita- 
tion and turning out experts, and the organ- 
ized effort of plumbing and sanitary engi- 
neers in this country should be directed to- 
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TIME TO CRUSH IT 


Carter in N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
THD PURE FOOD FIGHT IN NEW YORK. 


ward obtaining a section in the bill for a 
federal department of health providing for a 
like national institution in this country. 


PROSECUTIONS FOR SAFER FOOD 


A vigorous campaign to improve the quality 
of the city’s food supply has been started by the 
Health Department of the city of New York. 
On one of their most active days within the 
last fortnight thirty-three persons accused by 
the health inspectors of purveying unwhole- 
some foods or drugs were arraigned in the 
Court of Special Sessions; nineteen of these 
defendants were found guilty, and assessed 
fines ranging from $10 to $500; of the others, 
two were found guilty and sentence sus- 
pended; ten cases were adjourned; one was 

_ discharged on a technicality, and one person 
was acquitted. Most of the convictions were 
for violations of the section in the sanitary 
code which forbids the sale or offering for 
sale of any meats, fish, eggs, birds, fowl, fruit, 
vegetables, or milk not sound, wholesome, and 
safe for human food. One conviction, carry- 
ing the inadequate fine of $100, was obtained 
on the charge of selling “white whiskey” 
which contained about 40 per cent of wood 
alcohol. 


FOOD FOR TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS 


Many traditions with regard to feeding tu- 
berculosis patients and to food in general are 
given severe blows in a series of articles in 
the October number of the Journal of Outdoor 
Life. Dr. John R. Murlin, of. the Cornell 
University Medical College, holds “that a con- 
sumptive will gain weight and do well on three 
pints of whole milk, eight onces of cream, five 
ounces of milk sugar, six eggs, and two slices 
of buttered toast, as a ration for each twenty- 
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four hours. The entire diet with the exception 
of the bread and butter could be prepared in 
advance and served for a cost of about fifty 
cents per day. Dr. Murlin compares food to 
fuel in furnishing power for an engine. In 
selecting food we should eat enough to fur- 
nish energy for the day’s work, but much more 
than this is not needed. He holds that the 
appetite is not a necessity for good digestion. 
“There is no fallacy of nutrition,” he says, 
“greater than that which supposes that a food 
cannot be digested and utilized without appe- 
tite.” Most of the food we eat, fully four- 
fifths, goes to supply energy for our every- 
day tasks, while less than one-fifth goes for 
building material. 

Dr. David R. Lyman and Dr. Paul B. John- 
son both agree that the ordinary person eats 
too much, and that the old notions about 
stuffing a tuberculosis patient at all times and 
seasons have been proved false. Dr. Lyman 
holds that eggs are not a necessary article of 
the consumptive’s diet, and that a tuberculosis 


_patient should eat anything that agrees with 


him, and that is nourishing. He thinks that a 
tuberculosis patient should eat only a little 
more than a person in ordinary good health. 

Miss Cecilia Flick of the Henry Phipps In- 
stitute of Philadelphia also offers some sample 
diets which the ordinary family can prepare 
for even less than fifty cents a day. 


GUIDE FOR HEALTH-SEEKERS 


Health-seeker’s Guide to the Southwest is 
the title of a booklet published by the Excel- 
sior Publishing Company of Menrovia, Cal. 
The book is a directory for the health-seeker 
of the various advantages, climatic, economic, 
and otherwise, of the principal resorts of 
Colorado, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California. The information is arranged by 
cities. Under each city is a brief description of 
the place, followed by a discussion of the pre- 
vailing temperature, winds, etc. The prices 
of board and rent, and also of the most com- 
mon necessities, such as coal, meat, vegeta- 
bles, etc., are given. Under each city are 
listed the principal sanatoria in that locality. 
The transportation facilities are also noted. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


A new department in connection with Hoh- 
enlychen, the famous sanatorium for children 
at Berlin, was opened on June 22 by the Ger- 
man empress. It is known as the Training 
School for girls, and is for the purpose of 
giving girls of fourteen years of age, who 
have reached the convalescent stage, a chance 
to learn some practical trade, such as needle- 
work or hand-embroidery. The school is un- 
der direction of A. L. Bernheimer. A train- 
ing school for boys on similar lines has been 
put into operation under the same roof. Mr. 
Bernheimer has just published in English an 
illustrated pamphlet, describing the work at 
Hohenlychen, which will be sent to anyone 
applying for it. 
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SOME METHODS IN SAFETY ENGINEERING: 
1—GUARDING TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


JOHN CALDER 
GENERAL MANAGER REMINGTON TYPEWRITER WORKS, ILION, NEW YORK. 


Though our industrial life is characterized 
by a steady extension of the factory system of 
production and an increased division of labor 
using mechanical aids, the accident list need 
not increase pro rata. The absence of safe- 
guards, though not the most orolific cause of 
accidents in plants, closely concerns the me- 
chanical engineer, who holds the possibilities 

1The first of three articles compiled from a 
paper presented by Mr. Calder before the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers and printed 
in full in its Journal. The two succeeding ar- 


ticles deal with the dangers most frequently met 
with at the operating point. 
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largely in his own hands. In the eyes of the 
public and non-technical investigators it is of 
first importance. The safeguarding of some 
especially dangerous machines and processes 
is of course to some extent evolutionary; but 
some degree of finality is attainable in the 
simpler forms of safeguards about power- 
houses, transmission machinery, and danger- 
ous details common to all machines, and most 
failures to prevent accidents from these are 
due to lack of consistency and thoroughness 
in applying the recognized remedies. 
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Safeguards, where at all possible, should be 
constructed of metal to secure durability. Re- 
inforced steel mesh-work is preferred by the 
author for all but the heaviest machinery. It 
is superior to guards of opaque material, since 
it permits easy inspection without detaching 
the safeguard and interferes as little as pos- 
sible with lighting conditions. In steel mills, 
foundries, and heavy work plants of various 
descriptions, where the wear and tear of equip- 
ment is very great, nothing but strong castings 
or steel plate work should be used for the ma- 
jority of the guards. It is the practice of the 
author to have all safeguards readily distin- 
guished by painting the body of them vermil- 
lion and the reinforced edges black. This al- 
lows executives to detect at a glance in going 
through the shops a displaced or defective 
guard, such parts being often small in area, in 
inconspicuous places, and liable to be over- 
looked. 

In many cases of injuries to operatives 
caused by the absence of a possible safeguard, 
it will be found that it has been removed or 
rendered ineffective by the employe for lack 
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1 — Transmis- 
sion Tube and 


nobody’s business. 


Discs 


2— Permanent 
Low Overhead 
Guarding. 


3 — Detachable 
Low Overhead 


Guarding. 


4—Screen Belt- 
Guards. 


5—Rail Belt- 


Guards. 


6—Box Shaft- 


of supervision in such matters, or that protec- 
tion has never been provided. Safeguarding 
absent at one machine is sometimes actually 
afforded elsewhere under the same roof, and 
the accident is due to the operation of the 
principle that what is permitted to be every- 
body’s or anybody’s business is in daily life 
The safety engineering of 
no plant should be left to the haphazard initia- 
tive of a number of individuals. 

Omitting details of the guarding of prime 
movers, the safety of the connecting links be- 
tween the power-house or the shop motors and 
the individual machine tools and apparatus 
naturally calls first for the mechanical engin- 
eer’s attention. Transmission machinery, what- 
ever its situation in relation to the floor level, 
has its accident risk conditioned by the neces- 
sity of any workman’s having to touch or ap- 
proach it, while in motion, in the course of 
his duties. 

The extensive use of multiplied motor 
drives, properly screened or at a safe eleva- 
tion, has done away with many transmission 
belts, shafts, pulleys, collars, and couplings in 
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7—Safe and 
Unsafe Idle Belts. 


8—Belt Perch. 


g9—Belt Ship- 
ping Pole. 


to—Safe and 
Un sa fe Trans- 
mission Details; 


Col- 
Set 


Couplings, 
larss and 
Screws. 


dangerous proximity to males and females at 
work in all of our more modern plants. The 
managers and mechanical engineers of many 
industries, however, have still to reckon daily 
with the accident risks of the older type of 
buildings and transmission arrangements; and 
the latter when not safeguarded are sometimes 
the cause of horrible fatalities and ought to be 
closely scrutinized in every detail. 


Metal tube and disc guards for shafting, 
bearings, and pulleys requiring to be approach- 
ed closely while in motion are shown in Fig. 
1, while forms of protection for transmission 
in old plants with insufficient headroom are 
shown in Figs 2 and 3. Seven feet clear of 
every moving part is considered the least 
height from the floor level without guarding, 
and even then, where a horizontal belt drives 
across a frequented passage at this minimum 
elevation, it is well to have the lower side 
screened close to the belt to avoid injuries 
caused by “whipping” when the belt breaks. 

Figs. 4, 5, and 6 show guards for belts and 
shafting driving through floors or at floor 
levels. Desirable and undesirable forms, re- 
spectively, of the shaft couplings, collars, and 
set-screws of transmission apparatus are 
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shown in Fig. 10, while in Fig 7 are illustrated 
the safe and unsafe positions for idle belts 
which sometimes depend from shafts and cause 
numerous accidents. Fig. 7 also shows the 
manner in which an unshipped belt, allowed to 
travel on the shaft, seizes the shaft by its own 
friction, aided possibly at times by engendered 
electrification. The slack side a by contact 
with the tight side b is carried into the bight c 
and the shaft rolls up the two sides together, 
usually breaking the belt, but in some cases of 
very light countershafting dislodging the latter 
and injuring the operatives beneath. 

The use of the belt perch, Fig. 8, of which 
there are several forms, prevents the travel- 
ing of the belt when unshipped, and accident 
therefrom, and obviates its unnecessary wear 
and its possible destruction when falling into 
the narrow gap between a pulley and a bearing. 
Fig. 9 shows one of several forms of belt re- 
placement pole which does away with any close 
approach by the machine operator. Special 
care should be taken by the designers to see 
that all belt shifting and machine starting and 
stopping gears are positive in their action. 
Many accidents have occurred at machines 
through inefficient or defective fast and loose 
pulley and belt arrangements suddenly starting 
a tool which was under examination or ad- 
justment. 
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BEGINNINGS OF CHILD LABOR 
LEGISLATION’ 


SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 


In the comparative study of child labor leg- 
islation made by Dr. Otey for the Federal 
Bureau of Labor is found an important addi- 
tion to the mass of evidence already at hand 
pointing to the fact that the problems of 
child-caring confronting the community to- 
day are problems of formulating and apply- 
ing new standards, not problems of meeting 
essentially new conditions. The industrial 
revolution has changed the background against 
which the tragedy of child neglect takes its 
course; the factory light throws a more lurid 
glare upon wan and unchildlike faces; pa- 
rental ignorance and selfishness find new 
scenes of activity; the question is compli- 
cated by the confusion with regard to the 
importance of temporary prosperity of an in- 
dustry depending upon the labor of children 
as compared with the permanent well-being 
of the community. The essential factors, 
however, remain the same as in earlier periods 
of industrial life; and, in this careful and 
thorough presentation, the most striking fact 
which emerges is this: that the desire of 
parents to use their children to their own ad- 
vantage has proven well-nigh as serious an 
obstacle in the way of intelligent child-caring 
as has the employer’s unwillingness to be in- 
terfered with when his profits seem to result 
from infant toil. 

The discussion covers the following topics: 


1, The Employment of Children in the 
Colonies, Chapter I, where, as has formerly 
been shown by Edith Abbott,2 the use of child 
labor was encouraged and advocated as pre- 
ventive of idleness, vagabondage, and pauper- 
ism. 

2, Public Opinion and Child Labor in the 
‘Nineteenth Century, under which is described 
the transformation of the belief that child la- 
bor is “righteous and beneficent” into the con- 
viction that it is unrighteous and socially 
harmful. 

3, An Historical Sketch of Children in re- 
lation to the cotton industry; 

4, A Review of Child Labor Legislation, 
prior to 1860, in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Ohio. 

*THH BHGINNINGS OF CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 
IN CyerTAIN STatps; A COMPARATIVE STUDY. Re- 
port on Condition of Women and Child Wage- 


Earners in the United States, in 19 Volumes. Vol. 
VI. 61st Congress, 2d Session, Senate Document 


No. 645. Prepared under the direction of Charles 
P. Neill. By Elizabeth Lewis Otey, Ph.D. 


*WOMEN IN INDUSTRY, Appendix A. 
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5, The Child Labor Legislation in four se- 
lected Southern States, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. 

An interesting fact which emerges very clear- 
ly from this discussion is that in the movement 
in behalf of public education was found the 
first protective agency for the children of the 
poor and of the unintelligent and selfish. The 
public school may not have accomplished all 
that was expected; but the claim it has made 
for all children, the objections raised by it to 
demands upon the time and strength of chil- 
dren inconsistent with its own demands, have 
at times been almost ihe only appeal uttered 
against child exploitation. The “first mur- 
mur against the factory system for children 
arose not from consideration of their health, 
but from the interest in education, and indeed 
it was to be expected that the public school 
movement would not omit the factory chil- 
dren”. (page 30) 

The first official reference to the subject 
is found in 1818 in the governor’s message in 
Rhode Island, where the evils of child fac- 
tory labor were probably the greatest. In 
Massachusetts the first official investigation 
was made in 1825, and was an investigation, 
not into the evils of child labor, but “into 
the expediency of providing by day for the 
education of children employed in factories.” 
The hours of work were “generaly twelve or 
thirteen hours each day,” leaving “little op- 
portunity for daily instruction”; and in 1836 
an act was secured in that state providing that 
no child under fifteen should labor in any 
manufacturing establishment unless it had at- 
tended school at least three months in the 
year, which resulted in 4oo children in one 
manufacturing town who had never been to 
school being entered on the school rolls (page 
70). 

While it is impossible to review at length 
the legislation in the various states, it is most 
interesting to notice five aspects of the move- 
ment. The first is that already referred to, 
namely, the conspicuous place held by educa- 
tion in the effort to protect working children. 
This is true, however, only in the northern 
states. By the time such legislation was re- 
garded as necessary in the South, the right 
of all children to childhood rather than the 
right of the state to an educated citizenship 
had been clearly enunciated and the claim for 
such protection therefore firmly established 
cn that basis. The second is the relation of 
the child labor movement to be the general la- 
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bor movement, when it becomes apparent that 
the effort is rather to protect a laborer who 
happens to be a child than a recognition of 
the right to childhood; the third, the connec- 
tion between the movement in behalf of chil- 
dren and that in behalf of women; the fourth, 
the persistent and universal opposition on the 
part of the employers of child workers, among 
whom those who have been responsible for the 
conduct of the cotton industry have been con- 
spicuous; and the fifth, the early recognition 
of the ever present fact of parental ignorance 
and greed as a hindrance in the path of the 
reform, especially as an obstacle to the en- 
forcement of such legislation as has been se- 
cured. Of special interest, of course, is the 
discussion of the efforts recently made in the 
southern states to secure protective legisla- 
tion. How recent the movement is in the 
South and how weak it has been is illustrated 
by the fact that at a hearing in 1905 before a 
committee of the North Carolina Legislature, 
when it was proposed to forbid the employ- 
ment of boys under twelve and girls under 
fourteen in factories, to prohibit night work 
for all children under fourteen, and to re- 
quire boys under fourteen to be able to read 
and write, retaining the sixty-six hour week 
for those who were allowed to work, “only 
the southern secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee ... spoke for the bill,” and 
the bill was the occasion of “a storm of pro- 
test.’ The law of that state still provides no 
means of enforcing the terms of the law, ac- 
cepts the written statement of the parent as 
to the age of the children, and allows chil- 
dren between thirteen and eighteen years of 
age to work sixty-six hours a week at night, 
if the interest of the industry seems to de- 
mand it. South Carolina and Georgia, which 
prohibit the work of children under twelve in 
factories (mines and textile manufacturing 
in South Carolina), recognize as exceptions 
orphans, the children of widows, or of totally 
disabled parents—exceptions which are shown 
in Volume I of these federal studies to render 
the whole law in many cases nugatory, be- 
cause in neither state is there anything like 
adequate inspection. 

The comparison in tabular form of the leg- 
islation in the northern states prior to 1860 
and the present legislation in the four se- 
lected southern states is extremely interest- 
ing. Massachusettes in 1860 prohibited the 
employment of children under twelve for 
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more than ten hours a day in manufacturing 
establishments, no inspection being provided. 
North Carolina in 1907 prohibited the work 
of children under thirteen in manufacturing, 
but provides no inspection, and permits chil- 
dren over thirteen to work sixty-six hours in 
a week by night if desired. It is encouraging, 
however, that such legislation as has been se- 
cured in North Carolina and the other south- 
ern states is urged and obtained in recognition 
of the claims of all children to freedom from 
excessive toil, and while the “widowed mother” 
feature still prevails, it may be that the revela- 
tions of conditions prevailing in these states 
will suffice to secure substantial protection 
in terms made real by effective factory in- 
spection. The present volume is a most valu- 
able addition to those in which the present 
conditions of women and child wage-earners 
are set forth. 


FACTS WHICH CALL FOR ACTION 
MARY BROWN SUMNER 


The report on the first semi-annual rein- 
spection of all the shops in the cloak, suit, 
and skirt industry which was made by the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control in August 
finds the “cloak shops far from perfect, but 
as good as, and indeed better than, in other 
industries.” As the report does not separate 
the re-inspected from the new shops, it is im- 
possible to judge of improved conditions in 
the former group. The fear expressed by 
many that the standard set by the board 


would drive the industry out of the 
city appears to have been unfounded, 
as the inspectors found 1,738 shops as 
against 1,243 at the time of their original 


inspection last February, and these shops em- 
ployed 45,199 persons as against 36,941, which 
gives about the same average number of per- 
sons to a shop. 

Of these 45,199 persons the vast majority 
were found to be working in loft shops and 
of these more than half were above the sixth 
floor, sixty or more feet above the sidewalk. 
In these and all the 1,414 loft shops investi- 
gated, without exception, the following dan- 
gerous conditions were found: floars were di- 
vided and subdivided into many sections by 
flimsy wooden partitions; quantities of woolen 
and cotton goods as well as stacks of pine 
packing-boxes littered the floors and other 
parts of the shops. These are the fire dan- 
gers common to all loft shops. In respect to 
other fire dangers, sixty-three out of the total 
number of shops had no fire-escapes; 236 were 
imperfectly equipped. with drop-ladders; 150 
had obstructed escapes; twenty-five had locked 
doors; twelve had unsafe stair treads. On the 
side of preventive measures, only 359 had 
doors opening out; 128 had automatic sprin- 


1See Tum Survey, May 6, 1911. 
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klers; and 135 chemical extinguishers; only 
fifteen had fire drill. The figures for the 1,243 
shops investigated in February’ show four- 
teen with no fire-escapes, 101 imperfectly 
equipped with drop-ladders, seventy-eight with 
obstructed escapes, twenty-three with locked 
doors. 

At that time but seventy had doors 
opening out and but one had fire drill. A 
comparison of the two sets of figures shows 
some slight apparent improvement in respect 
to drill, doors opening out and doors left un- 
locked; no improvement whatever, in some 
respects, indeed, larger numbers with bad 
conditions, in respect to the other fire dan- 
gers. 

Under the heading sanitary care and com- 
forts the report shows that though lunches 
were eaten in 1,171 shops, few had any pro- 
vision for this practice. Forty-three had no 
wash-basins and 285 no receptacies “for 
rubbish, and 568 had defects in cleanliness in 
the workrooms. One thousand five hunared 
and twenty-nine had defects in water-closets, 
covering lack of cleanliness, lack of proper 
separation between men and women, and in- 
sufficient, in some cases accommodation to 
meet the needs. As far as these figur¢s can 
be compared with those of February, they 
show perhaps slightly better conditions in re- 
spect to “cleaning-up,” but no better con- 
ditions where structural changes are required. 

The figures in regard to illumination and 
ventilation in the two investigations are pre- 
sented in forms that are not comparable. The 
August report shows 1,086 shops illuminated 
by gas, 294 requiring artificial light all day. 
Six hundred and fifty-eight shops—over one- 
third, that is—are heated by stoves alone. In 
respect to ventilation the figures of shops badly 
ventilated are not given, but the report says: 

“The testimony of our inspectors is unani- 
mous to the fact that the air and heat in the 
shops during the last days in August, when 
the inspections were made, are unbearable, 
and that there was plenty of evidence of in- 
tense suffering on the part of the workers 
from insufficient air and from heat. With 
electric power in 1,308 shops, there is really 
no reason why some sort of ventilating de- 
vices should not be installed by the employ- 
ers if they really wish for the welfare and 
efficiency of the workers.” 

Two paragraphs in the report are illumi- 
nating as to the intention of the Joint Sani- 
tary Board with respect to getting action in 
the next six months which will make a more 
satisfactory showing at the next inspection. 
After enumerating a list of fire hazards 
which in their belief employers and owners 
of buildings could readily remedy, the re- 
port declares: 

“There cannot be any excuse for the above 
enumerated defects. These defects can, may, 
and must be remedied. They will be 
remedied if the Joint Board of Sanitary Con- 
trol continues to have the support it enjoys 
from the employers and from the workers. : 

“Among the 1,738 shops inspected, twenty- 
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one were found to be located in cellars. A 
list of these has been given to the union, with 
positive orders to remove their men from 
these shops, which are dangerous to health.” 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CONVENTION 


The National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education will hold its fifth annual 
meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, November 2-4. 
One complete session of the convention will 
be devoted to consideration of the industrial 
training given in the schools of Cincinnati. 
This city has been a pioneer in the United 
States in developing co-operative plans. Dean 
Herman Schneider, of the College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Cincinnati, is well known in 
this country as the originator, in 1906, of a 
part-time arrangement whereby regularly in- 
dentured apprentices in the shops of the city 
are enabled to take courses in the university 
designed to increase their effective understand- 
ing of work done in the shops. Other ex- 
amples of ce-operative industrial training are 
to be found in the high school and the con- 


tinuation school maintained by the Board of 
Education of the city. The Ohio Mechanics 
Institute of Cincinnati, of which John L. 
Shearer is president, will open a new building 


before the date of the convention. 


DEATH-PROOF, NOT FIRE-PROOF FACTORIES 


The Cement Age and Concrete Engineering 
comes out for death-proof as opposed to fire- 
proof factory construction. “A furnace,” 
Says a recent editorial, “is fire-proof, and some 
of our most fire-proof buildings, when filled 
with combustible material and having large 
areas for a free sweep of the flame, and ele- 
vator and stairway shafts to furnish the 
drafts and vent, become most effecuve fur- 
naces.” A good design that allows of easy 
exit is the essential. Doors opening outward 
and made of an incombustible material, as 
well as the breaking up of large areas, that 
spread flame, into small areas separated by re- 
inforced concrete Partitions are suggested. 


UNION LABEL CAMPAIGN IN NEW YORK 


The labor unions of Greater New York have 
organized a local campaign to extend the 
union label. A central union label council has. 
been formed, made up of representatives of all 
organizations having any form of label to 
designate their products, Under this council 
assembly district councils are to be organized, 
whose members are to carry on a systematic 
campaign of education among the working 
population of their districts. Part of the 
work will be done by personal appeals to in- 
dividuals and part by illustrated public lec- 
tures. For the latter purpose the council asks. 
the co-operation of any church or society will- 
ing to place a lecture hall at its disposal dur- 
ing the campaign, which wil] begin with the 
early fall. Peter T. Brady, 63 Park Row, is 
chairman of the council; Elizabeth Dulther, 
Women’s Trade Union League, 43 East 22d 
street, is secretary. 


CRIME AND ITS CURE 


ISABEL C. BARROWS, Contributing Editor 


THE CRIMINAL INSANE 
OSCAR LEONARD 


Though it became clear in England quite 
early in the eighteenth century that the in- 
sane criminal can not be placed on a par with 
the sane offender, special provisions for the 
demented criminal have been slow in coming. 
In fact, any article on the subject of what 
is being done in the way of special provisions 
for the insane criminal must deal rather with 
what is not being done in the various states 
of the union. Special provisions cost money, 
which must be obtained from the public. The 
public will not loosen the purse-strings until 
it is made to understand the need of such 
provisions. Unfortunately, in most of our 
states, the public is not aware of the needs of 
the criminal insane. 

About a decade after the birth of the United 
States, England opened insane asylums for de- 
mented criminals. A little later Ireland and 
Scotland did the same. Almost a century later 
New York established the first institution in 
the United States for the criminal insane. 
Three years afterwards this example was fol- 
lowed in Canada. Ferri says that there is 
not one separate institution for the criminal 
insane in continental Europe today. In most 
cases the insane criminal is placed in a special 
ward connected’ with the prison. Occasion- 
ally such criminals are sent to insane asylums, 

In the United States insane criminals are 
sometimes sent to insane asylums. Often they 
are sent to poor-farms! In connection with 
some penal institutions there are separate wards 
for the insane, generally known as the “dippy 
room.” Connecticut consigns insane criminals 
to the state insane asylum “for such time as 
the court may direct.” Dakota suspends judg- 
ment in case of the insane until he 
becomes sane. But the court has a 
right to commit such a criminal to the care 
of the sheriff if the safety of the commun- 
ity demands. Delaware allows the court 
to commit persons acquitted of crime on a 
plea of insanity to an almshouse or an insane 
asylum. The Court of General Sessions may 
order such a person released. Florida either 
commits such persons to jail, gives them to the 
care of friends if the latter give sufficient se- 
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curity, or sends them to an insane asylum. 
Missouri sends her demented criminals to in- 
sane asylums. For those who are deemed less 
dangerous and those who become slightly de- 
ranged while in prison, a “dippy room” is 
provided in the state penitentiary. New Hamp- 
shire commits those who plead insanity either 
to an asylum or to prison. New Jersey has 
no statute dealing with the criminal insane. In 
North Dakota “morbid propensity to commit 
prohibited acts” does not always form a de- 
fense for such acts. Where the defense of 
insanity is recognized the person may be sent 
to the state insane hospital. Wyoming dis- 
poses of insane criminals by giving them treat- 
ment “prescribed by the state board of char- 
ities.” 

The several manners of disposing of the in- 
sane criminal given here are quoted from the 
Proceedings of the National Prison Associa- 
tion for 1907. Certain states were singled out 
simply because the various methods employed 
in them illustrate the subject under consider- 
ation. As we have seen, the insane criminal 
may be sent to an ordinary insane asylum, 
the poor-house, the jail, placed in care of 
sheriffs, or assigned to “dippy rooms.” For- 
tunately there are some states which care for 
the criminal insane in a modern up-to-date 
fashion. These states should serve as ex- 
amples for their sister states. 

Among the commonwealths that have spec- 
ial provisions for the criminal insane are New 
York, Massachusetts, Illinois, and Michigan. 
Pennsylvania and Ohio are now erecting suit- 
able institutions for the insane criminal. New 
York is the pioneer, having opened its first 
hopistal in 1859. That state has now two 
such hopistals. Matteawan cares for uncon- 
victed cases sent there by courts. Dannemora 
looks after the convicted insane. The New 
York institutions are probably the most up-to- 
date, serving as a standard for similar insti- 
tutions throughout the country. Massachu- 
setts has made special provisions for this class 
of criminals since the early sixties. Michi- 
gan’s institution for the criminal insane at 
Ionia dates back to 1883. 
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Dr. Robert W. Lambert, iate medical super- 
intendent of the New York State Hospital, in 
an article in Penal and Reformatory Institu- 
tions, edited by Professor Henderson, summar- 
izes the classes of persons sent to such insti- 
tutions as follows: 


Persons who become insane while serving 
sentence. 

Persons accused of crime and found insane 
previous to or after indictment. 

Persons acquitted of crime on the ground 
of insanity. 

Persons of previous criminal tendencies, 
adjudged lunatics under civil process. 

Persons of homicidal tendencies resident in 
civil hospitals. 

Persons who are adjudged lunatics while 
serving sentence and who are unrecovered 
on completion of such sentence. 

Special institutions for such classes are ab- 
solutely needed in every state; for to send 
criminal insane to regular insane asylums is 
absurd, unjust, and mischievous. It is surely 
unjust to the non-criminal insane, as they have 
a right to be treated as sane respectable citi- 
zens would be. The insane asylum should 
not serve as a dumping ground, any more 
than an ordinary hospital should. It is mis- 
chievous because all kinds of sexual perver- 
sions are often part of criminal insanity. 
Such practices are easily passed on to those 
who would never know of them were it not 
for contact with criminal insane. Nor can 
the criminal insane receive the special treat- 
ment needed by them without special institu- 
tions. To send the criminal insane to the 
poor-farm is perhaps still worse than sending 
them to the ordinary insane asylum. To place 
them in the care of a sheriff does not solve 
any problem either for society or for the 
criminal insane. 

In order to be truly helpful to the insane 
criminal and to do its full duty society should 
provide special institutions for them. These 
unfortunates need special care if they are to 
be nursed back to health and useful citizen- 
ship. If the convict becomes insane as a re- 
sult of his new environment it is evident that 
he must be removed from prison environment 
and be placed in an institution. Melancholia, 
which according to Dr. O. R. Long (Proceed- 
ings N. C. C. C.,, 1806, F. N.), is a rather com- 
mon form of insanity among first offeaders, 
surely can not be cured by any of antiquated 
methods prevalent in most of our states. Then, 
too, society has a certain responsibility to- 
ward these offenders. They enter the penal 
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institutions sane. They are imprisoned as a 
result of violating rules laid down by society. 
Society has taken it upon itself to inflict pun- 
ishment. But it has no right whatsoever to 
drive them insane. If confining them in pris- 
ons brings on insanity, society must nurse 
them back to a normal state. But this can 
never be done by means of the “dippy room” 
or poor-house or sheriff’s care. 

Ferri in his Criminal Sociology favors two 
kinds of asylums for the criminal insane, in 
which discipline should differ. He believes 
there should be an institution for those who 
commit “serious and dangerous crimes, such 
as homicide, incendiarism, rape, and the like =; 
and the other for slighter crimes, such as 
petty theft, violent language, outrages on pub- 
lic decency, and the like. For the latter the 
seclusion should be shorter than for the 
others.” 

H. M. Boies proposes in his Science of 
Penology a type of institution on “the general 
plan of hospitals for the insane, with prison 
security in addition.” He says they ought to 
be distinct from the ordinary hospital for the 
insane as well as from prisons. At the head 
should be placed an alienist rather than an 
ordinary warden who perhaps owes his job 
to political influence. 

Dr. Lamb gives the following five requi- 
sites for a successful separate institution for 
the class under consideration: 


Buildings on the pavilion plan of hospital 
construction with from io to I5 per cent of 
single rooms, the balance being dormitories 
and day rooms. 

Buildings to be separate and apart from any 
other institution and suitable for securing cus- 
tody, and to have farm lands available for 
employment. 

Administration to be wholly medical in its 
organization. 

Entire cost of maintenance to be borne by 
the entire commonwealth and not by munici- 
palities or counties. 

The general standard of maintenance to be 
practically as among the civil insane of the 
same community, with all the liberties pos- 
sible under a positive custody. 


Dr. T. C. Fitzsimmons (Proceedings N. C. 
C. C. 1909, F. N.) makes some valuable sug— 
gestions with regard to the site best suited 
for an institution for the insane criminal. He 
lays stress on natural pure water, attractive 
scenery surrounding the institute, and porches 
with southern exposure. 

The many states still without special insti- 
tutions would do well to study carefully the 
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suggestions made by these thinkers. There is 
a great deal of pioneer work to be done by 
America in this respect. The Old World 
seems more capable than we to think and 
dream. We must be, and surely are, more 
capable of action and of carrying out such 
ideas and dreams as are worth while. Even 
as we were first to incorporate in Elmira the 
ideas of the modern school of criminology, so 
let us be in the foreground in the care of the 
unfortunate persons whose reason is clouded 
and who either do not fully comprehend what 
they are doing when they commit their of- 
fenses, or do so because they lack the balance 
necessary for perfect control of the will and 
of their impulses. After all, these persons 
are what society has made them. To society 
then falls the duty of caring for them ade- 
quately, scientifically and, above all, humanely. 
For they are part of us though they are 
stricken. 


EARLY REFORM IN VIRGINIA 


At the last meeting of the Unitarians at the 
Isles of Shoals, where for fourteen summers 


they have assembled for papers, discussion, 
and good fellowship, William Howell Reed 
was asked to give some reminiscences of his 
life in Richmond, Va., immediately after the 
war. The following is an extract from his 
paper: 

“T remember a visit to the Virginia peni- 
tentiary with Frank B. Fay soon after the 
occupation of the city by our troops. Mr. 
Fay had at one time made a study 
of the administration of the prison system of 
Massachusetts and he was interested to see 
how the old Virginia penitentiary was man- 
aged. We were admitted and went 
through the dilapidated circular courtyard, 
with its tiers of galleries and cells surround- 
ing it, rising story above story, all of them 
filled with men. There were more than 600 
in all. We met the superintendent, an old 
man long in its service, a man apparently 
without a thought in his view beyond repres- 
sion—fixed in his methods, bigoted in his 
conception of what a prison should be, an 
official who held a personal grip on every man 
in his cell. He was a keeper hard, stern, in- 
flexible, ready to punish with the lash or 
other torture any infraction of the rules. 
The old whipping-post was there and it was 
used brutally. He took us about and showed 
us the great store-rooms, filled with lumber 
or rubbish, and all of them unused. This 
suggested to Mr. Fay their possible adapta- 
tion for shops for industries which might give 
employment to the men, with profit to the 
state; but this was inadmissible. The men 
could not be trusted and were to be held 
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down and punished until their terms expired. 

Those engaged about the necessary 
work of the prison, wearing striped clothing, 
were cowed and broken. As if proud of his 
ingenuity, the keeper led the way to a room 
where he had worked out a new form of 
punishment that he had recently put into op- 
eration for the more obstinate men. It was 
a closet, or box, where a man might stand 
and be pinioned, with an arrangement above 
for the dropping of water upon his head, a 
form of torture which is said to have been 
used by the Inquisition. 

“This capped the climax of the inspection and 
made a protest necessary. The state of Vir- 
ginia was under martial law at this time and 
with General Schofield in command. We re- 
ported at headquarters what we had seen. I 
recall the force with which General Schofield 
struck the bell on his desk and called for one 
of his staff to whom he gave the order to 
take with him a file of soldiers to the peni- 
tentiary, to remove the whipping-post, and 
break up that box of torture; and it was done 
forthwith. Supervision was then given to 
the administration of the prison and a new 
superintendent was appointed and _ radical 
changes followed. The selection of 
Mr. Wardwell as warden proved a good one. 
He was a good administrator, he was humane, 
and held enlightened ideas as to prison dis- 
cipline. He cleared out the old lumber rooms, 
introduced a few easily installed manufactur- 
ing plants, and set the men to work. One 
of these great vacant rooms was reserved for 
a chapel and Sunday School and for occa- 
sional practice in singing. . . New am- 
bitions were gradually stirred in some of the 
prisoners, and during Mr. Wardwell’s term of 
service great changes were wrought there. 

“When the army was withdrawn and Vir- 
ginia resumed her sway over her own people 

the better prison system that had been 
instituted was continued.” 


PRISON DISCIPLINE 


Madam Vera Figner, who for more than 
twenty years was a prisoner in the terrible 
Schlusselburg fortress, has written a pam- 
phlet about the cruelties practiced in Russian 
prisons. It is heart-sickening to read it. The 
horrors it relates are only matched in a sim- 
ilar pamphlet recently printed in this country 
depicting the barbarities practiced in some 
of our own prisons and convict camps. It is 
not strange that reading such terrible things 
should lead people of feeling to inveigh 
against any severe discipline in prison. If a 
kind-hearted, gentle person, whose whole soul 
may be filled with love, tries to talk to an 
ordinary prison warden on this subject, he is at 
once accused of “mawkish sentimentality,” 
and the warden instead of being converted 
to milder methods is quite apt to wreak his 
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annoyance at the first chance on his prison 
victims. 

Those who know nothing about the worst 
prisoners have absolutely no conception of 
their brutal and savage instincts. They can- 
not conceive of the dangers to which war- 
dens and guards are subject in dealing with 
them, nor the temptations to return brutality 
with brutality. How gentle and sweet-tem- 
pered people would get on as keepers of pris- 
ons we shall never know, for wardens are 
not selected from that type. It might not be 
a wise experiment. At the same time it is 
surely wise to have strict laws governing 
prison discipline and making every form of 
“punishment” a matter of record. 

A prison-shop keeper who has had thirty- 
four years’ experience says: 

“No matter how tough the convict may 
be he has more or less respect for the keeper 
who is impartial and unafraid, and a deep 
contempt for those who lack courage and who 
depend upon stool pigeons to run the shop 


and punish one convict on the unsupported 
statement of another convict.” 


After giving a few illustrations of his own 
dealings with the most violent convicts, he 
concludes: 


“Although I was considered too severe a 
disciplinarian by the convicts (and some offi- 
cers) I always had the best shop discipline, 
produced the most work with less fights and 
less punishments; and my reputation among 
the many convicts that have passed through 
my hands in the past thirty-four years is that 
of a square man who, while maintaining strict 
discipline, never was partial and endeavored 
to get them their rights under the rules; and 
never was afraid. But in these days of mawk- 
isk sentimentalism qualifications of that na- 
ture are out of harmony with the present peno- 
logical conditions.” 


Are they? It must take tremendous cour- 
age to deal with the hardened and determined 
men who have committed crimes which have 
thrown them into prison. Those who are con- 
ducting prisons and reformatories under the 
graded system and the indeterminate law 
need quite as much courage, moral as well as 
physical, as any Newgate ever demanded. 
Strict discipline does not mean brutality. The 
appeal to higher motives is compatible with 
the exaction of obedience to prison rules and 
regulations. A wise business and industrial 
conduct of prison affairs, with a chance for 
the men to have some interest in what they 
are making or doing, is quite as likely to 
“produce the most work” as stringing men 
up by their thumbs, or lashing their backs. 
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For the comparatively few dangerous men 
who are not amenable to rational discipline a 
truly indeterminate sentence, or the British 
“preventive detention,” in solitary cells, would 
seem to be the best treatment. Even in the 
state prisons, where the writer just quoted 
was constantly in danger, he says he was 
never assaulted, though often threatened. It 
is all a hard problem, especially for the theo- 
rist; but human nature has vast possibilities, 
and the brave and intelligent warden, en- 
dowed-with a sense of justice, kind at heart, 
and determined to succeed, will work out a 
system of discipline that will be severe with- 
out being cruel; that will leave the prisoner 
better than it finds him. There are such war- 
dens even now. 


CHOOSING A PROBATION OFFICER 


The civil service examination which the New 
York State Probation Commission, acting 
upon the invitation of the Syracuse Municipal 
Civil Service Commission, gave to candidates 
for the position of chief probation officer in 
the Syracuse Court of Special Sessions of 
that city is of wide significance in its form, 
in the sort of men who took it, and in the 
results. 

A credit of 50 per cent was allowed for the 
written portion; 20 per cent for age, education, 
and experience; and 30 per cent for personality 
and character, judged by an oral interview 
and by outside inquiries. 

Of the thirteen who took the examination 
a majority were college graduates, and of the 
five certified to the eligible list all were gradu- 
ates but one—and he was a senior student. 
Three of the five are lawyers and one a rabbi; 
four have had experience in social work, three 
in boys’ clubs, one as superintendent of a 
recreation center, one in a charity organization 
society. 

Timothy J. Shea, the appointee, who stood 
first on the list, worked his way through Syra- 
cuse University and law school but found time 
to take the highest honors in oratory and to 
train successfully for the championship crew. 
He has been superintendent of the largest 
recreation center in Syracuse and has done 
boys’ club work. As chief probation officer 
he will deal with both adult and juvenile 
offenders and supervise the work of a num- 
ber of volunteer officers. 

The questions for the written examination 
are worth printing in full: 


1. State in your own language (a) the na- 
ture, objects and advantages of probation; 
(b) the classes of persons for whom pro- 
bation is especially suitable. 

2. What are the powers and duties of proba- 
tion officers? 

3. Assume that a thirteen-year-old boy, con- 
victed of playing baseball on private 
grounds, is transferred by the court to 
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your probationary care, after being on 
probation for one month under a volun- 
teer probation officer who reported to the 
court that the boy failed to report to him 
promptly as he required, and who made 
other criticisms of his conduct; assume 
that the boy lives in a three-room apart- 
ment in a congested district; that his fa- 
ther, a painter who shows some signs of 
lead poisoning, is fretful and has lately 
been drinking to excess; that the father 
occasionally sends the boy to a neighbor- 
ing saloon for beer; that the mother, 
who has two other children, is a good 
housekeeper and fond of her children; 
that the boy is bright in school, peddles 
papers, is a leader among his boy com- 
panions, but is inclined to be impudent. 
State what steps you would take after re- 
ceiving the boy on probation, and how 
long you would wish to keep the boy on 
probation. 


4. Enumerate and discuss some of the chief 
causes of (a) truancy; (b) petty thieving 
among boys; (c) public intoxication 
among men; (d) failure of husbands to 
support their families, 


5. (a) What are the purposes of the prelim- 
inary investigations made by probation 
officers before defendants are placed on 
probation or their cases are otherwise 
disposed of by the court? (b) Assume 
that in investigating the case of a young 
man, convicted of stealing and pawning 
an overcoat which belonged to a commer- 
cial traveller, you receive a report from 
an anonymous source that the defendant 
has been arrested before, and you also 
receive a telephone call from a well-known 
citizen who states that he has known him 
very favorably for several years; assume 
further, that the defendant has a comfort- 
able home and good parents; that he had 
been unemployed for about one month; 
that he has been engaged to be married 
for two years; that he has indications of 
tuberculosis. After assuming any supple- 
mentary facts you may desire, state what 
inquiries you would make; and whether in 
your judgment the young man should be 
placed on probation, and if not, what dis- 
position by the court you would consider 
desirable. Give the reasons for your 
conclusion. 


6. (a) By whom are probation officers ap- 
pointed? (b) What qualifications should 
probation officers possess? (c) Discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of using 
volunteer probation officers. 


7. (a) Why should probation officers keep 
records and make reports? (b) State the 
principal facts which their records and 
reports should show; (c) what records, 
accounts, statistics, and information should 
be kept by the chief probation officer 
which other probation officers are not ex- 
pected to keep? 
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8. Assume that a fourteen-year-old girl, living 
in a lodging house where her mother is 
employed as a cook, is convicted of steal- 
ing a mask on Hallowe’en Day; that the 
father, who died last year, left the mother 
$1,000 insurance; that the girl is large of 
her age and goes a great deal with a girl 
sixteen years old; that she has frequent 
headaches, especially after reading; that 
she is fond of music; and that her mother 
declares her to be untruthful. State (a) 
whether in your judgment the girl should 
be placed on probation and the reasons 
for your answer; (b) if she were to be 
placed on probation, what sort of a per- 
son would make the best probation offi- 
cer; and (c) what probationary treat- 
ment you would suggest. 


g. Assume that an unmarried foreigner, 
twenty-seven years of age, who has lived 
in the United States less than one year 
and who speaks very little English, is 
convicted of peddling without a license 
and being abusive to a policeman and is 
placed under your probationary care for 
not less than six months; that in his na- 
tive country he was a gardener and florist; 
that he has been unemployed much of the 
time lately, and has borrowed money from 
one of the two fellow-countrymen with 
whom he lives in a single room; that a 
few hours after being placed on proba- 
tion he strikes a boy for ridiculing his 
appearance. State what you would aim 
to accomplish, and what means you would 
use. 

10. Were you to be appointed chief probation 
officer, how would you expect to develop 
and strengthen the probation work in 


Syracuse? 
JOTTINGS 
PREVENTIVE DETENTION 
In 1908 the English Parliament passed 


a law known as the Prevention of Crime 
Act. This was really to meet the prob- 
lem of the habitual criminal, the greatest of 
all problems of modern crime, but it has not 
been very well understood. Preventive de- 
tention can follow only upon a sentence of 
at least three years’ penal servitude. During 
detention prisoners are to be within locked 
cells or under close supervision, and hard work 
is to be enforced. “If there were neglect or 
relaxation in the supervision,” says the home 
secretary, “it would inevitably lead to escape, 
or mutiny, or vice.” The professional criminal 
will have a harder lot than heretofore. Pris- 
oners will be in three grades—ordinary, special, 
and disciplinary. 

After every six months passed in the ordi- 
nary grade with exemplary conduct, a prisoner 
who has shown zeal and industry in the work 
assigned to him may be awarded a certificate 
of industry and good conduct. Four of these 
certificates will entitle him to promotion to the 
special grade. With each certificate a pris- 
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oner will receive a good-conduct stripe carry- 
ing privileges or a small money payment. 

If a prisoner misbehaves he may be thrust 
down into the disciplinary grade. Prisoners 
will receive gratuities for the trade at which 
they work, and may spend their money on 
small luxuries at a canteen, or may send it to 
their families, or may save it. Those who 
have got three certificates may have a garden 
allotment, and may sell the produce for the 
use of the prison at market rates, Prisoners 
in the ordinary and special grades will be al- 
lowed to talk at meals and in the evenings, 
and have “additional relaxations of a literary 
and social character”, according to the num- 
ber of their certificates. 

“The whole scheme,” says the Spectator, 
“leaves untouched the criminal who is most of 
all a charge upon one’s pity—the person with- 
out a moral sense, who is not insane enough 
for Broadmoor, but who preys upon society the 
moment he is released from prison.” 


SWISS GUARDIAN CLASSES 


Several cities in Switzerland have adopted 
active measures to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency by the formation of guardian classes 
to look after children whose parents cannot 
properly watch over the little boys and girls 
out of school hours. One of the most efficient 
of these, Basel, is particularly energetic in this 
work, with the result that the children of that 
city have a reputation for good conduct and 
that the proportion of juvenile arrests is very 
small for a city of 130,000. 

The guardian classes of Basel are organized 
by the city, which furnishes the teachers, the 
materials for games and employments, and 
a luncheon for the children. They are open 
at intervals from eight in the morning until 
six in the evening. About a hundred teachers, 


or directors, are employed. The object is to: 


keep the children busy and happy outside of the 
regular school hours. Besides games they learn 
to sew, to knit, to net, to embroider, to sing, 
and to work with cardboard. They play out-door 
games and in summer swim, row, and take 
tramps; and in winter they skate and coast. 
About thirty-five children are in a class. Last 
year there were more than two thousand chil- 
dren in these classes. 

In addition there is a Playground Society, 
which last year arranged games in which 8586 
children took part, directed by 110 teachers. 
The city appropriates 3,000 francs ($600) to- 
wards the expenses of these games. A third 
active society has evening gatherings for chil- 
dren, with singing, reading, magic-lantern pic- 
tures, etc. A thousand meet each evening and 
have a very good time together. These gather- 
ings are not intended primarily to keep chil- 
dren from the street, but they have that effect. 
Of course kindergartens abound, more than 
4,000 little ones attending them. There are 
evening schools for manual training with 
1,600 pupils, whose zeal, application, and good 
conduct merit praise. 

These methods are not all new, for one 
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society has just celebrated, in a quiet way, its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. That is a society for 
keeping the boys off the streets between five 
and seven in the evening. They are gathered 
into seven large halls, from five to seven times 
a week for three months in the winter. They 
play games and sing, but the chief attraction 
is that the director tells a long story to the 
assembly every evening. There were more than 
24,000 boys who heard these stories last winter. 
These are things an intelligent community is 
doing to prevent juvenile crime, rather than 
cure it. 


TEXAS AND HER CONVICTS 


The chairman of the Board of Texas Prison 
Commissioners, B. E. Cabell, is responsible for 
the following statements in the Dallas News: 

“At this time the state has between 600 and 
7oo men at Huntsville and Rusk within the 
walls, and about 1,100 on her own state farms. 
About 1,000 are on share farms, where the 
state supplies the labor and gets part of the 
crop. 

wat the beginning of the year about 800 con- 
victs were being worked on farms and rail- 
roads. Within the last thirty days the railroad 
contracts have expired and have not been re- 
newed. Some of the men were moved within 
the walls and others sent to the farms owned 
by the state. The present commissioners are 
in thorough harmony with Governor Colquitt, 
who made it known that he wanted the con- 
tract and share farm system abolished as soon 
as practicable and that all the convicts should 
be worked on state account. To this end the 
prison commissioners gave notice to all whose 
contracts expired with the end of this year 
that the contracts: would not be renewed. This 
will leave very few men on share farms and 
none on contracts at the end of this year. 

“The state has about 10,000 acres of land 
beside the 17,000 now in cultivation. This 
10,000 acres will be put in cultivation for the 
year 1912. It is the intention of the prison 
commission (and has already been done) to 
put the farms and farm buildings in first-class 
condition, to make the buildings comfortable 
and healthful, to have good sanitation, and 
wholesome conditions and all reasonable ar- 
rangements for the comfort of the convicts.” 


REFORM SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


The State of South Carolina sends its 
bad boys to a reformatory established two 
years ago at Florence. There are at present 
sixty-one boys there. Of these nine have step- 
fathers, twelve have step-mothers, both the 
fathers and mothers of four are dead, eighteen 
have no mothers, while two never had any 
home or father or mother that they remember. 
The knowledge that the lack of parental train- 
ing and care had brought so many children 
into crime life has brought about the passage 
of a new law providing that if a child is 
abandoned or being brought up in immoral 
or vicious surroundings, or without any ade- 
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quate care or support, it shall be the duty of the 
judge of probate to commit the child to the 
care and rearing of the rescue orphanage 
which was recently started under a charter 
from the state. 


CONVICTS BUILD PRISON 

The Topeka, Kan., Capital shows how much 
construction work can be done by convict 
labor. Lieut. Col. T. H. Slavens, the officer 
in charge, is building a prison of more than 
two and a half million dollars in value, though 
but $643,000 has been appropriated for it by 
Congress. The convict workmen, who make 
the concrete blocks, lay the masonry, build the 
smoke-stack, etc, are under the charge of 
foremen from outside. It will require another 
year to complete it. It will have cell capacity 
for more than two thousand men. 


CONVICTS IN THE WOODS 

During the past summer Ontario has had 
large prison camps in various places. The 
Montreal Star, speaking of the one at Porcu- 
pine, says: 

“Seventy men have been serving out their 
sentences in the woods of northern Ontario 
to the mutual advantage of themselves and the 
province. In their road-making, they do not 
compete with other labor to its disadvantage, 
and they make it possible for the government 
to open up new country at a minimum cost. 
‘The conventional features of penitentiary life, 
the convict garb, the enforced silence, the uni- 
form monotony of days, are done away with 
and the cure of honest work in healthy sur- 
roundings is allowed to work itself out with- 
out the handicap of morbid associations. There 
is no mawkish sentimentality in making a man 
who has broken the laws work out his pun- 
ishment by cutting down trees and filling in 
morasses on the far frontiers of the province; 
but there is less of indignity and more possi- 
bility of developing self-respect.” 


VERMONT STATE PRISON 

The state of Vermont has a governor inter- 
ested in prison reform, and his efforts at im- 
proving the status of prisoners has been made 
easier because the legislature has passed a law 
authorizing all sheriffs to set their prisoners to 
work “either inside or outside the jails.” Con- 
cerning the experiment of working them out- 
side, Morrison I. Swift says in the Atlantic 
Monthly: 

“During the four years, out of 800 prison- 
-ers treated upon the new plan, only two at- 
tempted to escape, both of whom were re- 
captured and sentenced to long terms in the 
house of correction for betraying the trust 
reposed in them. With such a record as this 
the sheriff no longer feels perturbed if his 
entire corps of prisoners is scattered in every 
direction during the day, and he is perfectly 
assured that at night they will reappear at the 
jail. 

4 “During the whole period their labor earned 
above $6,000, of which a total exceeding $2,600 
was kept by themselves. As a rule the men 
have carefully saved their money, limiting per- 
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mitted purchases for themselves to send it 
home to those dependent on them.” 


REFORMATORY IS NEEDED 

Commissioner F, E. Wade, of the New York 
State Prison Commission, reporting on the 
penitentiaries, says: 

“A state reformatory for misdemeanants, 
where boys between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one can be committed on an indeter- 
minate sentence and receive instruction in 
trades and letters, is the most necessary 
and urgent prison reform under discussion. 
These boys can now be committed only to peni- 
tentiaries and jails, except in the city of New 
York, and the penitentiary and jail associations 
and treatment confirm them in criminal hab- 
poe 

The commissioner suggests that efforts be 
concentrated on: 

First, securing the enactment of the bill pre- 
pared by the State Commission of Prisons pro- 
viding for a state reformatory for male mis- 
demeanants between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one. 

Second, securing the enactment of the bills 
prepared by the State Commission of Prisons 
permitting the Superintendent of Prisons to 
market the product of penitentiaries. 

Third, some organized action to induce 
county authorities to establish and extend suf- 
ficient industries in the penitentiaries to give 
employment to all the inmates. 


THE PARDONING POWER 

When one reads of the wholesale and indis- 
criminate—and undiscriminating—pardons of 
which several governors have recently been 
guilty, it is refreshing to read the words of 
Gov. J. F. Shafroth of Colorado, addressed to 
the International Good Roads Congress: 

“Tt is my belief that there should be no par- 
doning power excepting under critical exigen- 
cies. The prevention of crime lies in the cer- 
tainty of its punishment, and when persons 
convicted appreciate the extent of the pardon- 
ing power, they say, ‘Oh, well, we will be par- 
doned out, so what’s the use of being con- 
victed ?” 

“The only way in which a person convicted 
of an offense or crime should be allowed free- 
dom is through good behavior and earning his 
or her release by hard and consistent work. 
Give them this work. Show them that they 
are human, stop their brooding, make it worth 
while for them to be free, and show them 
that the lowliest will be recognized with the 
highbrow offender. 

“We should have federal and state laws 
compelling all persons convicted of offenses 
or crime to earn their liberty by work, and 
the convict should receive one-third of his 
earnings, not for himself alone, but for his 
family’s support and to give him a start when 
he is liberated.” 

With the genuine indeterminate sentence, 
good parole laws, and good parole and proba- 
tion officers, there would be no scope for the 
pardoning power, and the governors might be 
relieved of this responsibility. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


CHILDREN IN RURAL DISTRICTS | 
J. J. KELSO 


General Superintendent of Neglected and Dependent Children for the Government of Ontario 


In past years the great bulk of phil- 
anthropic effort has been confined to cities. 
There organization is much simpler and fi- 
nancial support is more readily obtained. So- 
cial conditions are evident to all, and where 
there is distress or poverty, relief is promptly 
extended. If there is vice or wrong-doing 
the public eye is equally certain to discover 
it. In the country, where people are scat- 


tered, there is little public opinion and little. 


effective organization to relieve the individ- 
ual complainant from personal _ responsi- 
bility. Then, too, the generously disposed 
usually send their gifts to popular city char- 
ities. 

This means that an important social work 
is left undone, and too often vice flourishes 
and degenerate children grow up to be a 
burden and a menace to the community. Few 
people realize how serious this problem is, or 
what an expensive and vexatious addition 
this means to the dependent and criminal 
population. 

I once made the statement in a public meet- 
ing of social workers that many tramps, va- 
grants, and other undesirable characters are 
born in the country and afterwards gravi- 
tate to the city. This did not accord with 
the general view, as the majority believed 
that nearly all criminals and vicious persons 
are the products of the city slum; but I still 
believe that a large share of unfortunate 
characters come from the Ishmaelite class in 
the country. When the neglected child of 
the rural district reaches the age of fourteen 
or fifteen he almost invariably commits some 
offence that brings him under the censure of 
the law, and then he either voluntarily or 
by compulsion disappears from the neigh- 
borhood, drifting to larger cities, or tramp- 
ing about from place to place without home 
or occupation. Few people realize how 
many cases, both of boys and of girls, there 
are of this kind, because so little attention 
has been paid to the subject. 

Without doubt the worst cases of immor- 
ality, incest, cruelty, and neglect of children 
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in my experience have been found in the 
country. In the cities and large towns there 
is a strong Christian sentiment and greater 
social activity. People are better educated 
in right living, and any serious lapses from: 
the right path are quickly reported and the 
necessary corrective measures applied. In 
the rural districts there is little public senti- 
ment of that sort, no united social activity; 
but, on the other hand, there is the tolera- 
tion that is often inspired by fear of per- 
sonal harm. Undesirable characters in the 
neighborhood are sometimes well known 
throughout a large area, but no one can be 
found to lay an information for fear of in- 
jury to his person, stock, or property. 

The school attendance law is rarely en- 
forced in rural districts. Not only is there 
lack of effort to get children to attend, but 
many cases occur where neglected children 
have been encouraged by the school teacher 
to stay away. Such cases have come with- 
in my experience. Children from a _ neg- 
lected home, if they should happen to turn 
up at the school untidy and verminous, do 
not receive a welcome. Other children taunt 
them, and the teacher, for the sake of the 
better class of children, tells them to stay at 
home until they are cleaned up, which prac- 
tically means banishment. Neglected  chil- 
dren frequently use bad language and so are 
a menace to respectable children. For these 
conditions the children themselves are not re- 
sponsible; and yet, unfortunately, they bear all 
the reproach, and any incentive they might 
have to a better life is crushed out by the 
treatment they receive. 

In the country it is rare that any definite 
steps are taken to lift them out of their evil 
environment. In most rural districts there 
is great ignorance of the law, and the village 
or rural constable ‘is usually a man-of-all- 
work who has taken on this extra duty to 
add a little to his income. Clergymen and 
church-workers have never had opportunity 
to study social reform work, and are some- 
times as innocent as babes as to the real evils 
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that exist in the world. A rural clergyman, 
long engaged in the ministry, wrote me con- 
cerning a notoriously bad woman in his 
neighborhood, bad because she was feeble- 
minded, saying: “I am afraid Miss—is not 
very respectable, for she has had four or five 
children, although she has never been mar- 
ried.” Others have approached grave social 
dangers and moral pests in the community 
with the same timid and hesitating method 
of introduction. 

On another occasion a clergyman wrote me 
that there was a vile resort in his district, 
and that all the respectable farmers would 
drive a mile or two out of their way to avoid 
seeing and hearing the evil-doing that went 
on there on Sundays, when the wild youth 
of the neighborhood would gather to carouse. 

“Instead of allowing the farmers to drive 
around this place,” I remarked, “why not 
call a meeting of a few of your influential 
men and insist on their driving through it?” 

“But what can we do?” he asked in aston- 
ishment. 

When it was explained that the parties 
could be arrested for disorderly conduct and 
for keeping an improper resort, etc, he 
eagerly agreed to have action taken; and as 
a result of a conference and legal advice, the 
place was raided, several inmates sent to pub- 
lic institutions or to friends in other dis- 
tricts, and the hovel pulled down so that it 
could not be used for wrong purposes again. 

Among the children growing up in poor 
families in rural districts there are often 
physical defects in infants and young people 
that remain unattended to, and the children 
grow up with imperfections that could easily 
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have been prevented had there been proper 
medical and surgical care. Feeble-minded 
children also are found in these families, and 
when no steps are taken to place them under 
custodial care they are led astray at an early 
age, often marry some worthless degenerate, 
and perpetuate an undesirable class. 

All these things point to the strong neces- 
sity for better organization, greater vigil- 
ance, and more practical measures in elim- 
inating from our rural districts the ignor- 
ance, crime, and degeneracy that now exist. 
Many of these families need sympathetic en- 
couragement. They have been given a bad 
name, are shunned by the rest of the com- 
munity, the children grow up recognizing 
that every man’s hand is against them, and 
so naturally develop all the badness that is 
expected from them. 

The establishment of travelling social sec- 
retaries, who could organize social work in 
towns and villages, create the right kind of 
public sentiment, and deal radically with ex- 
treme cases, would be a step in the right di- 
rection. I have often thought that if instead of 
appointing constables for purely detective and 
punitive work we could have social up-build- 
ing and preventive work as their main duty 
the results would be much more satisfactory. 
Above all, more attention should be given to 
education in rural districts; for if children 
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can be kept steadily under the beneficial in- 


fluence of the school-room during the forma- 
tive period of their lives, their prospects for 
future usefulness and happiness are materi- 
ally increased. 

There is a great lack of rational amuse- 
ment and recreation in the country. Every 
small town or village should have a social 
center building and a good playground. 
These features, with a competent director, 
and with club rooms and hall for concerts, 
dances, etc., would exercise a healthy, plea- 
sure-giving influence that would offset to 
some extent the deplorable exodus to the 
cities. If municipal councils and philanthro- 
pists would take up this project they would 
be doing the highest kind of service for the 
community. 

Wealthy and influential city charities 
should exercise some oversight over the near- 
by rural districts. Some charities actually 
draw a line around the city and refuse to 
touch any case, no matter how urgent, that 
happens to be outside that line. This is a 
narrow and short-sighted policy, as it is really 
the duty and privilege of all charities receiv- 
ing money from the public to take cogniz- 
ance of the needs of the surrounding terri- 
tory. One often hears the excuse, “We have 
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received our funds from the city, and what 
right have we to spend any of them in the 
county?” It is doubtless true that county 
and town councils have been extremely par- 
simonious in making grants for social or 
charitable work; but at least there should be 
constant educational work carried on until 
the necessary funds are secured to cover the 
much-needed rural work. 

It would be a mistake to say that we have 
found the solution to these problems in On- 
tario, for there are many districts where 
much remains to be done; but it is at least 
true that some effort has been made to cope 
with the need. Our Children’s Aid system, 
which covers the entire province, and is a 
uniform and co-operative plan, is in itself 
unique. Outside of many individual work- 
ers and correspondents there are between 
sixty and seventy Children’s Aid Societies 
actively engaged in work for the protection 
of children, with all the social uplift that 
such work implies. Further, this united 
work centers in a head office in the Govern- 
ment Building at Toronto to which the peo- 
ple everywhere in the province are not only 
invited, but urged, to report any cases of 
child neglect, so that proper steps may be 
taken to bring about improvement. In addi- 
tion to the many societies and committees and 
correspondents, there are, in various sections 
of the province, inspectors of Children’s Aid 
Societies who, as representatives of the cen- 
tral office, are prepared at any time to go 
anywhere when instructed to make these 
special investigations. In addition to this 
there is a special officer, attached to the head 
office, who is constantly on the road enquir- 
ing into the cases that are reported to the 
superintendent. In this way many families 
are warned and encouraged to put themselves 
in the way of timely assistance; immoral and 
vicious conditions are done away with; chil- 
dren are removed to a new environment, 
when that is obviously the best thing to do; 
and at all places touched the agent or in- 
spector endeavors to interest influential resi- 
dents in  child-protection work. Literature 
and letters requesting co-operation in the 
great work of lifting the social status of 
the people are sent out daily from the central 
office, and every possible effort is made to 
create new conditions of moral wholesomeness 


and material prosperity where there was form-' 


erly degradation, poverty, and despair. 
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THE WORK WITH THE CHILDREN IN THE LIBRARIES 
OF GREATER NEW YORK’ 


MARY W. PLUMMER 
DIRECTOR PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL, BROOKLYN 


Children’s libraries until recently have been 
in the position of the man whose story is told 
in William Allingham’s Journal. Having died, 
he presented himself before St. Peter, who 
was doubtless busily employed in separating 
the sheep from the goats, and who asked per- 
functorily, “What are you, a Protestant?” “No, 
Your) Honor. — “A. Catholic? -4No, Your 
Honor. I’m nothing at all, Your Honor.” 
“Oh,” indifferently, “then you can go where 
you like.” Educators have glanced at libraries 
and decided that they were not educational in- 
stitutions; social reformers have not consid- 
ered them factors in social work. So they have 
gone where they liked. 

A glance at the history of the library’s work 
for children may not be amiss. In 1890, the 


1An abstract of a paper read before the Child 
Welfare Conference. 


older people using the public library of Brook- 
line, Mass., complained that there were so 
many children underfoot that the elders could 
not read in quiet. So the librarian set aside 
a room in the basement for the children, un- 
der the charge of the janitor. Without in- 
tention it was a scientific move, for in order 
to study anything you have first to segregate 
it from other things. The expedient was 
noted in professional library journals and be- 
fore long Minneapolis had done the same 
thing. In 1894 Cambridge, Mass., and Den- 
ver, in 1895 Boston, New Haven, Omaha, 
Seattle, San Francisco, and in 1896 Pratt Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn followed suit. The era of 
children’s rooms and special attention to chil- 
dren had begun, and hardly a new library was 
built—even of the smallest size—that did not 
provide a room or a corner for “the little tots,” 


A CHILDREN’S HOUR FOR STORY-TELLING. 
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as the more sentimentally-inclined wanted to 
call them. 

It was thought at first that with the books 
open to the children all that was necessary 
had been done. Librarians did not realize 
how much they had to learn about children. 
That was fifteen years ago. 

In the Pratt Institute children’s library col- 
lege boys and girls are now coming back occa- 
sionally, revisiting the scenes of their long-past 
youth, and those in charge like to think that 
when these visitors indulge in reminiscences 
in years to come, the children’s room will bulk 
large in the scenes of their childhood. 

The neighborhood of Pratt Institute has 
been one of more or less floating population, 
but it is on the edge of a district where peo- 
ple own their own homes. So the library has 
had a variety of children: some for whom a 
fine of two cents a day was prohibitive; some 
who used the library with more or less con- 
descension. Each year, owing to the new chil- 
dren who move into the neighborhood, there 
has to be a course of training in the use of 
public property, in consideration of the rights 
of others, in quiet manners, in honesty and 
fairness, in respect for the books, in knowl- 
edge of the books. 

Until 1906 the New York Public Library 
had an age-limit for children who might 
draw books, none under twelve being allowed 
to do so. The library, like many others, 
proceeded on an assumption, which it has 


taken long years to kill, that all chil- 
dren have real homes, that these homes 
all have books in them, and that the 


father and mother are intelligent, reading peo- 
ple who will see to the child’s needs in a lit- 
erary direction. If they do not, then the 
teacher in the public school will see to them. 

Brooklyn dropped the age-limit clause in 
root, and, with the appointment of supervis- 
ors of work with children, organized work 
with children began there in 1903, in Manhat- 
tan, Richmond, and the Bronx in 1906, and 
in Queens in 1608. It meant setting aside cer- 
tain assistants to form the grade of children’s 
librarians, with the end in view of remaining 
in that service, as the position was not in the 
direct line of promotion, Trained and ex- 
perienced children’s librarians from the library 
schools and from other libraries, and general 
assistants who seemed likely to succeed in 
work with children, were drawn into the field. 
At present there are almost as many as there 
are branches, and every Carnegie branch has 
a separate room for children, as a matter of 
course. 

In the districts occupied by foreigners, 
where thousands of small Americans-in-the- 
making crowd the libraries, these children’s li- 
brarians are truly a civic force, visiting homes, 
always with some good excuse, to get the help 
of the parents; visiting the schools to win the 
assistance of the teacher; welcoming overtures 
of priest and rabbi to be admitted to the 
circle, the only password to which is gen- 
uine interest in children. 
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Since the opening of the children’s rooms, 
in certain districts, at least, the needs of the 
children using them have more and more be- 
come evident. They wanted not only books 
to carry home, but in many cases some place 
besides home in which to read or to study 
their lessons. One has only to visit one or 
two of the tenement flats from which the 
majority of the children come to realize how 
unsuited they are to such occupations as read- 
ing or study. Small rooms, often full of 
noisy children, where the household duties are 
continually carried on, without good light or 
good air, frequently too hot or too cold 


for health or comfort, where the child 
is constantly interrupted and made to 
change his place to get out of the 
way of the housework—nothing but the 


absorbing curiosity and interest and imag- 
ination of a child could survive such trials 
and drawbacks. The children’s department of 
the library provides a large reading room with 
plenty of daylight or clear artificial light at 
night, good ventilation, elbow-room at the 
tables except at rush times, chairs and 
tables of suitable size, no rigid rules for si- 
lence but a sort of vitalized silence never- 
theless, and always someone ready to show 
how to use dictionaries, encyclopedias, indexes, 
and card-catalogues, so that help with studies 
is available. Is not this educational ? 

The public library has its organized connec- 
tion with the public schools, naturally, in addi- 
tion to unorganized work with individual teach- 
ers and children. Though the public schools 
have their own libraries, these are supple- 
mented by travelling libraries in the case of 
Manhattan, Richmond, the Bronx, and Brook- 
lyn, and the libraries stand ready at any time 
to do whatever work is demanded for or with 
the schools. 

There are various things which libraries 
have to combat, but which are bound to grow 
less in neighborhoods where the children’s 
library has much to do with the children. 
One cause of these difficulties is the ignor- 
ance of parents regarding the power of books. 
A book is a book to some of these simple peo- 
ple who are anxious for their children to read 
and write and raise themselves above the par- 
ental level; and if their child is engaged in 
reading he is necessarily acquiring knowl- 
edge and power. ‘That there are bad books, 
demoralizing in one way or another, books 
that weaken moral fiber, these fathers and 
mothers do not know and cannot understand. 
In most of such books there is something— 
often an obscure something—that attracts. 
The children’s librarian has to find out what 
the children like in them and seek among her 
books for something equally attractive with a 
different influence. 

Another difficulty is the indifference of the 
educated parent—educated in the formal sense 
of the word. The father absorbed in busi- 
ness, the mother in social life, and both in 
sport of one kind or another, are abso- 
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lutely unaware, apparently, 
of what their children read 
or whether they read at all. 
_A growing rival of the 
library is the moving-pic- 
ture show. Some _ libra- 
ians have thought to count- 
eract this influence by hav- 
ing educational moving pic- 
tures at the library, with 
references to the books that 
treat of similar subjects. 
But the root of the diffi- 
culty seems to be deeper 
down than the character of 
the things shown. . 

Aside from the physical 
effect on the eyes and con- 
sequently on the brain, the 
vogue of these pictures is 
either symptomatic of a 
deep-seated defect or ab- 
normality in the constant 
spectator, or it is the cause 
ef it. For some time 
children’s librarians have 
observed children—no small number—who do 
not read but pretend to look at pictures, and 
who, instead of really looking at pic- 
tures, simply turn aimlessly one leaf after 
another, scarcely glancing at the pages, and 
lay the book by to take up another to go 
through it in the same way. Attention seems 
to be attracted only to things moving—the 
Stationary object has no chance of being re- 
garded by these children. Concentration of 
attention seems a lost art. What does it 
mean? Is it like the rage for speed, a 
sort of narcotic, inhibiting mental action in 
part while it stimulates the nerves? What is 
to blame for it? The economic condition of 
the parent, which requires him to do work re- 
quiring no thought, to which, in fact, thought 
would be detrimental? The conditions of edu- 
cation which require children to go through a 
given mill and allow small time for the en- 
couragement of individual observation and 
reflection? 

Children’s librarians think that in the right 
books at the right time the old ideals of in- 
dustry and application, of patience with slow 
and steady progress, can be saved and made 
useful, if only the child be taken hold of and 
separated from the rival influences that make 
for submersion. 

In 1910, 4,326,553 books were lent to chil- 
dren in the five boroughs. Consider that chil- 
dren come voluntarily to these libraries and 
choose their own books, that. the collections 
are well selected, and you cannot fail to see 
what a tremendous educative and civilizing 
agency the public library, rightly administered, 
has come to be. Among these readers are 
the thinkers, the scholars, the men of action, 
the lawgivers, the publicists (men and wo- 
men), the fathers and mothers and teachers 
of the next generation. 
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TALES FROM BOOKS ABOUT “ANIMALS. 


As many as twenty-five nationalities are re- 
ported as using some of the branch libraries; 
and as these children are getting from the 
books they borrow American history and bi- 
ography, subtle suggestions of good breeding 
and etiquette, and a knowledge of the upper 
levels of life to which all in a free country 
have a right to aspire, it must be admitted 
that the children’s library is a pervasive in- 
gredient in the melting-pot. The ignorant 
foreigner, as we call him, often knows vaguely 
his country’s history, yet when he comes here 
he finds himself despised because he cannot 
speak or read our language; he is tempted to 
regard himself, his country, and all that be- 
longs to it as of little worth. The libraries 
try to check this waning of self-respect and of 
consciousness of worth in the children, at 
least, by reminding them of their race’s titles 
to respect and admiration and by trying to 
prove to them that the new patriotism may 
include the old. 

The libraries all make use of story-telling 
and of the picture-bulletins, for they have 
discovered the value of suggestion. They are 
gradually making their contributions to child- 
psychology by experimenting to gain certain 
ends and watching the effect. The story in 
itself, if well selected and well told, is a 
simple, inexpensive means of enjoyment with 
a universal and everlasting appeal, and 
through it the children’s librarian leads to her 
books, which are at hand when story-tellers 
are not and which are without the limitations 
of story-telling. 

As for the picture-bulletin, its uses may be 
informational, inspiring, or strictly suggestive. 
Carefully made, with due regard to artistic 
principles, reserved for sufficiently great sub- 
jects and great occasions, it has the virtue of 
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condensation, and of showing the various 
phases of a subject at a glance, with the clear- 
ness and the instantaneous grip on the mind 
of all good graphic explanation, and it, too, 
leads to the book; for, though the bulletin 
itself may not have much text, it is not a bul- 
letin unless it contains a list of references to 
sources in which the reader can find more on 
its subject. 

Co-operation with other agencies is often 
brought about by mutual attraction. at 
Brooklyn the supervisor is in close touch with 
several clubs of mothers, discussing with 
them the importance of right reading for their 
children at home and of the purchase of the 
right books as gifts. In Manhattan co- 
operation with the schools brings about the 
visits of teachers and their classes in a body 
to the library. Queens sends story-tellers to 
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at least one playground and addresses one 
public school mothers’ club. Of the travelling 
libraries for children sent to various places I 
have already spoken. r: ; 

It is not my intention to magnify the office 
of the children’s librarian, but to magnify 
once more the office of the book. There As 
testimony from the beginning of recorded his- 
tory of the importance of thoughts and ideas. 
“As he thinketh, so is he,’ said Solomon, and 
all the ages since have subscribed to the say- 
ing. The printed word is probably more pow- 
erful still in spreading thought and hence in 
making real men and women than any other 
agency; and it is the thought that becomes an 
assumption, the thought that goes into the 
making of the boy or girl, that is really most 
influential of all, for, we are told, “implicit 
assumptions rule the world.” 


MOVING PICTURES IN THE PLAYGROUNDS 


E. M. BEST 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF]PLAYGROUNDS, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


The value of motion-pictures for educa- 
tional purposes has been frequently pointed 
out. Last year several cities reported that 
they had given moving-picture entertain- 
ments in their recreation centres, with good 
results. It has remained for the city of Win- 
nipeg, however, to take the first step in us- 
ing motion pictures as a medium for a defi- 
nite program of popular education. 

In less than twenty-five years Winnipeg 
has grown from a crude outpost of civiliza- 
tion into a splendid, modern city. Park and 
schooi sites are purchased years before they 
are needed. As a result of this policy the 
city has nearly forty splendid modern school 
buildings and nearly everyone of them has a 
full city block for a playground. Small 
parks are scattered all over the city and two 
big recreation parks are in process of mak- 
ing. 

Three years ago, the city fathers took over 
the newly started playground system and 
provided funds sufficient to equip and main- 
tain five playgrounds during the summer 
months. This year the city council unani- 
mously voted $12,000 for thirteen play- 
grounds. As the school grounds are avail- 
able and are of ample size, the commission 
is able to devote the yearly appropriation en- 
tirely to apparatus and supervision. Each 
summer a definite program of games, ath- 
letics, gymnastics, folk dancing, and swim- 
ming is carried through. This year several 
special features were arranged, such as: 
an exhibition of playground activities on 
Civic Holiday at the new City Park; a Tooth- 
Brush Day, as part of a campaign on dental 
hygiene; an inter-playground competition or 
play-fest in which nearly two thousand com- 
peted; and, finally, a series of moving-pic- 
ture entertainments. 


These moving-picture entertainments were 
one of the most successful features and fully 
demonstrated their value as a means of 
reaching the people. The programs were put 
on out doors every night for over two 
weeks. Each playground was visited in turn 
and the children were urged to bring their 
parents. No admission fee was charged and 
the attendance was both large and enthusi- 
astic. 

The films were carefully selected and the 
vital points in each were clinched by the 
use of slides. The use of slides also made 
it possible to advertise the purpose and ideals 
of the playgrounds, and to stimulate the feel- 
ings of social ownership and civic pride. In 
addition to the pictures a musical program 
by _gramaphone was arranged. 

One of the motion-picture exchanges made 
a very favorable rate for the use of the 
films, screen, and machine, and also supplied 
the operator for the series. The machine 
was mounted on a truck and placed about 
too feet away from the school building. A 
heavy stage cable connected the machine to 
the switch-board in the basement. The 
eighteen-foot screen was hung from the sec- 
ond story windows of the school, and in less 
than half an hour the performance was 
ready to begin. | 

As soon as it was dark enough, the direc- 
tor had the smaller children sit on the ground 
in a semicircle about thirty feet back from 
the building. In a short speech he wel- 
comed the parents to the play-ground and made 
such special announcements as were neces- 
sary, and then the performance began. First 
there were a few slides telling about the 
playgrounds, such as: 

“This playground is conducted by the City 
Playground Commission. They conduct thir- 
teen playgrounds during July and August.” 
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“These playgrounds are 
free. They aim to make 
strong bodies, keen minds, 
and good citizens.” 

Then came the first film, 
entitled, The Man Who 
Learned. This is an im- 
pressive story of the danger 


from a dirty dairy. The 
slides following were in- 
tended to convey similar 


lessons; as, “Cleanliness is 
next to Godliness, but it 
takes some folks a long time 
to get wise.” The next film, 
The Red Cross Seal, dealt 
with the problem of tuber- 
culosis, and was followed by 
slides such as, “Fresh air 
and sunlight are the best 
safeguards against disease. 
Keep your windows open 
day and night.” 

Then followed a comedy film called Tam 
and Jock, which told of the troubles of two 
young Scotch farmers when they joined the 
Gordon Highlanders. This film raised a per- 
fect storm of laughter every time it was 
shown. After this came slides giving some 
playground ideals: 

“Don’t be a grouser—play the game.” 

“The school buildings and grounds belong 
to YOU. Protect your property against in- 
jury. 

“Trained directors on each ground teach 
games, athletics, gymnastics, folk dances, and 
fair play in everything.” 

Last of all was a double film on the fly 
question. The first half was the well-known 
Fly Pest, which gives the life cycle of a fly 
and how it carries contagion. The second 
half was the humorous film Swat the Fly, 
giving the adventures of Mr. McSwat in his 
individual campaign against flies. The pro- 
gram closed with cheers for the ground and 
the singing of God Save The King. 

The pictures were quite plain fifty yards 
away and not once was there a break-down 
of any kind. The order was excellent, and 
although a policeman’ was always present, 
there was no need to call upon him for ser- 
vice. The slides were generally spelled out 
by the children and frequently interpreted by 
them to foreign-born parents, and all of the 
moving pictures, both humorous and serious, 
were appreciated. 

The expense of this plan of public educa- 
tion was small, and the commission was de- 
lighted with the success of the innovation. 
A much more extensive program is being 
planned for next year and no doubt many 
cities will follow the example of Winnipeg. 
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A SCHOOL-YARD CROWD. 
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SOCIAL CENTERS POPULAR 


Harrisburg, Penn., is in the throes of a 
campaign for social centers. At a meeting 
of the Bureau of Education and Professions of 
the Board of Trade on September 18, a reso- 
lution was drawn asking the school board for 
the use of the auditorium of the Technical 
High School for one such center, and for the 
appointment of a committee to establish others. 
The whole city seems to be eager for the 
innovation. The plan is to establish in the 
building of the technical high school a recrea- 
tion place which will be opened several even- 
ings each week. 


- 


VILLAGE PUBLIC SPIRIT 


At Croton-on-Hudson there was recently 
a good illustration of the way in which small 
places may contribute to reforms. Heretofore 
the district nurse in the community has drawn 
little financial support from the village. 
Fortunately several city families have moved 
out there, bringing with them the spirit of 
community of interest and of aid. So when 
it was necessary to raise an extra hundred 
dollars, instead of following the usual method 
of a social affair at a dollar admission, the 
villagers themselves were induced to give the 
entertainment, with tickets at twenty-five cents. 
The Italian and Hungarian villagers danced 
their national dances and sang their own 
songs, and the children of Americans danced 
old English dances. More than one hundred 
and fifty dollars was raised; but better than 
that was the spirit of village self-aid which 
was developed. 
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They drop out, the old fighters, one by one, 
and it grows lonesome in the gap they leave, 
till we pull ourselves together, close up ranks, 
and catch our step again. John Bancroft 
Devins left a wide gap. He was so many- 
sided. His sympathies were so broad, and 
withal in his method he was always sane, 


JOHN BANCROFT DREVINS. 
Sept. 26, 1856—Aug. 26, 1911. 


Our paths crossed first when we were re- 
porters together on the Tribune, in the old 
days. He was a good man on “a story,” as 
by and by he proved a good man at the desk, 
for he was faithful in all he did, unselfish 
ever. Already then he was busy with the lit- 
tle “fresh-airs” whose lives he followed from 
the dark tenements into God’s out-of-doors 
and back to their homes of poverty, because 
his interest was not merely the reporter’s, but 
that of the lover of men. It was natural that 
when he went to preach it should be among 
his friends on the East Side. He did more 
than preach to them; he was their pastor and 
friend. I saw him at his work there, for we 
never parted company from the beginning. 
When he died we were fellow-members of the 
Citizens’ Committee that is battling for a 
people’s park on the seashore. He knew what 
that meant to the crowded tenements, and he 
joined as a matter of course. 

“What can I do?” he wrote, and every step 
after that hé followed with watchful interest. 

On the East Side he was an organizer of 
the people for good works, Always he was 
a staunch lieutenant of Mrs, Lowell, which 
of itself tells where he stood and for what 
things. He sat in the first Small Parks Com- 
mittee, and the lines it laid down we have 
followed since. From its meetings in the City 
Hall he went to his labors in the Tribune office 
for the fresh-air children. Often he went with 
them on their journeys and they loved the 
kindly man. It seemed as if nothing could tire 
him out. When engrossing editorial work on 
the Observer came to him, he kept his grip on 
his little friends. Editing, preaching, travel- 
ing in later years, he remained ever the plain, 
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homelike man who labored up the many flights 
of stairs in the East Side tenements to his 
“poor people” and knew their every need and 
want. Whether he directed the cleaning of 
alleys and whitewashing of tenement cellars 
as a means of keeping the poor from starving 
in the hard winter of 1893-4, or sat in some 
board of wealthy philanthropists who looked 
to him to find wise ways of helping where help 
was needed, he was the same sane, great- 
hearted man. / 
He was not far gone in the fifties when his 
work ended, and to us it seems a waste of use- 
ful years yet to come. But we know that in 
God’s providence there is no waste. And is 
there anyone who in his soul really believes 
that John Bancroft Devins’s work is ended 
with his earth-life? Jacos A. Rus. 


Paul Kennaday has been appointed secre- 
tary of the New York state branch of the 
Association for Labor Legislation. Mr. Ken- 
naday brings unique equipment into this field 
of work. A lawyer by profession, he gained 
intimate acquaintance with tenement and labor 
conditions as a resident and member of the 
Board of Directors of Greenwich House for 
five years. One year after its organization, 
Mr. Kennaday became secretary of the Tu- 
berculosis Committee of the New York Char- 
ity Organization Society, and in the three 
years following organized the framework of 
its campaign of education and prevention—a 
pioneer among the various city, state, and na- 
tional associations which have come into being 
since. With Wilson in Boston, Hatch in 
Washington, Easton in Minnesota, and Wing 
in Chicago, Kennaday has been’ one of the few 
laymen who have mastered the technique of 
this medical-social propaganda, balancing and 
giving wider application to the work of the 
members of the medical profession who have 
thrown themselves into it. He organized a 
joint committee on tuberculosis with the New 
York Central Federated Union and carried 
on consistent educational work among the dif- 
ferent trades in which there is high death 
rate from the white plague. In 19008 Mr, Ken- 
naday made special studies of the progressive 
labor legislation and social statesmanship of 
the Australian commonwealths, and wrote a 
series of articles for the Outlook on these 
subjects. 

It is therefore with a grasp of labor condi- 
tions and legislation here and abroad, ac- 
quaintance with leaders in the labor move- 
ment and with the law, and with the technique 
of social propaganda at his command, that 
Mr. Kennaday enters his new work. His pre- 
decessor was Crystal Eastman, whose signal 
service to the association was to act as sec- 
retary and executive officer of the New York 
State Employers’ Liability Commission in its 
work of investigation and in getting out its 
notable reports on prevention of accidents, the 
control of unemployment, and workmen’s com- 
pensation. A large work in popular education 
and legislation is now ready to the hands of 
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the association, rendered more urgent in some 
of its phases by the adverse decision of the 
New York State Court of Appeals with re- 
spect to the pioneer compensation law secured 
by the commission, 

Last spring Miss Eastman was married to 
Wallace Benedict, of Milwaukee, and in Sep- 
tember was admitted to the Wisconsin bar. 


Charles W. Birtwell, whose acceptance of the 
office of executive head of the new American 
Federation for Sex Hygiene was reported in 
THe Survey last week, has for twenty-six 
years been a leader in the child-saving work 
of Boston and the United States, Graduating 
from Harvard in 1885, he chose philanthropic 
work at a time when university men were few 
in that profession, and went directly into the 
service of the Boston Children’s Aid Society. 

The key-note of his work was struck early 
in his connection with the society. In the first 
published reports to the directors he said: 

“The pains taken have been abundantly 
repaid in seeing cases for which nothing or 
the wrong thing was likely to be done taken 
in hand by the very societies that were best 
equipped to afford the needed relief. . . . It 
has always been borne in mind that the 
sundering of family ties—the separation of 
a child from a father or mother, or the 
scattering of brothers and sisters—is a serious 
matter, requiring for its justification grave 
reasons and evident advantage.” 

Speaking of the newly established Bureau 
of Information a year later, he said: 

“The aim will be in each instance to suit 
the action to the real need, heeding the teach- 
ings of experience; still, to study the condi- 
tions with a freedom from assumptions and 
a directness and freshness of view as com- 
plete as if the case in hand stood absolutely 
alone.” 

“In these three passages,” writes one of his 
New England associates, “may be found the 
fundamental principles of action which have 
characterized the work of the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society for the last quarter of a 
century: the utilization of every agency which 
can be enlisted in the service of childhood; 
the unceasing emphasis upon the home as the 
hopeful center toward which social endeavor 


should be pointed; the insistence upon indi-, 


vidual personal consideration of every prob- 
lem; and in the multitudinous variety of in- 
tricate questions arising day by day, year after 
year, a remarkable directness and freshness of 
view. In going from the Children’s Aid Society 
to take up the work of the American Feder- 
ation for Sex Hygiene, Mr. Birtwell feels that 
he is only passing into a field which touches 
all along the line the one he is leaving. He 
carries with him into his new work the best 
wishes of many whom he has stimulated and 
inspired by his faith and fervor.” 

In 1891 Mr. Birtwell visited England and 
France to study charities and industrial edu- 
cation. He was one of the two editors of 
the Care of Dependent, Neglected, and Way- 
ward Children, a report of the Second Sec- 
tion of the International Congress of Chari- 
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ties, Correction, and Philanthropy which met 
in Chicago in 1893. In 1896-97 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Advisory Board on 
Public Institutions of the city of Boston. 
He has served upon the boards of directors 
of the Massachusetts Prison Association, the 
New England Watch and Ward Society, the 


CHAS. W. BIRTWELL. 


South End House and the North End Union, 
and has been an active member of the Massa- 
chusetts and National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction. 

The State Board of Education engaged Mr. 
Birtwell in 1895 to assist in an investigation 
of school attendance and truancy, and to draft 
needed legislation on truancy, truant schools, 
and allied subjects; the results of his work 
appeared in a report published in 1897, of 
which he was one of the two authors. 

Mr. birtwell was president of the Monday 
Evening Club—a club of paid officers of so- 
cial organizations of Boston and_ vicinity— 
from 1893 to 1895. The club was organized 
at his suggestion in 1888, and he was its first 
secretary. Its usefulness has prompted the 
organization of similar clubs in many of the 
larger cities of the country. 

From 1894 until 1904 he was executive di- 
rector of what is now known as the Social 
Service Committee of Harvard University, 
formed for the purpose of guiding and stim- 
ulating student volunteer charity work. He is 
a lecturer at the New York School of Philan- 
thropy, and at the Boston School for Social 
Workers. 

At the last meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, held in 
Boston in June, a Section on Sex Hygiene 
was created for the conference a year hence 
in Cleveland, with Mr. Birtwell as chairman. 


J. Prentice Murphy, successor to Mr. Birt- 
well as general secretary of the Boston: Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, comes from Philadelphia, 
where he has been connected with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau since the winter of 1907. He 
has been its superintendent for the past three 
years. While at the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania, where he specialized in political sci- 
ence, history, economics, and sociology, he 
was a special investigator for the Pennsyl- 
vania Child Labor Committee, a club director 
in the university settlement, and an agent for 
the Pennsylvania Society to Protect Children 
from Cruelty. In the summer and fall of 


J. PRENTICH MURPHY. 


1907 he assisted in a special investigation of 
the labor of women and children in the can- 
ning factories of New York, and during part 
of that time was a resident and club worker at 
the East Side Settlement House in New York 
city. 

in connection with his work in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Mr. Murphy organized a round 
table conference between the colored and 
white institution directors and workers which 
has proved a very important factor in rais- 
ing methods and standards of child care in 
Philadelphia. He was a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Mayor’s Conference 
for Summer Care for Mothers and Children, 
and also of the Milk Committee. He has 
been a lecturer in the Philadelphia School for 
the Training of Social Workers and in the 
Deaconesses’ Training School. 


No fewer than four changes in personnel 
have just taken place in Brooklyn settle- 
ments. Dr. Jane E. Robbins becomes head- 
worker at Little Italy Settlement, Alice E. 
Robbins becomes assistant headworker of the 
United Neighborhood Guild, and Alice Spink 
becomes headworker at Friendly House with 
Bessie Dunlap as assistant. 

Dr. Robbins is one of the pioneers of the 
settlement movement; it was as an early head- 
worker of the College Setlement that she first 
impressed it with her personality. But it has 
been the distinction of her neighborhood work 
that she has purposefully left one field for an- 
other where new ground was to be broken and 
difficult situations mastered. To-day as a con- 
sequence she has spheres of friendship in the 
upper East Side, in Baltimore, and in Brook- 
lyn, as well as along Rivington street. One 
of the foremost members of the society for 
the Protection of Italian Immigrants, a fluent 
speaker of their tongue, and a rare discoverer 
of the cultural values which the Latins bring 
to America, a summer’s trip to Italy during 
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which she has studied certain phases of the 
immigration movement makes her coming. to 
“Little Italy” like a new visit from a long-time 
friend. Dr. Robbins closed a three years’ 
secretaryship of the Public Education Associa- 
tion to re-enter the field of neighborhood work. 

The United Neighborhood Guild, of which 
Alice Robbins becomes assistant headworker, 
comprises Asacog House, Italian Settlement 
House, and Maxwell House. Earlier a Green- 
wich House resident in New York, Miss Rob- 
bins served for six years as headworker of 
Lawrence House, Baltimore, building up the 
work from small beginnings. This she _re- 
linquished to assist Mr. Woods and Mr. Ken- 
nedy of South End House in their study of 
American settlements, visiting the settlements 
of nearly all of the large cities of the country. 

Miss Spink, who is a graduate of Wellesley 
and of the New York School of Philanthropy, 
has for four years been assistant headworker 
at Greenwich House. While there she made 
an extensive study of artificial flower manu- 
facture in Greenwich village and acted as 
member of the local school board. Previous 
to her residence at Greenwich House, where 
she had charge of the summer work, Miss 
Dunlap was connected with the Doe Ye Nexte 
Thynge society, which maintains a settlement 
house on Leroy street, New York. Mabel 
Foster, Bryn Mawr 1907, becomes Mrs. Simk- 
hovitch’s assistant at Greenwich House, to suc- 
ceed Miss Spink. 


Francis H. McLean, who was elected secre- 
tary of the new National Association of So- 


FRANCIS H. McLHAN. 


cieties for Organizing Charity, has been iden- 
tified with charity organization work since his 
college days. Graduating from the University 
of California in 1892, Mr. McLean spent sev- 
eral years in graduate work in Columbia and 
Johns Hopkins Universities, and in 1897-8 was 
fellow in sociology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. For the next two years he served 
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as assistant secretary of the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities. In 1900 came a call to Mont- 
real, Canada, where he organized a charity 
organization society, and spent two years as its 
general secretary. From 1902 to 1905 he filled 
the position of general district secretary of 
the Chicago Bureau of Charities and in the suc- 
ceeding two years that of superintendent of 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. At the 
time of the San Francisco disaster in 1906, 
Mr. McLean was one of the experienced re- 
lief workers to respond to the emergency, and 
served as stiperintendent of the rehabilitation 
committee in the management of the San Fran- 
cisco relief and Red Cross funds. 

During the four years of his setvice as 
field secretary of the Charity Organization 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation 
(in its initial year this work was carried on 
under Charities Publication Committee), Mr. 
McLean’s work, widely placed as it had been, 
became definitely national. 

Primarily his time was spent in advising 
and organizing charity organization societies 
throughout the country; over fifty have been 
organized since October, 1907. Throughout 
a broad definition has been given to this work; 
he has conceived of it as educating the social 
sense of the community, liberating those 
forces which make for an equitable standard 
of social justice, and giving right direction 
and cohesiveness to humanitarian sympa- 
thies. 

His plan of campaign, when a “needy city” 
called for aid, has never been of the one- 
day popular meeting, then go, type. On this 
head it is perhaps most illuminating to read 
what an associate wrote of his daily work: 

“When we consider that in nearly every 
instance the cities which he has visited 
have been induced to employ a trained sec- 
retary and have often trebled their original 
budget at Mr. McLean’s earnest solicitation, 
it is evident that he has been making a most 
substantial addition to the effectively organ- 
ized social forces of this country.... In one 
place he has gone out of his way to help in 
establishing a juvenile court, in another he 
has undertaken to start a child labor com- 
mittee. In short, Mr. McLean is one of the 
best of a new type of social surveyor, in that 
his view is comprehensive and that he is also 
quick to see beneath the surface and make 
full allowance for the defects in any effort 
that is single-minded and devoted.” 


Frederick S. Hall succeeds Mr. McLean as 
associate director of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Department of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, with training as statistician, public off- 
cial, and social worker. After his graduation 
from Wesleyan University (1893), and after 
‘taking his Ph. D. degree at the School of 
Political Science of Columbia University 
(1899), he spent three years in the United 
States Census Bureau. While there he pre- 
pared a bulletin on the localization of indus- 
tries in the United States. For two years he 
served under Lawrence Veiller as assistant 
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secretary of the New York City Club. A 
year followed as head resident of Newark, 
N. J. Neighborhood House. His two years 
(1902-4) as secretary of the New York Child 
Labor Committee were complemented by three 
frontier years (1908-1911) as secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee. His 


FREDERICK 8S. HALL. 


legislative work has been constructive. He 
has been exceptionally successful in securing 
the co-operation of public school authorities 
in his kindred work. An effective organizer, 
with a broad grasp of the social uses and 
significance of statistics, and a quick mastery 
of office detail, he brings distinctive equipment 
to his new field of work. 

The division of labor between the Charity 
Organization Department and the National 
Association was outlined in THe Survey for 
October 14. 


Maurice Willows, Mr. McLean’s associate, 
has been identified with Y. M. C. A. work and 
with children’s societies. During the Spanish- 
American War he acted as provincial secretary 
for the field department of the army Y. M. C. 
A, Later he spent two years in similar serv- 
ice in Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Going to the Birmingham Boys’ Club as ex- 
ecutive officer, he assisted in the establishment 
of a Chldren’s Aid Society and a juvenile 
court. His six years in Birmingham have 
been at a time when the social forces of the 
south are awakening. In 1910 he was one 
of the organizers of the first Alabama State 
Conference of Charities and Correction, and 
its general secretary. He is vice-president of 
the National Conference for the Education of 
Backward, Truant, and Delinquent Children. 


The news coming several weeks ago from 
Detroit, Mich., that Judge Frederick Bloman 
had died, fell upon an ignorant and at first 
unresponsive public. Who was Judge Freder- 
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ick Bloman? Three days later thousands 
knew his life story. 

Frederick Bloman, thirteen years old, illiter- 
ate, red-headed, and undersized, a rescued 
waif and an ex-incorrigible, was judge of the 
Citizens’ Court of the Ford Republic for boys 
at Detroit. Four years ago he was consort- 
ing with hoboes and begging food for them. 
He was a dirty, swearing, tobacco-chewing 
imp, with no recollection of a home or a 
mother, and with no respect for any living 
thing. Yet at his death a judge of Michigan’s 
Supreme Court travelled one hundred miles to 
attend the funeral, the Probate Court of 
Wayne County adjourned over two days in 
his honor, leaders of bar and bench held a 
meeting to pronounce his eulogies, and men 
and women of distinction gathered round his 
bier in the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Ford Republic, the superintendent of which 
is Homer T. Lane, is a home for wayward 
boys. It is greatly similar in its principles of 
punishment to the better known George Junior 
Republic. For a time after Fred Bloman was 
brought there the habits of his former life 
made him one of the most unmanageable boys 
in the republic. He had been taken by the 
police from a band of gypsies and is said to 
have been one of the most foul-mouthed 
youngsters whom the authorities had ever dis- 
covered. 

His reformation while at the republic was 
gradual but sure. A strong sense of humor 
brought him ultimate popularity and after 
three years’ residence the boys elected him 
judge of their Citizen’s Court for a term of 
six months. After two re-elections he died in 
office. 

On the bench young Bloman displayed in- 
genuity, tact, and ability in handling his fellow- 
citizens, A lad charged with “punching an- 
other in the kitchen” defended himself by say- 
ing he had punched the other, not in the kit- 
chen, but in the stomach, Instantly the judge 
retorted that his stomach was his kitchen be- 
cause he kept his “chuck” there. Later he 
declared. that he would put a stop to the 
“punching in the kitchen” and “kicking in 
the basement” that had been going ‘on recently, 
While trying an alleged thief, Fred once asked 
the accused, “Then you’re willing to be known 
as a crook?” 

The defendant made no objection and Fred 
ruled: “Well, you are a crook.” 

Later he was brought before the supreme 
court for applying the word crook to the ac- 
cused. In defending himself Fred evolved a 
definition that has since become classic in the 
republic: “A crook is a fellow who is willing 
to be called a crook.” 

Heart-disease caused his death. In his 
speech in the probate court one of the attor- 
neys said: “He was one of the most efficient 
aides this court’ ever had in its juvenile work,” 
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Emma W. Lee, for fifteen years with 
the Associated Charities of Boston, has been 
appointed assistant to Dr. Kirk, General Sec- 
retary of United Charities of Rochester. 
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A wide open schoolhouse 
prevents a wide open town 


Many a man and boy hangs around the 
- saloons at night for sheer lack of something 
more interesting to do— and a place to do it. 

Meet this social need by opening the 
schoolhouse evenings, for lectures, games, de- 
bates, athletics, clubs. 

The “wider use” plan for the schoolhouse 
has succeeded in many communities; why not 
in yours ? 

The school people are willing, but some- 
one has to help start it—tip the scales of pub- 
lic interest their way. 

There’s a book tells just how to do it, 
where it has been done, what it costs; a prac- 
tical, illustrated handbook: 

WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT, 
by Clarence Arthur Perry. 

One of the Russell Sage Foundation Pub- 
lications, now in its second edition. 

Now is the time to start something, with 
the long, idle winter evenings just ahead. 

The book sent postpaid, by return mail, 
for $1.25. 


Charities Publication Committee 
Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 
105 East 22d St., New York 


Stall’s Books| 


™ The Self and 
Sex Series 


The books that 
successfully 
broke the si- 
lence of centu- 
ries On ques- 
tions of sex. 

These books 
have made a 
new epoch in 
this and other 
lands. 


SYLVANUS STALL, D. D, 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. | By Syivanus Stall, D. D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN, Bir, Ua Not Ane MBs 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


8 Pure Books on Avoided Subiects. 
Set, $8.00; Single Copies, $1.00, post free. 
Table of Contents free. 


° . . 942 Ch h Bldg ,15th & R; Sts. 
Vir Publishing Co., ~ Phiiaielpie, Pa ee 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 
THE INVISIBLE RELIEF FUND 


Society is a growing, self supporting organism. It has within it, as between family 
and family, neighbor and neighbor, master and employe, endless links of sympathy and self 
support. Poverty is not an absolute, but a relative term. Naturally the members of one 
class help one another; the poor help the poor. There is thus a large invisible fund available 
and constantly used by those who, by their proximity to one another, know best how to 
help. The philanthropist is an alien to this life around him. Moved by a sense of contrast 
between his own lot, as he understands it, and the lot of those about him, whom he but 
little understands, he concludes that he should relieve them. But his gift, unless it be 
given in such a way as to promote this self support, instead of weakening it, is really 
injurious. In the first place, by his interference he puts a check on the charitable resources 
of another class and lessens their social energy. What he gives they do not give, though 
they might do so. But next, he does more harm than this. He stimulates expectation, 
so that by a false arithmetic his gift of a few shillings seems to those who receive it and 
to those who hear of it a possible source of help in any difficulty. To them it represents 
a large command of means; and where one has received what, though it be little, is yet, 
relative to wage, a large sum to be acquired without labor, many will seek more, and 
with that object will waste their time and be put off their work, or even be tempted to 
lie and cheat. So social energy is diverted from its proper use. Alms thus given weakens 
social ties, diminishes the natural relief funds of mutual help, and beggars a neighbor 
instead of benefiting him. 

The new Encyclopedia Britannica in the course of its article on charity and 
charities sums up, in the paragraph quoted above, the conception of Dr. Chal- 
mers on which the parochial system of St. John’s, Glasgow, was founded—a 
system which, as the article puts it, is “consistent with the best traditions of 
the Scottish church”; has been “tested by experience”; and has been a main 
factor on the economic side in the later development of the theory of charitable 
relief. It is a conception which although not sufficient to account in full for the 
modern philanthropy is yet one of its essential elements. Let us analyze it with 
reference to modern urban conditions. The first and most important considera: 
tion is that it is addressed to a local neighborhood and is designed to keep alive 
there the natural, spontaneous springs of neighborliness and mutual assistance. 
The appeal is not so much to philanthropists to keep their hands off—although 
that is implied. The appeal is to the self respect of the poor and their neighbors 
not to seek or accept aid from strangers. The parish is to look out for itself, 
without endowments, without public relief, without private relief funds, without 
church alms. Reliance is to be had upon the large invisible fund to be supplied 
as the need arises by neighbors, relatives, employers—by those who are united 
to the afflicted in natural links of sympathy and support. If outsiders are asked 
not to interfere this is because of the frailty of human nature, the tendency to 
accept “wind falls,” and the consequent danger of drying up these really larger 
but less obtrusive springs of benevolence which lie in natural personal relations. 
The idea is therefore positive and constructive. Its message is democratic and 
social. For every person to whom it says Refrain, it seeks out scores to whom 
it says, Be alert to give, to help your neighbor. You workingman, retail dealer, 
farmer, or’ housewife—whoever you may be that stands as nearest friend, as 
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next of kin or as next door neighbor to a family in which there is a sick child, 
to a widow who cannot quite make both ends meet—Bestir yourself and see that 
the one has a nurse and nourishment, that the other has shelter and food. Be 
ashamed that either should ever be tempted to seek aid from a philanthropist or 
from a charitable society, or from an overseer of the poor. It is your poor who 
are thus in danger of losing their natural independence, Quick! to the rescue! 

The second large fact about poverty, as we find it in American cities, 
is that there is not enough of it to warrant discouragement. Broken into 
natural localized portions it is manageable. Not widespread degener- 
acy and inadequate resources, but remediable hardships and removable 
obstacles to self dependence, furnish our problem. Poverty here is an accident. 
We encounter it, but we refuse to accept it as inevitable. The third large fact 
is that here as elsewhere, as yet. in spite of a few generous Foundations and 
many well conceived schemes of preventive philanthropy, the main burden of 
what poverty exists is borne by the poor and not by the rich. If neighborly 
assistance were to disappear for a month it would be a far more serious thing 
than if all the relief agencies were to close their doors for that length of time. 

What then? Js there no legitimate place for the gifts of the rich? Is 
there no justification for the established relief agency? Is there no need for 
organized charity? The munificent gifts of the rich are indeed needed and in 
still larger amounts, but they are needed mainly to change adverse conditions 
caused by the very forces, industrial, economic, and social. on which frequently 
their own greater incomes depend. “There is no form of philanthropic activity,” 
as Professor Seager says in his Briefer Course in Economics, “which is more 
certain to benefit mankind than that designed to improve the conditions under 
which the mass of men work and live.” Such expenditures, sensibly directed, 
will not dry up the springs of neighborly assistance but will increase the capacity 
for self help and for mutual neighborly assistance. Relief agencies are increas- 
ingly applying their resources under the guidance of the principle that relief is 
only an instrument—one among many, but often an indispensable instrument— 
in helping to self dependence. 

Organized charity, as now understood and practiced by enlightened social 
workers in America, is directed persistently towards the conservation and develop- 
ment of the large invisible fund to which Dr. Chalmers refers. No doubt 
individuals make stupid mistakes, as doctors, teachers, judges, and bankers make 
mistakes in their several fields: but the idea of organized charity is right, and 
it is consistent with Dr. Chalmers’ conception that the main reliance of society 
in the relief of individual distress must be upon the family, the neighbor, the 
ones with whom the afflicted stands already in some natural relation. Modern 
philanthropy calls for the expenditure of large sums, whatever sums are neces- 
Sary to eliminate repression and exploitation: and realizes also that it is 
not large expenditure alone, but concerted social action of many kinds that is 
necessary to bring this about. On the other hand, it-appreciates the delicacy and 
difficulty of the task of ministering to the needs of the poor, and sits, an eager and 
humble disciple at the feet of those who like St. Bernard and St. Francis, like 
Ozanam and Chalmers, like Edward Denison and Josephine Shaw Lowell, have 
caught some glimpses of the meaning of the infinite love which is charity. 
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CONSERVATION 
AND CHILDHOOD 


Giving up the latter half of his ad- 
dress to the part which the courts in 
America play in the matter of social 
legislation, and paying vigorous respects 
to those “mischievous judicial decisions” 
which have blocked the will of the peo- 
ple to improve conditions, Theodore 
Roosevelt spoke last week at Carnegie 
Hall, New York. The meeting was a 
joint one arranged by the Civic Forum 
and the Child Welfare League, and in 
the course of his address to crowded gal- 
leries Mr. Roosevelt outlined several 
constructive lines of legislation to which 
he urged the people of New York state 
and the nation to address themselves. 
His subject was the Conservation of 
Womanhood and Childhood, and he put 
its force and meaning in these words: 


We have begun to realize that we are guilty 
of crime against our children if we hand them 
over a wasted heritage. But after all, the 
most important type of conservation is the 
conservation of the manhood and womanhood 
of the country; and vitally important though 
it is to leave our children a proper heritage, 
the one thing of supreme importance is that 
we shall leave the mght type of children, 
children of such character and living their 
lives under such conditions that they shall be 
fit to enjoy and make use of their heritage. 
It would be a dreadful calamity to continue 
to waste and destroy the resources of the 
nation as until a few years ago we were 
Wasting and destroying them, as we still in 
certain respects continue to waste and destroy 
them. But it would be an even worse calamity, 
because irremediable, if we wasted and de- 
stroyed the manhood and womanhood of the 
nation. And the only way permanently to 
conserve the manhood and womanhood is to 
conserve the childhood. 


First among the measures Mr. Roose- 
velt advocated he put the creation by 
Congress of a Children’s Bureau in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor to 
gather, classify, and distribute for popu- 
lar use in the states and territories ac- 
curate information on all subjects relat- 
ing to the welfare of children. Of this 
he said: 
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During the five years the bill has been be- 
fore Congress no valid argument has been 
presented against it. The chief reason for 
the failure of the bill thus far has been that 
it is solely in the interest of the conservation 
of human resources, and does not directly 
touch any material interest. It is therefore 
devoid of features which would win the ad- 
vocacy of any selfish interest; and the persons 
who desire to continue to exploit the labor 
of children are naturally against it. lt is a 
scandal to the American nation that our 
national government has proved so supine in 
doing what it can to promote the welfare of 
the children of the country. 


Turning to New York state and 
especially Manhattan, Mr. loosevelt 
came out flat-footedly that the state 
should “put a stop to manufacturing in 
tenements.” New York leads in the 
amount of manufacturing carried on in 
tenement houses: The labor law contains 
no provisions to prevent the employment 
of children nor to restrict the working 
hours of minors or women in tenements. 
It provides merely that work on specified 
articles (forty-one in number) given out 
by manufacturers or contractors may not 
be carried on in a tenement living room 
unless the owner of the house has first 
obtained a license from the department 
of labor. To obtain such a license cer- 
tain sanitary requirements must be sat- 
ished. No one knows the actual extent 
of home work in New York city, as the 
inadequate force of inspectors of the 
State Labor Department cannot cover 
completely all the tenements where work 
may be carried on. The incomplete fig- 
ures: from the labor records show over 
twelve thousand tenements licensed for 
home work. 

Mr. Roosevelt advocated a commission 
of inquiry. He said: 

Actual experience has shown that under 
present conditions home work is a_ serious 
menace both to the workers and to the public. 
A home workshop is neither a home nor 
factory. The institution of the home from 
earliest times has surrounded itself with pe- 
culiar rights and traditions. To make it a 
“factory annex” is an invasion of the home 


which should not be tolerated. The home 
workshop is a factory without a closing hour. 
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All day the adults labor, with an occasional 
brief recess to look after the baby or attend 
to the most pressing household duties. After 
school and into the evening (sometimes until 
late) children of five years of age and up- 
wards assist the grown-ups, in order to in- 
crease as much as possible the daily earnings. 
In many instances children of school age re- 
main away from school entirely to work in 
the home. Home work and congestion, bad 
ventilation, and dark rooms go hand in hand. 
To permit women and little children to live 
and work in wretchedly lighted, badly venti- 
lated rooms, polluted by overcrowding, both 
from the materials for work and from the 
workers, so that the air is contaminated, fur- 
nishes new recruits to the ranks of tubercu- 
losis victims. Home work promotes truancy. 
School principals testify that the “system” con- 
stantly encourages the children to become 
“regular irregulars” in their attendance, and 
often chronic truants. 

Since 1894 the state has attempted to con- 
trol tenement-house manufacture by a system 
of regulation. Burdened by numerous other 
duties the labor department can now detail 
regularly for New York city only four in- 
spectors, and periodically but twenty, to visit 
twelve thousand licensed tenements—known 
centers of home industry. In addition thou- 
sands of houses—no one knows how many— 
in which work may be going on without a 
license also need attention. Work on any 
one of a specified list of forty-one different 
articles can only be carried on legally in a 
licensed tenement. Present-day industry has 
overtlowed into the houses to such an extent 
that over sixty other articles not mentioned 
in the law are now being made in tenement 
homes. For these no license is required, and 
work may go on under indescribably bad con- 
ditions, the output to find its way through 
channels of trade to the public. In short, the 
actual methods and possibilities of tenement 
house labor practically nullify the existing 
laws by rendering them impossible of en- 
forcement. 

The fact that the welfare of the workers 
is seriously menaced, that home life is broken 
up and that the public health is endangered 
through use of tenement-made articles makes 
imperative some action looking towards a 
remedy. Moreover, tenement house labor in- 
troduces unskilled and unsupervised work, in- 
cluding that of very young children, into com- 
petition with skilled labor in the shops, thus 
tending to reduce the proper wages of labor, 
and enabling unscrupulous employers to avoid 
the expense of shops and the necessity of sub- 
mitting to supervision by encouraging piece- 
work in the tenement houses. Organized labor 
has a legitimate interest in this matter aside 
from the general interest. The first step should 
be legislative inquiry into this whole subject, 
such an inquiry as state Senator Wainwright's 
commiuttee made concerning workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

The reasons for suggesting the appointment 
of a commission rather than the presentation 
of a bill are: 

First, the information at present at hand, 
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while amply sufficient to show absolute need of 
immediate relief, is not as complete as is de- 
sirable for the purpose of laying a basis for 
the formulation of public opinion or of secur- 
ing the enactment of the wisest provisions. 

Second, only through the operation of such 
an official commission would it be possible to 
present to the courts, which later will be 
called upon to construe the provisions of any 
enactments, a collective body of evidence show- 
ing the reasons which moved the legislature 
to the adoption of the specific enactment, what- 
ever form it may finally take. In this manner 
only, therefore, a wise and enforceable pro- 
vision of law with regard to the evils dealt 
with can be assured. 

Third, the Court of Appeals of this state 
held in the case re Jacobs that a statute for- 
bidding manufacture of tobacco in tenement 
homes is contrary to the constitution, because 
not shown clearly to be a health measure. 
If we cannot secure, as we ought to, a flat 
reversal of this mischievous decision, then it 
would be well to obtain through a commission 
such convincing and comprehensive data as 
would exclude doubt of the immediate con- 
nection between work in tenements and injury 
to the health of the workers. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED AS 
TO CONTINUOUS WORK 


In equally trenchant words the speak- 
er came out for the organization of 
working women; outlined the generous 
settlement made by mine owners and 
railroads after the Cherry disaster, 
roundly condemned the child labor per- 
mitted in western New York canneries, 
and the lobbying of the canners in de- 
feating prohibitive legislation; backed 
up the bill for a fifty-four-hour week for 
women’s work, which will be re-intro- 
duced next January by the State Feder- 
ation of Labor; and called public atten- 
tion, as the newspapers have in large 
part failed to do, to the effort to exempt 
the new supervising inspectorships in 
the Bureau of lactory Inspection from 
the civil service. 

“It’s mighty little use,” he put it, “to 
have labor laws, if we let them be en- 
forced primarily to give jobs to poli- 
ticians,” 

- To an extent, Mr. Roosevelt went out- 
side his text to urge legislation regulat- 
ing the hours of men in continuous in- 


dustries. His point was that father- 
hood no less than motherhood and 
childhood must be considered, that 


indeed, all three must be considered 
together, for the fundamental. ques- 
tion is that of the family; and 
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women and children suffer if the men 
“are killed or crippled or labor under 


conditions which inevitably tend to 
brutalize and degrade them.” He said: 


The development of modern large-scale pro- 
duction has brought about a very rapid in- 
crease in the number of workmen employed 
in industries which are operated without stop- 
ping twenty-four hours every day for seven 
days a week. These continuous industries are 
new phenomena; just as factories with dang- 
erous machinery were new phenomena. There 
must be new legislation, and new and enlight- 
ened methods of judicial interpretation of law, 
to meet the new conditions. To quote the 
counsel of the Factory Commission: “It has 
become increasingly clear that it is the duty 
of the state to safeguard the worker, not only 
against the occasional accidents, but the daily 
incidents of industry, not only against the acci- 
dents which are extraordinary, but against the 
incidents which are the ordinary occurrences 
of industrial life.’ In just the same way it 
has become the duty of the state to safe-guard 
the worker against the “‘daily incidents” of a 
trade which takes the shape of inhuman toil. 

With respect to this necessarily continuous 
seven-day work our old Sunday laws, dating 
back to an earlier generation, have broken 
down. Relief to the workers can be afforded 
only by increasing the labor force—one-seventh 
if necessary—to Iet part of the force off each 
day in the week and in that way giving every 
man one day of rest in seven. Legislation is 
needed to bring this about in this country, just 
as it has been brought about in France. And 


such legislation would be sustained by the 


courts unless they scuttled the logic on which 
the Sunday laws now on the statute books 
have been sustained; that is, as an exercise 
of the police power in protecting men from 
continuous toil. The supreme courts of prac- 
tically every state in the union have gone on 
record as upholding Sunday laws, and in 1884 
the United States Supreme Court expressed its 
approval of them “not from any right of the 
government to legislate for the promotion of 
religious observances, but from its right to 
protect all persons from the physical and moral 
debasement which come from uninterrupted 
labor.” The priests and ministers and phy- 
sicians of every mill town in America where 
the seven-day week governs could testify to 
how it undermines the comfort of their people, 
their happiness, and their health. At the pres- 
ent time, the progressive men in one big in- 
dustry where it has been at its worst—steel— 
are tackling this seven-day schedule, and it 
looks as if they were going to be able to 
down it. The American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute has passed resolutions to that effect. 
So has the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, representing churches with 
a membership of thirty millions. It is high 
time we had six-day statutes and they were 
enforced. 

In a continuous industry—whether it is a 
cement works or a trolley car, or a power 
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plant or a blast furnace, makes no difference— 
there are only two ways in which you can 
split up the twenty-four hours. There must 
be either two shifts of men each working 
twelve hours or three shifts each working 
eight. You can’t compromise on nine or ten. 
You must choose between twelve or eight, 
and, with these two choices, surely the de- 
cision must be for the eight-hour day. 

The workmen who put in the longest hours 
are classified by the New York State Bureau 
of Factory Inspection in a group labelled 
“sixty-three hours and over.” That group in- 
cludes roughly everybody above the ten-hour 
men—men who work anywhere from _ sixty- 
three to 119 hours per weck. The report of 
this bureau for 1909 showed that out of 5059 
workmen employed in the most important steel 
center in New York state, 4584 fell in this 
class. The majority of these men worked 
twelve hours a day either six or seven days a 
week. The same report shows that out of 
12,991 workmen in paper and pulp mills in 
this state, 5650 worked over sixty-three hours 
a week. Out of 9543 employed in water, 
light, and power plants 2652 worked more 
than sixty-three hours per week. In all over 
36,000 employes in the entire state worked a 
daily schedule of from ten to thirteen hours 
and over. 

lhe effect of a twelve-hour day is paralyzing 
from the standpoint of the man’s personal 
welfare, of his usefulness to his family, and 
of his usefulness as a citizen. 


OHIO AND HER 
SOCIAL NEEDS 

A state program was put forward by 
Rufus A. Longman of Cincinnati at the 
Ohio State conference of Charities and 
Correction this month in Toledo. Presi- 
dent Longman urged additional institu- 
tions for special classes (inebriates, 
feeble-minded children, and the like), 
and the more thorough elimination of 
these classes from the general popula- 
tion, where they are a source of danger 
to themselves and others. The distinc-. 
tion of his address lay in his proposal to 
create a staff of visitors or parole offi- 
cers for the purpose of extending the 
work of institutions for the insane out- 
side of their walls in a system of after- 
care suggestive of the social service 
work which is being developed as an ad- 
junct of general hospital administration 
in American cities. His recommenda- 
tions included: 

A law to compel fathers who fail to sup- 
port their families to work on the public 
roads, their wages of $1.50 per day to be 
applied to the support of their families; pro- 


vision for special officers, somewhat in the 
nature of parole officers, employed by the 
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state, to look after the needs and make special 
arrangements for the after-care of the insane, 
subsequent to their discharge from the hos- 
pital; an institution for the treatment of in- 
ebriates; a state farm for vagrants and 
habitual beggars; provision for the proper 
care of the scores of feeble-minded children 
on our streets; and a law compelling every 
institution that cares for children to have a 
board of trustees. 


What Mr. Longman said of the dull 
and troublesome boy applied in a gen- 
eral way in his consideration of the 
other classes taken up. He said: 


In our physical ills, if our trouble be only 
one of the common ailments, we can safely 
entrust it to any well trained practitioner; 
Dut if our case be uncommon and the disease 
most threatening in its nature, we seek the 
most skilled specialist and pay him almost any 
price for his services. So in our social body 
we must not trust the weak, erring, and in- 
corrigible to unskilled and untrained hands, 


Social responsibility for prevention 
with respect to one group—the blind— 
was summed in a way applicable to 
other states by Dr. Louis Strickler, pres- 
ident of the Hamilton County Blind Re- 
lief Commission, Cincinnati. He said: 


Twenty per cent of blindness is caused by 
infectious diseases. It is a matter of common 
observation that children, as a rule, do not 
contract these diseases until they start to 
school or until a brother or sister brings con- 
tagion home. The simplest and most effective 
way to prevent epidemics is school inspection, 
yet this is often opposed and resented by ig- 
norant and prejudiced parents; nevertheless it 
ought to be regularly carried out in every 
school district of the state. Incompetent op- 
ticians, also, are responsible for much of the 
prevalent: blindness; many of these opticians 
are men of little or no education and use 
only a grain of science and a ton of jug- 
glery. Syphilis is a prolific source of 
blindness, 25 per cent of it being attributable 
to this disease. The methods of controlling 
this disease have thus far been unavailing, but 
it is hoped that by education and instruction 
in sex hygiene, exemplified by the study of 
biology, knowledge can be imparted to every 
child without shocking its moral sensibility. 
ete 14 per cent of blindness is due to ac- 
cidents; and accidents are largely preventable. 
The use of defective materials in tools and 
the lack of proper guards in the machinery 
of factories are responsible for many accidents 
that issue in the loss or the impairment of 
eye-sight.” 


This, the twenty-first Ohio confer- 
ence, brought six hundred and fifty del- 
egates together, the largest number in 
the history of the body. In the words 
of a delegate, the conference drew the 
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scattered units of Ohio’s social forces 
together and sent them back to their 
respective communities with added vital 
force and enthusiasm. Various cur- 
rent phases of social work were em- 
phasized. 


BUSINESS MEN 
AND CHARITIES 


Edgar S. Adams, of the Cleveland 

Chamber of Commerce, saw in the en- 
dorsement of private charities by com- 
mercial bodies 
the strengthening of the endorsed charity in- 
stitution; the weeding out of superfluous and 
unworthy claimants; the prevention of fraud 
under the name and guise of charity; a bar to 
the establishment of new institutions where 
not needed; the increase of interest among 
business men, who are the greatest supporters; 
and the promotion of co-operation through the 
charity clearing-house. 
This catalog of goods is so inclusive as 
to bespeak, in the minds of some so- 
cial workers, the need at some later con- 
ference for a discussion of the effect 
upon the spirit and content of social 
work of “the business man in charity.” 
What will be the affect in the course of 
a decade, they ask, of such dominance 
over the humanitarian agencies of a city 
by a local body of merchants and man- 
ufacturers? They point to the fact that 
the fresh enthusiasm of the go’s over 
the “business man in politics” has suf- 
fered considerable abatement. Both the 
constructive and negative aspects of the 
endorsement committee of chambers of 
commerce, in the cities where they are 
doing effective work, are being watched 
with interest. 

Albion Fellows Bacon of Evansville, 
Indiana, brought the Ohio delegates 
face to face with the need for such a 
widespread state campaign on housing 
reform as that which she has _insti- 
gated in the adjoining commonwealth. 
“The thing that holds back the hous- 
ing problem is the ignorance of those 
who ought to help,” she argued. “What 
we need is more publicity. People ought 
to know what is going on in their 
midst.” She applied her gospel not only 
to the city but to the small town. 
J. M. Hanson of Youngstown set the 
complete destruction of slum districts as 
the goal to work for. Edward T. De- 
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vine of the New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society developed a social work- 
er’s program centering in the signifi- 
cance of the social worker, the death 
rate, the fatigue test, and the character 
test in their vital relationship to conser- 
vation movements; all of these, he de- 
clared, are in harmony with the utmost 
development of our resources and op- 
portunities. 

Another current phase of charit- 
able work was brought up by Alex- 
ander Johnson, general secretary of 
the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, who spoke on the In- 
adequacy of Relief, pointing out in the 
course of his address that, with the prog- 
ress of the times and with the broaden- 
ing application of scientific knowledge 
and the humanitarian sentiments, it is 
possible for the older leaders in chari- 
table work to learn from the younger. 
His point was that material relief if 
doled out in niggardly fashion contrib- 
utes to the making of paupers; the fear 
of giving unwisely, he held, should not 
hinder giving enough to relieve dis- 
tress and to put the recipient in the way 
of permanent self-help. 


PUBLIC OUT-DOOR 
RELIEF DISCUSSED 


There was more extended discussion 
of the subject of public out-door relief— 
a subject which has been quiescent for a 
decade or more—at the New York Con- 
ference, held at Watertown, October 
17-19. Thé proposition discussed was 
not to do away with such out-door re- 
lief throughout New York state, where 
it still exists, but to restore it in New 
York city, where it was abolished over 
thirty years ago. The chief paper was 
by Robert W. Hebberd, secretary of the 
New York State Board of Charities, 
who contended that private out door re- 
lief was inadequate, especially in the case 
of widows, and that such relief was a 
proper function of government. Mr. 
Hebberd said that from his: experience 
as commissioner of charities for New 
York city he could hardly bring himself 
to recommend a return to the old system 
of public out-door relief, but he recom- 
mended that in suitable cases the pri- 


vate relief societies should have means 
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placed at their disposal from the public 
treasury under some plan whereby “the 
private societies would supply the ma- 
chinery of distribution, rendering un- 
necessary the duplication effort, and 
keeping out all political consideration,” 

The discussion was opened by Fred- 
eric Almy of the Buffalo C. O. S., who 
declared himself opposed to any subsi- 
dies to private charities, no matter 
whether the money is disbursed by 
the Charity; itself. or ‘by “the city 
on its recommendation, “because such 
subsidies lead to sectarian appeals, 
to lobbying, and to a scrambling 
at the public trough for patronage. These 
evils exist with subsidies to private in- 
stitutions and would be more flagrant 
with the more easily abused out-door 
relief; 

Public), out-door. ‘relief. exists” un 
Buffalo, said Mr. Almy, and where it 
is inadequate, Charity Organization So- 
ciety aid is sometimes given in the same 
family, but as a rule the more helpable 
families and more difficult families are 
referred to the Charity Organization 
Society, leaving the more chronic, un- 
alterable ones to the city, as in London. 
Mr. Almy said that he is opposed to 
public out-door relief because it is never 
accompanied by an adequate staff to 
safeguard the relief and make it effect- 
ive for good. He said that mere relief, 


apart from salaries, is more niggardly 


and inadequate for individual families 
with public charity than with private 
charity; and that publie out-door relief 
went bare, without a plan, without a 
friend, and has nowhere developed the 
case committee, the constructive plan, 
and the volunteer visitor, which make 
charity flexible and personal. Where 
personality rather than control is of the 
essence, private charity is better than 
public. If private charity lacks the en- 
ergy to find adequate relief it will lack 
the wisdom to use it. 

Edward T. Devine denied that relief 
is a public function. He said the ques- 
tion is not whether private charity would 
like to have more money to spend, but 
whether public out-door relief would be 
beneficial. Public out-door relief would 
require at least a million dollars a year 
in New York city, and he firmly believed, 
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from ample experience in Berlin, in Par- 
is,-and in this country, that with it there 
would be more neglected poverty and 
distress than without it. 

Mary Breed of the Albany Charity 
Organization Society said that her ex- 
perience when in Boston was that with 
public out door relief politics would 
sometimes interfere with good construc- 
tive plans. Miss Florence Kelley spoke 
of the many widows whose chidren are 
now in asylums because both public and 
private out door relief are inadequate. 

May Vida Clark, of the New York 
State Charities Aid, thought Mr. Heb- 
berd had hit the nail on the head in sug- 
gesting more cooperation between pub- 
lic and private relief, especially in small 
cities. I'rank E. Wade of Buffalo, of 
the State Prison Commission, believed 
that the support of widows and children 
was a public function. He said he was 
optimistic enough to believe that with 
effort good citizens can reform public 
abuses. 


CALL ON THE STATE 
FOR NEEDED ACTION 


One of the strongest impressions made 
upon the mind of an observer at this 
twelfth New York State conference was 
the repeated insistent, and earnest call 
upon the state for action regarding con- 
ditions in which the conference was 
vitally interested and which only legis- 
lative enactment could remedy. This 
call was heard from the president’s ad- 
dress at the opening session, through 
the papers on vagrancy, on child labor, 
on housing, on defective delinquents, to 
the report of the chairman on_ public 
institutions on the last day. Without 
favorable action on the part of the state, 
progress along the lines indicated was 
felt to be impossible. Dr. Max Lands- 
berg of Rochester, president of the con- 
ference, reccived the progress made 
since 1900 in the understanding of char- 
itable and correctional problems. He 
pointed out that the volume of prob- 
lems, however, is constantly. increasing, 
and that the growth in the number of 
offenders in institutions is out of pro- 
portion to the growth in population. To 
combat this danger, Dr. Landsberg rec- 
ommended 
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the abolition of the county jail, state care of 
misdemeanants, a reformatory institution for 
boys between sixteen and twenty-one years of 
age who are guilty of misdemeanors, the 
establishment of a farm colony for vagrants, 
the completion of the New York ‘Training 
School for Boys and of Letchworth Village, 
and the enlargement of the Training School 
for Girls at Hudson. 

A plea for more liberal appropriations 
followed a depiction of the evil results 
of insufficient accommodation for the 
insane and for the feeble-minded, and 
of the beneficial results of carrying out 
the provisions of the permissive inebriety 
bill and of following an aggressive cam- 
paign for good housing and against 
tuberculosis. Dr. Landsberg closed his 
address by calling attention to the neces- 
sity of state supervision of private char- 
ities. 

A memorial to William Pryor Letch- 
worth, president of the first conference, 
written by Dr. Stephen Smith, was read 
by William R. Stewart of New York. 

At the meeting of the Committee on 
the Care and Relief of the Poor in their 
Homes, Anna B. Pratt of Elmira, chair- 
man, gave a graphic description of the 
evils arising from passing on wanderers 
from one town to another, and an ac- 
count of the attempt to check this cus- 
tom by use of a telegraphic code in in- 
vestigation and by the cooperation of 
charitable societies throughout the coun- 
try. The size of the tramp army, how- 
ever, which she placed at 500,000, 
makes some other method necessary, if 
vagrancy is to be diminished and finally 
abolished. Three countries in Europe 
she said, have eliminated the tramp, the 
most remarkable remedy being the forc- 
ed and free labor colonies of Switzer- 
land. Twenty farm colonies may be 
needed to eliminate tramps in New 
York alone. Miss Pratt touched upon 
the evil of the half-charitable lodging- 
houses in connection with tramps and 
urged state lodging-houses. 

The boy vagrant, it was pointed out, 
is one of the most serious phases of the 


_ tramp problem; therefore, the necessity 


for the school to compete successfully 
with the lure of the road is evident. The 
connection between study and the work 
of the world was taken up by Prof. 
A. D. Dean of Albany in a paper on 
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State Responsibility in Vocational Guid- 
ance and Vocational Education. Pro- 
fessor Dean indicated the threefold ser- 
vice of vocational guidance—personal, in 
relation to the child; social, in the in- 
vestigation of industries with study of 
their relation to opportunity, health, and 
morals; and educational, to the com- 
munity. One of the aims is to broaden 
the choice of work and safeguard the 
transition from school to work. Occu- 
pations for children are often deadening 
or temporary—fitting for nothing for the 
adult. The follow-up work with the 
employed children may result in com- 
pulsory part-time and _ continuation 
schools. Public opinion may be influenc- 
ed toward the fixing of a higher com- 
pulsory school age based upon efficiency 
rather than years. Vocational guidance 
will help mold school life as prepara- 
tion for working life and will make em- 
ployment more educational. A proposed 
plan of the New York Department of 
Education is to have the school system 
-begin to separate at the end of the sixth 
grade into three branches. After the 
elementary period, there will be a great- 
er differentiation into (a) high school 
system, (b) business schools, and (c) 
industrial, agricultural, and home-mak- 
ing schools. State effort should cooper- 
ate with local effort for effective educa- 
tion. 

Two forms of child labor in New York 
state, home manufacture in tenements 
and work in canneries were considered 
by the committee on this subject. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, chairman, emphasized 
the impossibility of having effective in- 
spection of the 1300 houses licensed for 
home manufacturing. Therefore the 
number of children working cannot be 
known nor the number of hours they 
work nor the conditions under which 
they work. Mrs. Kelley urged the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investi- 
gate the subject of tenement house work, 
so that there will be a body of knowl- 
edge regarding the relation of the work 
to public health and to the health of 
children. 

George A. Hall of the New York 
Child Labor Committee told of the 
evil effects on home and school life, 
and the danger to health through the 
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spread of disease. The possibility of 
doing work at home has increased the 
congestion of population and of traffic. 
Declaring that there are seventy-seven 
factories with 40,000 workers, in one 
block, he insisted that state regulation 
has proved inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory. Prohibition of manufacture in 
living rooms seems the ultimate solu- 
tion, he thought. In 1882, the law 
against the manufacture of cigars in 
tenements was declared unconstitutional 
because it was not clearly shown to be 
a health measure. The need now is for 
a mass of evidence. 

The difficulties met with in the ad- 
ministration of the law and the need of 
more complete registration of births 
were pointed out by Pauline Goldmark 
of the New York Bureau of Social Re- 
search. 


SEX INSTRUCTION 
AMONG MOTHERS 


The necessity for earlier sex educa- 
tion and a “program for mothers,” were 
emphasized by the Committee on Public 
Health, of which Dr. George W. Goler, 
Rochester was chairman. In outlining 
a program of sex education Dr. Ira S. 
Wile of New York stated that sex prob- 
lems have two fundamental causes— 
temptation and will. This paper pro- 
voked the liveliest discussion of the con- 
ference. Society presents temptation, 
said Dr, Wile, through social evils and 
these evils can be remedied only by so- 
ciety. The will is individual. The de- 
velopment of the will of the child is 
largely within the power of the parents. 
The two influences at work on the char- 
acter of the child are the home and com- 
panionships. Dr. Wile therefore advo- 
cated that the sex instruction be begun 
in the home at the time of the child's 
first questions, and that an intellectual 
morality be established. Otherwise the 
child will obtain piece-meal information 
elsewhere and the confidential relation- 
ship between mother and child will 
break. Dr. Wile noted three age per- 
iods—the age of mythology, of chivalry, 
and of civic awakening; each period 
needs its special kind of instruction. 

That the intimate relation of the ob- 
stetrician to the prospective mother can 
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and should be made the means of her 
education in anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene, was the view of Dr. Paul T. 
Harper, of Albany. Dr. Harper describ- 
ed the need of regulation of the prac- 
tices of midwives. 

A program for remedying the hous- 
ing evils which every city has was sug- 
gested by John Ihlder of New York, 
showing existing conditions to public- 
spirited citizens, a social investigation 
for assembling facts, and then the pas- 
sage and enforcement of proper legisla- 
tion might be appropriate steps, said Mr. 
Ihlder, in such a program. Three fea- 
tures of law enforcement were declared 
by John J. Murphy, New York tenement 
house commissioner to be the education 
of the public, prosecutions, and the vacat- 
ing of dangerous houses. To the ignor- 
ance and apathy of the public Edmund 
J. Butler of New York ascribed the ex- 
istence of privy vaults and their attend- 
ant evils. The need for housing laws 
was declared to extend to second and 
third class cities. 

A committee of the Prison As- 
sociation of New York has _ recently 
been formed to study the defective 
delinquent and to secure legislation for 
their proper custodial care. Feeble- 
minded criminals said Dr. Charles Bern- 
stein of Rome, do not belong in a re- 
formatory institution for normal boys 
and are a hinderance to the work for 
the brighter boys. As present laws do 
not permit the transference of defective 
delinquents to custodial asylums; they 
are ultimately returned to the commun- 
ity, where they usually fall again into 
crime, 

Urging that children should be kept 
in real homes—not make-shifts main- 
tained on charitable pittances, with 
children necessarily neglected by work- 
ing mothers, nor homes that menace 
health—Dr. Ludwig Bernstein of New 
York, chairman of the Committee on 
Children, declared that commitment and 
placing out should nevertheless be reg- 
ulated by the age of the child, by its 
health, former environment, and educa- 
tion. In this connection the large op- 
portunity for molding character enjoyed 
by the “cottage mother” was pointed out 
by Dr. Charles H. Johnson of Albany. 
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Peculiar physical, mental, and tempera- 
mental traits are necessary for efficiency 
in that work, he thought. Efficiency, 
he said, was the ability to get results. 


SEASIDE PARK AND 
HOSPITAL SECURED 


Another “Seven Years’ War” is end- 
ed. Last week the New York Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment voted to 
condemn the 250-acre site on Rockaway 
Beach, and this will now be made into 
a seaside park for the city. The Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor will immediately carry into 
effect the purposes of the funds raised 
for an enlarged hospital for crip- 
pled children, the first of several health 
institutions planned for the tract in ad- 
dition to its use as a recreation beach. 
It is hoped that condemnation proceed- 
ings may be completed so as to allow 
this work to be begun before snow 
flies. The board acquired also the 
Dreamland site of seven acres at 
Coney Island, and this, too, will be 
be made into a park. 

For the Rockaway Beach property 
$1,225,000 will be paid, and for the 
Dreamland tract $1,000,000. It was 
stated at the meeting of the board that 
these sums are only a portion of about 
$5,000,000 which is to be spent by New 
York City in the near future for sea- 
side parks. 

The purchase of the Rockaway Beach 
property for a city park has been urged 
for seven years. In June, 1904, Charles 
B. Stover pointed out? that this was the 
only remaining site which the city 
could turn into a large ocean park, 
Combating the argument that the place 
was inaccessible to New Yorkers, he 
thus early staked the moral claim of the 
city to the wonderful beach front. 

The project has been alternately re- 
vived and lost sieht of for several years,* 
The Dreamland fire at Coney Island last 
summer seemed a suitable moment to 
revive the plan, and the Parks and 
Playground Association took it up. A 
special Committee on Seaside Parks, 
representing numerous civic bodies, was 


See Charities for June 4, 1904. 
*See THp Survey for Aug. 12, 1911. 
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created, with Jacob A. Riis as chairman. 
This committee has been laboring all 
summer to put the matter througn, Mr. 
Riis putting the fire into it with which 
he attacked Mulberry Bend years ago. 

The citizens’ committee lost two of its 
members by death during its sessions, 
the Very Rev. William J. White, of 
Brooklyn, and the Rev. Dr. John B. 
Devins. In taking leave of his asso- 
ciates on the committee last week, 
Chairman Riis expressed the hope that 
the securing of this park and hospital 
will be “the beginning of a benefaction 
which will extend its chain of hospitals 
in the coming years down the whole At- 
lantic coast, as has already been done 
in France and England.” He said also: 


We should not forget, in the rejoicing over 
victory, Charles B. Stover, who years ago laid 
the foundation deep for the success of today, 
and the city officials who have been most help- 
ful from the beginning: Borough President 
George A. McAneny, Comptroller William A. 
Prendergast, President of the Board of AI- 
dermen John Purroy Mitchel, and Vice-presi- 
dent [francis P. Bent, President of the Bor- 
ough of Queens Maurice E. Connolly. They 
all deserve the gratitude of the people. 


ON FIRE AND OTHER 
FACTORY HAZARDS 


The Factory Investigation Commis- 
sion, created by act of the New York 
legislature last July, has held its first 
hearings. The commission had _ its 
origin in the need for new fire legisla- 
tion which was brought out so tragically 
at the Washington Place factory fire last 
winter; but its scope includes all “‘exist- 
ing peril to life and health of operators.” 
The legislative members of the commis- 
sion include the democratic leaders—of 
the two houses of Congress—Senator 
Robert F. Wagner, chairman, who is 
chairman of the commission, and As- 
semblyman Alfred E. Smith—also Sena- 
tor Charles E. Hamilton, Assemblymen 
Cyrus W. Phillips, and Edward D. Jack- 
son. The four members appointed by 
the governor are Mary E. Drier, of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, Samuel 
Gompers, Simon Brentano, a member of 
the Fifth Avenue association, and 
Robert E. Dowling, a real estate agent. 
At the opening session Abram I. Elkus, 
attorney for the commission, outlined 
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the commission’s aims, scope and plan 
of work. 

The investigation of fire conditions is 
under the direction of H. F. J. Porter; 
who with three assistants will make a 
study of representative buildings in the 
factory districts of New York city, with 
Fourteenth street as a center. The in- 
vestigation of sanitation, including occu- 
pational diseases, will be in charge of Dr. 
George M. Price of the Joint. Board of 
Sanitary Control of the Cloak-makers’ 
Union. 

Dr. Price’s investigations will cover the 
printing trades, tobacco, chemicals, four 
food industries (ice cream, candy, pic- 
kling, and baking), and the work of 
women in the manufacture of paper 
boxes, human hair goods, artificial 
flowers, and feathers. Seven inspectors 
will be employed, two of them phy- 
sicians. One hundred bakeries will 
be visited at the night shife, and 
from twenty-five to fifty factories in 
each of the other trades will be covered. 
The inquiry will be limited to sanitation 
and ventilation. With Dr. Price’s re- 
port on these industries will be included 
the result of an investigation of sanita- 
tion carried on under the direction of 
Pauline Goldmark of the Bureau of 
Social Research, a report by John B. 
Andrews on lead, phosphorus, and mer- 
cury poisoning in New York state, and 
material on sanitary conditions in the 
garment trades gathered by the state De- 
partment of Labor and the Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control of the cloak- and 
suit-makers’ Union. 


FACTS BROUGHT OUT 
AT PUBLIC HEARINGS 

These investigations by experts and 
the deliberative sessions on their results 
will undoubtedly, as in the case of the 
Illinois Commission on Occupational 
Diseases, be the most important part of 
the work of the commission. Popular 
interest is being attracted and some in- 
teresting testimony will be offered at the 
public hearings. Much of the first three 
days’ testimony was a repetition of..facts 
already familiar through the coroner’s 
inquest after the Washington place fire. 
The public officials were more clear-cut, 

*See Top Survpy, October 7; 1911. 
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however, and definite in their recom- 
mendations for lessening the hazard to 
life from fire. From the fire department 
former fire-chief Edward Croker and 
the present chief, John Kenlon, testified, 
the latter reporting on an investigation 
of fire conditions he had caused to be 
made in the last two months, which 
brought to light 1,032 violations of build- 
ing code regulations, 607 violations of 
charter provisions in regard to extingu- 
ishers and alarms, 401 violations of fire 
regulations of the Department of Labor, 
twenty-nine of the tenement house law, 
and twelve of the sanitary code—al- 
together 2081 violations, none of which 
the fire department was given the power 
to correct. Mr. Kenlon’s first recom- 
mendation was that such power be given 
his department, with the right to hale 
violators to court. As fire preventives 
he recommended automatic sprinklers in 
all manufacturing buildings without ex- 
ception, fire towers for low buildings 
and fire walls for high, the absolute bar- 
ring of wooden partitions, and the strict- 
est possible enforcement of regulations 
against dirt and rubbish. 

Mr. Kenlon stated that there are be- 
tween two and three hundred buildings 
in New York at the present time whose 
fire conditions are like those which ex- 
isted in the Asch building. In support 
of his statement he offered to put a list 
of addresses in the hands of the com- 
mission. 

The recommendations of Rudolf Mil- 
ler, superintendent of buildings, differed 
in some respects from those of Chief 
Kenlon. He was in agreement in urging 
the necessity of giving the fire department 
inspecting power so that it could force 
the remedying of violations, but he be- 
lieved the best way to achieve the latter 
was to give the Building Department 
power of summarily vacating the offend- 
ing building. The chief handicaps of his 
bureau are, he stated, the necessity of 
bringing suit in case the owner does not 
remedy a violation, the distribution of 
responsibility among many departments, 
the inadequate number of inspectors, and 
the lack of power to reinspect buildings 
except on complaint. As an illustration 
of the cumbersome process of enforcing 
the remedying defects he said that 
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the bureau now had 2500 fire-escape 
cases on hand. Many of these are’on 
complaints sent in since the Asch fire, 
some, however, are cases that have hung 
fire for many months, some even for 
years. His chief structural recommen- 
dations were balanced stair ladders where 
outside fire-escapes are necessary, but, 
as infinitely preferable to such means of 
exit, a system of inside smoke-proof 
staircases proportioned to the number of 
persons in a_ building, with fire walls 
bisecting high buildings. 

He urged the strict limitation of the 
number of occupants permitted in a 
building in the same way that we to-day 
regulate the weight that may be put on 
a given floor. He advocated a certifi- 
cate of occupancy. Deputy Inspector H. 
L. Schnur, who represented the Depart- 
ment of Labor, recommended the weed- 
ing out of old and inefficient inspectors 
from that department, voluntary re- 
ports. from high-grade establishments 
which would release the time of the staff 
to concentrate on bad and indifferent 
factories. Among others who testified 
before the commission was Leonora 
O'Reilly, organizer of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, who described and 
showed photographs to illustrate fire and 
sanitary conditions in several paper-box 
factories she had recently visited. One 
of these buildings had formerly been 
occupied by a firm of cloak-makers, 
whom the Joint Board of Sanitary Con- 
tract forced to move from their dan- 
gerous quarters by the simple and effec- 
tive method of the strike. 


HOEY - SULLIVAN 
BILL BECOMES LAW 


At the opening of the hearings no bill 
to remedy fire conditions in New York 
city had as yet become law. On October 
19 the Hoey-Sullivan bill was signed by 
the governor. This bill empowers the 
fire commissioner to order the remedy- 
ing of violations or inadequacies in 
means of exit and to order vacation of 
buildings in which imminent perils to 
life exists through such violation or in- 
adequacy, though the owner is given the 
right to appeal against such an order to 
a board of survey. The bill also estab- 
lishes a Bureau of Fire Prevention. 
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These changes are, as Fire Commis- 
sioner Joseph Johnson is quoted as say- 
ing, revolutionary in sound but worth 
little unless public opinion is brought to 
bear to secure an adequate appropria- 
tion from the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. Advocates of the reform 
point out that the postal forwarded to 
Albany by the secretary of the commis- 
sion on the lack of authority in depart- 
ments to correct the dangerous condi- 
tions shown by Fire Chief Kenlon’s re- 
port hastened the signing of the new 
bill. The fact that the commissioner is 
to resume its sittings in New York in 
a few weeks may have a like effect on 
the appropriation. 

The Commission will present a report 
to the legislature on T'ebruary 12, and 
will then ask for an extension of time 
to carry on more intensive investiga- 
tions. For, while those who are follow- 
ing its hearings appreciate the results 
thus attributed to the publicity it has 
given imperative needs, the responsibil- 
ity of the commission itself reaches 
deeper into making fundamental and con- 
structive investigations as a basis for per- 
manent action. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE 
MARKS NEW ADVANCES 


“Though the history of her civiliza- 
tion stretches back three hundred years, 
swaddling-clothes still wrap her social 
problems"’—this is characterization by a 
delegate to the twelfth annual Canadian 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
whieh met this fall in Hamilton, Ont. To 
his mind a new, wider, more national in- 
terest in social work is manifesting itself. 
For the first time delegates came from 
the east and west of Ontario. It was a 
dominant note of the conference that 
Canada, with a population of eight mil- 
lions, still largely rural, and with its in- 
dustrial development just beginning, has 
the opportunity to avoid the blunders of 
countries where industry is older and city 
life more complex. Yet facts were 
brought out showing that this opportun- 
ity is being missed ; that the problems are 
outgrowing their swaddling-clothes ; that 
bad housing, over-crowding, high death 
rates from preventable diseases, deser- 
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tion, and non-support are appearing in 
Canadian cities, and that only a start has 
been made in effective remedial effort 
or preventive legislation. Institutional 
care has been largely developed, but 
agencies for prevention are few. An en- 
couraging sign was the presence at the 
conference of a number of city officials, 
especially those connected with the pobice 
and charitable departments. There was 
response to the address of James F. 
Jackson, superintendent of charities and 
correction of Cleveland, O., when he 
said that in the cities social and economic 
questions come to the front and come 
hard. This was at a Sunday afternoon 
mecting given up to a discussion of the 
closer co-operation of the churches with 
charitable agencies. The point was car- 
ried further by Samuel Arnold, secre- 
tary of the Associated Charities of Tor- 
onto, Ont. The increasing perplexities 
of the immigration problem in Canadian 
cities were revealed by Edith Elwood of 
Evangelia settlement, Toronto, to whose 
mind there will be need for active neigh- 
borhood work in every city in the Do- 
minion in the next few years. 

Not only city problems but questions 
of law and administration dealing with 
the social responsibilities of the provin- 
cial governments were emphasized. The 
decision to hold the next conference in 
Montreal at the time of the Child Wel- 
fare Exhibit there was significant in this 
connection. Ontario has taken a position 
of leadership hitherto in securing coop- 
eration among the social and charitable 
agencies. The mid-western Canadians 
have been the pioneers in their collective 
assault on public opinion. For the first 
time the conference will be held outside 
of Ontario, and it is hoped by this move 
to enlist the cooperation of the sister 
province of Quebec. 

The discussions of feeble-mindedness 
and wife-desertion illustrated the active 
trend of opinion with respect to provin- 
cial and dominion legislation. Out of the 
former discussion sprang a_ resolution 
which declared that many of the inmates 
of Canadian jails, prisons, hospitals, 
houses of refuge, and charitable institu- 
tions are abnormal, and that many back- 
ward children in the public schools need 
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special education. The resolution, which 
was carried unanimously, called for the 
appointment of a commission of five 
or more persons—to represent the con- 
ference, the Ontario government, and the 
general public—to frame a definite plan 
to deal with the whole question. In the 
opinion of J. P. Downey, superintendent 
of the Hospital for Feeble-minded at 
Orillia, there are 6,000 feeble-minded 
persons in Ontario who should be cared 
for in institutions where the sexes could 
be segregated. 

Staff Inspector Kennedy of the moral- 
ity department of the Toronto police gave 
as the four chief causes of wife-desertion 
drink, gambling, double living, and the 
interference of friends. “Cures” applied 
by the morality department he described 
as one week in prison to sober and 
think, then supervision for a time, and 
weekly collections of money for the fam- 
ily’s support. Immediate need for revision 
of the criminal code on this subject was 
pointed out by J. Howard Falk of Win- 
nipeg. Punishment should be made ade- 
quate, he declared, the marriage tie should 
be recognized legally as binding the hus- 
band to provide for his wife and off- 
spring, unless adultery has been proved 
against the wife, and the authorities 
should be enabled to follow up deserters 
who leave their province. 

J. J. Kelso, of Toronto, broached the 
problem of the pensioning of mothers in 
its bearing on the wife desertion prob- 
lem. JHle thought that many parents 
shirk their responsibility towards the 
family because the law too easily al- 
lows children to be placed in institu- 
tions. He held that “instead of forcing 
the mother to go out to work for the 
support of her children she should be 
paid to remain at home and take care of 
them when she showed a disposition to 
do so. It would not cost half so much 
as it does now to maintain them in or- 
phanages and reformatories.” A com- 
mittee of which Mr. Kelso is chairman 
was appointed to consider legislation 
dealing with this matter. 


CONSOLIDATION OF 
NEGRO AGENCIES 


A new stage in constructive social 
work among negroes may result from 
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a re-organization of agencies affected 
last week. Three organizations—the 
Committee for Improving the Industrial 
Conditions of Negroes in New York, the 
National League for the Protection of 
Colored Women, and the Committee on 
Urban Conditions Among Negroes— 
have consolidated and formed the 
National League on Urban Conditions 
Among Negroes. The membership of 
the new league consists of equal repre- 
sentation from the membership of the 
three organizations. 

The objects of the league are: 

To carry on constructive and preventive 
social work among Negroes, for improving 
their social and economic conditions in urban 
centers; to bring about co-ordination and co- 
operation between existing agencies working 
in the interests of Negroes, and to develop 
other agencies where necessary; to secure and 
train Negro social workers; to make such 
studies in cities as may be required for the 
carrying out of the objects of the league. 

The officers are: 

Prot. BE. Ro Ac Seligman}. chaimman: Dr; 
Wm. L. Bulkley, Mrs. Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr., 
and Jacob W. Mack, vice-chairman; Edward 
E. Pratt, secretary; A. S. Frissell, treasurer; 
1, Hollingsworth Wood, assistant treasurer. 


The executive committee consists of 
the officers and: 

Paul D. Cravath, Prof. Felix Adler, and 
Frances A. Kellor, from the Committee on 
Urban Conditions Among Negroes; Dr. E. P. 
Roberts, Mrs, E. B. Leaf, and Mrs. Haley 
Fiske, from the National League for the Pro- 
tection of Colored Women; the Rev. Wm. 
H. Brooks, Abraham Lefkowitz, and the Rev. 

H. Bishop, from the Committee for Im- 
proving the Industrial Conditions of Negroes 
in New York. 


Prof. George E. Haynes, of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, is director of the new 
league, and E. K. Jones is field secre- 
tary in New York. Branches of the 
national league are being organized in 
Baltimore, Memphis, St. Louis, Nash- 
ville, and Louisville, and others will be 
started soon. These committees will 
carry on work similar to that done in 
New York by the Committee on Urban 
Conditions Among Negroes which was 
organized largely through the efforts. of 
Mrs. Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr. During the 
present year this committee had made a 
preliminary survey of the Harlem dis- 
trict, conducted the work of a Central 
Bureau of Negro Fresh Air Agencies, 
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supervised all of the fresh-air work 
among Negroes in New York during 
the last summer, and maintained a camp 
for colored boys at Manorville, L. I. 
The National League for the Protection 
of Colored .Women, which established 
stations in Philadelphia, Memphis, Balti- 
more, New York, and Norfolk, has kept 
a list of reliable employment agencies, 
maintained amusement clubs for women, 
and carried on probation work. The 
Committee for Improving the Industrial 
Conditions of Negroes in New York has 
had as specific objects the promotion of 
education, the development of employ- 
ment agencies for artisans, and the co- 
ordination of social work among the 
Negro districts of the city. It has been 
successful in securing the extension of 
public night schools for industrial train- 
ing. 

The plans of the new league include 
surveys of all the districts inhabited by 
the 70,000 Negroes of Greater New 
York, the organization of a chain of 
colored boys’ clubs throughout the city, 
and the holding, on Dec. 4, of a city 
conference of Negro Social Workers,— 
tne first ever held. 


DUST, BABIES, 
AND DISEASE 


The details of a series of experiments 
into the manner of the spread of infan- 
tile paralysis, ‘conducted by Dr. Marcus 
Neusteadter of New York city and Dr. 
William C. Thro of Cornell Medical Col- 
lege, were described before a_ recent 
meeting of the New York Academy 
of Medicine. Specialists present com- 
mended the experiments as an epochi- 
al advance in the medical knowledge of 
the disease. Six monkeys had been used, 
and the results obtained were declared 
to indicate, first, that the disease is emi- 
nently an infantile ailment and prevails 
principally among the very youngest 
children, those who play on the floor; 
second, that the disease is one which 
occurs mostly in the dry season; third, 
that the character of the neighborhood 
and living premises in which it is found 
does not play a material part in its 
spread—that, in fact, it may occur any- 
where; fourth, that children in the same 
family may -be attacked one after the 
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other and that in a given house children 
may be attacked in different families in 
fairly quick succession and along the 
lines of neighborly communication; and, 
fifth, that the upper air-passages appear 
to be the channels of the infection. 

During March the two experimenters 
collected the sweepings, of from three 
to six months’ standing, from rooms 
where nineteen different cases of infan- 
tile paralysis had occurred. These were 
dried for several days, then sifted, mac- 
erated in a normal salt solution, and fil- 
tered through paper and a Berkfeld filter. 
This solution, after it had been kept on 
ice for six days, was injected under the 
outer lining of the monkey's brain. An 
injection into the spine of the monkey 
was made a few days later from the 
nasal discharges of nineteen human pa- 
tients. There were no noticeable results 
from either injection. Similarly the sec- 
ond and third monkeys received inser- 
tions, except that the dust extracts were 
from sweepings of six weeks’ and two 
weeks’ standing, respectively. The au- 
topsies again revealed no satisfactory 
evidences of infantile paralysis. 

The sweepings of a case of one week’s 
standing, after being shaken constantly 
for six hours with one hundred cubic 
centimeters normal salt solution evapor- 
ated to a consistency of five-sixths, were 
injected into the brain of the fourth 
monkey. This animal gave evidences of 
the disease, but recovered. A fifth mon- 
key received into its spinal canal five 
cubic centimeters of sterile water in 
which had been macerated sweepings 
from a room where a four-year-old child 
had been stricken and had been paralyz- 
ed in two days. The monkey seven days 
afterward showed positive evidences of 
the disease. Then the fourth monkey, 
which had given results of no value from 
sweepings, and a sixth animal, were in- 
jected with a culture from the fifth. 
Both became violently ill and showed 
positive signs of infantile paralysis. 
From these results the physicians drew 
conclusions pointing to the belief that 
room dust is a medium through which the 
virus of infantile paralysis spreads. 

Dr. Rosenbluth, after observing 117 
cases of the disease at Beth Israel and 
Mount Sinai hospitals, and taking pains 
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to learn the original diagnosis of each 
case, found that in 65 per cent of the 
cases the diagnosis had characterized the 
disease as of the upper air-passages, and 
in 35 per cent as of the intestinal tract. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


MEDICAL CHARITIES IN 
JAPAN 


ALLEN K. FAUST 


The Emperor of Japan some months 
ago issued a very important rescript 
which, freely translated, reads as fol- 
lows: 

In consequence of present-day conditions, 
it is necessary to enhance our people’s wel- 
fare. Economic changes are slowly taking 
place. At such a time the mind of man is 
prone to go astray. The government ouglit 
most carefully to consider this and make 
strenuous endeavors to advance industries and 
to further education, so that healthy progress 
may result. If 
among our people, who for the lack of medical 
attention are allowed to die before they have 
reached their natural limit of life, such have 
our deepest concern and sympathy. We hope, 
therefore, by means of free dispensaries and 
free medical treatment, to open a way for 
their relief, To this end, we contribute from 
the Privy Purse an amount of money (1,- 
500,000 yen) as a foundation. Follow out our 
wishes by investing it sccurely and applying it 
effectively, so that for a long time it may be 
the source of help to many people. 


Upon the announcement of this im- 
perial munificence a movement was at 
once started for soliciting additional sub- 
scriptions from Japanese men of wealth. 
Prime Minister Katsura invited many 
rich men to his home and appealed to 
them for contributions. An association 
was organized called Saiseikwai (Life- 
restoring Association), to devise plans 
for carrying out the emperor's instruc- 
tions. Prince Fushimi has been appoint- 
ed director-general of the association and 
Prime Minister Katsura is its president. 
The result of this work has been that 
about 20,000,000 yen have been subscrib- 
ed, with a possibility of the final amount 
reaching 30,000,000 yen. The details of 
the plans have not yet been made public, 
but it has been suggested that tickets for 
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free medical treatment be issued to the 
sick among the very poor, and that spec- 
ial consideration be given to the suffer- 
ers from tuberculosis, syphilitic diseases, 
trachoma, and the like. 

The strong family system of Japan 
has been an immense asset to the coun- 
try, whether considered economically or 
as a means of social control. Publie 
opinion in this connection has been so 
powerful that poor relatives could hardly 
be neglected with impunity. But the in- 
troduction of ideas from the West with- 
out corresponding social institutions and 
the great economic pressure under which 
a large part of the population is patiently 
living have made the former family char- 
ity totally inadequate. Those in author- 
ity are keenly conscious of this situation, 
and the Life-restoring Association is an 
opportune product of the needs of the 
new times. According to some Japanese 
papers, it is also believed that the present 
movement for a larger philanthropy will 
go far to prevent any further cropping 
out of anarchistic tendencies. 

There is pressing need in Japan for 
the new philanthropy in behalf of the 
sick among the “submerged tenth.” The 
country is far advanced in the science of 
medicine, but the beneficent influence of 
the healing art has not yet been social- 
ized, has not yet permeated down to the 
lower strata of society. 

Tuberculosis is in Japan, as every- 
where, the most destructive of the ene 
mies of society. According to the latest 
official statistics, published in August of 
this year, 133,000 persons are annually 
sacrificed to the tubercle bacillus. This 
is an average of about twenty-seven per- 
sons to every 10,000. The whole num- 
ber of patients is of course many times 
more than the number of deaths, Up 
to the beginning of the present move- 
ment, practically nothing had been done, 
in a public way, for the relief of the dire 
distress caused by the great white plague. 
Japan is, therefore, to be congratulated 
upon the forward step which she has 
now taken. There are also good reasons 
to believe that the government will not 
allow this movement to cease until an 
adequate solution of the problem shall 
have been found. 

Sendai, Japan, August 24, IQII. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION 
. NEW YORK 


PAUL KENNADAY 


New York Association for Labor Legislation 


IN 


Between the chief court of the state 
on the one hand, and the chief executive 
of the state on the other, Labor Legisla- 
tion in New York has had about as 
much chance for progress in the past 
year as the poor camel when he found 
himself looking into the eye of the 
needle. The Court of Appeals has heid 
fast to an interpretation of the law from 
which there is no escape except through 
the laborious process of constitutional 
amendment, if New York is to have even 
such a circumscribed Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act as that proposed by the 
recent Wainwright Commission. How- 
ever, the people of New York were given 
their day in court and now their remedy 
is at least in sight; if still long deferred. 

It remained for the governor, ably 
seconded by the majority of the Civil 
Service Commission, when every con- 
sideration of right public service called 
for deliberation and publicity, to put in 
the way of labor an obstacle well fitted, 
if not well devised, to halt its progress 
for many years to come. Practically re- 
organizing the Department of Labor and 
enlarging the inspectorial force from 
sixty to eighty-five men and women, 
providing for a division of the State 
into seven industrial districts over each 
of which was to be placed a supervising 
inspector with large power and_ incal- 
culable opportunity for good or evil to 
the great mass of industrial workers of 
the state, the Phillips law seemed a 
triumph of legislation. But in the dog- 
days of July, up at Albany, the State 
Civil Service Commission quietly took 
the starch out of this new law. On July 
25, it received a communication from 
the Commissioner of Labor asking to 
have placed in the exempt class the 
eight supervising inspectors whom the 
Wainwright Commission had specifically 
recommended should be under civil 
service control. Two days later it re- 
ceived and without more ado adopted 
the commissioner’s request when submit- 
ted in a phraseology in conformity with 
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the rules and regulations of the commis- 
sion. Then and there. Messrs Kraft, 
Burton, and Ludvigh, under oath to en- 
force the law that appointment to the 
public service wherever practible shall 
be by competitive examination, conclud- 
ed upon the mere reading of this stereo- 
typed request to put these inspectors in 
the exempt class, to open wide the door 
of political influence, and to slam fast 
the door of promotion in the faces of 
inspectors tried out in the ranks and 
proven worthy. Without previous notice 
to the public, without opportunity to be 
heard given to those known to be in- 
terested, without inquiry or knowledge 
of the facts, without argument advanced, 
with no single witness before it, the 
State Civil Service Commission recom- 
mended the exemption of these supervis- 
ors. The governor so ordered and all 
was ready for the office-seekers. 

Then appeared an eager throng, some 
out-and-out Job hunters, others good 
and “practical” men, the kind “who 
know all about machinery even though 
they can not pass a college examination.” 
The clamor of those so anxious to serve 
their fellow men at $2,500 per year grew, 
and as it grew first gave the warning of 
what had been accomplished in the quiet 
of the summer days. The Consumers 
League, the Civil Servcie Reform Asso- 
ciation, the Child Labor Committee, and 
such like “pestiferous fellows” took 
alarm, the commission upon request held 
another Albany hearing somewhat more 
heated this than that of July—charges 
were made and indignantly denied that 
the former meeting had been in effect a 
secret one and the curtain went down with 
Commissioner Williams holding the cen- 
ter of the stage, and declaring that upon 
assurance of written notification from 
the commission of a public hearing in 
the City of New York on October 31 he 
would postpone until after that date the 
appointments which the commissioners 
and the governor had authorized him to 
make. 

The last act in this sorry farce takes 
place next week; the scene shifts 
to the rooms of the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission; all the actors 
crowd upon the stage, each to say his say 
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with the chorus watching angrily to see 
whether these public servants will give 
judgment in favor of those needing more 
efficient adininistration of the labor laws, 
in favor of the over-worked man, the 
under-aged child, the under-paid woman, 
—the lady or the tiger. 


THE PAROLE OF LIFE: 
PRISONERS 
GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 


Attorney General of the United States 


Considerable thought and discussion 
has been devoted to the question whe- 
ther or not the benefits of the parole law 
should be extended to life prisoners. 
The committee 0 fthe National Prson A3- 
sociation having this subject under con- 
sideration at its last annual meeting advo- 
cated, within limits, the extension of the 
parole law to life prisoners who, accord- 
ing to expert judgment, are safe to be 
at large, whose offense was born of an 
overmastering impulse, and whose pre- 
vious record was not vicious. The 
statutes in some of the states make life 
Prisoners eligible to parole when they 
shall actually served a long term of 
years; such as thirty-five years less good 
time allowances in Minnesota ; twenty- 
five years in Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, 
and Utah; fifteen years in Louisiana 
and Virginia; ten years in Texas and 
seven years in California. Under the 
federal statutes, a prisoner sentenced to 
thirty years’ imprisonment for rape; to 
twenty-one years’ imprisonment for as- 
sault with intent to rape; one sentenced 
to twenty-one years’ imprisonment for 
kidnapping or to ten years’ imprison- 
ment for manslaughter, are all alike 
eligible to parol. Probably no greater 
moral dereliction is involved in the com- 
mission of the crime of murder in the 
second degree, for which a life sentence 
is imposed, if as much, as in the crime 
of rape; and if the law-making power 
considers reformation, conditional libera- 
tion, and reinstatement to a normal posi- 
tion in society possible in the case of one 
who has been convicted of the terrible 
crime of rape, which may be punished 

‘From the Attorney-General’'s address last 


week before the American Prison Congress in 
Omaha. 
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by a term of imprisonment so long as 
to be practically equivalent to a life term, 
it is difficult to say on what principle 
the same possibility and hope of reforma- 
tion, liberation, and forgiveness should 
not be extended to one guilty of murder 
under circumstances not punishable by 
death. While there is life there should 
be hope. It may be far off, delayed, a 
dim, distant possibility, but it would 
seem that that hope should be held out 
as a possible attainment to the meanest 
wretch who is allowed to live. The 
justice of man should aim at the perfec- 
tion of divine justice; and though finite 
wisdom, not knowing the hearts of men, 
may not always deal justly with offend- 
ers, yet it should not “Shut the gates of 
mercy” against the meanest of God’s 
creatures. 


TREND 


That the third scientific study of elimination 
and retardation in our schools to be made in 
four years has just come from the govern- 
ment printing office at Washington, D. C., at- 
tests the wide interest felt today in the effi- 
ciency of our public systems of education. 
In adding another study to the former two 
the government has, as it were, “had another 
say.” The first was a monograph by_ Prof. 
Edward L. Thorndike, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, entitled the Elimination of Pupils from 
School, published as Bulletin No. 4 (1907) 
by the Bureau of Education. A spirited dis- 
cussion of this work was succeeded by the 
publication by’ the Russell Sage Foundation 
of Laggards in our Schools, a study of 
Retardation and Elimination in City School 
Systems, prepared by Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres. The third in the field is pub- 
lished as Bulletin No. 5 (1011) of the Bureau 
of Education, and is called Age and Grade 
Census of Schools and Colleges, a study of 
Retardation and Elimination. It is prepared 
by Prof. George D. Strayer, of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Prof. Thorndike 
used reports from twenty-three cities, Dr. 
Ayres from fifty-eight, and Prof. Strayer from 
318. One conclusion reached by Prof. Strayer 
is as follows: 

“The study of the problem of elimination 
and retardation has brought us face to face 
with the necessity for changing our curri- 
It is manifestly unfair to provide a 
rigid curriculum which leads straight to the 
college or the university. Our schools are 
beginning to take account of the facts of in- 
dividual differences in interests and in abilities. 
We shall have to modify our curriculum still 
further. During the first six years we may 
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possibly be satisfied to accept a minimum of 
achievement from those who are less capable 
along the lines of traditional school work. 
Beyond the sixth grade we are already be- 
ginning to have a differentiation of courses 
of study which will enable the child who is 
to work in the fields of industry or commerce 
to secure from the school some adequate prep- 
aration for his lifework. We are beginning 
to have, and shall have probably in still greater 
measure, special schools and special classes for 
those who are unusually deficient either men- 
tally or physically. It is not less significant 
that special classes for unusually capable chil- 
dren are beginning to be established. The 
ideal of education in a democracy will be real- 
ized when it is possible for each child to work 
to the maximum of his capacity and to se- 
cure during those years devoted to school 
activity that training which will best fit him 
for his life’s work.” 

A defect in school records is pointed out 
by former Commissioner E. E. Brown in his 
letter of transmittal: 

“Tt should be added that in our statistical 
studies of school attendance we shall continue 
to be in the twilight, though not altogether 
in the dark, until a practicable method can 
be devised for keeping a separate record 
throughout his school course of each indi- 
vidual pupil, whether he remain in one school 
or follow the widespread American custom of 
migration.” 

Other interesting studies have been issued 
this year by the Bureau of Education. 
Agencies For The Improvement of Teachers 
in Service, by Prof. William Carl Ruediger, 
of Teachers’ College, George Washington 
University, is the title of bulletin No. 3. Be- 
sides a mass of material suggested by its name 
this monograph contains sections on Measur- 
ing Teachers’. Efficiency, Participation, of 
Teachers in the Determination of Educational 
Policies, etc. 

Bulletins 10 and 11 of the same Bureau 
are, respectively, a bibliography of education 
for 1909-10, and a bibliography of child study 
for the years 1908-1900. 

kok Ox 


The Atlantic Monthly and McClure’s, for 
October, contain matter of the keenest human 
interset.. In Within the Pale a Russian Jewess 
(Mary Antin) begins her story of her own 
life. The first chapter is preliminary. It gives 
the environment in Russia of this people set 
apart for continual espionage and periodic 
persecution, and the race customs within the 
Pale, where fear of persecution has dulled 
romance, and young people are brought to- 
gether for marriage without choice, to bring 
into the world such brave stoics, and withal 
idealists, as Mary Antin promises to be. 

The story in McClure's—Tragedies, | by 
Estelle Sturgis—is the story of a young girl's 
part in the hand-to-mouth life ofa mechanic’s 
family. “Grief,” says the girl, “is a month of 
sobs and tears; sorrow is a dear memory 
buried away and taken out at times to caress 
and cry over; a tragedy is a hurt that leaves 
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a scar on the soul.” The girl’s tragedies are 
three—when she loses the last dollar that lies 
between the family and hunger; when the un- 
accountable shame of begging that goes with 
real poverty prevents her from asking a will- 
ing neighbor for the fruit her sick mother 
needs, and when she learns something about 
her mother’s early life that revolutionizes her 
whole idea of her. These are the three scars 
in her life, told with strong and simple pathos, 
that “last until death, and pale and burn under 
strong emotion.” 
* x 

A hint to the N. Y. Interborough—which 
needs the hint sadly—comes in the report 
from the American consul in London of the 
efforts being made to purify the impure and 
stifling air of the “tube” by pumping daily 
80,000,000 cubic feet of ozonized air through 
its tunnels. This, it is estimated, will give 900 
cubic feet of air per person per hour, which 
is 600 feet in excess of the ordinary allowance 
per person in buildings. Plants are to be 
erected at each station. Only one is as yet in 
use. Its operation is thus described: “The air 
is drawn from outside through a filter screen, 
which removes dust and dirt and impure gases. 
A part of the air is then highly ozonized by 
being passed over highly electrified plates, the 
proportion of ozone in the whole being one 
part in 10,000,000. The air is driven by fans to 
the level of the bottom of the station, and 


_two-thirds of it is distributed over the plat- 


form by ducts, with outlets at a height of seven 

feet above the platform. The remainder is 

driven into the tunnel. The size of the pump- 

ing plant is such that it can be installed in a 

chamber ten feet by eight feet by four feet, 

and there are two miles of duct work.” 
kk Ox 


Convinced that the growing demand for in- 
formation concerning the results of vocational 
school experiments calls for a new educa- 
tional publication, the Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill., began the publication in Sep- 
tember of a bi-monthly periodical, Vocational 
Education. The first issue contains an article 
on Vocational Training and its Future, by 
Edmund J. James, president of the University 
of Illinois, and other signed articles on the 
Cleveland industrial school and the Illinois 
state reformatory school. The editorial- 
staff is made up of experts in technical train- 
ing. The editor in Chief is Charles A. Bennett, 
of the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. 
Among those on the advisory board are 
Charles R. Richards, director of Cooper Union, 
and Meyer Bloomfield, director of the Bos- 
ton Vocation Bureau. According to present 
plans the periodical will contain articles writ- 
ten not in popular style but for specialists in 
the subject, giving practical and suggestive 
data about types of vocational schools and on 
courses of instruction. The magazine. also 
contains news items, book reviews, and an 
editorial department. The subscription price 
is $1.50 a year. cai 

The Delineator for November begins a de- 
lightful series of interpretations of the boy 
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by Carl Werner. In the Hunt for the Man 
in the Five-ycar-old, Mr. Werner, who has, 
says the editor’s note, the originality and 
sweetness to remain a boy at heart through 
life, analyzes discursively and_picturesquely 
those characteristics which to him mean that 
the end of babyhood comes at five, and with it 
the waning of the mother’s and the _ be- 
ginning of the father’s domination—provided 
through lack of time and interest the father 
does not lose his opportunity. 


In McClure’s for October J. Adams Puf- 
fer, director of Beacon Vocation Bureau, 
analyzes a later stage of the boy’s develop- 


ment, the gang age, from ten to sixteen. The 
gang-boy admires the leader; so does Mr. 
Puffer, and for the same reasons. As result 


of his study of thirty-one leaders and thirty- 
seven casily led boys in the Lyman School, 
Boston, he pictures the leaders as starting in 
at school in grades ahead of their age and 
forging ahead through school at a rate even 
out of proportion to their original start. The 
characteristics of the leader are strongly 
hereditary but not incapable of being developed 
by training. Mr. Puffer holds that there is an 
intermediate group of boys between the ac- 
tual leaders and the naturally led in whom the 
gang—the proper kind of gang, that is—can 
develop qualities of physical vigor, mental ca- 
pacity, reasoning, strength of will, shrewd- 
ness, generosity, courage. 
#2 Ok 
The first issue of the Revue Internationale 
du Chomage, a periodical started by the In- 
ternational Association against Unemploy- 
ment, with Max Lazard as editor-in-chief, is 
devoted to the subject of unemployment in- 
surance. The opening editorial outlines the 
Program of the magazine, which will cover 
the subjects of the organizations of industry 
and the special elements that affect the un- 
employment problem in each particular branch 
of industry; the statistics of unemployment; 
the relation of population to unemployment; 
the movement of industries, crises, slack sea- 
sons, and other factors that produce unem- 
ployment; legislation on the subject; and 
preventive and palliative institutions. On these 
subjects the magazine will aim to bring to- 
gether in available form the facts and con- 
clusions deduced from investigation and from 
practical experimentation. The review is to 
be published quarterly by the association 
(L’Association Internationale pour Ja Lutte 
contre le Clomage) at 34 Rue de Babylone, 
Paris: 
* Ok x 
The Universalist Leader, a weekly publica- 
tion in the religious field, made of its issue 
of September 23 a social service number. 
There are articles by Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
Orrin C. Cocks, Prof, Walter Rauschenbusch, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Rey. John Haynes 
Holmes, and others. 
* Ok Ok 
That a city of 70,000 people should publish 
a Who’s Who in its civic work is un- 
usual enough, but that it should find. 218 
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names properly belonging in such a list is even 
more striking. Yet that is what has just 
been done by Hoboken, N. J. This list is one 
feature in a charities directory of the city 
published by the Robert L. Stevens Fund for 
Municipal Research. The directory, which 
is the outgrowth of a civic renaissance that 
has been accomplishing things recently in 
Hoboken, was published to “make accessible 
for ready reference a minimum of facts about 
the various churches, charitable, civic, and 
educational organizations in Hoboken; to 
serve as a means of bringing more closcly into 
efficient cooperation those persons who are 
working for the welfare of Hoboken; to in- 
crease the sympathetic support of uplift work; 
and to help workers and donors to discover 
needs not yet met and fields of effort not yet 
filled or entered... .” 
* * * 

In a booklet of sixty pages written in a 
Picturesque and readable style by Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, the Women’s Trade Union 
League of Chicago has issued the report of 
its Strike Committee on the garment workers’ 
strike, which lasted from October, I9g!0, to 
February, 1911. The detail of tlie long weeks 
of suffering, of the many disinterested efforts 
at settlement, and of the well-organized relief 
work, are familiar to readers of THE Survey. 
The present report covers it all and forms an 
invaluable reference for all interested. (Price 
ten cents. Women’s Trade Union League, 331 
South LaSalle street, Chicago.) 

x * * 


A useful and comprehensive handbook of its 
activities has been issued by the Y. W. C. A. 
The work of the national board is divided 
into eight departments, method, foreign, con- 
ventions and conferences, secretarial, publica- 
tion office, field work and finance. The de- 
partment of method is further divided into 
three committees, on student associations, 
city associations and association extension. 

“In the three years since the national or- 
ganization was formed,” says the Handbook, 
“the membership has increased from 146,259 to 
216,360; thirty-nine city, three mill village and 
three county associations have been organ- 
ized; fifty-two new buildings representing a 
cost of $3,000,000 have been erected. Thirty- 
five thousand dollars has been contributed for 
a building in Calcutta, India and two addi- 
tional summer conferences have been opened, 
with capacity for entertaining four thousand 
women and girls. The National Board is 
experimenting in what have been hitherto un- 
touched fields; for example, the department 
store, schools of art, music and drama, Indian 
schools, graduate nurses, rural committees 
and mining towns.” 

RCL RE Oe 

The Rhode Island Bureau of Industrial Sta- 
tistics has recently published its second bulletin 
dealing with philanthropic agencies located in 
the cities of the state. This bulletin, which 
was prepared by Carol Aronovici, director of 
the Rhode Island Bureau of Social Research, 
describes the work of all important social agen- 
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cies in the state and is intended as a guide for 
those who are or might become contributors 
towards the work of the various welfare 
agencies. 

in discussing the welfare work of the cities 
the writer emphasizes three important points, 
namely: the multiplicity of relief agencies and 
the duplication of etfort in the same territory; 
the dithculty encountered in securing accurate 
data concerning ethciency of work, service 
rendered, and expenditures incurred, even in 
cases where the city or state contributes toward 
the support of such agencies; and the unwar- 
ranted increase in the number of day nurseries, 
which makes possible the employment of 
women to an extent that should make them 
subject to public supervision and control. 

SK kee 


The report of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department on its investigation of the 
Metropohtan Life Insurance Company brings 
out the new social features of the company’s 
work. Among these features, on the side of 
the policy-holders, is the distribution of litera- 
ture in regard to the prevention of tubercu- 
losis, which was begun after the study of the 
death claims of 1909 showed that 18 per cent 
of the deaths were due to this single cause. 
A recent development in tuberculosis work is 
the starting of building operations on a sani- 
tarium at Mt. McGregor, New York, which is 
to be used ultimately not only for employes, 
but for policy-holders. 

. The system of visiting nurses started at the 
same tiie is now in practice throughout New 
York and Massachusetts, and in twenty-eight 
cities in other states. It is estimated that it 
can be extended to the whole held for not 
more than $500,000. 

For the company’s office employes a welfare 
system is in existence covering cheap lunch 
room, library, gymnasium, savings bank, a sick 
fund, and a bonus system for long service. 

* Ok Ox 


Publication No. 12 of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, which is Vol- 
ume I, No. 2, of the American Labor Legisla- 
tion Review, is a comparative analysis of laws 
in the various states for comfort, health, and 
safety in factories. This is the fourth of the 
serics of such analyses of labor laws pub- 
lished by the association. The other three 
covered the Administration of Labor Laws 
(Publication No. 6), Woman’s Work (No. 7), 
and Child Labor (No. 8). 

* Ok 

The Vancouver special number of the Sin- 
gle Tax Review is a exposition of the work- 
ings of the experiment in land_ taxation, 
begun fifteen years ago in the Capital of 
British Columbia, which has now developed 
into a full-ledged single tax. Luther S. 
Dickey writes of the general development of 
Vancouver, and the mayor, the building in- 
spector, and other citizens take up special as- 
pects of the subject. The articles have co- 
pious illustrations showing the industrial de- 
velopment of the city. | 
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Jacob A. Riis puts organized charity in the 
role of a modern St. George in the October 
Scribner's. Poverty is the dragon and in the 
spread of the charity organization movement 
throughout the country Mr. Riis finds his 
saint’s growth to manhood. He takes New 
York city, however, as his theme and tells of 
the psychological change that has taken place 
since, in 1824, the secretary of state of the 
commonwealth recommended three methods of 
caring for the poor: “One to farm them out 
to contractors; another, to relieve them at their 
homes; and a third, to sell them at auction.” 
Mr. Riis’s treatment of the material is ad- 
mirably calculated to rouse interest in those 
who hitherto have been indifferent. 
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CONSERVATION OF YANKEES 
To THE EpiTor: 


I cannot sympathize with the argument for 
the extermination of the Yankee put forward 
in THe Survey, October 7. 

The writer has stated the correct principle, 
namely, that “One of the first problems of the 
conservation of the agricultural industry is the 
maintenance of a wholesome, happy rural popu- 
lation. Upon the character of the rural peuple 
—their intelligence, morality, ideals, and ma- 
terial well-being—more than on any other one 
factor depends the general welfare of the 
nation as a whole. A second but less import- 
ant problem is the conservation and efficient 
utilization of natural resources.” 

He goes on to say that “the foreigner with 
his family is able to out-compete the industri- 
ous American, with a smaller family, a higher 
standard of living, and a stronger desire for 
the ‘appurtenances of leisure. The ultimate 
settlement of rural New England by foreign 
farmers—lItalian, Slavic, Hebrew, perhaps 
Teuton—seems inevitable. Gradually they are 
dotting the rural districts with their farms, 
slipping quietly but surely into the homes va- 
cated by native New England farmers.” And 
he concludes that whereas the movement has 
up to the present time been sporadic, the time 
has now come when our federal and state 
institutions of agriculture should take the mat- 
ter up and make this substitution of races go 
on in a more definite, systematic, and intelli- 
gent manner. 

I cannot feel that the conclusion follows 
from the premises. The ousting of old New 
England stock from the land means its ousting 
from this planet, as city populations hardly 
reproduce themselves. Is that an end toward 
which we ought to strive? Has the old stock 
so proved its uselessness that we should bend 
our energies to hasten its extinction? Per- 
sonally 1 cannot see anything in the history 
of Naples and the Sicilies, or in the long 
tragedy of the mixture of Jew and Slav tried 
out in Poland and Russia for now these two 
thousand years, which should lead us to feel 
that the substitution of these races will neces- 
sarily be an improvement. 
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The old stock was selected from the very 
best that England had to offer at that time. 
“God had sitted three kingdoms to find the 
wheat for this planting.” lave the steamship 
companies sifted Austria, South Italy, and 
Russia with equal care and with as high a 
motive? Have those countries proved them- 
selves better places to seek for the seed of 
successful democracy than Puritan England 
was? ¢ 

For my part I cannot grow enthusiastic over 
proposals that we should spend money and 
energy for the sake of sterilizing the old 
Yankee stock and substituting therefor the pro- 
posed mixture of the hitherto unsuccessful 
members of the unsuccessful races or racial 
combinations of the Old World. 

Boston. JosEpH LEE. 


SYRIANS IN BOSTON 
To THE Epitor: 


I relate my very different experience with 
the Syrians, in reply to the points in Mrs. 
Houghton’s articles, especially in the one of 
September 2. 

In her first article she characterized the 
prejudice against the Syrians in Boston as 
founded on small knowledge. The feeling 
against the Syrians in Boston comes entirely 
from experience. When we first dealt with 
them they were treated by every charitable 
society exactly as other people; but we found 
them extremely untrustworthy and unreliable. 
Few employers in Boston have found them 
satisfactory, and they have taken great pains 
to cheat the charitable societies, which ac- 
counts for the feeling existing here. She 
speaks of our knowing only the women of 
the family. I have had to deal with many 
men, but I have found their knowledge of 
English very small. ‘hose who called here 
have generally had to bring interpreters. We 
have here many married women who peddle. 
Some of them have left their husbands in 
Syria, and some of them, in the testimony 
of their own educated countrymen, are of 
immoral character. None of the people in 
Boston consider them remarkable linguists. 
They are slow and take little pains in learn- 
ing, although I believe they are beginning to 
improve. We have also found in them a great 
desire for dollars, which of course is natural. 
They always wanted an easy place with big 
pay, which no one wished to give them. Many 
Syrians have applied to me for charity, both 
directly and because they asked aid of other 
people to whom they went as peddlers, and 
to whom they said they were destitute. 

Most of the Syrian people worked only as 
peddlers when they came to Boston. It is 
only now that they have started some fac- 
tories in which women work. The streets 
where the Syrians live in Boston are the dirt- 
lest that are in my district, instead of the 
cleanest, as Mrs. Houghton Says, and those 
who have visited their homes do not consider 
that they live well, as compared with other 
nationalities. Possibly my experience may be 
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different from that of others, because the 
people who came here first came from the 
villages of Beirut and Mt. Lebanon. The peo- 
ple trom Damascus, who have come more of 
late, are not inclined to ask aid, and seem 
to be of a higher type. I do not have many 
applications for charity for them now, be- 
cause the experience has been such that the 
giving societies have been very slow to aid 
the Syrians, and the child helping societies al- 
most invariably of late years refuse to take the 
children. It is quite true that the Syrians 
are generous to each other. I agree with 
Mrs. Houghton in that respect. 
Boston. Gc 


JOTTINGS 


Business and Public Welfare—The annual 
meeting of the New York Academy of 
Political Science which is to be held at Co- 
lumbia University November 10 and 11 will 
be devoted to the discussion of Business and 
the Public Welfare. ‘he topic of the first 
session, which will be held on the afternoon 
of November 10, in conjunction with the New 
York Association for Labor Legislation, will 
be the improvement of labor legislation, which 
will be treated in its various aspects by P. 
Tecumseh Sherman, Miles Menander Dawson, 
and Henry R. Seager, whose speeches will be 
followed by discussion by many who have 
made a special study of this subject. 

At the anniversary dinner on the evening 
of the same day the subject will be the re- 
lation of government to business. Judge El- 
bert H. Gary, and Attorney-General George 
W. Wickersham will be guests of honor, and 
the speakers will be Hon. Albert B. Cummins, 
John Hays Hammond, George W. Perkins, and 
Robert Mather, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

Lhe discussion on the morning of Novem- 
ber 11 will be on social efhciency in business. 
Professor Irving Lisher of Yale will speak 
on industrial hygiene and Raynal C. Bolling, 
assistant solicitor of the United States Steel 
Company, on Occupational Standards. In the 
discussion which will follow these addresses, 
many who are at present engaged in the work 
of raising occupational standards in special 
industries will take part. 

Frank Tucker, vice-president of the Provi- 
dent Loan Society, will preside at the final 
session, which is to be on financial facilities 
for wage-earners. William E. Harmon and 
Arthur H. Ham will read papers, the former 
on investments on the installment plan, the 
latter on remedial loans. Discussion on both 
Papers and on other aspects of these ques- 
tions will follow. 

Tickets and programs for the first, third, 
and fourth sessions of the academy may be 
obtained by members and their friends by 
application to Emma S. Lake, assistant to the 
president, Columbia University. 
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Pennsylvania Conference—In Pittsburgh, 
burgh, Nov. 14-16, will be held the third 
annual Pennsylvania Conference of Char- 


ities and Correction. The Rev. R. M. 
Little, president of the conference, will 
address the opening session Tuesday even- 
ing. Three vital subjects will be  dis- 


cussed on Wednesday: Courts and the Child, 
Wm. D. Crocker of Williamsport, chairman; 
Public Health, Dr; Samuel B: Dixon, of 
Harrisburg, chairman; Inebriety, Irvin F. Leh- 
man, of Pittsburgh, chairman. Orlando F. 
Lewis, of New York city is also among the 
speakers. 

Thursdav the topics will be: State Super- 
vision of Charities, Prof. Carl Kelsey of Phila- 
delphia, chairman; Prevention of Blindness 
and the Emplovment of the Adult Blind, O. H. 
Burritt, of Philadelphia, chairman; The 
Church and Social Work, Bishop Rogers 
Israel of Erie, chairman. General discussions 
will follow the main papers. : 

The officers of the conference this year are: 
president, the Rev. R. M. Little, Pittsburgh; 
vice-presidents, Hon. Frank D. McClain, Lan- 
caster, Hon. Vance C. McCormick, Harris- 
burg, James McB. Robb. Oakdale; secretary, 
Miss Agnes V. Knowlton, Pittsburgh; assist- 
ant secretaries. Allen T. Burns, Pittsburgh, 
Mrs. Emma Spear, Morganza, Mrs. Mary J. 
Van Hook, Harrisburg; social secretary, Miss 
Mav L. Allen. Pittsburgh; treasurer, FE. D. 
Solenberger, Philadelphia. The officers of the 
conference have secured headquarters at 528 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh. 


First Troubles of An Immigrant—Wladyslav 
Perkowski came to the Pittshurgh Y. M. C. A. 
in a taxi-cab, with the following address: 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Panewna 
Stait 16 babereia. 47 
Franciszek Pisczatowski 


The immigration secretary, H. A. McCon- 
naughey, took the Pole, with his wooden trunk 
and bundle, into the building and began to 
study the address. What followed is described 
in a leaflet got out by the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the International Committee. 

“Panecwna was Panama and so to Panama 
alley they went in the drizzline rain, but found 
no foreigners in the alley. They consulted a 
German store-keener, who looked at the ad- 
dress and said, ‘Panewna may be Penn. ave. 
Sure. and its street 16; so away the secretary 
and his charge went in that direction. 

“They found 16th Street but what of ba- 
bereia 47? Mr. McConnaughey walked the 
street and studied the names of the alleys: 
that’s it Mulberry Alley. The policeman was 
now interested, but assured the secretary, 
there’s no 47 there; the numbers don’t go 
that high. The secretary went from door to 
door and with the heln of a store-keener 
found 47—and also Franciszek Piscatowski. 
The meeting of friends long separated was 
joyful. They kissed and embraced. and the 
crowd that gathered all smiled and felt happy. 
The secretary returned to the building and 
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looked as if he had been to a wedding, al- 
though he was drenched by the rain.” 


Annual Meeting of New York C. O. S—The 
annual meeting of the Charity Organization 
Society of the city of New York will be held 
at 8:15 Monday evening, Nov. 13, in the assem- 
bly hall of the United Charities building. The 
principle speaker will be Judge Julian W. Mack 
of Washington, D. C.. formerly of Chicago, 
and this vear president of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction. 

The importance of local responsibility for 
social conditions in New York city will be the 
central topic of discussion. Among the speak- 
ers will be the Reverend William J. Kerby of 
Washington. who can speak out of his ex- 
perience with the parish organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church; Mrs. John M. Glenn, 
chairman of the Committee on Co-operation 
and District Work of the New York society; 
and Miss Pauline Goldmark, of the Bureau of 
Social Research. 

Admission to the annual meeting is by ticket, 
which can be procured by writing to the 
Charity Organization Society, 105 East 22nd 
street. 


Economic Prizes—Prizes are again offered by 
Hart, Schaffner, and Marx for essavs on eco- 
nomic subjects. Two prizes of $1,000 and 
$<00 are offered to any American, and two 
prizes of $300 and $200 are offered to college 
undergraduates. The essays must be in bv June 
1, 1912. Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is chairman of the committee 
of judges. Such topics as the following may 
be used: wage theories of American econo- 
mists; agricultural education: the influences 
affecting the prices of agricultural products; 
a lumber policy for the United States; would 
public interests be subserved by the amend- 
ment or repeal of the so-called Sherman anti- 
trust law?; capital building through corpora- 
tion savings; control of securities of public 
service corporations; a. scientific basis for 
tariff revision. 

History of Hartford Strects—A_ recent 
pamphlet published by the Municipal 
Art Society of Hartford, which must 
represent much work, suggests something 
which it would be well to have done in every 
city, though the work would seem to belong 
more properly to the local historical societies. 
This is a history of the city streets, giving 
the origin of their names and the dates when 
they were accepted. The pamphlet makes a 
book of nearly one hundred pages, and rep- 
resents four years of work by Albert L. 
Washburn and Henry R. Buck, for the com- 
mittee on parks and thoroughfares and play- 
grounds. The bulletin is designed “to give 
in alphabetical order the name of every street, 
avenue, alley, or place which is likey to be re- 
ferred to in the land records of the Town of 
Hartford, as the front boundary of any piece 
of property. The origin and meaning of the 
name is also given, in so far as it has been 
possible to obtain it.” 
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ENCES 


NOVEMBER CONFERENCES. 


1-8 Maine State Conference of Charities and 
Correction—Augusta, Me. Secretary, Fran- 
cis H. Hiller, 85 Market Street, Portland, 
Me. 

2-4 Industrial Education—National 
Promotion of. Cinnecinati, O. 
J. Henry Cone, 20 W. 44th St. 

8-12 American Land and Irrigation Exrposition.— 
New York city. Corresponding officer, Gil- 
bert McClurg, Singer Bldg., New York city. 

9-11 Missouri State Conference of Charities and 
Correction—Kansas City, Mo. Secretary, 
W. T. Cross, Columbia, Mo. 

9-12 Minnesota State Conference of Charities and 
Correction—Duluth, Minn. Secretary, FEu- 
gene T. Lies, City and County Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

10 Legal Aid Societies—National Convention of. 
Pittsburgh, Ta. Corresponding officer, 
W. B. Blaxter, St. Nicholas Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

13-16 Municipal League—National annual meet- 
ing. Richmond, Va. Secretary. L. McK. 
Judkins, 12 So. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 

14-16 Juvenile Court Conference of Middlewestern 
States—Lonisville, Kv. Secretary, Ber- 
nard Flexner, Louisville, Ky. 

15 Oonference of Denominational Committees on 
Social Serricee—Worcester. Mass. Secretary, 
Rev. Margaret Barnard, Rowe, Mass. 

16-18 Florida State Conference of Charities and 
Correction—Jacksonville. Ila. 


Society for 
Secretary, 


16-18 Infant  Mortality—Assoctation for Study 
and Prevention of. Chieago, Ill. Secre- 
tary. Gertrude B. Knipp, Medical and Chir- 
urgical Faculty Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 

23-24 South Carolina State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, Columbia, S. C. Presi- 
dent. A. T. Jamison, Colonia Llotel, Col- 
umbia, S. C. 

27-29 Maryland State Conference of Charities and 
Correction—Taltimore, Md. General Sec- 
retary, II. Wirt Steele, 15 E. Pleasant 
Place, Baltimore, Md. 


LaTER MEETINGS. 
International, 

Sept. 4-13, 1912 Chemistry, Applica—Congress on. 
Washington, September 4, and New York, 
September 6-13. Secretary, Bernard C. 
aT ipee. M. D., 25 Broad street, New York 
city. 

Sept. 23-28, 1912 MWuygiene and Nemogruphy— 
Fifteenth Congress on. Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Dr. John S. Sutton, Army Med- 
ical Museum, Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 1912 Labor Legislation—Assoclation for. 


Zurich, Switzerland. Secretary, Stephen 
Raner, Basel, Switzerland. 
1915) P’rison—Quinquennial Congress. London, 


Iingland. Secretary. F. Simon Van der Aa, 
Groningen, [olland. 


1915 Relicf—Committee on Public and Private. 


London, England. Secrtary, Charles 8. 
aoe Charity Organization Society, Lon- 
on. 


1913 Fight Against Unemployment—The Interna- 
tional Association for, Ghent, Belgium. 
American corresponding officer, J. B. An- 
drews, 1 Madison Ave., New York city. 


National. 


Dec. 5-9 Public Health—American Association. 
Havana, Cuba. Secretary. William C. Wood- 
nowy M. D., District Bldg., Washington, 


Dec. 27-30 


Jan. 25, 1912 New York Peace Society. 
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Dec. 13-15 American Oivic Associativn. 


Wash- 
ington, D. C. Secretary, Richard B. Wat- 
ee 914 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, 


Dec. 27.-30 American Economic Association—Wash- 


ington. D. C. Secretary, Vrof. T. N, Car- 
ver, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
American Sociological Society— 
Washington, D. C. Secretary, Alvan A. 
Tenney, Columia University, New York city. 


Dec. 27-30 American Political Science Associa- 


tion—Buffalo and Toronto (Dec. 30). Sec- 
retary. W. W. Willoughby, Johns Lopkins 
University. Baltimore, Md. 


Dec. 27-20 American Historical Association—Buf- 


falo, N. Y. Secretary, W. G. Leland, 500 
Bond Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


June, 1912 Women’s Clubs—General Federation of. 


San Francisco. Cal. Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Frank Shiek, Wheatland, Wyo. 


Sept. 1912 Catholic Charities—National Confer- 


ence of. Washington, TD. C. Secretary Rey. 
Dr. William J. Kerby, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


State and Local. 
Hotel 
Astor, New York city. Corresponding of- 


ficer, William H. Short, 507 Fifth Ave., 
New York city. 


Jan. 1912 Nebraska Conference of Charities and 


Correction—Omaha, Neb. Secretary, Ida V. 
Jontz, City Hall, Omaha, Neb. 


Autumn, 1912 Massachusetts State Conference of 


Charities and Correction—Secretary, Parker 
B. Field, 229 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 


Real Estate 


ae 


IN CHARMING KINDERHOOK. 


A gentleman’s village home for forty years is now 


placed with us for sale. Twelve room house with 5 fire 
places, highest class in every respect. This place is on a 
quiet, beautiful street with an outlook hardly surpassed in 
in any village of America. Kinderhook is a fine old vil- 
lage with a progressive community and many advantages. 


Send for booklet about Kinderhook. 
RURAL LIFE CO., Kinderhook, N. Y. 


For the Home 


tion of Meals 

.New home-study course, 260 menus with recipes and 

full directions for preparing each meal. Foo Economy, 
Balanced Diet, Menus for all Occasions. Special Articles 
etc. Send 50c. for first 21 lessons. Sample pages free, ‘ 


American School of Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago III, 
Convention Reporting | 
EXPERT, verbatim reporting of conventions and 
public addresses—New York or other citles— 
highest references as to previous work. 
L. M. BACON 


F. FISCITER 
47 West 84th Street. Telephone, Murray Lill 2417 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


OLYMPIA LAW VS ALBANY LAW 


When the Supreme Court of the State of Washington addressed itself, late 
in September, to the very live question of the constitutionality of a working- 
men’s compensation act, the particular measure before the court differed con- 
siderably from the one which had been previously passed upon by the New York 
Court of Appeals. 

The differences, however, did not substantially affect the question of con- 
stitutionality. If the one is obnoxious to state and federal constitutions, the 
other is also. No attempt is made by the Washington court to reconcile its views 
with those of the New York court. Scant courtesy, indeed, is paid by Olympia 
to Albany. Chief Justice Dunbar remarks: 

In the foregoing discussion we have not referred to the decision of the Court of 
Appeals of the state of New York... which holds the workingmen’s compensation act 
of that state to be in conflict with the due process of law clause of the state constitution, and 
the fourteenth amendment to the constitution of the United States. The case has, however, 
been the subject of extended consideration in the briefs of counsel, and it is urged upon 
us by counsel for the auditor as conclusive of the question at bar. The act the court 
there had in review is dissimilar in many respects to the act before us, and is perhaps less 
easily defended on economic grounds. The principle embodied in the statutes is, however, 
the same; and it must be conceded that the case is direct authority against the position 
we have here taken. We shall offer no criticism of the opinion. We will only say that, 
notwithstanding the decision comes from the highest court of the first state of the Union, 
and is supported by a most persuasive argument, we have not been able to yield our 
consent to the views therein taken. 

No criticism! Some of our correspondents unjustly accused THE SURVEY 
of sarcasm in its attempt to explain the disastrous character of the New York 
decision. And now the first state supreme court which has an opportunity to 
follow or to reject the Albany decision, after calmly refusing to devote so much 
as a single line to replying to its arguments, takes the trouble to explain that this 
is not because the court was unaware that such a decision has been made, but 
merely because they “have not been able to yield their consent to the views 
therein taken.” If, in law, this is not criticism, we venture to suggest, not in 
sarcasm but in all seriousness, that judges might well prefer to be criticized. Has 
the full effect on the prestige of this “highest court of the first state of the 
Union” of such decisions as the one which the state of Washington has thus 
refused not only to follow but even to take seriously into account yet been realized 
by the bench and bar of this state? We are not generalizing from a single in- 
stance. It is scarcely a year since the Supreme Court of Kansas had occasion to 
analyze the relations between the factory law and the common law in regard 
to industrial accidents. At that time New York decisions were cited, to the 
effect that “human foresight is limited and masters are not called upon to guard 
against every possible danger . . . but only such as would occur to a reasonably 
prudent man as liable to happen.” ‘This opinion, says the Kansas court, “pro- 
ceeds upon the same lines as if the statute did not exist.’” Kansas justice, speak- 
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ing by the mouth of Judge Burch, assumes that the purpose of the factory act 
is “to preclude a roving quest for the meaning of words,” and to give them such 
an interpretation as will “protect working people from mutilation, physical de- 
formity, pain, mental anguish, and death occasioned by the absence of prac- 
ticable safeguards from the environment of their toil.” 

We make no sweeping charges against New York courts and do not 
wish to be understood as holding up those of Kansas and Washington as more 
learned, more humane, or more entitled to respect. We are merely contrasting. 
two types of judicial reasoning, both of which might readily be represented 
in any section of the country; and no more illuminating specimens occur to us. 
of each type than that followed respectively in New York and Washington 
in deciding whether workingmen’s compensation acts are constitutional, We 
need scarcely recall the reasoning by which at Albany it was discovered that 
to enact a compensation law is to “subvert the fundamental idea of property,” 
is “legislative assumption of the right to direct the channel into which the private 
energies of the citizen may flow,’ and a “legislative attempt to abridge or 
hamper the right of the citizen to pursue, unmolested and without unreasonable. 
regulation, any lawful calling or avocation which he may choose.” 

In contrast with this “roving quest for the meaning of words,” we reproduce: 
two paragraphs from the law as it is interpreted in Olympia: 


If the act in controversy has a reasonable relation to the protection of the public 
health, morals, safety, or welfare, it is not to be set aside because it may incidentally 
deprive some person of his property without fault or take the property of one persom 
to pay the obligations of another. To be fatally defective-in these respects, the regulation: 
must be so utterly unreasonable and so extravagant in nature and purpose as capriciously 
to interfere with and destroy private rights. 

That the statute here in question has the attribute of reasonableness, rather than: 
that of capriciousness, seems incontrovertible. The evil it seeks to remedy is one that 
calls loudly for action. Accidents to workmen engaged in the industries enumerated in 
it are all but inevitable. It seems that no matter how carefully laws for the prevention 
of accident in such industries may be framed, or how rigidly they may be enforced, there 
is an element of human equation that enters into the problem which cannot be eliminated 
and which invariably causes personal injuries and consequent financial losses to workmen. 
engaged therein. Heretofore these losses have been borne by the injured workmen them- 
selves, by their dependents, or by the state at large. It was the belief of the Legislature 
that they should be borne by the industries causing them, or, perhaps more accurately, 
by the consumers of the products of such industries. That the principle thus sought to 
be put into effect is economically, sociologically, and morally sound, we think must be con- 
ceded, It is so treated by the learned counsel who have filed briefs [against the constitu- 
tionality of the law]; it is so conceded by all modern statesmen, jurists, and economic 
writers who have voiced their opinion on the subject; . . . Indeed, so universal is the 
sentiment that to assert the contrary is to turn the face against the enlightened opinion 
of mankind. ... The act, therefore, having in its support these economic and moral 
considerations, is not unconstitutional for the reasons suggested upon this branch of the 
argument [i. e. the due process of law clauses]. 


Our prediction of last April that judges who wished to do so could reconcile 
a compensation act with the constitution is thus literally and with gratifying 
celerity fulfilled. In Olympia the fact that a proposition is sound in economics, 
sociology, and morals appears to create a presumption that it is sound also in law. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


FROM SAFETY ON 
TO SANITATION 


Striking in their contrast, two articles 
in this issue deal with safety. The com- 
munity, the responsible corporation, the 
engineering profession, and the state—all, 
as Mr. Taylor brings out in his report, 
bore responsible relationship to the con- 
crete dam at Austin which cracked and 
caved down before the rush of waters 
and death which swept that Pennsyl- 
vania valley. In the hey-day of neglect 
of the human element in steel making, 
those seventy-six Austin fatalities would 
have been but a fraction of a year’s toll 
of sudden death in spectacular blast fur- 
nace explosions, and in the splash of 
hot metal, and more especially in the 
snuffing out of life by unsheathed gears, 
unrailed platforms, breaking chains—the 
undramatic 
causes of un- 
counted injur- 
ies of a sort 
only to: be 
guarded against 
by infinite 
pains. In Mr. 
Fitch’s article 
as described the 
development in 
the past three 
years, on the 
part of the lar- 
gest employing 
corporation in 
the country, of 
the most re- 
markable safe- 
ty | organiza- 
tion in the New 
‘World. He de- 
scribes its con- 
cern over de- 
tails, its pro- 
motion of in- 
‘vention to pro- 
tect life and 
limb, its invest- 
ment of large 
sums in me- 
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SAFETY. 
Sign printed in a universal tongue on dangerous electrical 
apparatus, for men who cannot read; as used in the 
: plants of the Illinois Steel Company. 


chanicai safeguards, its enlistment of co- 
operative committees of foremen and 
workmen, its thoroughness and reach, 
and above all the spirit of team play 
best exemplified by the slogan of one 
of the great constituent companies, 
“boosting for safety.” 

Whoever reads Mr. Fitch’s article 
will better be able to gauge the import- 
ance of an announcement here first 
given publicity. The past month the 
United States Steel Corporation has ap- 
pointed a committee on_ sanitation, 
which will concern itself with the con- 
servation of health in plant management 
and mill towns, which is made up of 
some of the strongest and most con- 
structive operating men in the industry 
and which, it is announced, is to go at 
its work with the same: breadth and 
thoroughness 
of detail which 
have marked 
the safety cam- 
paign. 

The appoint- 
ment was made 
at a meeting of 
the presidents. 
of the subsid- 
iary companies 
of the United 
States Steel 
Corporation 
held on Octo- 
ber! 19: >= ‘The 
Committee 
consists of 


George G. 
Crawford, pres- 
ident of the 
Tennessee Coal, 
iron, and Rail- 
road Company, 
chairman; 

William B. 
Schiller,  presi- 
dent of the Na- 
tional Tube Com- 
pany; 

W. J. Olcott, 
president of the 
Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Company; 
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‘Fhomas Lynch, president of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company ; 

R. C. Bolling, assistant general solicitor of 
the United Steel Corporation. 

The committee will have the services 
of C. L. Close, who is secretary of the 
Committee of Safety of the Steel Cor- 
poration. The scope of the work is de- 
scribed as follows: 


The committee will act as a clearing house 
for information of all kinds upon subjects 
relating to sanitation and will give all of the 
subsidiary companies advices as to what is 
being done by each in matters of this kind, to 
the end that all may have the benefits of the 
study and experience of each of the companies 
toward the solution of many problems of 
sanitation which are common to most of the 
companies. 


PRISON LABOR 
WILL NOT DOWN 


With the subject of prison labor no- 
where on the program of the American 
Prison Association, in session last month 
at Omaha, Neb., a strong undercurrent 
of feeling asserted itself and resulted 
in the appointment of a committee to 
study the problem and report to the 
Baltimore meeting in 1912. The scope 
of the committee’s investigations, and the 
range of its methods, were not delimited. 
Appointed by T. B. Patton, president of 
the association and general superintend- 
ent of the Pennsylvania State Reforma- 
tory at Huntington, Pa., the committee 
consists of six members: 


F. H. Mills. sales agent of State Prisons 
of New York, chairman; 

Joseph P. Byers, secretary of New Jersey 
State Charities Aid and Prison Reform As- 
sociation, secretary ; 

Kate Barnard, state commissioner of Char- 
ities for Oklahoma; 

Samuel Gompers, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C.; 

Dr. J. T. Gilmour, warden of Central Pris- 
on, Toronto, Canada; 

Albert Garvin, warden of 


state prison, 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


How far the insurgent members on 
the committee will be able to bring for- 
ward radical and ‘constructive recom- 
mendations remains to be seen. 

This action of the association was 
precipitated by Miss Barnard, who broke 
through the traces that have kept con- 
tract labor out of active discussion in the 
American Prison Association, and in a 
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strong address, filled with an insistent 
appeal to religion and humanity, car- 
ried the audience with her. To come 
to Omaha for this purpose, Miss Bar- 
nard left a sanatorium where she has 
been since the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction in Boston last 
June, which she had attended following 
a long and exhausting winter’s work. Her 
mission grew out of her experience two 
years ago in unearthing the abuses to 
which the Kansas prison authorities were 
putting Oklahoma convicts in the Kan- 
sas mines—conditions which led Okla- 
homa to withdraw its prisoners and Kan- 
sas to effect belated reforms. It was not 
till the next to the last day of the Oma- 
ha convention that Miss Barnard got 
the floor for this purpose; and she car- 
ried it by storm. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
TO PROMOTE EFFICIENCY 


A National Society for Promoting 
Efficiency is in process of promotion: 
made up of efficiency engineers who 
seek an audience beyond the bounds of 
the professional associations already in 
touch with their work, of economists 
who want to thresh over dynamic prob- 
lems with practical men, and of manu- 
facturers and business men who want a 
medium for discussing the scientific 
phases of management with the special- 
ists in the different fields of engineering, 
accounting, and economics. 

Following are the members of the or- 
ganizing committee: H. F. J. Porter, in- 
dustrial engineer, New York, chairman; 
Harrington Emerson, president Emerson 
Company, Efficiency Engineers; W. M. 
Williams, manager Universal Audit 
Company; Joseph French Johnson, dean 
New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance; W. H. 
Lough, secretary Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute; John Dunlap, proprietor 
Engineering Magazine; Henry R. Towne, 
president Yale and Towne Manufac- 
turing Company. 

The promoters feel that the society 
should become “the most influential 
body in America working toward in- 
creased national efficiency” ; and they in- 
clude a very considerate practical so- 
cial content in the scope of the work 
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planned. 


Their definition of purposes 
follows: 


Modern industrial and transportation or- 
ganization is largely an outgrowth of the 
past fifty years; the modern commercial and 
financial organization of business has been 
developed chiefly in the last twenty-five years. 
So rapid has been this development that it 
has been impossible to standardize business 
operations and put them on a really efficient 
basis. The whole movement has taken place 
within the life-time of those who started 
it, and there has been no adequate oppor- 
tunity for study and control. 

While it is true that these conditions have 
brought to the front many able executives, 
it is also true that, owing to the great 
number required, many untrained men have 
been thrust into positions of great responsi- 
bility. It is not surprising that this haphaz- 
ard leadership has given rise to great in- 
efficiency, to ruinous competition, to unneces- 
sary waste, to useless and expensive conflicts 
between workingmen and employers. 

We are now beginning to realize the neces- 
sity for formulating and standardizing sys- 
tems of organization and methods and prin- 
ciples of management. Through the activi- 
ties of private firms, of universities, of pub- 
lications, and of various local associations, 
much has been s-complished. Vastly more 
could be done, however, if these efforts were 
correlated and to some extent guided by a 
national society. ... It should include exec- 
utives from all lines of business, public ac- 
countants, industrial engineers, recognized ex- 
perts in such fields as advertising, systema- 
tizing, selling, purchasing, sanitation, hygiene, 
and social service, as well as lawyers, eco- 
nomists, educators, legislators, and govern- 
ment officials. It would thus provide a com- 
men meeting ground where men interested 
in business efficiency, using the word business 
in its broadest sense, could become acquainted 
and exchange ideas. 


LATEST WAY MARK 
IN CHURCH ADVANCE 


The programs of the great denomina- 
tional gatherings show the awakening 
social consciousness within the churches. 
On three national occasions, held in close 
succession, the Congregationalists have 
afforded the latest evidence of this ad- 
vance. Their newest national organiza- 
tion, the Congregational Brotherhood, 
signalized its fourth convention at Chi- 
cago with a social emphasis the more 
noteworthy for being laid not only in 
papers especially devoted to philanthrop- 
ic effort but all along the line of dis- 
cussion. 

It was as strong in the presenta- 
tion of such subjects as the Meaning of 
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Membership in the Church, which was 
said to be “to make the teachings of 
Christ the practice of the world,” as it 
was in handling the relation of the 
church to the problems of relief, indus- 
try, child labor, and vice. It was as 
marked in the appeal of Dr. Gunsaulus’s 
sermon “for freedom, unity, and broth- 
erhood” as in Owen R. Lovejoy’s more 
concrete plea against child labor, strongly 
reinforced as the latter was by an effec- 
tive child labor exhibit. 

Departmental conferences vigorously 
threshed out such issues as Ideals of 
Labor, Conciliation in Labor Disputes, 
Community Interests, Constructive Phil- 
anthropy, and Political Responsibility. At 
a Sunday labor mass meeting the social 
interests of the convention culminated 
in two addresses, the first being John 
Mitchell’s interpretation of Labor’s Pro- 
gram for Industrial Justice. A listener 
writes of it: 

Sane and safe, in dead earnest and yet in 
complete self-command, giving evidence of his 
great progress in self-expression and public 


speech, he carried his audience with him 
throughout his effective plea. 


The second was the incisive charge of 
Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale Divin- 
ity School to do the will of God in the 
use of land and of natural resources, in 
the organization of industry, and in the 
wages and conditions of employment, in 
provision for home life. Taking lay- 
men at their word to the effect that eco- 
nomics and politics are “their affairs and 
not the parson’s,” he said: 


It is their affair, and if they will go down 
to their stores and their shops every day say- 
ing, “The will of God must be done here,” 
every minister on God’s green earth will gladly 
take his texts for the next ten years from 
the seventeenth chapter of John. 


The Rev. Henry D. Atkinson, who 
a year ago was elected secretary for 
Labor and Social Service, was chosen 
secretary of the National Brotherhood 
and will continue also to maintain its 
social propaganda. 

Sixty-five years ago, long before the 
other denominational agencies assumed 
a more social attitude, the American 
Missionary Association began its spe- 
cialized work. From the beginning 
it devoted its work to the educa- 
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tional, industrial, and_ social uplift involved, were discussed as a_ part 
of the Negroes, Eskimos, mountain of the missionary propaganda. The 


whites, American Indians, and_ lately 
even of the Porto Ricans and Hawaiians, 
in cooperation with the churches it has 
planted among these peoples. In its 
farm schools it has taught agriculture 
and shop work. In connection with its 
city schools it has established play- 
grounds, branches of the public library, 
and school lunches. In its colleges and 
universities it has raised up such in- 
stitutions as Hampton, Tougaloo, Fiske 
University among the Negroes, and the 
Santee Normal Training School among 
the Indians. 

The event of these Chicago meetings 
of the most dramatic significance was 
the appearance of Julius Rosenwald, the 
most prominent Jewish merchant of Chi- 
cago and the city’s most generous giver, 
upon the platform of this Christian mis- 
sionary association. The subject which 
he discussed was Race Prejudice. After 
declaring his belief that “nothing is be- 
ing done which tends more to break 
down the barriers of race prejudice than 
the work for the Negro by this associa- 
tion,” he uttered a ringing protest against 
race prejudice toward the Jew and the 
Negro. 


SOCIAL STATESMANSHIP OF 
THE MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


That the broadening social vision of 
the churches at home has long been an- 
ticipated by their foreign missionaries 
abroad was again apparent in the way 
in which the men and the women from 
the foreign field presented their work 
to the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. Their utter- 
ances were significant as much for 
the omission of epithets, as for the di- 
rect references to the economic, hygienic, 
industrial, and political aspects of their 
work. “Heathen” and “pagans” seldom, 
if ever, were referred to. While the 
supremacy of the ideals and teachings 
of Christianity was as positively main- 
tained as ever, the great ethnic faiths 
were always spoken of with respect for 
the truth admitted to be in them. The 
revolution of the Young Turks and of 
the Chinese patriots, with all the inter- 
mational complications and diplomacy 


bearings of the division of the African 
continent upon its people and upon the 
progress of the world was treated from 
the point of view of missionary states- 
manship. Material interests, such as the 
building of roads and railways, the wat- 
er and light supply, housing and health, 
food and waste, child labor and the slav- 
ery of women, the care of the insane 
and the sick, the enactment of law and 
the administration of the police, together 
with many specific social agencies, were 
regarded as factors and solutions in the 
problems of missions. 


COORDINATING CHURCH 
AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Last June, at a preliminary conference 
held in Boston, consisting of representa- 
tives of the various denominations which 
are definitely organized in the interest 
of social service, a committee consisting 
of Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, Secre- 
tary of the Social Service Commission 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, of the Presbyterian Department 
of Church and Labor, the Rev. Henry A. 
Atkinson, secretary of the Congregation- 
al Brotherhood, the Rev. Harry F. 
Ward, secretary of the Methodist Feder- 
ation for Social Service, and the Rev. 
J. Howard Melish, secretary of the Epis- 
copal Commission, was appointed to ar- 
range a larger conference for the pur- 
pose of coordinating and bringing into 
cooperation the developing work of the 
various denominations for social better- 
ment. This conference will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago, November 8 
and 9, to be attended by two representa- 
tives from each denomination of the 
federal council. The program will in- 
clude general reports and survey as to 
the state of present organization and the 
plans underway by each denomination, 
preparatory to considering the work of 
interdenominational cooperation. The 
wide program recently adopted for the 
activities of the Federal Council Com- 
mission will be taken up in detail. 
About twenty denominations will be 
represented, the delegates coming from 
all sections of the country. 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
AND EMPLOYMENT 


BEN B. LINDSEY 


Judge of the Juvenile Court, Denver 


While it is frankly stated by the com- 
pilers of volume VIII of the federal in- 
vestigation findings on the condition of 
women and child wage-earners that, be- 
cause of the difficulties encountered, this 
report is not all that was hoped for, or 
all that can be desired, they are never- 
theless to be congratulated upon a pro- 
duction of real merit and value. The re- 
port demonstrates anew the necessity for 
a federal children’s bureau such as THE 
Survey and workers for children gen- 
erally have advocated. 

I am not surprised at the difficulties 
encountered. In the present development 
of the juvenile court and probation sys- 
tem they were to be expected. Notwith- 
standing the good. that has been accom- 
plished, no one knows better than those 
who have been long identified with this 
work how far it still is from the satis- 
factory stage to which it should be possi- 
ble in time to bring it. 

Keen appreciation and intelligent com- 
prehension of the work undertaken is 
shown in the introductory chapter; and 
those that follow fully justify our expec- 
tations. The individual cases of 4,839 de- 
linquents (561 female, 4,278 male) studi- 
ed by the investigators form the basis of 
the report. These delinquents were con- 
cerned in 8,797 offences. Of the total 
number, 2,767 having been at some time 
employed are referred to as “working” 
and 2,772 who were never employed are 

IREPORT ON THD CONDITION OF WOMAN AND 
CHILD WAGE-HARNERS 1N THE UNITHD Status. In 
19 volumes. Volume VIII: JvUvVeNiILE DeEvIN- 
QUENCY IN ITS RELATION TO HMPLOYMENT. Pre- 
pared under the direction of the Commissioner of 
Labor, Washington, 1911. “The general conduct 
of the field work has been under the direction of 
Special Agent Annie H. McCord. In the prepara- 
tion of her report important assistance has been 
given by Mary Conyngton. In the drafting of the 
schedule of inquiries for the investigation Dr. 
Henry J. Harris rendered valuable aid, while the 
tabular work has been carried on under the direc- 
tion of Chas. H. Baldwin. The general prepara- 
tion of the report, has, however, been carried on 


under the direction and immediate supervision of 
Charles H. Verrill.” 
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termed “non-working” delinquents. 
Working children were responsible for 
5.471 and non-working for 3,326 of- 
fences. The ages of the delinquents 
range from nine to sixteen years. 

In view of the different methods of 
keeping records and the difficulty of 
gathering accurate records, the method 
pursued is about the only one that can 
be followed in any thorough investiga- 
tion of this character. And even then 
it 1s impossible to be sure of some of 
the conclusions that such an investiga- 
t.on might seem to warrant. 

The committee wisely selected for 
study a limited number of cities, present- 
ing typical conditions, keeping in mind 
that such cities should be situated pre- 
ferably in industrial and commercial 
centers, where opportunities for child 
labor would naturally be abundant and 
where education and child labor laws 
would be found. It is to be regretted 
that so excellent a corps of workers did 
not have opportunity to add to the list 
of cities selected at least one rural city— 
such, for example, as Lincoln, Neb. The 
additional interesting comparisons with 
industrial cities this would have made 
possible would have heightened the value 
of the report as a whole, 

The cities chosen were Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Indianapolis, New York, Newark, 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. For the 
study of working and non-working chil- 
dren no better selection could have been 
made. It includes practically all varieties 
of juvenile courts. Three cities, Balti- 
more, Boston, and Indianapolis, have 
special or separate children’s courts— 
Baltimore and Indianapolis being the first 
cities to have such separate courts. 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Newark cover about all the other kinds 
of children’s courts, which are usually a 
special division of a general court of 
record. It does not include that sort of 
special court whose jurisdiction is some- 
what broader, and covers every case that 
concerns not only the correction of chil- 
dren, but all adults whose offences con- 
cern the morality or person of a child. 
But this was immaterial to such an in- 
vestigation. 

The investigators at once recognized 
the differences in the form and methods 
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of these juvenile court organizations, and 
the difficulty of getting even from the 
best-kept records the necessary facts and 
information for tables and conclusions. 
But those not actually engaged in such 
work seldom appreciate the difficulties 
involved. Much of the information 
called for is of questionable value and 
involves time and expense that the equip- 
ment of many courts makes almost im- 
possible, unless at the sacrifice of work 
for the children. Again, some probation 
officers, who are competent and effective 
in getting good results with and for chil- 
dren, seem perfectly hopeless when it 
comes to getting all the data and in- 
formation called for by juvenile court 
blanks that seem interminable in their 
demands for information. On the other 
hand, an officer good at the clerical and 
inquisitive work necessary for such com- 
plete “records” often proves correspond- 
ingly inefficient in really accomplishing 
anything for the child. The necessity 
for such information in some cases and 
the seeming absurdity of it in others 
makes it hard to get the average pro- 
bation officer fully to appreciate its 
importance. 

The report does clearly indicate the 
necessity for a more uniform system of 
organization, work, and method. While 
of course the personal work that con- 
cerns the relation of a particular pro- 
bation officer to a particular delinquent 
must necessarily be left largely to the 
individual, it is true that a great improve- 
ment in the value of the facts, as well as 
in the general results, will be attained by 
more uniformity. It was never expected 
that this would come all at once. The 
marvelous thing about the juvenile court 
system is the rapid growth that has 
marked its ten years of existence. Many 
of the laws and practically all of the 
principles that have been embodied in the 
juvenile court system existed long before 
the date generally fixed as its beginning. 
But since it was nearly a hundred years 
before this nebula of idea, law, and prin- 
ciple, through decades of discussion and 
investigation, began to form into some 
definite system, it is asking too much to 
expect that, in a space of a little more 
than ten years, we should achieve any- 
thing like the perfection necessary for 
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those ultimate results and that satisfac- 
tion that is bound to come in time. It 
is pleasing to note that the investigators 
themselves—while acknowledging their 
own difficulties—are quite charitable with 
those of the courts. Indeed, the report 
is bound to add to rather than detract 
from the general appreciation and popu- 
lar regard for the juvenile court system 
of America. 

The report is pretty well confined to 
its main subject, Juvenile Delinquency 
in its Relation to Employment; and 
while the almost necessary  side- 
lights, discussions, and references in 
other directions are as limited as possi- 
ble, they are also of much interest and 
value. While the report frankly admits 
the many recognized causes of delin- 
quency, its chief merit consists in clearly 
demonstrating that child labor is one of 
the chief causes of delinquency. It is 
one of the most convincing cases ever 
made against the child labor iniquities of 
this country. It conclusively demon- 
strates the necessity not only for more 
stringent child labor laws but for their 
better enforcement, and is itself the justi- 
fication for the work done by the 
National Child Labor Committee. The 
report completely explodes the idea that 
the working boy and girl under sixteen 
years of age is freer from the dangers 
of delinquency than the non-working 
child. From this undoubtedly thorough 
investigation and study of 4,839 cases of 
delinquents (of whom 561 were girls and 
4,278 were boys), we have carefully 
worked out for us interesting sets of 
tables, almost bewildering in their detail, 
showing 2,416 working as against 1,862 
non-working delinquent boys, and 351 
working as against 210 non-working de- 
linquent girls, or a total number of 2,767 
working delinquent children as against 
2,072 non-working delinquent children. 
The ratio of working delinquents is very 
much larger than that of the non-work- 
ing in the seven cities, varying from 
three to ten’ = times) (that eo aaihe 
no:z.-working, with the disproportion 
even more striking among the girls, mak- 
ing it perfectly clear, as one chapter con- 
cludes, “that putting children to work 
prematurely is not an effective method of 
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training them for good citizenship.” 
Another interesting fact is that the re- 
peaters or recidivists (those apprehended 
for from the second to the tenth offence) 
are found mostly among working chil- 
dren, with the proportions much larger 
among the younger working children be- 
tween mine and fourteen years of age. 

The report is unusually fair in con- 
ceding a variety of details and difficulties 
that might discredit its conclusions; but 
there is no disputing its final demonstra- 
tion that working children not only con- 
tribute more in actual numbers but in an 
alarmingly larger proportion than do non- 
workers to the criminal classes. It 
forces upon us the idea that the virtues 
necessary to good citizenship are not so 
much inherited as acquired. It follows 
that we are doing hideous injustice to 
our children by unnecessarily subjecting 
them to temptations which their un- 
trained, immature souls are not yet able 
to withstand. 

These temptations naturally enough are 
greatest among the six groups of work- 
ing boys who furnish the most delin- 
quents. They are well known to juvenile 
court officers. These six groups are: 
delivery and errand boys, who furnished 
491 delinquents, or 20.3 per cent; news- 
boys and bootblacks, 449, or 18.6 per 
cent; office boys, 46, or 1.9 per cent; 
street venders, 66, or 2.7 per cent; tele- 
graph messengers, 73, or 3 per cent; em- 
ployes in amusement resorts, 51, or 2.1 
per cent. The total of these six classes, 
2,416, is more than one-half of the total 
number of 4,278 cases of delinquent boys 
investigated. 

The offence most frequently occurring 
among the boys is of course larceny, 
which constitutes more than half of all 
the delinquency reported. Putting these 
immature children to work simply con- 
tradicts the supplication of the Christian’s 
prayer, “Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil.” The temptation of 
dishonesty constantly besets the working 
child, much more than the non-working. 
The results shown are natural and to be 
expected. The next in order of fre- 
quency are incorrigibility and disorderly 
conduct, terms so indefinite as often to 
include larceny. Truancy appears only 
in 185 cases, and begging in only 
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seven. Every juvenile officer will appre- 
ciate the more than probable accuracy of 
these tables; for, with one or two excep- 
tions of minor importance, they are con- 
firmed by their common experiences, for 
which heretofore reliable tables have 
been rather scarce. 

The tabulations concerning the par- 
ental condition of the delinquents con- 
fute another popular fallacy (which in- 
deed was long since exploded by 
Jane Addams and other champions of 
child labor laws), that most working 
children are sons and daughters of 
widows. Only 419 boys, or 17.3 per 
cent of the entire number investigated, 
were sons of widows, and but 185, or 
8.7 per cent, were orphans; while 1,318, 
or more than half of the entire number 
had both parents living. 

Curiously enough, too, the tables show 
that proportionately the great majority 
of these delinquent boys, employed or 
unemployed, came from average good 
homes. Indeed, 76.2 per cent of the 
delinquent working boys are listed as 
from “fair or good homes.” The results 
seem to prove what has often been em- 
phasized by juvenile officers: that a good 
home is not as complete a guarantee of 
a good boy or girl as it would seem rea- 
sonable to expect. The influence of the 
home—while the most important and the 
one that counts most—is by no means the 
only one under which a child is placed, 
especially in that kind of city life which 
has come to this country in the past fifty 
years and which is to become in every 
particular more terrific in the next fifty 
years, unless there are some unexpected 
changes. It is furnishing in many re- 
spects a new environment, under which 
most of our children are to be reared. 
It means that we have got to make war 
against the street, the conditions, the en- 
vironment, the causes, if we are to per- 
form our full measure of duty to our 
children. 

Children of native-born parents fur- 
nished 44.7 per cent of the delinquent 
boys as against 55.3 per cent who were 
the children of foreign-born parents. Con- 
sidering the far greater ratio of native- 
born parents, this clearly indicates that 
there is less control over their children 
by foreign than by native parents. 
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The number of girl delinquents in- 
vestigated is rather small. But even with 
so small a number (561) the tables offer 
many points of interest and value. De- 
tails as to parentage, the various kinds 
and character of employments, and the 
different degrees of danger attached to 
each employment in the case of girls, as 
in that of the boys, have been carefully 
and cleverly worked out. Domestic 
workers seem the most unfortunate when 
it comes to the troubles of girls. These 
tables seem to show that girl offenders 
come principally from among those of 
native-born parents—a tendency, curi- 
ously enough, especially marked among 
delinquent domestics. I doubt if this 
would be the result if a larger number 
were subjected to the same investigation. 
The investigators themselves were puz- 
zled at a result so unexpected. But they 
point out that the number of colored 
girls among those investigated has much 
to do with the result. Colored girls are 
nearly all credited to native parents. 

In 1905 at Hull House an International 
Juvenile Court Society was formed. Its 
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purpose would have embraced among 
other things just such work as this re- 
port, the necessity for it being more than 
apparent. But the expense was pro- 
hibitive and the organizers decided to 
turn to the Sage Foundation and the 
national government to carry out its pur- 
poses. The Sage Foundation responded 
generously and has issued, or is about 
to issue, some volumes and reports of 
exceptional value.t While the Federal 
Children’s Bureau has not yet come to 
do similar and other even more import- 
ant work, the aid given by the govern- 
ment in this report, which sheds so much 
light on juvenile delinquency in its ic 
lation to employment, will hasten the day 
when the government will enable us to 
know as much about the causes of the 
troubles and misfortunes of our children 
as it has done in the case of our hogs 
and cattle. Great credit is due the au- 
thors of this report. 

*The Russell Sage Foundation has in prepara- 
Bem DELINQUENT CHILD AND THE HoMnp, By 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge and Edith Abbott. 


THE DELINQUENT CHILD AND THB CouRT, By 
Henry W. Thurston. 


THE HOTEL MESSENGER 
[See Cover Photograph.] 
HORTENSE FLEXNER 


His buttons shone, his eyes were glad; 
His body, quick and over-thin, 

Was tingling to an hundred cails 
Of beauty, color, reckless sin. 


The tireless little immigrant! 
Ow eager up and down he ran 
The great hotel’s long corridors: 
Too soon a young American ! 


Too proud of the quick slang that flew 
From his gay lips in silver tone, 

Of cap and buttons; all that marked 
His newer country as his own. 


Too joyous in the “job” he held, 
And in the splendor of the scene; 
Each door that opened to his tap 
Was wonderland in lace and green. 


And sometimes he was of the jest, 
For that too knowing glance and smile 
He wore like some forced flower of spring, 
His sun of summer to beguile. 


But once as down the hall he raced, 
Past music-room and salon-row, 
A melody grew on the air 
And filled it like a purple glow. 


It was a song of night and star, 

Of shadows and the sleeping sea, 
Of voyagers in countries tate 

A yearning song of Italy, 


And listening breathless, he forgot 
His messages, his note of joy, 
Forgot all—saving that he was 
A tired, sleepy little boy; 


s} 


Who saw beyond the gilded lamps 

A great ship’s gang plank swing away— 
Crowd, shore, and far Italian hills 

Die with the blue of Naples’ Bay. 
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MARY BOYLE O’REILLY 


The waiting commissioner,’ attempt- 
ing to look official, tried to suppress a 
smile. About her, somber and sugges- 
tive, lay the great silent prison, last haven 
of human derelicts, a huge moral hospital 
filled with sin and suffering. But these 
accustomed facts failed of their force to 
depress, for Delia was coming—Delia, 
with her brave heart and her uncon- 
querable spirit, Delia, with the laughter 
and the tears of her motherland etched 
in wrinkles on her finely featured face. 
She tripped into the office blithe and ap- 
pealing, with the courage of her sixty 
and odd years, spread a scant skirt deftly 
as she sat on the prisoner’s stool, folded 
her work-worn hands politely, and flash- 
ed an indomitable smile at the younger 
woman. Then the soft old lips mur- 
mured the familiar phrase: 

“To go out again on probation, Com- 
missioner, if you will be so kind.” 

“Again, Delia! How many times does 
this make?” 

“For fear to tell a lie, I don’t know; 
mebbe fifteen; mebbe twenty. The first 
time was when I was getting old and 
they put the new looms in the mill.” 

“But Delia, Delia! An honest, in- 
dustrious woman like you! Not a mark 
on your conduct card, a model of neat- 
ness, good-natured! Fifteen or twenty 
sentences for assault!” 

“And battery,” added Delia calmly, 
as one who desires to perfect a record. 

“But why?” 

The prisoner’s withered hands grew 
restless. “It is the will of God,” sighed 
the tired voice. “I never got arrested 
when the mills were running. Only 
when work was slack in the fall. For 
assault you get put away thirty days— 
and battery—six months.” 

An instant the worn face quivered 
piteously and the bowed shoulders sag- 
ged forward; another moment, with the 
subtle tact of innate gentility, Delia had 
turned the conversation. 

‘May I speak, commissioner? I want 
to thank you kindly for my Christmas 

1~The Massachusetts Prison Commissioners are 
appointed by the governor of the state for terms 


of five years. The chairman alone receives a 
salary. Miss O’Reilly is a member of the board. 
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present. Me making that talk, you 
might think I was looking a gift horse 
in the mouth. But a lone woman don’t 
have many Christmas presents. When 
the warden told me I could have what I 
wanted, the fact is I wanted what I 
wanted.” 

“What was that, Delia?” 

“Faith, my dear, you'll smile of course, 
but I wanted a book on the Panama 
Canal. Not a picture-book—I can read 
print, thanks be to God—but a real book. 
The truth is I wanted to know if it is to 
be a sea-level canal with salt water or 
a fresh-water canal with locks; and I 
wanted to know where they found the 
rock bed for the great dam, and I wanted 
to know how they looked to pile a lake- 
ful of water on the side of the cut and 
have it stay there through the rains.” 

“Why, Delia?” 

The bird-bright glance wavered and 
fell to the good-conduct plaid spread 
tautly over the thin knees. A wave of 
color that accused and absolved rose 
slowly in the withered cheeks. 

“Why, Delia?” urged the other woman 
softly. 

“God help us,” murmured the un- 
steady lips. “You have the right to ask. 
It is my place to answer. It is fifty years 
come spring, Commissioner, I went west 
with my uncle and aunt. He was struck 
with the fever a man never gets over— 
the hunger for gold. My aunt being a 
grand cook ran an eating-house for the 
miners, and I waited on table. I was 
good to look at in those days; at least 
there were plenty to say so. T’was a 
strange life we led. Men worked like 
slaves and ate like lords—and the pay- 
dirt piled up in cellar. Then my aunt 
died (peace be with her) and after that 
my uncle decided we’d go home. Well 
we knew what the Great Desert was— 
and us with gold tied up in bags. So 
we took ship by Panama. That was al- 
most a lifetime ago—almost a lifetime 
ago.” 

“How long did you stay on the isth- 
mus ?” 

The sleek gray head sank lower, the 
nervous hands made puckers in the plaid. 
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“Almost two years,” said Delia, catch- 
ing at courage with an obvious effort. 
“Ah! but it was a grand life those days 
in the canal zone. From Colon to Rio 
Grande ‘twas the jeuwnnesse dorée of 
France that was there. “Iwas wines and 
satins and masquerades. Nobody count- 
ed the cost. Everything came from the 
railroad and the plans they had for dig- 
ging the big ditch. All day we slept 
from the heat. After that it was music 
and bull-teasings in the star-shine. Most 
of the men that were there planning out 
the Canal Company have their names 
down in history—them or their fore- 
bears. Commissioner, you'll live to see 
that France never has a day’s luck after 
the way she treated the Comte.” 

“What Count?” 

“What Comte? Glory be praised! As 
if there was more than one comte! Faith, 
‘tis the Comte de Lesseps I mean, of 
course. “Iwas him we were waiting for 
till he got rid of Suez. All the others 
could do little till he came. ’Twas the 
idleness that was to blame—that and the 
summer never ending. And a hundred 
men to one white woman along the line. 
It was so still you could listen all night 
to the trains rumbling across to Colon, 
and the roll of the sea in the wilderness. 
Nobody worked down there in those 
days. The very bread we ate was 
shipped from the state. Then—then the 
red year came, the rains were late, and 
the south wind brought the fever. Those 
that could prayed—but the black swamp 
was a pit of contagion. One night we 
heard the rattle of land crabs and the 
screams of wicked-eyed parrots in the 
jungle. Next day the earth quaked till 
the dead were tossed from their graves 
and the poison snakes swarmed into the 
houses.” 

“And you, Delia, what were you do- 
ing?” 

Shame and sincerity looked from the 
beautiful brown eyes. 

“That was more than forty years ago, 
commissioner,” pleaded the unsteady 
voice, “more than forty years ago. But 
‘tis your right to ask, and ’tis my place 
to answer. Since I must, I must. ’Tis 
better I say it in French. You'll observe 
that ’tis French-French; ’tis not Canuck. 
‘Twas the jeunnesse dorée of France 
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that was there. Young as you are, Com- 
missioner, I suppose you know that ‘tis 
always one man—at least at first.” 

And then, quietly and very simply, 
Delia told. Slowly and pleadingly the 
strained whisper lapsed into silence. 

“And then?” urged the other woman. 

The prisoner’s manner and_ voice 
gathered courage. 

“Then I came home. *Iwas only a 
name, of course, for I had no one be- 
longing to me. And I went into the 
mill. Those were the days when you 
worked up to your ankles in wet, not 
seeing your neighbors for the lint from 
the carders. It was poor comfort to 
think of that Garden of Eden down on 
the isthmus. I had only to shut my eyes 
to see the fan palms and the trees drip- 
ping orchids. God knows I was fair 
desperate when there came a mission. 
It was an l’tal’ian priest that preached it 
—but he was a good man for all that. I 
never had great use for those till I heard 
they make popes of I’tal’ians. Was there 
ever an Irish pope? I-don’t know... .” 
The attempt to digress was too patent. 
“He said,” resumed the voice, made 
faint by memories, “he said God sent 
the Angel with the flaming sword to 
drive me out of the canal zone. He 
said I must never think of the flowers 
again—or the birds—or anyone that was 
there. He said I must be thankful to 
work in the mill and never be laid off. 
He said I’d be safer in a prison than out 
of work in the streets. It was the truth. 
I’m not denying it was the truth,. but lit- 
tle he knew!” 

“Delia,” -said the younger woman 
gently, “you know it was very wrong.” 

“Yes,” answered Delia, humbly. “Of 
course I know. I’ve had forty years in 
the mills to think it over. Time was 
we couldn’t see a neighbor for the dust 
of the carders.. . Now we can’t hear 
a friend’s voice for the noise of the 
looms. All day alone in the weave room 
—home at night too tired to talk—never 
a cent to spend for a pleasure: that’s 
what it means to be forty years in the 
mills. Sometimes in the night—now 
I’m too old to be harmed—I think of 
those days in that Garden of Eden. 
Faith, I know it was wrong, very wrong, 
but—God pity us all—it was living!” 
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A MAN-MADE FLOOD 


SOME ISSUES IN SOCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY RAISED BY THE BREAKING 
OF THE DAM ABOVE AUSTIN 
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BODY OF WILLIAM NELSON—AUSTIN’S JEREMIAH. 


By a coincidence, a locomotive in the background threw up a plume of smoke and steam above 
the litter as the bearers carried past the corpse of the man who in season and out. of season had 


prophesied disaster. 


“T refuse to testify.” 
—This blunt answer given by the mill 
superintendent was the sum total re- 
sponse of the Bayless Pulp and Paper 
Company at the first hearing by the 
coroner’s jury inquiring into the cause 
of the death of Martha Hess, one of 
seventy-six people of Austin, Penn., who 
lost their lives when on September 30 
the breaking of the Bayless company’s 
dam dealt destruction to the town. 

Once more the question was asked, 
“Did the borough council of Austin ever 


notify the Bayless company that the 
dam was unsafe?” ; 
The district attorney this time re- 


minded the witness that the inquiry was 
made of him in his capacity as president 
of the borough council. 

Again the answer, “I refuse to tes- 
tify.” 
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The thing he foreboded in the end killed him and killed his wife. 


If you had been sitting that afternoon 
in the Austin school-house on the hill- 
side overlooking the narrow valley of: 
desolation, you might have fallen to! 
wondering if anyone cared a great deal. 
what sort of answer was made to 
any question connected with the case. 
You might have noticed that the room 
contained less than half as many people 
as would have been present if the dead 
themselves had been brought to life and 
assembled. You could not have escaped 
realizing that among your thirty-odd 
fellow attendants upon this most im- 
portant hearing following the disaster 
there were scarcely a dozen who had 
ever seen any of the seventy-six vic- 
tims alive. The individuals squeezed in- 
to the rows of little school desks and, 
seats made upsa company principally of. 
outsiders—the six jurymen, the district 
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attorney, the acting coroner and the wit- 
nesses who came from elsewhere in the 
county, the deputy attorney general from 
Harrisburg, and a group of newspaper 
men from various distant cities. Austin 
townspeople—friends of those whose 
death was here for the first time the 
subject of official concern—could have 
been numbered on the fingers of two 
hands. 

Your eyes wandered aimlessly over 
the bare school-room and fixed them- 
selves vacantly on its blackboard, filled 
with the scribblings of the members of 
the state constabulary, who had turned 
the building into their barracks. Half 
consciously you pictured in mind the 
throngs hurrying along the busy streets 
in the crowded cities. What were they 
thinking about it? Probably it no long- 
er came into their minds except as they 
casually noticed the dwindling news- 
paper headlines and despatches. Per- 
haps they had already made the mental 
comment, “Only seventy-six killed—not 
a tenth as bad as at first reported—just 
another case of newspaper exaggera- 
tion.” You recollected other disasters 
and how quickly all discussion of them 
disappeared from press and conversation. 
You perhaps felt a little tinge of personal 
guilt—that you were one of the million 
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parts of “the public’ that forgot so 
soon. The only reason why you would 
remember this disaster was because you 
had come to the stricken town. For a 
week your gaze on the utter destruction 
round about had been definitely focused 
only when the man at your elbow said, 
“Here comes another,’ and your eyes 
followed out of sight another white- 
sheeted object borne on a litter. 

Even the week’s experience seemed to 
melt into the gray blackness of the 
slated school-room wall on which your 
eyes rested so unseeingly. But your 
momentary musings ended as your ears 
caught the faint sound of the switch 
engine and derrick grappling with the 
wreckage down in the valley, and you 
stirred yourself. The district attorney 
was making another effort to get some 
word from the dogged superintendent, 
who seemed only slightly relieved when 
his attorney came to his rescue. 

“We understand,” said he, “that there 
are threats of criminal prosecutions fol- 
lowing the hearing, and my client de- 
clines to testify on the grounds, first, of 
his constitutional right to withhold testi- 
mony which might incriminate him, and 
second, that the best and only evidence 
on the point in question are the records 
of the town council.” Knowing that 
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these records in all probability had been 
destroyed by the flood, the man of law 
sat down with an air of having outwitted 
the inquisitor. An indefinite adjourn- 
ment was ordered, the district attorney 
anouncing that he desired an opportu- 
nity to ascertain his authority to compel 
testimony from the mill superintendent. 
The assemblage shuffled out. 


Not a satisfactory beginning in plac- 
ing responsibility for Austin’s disaster. 
Was it to stop there? Would social re- 
sponsibility end even if this mill su- 
perintendent and the men who em- 
ployed him were forced to admit that 
they maintained a dam that menaced 
two thousand men, women, and _ chil- 
dren? Would it end even if the law put 
them in prison for criminal negligence? 
Would it end with a full performance 
of their duty by the people’s representa- 
tives—the district attorney of Potter 
county, and the six men who comprise 
the coroner’s jury? Would it end even 
with everything the state of Pennsyl- 
vania can do, both in carrying out sani- 
tary and relief measures in Austin and 
in enacting the best legislation which 
science can propose to prevent similar 
disasters? If so, the appearance of this 
article in THE SuRVEY would be mean- 
ingless; its function might be better ful- 
filled by sending copies to the mill super- 
intendent, his employers, the district at- 
torney, the coroner’s jury, state officials, 
and the members of the legislature. 

The range of social responsibilities is 
still wider. They circle far out from 
that little meeting in the Austin school- 
house. And their challenge is charged 
with an insistence before which the littie 
tricks of a lawyer’s technicalities dwarf 
into less than the infinitesimal. They 
search into the very souls of Pennsyl- 
vanians who forgot Johnstown, of all of 
us who make up the forgetting public. 
Could we all have stood on the bleak 
Illinois prairie that November day when 
the mine shaft at Cherry was sealed and 
the women grouped around it realized 
their men were dead, we would not rest 
content before the mining laws of every 
state made life more secure. Could we 
have all stood by the bedside of Thomas 
Lawlor in the Austin hospital and heard 
him groan out that he would stand a 
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hundred times the pain in his shattered 
limbs if it would bring back his wife 
and his boy, we might not forget so soon 
our share in the responsibility for protec- 
ting life from unsafe dams. 

The question which society was really 
asking the mill superintendent was not 
merely “Who was guilty?” but ‘““Why did 
this disaster happen?” and “How can we 
prevent another like unto it?’ By an 
illuminating coincidence, the witness 
whose refusal to testify balked the 
coroner’s jury personified in one man the 
organized forces of society which had 
failed to protect the valley. As president 
of the council he stood for the town, 
the agency through which from earliest 
time just such households as were crum- 
pled by the flood’s sweep have sought 
mutual strength; as superintendent of 
the mill he stood for the corporation, 
the newer form of associated effort 
through which in modern times a genera- 
tion performs tasks too gigantic for its 
individual members. In the emergency 


‘which ensued—but not in the months of 


anxiety which preceded it—the commun- 
ity reached out its hands for succor to 
the larger social organism, the state. 
It is, therefore, opportune to review the 
relationship of all these factors to this 
disaster, with the motive not so much of 
placing responsibility in this case—that 
is for the engineers and the courts—but 
to help public opinion in defining and 
reinforcing responsibility in such ways 
that the preventable shall be actually 
prevented. 


Situated in a little valley of the Alle- 
ghenies near the New York state line, 
the town of Austin was dependent prin- 
cipally on two industrial concerns, the 
Goodyear Lumber Company and_ the 
Bayless Pulp and Paper Company. 
Lumbering operations have nearly come 
to an end on the nearby hillsides, and 
it was rumored in Austin that the Good- 
year company was to abandon its opera~ 
tions in another two years. The Bay- 
less mill—utilizing the remaining pulp 
wood in the manufacture of paper— 
was consequently looked upon as the 
main dependence of the town. The 
washing process in the mill required 
much water. To secure a supply, a 


ABOVE AUSTIN—THE BROKEN DAM IN THE DISTANCHE. 


reservoir was made years ago by dam- 
ming Freeman’s Run, the small stream 
which flows through the valley and far- 
ther down joins with another to form the 
Sinnemahoning river. As the mill grew 
this reservoir became inadequate; it 
frequently went dry in drought times. 
Consequently, in the summer and autumn 
of 1910, the Bayless Company construc- 
ted a new dam of concrete further down 
stream, at a point still a mile and a half 
above Austin. Their mill stood midway 
between dam and town. 

It was the failure of this new concrete 
dam which caused the disaster five weeks 
ago. The floor of the valley has a width 
here of from 500 to 1000 feet. On each 
side the hills rise sharply to a height of 
several hundred feet. At Austin the 
main valley is joined by another smaller 
one through which the Buffalo and 
Susquehanna railroad enters. The only 
surviving houses of the town are the 
ones which were scattered up this trib- 
utary valley or were located on the hill- 
sides. The business center with most 
of the dwellings occupied the full width 
of the valley floor. While a main street 
crossed the valley at right angles there 
were few other streets paralleling 
it, leading to the hills on either side— 
the only way of escape. The population 
of the town, according to the I9IO 
census, was 2941, but the census-taker 
estimated that about 600 people had 
moved away, owing to slack work at the 
saw-mill, so that it is supposed there were 
in the town on the day of its destruction 
about 2300 people. 
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The disaster of September 30 was not 
the first time the dam had shown its 
weakness. Completed about December 
I, 1900, it suddenly filled with water in 
the middle of the month succeeding, 
when a thaw and some rain melted the 
heavy snows. Water seeped up below 
the base of the dam and twenty-four 
hours later, on January 25, 1910, the 
structure cracked in several places and 
200 feet of it slid forward as much as 
eighteen inches at the point of greatest 
movement, while the top bulged thirty 
inches. 

Greatly alarmed, the people of Austin 
fled to the hillsides, some of them to 
camp out for two or three days. House- 
hold goods were taken from dwellings 
and stood in wagon-loads along the road 
leading up the tributary valley. The 
Bayless company shared in the anxiety— 
indeed, mill officers had helped to warn 
the town—and took prompt measures to 
relieve the pressure. With dynamite they 
blew two gaps in the rim of the dam, 
thus quickly lowering the water depth 
backed up behind it to about thirty- 
seven feet. Still the townspeople fear- 
ed for their lives. The water pouring 
down the face of the dam made it diffi- 
cult to open a thirty-six inch clean- 
out pipe which penetrated the base. 
This was also accomplished by dyna- 
mite, and sixteen hours later, the 
dam empty, the people of Austin re- 
entered their homes with a feeling of 
security. 

The various steps taken by the com- 
pany in once more putting the dam into 
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WRECKAGE WHICH SURGH AROUND THE SAW-MILL. 


operation will be taken up later. Fol- 
lowing the early fall rains, the water 
on the morning of September 30 last 
poured over the spillway for the first 
time since the accident eighteen months 
back. In the early afternoon the dam 
gave way. The few witnesses agree 
that suddenly about 150 feet from the 
western end a volume of water—said by 
one witness to have been six or eight 
feet in diameter—spurted through a hole. 
In scarcely the time it takes to tell it, a 
great section above this hole was forced 
out. That broke the dam’s back and 
the whole structure caved out in seven 
large sections. The 
two end pieces clung 
to the hill slopes, the 
rest slid forward 
from fifteen to twen- 
ty-five feet, and one 
section swung around 
like a huge gate. Re- 
sistless as was the 
rush of waters, the 
wires were quicker. 
Messages were sent 
from a nearby house 
to the pulp mill and to 
the “central” at Aus- 
tin, where three young 
women telephone op- 
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A FRAME HOUSE CRASHED INTO TUE 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 


erators exhibited as great calmness as was 
shown in the whole disaster. They stuck 
to their posts in the path of the flood, 
making the call that started the alarm 
whistle and ringing up other places with 
their word of warning. Not till they 
saw the toppling of one of the church 
steeples did they rush down stairs and 
scramble up the hillside, which for- 
tunately was within a few steps of 
their building. A moment later, the 
crest of the flood, with a frame house as 
its sledge, battered down upon the ex- 
change building and wrecked it. If you 
want to know the quality of courage with 
which these girls, 
Kathleen Lyon, Lena 
Binkey, and Hazel 
Knapp, met the test, 
read the Chief Oper- 
ator, a story by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps in 
TTarper's Magazine 
for October, 1909. 
SCarcelyerc hervien 
minutes elapsed be- 
tween the sudden 
breaking of the dam 


1Jt is reported that the 
telephone company has pre- 
sented a gold watch and a 
check for $250 to Miss 
Lyon and has given cash 
rewards to the two other 
operators, 
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SAMUEL G. DIXON. 
Commissioner of health of the state of Penn- 
Sylvania, who by common consent assumed direc- 
tion of the work of relief and rehabilitation. 


and the rush of.the breaker upon the 
town. Those who saw it come unite in 
saying that the water itself was scarcely 
visible—it was a wall of crashing, splin- 
tering, tossing pieces of wreckage. 
Thousands upon thousands of cords of 
pulp wood had been picked up near the 
pulp mill and pushed like a battering-ram 
against the town. The first houses were 
merely added to the grinding mass which 
was disgorged down the valley for miles. 

Details of the disaster—the wild dash 
for safety from store and office, from 
dwelling and factory and polling place 
where a primary election was being held; 
the heroism of those who tried to lead 
dear ones to safety; the frantic hill-side 
searchings of parents to find children, 
and of husbands and wives to learn each 
other’s fate; the futile struggle to ex- 
tinguish the fires which broke out in 
some of the wrecked buildings; the 
arrival of relief; the weary search for 
the victims—have been sufficiently de- 
scribed in the daily press. Had the dam 
broken during the night, there can be 
little doubt that the number of dead 
would have mounted up to the figures 
first estimated. But whether 1500, or 
seventy-six, or even one, the essential 
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“facts, so far as social responsibilities are 


concerned, are the same. 

And, as it was, not merely roofs and 
store fronts, but the organized fabric of 
community life was shattered by the 
flood. The state government responded 
in the emergency, gathered up the reins 
of control, and met the immediate prob- 
lems of sanitation, relief, and public 
order. 

The department of health of the state 
of Pennsylvania, with Dr. Samuel G. 
Dixon at its head, lived up to its reputa- 
tion for energy and effectiveness. Within 
two hours after the disaster Dr. E. H.. 


Ashcraft, county health officer and rep- 


resentative of the department, had ar- 
rived at Austin and was caring for the in- 
jured. Of these there were fortunately 
but eleven, and the town hospital, which 
stood on one of the hill-sides, had provid- 
entially been spared. Commissioner 
Dixon assumed the initiative at Harris- 
burg—Governor Tener being in another 
part of the state—and sent a relief train 
with surgeons, sanitary engineers, physi- 
cians, nurses, and medicine. This first 
relief train reached Austin at half-past 
six o’clock on Sunday morning. The 
governor on Saturday evening, as 
soon as he heard of the disaster, 
communicated with Dr. Dixon, with 
the adjutant general of the Penn- 
sylvania national guard, and with 
the commander of the state constabulary. 
A second relief train in charge of Major 
M. E. Finney, with food, clothing, and 
tents enough to shelter 1000 people, 
arrived Sunday forenoon, as did the 
two troops of state police. By, eleven 
o’clock Sunday morning the situation was 
in charge of these divisions and a con- 
ference had been held with the burgess 
and town council. The two Austin men 
who had taken the federal census of the 
town. in 1910 were commissioned to list 
rapidly all survivors and prepare a roster 
of those known to be dead or missing, 
A morgue was established in a vacant 
house, and as there was no coroner in 
Potter county an officer of the state De- 
partment of Health was put in authority. 

Nurses were placed in charge of the 
commissary, which was opened on the 
ground floor of a frame building. A 

‘See Tow Survpy for October 14, 1911. 
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lodge hall above was used as_head- 
quarters for all departments, a local com- 
mittee was formed to help the nurses in 
their distribution of food, and as a con- 
siderable number of houses had been un- 
occupied owing to slackness of work at 
the saw-mill there was shelter enough 
ready at hand for all. 

The largest immediate problem was 
that. of sanitation, “and this was. ad- 
dressed under the direction of F. Her- 
bert Snow, sanitary engineer of the state 
Department of Health. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad had sent in 125 men and 
these at once started the work of re- 
covering bodies. The water-supply was 
given early attention. When the pipes 
had been reconnected, the water was 


RELIHF RATIONS. 


found to be dangerous to health. Warn- 
ing notices were posted throughout the 
entire locality, and people were urged to 
carry their water from one source known 
to be safe. Meanwhile, a “treatment 
plant” was hastily established to render 
the general supply potable by the use of 
chloride of lime. Two cases of scarlet 
fever in the town were found to be well 
quarantined by the local health board. 
Gas had been the chief fuel for cooking 
in Austin and a quick resumption of sup- 
ply by the gas company was secured. A 
temporary telephone exchange was in- 
stalled at the hospital by Sunday after- 
noon, and linemen soon brought all parts 
of the community into touch with head- 
quarters. 
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GENERAL HEADQUARTERS. 


Supplies and money began to come 
from many cities and towns in and out of 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, which years be- 
fore had gone through a more harrowing 
ordeal, being among those earliest heard 
from. Supplies were needed even more 
than money, for within a very few days 
the stores and markets for miles around 
had been exhausted. Shipments to the 
stricken town were handled free of 
charge by the railways. 

Philanthropic agencies offered their 
co-operation at once. Ernest P. Bick- 
nell, national director of the American 
Red Cross, arrived Sunday and found the 
situation so well handled by the state 
health authorities that Red Cross help 
was unnecessary. Red Cross offers of 


GETTING A DAY’S PROVISIONS FROM THE 
COMMISSARY. 


AT WORK IN THE WRECKAGE. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad sent 125 men at once to Austin. 
force of over 1,200 men, including 450 survivors. 


help were brought also by Frederick 
Almy and Thomas F. Cooke of the Buf- 
falo Charity Organization Society, a Red 
Cross institutional member. In response 
to the governor’s directions, the execu- 
tive officer of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Charities, Bromley Wharton, 
and an assistant went to Austin immed- 
iately. The Pennsylvania Children’s Aid 
Society sent a special agent, H. M. Peck, 
to offer help in caring for dependent 
children. 

The problem of relief was less difficult 
than it might have been. There were 
practically no children left dependent, for 
of the seventy-six victims but fifteen had 
been bread-winners. These were either 
single men or else their dependents had 
been killed with them. Over forty of the 
dead were women and the remainder 
were children. For the present, many 
of the survivors will remain in Austin, 
but a considerable number have already 
left the desolate place, many going to 
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The state soon mustered a 


relatives and friends. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and the Buffalo and Sus- 
quehanna, which connects with it from 
Austin, have given free transportation to 
survivors vouched for by the local relief 
committee. Of immediate help to sur- 
vivors, also, has been the employment of- 
fered 450 Austin men as part of the 
force of nearly 1,200 mustered by the 
state to remove the wreckage. This 
has meant ready money to many families 
which had been left penniless. It is likely 
that the hope of a large relief fund in 
which they may share has tended to 
keep survivors at Austin, for while prac- 
tically all have lost employment, some 
have lost the accumulations of a life- 
time. By far the greater part of the 
contributed supplies and money have 
come from cities and towns within 
Pennsylvania. The state has had no 
emergency fund. which could be drawn 
upon, but the Department of Health has 
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THE MOTHER OF SIX CHILDREN 


Mrs. Ralph Donafierro and her children were at home when the flood broke. 
They had only reached the street when one little one was 
Mother and father ran back to save it. 


Italian shoe-maker, called to them. 
frightened and ran back into the house. 


ALL LOST. 
Her husband, an 


Before they 


could escape, the building was overwhelmed and the entire family was killed. 


been able to apply part of its appropria- 
tion to the immediate tasks undertaken. 

No account of the state’s efforts 
would be complete without mention of 
the police duty rendered by the consta- 
bulary under Captain J. W. Robinson. 
With reasonableness and unusual tact, 
with no officiousness, these men quietly 
reduced chaos into as much order as 
could be expected. In maintaining the 
necessary lines, it was not a gruff, “Get 
out o’there” or a surly command to stop, 
but a pleasant “Hey there, partner!” 
followed by a quiet, firm word of ex- 
planation. But they were like a steel 
trap for the few who attempted looting. 

This handling of the situation after 
the fact has been of an order to com- 
mand admiration. Had the disaster been 
due to an earthquake—and thus outside 
the bounds of human caution—such 
high-class salvage work would end the 
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story. Had it been due to the eruption 
of a volcano, the public could do no 
more than express perplexity at the 
stubborn blindness of vineyard folk who 
persist in living in the danger zone, and 
point out to them that their foolhardi- 
ness hazards not only their own lives 
but those of their wives and children. 
But here was a disaster in which human 
agency was clear. The townspeople had 
the same chance as the vine-growers to 
evade it. They had more than that. The 
dam was man-built, man-controlled. If 
they themselves were helpless to control 
it, they might have appealed to those who 
could—to the owners of the water-pow- 
er, or to a larger public. More, not 
townspeople alone, but the company 
who built it, the engineers, and the state 
bore each a special relation to the dis- 
aster and to the human elements which, 
no less than the struggle of cement and 
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water :for mastery, had gone into the 
rending of the dam and what followed. 

Turn first to the social responsibility 
of the townspeople themselves. The 
state authorities state that no complaint 


from a citizen of Austin is to be found’ 


in any files at Harrisburg. Nor, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the clerk of 
the town council, did that body ever 
notify the Bayless company that it con- 
sidered the dam unsafe. Personal talks 
with the members of the council brought 
the uniform confession that the matter 
was never discussed in that body. 

Did the people of Austin appreciate 
their danger? 

If so, did they do anything about it? 

The panic in Austin when the dam 
partially failed in January 1910 shows 
their alarm at that time, and there is 
less. spectacular evidence of a very def- 
inite undercurrent of fear subsequently. 
The pastor of the Methodist church, the 
Rey. (Ek. EY Harter, recalled: that every 
heavy storm caused anxiety. 

“Many are the nights,” he said, “that 
I have lain awake listening to the rain 
on the roof and thinking of what might 
happen if the dam gave way.” 

“My wife,” said druggist V. R. Mid- 
daugh, “seemed to have ft on her mind 
alisthe tine: 

The women worried most. There is 
Mrs. W. E. Brady, for instance, whose 
husband was one of the managers of 
the department store. “TI couldn’t. keep 
my mind’ off of it,” she said, “and 
my husband and I talked it all over 


times without number. We _ wanted 
to get rid of our business here and 
leave—in fact, we were hoping to 


do so in another three months. Now 
we have only the clothes on our backs 
to show for our twenty-five years in 
Austin. I kept planning just what I 
would do if the dam broke, and months 
ago I had my son Stewart cut the wires 
of the fence at a point between our 
house and the hillside. I owe my life 
this day to that, for I had scarcely crawl- 
ed through the opening when the flood 
rushed past.” 

No more heartrending scenes took 
place during all that terrible day than 
along this fence where numbers of peo- 
ple, their hands frantically clutching at 
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the barrier, were snatched by the roar- 
ing wave of destruction. ; 

Even the outsiders who. occasionally 
visited Austin perceived the danger. A 
railway official—who, by the way, ren- 
dered important service in the work fol- 
lowing the disaster—happened to be in 
Austin last August and took a look at 
the dam. “That night in the hotel,” he . 
says, “I could scarcely sleep.” 

There was one especial prophet of dis- 
aster—Henry Nelson, who kept the 
grocery store on Main street. The thing 
he foreboded killed him and killed his 
wife in the end. Whenever he had a 
spare hour or two he was likely to hitch 
up his horse and drive off for another 
look at the great white wall above the 
town, even if he had done the same thing 
but the day before. His agitation was 
known to every citizen of Austin. 

We are informed by a leading Pennsyl- 
vania attorney that neither the town nor 
the public were without adequate legal 
protection. He says: 

The town authorities, for the protection 
of the town property, could have brought a 
bill in equity in the common pleas court, set- 
ting up the facts, and asking for such action 
as was necessary to protect its property rights, 
and any citizen of the town of Austin, or 
any number of them, could have combined 
in an action by bill in equity in the same 
court, praying for such relief as the facts 
and circumstances warranted. That is, they 
could have set up the danger and demanded 
the removal thereof, either by further struc- 
tures, or, if necessary, by the destruction of 
the dam itself. 

There was ample power, therefore, in the 

courts of the county to have dealt with the 
danger, if apprehended, and such danger had 
been brought to their attention by those di- 
rectly involved. 
_ The courts were open, also, to the parties 
in interest, through the law offices of the 
commonwealth, by a proceeding to abate a 
nuisance, treating the dam in this wise. 

Why was it, then, that no collective 
protest was made by the people of the 
community? The answer is perhaps 
sadder than the little processions which 
tracked the wet ground about the mor- 
PUG et shows a predominantly Ameri- 
can community so saturated with depend- 
ence upon an outside power from which 
it_drew its livelihood that its very in- 
stinct for self-preservation was inhibit- 
ed. Nor has it so far recovered itself, 
under the sting of disaster, as to express 
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an appreciable resentment toward those 
in whose power it was to do whatever 
might have been done to remove the 
danger. Two weeks after the catas- 
trophe, not even a damage suit had been 
started! When a lawyer of distinction 
(not inexperienced in defending corpor- 
ations from unwarranted claims) was 
told of the situation he exclaimed: 
“Found: a social value for the ambul- 
ance-chaser! What Austin has needed 
is a trainload of contingency lawyers.” 
The dam which wrought their ruin 
had meant steady 
work to the wage- 
earners of Austin 
and trade to its mer- 
chants. The summer 
previous to its con- 
struction there were 
several weeks of 
idleness because 
there was not enough 
water for the mill. 
The dam remedied 
this; took away the 
menace of occasion- 
al unemployment 
and, in so far.as, it 
was weak and inse- 
cure, substituted the 
menace of annihila- 
tion. To sell goods 
or practice law or 
rent houses or have 
subscribers to a 
newspaper you must 
have people in your 
town. The people 
must have a means 
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MICHAEL MURRIN. 


and employe of the Bayless 
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tin and in their jurisdiction. Who were 
the town officers? F. N. Hamlin, sup- 
erintendent of the Bayless mill, was pres- 
ident of the council. Another member 
of this body of seven was the master 
mechanic at the mill. “With Hamlin 
as president,” remarked one of the other 
members, “it would have taken a pretty 
good man to get up on his feet and say 
anything about the condition of the dam.” 
Who was the town burgess? Michael 
Murrin, superintendent of some outside 
work for the Bayless mill. Were these 
men as town officers 
likely to make a pro- 
test about the dam 
to the Bayless com- 
pany? The follow- 
ing telegram sent six 
days after the trag- 
edy is sufficient com- 
mentary: 
Austin, Oct. 6, I91t. 
George C. Bayless, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
The sentiment of 
Austin people with 
you and your company. 
We want the mill re- 
built and Austin re- 
habilitated. Can assure 
the hearty co-operation 
of our entire people 
to that end. 
M. Muourrin, 
Burgess of Austin. 
To be sure, the 
townspeople have a 
natural desire to see 
value restored to 
 tieireredleestatesana 
such other property 
as has escaped by 


lumbering lapsed, the company. the rehabilitation of 
empty houses on the mill and the re- 
the hill had grown in number. The sumption of work there. And the com- 


Bayless mill and its running was more 
and more the main dependence. 

Why, many still ask, did not the town 
government of Austin concern itself with 
this vital phase of the people’s safety? 
The members of the town council agree 
that it was never discussed by them 
officially. A member of the board 
of county commissioners states that 
that body also never considered the 
matter—although the dam and mill were 
both outside the borough limits of Aus- 


pany no less than townspeople has been 
struck a heavy financial blow. Yet the 
man whose signature is attached to the 
telegram admits that, when he sent it, 
there had been no meeing of citizens, no 
adoption of resolutions, that he merely 
“talked with a few” whom he “happened 
pOmmect. « 

Was it the pen of Michael Murrin, 
burgess of Austin, or of Michael Murrin, 
employe of the Bayless company, that 
wrote the message? 
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A resident of standing tells of going 
with grocer Nelson on one of his drives 
to the dam. 

“We had come to the house of Super- 
intendent Hamlin,” he says, ‘““and Ham- 
lin asked us where we were going. 

“Up to the dam,’ we answered. 

“Seems to me you fellows are badly 
troubled about the dam,’ said Hamlin. 


CAI I’ve got is below ig’, retorted 
Nelson. 
“Do you think,’ replied Hamlin, 


‘that we would have built the mills be- 
low it if it weren’t safe? You had bet- 
ter quit disturbing people’s minds, or 
it will hurt your business.’ ” 

Not only were town officers employes 
at the Bayless mill, but the leading pub- 
lic man in Austin was the local attor- 
ney for the company. With all the 
depth of sympathy one must feel to- 
ward Frank E. Baldwin, one cannot es- 
cape the conviction that here was the 
pivotal man in the community. With 
his responsibilities both as attorney for 
the owners of the dam and as a senator 
from the district; with his thirty houses 
which he rented destroyed ; with a crip- 
pled father, a blind mother, and a sis- 
ter who heroically tried to lead them 
to safety, all among the victims, Bald- 
win was the man who, by position, abil- 
ity and experience in public service 
might have been expected more than any 
one else to find a way to ward off the 
danger. Yet even he, with all that he 
had at stake, seems to have taken the 
chances that all were willing to risk. 

It is seen, therefore, that the old 
forms through which communities from 
the beginning of civil history have se- 
cured self-protection, through which 
medieval towns built their walls, through 
which our American pioneers built their 
stockades and block-houses against the 
Indian, had to a degree lost identity and 
been absorbed by a modern social insti- 
tution—an industrial corporation, which 
held public action in the hollow of its 
hand, just as the hills held the town in 
their cup. This is no sufficient excuse 
for the decadence of initiative and self- 
assertion on the part of Americans. But 
it makes us inquire how, and with how 
keen a sense of responsibility, the cor- 
poration and those who controlled it ful- 
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filled this stewardship which had en- 
croached so far upon democracy. 

We have sketched the development of 
the pulp mill’s water supply; we can take 
it up from the point where the slip of 
January 25, 1910, gave warning to the 
company, even more than to the com- 
munity, of the weakness of their dam 
two months after its completion. The 
dam, designed by T. Chalkley Hatton, 
engineer, and built by the C. J. Britnall 
Company of Binghamton, N. Y., was 
about 544 feet in length, two and one- 
half feet thick at the top, and thirty feet 
thick at the bottom, and high enough 
to hold a head of forty-seven feet of 
water to the top of the spillway, which 
was two and one-half feet lower than 
the top of the structure. Its capacity 
was about 350,000,000 gallons. Follow- 
ing the slip and the subsequent dyna- 
muting, the editors of Engineering News, 
impressed by what seemed a “most un- 
usual method of treating a dam, par- 


ticularly one just completed,” sought in- 


formation about it from the engineer, 
and. in the issue of March 17, 1910, print- 
ed an article based upon Mr. Hatton’s 
response. It is not essential to the pur- 
pose of these pages to detail the engi- 
neering facts there set forth, though in 
the light of what has happened this 
whole article affords what seems to the 
layman a plain prophecy of disaster. 
Merely a few of the facts from Mr. 
Hatton’s response are here summarized : 


During construction, the Bayless company di- 
rected that the dam be built to hold more 
water than called for by the original design. 

The concrete was hurriedly built, some dur- 
ing freezing weather, and had not set so as 
to attain its ultimate tensible strength before 
subjected to maximum pressure. 

The most important cause of the slipping 
was water getting under the dam—a condition 
not anticipated and against which al! precau- 
tions which seemed necessary had been taken. 

The outward movement of the center of the 
dam was due to the water getting under the 
foundation, softening up a stratum of clay or 
shale lying between two layers of rock, and 
permitting one layer of rock to slip forward 
about eighteen inches upon the lower layer. 

Leakage under the dam, after its movement, 
showed a discharge of 600 gallons a minute. 

_Water getting under the dam at a depth of 
six feet below the concrete base exerted a 
much greater upward pressure than was an- 
ticipated. and reduced the factor of 
safety against sliding to an unsafe limit. 


"Technical facts and description ar i 
from Engineering News. e fs eS 
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~ Following this slip, the Bayless com- 
pany asked the advice of Engineer Hat- 
ton as to what repairs should be made. 
.In preparing his recommendations, Mr. 
Hatton consulted Edward Wegmann, 
Jv., formerly chief engineer of the New 
~York Aqueduct Commission, and now 
consulting engineer of the Department of 
“Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity of 
‘New York city, and author of a well- 
‘known treatise on dam construction. Their 
plan for strengthening was to build ad- 
‘ditional masonry as a reinforcement on 
“the down-stream face of the dam and to 
- sink a cut-off wall at the up-stream face 
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and Engineering Record, who visited 
Austin after the disaster of September 
30, report that nothing had been done 
to carry out these recommendations of 
Messrs. Hatton and Wegmann, or to 
strengthen the dam in any way. 

- From the standpoint of safety there 
were apparently, in view of the explicit 
statements of the engineers, but two 
possible courses: either to carry out the 
recommendations or to let the dam re- 
main empty. Neither was followed. The 
dam was allowed to fill, though the two 
gaps which had been dynamited in the 
top were left and thus kept the water 
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down to an impervious stratum, so as 


to prevent percolation under the dam. 


It is worth noting, says Engineering 
News, that Mr. Wegmann was not ask- 


ed to visit the dam site and view the 
condition on the spot, and that he was 
not employed by the Bayless company 
but by Mr. Hatton himself. Mr. Hat- 
ton states: 


The plans and recommendations were sub- 
mitted in February, 1910, since which date I 
have had no further connection with the dam 
and do not know what measures were taken 


to reinforce it. 


Representatives of two authoritative 
technical publications, Engineering News 


at a level considerably lower than the 
top of the spillway... The most ex-: 
traordinary disregard of safety was still! 
to come. Without apparently turning its 
hand over to strengthen the dam, the 
company actually set about stopping up 


1President G. F. Bayless is reported as hay- 
ing made some explanation to the effect that 
a forty-foot head of water was sufficient for the 
mill and that during dry weather a man ha@ 
been kept at the gate to regulate the amount of 
water and keep it at the height that was neces- 
sary; but that his man was not stationed there 
at the time of the accident, as it was not thought 
necessary to have him remain there. Hngineer- 
ing News points out that this is obviously “the 
sort of explanation which does not explain,” and 
that if safety had been at all thought of in con- 
nection with the employment of a man to regu- 
late the height of the water, he would have been 
on the job in rainy and not in dry weather. 
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the gaps. One of them had already been 
filled with concrete. The wooden forms 
were in place and bags of cement 
were piled on the hillside near the other 
at the western end of the dam. But 
this work was never finished. Rain set 
in; and by the morning of September 30, 
according to testimony given at the in- 
quest by A. C. Silvius, a state forester, 
the water had risen nearly to the top of 
the spillway. 

“IT saw M. C. Bailey, an employe of 
the Bayless company, who seems to have 
had the duty of inspecting the dam,” 
said Silvius. “I told him I didn’t believe 
the dam was safe, and asked him what 
he thought about it. He said he didn’t 
know about it but guessed he would go 
to see Mr. Hamlin (the joint mill and 
town official whose refusal to testify has 
been brought out). I added that I 
thought the gate’ of the dam ought to 
be opened.” The name of M. C. Bailey 


was called at the inquest. He was ab- 
sent. 
Another eye-witness, H. W. Faul- 


ber, state inspector of highways, tes- 
tified that early in the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 30 he saw water spurting through 

1Just what was meant by “the gate” is not 
entirely clear, but it evidently referred to one of 


the openings heretofore mentioned by which the 
pressure could be relieved. 
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the board forms for the concrete intend- 
ed to block up the remaining gap at the 
western end of the dam. It was now 
pouring over the spillway. 

In other words, there were just two 
times in the history of the dam when it 
was full. On one of these occasions 
it slid eighteen inches at the bottom, 
bulged thirty inches at the top, and 
cracked in a dozen places. On the other, 
it gave way entirely, devastated a valley, 
destroyed the greater part of two towns, 
and hurled seventy-six human beings to 
their death. Yet the total public explana- 
tion thus far made by the operating com- 
pany responsible for its erection and up- 
keep is summed up in the statement of 
its superintendent, “On advice of coun- 
sel, I refuse to testify,” and in a mean- 
ingless expression of sorrow by one of 
the Messrs. Bayless of Binghamton, New 
York, beginning, “I am simply over- 
whelmed with surprise and grief that the 
town has been so afflicted.” 

Perhaps, after all, you or I could have 
let things go just as did the Bayless 
company. We may think ourselves pub- 
lic-spirited. Then read this portion of 
a letter which we print in simple jus- 
tice. It comes, solicited by us, from a 
professional man in Binghamton: 
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Throughout the whole community these 
men stand well. They are exceedingly fine 
characters—capable, honorable, and public- 
spirited. Mr. George Bayless has served the 
city very efficiently as mayor. They are liberal 
in their help to some of the most worthy causes 
in the city, and their wives also are similarly 
interested. Mr. Franklin Bayless is very de- 
voted to the work of a boys’ club, an institu- 
tion that means the training and uplift of lads 
that might otherwise become a menace to so- 
ciety. 

I have talked with many people since the 
terrible disaster at Austin, and I have not yet 
heard one harsh or bitter word against either 
of these men. The general impression seems 
to be that they paid for the most reliable ad- 
vice of experts, and that they did not even 
dream that the dam was unsafe. Tremendous 
financial interests were at stake as well as 
precious human lives, and we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe that the company would 
deliberately play fast and loose while such 
great interests were imperilled. 

I am not greatly surprised that neither of 
them went to Austin. I saw them both for 
a few minutes on the day following the dis- 
aster. They were utterly prostrated. Neither 
of them is physically robust or rugged. They 
are sensitive, highly strung men—and the blow 
nearly killed them. I seriously doubt whether 
they could have travelled to Austin at that 
time. I happen to know that Mr. George Bay- 
less was so utterly prostrated by the event 
that his condition was such as to cause his 
medical adviser some anxiety. 

I have said some pretty severe things against 
greedy corporations and soulless capitalism, 
and I suppose I belong to the radical wing 
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of modern economic thought. But f must do 
what justice I can to the characters of these 
men—a matter standing altogether apart from 
any economic or fiscal theory. 

Many of us are convinced that some error 
in calculation must have caused this awful dis- 
aster. I believe entirely in the integrity and 
conscientiousness of the Messrs. Bayless, and 
I think I have had exceptional means of judg- 
ing. 

I may also say that the Board of Directors 
of this company is made up of a superior 
type of men—men of kindliness, public spirit, 
and irreproachable integrity. I am quite sure 
that any average jury of our citizens would en- 
dorse, and perhaps emphasize, every word I 
have written. 


Yet how far the Bayless company and 
its officers were responsible for the dis- 
aster, in the opinion of one of the most 
widely known technical authorities in this 
country, may be gauged by these two 
sentences from an editorial in the Engi- 
neering News: 

“Tt is our duty to say that the occurrence is 
without excuse; and that if the dam had been 
built with proper precautions and proper regard 
for safety, the failure would never have oc- 
curred. It was bad to build the dam 
on such a foundation, with no greater precau- 
tions to prevent water getting under it; but it 
was ten times worse to attempt to use the 
structure in its weakened and perilous condi- 
tion after the partial failure of IgI0.” 

According to the leading engineer- 
ing journals, the responsibility of the 
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company for the disaster is thus clear- 
cut. Yet it is to be said that the officers 
and directors are not technical men, 
with an engineer’s grasp of tension and 
stress and the other factors in concrete 
construction. Whether or not they dis- 
regarded the advice of the engineer em- 
ployed by them, the responsibilities of 
that profession do not seem exhausted 
when advice has been given to a non- 
professional board of directors, any 
more than in a siimlar case—when the 
life and death of many are at stake— 
the public responsibility of a physician 
is circumscribed by cautioning a man 
suffering from a contagious disease that 
he keep off the street. We have yet to 
see a statement convincing in its details 
to a layman that, through borings or 
other means, sufficient precautions were 
taken in the original construction of the 
dam to see that it had a solid founda- 
tion in bed rock. There has been a move- 
ment among progressive men in the engi- 
neering profession to insist that in these 
big structures expert geologists be called 
in to determine the nature of the ulti- 
mate underpinning of things. All pre- 
cautions may well have been taken; if so, 
it should be demonstrated beyond all per- 
adventure. 

The Engineering News has recently 
stated that it has 


heard intimations that Mr. Hatton desired 
in the original construction to carry a cut- 
off wall deep down through the soft rock 
strata so as to cut off possible percolation 
under the dam; but was overruled on account 
of the expense which would be involved. 


We need further light as to whether 
the designing engineer at Austin—a man 
of good record—met the requirements 
of safety which the common opinion of 
his profession would demand, but we 
need to know further where, as here, life 
was likely to be at stake and the interests 
of the community needed protection, 
whether the ethics of the profession de- 
mand that the responsible engineer insist 
on those standards or quit the job. If not, 
then the engineers set lower standards 
than those sanctioned—though not al- 
ways lived up to—by the older profes- 
sions. 

Question of professional responsibility 
also enters in at the point where Engi- 
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neer Hatton told the company that cer- 
tain reinforcements were needed to make 
their cracked dam safe. He did not tell 
that to the community living in the path 
of the impounded reservoir at the time 
or in eigheen months succeeding. So 
long as the engineering profession per- 
mits a situation whereby no channel is 
open through which a responsible engi- 
neer who knows the danger in his profes- 
sional capacity can conserve the safety 
of human beings against the ill-consid- 
ered action of a board of laymen, the 
question of moral obligation is bound to 
be raised by such a catastrophe. The re- 
porting by engineers of dangerous dams 
or other structures threatening to the 
community—much as physicians report 
centers of infection to boards of health 
—bears on the question of state regu- 
lation which will be discussed later. But 
even under present conditions, channels 
of publicity, both within and without 
the profession, are open. 

The Austin disaster has been made 
the text by the Philadelphia North 
American for a vigorous arraignment 
of what it considers lapses in public re- 
sponsibility within the profession. It 
reprints the verdict of the Engineering 
News after the disaster (from which 
quotation has already been made), that 
the dam had been “a veritable sword of 
Damocles hanging over the village be- 
low,” and cites that 

In 1910 The North American sent a staff 
representative to Austin. He told of the peril 
in which the town lay. Three months later, 
the Engineering News, in its number of March 
17, I910, gave voice to the orthodox engineer- 
ing view, with dignified and well merited re- 
buke to the sensational newspaper reports of 
the threatened destruction of the town. 

The words of the Engineering News 
were: “We have since learned that these 
reports were exaggerated.” 

To the mind of the Philadelphia 
North American, 


There spoke the voice of the true conserv- 
ative. Sensational newspapers were giving ex- 
aggerated reports of what might happen to 
Austin, when the only evidence they had of 
an impending flood was that a concrete dam 
600 feet long and fifty high high had been 
moved forward on its base eighteen inches, 
had bulged at the top thirty-one inches, and 
had cracked in several places. 
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We do not bring any indictment against the 
Engineering News. We merely offer it as a 
perfect illustration of a frame of mind, a 
certain kind of mind. This mind calls itself 
conservative. 

A genuine conservative is one who con- 
serves, who saves. The kind of conservative 
who sees sensationalism and exaggeration in a 
mewspaper warning of the danger in a cracked 
and sliding dam is the same conservative who 
discerns only sensationalism or demagogery in 
the warnings that the old dam of privilege is 
split and is sliding on its foundation. 

This mind sees only the vested interest in 
the dam and not the lives or the individual 
property that is below it. It does not know 
that true conservatism consists in building a 
new dam on the solid foundation of the 
rights of man as superior to the rights of 
property, and that those who demand such 
action are urging the only course that will 
prevent a social cataclysm which will cost in- 
finitely more than the value of the vested in- 
terest, just as Austin’s flood cost 100 lives and 
property of 100 times the value of the murder- 
ous dam, 


Without discussing the lack of tech- 
nical accuracy which the Engineering 
News may have noted,in the daily press 
accounts, or the greater effectiveness 


which real warnings sensationally made’ 


might have if there were less “false 
alarm’’ sensationalism in the metro- 
politan dailies, it is worth while to ex- 
amine this challenge to the engineers. 
The Engineering News included vigorous 
warning about the unsafe condition of 
the dam in its article of March, 1910, 
though it put it at the conclusion in- 
stead of at the forefront of it. So the 
matter reaches deeper? Where were 
the engineers of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania during the eighteen months that 
this dam “was a veritable sword of 
Damocles’’? If an epidemic had menaced 
the health of 2300 people we should 
have considered it the duty of the medi- 
cal profession to have pointed it out and 
initiated a movement speedily to end it. 
May not the public fairly ask that with 
respect to public safety the engineering 
profession show the same sort of spirit 
and activity we are beginning to expect 
from the medical profession with respect 
to public health? 

From the American Society of Civil 
Engineers a committee, consisting of 
some of its most distinguished mem- 
bers, visited Johnstown after the dis- 
aster to that city twenty-two years ago. 
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They made a report. It dealt with the 
engineering problems shown by the de- 
molished dam, and it doubtless has been 
of great value in spreading abroad a 
sounder technique of dam erection. But 
it failed entirely to deal with possible 
legislative measures which might have 
assured a more general living up to 
those standards. Nor is there any evi- 
dence that the engineering profession in 
Pennsylvania made any effort on the 
basis of that report to secure the en- 
actment of any law looking toward the 
more adequate protection of the people 
of that state, though the Engineering 
News twenty-two years ago declared 
that the time had come for establishing 
state supervision, in the interest of pub- 
lic safety, of all public dam construction. 
The weight of the influence of the 
engineers of Pennsylvania is easily suffi- 
cient to have forced the proper strength- 
ening of the Austin dam had _ they 
brought that influence to bear. Cer- | 
tainly the public sentiment they could 
easily have aroused would have done so. 
It is because he respects the knowl- 
edge and efficiency of the engineer—and 
not because of any distrust of them— 
that the average man feels a little like 
taking him to task. We covet for the 
public welfare the greater application of 
his knowledge and ability to just such 
situations as that which existed at Aus- 
tin. The technical periodical we have © 
so often quoted assures us that 


there is no mystery in the art of dam con- 
struction and no problems in their design | 
which competent engineers are not capable of 
solving with accuracy and reliability, 


and then declares that 


these disasters occur because too frequently 
those who build these structures buy just as 
little engineering and buy it just as cheaply as 
they possibly can. 


This refers in part, no doubt, to the 
fact that after the Bayless company se- 
cured recommendations and plans for the 
strengthening of its dam it no longer 
retained the engineer and made no ef- 
fort to carry out the recommendations. 
Our point is that if the engineering pro-. 
fession had led public sentiment in this 
very case, the company concerned might 
have seen a great light and utilized 
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all the engineering skill it could com- 
mand to put its dam in a thoroughly se- 
cure condition. 

This discussion of the responsibility 
of a great professional group to secure 
compulsory standards of safety in the 
field it practices in brings us to the ulti- 
mate responsibility of the state itself, of 
which the town of Austin is a minor 
civil division, and to which the manu- 
facturing corporation is legally subordi- 
nate. 
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The promptness and efficiency shown 
by certain state departments in meeting 
the subsequent emergency is in striking 
contrast to the utter failure of the com- 
monwealth to prevent the suffering it 
assuaged. Let us turn back twenty-two 
years to that dark day when a tide of 
destruction swept down the valley of the 
Conemaugh, engulfed the city of Johns- 
town, and carried off 2,140 lives. There 
also was a dam which had been sus- 
pected. 


AUSTIN BEFORE 


Town government, mill company, and 
professional group,—in _forefending 
against the final disaster these three social 
institutions were as weak barriers as the 
dam itself. If one were looking for a 
sardonic contrast it would be that at 
the crisis it was an outcast social insti- 
tution which happened to reach out 
more aid than all three combined. The 
warning to Austin was telephoned from 
a house of prostitution on the hillside 
near the dam. 
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A mine owner, after causing it 
to be examined by his engineer—so it is 
reported—brought its condition to the 
attention of the sheriff and urged him 
to take action in the courts to compel 
the owners, the South Fork Fishing and 
Hunting Club, to make it safe. The 
sheriff instead went to the Cambria Iron 
(now Steel) Company for consultation. 
An employe of this company looked at 
the dam and said there was no cause 
for alarm. Nothing was done. It is of 
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interest to record that there was receiv- 
ed at Austin a check for $1,000 from 
the Cambria Steel Company of Johns- 
town. 
Following the disaster an editorial ap- 
peared in the Harrisburg Patriot for 
June 3, 1889, which in the light of sub- 
sequent events is strikingly significant. 
Change a few local words in your mind 
as you read it and observe how peculiarly 
it applies to the present plight of Penn- 
sylvania, although it is the idea of pre- 
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and the dam could be compelled to respect? 
Either somebody has blundered or somebody 
has had but a light regard for human life. 

The fishing club which owned the Cone- 
maugh dam is sharply criticised for its negli- 
gence in repairing the walls which confined 
the large body of water. It is alleged that 
the club had been warned that the walls leaked 
at several points but that it paid no attention 
to the warnings. If this be the fact the mem 
bers of the club ought to be held to such 
legal accountability as may be enforced against 
them in the courts. No man or body of men 
has any right in morals or in law to engage in 
either business or pleasure in a way that 


nce even re ee 
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vention rather than retribution which we 
would today emphasize: 


Now that the shock of the dreadful news 
is spent people are beginning to ask, Could the 
terrible event have been averted? Why was 
the boom in a river on one side of the city 
of Johnstown, which was a continual menace 
to its safety, suffered to exist? And why was 
the dam of the fishing club on the other side 
of the city, which it was feared might at any 
time break and hurl destruction upon the hu- 
man life below, permitted to remain? Were 
the authorities of Johnstown indifferent to the 
safety of their city, or had they no rights in 
the premises which the owners of the boom 


threatens the lives or property of others. The 
causes of the Johnstown disaster should be 
made the subject of legislative inquiry, and 
if there be no law to prevent and punish such 
reckless indifference to the safety of human 
life as seems to have characterized the conduct 
of the owners of the Stony Creek boom and 
the Conemaugh dam, it is high time that such 
an enactment were placed upon the statute 
book, 


The commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
stands convicted by her Austin disaster. 
Her “high time” of legislative opportun- 
ity was twenty-two years long. A 
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search of her legislative records reveals 
no semblance of constructive legislation 
following Johnstown. Her memory 
could not last even the twenty months to 
the next session of the legislature. 

It appears to be incumbent upon no de- 
partment of state government, without a 


specific act of the legislature giving the 


necessary powers, to take of itself 
the initiative to discover such a condi- 
tion as existed at Austin. It is stated 
moreover on behalf of the state Water 
Supply Commission that its files contain 
no communication apprising it of the 
condition of the Austin dam. Had such a 
complaint been sent to it, the extent to 
which the police powers of the state 
could have been called into play is a 
question for the lawyers. The Water 
Supply Commission was created in 1905 
to gather data concerning the water sup- 
plies of the state and 


adopt such ways and means of utilizing, con- 
serving, purifying, and distributing such water 
supplies in such a way that the various com- 
munities of the state shall be fairly and 
equitably dealt with in such distribution. 


It was also directed to recommend 
legislation to this end. In TOOZ ILS 
powers Over water companies to be 
organized after that date were extended 
by requiring that applications for char- 
ters be submitted to the approval of the 
commission, accompanied by data con- 
cerning the stream which it proposed to 
use. The Bayless company was organ- 
ized many years prior to the act. 

But another act passed in 1907 shows 
how nearly the jurisdiction of the Water 
Supply Commission approached the dam 
at Austin. This act requires that no 
dam shall be built on a public or navigable 
stream or a stream previously declared 
to be a “public highway” without the 
approval by the commission of the plans 
and specifications. These “highway” 
streams, many of them used for logging 
Purposes, were so designated by act of 
legislature. The records show that 
Freeman’s Run was on March Ty 1867, 
declared to be a public highway up to 
the farm of E. O. Austin. This is the 
site of the present town of Austin— 
below the dam. 

If it had actually been sought to gerry- 
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mander the Austin dam out of state 
supervision it could not have been done 
more neatly. Had the dam been located 
a mile and a half farther downstream 
its construction would have been subject 
to the approval of the water supply com- 
mission. Or, had it been built in its 
actual position by a company organized 
later than 1907 for the purpose of doing 
just what the dam accomplished, it 
would in some measure have come under 
the jurisdiction of the commission. The 
powers of the state hemmed it in, from 
the angles both of time and of geo- 
graphical location, and chance dicta- 
ted that it should fall within the little 
gap where these powers did not interlock. 

As the department of state government 
whose province comes nearest to dam 
construction, the Water Supply Commis- 
sion, after a preliminary inspection by its 
engineer, Farley Gannett, has announced 
that it will conduct a further careful 
examination and that it “will recommend 
to the governor and legislature the enact- 
ment of such legislation as will preclude 
the probability of such occurrences,” in- 
cluding in its scope “dams heretofore 
constructed, as well as any future 
obstruction that may be placed in any 
stream.” Governor Tener, immediately 
following his visit to Austin, de-’ 
clared his intention to urge inescapable 
state control over dams—a matter which 
has been urged for twenty-two years by 
the Engineering News. 

Yet even with no other powers than 
those which now exist, the question 
arises in the mind of an outsider as to 
whether the state did all it might have 
done to prevent -the Austin disaster. 
Even with mandatory powers want- 
ing, all the force of publicity was at 
command. Moreover, the following 
statement as to the powers of the state 
administration to take action through the 
courts has been made to THE Survey by 
one of the most distinguished members 
of the Pennsylvania bar, himself a man 
who has shouldered heavy executive re- 
sponsibilities : 

I know of no legislation giving the gov- 
ernor, or any state executive department, 
summary jurisdiction in relation to the Austin 


dam, and I am inclined to think that there is 
no such legislation; but I cannot agree with 
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with the alleged statement [made by an as- 
' sistant attorney general] that “no state de- 
partment without specific action of the Legis- 
lature giving the necessary powers could of 
itself have taken the initiative of investigating 
a condition such as existed at Austin before 
the recent disaster.” 

People approach questions of this character 
with preconceived opinions, and according to 
their opinion they either meet or fail to meet 
great emergencies President Buchanan failed 
to.comprehend the implied powers and re- 
sponsibilities belonging to a chief executive 
and thereby failed to meet a great emergency. 
President Cleveland had a truer conception 
on this point, and in the matter of the Chicago 
strike met his responsibilities and rendered a 
most invaluable service to his country. 

The governor of the state of Pennsylvania 
is its chief executive, charged with the duty 
to see that the laws are duly obeyed and to 
preserve the good order and safety of the 
people. If he knew that it was unsafe, or if 
he had reason to believe it was unsafe, it 
was his duty to take action to protect. the 
lives and property of the people who were 
endangered by its condition. 

A bill in equity in the name of the com- 
monwealth, filed by the attorney general, by 
the direction of the governor, would have 
commanded immediate attention in any court 
in which it was filed. Even the Supreme 
Court, which is very loath to take primary 
jurisdiction, would not have refused to move 
when asked to do so in such a suit. 

If the condition of the dam was such as 
rumor says it was, the company would prob- 
ably not have defended a suit; but if it had, 
the court would have pushed the case to an 
immediate hearing and by its decree saved 
the lives of these people. 

Of course, in what I have said I am_sim- 
ply expressing an opinion on a suppositious 
case. I do not for a moment mean to sug- 
gest that it was the governor’s duty to have 
known of the condition of this dam. That 
may be true or not according to the facts, 
concerning which I am not informed; but I do 
say that the governor, or any one of the ex- 
ecutive departments, had the power to have 
prevented the disaster if they had known of 
the conditions. 


The newspa- 
pers, and espec- 
ially the Phila- 
delphia North 
American, had 
given much 
prominence to 
the partial fail- 
ure -ot-tire 
dam’ in Jan- 
uary, 1910, and 
the Engineer- 
ing News ar- 
ticle of March 
17, 1910, had 
also uttered a 


A MAN-MADE FLOOD 


‘man himself makes possible. 
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carried with it all 
the influence of this technical au- 
thority. Representatives of several 
state departments had seen the Aus- 
tin dam in its unsafe condition. 
While none can be accused of dereliction 
to its specified duty, there is no reason on 
the other hand to think that dire con- 
sequences would have followed a little 
over-zealousness. There never was a 
situation that more thoroughly and trag- 
ically justified the application of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s doctrine that the state 
and its executive departments should 
not limit their action to what is set down 
in the law as their specific duty but 
should act, and act with energy, in 
furtherance of conserving the general 
well-being, where such action is not 
specifically prohibited. 

In conclusion, to gather up the first 
strand in our review of social agencies 
and social responsibility, it is a govern- 
mental institution as old perhaps as 
the town itself, which, in the ab- 
sence of other authority, represents 
the state in its immediate dealing 
with the question of responsibility—the 
coroner’s jury. 

In the action which this body—which 
we saw balked at its first session—takes, 
we may have an inkling whether public 
opinion in the commonwealth will today 
call for more results than grew out of 
Johnstown. 

To the state of Pennsylvania and, 
for that matter, to every other state, 
in which waters are impounded, we 
look for such action as will insure 
safety—at least from the floods which 
To the 
engineering 
profession we 
look for leader- 
ship in such a 
movement. But 
beyond is the 
responsibility 
for aggressive 
citizenship of 
that wider cir- 
cle which in- 
cludes you 
and me— 
members of 
thate parb-lake 
which forgot. 


warning which 


Every August a little company of 
sad-faced men and women and curious 
summer-boarders gathers in Gloucester 
to take part in a ceremony such as can 
be witnessed nowhere else in the United 


States. Only in the fishing villages of 
St. Pierre or northern France or New- 
foundland do people come together for 
the same purpose, for it is the annual 
memorial service for the deep-sea fish- 
ermen who have perished at sea during 
the-year. Last year forty-seven names 
were read, fewer, it was said, than in 
previous years, and after children had 
strewed flowers upon the receding tide 
twelve young widows went home with 
the dread which dwells always in the 
hearts of wives of fishermen come to full 
realization. 

The year before there were sixty- 
two names, and during the last ten 
years the names of more than six hun- 
dred Gloucester fishermen have been 
read at these services. Not more than 
six thousand men go “out from Glou- 
cester” to the deep-sea fisheries, and so 
the loss was one in ten. In time of war 
such a loss would fill the land with 
mourning; but in Gloucester it is simply 
counted the cost of a peaceful industry 
which, if we are to have sea-fish to eat, 
must be carried on while men have the 
hardihood to accept the odds. 

These men lost their lives in various 
ways. Some went astray in their dories 
and fought the final battle with their 
ancient foe at oars’ length until cold, 
starvation, or exhaustion decided it. 
Some were swept from the decks of 
their schooners in winter gales. Some 
met death with all their shipmates as 
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A SEA-GOING HOS- 
PITAL FOR DEEP- 
SEA FISHERMAN 


THOMAS W. SALMON, M. D. : 


UNITED STATES MARINE HOS- 
PITAL SERVICE 


their vessels were cut down by the trans- 
atlantic liners which race across the 
banks. 

This is the toll which the deep sea 
takes from those who gather her har- 
vest. It is not all, however; for other 
brave men were lost whose names were 
not read at the services by Blynman 
bridge, and for whom no flowers were 
strewn upon the water. These fisher- 
men died in bed in marine hospitals, at- 
tended by nurses, and provided with 
many comforts; yet they lost their lives 
through the dangerous nature of their 
calling just as certainly as their comrades 
in the dories which went astray or in 
the schooners which foundered on the 
banks. Some of them had survived the 
hardships of terrible days and nights 
adrift in dories only to sustain injury 
which made the end just as certain; al- 
though a little more remote. Many of 
them died from illnesses which the re- 
sources of modern medicine, if they can 
be applied in time, are quite sufficient to. 
cure. Besides those who die, many fish- 
ermen are badly maimed through in- 
fected wounds which could be treated 
so successfully, were they received 
ashore, that only the slightest permanent 
defects would follow them. Fractures. 
which have to be neglected for days and 
even weeks until port is reached have a 
very different outcome from those which 
are promptly cared for; and when a 
giant sea boards a little schooner and 
roars down her length, a broken bone 
or two is very likely to be included in 
the wreckage. 

The lists which are read at Gloucester 
tell of a loss of life which is inevitable. 
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| DEEP SEA 

| FISHING GROVADS 
THE PROPOSED HOSPITAL 
SCHOONER YOULD CRUISE 
FROM GEORGES BANK TO 
BANQUEREAU EXCEPT IN 
SUMMER WHEN THE GRAND 
BANK WOULD BE INCLUDED 


v NUMERALS 
EN SHOW DISTANCES IN MILES 


MAPS DRAWN TO SAME SCALE. 


WHERE THE UNITED STATES STANDS 
FOR NEGLECT. 

Relative areas of the American deep-sea fishing 
grounds—where medical aid can be had today only 
from one hospital ship, that not an American 
boat but a Frenchman, and then only during the 
summer—and the North Sea where there are three 
hospital and four dispensary ships. 


It may be, perhaps, that some means 
will be devised in the future to make 
deep-sea fishing in small boats a little 


less dangerous, but the perils of the 
stray dory, the winter gale, and the 


liner which races through fog are to the 
deep-sea fisherman what fire-damp is to 
the miner, and they make deep-sea fish- 
ing the most dangerous of all callings. 
It is the belief of those who have the 
welfare of the fisherman at heart, how- 
ever, that the list of deaths and the 
much longer one of men disabled, which 
is never read at memorial services and 
is, indeed, known to very few, are far 
longer than they need be. Although the 
deep-sea fisherman cannot come to the 
hospital in time for more than a small 
part of the relief the hospital can af- 
ford him, there is a way of sending the 
hospital to the sick or injured fisher- 
man. 
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In other countries where deep-sea 
fishing is an important industry the 
need for providing medical and surgical 
aid at sea has been recognized so long 
that the agencies for relief are well es- 
tablished institutions. Whether it is 
because life is held more cheaply here 
or simply because the need has not 
been made known, it is a rather surpris- 
ing fact that no steps have yet been 
taken to do for the American fishermen 
what is done in England by the Royal 
National Mission to the Deep-Sea Fish- 
ermen, in French possessions by the So- 
c1véte des Oeuvres de Mer, and in New- 
foundland and Labrador by Dr. Grenfell. 
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In the North Sea, where the Royal 
National Mission has provided medical 
relief for fishermen, fish are usually 
transferred to steam “carriers” which 
follow the fleets, making it possible to 
send them to the market fresh. ‘“Board- 
ing fish,” as taking them to the carriers 
is called, is exceedingly dangerous 
work, and in the old days it used to re- 
sult in a very heavy and needless loss 
of life. The Royal National Mission 
brought about the adoption of regula- 
tion for “boarding fish,” and in this way 
many lives have been saved. The mis- 
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hospitals; but this was often inefficient, 
particularly, of course, in the worst 
cases. 

Sir Frederick Treves, the great Eng- 
lish surgeon, happened to be a director 
in the Royal National Mission to the 
Deep-Sea Fishermen, and he visited the 
fishing fleets to see if a hospital ship 
might be used to advantage. The result 
of his visit was that Dr. Wilfred Gren- 
fell, then a young London surgeon, went 
out on one of the mission _ ships. 
Through Dr. Grenfell’s instant appre- 
ciation of the needs and through the 


THE STRATHCONA. 


Dr. Grenfell’s hospital 


steamer, which has lately been 


replaced by the auxiliary 


schooner George B. Oluett, the gift of George B. Cluett of Troy, New York. 


sion ships which the society has long 
maintained have driven the “copers”’ or 
floating grog-shops from the seas, and 
in many other ways they have improved 
the lot of British fishermen; but the 
fishermen will bear witness that no 
benefit which this society has provided 
can compare with the hospital ships. 
Before the establishment of the medical 
mission, rough medical and surgical as- 
sistance was rendered by the skippers of 
mission ships, who had been given 
some first-aid instruction in London 


great influence of Sir Frederick Treves, 
the first hospital ship, the Queen Vic- 
toria, was secured, and the days of un- 
treated fractures and needless deaths 
from acute disease were over. At the 
present time there are three hospital 
ships and four dispensary ships giving 
medical and surgical relief on the 
stormy North Sea. Last year more than 
twelve thousand men received  treat- 
ment, and many of those who were dan- 
gerously ill were carried to hospitals 
ashore in comfort and safety. Instead 
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of a two-hundred-mile journey, every 
mile bringing new tortures for badly in- 
jured men, treatment is commenced at 
once, and _ fishermen who in the old 
days would have been reduced to the 
workhouse, live to walk the deck again. 

Not content with accomplishing what 
he had set out to do in the North Sea, 
in 1892 Dr. Grenfell set sail for New- 
foundland in a ninety-ton schooner to 
reproduce, under far more distressing 
conditions, some of the relief work 
which had been established by the 
medical mission at home. His work 
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the evil Newfoundland and Labrador 
coasts. Some have been worn out in 


the service, for he drives them in fair 
weather and foul alike, but his skill as 
a navigator has kept them off the sunk- 
en reefs and clear of the far more dan- 
gerous ice. Within the last few weeks 
a fine new auxiliary schooner has been 
presented to Dr. Grenfell by an Ameri- 
can friend, and the auxiliary yawls 
Yale and Andrew J. McCosh, presented 
by American college students, show that 
Dr. Grenfell’s work has found appre- 
ciation in this country. 


THE ALPHA. 


A mission hospital vessel of 275 tons, 


engaged in services amongst the fishing fleets of 


the North Sea. 


among the fishermen of Newfoundland 
and the poor “liveyéres” of Labrador, 
to whom he has been surgeon, master- 
mariner, minister, and magistrate, is 
pretty well-known in this country. Be- 
tween the forty-foot steam launch in 
which he made the first trip up the 
Labrador coast and the hospital ship 
Lord Strathcona there have been many 
vessels, large and small, and they have 
carried the blue flag of the Royal Na- 
tional Mission into every harbor on 


Deep-sea fishing on this side of the 
Atlantic is done under conditions widely 
different from those in the North Sea 
and in some respects with far greater 
danger to life. While in England most 
of the fish are brought fresh to market, 
a considerable number of Gloucester and 
Boston fishermen salt their catch. The 
largest fresh fish fleet is found on “The 


Georges” and _ neighboring banks, al- 
though lately fresh fish have been 
brought from the western banks. . The 
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“Georges” fleet is largest in winter. In 
summer it is depleted by the “seiners”’ 
who cruise from Cape Canso to Hat- 
teras for mackerel, the “halibuters” and 
the “haddockers’’ who go as far to the 
eastward as the coast of Greenland, and 
by a number of smaller vessels which 
engage in sword-fishing. Many vessels 
which have been “laid up” at Gloucester 
or have been used on “The Georges” 
during the winter are fitted out with 
large amounts of provisions and salt in 
the spring and then depart for the 
Grand Banks, a thousand miles away, 
for cod. The life of these cod-fishermen 
on the Grand Banks is the theme of 
Kipling’s Captains Courageous and of 
many of James B. Connolly’s best 
stories. 

Just as all the countries which bor- 
der on the North Sea take their food 
out of that international fish-pond, so 
in summer the deep-sea fisherman of 
many nations gather on the Grand 
Banks. There are graceful Gloucester 
schooners, with lines drawn by naval 
architects who have designed cup de- 
fenders; Nova Scotians with the free- 
board forward of vessels twice their 
size but running down aft to lines in 
keeping with their actual size; a few 
schooners with crews of swarthy Bravas 
from the Cape Verde Islands, 2,500 
miles away; brigs, barks, and barken- 
tines which have crossed the Atlantic 
from France; and vessels of all sizes 
and many rigs from Newfoundland and 
the French islands of Saint Pierre-Mic- 
quelon. They all gather to share in the 
unfailing harvest of the sea. One can 
regard with equanimity the price of 
meat when he sees tons and tons of 
cod taken from the cold depths, to find 
their way ultimately to the tables of 
those of slender means in this country, 
France, Italy, Brazil, and even more 
distant lands. If the Great Bank of 
Newfoundland were to rise out of the 
sea some day and bear fine crops of 
wheat or corn it could support only 
a small part of the multitude which it 
now feeds as it lies submerged in sev- 
eral hundred feet of water. 

Every year, about the middle of May, 
the French hospital ship St. Francois 
d’Assise, an auxiliary vessel of about 
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500 tons, appears on the Grand Banks. 
In March she leaves Havre, goes first 
to Iceland, and thence to Saint Pierre 
off the coast of Newfoundland. With 
Saint Pierre as a base she cruises all 
summer to the neighboring banks, giv- 
ing medical and surgical aid to all fish- 
ermen in need of it, without regard to 
the flag which flies over them. Ameri- 
can fishermen share in this relief to a 
very great extent, for on some of the 
banks visited by the St. Frangots 
d@’Assise they outnumber the French. 
Last summer 627 fishing vessels were 
spoken by this hospital ship, and 251 
fishermen were given medical or surgi- 
cal aid. A flag halfmasted is the signal, 
and either a medical officer leaves the 
hospital ship and makes his professional 
visit on the high seas, or the patient is 
brought by his comrades to the hospital 
ship. Although the setting of sea and 
sky and ships is very different from the 
benches and little consulting rooms of 
the city dispensary, there is the same 
problem of the relief of human suffer- 
ing, and there are the same medical 
resources of which the doctor avails 
himself in practice ashore. In a single 
day last summer, on Banquereau, thirty- 
three fishing vessels were hailed by the 
St. Francois d’Assise:. In September 


_ the hospital ship goes back to France 


carrying with her those fishermen who 
have not already recovered and been re- 
turned to their vessels. 

The American fisherman’s only chance 
to obtain medical aid on Banquereau, 
Saint Pierre Bank, and the Grand 
Banks is when this hospital ship, main- 
tained by charity and by a small grant 
from the French government, makes her 
summer visits to the fishing grounds. 
At other times on these banks and at 
all times on the banks which lie nearer 
home no medical aid whatever is avail- 
able in time of need. The injured man 
must grit his teeth, and bear it, with the 
chance of being permanently crippled in- 
creasing every minute, and the man 
stricken with sudden illness must con- 
sole himself with the reflection that 
perhaps he has one of those diseases 
which doctors cannot cure anyway. 

There is another side of less import- 
ance than this, but which has a bearing, 
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The hospital 


Grand Banks near the French Islands Saint Pierre-Hicquelon. 


depend upon this ship for medical aid. 


too, upon the need for a hospital ship. 
After the owner’s share has been de- 
ducted and all expenses have been met, 
fishermen share alike in the proceeds 
of each trip. It happens very often that 
when a week or more has been spent in 
securing bait, a good “berth” secured, 
and everything is in readiness for the 
real work of catching fish to begin, a 
man will suddenly need medical care. 
He usually makes light of his troubles, 
for it is the rarest thing for the sick or 
injured fishermen to be the first to sug- 
gest making for port; but soon it be- 
comes apparent that something must be 
done. The schooner is headed for a 
Nova Scotian port or for home, the bait 
is thrown overboard, the good “berth” 
is lost, and eighteen men lose the pro- 
ceeds of a trip. They do it cheerfully 
enough but to the married man who 
comes home empty-handed it means that 
the bill at the grocer’s must go a little 
longer and the children wait another 
month for shoes. 

In looking about for a remedy fot 
these things—and surely no one will 
deny that the time is ripe for something 
to be done—the most significant fact 
discovered is that the deep-sea fisher- 
man is already a beneficiary of the 
United States government. The United 
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FRANCOIS D’ASSISE. 


ship which crosses the Atlantic every summer to care for the 
Many American fishermen have to 


men on the 


States Marine Hospital Service was es- 
tablished in 1798 to care for sick and 
disabled American merchant seamen, 
and for a number of years this relief 
has been extended to deep-sea fishermen. 
In the wards of several of the United 
States marine hospitals, but particularly 
in the hospital at Boston, can be seen 
the results of the failure to obtain treat- 
ment in time. Many unpromising cases 
from the North Atlantic fishing banks 
are sent out again “fit for duty at sea,” 
and much human wreckage which is 
tardily brought for repair is made ser- 
viceable again; but too often this is not 
the outcome? Dr. . Li Williams, the 
surgeon in command of the United 
States marine hospital at Boston, has 
presented to the surgeon-general a plan 
to extend the work of the marine hos- 
pital service so as to give relief to the 
fisherman when it will do him the most 
good. 

It is proposed to build a schooner of 
the best type of the modern fisherman, 
provide her with ample auxiliary power, 
fit her with a complete little hospital 
amidships and with all the equipment 
necessary for giving medical and sur- 
gical aid at sea, and to send her out, in 
charge of a commissioned officer of the 
service, to patrol a watery beat which 
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will bring her into communication at fre- 
quent intervals with the deep-sea fisher- 
men of New England—from “The 
Georges” to Banquereau in winter, and 
to the Grand Banks in summer. Manned 
by a skipper and crew who have been 
fishermen themselves and who know 
the banks as the landsman knows his 
own back yard, it would be possible to 
cruise to such advantage that 90 per 
cent of the vessels in this wide area 
could be spoken in clear weather. 

The hospital schooner would be at 
sea by far the greater part of the time, 
summer and winter, returning only for 
supplies and to bring to the hospital 
men who could not be cared for at sea 
with the best results. The officers and 
crew would share many of the hard- 
ships and some of the dangers of the 
deep-sea fishermen, but it would be a 
service which many would consider a 
high privilege to perform—to carry the 
resources of medicine and surgery and 
the solace of skill- 
ed nursing to the 
gale-swept North 
Atlantic where 
several thousand 
American _fisher- 
men, in the pur- 
suit of their call- 
ing, are taking the 
risks and sustain- 
ing the casulties of 
actual war. To the 
average landsman, 
a bunk in the hos- 
pital of a_ small 
schooner, tossed on 
the bosom of a very 
unsettled piece of 
ocean, may not 
look attractive; but 
tosthe sick or in- 
jured fisherman, in 
pain which his sym- 
pathetic comrades 
are powerless to 
relieve, the coming 
of such a schooner 
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whether this plan can be carried out 
or not. The conservation of our na- 
tional resources is one of the topics of 
the hour and Congress can be called up- 
on to conserve no resource of more 
value than human life. Inevitably, the 
calling of the deep-sea fisherman de- 
mands a greedy share of life and health 
from those who follow it. It has been 
shown that in other countries that part 
of the loss which is due to the lack of 
medical and surgical care can be very 
greatly reduced. If it is possible, for 
an initial expenditure of $25.000 and 
for an annual outlay of from $10,000 to 
$12,000 a year, to keep a_ thoroughly 
efficient hospital schooner on the Ameri- 
can banks the year around, it is difficult 
to think of an adequate reason for de- 
ferring such relief much longer. 

Ten years ago few people outside of 
New England knew anything at all 
about Gloucester fishermen; but the 
stirring pictures of their life which 
James B. Connolly 
has given us have 
made the dangers 
and the hardships 
which they face so 
cheerfully familiar 
to many who have 
never seen salt wa- 
ter themselves. In 
time of war the 
deep-sea fishermen 
have served their 
country in the navy 
as few other groups 
of men could do. 
In times of peace 
every winter adds 
to the long list of 
daring rescues at 
sea which these 
fishermen have to 
their credit. There 
is an opportunity, 
in the providing of 
a hospital ship, to 
show in what es- 
teem the rest of us 


would mean relief 
and in not a few 
cases life itself. 
It is, of course, 
for Congress to say 


THE TARTAR. 

A typical Gloucester fisherman of the present 
type which combines seaworthiness and beauty. 
Vessels of this type and size rounded ‘the Horn” 
in the days of the Klondike rush and their crews 


would think nothing of crossing the Atlantie in 
winter. 


hold the lives of 


these brave men 
who hold them 
so. lightly them- 
selves. 
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It seems to me 


thats theeslaws “of 
health are the most 
interesting laws there 


are. The process by which 
food and drink and air be- 
come man is the most interest- 
ing process in nature—a miracle 
in comparison with which everything 
else seems commonplace. 


\mperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 


But it seems to me infinitely more | 


remarkable that clay, through an inter- 


mediate process of vegetation, can be- | 


come imperious Caesar and take part in 
shaping the destinies of the world. Air, 
water, carbon, enter the human body and 
in a few hours or seconds become char- 
acter: What just now was a piece of 
doughnut, morally innocent and un- 
biased, appears as love or hate or aspira- 
tion, partaking not only of human nature 
but of the form and accent of a particu- 
lar personality, down to a trick of 
thought inherited from some remote an- 
cestor. Or if we say the body does not 
actually contain character, but is only the 
instrument of its release, the phenome- 
non is hardly less remarkable. I am no 
physiologist, and am ignorant as to 


where the initiation takes place, at what. 


stage it is that the new substance is 
met and welcomed, gets its credentials 
and its sailing papers, and is made a 
partaker of the mystery. The ancient 
tradition that the blood is the life, the 
blood bond the basis of vital relationship, 
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seems to have a physiological foundation. 
The blood has a great part assigned to it 
in the process by which matter becomes 


charged with soul. Each drop, when 
formed, apparently sets forth upon its 
mission possessed of much at least of the 
law and purpose of the individual. It 
knows, or learns as it goes along, the 
form of the body as a whole, judging 
with accuracy how much of repair is due 
to one tissue, how much to another— 
how much shall be accorded to the arms 
and legs, how much to the other mem- 
bers—and assigns to each its proper 
share. And the new tissues instantly un- 
derstand the secret of the organism and 
their own part in it. Those constituting 
the body at a given time are, for their 
tour of duty, made custodian of the will 
and character cf the individual, entrusted 
with the tradition, to carry it forward 
and hand it on to others in their turn. 
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The body is like an army in active service 
to which thousands of new recruits are 
every moment reporting for duty on the 
field, and in which each recruit, as he is 
assigned his place, knows by instant in- 
tuition all that the veterans knew of the 
structure of the whole and his own part 
in it. 

The body in short is not a collection 
of material but a process through which 
material passes every moment. It is like 
a cloud on a mountain. The cloud hangs 
there stationary, maintaining nearly the 
same shape. But if you climb up, you 
will find that the wind is blowing through 
it, sending every particle of mist of 
which it is composed singing along at the 
rate of perhaps thirty miles an hour. 
What gives the cloud its existence and its 
shape is not a certain body of material 
but a law imposed on material that passes 
through. Man is not a mass of matter in 
a certain state, but a vortex, a flame, con- 
trolling matter that comes within its 
reach. 

What can be done to make the flame 
burn more brightly? Partly, of course, 
the question is one of fuel; and one can 
learn every morning in the newspapers 
how by using special material, or even a 
special preparation of familiar kinds, 
one’s vital energy and moral well-being 
can be enhanced. But fuel is not the 
only consideration. A breakfast-food 
philosophy is incomplete. Without food 
or air, it is true, the man will die. But 
he will die in any case unless he is in 
condition to impose himself on food and 
air and imbue them with his purposes. 
Insistent heralds of the obvious love to 
reiterate such startling truths as that Na- 
poleon could not conquer Europe with- 
out rations. But how long it would have 
ta'en his rations to conquer Europe with- 
out Napoleon? How many valiant po- 
tatoes could have done the trick? 

On what, then, depends the ability to 
perform this miracle of subduing outer 
elements to the law of life? What is the 
way to health? Here for each of us 
there is an ideal body to be lived up 
into ; a flower, which the seed was dream- 
ing of, not yet fulfilled. How can you 
go to work to realize the dream? 


The first shock to notions derived 
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from dealing with inorganic matter is 
that the body grows not so much by 
taking in as by putting forth, that the 
way to accumulate strength is not by 
conservation but by using what you have. 
We are always teaching unfortunate chil- 
dren in our schools that if you take away 
two from ten you will have eight left. 
Whereas in all the important affairs of 
life when you take two from ten you are 
likely to get about fifteen. If you take 
away eight, and keep doing it, you may 
land up with two or three thousand, more 
or less. 

There are people that think you can 
get rested by lying down. Even doctors 
sometimes tell you to do nothing. This 
might be very good advice if it were not 
for two things. The first is the difficulty 
of knowing how to go about it. What is 
the shape of nothing? What color is it? 
Where does it begin, how do you get 
hold of it, and exactly what is the process 
of its performance? The second diffi- 
culty is that the nearer you approach to 
doing nothing, the further you are from 
getting any good from it—that is to say, 
regarded as a complete régime. Of 
course there must be rest, sleep, and re- 
laxation. But these do not build up. 
These are the gap between the waves 
and cease to be there when the waves 
cease. The prescription to do nothing is 
like the Irishman’s account of how to 
make a gun—‘Take a hole and pour iron 
around it.” Until you pour your iron 
there is no hole. 

So the first thing we learn is that the 
way of health is action. You have got to 
do something, to use the little strength 
you have, expend the income that is 
given you, in order to accumulate power 
or get well. 

So we prescribe exercise, gymnastics, 
using the muscles, moving the arms and 
legs. And then we find that the exercise 
does no good, that going through a set 
of motions merely makes you tired and 
after a time bores you almost to extinc- 


‘ tion—in fact, it becomes a question 


whether life is worth living at such a 
cost, even if it could be so lived. 

Then as you experiment you find that 
some motions are less boring than some 
others. There are combinations of move- 
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ment that seem to carry a certain satis- 
faction with them. You can jump with a 
chastened joy even when you are not 
jumping over anything. A muscle will 
do more, and take more interest in doing 
it, when it is working as a subordinate in 
some larger combination—particularly 
when the whole body is engaged. 

But even making general, co-ordinated 
motions is still a somewhat dry pursuit. 
You cannot live by gesticulation even of 
the most satisfying sort. Pretty soon 
you find there is a mental element in 
healthful exercise. You are told that you 
must “enjoy yourself,’ “have a good 
time.” And so you go yachting, take 
vacations, travel in Europe, frequent 
pleasure resorts. We have all of us 
seen the results of such attempts. Noth- 


ing in the long run seems to produce a | 


deeper melancholy. The pursuit of pleas- 
ure is proverbially one in which the pur- 
suer falls constantly behind. 

Some people, however, have hit upon 
a device by which this sort of existence 
can be much improved. Young men, for 
instance, will go off into the woods with 
a pack and a canoe and an insufficient 
supply of food, get themselves lost, and 
then see whether they can get out again 
alive. In this way many successful ex- 
periments have been performed. As soon 
as the man is no longer seeking pleasure 
but trying with all his faculties to get 
out of the woods before he starves, he 
finds that there really begins to be a 
little fun in it. 

There is evidently something in having 
to do the thing not for the pleasure there 
is in it but because for some reason or 
another it must be done. Subordination 
to a purpose you will find to be a stand- 
ing requirement in the activity that gives 
life and health. The pursuit will not 
enter and build you up, will not lend its 
strength to you, unless you first lend your 
streneth to it. It is not what you try 
to get out of a thing but what you put 
into it that is added to you. But it is not 
every kind of subordination that will 
make you well. Slaves are not particu- 
larly healthy, nor any people who are 
forced to drudge under exacting task- 
masters. 

Usually the best form of subordination 
is in conforming to the conditions of 
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some kind of service. Those who have 
had most experience, doctors as well as 
charity workers, agree that the thing that 
conduces most to health is work—work 
that is recognized and respected, and 
through which a person takes his part 
in the world and does his share. 

Often—usually perhaps—such work is 
paid. But as charity workers know, be- 
ing paid for it is not a necessary feature 
of the job that cures. A woman taking 
care of her family is made well by it. A 
child who does his lessons well in 
school is getting the same kind of bene- 
fit. Many child-helpers have told me that 
the very best thing for a boy or girl is 
having some definite duty to do at home 
which is recognized and respected. In 
old days the making good of the young 
citizen took a military form. The Ro- 
man took the toga virilis, the young 
Athenian became a “man” when he 
reached proficiency in the arts of war. 

What is it that gives to work this heal- 
ing property? It is the consciousness of 
making good. What happens to you 
when you get hold of a piece of useful 
work is the coming into your life of the 
sense of holding up your end, of being 
one of the team, a member in full stand- 
ing, able to say: “We; the ‘citizens*od 
Boston, who carry on and constitute the 
city, think so and so.” 

In short, the healing power of work is 
in its gratification of the great play- 
instinct to belong—the instinct that 
makes the city and the state and is seen 
in boys’ gangs and in the team. This 
team-instinct is the source of the neces-. 
sity of making good and of the life that 
comes from doing so. The law of the 
team implies fulfillment of his part by 
everv member, just as the law of the 
body makes this requirement of the lungs 
and the muscles and the rest. Are you 
the sort of stone that we can use or must 
you be rejected of the builders? We 
live according as we feel the require- 
ment of society fulfilled in us, as the - 
boy’s life and satisfaction is in holding 
down third base. The initiations of col- 
lege societies stand for a constant char- 
acteristic of every social whole. Birds 
will kill their lame comrade because their 
team sense will not allow them to aban- 
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don him, and his disability is a disability 
to the flock. As there is nothing that 
will kill faster than the consciousness 
of being a lame duck, a useless drag on 
the working members of society, so there 
is nothing that gives life like the sense 
of competency. 

There is one important and very 
practical thing we can all do to heal the 
sick, through the action of this team- 
instinct to make good, which has so far 
been little recognized. Already we are 
doing much to get people into useful 
work. Industrial education, employment 
bureaus, associated charities, doctors, all 
are working to this end. The other thing 
we can all co-operate to do is to enlarge 
our conception of what constitutes useful 
work so as to include the service that the 
sick can render. Dr, James J. Putnam 
has written well and with authority upon 
this subject. The thing above all others 
that makes invalids, and prevents those 
who have once fallen behind in the race 
from getting well, is the fact that once 
put out of the running, once below the 
standard which enables a person to take 
his part in the industrial world, no other 
standard is provided. The invalid has 
no recognized duty to perform. There 
is nothing definite required of him, and 
no recognition is given to what he does. 

Society like the individual has an in- 
visible body toward which it tends. As 
any person so places himself as to fill out 
that form, he is received into it; he be- 
comes a true member. The life of the 
whole passes through him and sustains 
him as the law of the cathedral thrills 
down through each detail, bursts out in 
the gargoyle here, restrains the pinnacle 
there, vibrates upward in the spire, and 
holds every stone in place. This invisible 
social body varies in its form. It exists 
in the minds of the people, and changes 
with their thought. It is the places that 
the public will, the people’s conception, 
calls for, that can be filled, and in filling 
which a man partakes of the social life. 
There is a spiritual as well as a material 
demand and supply. Athens produced 
philosophers and artists because every 
citizen’s conception of the body politic, 
because the real Athens of which the 
Parthenon and the Long Walls are but 
the material reflection included philoso- 
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phy and art. So Sparta produces sol- 
diers, Rome administrators, Yale foot- 
ball-players. These fill out the unseen 
body, the invisible corporation that the 
members have projected in their hearts. 

We must so extend our notions of 
what constitutes society that even these 
last, the invalids, are members of the 
team with a part assigned to them. We 
must learn to see so clearly that society’s 
supreme duty is the soul’s health of each 
that the neglect to attribute an honorable 
function, implying a moral demand, to 
any single member shall be abhorrent to 
us. We must in general feel that the in- 
valid must and shall have his part, and 
in particular there is a task ahead of us 
in working out definitely for different 
classes of invalids and different indi- 
viduals precisely what practical duties 
and responsibilities they can fulfill. 

We must somehow say to the man that 
is down: “Yow are not left out; you as 
well as the rest have to hold up your end. 
Perhaps you are the one with the hardest 
task assigned. You are holding the line 
at its weakest point. You cannot con- 
tribute to material prosperity, but you 
can uphold the dignity of human nature 
where it is most imperiled.” 

And the part assigned to the invalid is 
indeed an important part. The regiment 
could never make a charge—there could 
never be a regiment*at all—if those 
stricken down as it advances were not a 
part of it. It is because, whole or wound- 
ed, sick or well, alive or dead, they are a 
part of it, partakers of its acts, still ad- 
vancing with it in their hearts, triumph- 
ing in its victory, that there can be such 
a thing as a regiment, an army, or a 
state. It is Dr. Putnam who has quoted 
in this connection Clough’s verses: 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


What real opportunities exist to be as- 
signed in a given society depends on the 
opinion of its members as to the functions 
of that society. A man can be fully a 
member of a social body only if the part 
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which he can play is recognized. Heroic 
souls, it is true, can project their own 
society, can constitute through their own 
genius an ideal world and be sustained 
by it. But for the average sick soul, such 
a feat is beyond its strength. We shall 
have inspired invalids, and genius in 
homely forms, in proportion as the com- 
monwealth we each carry in our hearts 
shall call for them. The creation of hu- 
man personality in all its manifestations 
is an act of faith to which we all con- 
tribute or from which we may detract. 

‘The vital potency of the belonging in- 
stinct is seen in many ways. It is said, 
for instance, that politicians never die— 
so potent to sustain is their function as 
official representatives of the commun- 
ity’s team sense. Gladstone came very 
near to verifying that theory. When 
Balfour became a member of the House 
of Commons a long réw of medicine bot- 
tles vanished from his shelf and have 
not reappeared. Methuselah I think was 
some sort of patriarch or political func- 
tionary. 

In America the instinct is especially 
exuberant. Everyone you meet is either 
a Mason, an Odd Fellow, a Knight of 
some kind, a son or daughter of some 
great event, a pillar of a sewing circle 
or woman’s club, or a member of the 
Grange, to which everyone belongs, in- 
cluding father. .In the old days in Bos- 
ton they used to have innoculation parties 
when young people would go down to 
an island in the harbor and be innocu- 
lated with the small-pox. So now we 
have, I believe, tuberculosis clubs; and 
I suppose that any health resort is more 
or less of a conspiracy among a lot of 
invalids to set up a standard of achieve- 
ment attainable to themselves and lower 
than the impossible, and therefore dis- 
couraging one which prevails in the out- 
side world of the robustious. The old 
Yankee word “jiner’”—one who joins— 
is now descriptive of the American peo- 
ple as a whole. 

Work itself may be made greatly more 
life-giving even than it is when, besides 
being the method whereby a man makes 
good as a member of society as a whole, 
it also affords him the sense of team 
play in the small immediate group with 
which he works. The great undeveloped 
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resource.in this and every other country 
is the team sense of the workers. Social- 
ism is utterly on the wrong track in 
trying to eliminate from industry the ele- 
ment of competition, with its satisfaction 
of one of the great play-instincts of man- 
kind ; it is on the right track in preaching 
co-operation. What we want, however, 
is not preaching but development of the 
capacity for co-operation by actual exer- 
cise. We want production by co-oper- 
ative societies, participation by the work- 
men in the conduct of our corporations, 
co-operation of farmers in the buying of 
machinery and supplies and the sale of 
product, concrete participation in govern- 
ment by the extended application of the 
town meeting—in short, the utilization of 
the great human belonging faculty in 
our work as well as in our play. Team 
play in government and industry is the 
great neglected game and means of 
health. 

As the muscle derives its health from 
serving in a combination with the whole 
body, as the body owes its health to sery- 
ing the purposes of the mind, so the life 
and health of the whole organism depend 
on acting as a member of a larger whole. 
The team law compels each member to 
his place as the bodily law assigns its 
duty to each organ. And this law of the 
social whole thrills down into all the 
members of the individual until each 
feels the swing of the larger orbit and 
responds. No drop of blood can do its 
best work, can go singing on its way 
content and happy, unless the whole body 
serves the mind and the whole man is a 
servant to the social whole. We are, 
for better or worse, citizens, parts of a 
larger organism. Every tissue in us 
knows it. Our physical life depends upon 
our loyalty. It is true such service may 
bring death in battle or in the hospital, 
but it is also tfue that the absence of 
such service shuts out all hope of life. 

But there are other kinds of play be- 
sides belonging. Olmsted, reporting his 
experience with the sanitary commission 
during the Civil War, said that system- 
atic athletic recreation and the military 
bands had a great tendency to keep the 
soldiers well, while sending money home 
kept up their morale. 

At the present time American athletic 
sports are driving out head-hunting in 
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the Philippines as being a more satisfy- 
ing expression of the fighting impulse. 
Competition is one of the root instincts 
of mankind and the commonest element 
in all our games. To leave it out of 
the game of real life would be to make 
existence flat indeed. A race in which 
all receive the same prize—because 
though he did not win, little Johnnie 
ran his best—will not permanently ap- 
peal to any boy or man. To cut the con- 
nection between successful exertion and 
the result obtained is to lame the arith- 
metic of life and rob it of its normal sat- 
isfaction. No man will be either compe- 
tent or satisfied when the element of 
competition is removed. 

The simplest form of sport I have 
heard of, invented by a friend of mine 
when he had nervous prostration, was 
breathing. He told me it was the only 
thing that kept him alive. His invention 
did not consist of finding out that when 
your breath stops you die, but in learn- 
ing that he could amuse himself by tak- 
ing long breaths and letting them out 
very slowly with a hissing sound. This 
process, besides providing him an occu- 
pation, must have brought the additional 
satisfaction of being offensive to anyone 
in hearing. This is what the psycho- 
logical students of play call “joy in be- 
ing a cause’”—and joy in being a nuis- 
ance is like unto it, and a very close sec- 
ond at that. 

Some people I know always take Wal- 
ter Scott for a cold. Some consider 
Trollope a more effective prescription; I 
believe, however, in reserving his Bar- 
chester and Parliamentary series for 
longer illnesses. 

I remember that one time when I was 
sick a niece of mine gave me a Japan- 
ese straw badger, and she fixed him with 
one of his arms up in the air so as to 
present a cheerful and enterprising as- 
pect. He was, I think, the first incarna- 
tion of Denry the Audacious, Mr. Ben- 
net’s late creation. I think in my case it 
was that badger that pulled me through, 
though the cure was shared by a nurse 
who kept me doing things so that I was 
always looking forward to the next stunt. 
and a Japanese bird of a cheerful and 
adequate personality hung in a Christmas 
wreath. 
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Just seeing pleasant things is a potent 
means of health. That is why girls make 
such good friendly visitors. Remember 
also Kipling’s lighthouse man who went 
crazy because the steamers made streaks 
in his water. When he got on board a 
ship where the lines ran all kinds of 
ways, he began to feel better at once. 
When you have been in a city, where 
everything goes at right angles, you can 
feel the vital currents leap up again when 
you go out. and see rounded tree-tops 
and sloping hills. The seashore is good 
if you do not take too much. But most 
people, I think, would die of it if they 
could not get where there was something 
besides gray colors and horizontal lines. 
Traveling would really be as good for us 
as it is supposed to be if you did not 
have to die first—that is, cut off all 
your other means of life in order to in- 
dulge in it. 

I remember associated charity cases in 
which the cure was wrought by taking 
the patient out into the country, or even 
on a walk along Washington street to 
see the shops. Perhaps in the Washing- 
ton street case there was also the element 
of the football tactics required in order 
to win through that thoroughfare. 

Next to the play of the eyes there is 
the play of the hand. Man is a creature 
of the hand. He was built back from 
it as a river is said to grow backwards 
from its mouth. It was from the begin- 
ning of his career as man his point of 
issue, the business end of him, what the 
jaws are to the wolf, the claws to the cat. 
As he first grew up from it, he can be 
restored through reverting to its use. 
Man is primarily a manipulator, Perhaps 
man and manual mean for practical pur- 
poses the same. His mind and tempera- 
ment are built on manipulation and are 
tuned to it. In a few years from now 
you will find in every hospital manual 
occupation provided, fitted to the 
strength and talents of the different pa- 
tients. 

I believe the greatest neglected source 
of health is in the rhythmic instinct. Its 
first and simplest expression, and_ its 
completest for most people, is in dancing. 
The mistake we usually make is to sup- 
pose that dancing is for young people 
only. The right age to learn to dance is 
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the age you happen to be; but the best age 
for the use of the accomplishment is from 
about fifty on. The instinct is as strong 
in the later as in the earlier part of life, 
and the need of using it is greater in pro- 
portion as we tend to become stiff in the 
joints both of our body and mind. I| 
think the National Conference of Chari- 
ties should have its folk dances as well 
as its baseball. You know the last part 
of the story of the grasshopper and the 
ant—which has unfortunately been 
omitted from all editions heretofore—is 
that the grasshopper took the ant’s ad- 
vice, danced through the winter, and 
came out in better shape than the ant, 
who had been sitting all the time over 
a stove. Then there is music, the danc- 
ing of the mind, which has restored 
many, from the age of Saul down to the 
present. 

The most important play is play of the 
mind. All play is play of the soul—the 
active projection of the man himself as a 
force in the universe of action. But man 
is a thinking animal. It is that little head 
of his that has won out against claw and 
horn and tooth. And it is the exercise 
of the mind that sounds the glad sources 
of his strength and shows him as the 
gladiator he is. 

The mental element is in all play, but 
most in art and science, and these are the 
best play of man and the most health- 
giving. We keep our children now too 
many hours in school and too many 
hours doing nothing while there. But 
school, rightly conducted, is as important 
to health as outdoor play. And in later 
years the mental kind of play becomes 
increasingly valuable. The lawyer is on 
the average healthier than the prize- 
fighter, and a man can live longer on 
music than he can on golf. 

Back of this whole treatment, the se- 
cret of every cure through play, is the 
truth that the way to win life is by 
living it; the way for anyone to extend 
his personality is by acting out the per- 
sonality he has. Here, next the human 
body, actually absorbed into it or ready 
to be absorbed, are cells and other mole- 
cules sitting round waiting to see what 
kind of sport you have to offer them. 
Is your invitation worth accepting, is 
the kind of game they see going on 
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there one that is worth their while to 
join? Can you get up such an excite- 
ment, such a rush and concourse of 
those who have already joined, that the 


_on-looker is swept along in the con- 


tagion, compelled irresistibly to take a 
part? The game of health is like get- 
ting up a dance or a picnic. You must 
go in with a vim and a whoop if you 
want others to join with you. It is the 
big fire that spreads. Or it is like 
the method adopted by Mark Twain’s 
Tom Sawyer when he had to whitewash 
the fence. You remember that he did 
his whitewashing with such gusto and 
artistic appreciation of his job, that the 
other boys, instead of pitying him, ac- 
tually parted with their treasures—even 
to a dead rat with a string to swing 
it by that one of them was so happy as 
to possess—to buy a chance to do his 
work for him. Now Tom Sawyer is 
the sort of microbe you must have in 
your system in order to attract the rest. 
And it is you yourself—the actual you 
that deliberates and acts—who by the 
zest and interest of the work you assign 
to them can give to those already enlist- 
ed this triumphant and enticing charac- 
tel. 

Of course I have not undertaken to 
cover the entire ground of play and 
show the use of every kind as medicine. 
I have merely indicated some of the 
chief veins that may be worked. It is 
not every kind of dance that is given to 
a human being to perform. My own 
list of the play-instincts which are the 
constituting purposes of man is: crea- 
tion, rhythm, hunting, fighting, nurture, 
curiosity, team play. Of hunting, fight- 
ing, and nurture, not spoken of above, it 
may be briefly said that we all know the 
therapeutic value of the chasing games 
and of going fishing, of the games of 
contest and of a good scrap; while hav- 
ing some living thing to take care of, if 
it is only a dog or a geranium, is the 
best, and fortunately the best under- 
stood, prescription for keeping almost 
any woman alive and well. 

This list is doubtless incomplete. I 
give it as a contribution to the notion 
we ought to be forming of the general 
outline of that spiritual body which it is 
given to man to attain. Upon the rec- 
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ognition that there is such a spiritual 
body and the successful exploration of 
its form the future of all social, educa- 
tional, and medical work mainly de- 
pends. There are certain words writ- 
ten in our hearts that are the master 
words, that contain the possibilities of 
life for us. These are the ultimates, the 


things in which our actual life consists, 


to which all other phe- 
nomena of living are sub- /) 
ordinate, all other vital pro- 
cesses tributary. Play is 
the fulfillment of 
these master instincts. 

And it is in play, 
thus understood, that PSY 
all our other actions Gus 
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find their cause and justification. We use 
the expression “full play” for a thing that 
is acting as nature meant it to. The emo- 
tions play, the fountain plays, mean- 
ing the thing fulfills its function in the 
world. And so of man. Play is the 
word that best covers the things which 
he as man was wound up to do, in the 
doing of which he finds his soul, be- 
comes himself. It is by 
being citizen, nurturer, poet, 
creator, scientist, by ac- 
tively filling out the ideal 
body waiting for 
him, that a man 


can win or save 
his health. 
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JEWISH IMMIGRANTS AS TOBACCO. 
GROWERS AND DAIRYMEN 


ALEXANDER E. CANCE 


EXPERT IN CHARGE OF THE REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION COMMISSION ON 
RECENT IMMIGRANTS IN AGRICULTURE 


Ellington, Conn., is a characteristic 
and picturesque old New England town, 
lying just east of the Connecticut val- 
ley about twenty miles northeast of 
Hartford, with which it has easy com- 
munication both by trolley and by steam 
trains over the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford railroad. The western 
part of the town, which retains the char- 


acteristic features of the valley agricul- 
ture, is a beautiful farming area, de- 
voted principally to tobacco cultivation. 

The town, of course, was settled a 
great many years ago, and until rather 
recent years the entire population was 
of New England stock. The old, sub-~ 
stantially built houses, large barns and 
outbuildings, and fine yards with their 
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rows of great 
elms and ma- 
ples give evi- 
dence of thrift 
and prosperity. 
Few rural 
towns in the 
state present a 
more favorable 
appearance 
than Ellington. 
The Elling- 
ton settlement 
of Jews con- 
sisted in 1909 
of sixteen farm 
fail ies, of 
Russian Jews 
operating four- 
teen farms in 
Ellington, four 
farms and fam- 
ilies in Vernon 
township, and 
about the same 
number in East 
Windsor town- 
ship. At present the total number of 
Jewish farm families is twenty-one, all 
of them engaged in dairying or tobacco- 
growing or both. 
' The Jews have settled in this com- 
munity since 1904. They are nearly all 
of the better class of Russian Jews, 
practically all of them men who were 
independent proprietors at home and 
who were able to bring with them from 
$2,000 to $10,000 for investment in land 
and equipment. Taken by and _ large 
they represent the best type of Jewish 
farmers investigated for the immigra- 
tion commission. Their investments 
both in land and improvements, in cap- 
ital equipment and in labor expenditure 
per farm are greater, their returns 
larger, and their general farming eff- 
ciency more advanced than in most other 
Jewish colonies. A hasty visit to the 
community in the fall of 1911 found 
1The material facts vsed in this paper, which 
is the third in a series by Alexander HE. Cance 
on agricultural immigrant groups in the United 
States, were gathered by the author while _in- 
vestigating immigrant communities in New Eng- 
land for the United States Immigration Commis- 
sion. Previous articles were: Piedmontese on the 
Mississippi, September 2, 1911; Slav Farmers on 


the “Abandoned Farm’ Area of Connecticut, Oc- 
tober 7, 1911. Price for each issue, 25 cents. 


these fine homes. 


JEWISH IMMIGRANTS AS TOBACCO-GROWERS 


A JEWISH FARMSTEAD. 


A fine old New England farm home. 
surroundings are substantial, spacious, picturesque; but few 
of the Jewish farmers do much to preserve the beauty of 
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the colony 
prospering. In 
two years there 
had been added 
a few new 
fice ie tsa 
number of new 


buildin gs— 
tobacco barns 
ain Sill@ a= 


some additional 
stock, new ma- 
chinery, and a 
great deal of 
confident as- 
surance in the 
possibilities of 
agriculture in 
New England. 

It has be- 
come custom- 
ary to deride 
the agricultural 
pretensions of 
the Jew, to dis- 
miss them with 
the remark that 
inherently the Jews are inferior farmers, 
and that Jewish farm colonies cannot 
succeed unless assisted by some indus- 
trial or manufacturing enterprise. And 
on the whole it can be shown that fi- 
nancially assisted settlements, stimu- 
lated by philanthropists and established 
on raw land not immediately produc- 
tive, with very little equipment and no 
reserve capital, have failed sooner or 
later—usually sooner—in instances dis- 
tressingly numerous. 

The successful founding of the El- 
lington community and its continued 
prosperity may be ascribed to several 
causes. In the first place, the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society 
has greatly assisted the newcomers, not 
so much by actual loans as by practical 
advice both in the purchase of farms 
and in farm practice. In fact, several 
farms were chosen and the price and 
terms of purchase determined upon 
through the instrumentality of the so- 
ciety. Owing to this timely assistance 
few men paid too dearly for their land 
or made serious cultural mistakes at the 
outset. 


The buildings and 
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THE HOME OF A RECENT PURCHASER. 


The owner began as a farm laborer and with his earnings and some assistance from the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society purchased a few acres of land, mostly wooded, with a 
small house and barn on it. 


A TYPICAL FARMSTEAD OF THE SECOND GROUP. 
When purchased these buildings were run down and dilapidated. The land has been improved 
but the buildings remain unrepaired. ‘The silo has been built within two years. 


A NEWLY BUILT TOBACCO BARN. 
Note the peculiar open-ventilation structure. Three good horses on 
The Jewish farmers operate modern machines and implements. 


a riding plow is usual. 


JEWISH IMMIGRANTS AS TOBACCO-GROWERS 


Then the land, although in several in- 
stances somewhat run down, is easily 
made productive. It is well situated 
both physically and with respect to mar- 
kets. | Comparatively large, smooth, 
open fields of fairly fertile soil, capable 
of yielding a fine quality of tobacco or 
excellent grass, assured the industrious 
settlers a cash income from the begin- 
ning. 

The character of the men is perhaps 
more important than the quality of the 
soil. The first arrivals were farmers of 
experience and intelligence, who came 
from more difficult farming sections of 
Connecticut. One went into dairying, 
selling his milk at retail in Rockville; he 
has been very successful from the first. 
The other purchased an old farm of 140 
acres that had been practically aband- 
oned for years, and although tillable had 
Lecome foul with weeds and_ wire- 
grass. He raised tobacco and produced 
milk for the Hartford market. In 1909 
he was cultivating seventy acres of land 
and producing, in gross value, $4,000 
worth of dairy and vegetable prod- 
ucts annually; his labor and fertilizer 
bill for 1908 was $1,125. Many 
of@.the ~others are~ men... of ~ busi- 
ness acumen and capacity for man- 
aging labor and capital—refugees from 
Russia who left responsible positions in 
business, agriculture, or trade because 
of persecution. Very few homeless, 
penniless Jews have sought to purchase 
land in the vicinity. The most casual 
observer driving along the roads on 
which their farms are situated, and 
noting the great tobacco sheds, dairy 
houses, modern equipment, and herds of 
cows, is impressed with the fact that 
they have put money into agriculture as 
a productive investment; they are com- 
mercial farmers and look for no mere 
subsistence only; they expect handsome 
returns. 

For these reasons the Russian Jew in 
Ellington in most respects compares 
very favorably with his German-Swiss 
or American neighbors. Since 1890 
about twenty-five families of German- 
Swiss have purchased farms from na- 
tive New Englanders and engaged in 
dairying and tobacco-growing. On the 
same road, within a distance of two 
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miles, some six or more Jews have 
bought out well-to-do owners, who sold 
the farms on which they had lived, 
raised good crops, and made improve- 
ments for a life-time. They sold to 
Jews and Swiss because their children 
had left them and the labor problem had 
become so acute that it was difficult to 
keep up the farm and make a living on 
1%. 

The improvements in the way of large 
houses, good barns, adequate fences, ex- 
tensive yards, and fine tree-bordered 
roads and grounds are excellent. This 
group is situated on a very well kept, 
main-travelled road. They vary in size 
from eighty to 265 acres, about two-thirds 
tillable land in mowing, cultivated crops, 
and tame pasture and about one-third 
in woodland, wild pasture, and meadow. 
Most of this land possesses a_ fertile 
soil—a light clay or fine, sandy loam— 
in contour rolling and well drained, much 
of it adapted to tobacco, and held at 
$60 to $70 an acre. The Jewish farms 
are sandwiched in between German- 
Swiss and native New England farm 
homes of the very best type. One of 
the farmers on this road sold from his 
place produce—tobacco, rye, milk, and 
live stock—amounting in value to nearly 
$7,000 in 1908; his expenditures for 
labor amounted to $1,500. In 1910 he 
sold nearly $6,000 worth of tobacco, be-. 
sides milk from a herd of twenty or 
more cows, potatoes, and other prod- 
ucts; his expenditures for labor and fer- 
tilizer, which he buys in carload lots, 
are increasing every year. 

A second group of Jewish farms is 
located about one mile back from the 
first at the base of a sandy, gravelly 
ridge, in a neighborhood more isolated. 
Here eight years ago were half a dozen 
or more semi-abandoned farms, once 
well-tilled, but for several years per- 
mitted to fall into decay. On each of 
them a few acres out of a possible sixty 
or seventy were cultivated in potatoes, 
corn, or rye, and a few cows or hogs 
were kept, but there was little or no 
farming for profit, and the section 
seemed to be rapidly declining. The 
land is rough, the soil stony and in 
part composed of coarse sand. ihe 
farms were purchased cheaply, since the 
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soil was less fertile, the buildings in 
poor repair, and much of the land was 
growing up to brush and briars. Some 
purchases were made for $15 an acre, 
most of them for $25 to $40, in tracts 
OrI00-to 150 -acresy sAside™ fromm the 
comparatively small acreage of wood- 
land, nearly all the land is capable of 
cultivation. 

In this vicinity Russian Jews picked 
up with avidity practically all the farms 
on the market; and although all the 
houses and barns do not give one that 
impression, probably greater progress in 
restoration and improvement has been 
made on some of these farms than on 
any in the neighborhood within the past 
few years. 

Considering both groups of settlers, 
the farms of the Jews do not differ in 
acreage from the general average 
of the town, and the types of agri- 
culture pursued are very similar to those 
followed by the German or the native 
American husbandman. The Swiss 
holdings average perhaps a little less per 
farm, but every bit of available land on 
a Swiss farm is in cultivation. 

The two crops of universal commer- 
cial interest are tobacco and Irish pota- 
toes. Every man whose soil is at all 
adapted to it raises tobacco, but there 
are no large growers—the maximum 
tobacco area per farm is twenty 
to twenty-five acres, the average 
six to ten; the yield ranges from 
1400 to 2000 pounds per acre. It does 
not appear that the Jews produce less 
pounds per acre or that on the whole 
the quality of the cured leaf is inferior 
to the average in the vicinity. 

Tobacco requires careful cultivation 
and close attention from planting to 
shipment. Perhaps no crop is more 
susceptible to meteorological changes or 
subject to attack by more diseases or 
pests. Excessive heat, frost, drought, 
over-abundance of moisture, wind, hail, 
a myriad of insects and diseases, and, 
finally, the fickle fancy of the consumer, 
—all seem in league against the grow- 
er. Unfamiliar with tobacco cultiva- 
tion, the Jews have met these difficulties 
and obstacles with varying degrees of 
success. They employ the most mod- 
ern machinery and equipment, invest in 
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A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

A district school in the Jewish and -German 
Swiss neighborhood. The Jews do not find educa- 
tional facilities to their satisfaction in the rural 
districts, 


ample tobacco barns of the usual type— 
hundreds of feet of barns have been 
built since 1904—apply high-grade fer- 
tilizers, and make large expenditures of 
labor. In short, they seem to have 
adopted the best methods in vogue in 
the vicinity, but to have introduced no 
innovations. 

Potatoes as*a money crop are not a 
main reliance. The soil is favorable, but 
in general tobacco is more profitable; 
and although potatoes are harvested 
after the tobacco is housed, during the 
period of cultivation tobacco and pota- 
toes are really competing crops. 

Most of the other crops—corn, oats, 
hay, stover, and ensilage—are accom- 
paniments of the dairy industry into 
which both Jews and Swiss have en- 
tered rather extensively. Their herds 
range from five to twenty-five cows, 
some of them good milkers, but few 
well-bred; most of the herds exhibit 
traces of several different breeds of 
dairy and beef cattle. The product sold 
is milk, which is disposed of, either at 
wholesale or retail, in Rockville or 
Hartford, or as butter-fat to one of the 
two local creameries. It is questionable 
whether the dairy industry is profitable 
even under the very favorable market- 
ing conditions which exist; but the dairy 
income runs from $200 to $1,500 per 
farm, annually, in addition to the large 
quantity of milk, cream, and butter con- 
sumed by the family. 
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A HERD ON OND OF THE FARMS. 
Dairying is an important sub-industry, but the cows are usually “scrubs” or grades. 


may be made up of several different breeds of cattle. 


topography of the district. 


The investment in horses, tools, im- 
plements, vehicles, and farm machines 
is larger and the equipment more mod- 
ern and complete than on many Ameri- 
can farms. It has been difficult and in- 
creasingly expensive to obtain sufficient 
farm laborers; hence, where the im- 
proved area is large enough, the substi- 
tution of machinery for manual labor 
has been going on for some time. But 
at best a great deal of human labor is 
required in dairying and tobacco-grow- 
ing—a situation which the Jews have 
been able to meet by employing fellow- 
countrymen who have recently arrived. 
One or two of these incipient farm la- 
borers have later purchased small, un- 
improved farms in the neighborhood. 

The average Jewish farmer does not 
pay as much attention to repairs on 
fences or buildings, to the care and 
housing of tools, to painting his build- 
ings, trimming his trees, gathering up 
trash and litter, in fine, to keeping up 
appearances and improvements, as his 
American or German-Swiss neighbor. 
Very often one can pick out the farm- 
stead of a Jew by the disorder, unkempt 
appearance, and. general dilapidation of 
the premises. This is partly due to a 
lack of aesthetic pride in his surround- 
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A herd 


The landscape shows the gently rolling 


ings, in part to the rather recent occu- 
pation of the farms by the Jews. Pros- 
perity assured, it is likely that the ex- 
amples of careful neighbors will lead to 
improvement th this regard later on. It 
is unfortunate that this neglect of his 
premises detracts much from the thrifty 
aspect and market value of several 
Jewish farms and gives one an unfavor- 
able impression, not always deserved, 
of Hebrew agriculture. In the midst 
of general prosperity and neighbors who 
take pride in the appearance of their 
farm houses the Jewish farmstead is at 
times unfavorably conspicuous. One 
who has visited many foreign communi- 
ties, however, is impressed with the su- 
periority of the Ellington nerds in this 
regard. 

Marketing conditions are unusually 
favorable; Rockville, two miles away, 
furnishes an adequate local market for 
perishable products; transportation facil- 
ities are excellent; shipping stations are 
located within two miles of nearly every 
farmer and the wagon roads are usually 
in good condition. The tobacco market 
has for years been unsatisfactory, but 
it is not shown that the Gentile grower 
suffers less than the Jew. 

One of the very few distinctively 
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Jewish organizations, formed for econ- 
omic assistance and protection, is a co- 
operative society known as the Connec- 
ticut Jewish Farmers’ Association. Its 
existence grew out of the need for some 
organization to bring the farmers into 
touch with each other, and out of the 
attitude of some of the Jewish farmers 
toward the grange. Apparently the local 
grange, though willing to admit certain 
Jews to membership, was unwilling to 
admit all the Yiddish farmers, who 
wanted to join as.a body, if at all. Some 
of the Jews felt they were personae non 
gratae with the grangers and in 1908 
formed an organization of their own. 
Twenty-one Jewish farmers are mem- 
bers. 

Thus far little co-operative selling has 
been done, but some purchases of fer- 
tilizer and spraying material have been 
profitably made. The greatest benefits 
that accrue are social. Both men and 
women are members; meetings are held 
weekly in winter and semi-monthly in 
summer, and do much to promote social 
good-fellowship and class consciousness 
among the members. An arbitration 
committee of five members, empowered 
to settle, out of court, disputes between 
members, has within it the possibility of 
doing much to prevent bad feeling and 
Save costs of litigation. The members 
- Seem to think this a very important fea- 
ture. 

The standard “of living is com- 
paratively high in the greater number of 
families. They lived well at home and 
are living well here. Most of the men 
and a large part of the women under- 
stand and speak English. The younger 
people, whether born in the United 
States or abroad, have all learned to 
speak our language. The fact that 
there is no Jewish synagogue, school, or 
other institution (except the farmers’ 
society), and that there is no real “col- 
ony” or segregated settlement of Jews 
in the strict sense, has aided greatly in 
breaking down racial traditions and cus- 
toms and hastening Americanization. 

It is characteristic that all seem eager 
to give their children the best education 
possible, and one of the most common 
complaints is the lack of adequate 
school facilities. The public schools 
near Ellington are as good as the aver- 
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age and have satisfied rural Connecticut 
for years. But they do not satisfy the 
Hebrew farmer. Some take their chil- 
dren into Rockville every morning; 
others contemplate sending their sons 
and daughters to the Hartford high 
school. The instruction in the district 
schools is not very satisfactory and, of 
course, does not extend beyond the 
eighth grade. Some Americans laugh 
at the educational pretensions of the 
Hebrews, but there is no prejudice man- 
ifested against the children in school, 
nearly every one of whom seems to give 
a good account of himself. There are 
practically no illiterates among those 
interviewed, and some are very well ed- 
ucated. 

Morally they stand in good report 
among the members of the community. 
No crimes have been committed and 
few civil suits have arisen. In fine, 
most of them are honest, industrious, 
law-abiding people, who intend to be- 
come citizens and permanent residents 
of the town. They wish to become 
Americans, to educate their children in 
American ways for American positions 
of profit and honor. They revere the 
old traditions, but they desire to step 
out of the “foreign” class as soon as 
possible. 

Opportunity to attain these things is 
afforded in Ellington in greater degree 
than in many places. Here are found a 
fertile soil, good marketing facilities, 
large possibilities for the educated prac- 
tical farmer. There is no real segrega- 
tion by race. Nearly every Jewi-hassa 
neighbor on some side who is a non-Jew. 
There have been no intermarriages, but 
the religious restraints are much less 
strong than in many localities, and in 
many respects Jew and Gentile meet on 
the same social footing. Prejudice, 
once very much in evidence, is dying out 
and the Hebrew farmer is making him- 
self respected. In Ellington- he is a 
farmer, not a summer-boarder agricul- 
turalist, nor a combined Jewish peddler, 
cattle trader, and “moss tack.” The 
settlement is still in its infancy, but the 
impression gained by even a few days’ 
contact with these men is decidedly 
hopeful and favorable in almost every 
respect. 
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OND BLIND MAN THE LBSS. 


Goggles encrusted with babbit metal. 
doubtedly have lost both eyes. 


I If the employe had not worn the goggles, he would un- 
As it was, he escaped with a slight burn on the face. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF LARGE OUTPUTS 


STEREO AN De STEEL WORKERS 


IN SIX AMERICAN STATES 


ILLINOIS: BOOSTING FOR SAFETY 


SAFETY PHOTOGRAPHS: COURTESY UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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The first steel rail made in America was 
rolled at the works of the North Chicago 
Rolling Mill Company. Outstripped for 
a generation thereafter in steel output as 
it had been in iron, Chicago is today 
forging to the front as one of the greatest 
steel producing centers in America. On 
the north is the American Steel and Wire 
Company’s mill at Waukegan; in South 
Chicago are the plants of several minor 
concerns, besides the immense works of 
the Illinois Steel Company; at the south- 
west is Joliet with plants of importance ; 
on the south shore of Lake Michigan is 
Indiana Harbor, with a plant of the In- 
land Steel Company, an independent, and, 
finally, Gary itself. The supremacy in 
steel will not pass from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago tomorrow, nor the day after; 
but no one can blink the fact that already 


this section is producing an enormous » 


tonnage. Not less than 30,000 men are 
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employed in the reduction of ore and in 
making, working, and fabricating steel. 

A good many reasons have been 
given for the stride forward taken 
in the past ten years by the lower 
Lake Michigan steel district. One is the 
nearness to the Minnesota ore fields. 
Another is the [Illinois coal mines. 
Neither of these seem adequate, for ore 
can be transported with almost equal 
cheapness anywhere on the Great Lakes, 
and there is no coal so adapted to coking 
as that from the Connellsville  dis- 
trict, near Pittsburgh. The real reason 
would seem to be the development of the 
West, where new railroads are being 
built, cities are growing, sky-scrapers 
going up. There is need of a mid-west- 
ern manufacturing and distributing point 
commensurate with the demand for steel, 
and the Chicago plants have grown in 
answer to that need, just as there is pros- 
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pect today of the development of Duluth 
as a manufacturing and distributing 
point still further to the north and west. 

In Chicago the biggest and most im- 
portant manufacturer of steel is the 
Illinois Steel Company. And it is not 
only the biggest in Chicago, but the big- 
gest in the West. With plants at Mil- 
wattkee, Joliet, Chicago, and Gary, it 
employs in normal times about 25,000 
men. It was the Illinois Steel Company 
that built the Gary steel plant, with its 
own men, and now that it is built, the 
Hlinois Steel Company is operating itt 

The South Works of the Illinois Steel 
Company employed 6,000 men in 1900— 
before it was taken over by the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. Today, when the 
plant is on full time, it employes 10,000 
to 11,000. Since 1900 three blast fur- 
naces have been added to the eight then 
in blast, a second open-hearth depart- 
ment with fourteen furnaces has been 
constructed, more than doubling the 
capacity for open-hearth steel. There 
have been added two blooming mills, two 
structural mills, and a universal plate 
mill. 

Tt is a great plant, extending for two 
miles along the shore of the lake—one 
of the greatest plants in the world. But 
many South Chicago people think that 
it might have been very much larger. 
The town and plant at Gary would never 
have been built, they declare, if South 
Chicago had been rightfully treated. 

“The big plant would have been built 
here instead of at Gary”, a bluff old 
South Chicago citizen explained to me, 
“if it hadn’t been for a damn little cuss 
of a public works commissioner, under 
a Democratic mayor we had, named 
Dunne. This fellow was a 
Socialist and he thought he was bigger 
than the people of Chicago.” 

The Commissioner in question was 
Joseph Medill Patterson, formerly one 
of the editors of the Chicago Tribune, 
a successful playwright, and author of 
several well known books. His of- 
fense consisted in trying to enforce 
the law. It seems that the South 


1The Indiana Steel Company is the company 
that owns the Gary plant—on paper—and the 
Illinois Steel Company is the lessee. But both 
companies occupy the same offices in Chicago and 
have the same officers. 
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Chicago plant, being surrounded on 
three sides by property not owned by the 
company, could expand only in one direc- 
tion—into the lake. So for many years: 
slag was dumped into the lake for filling, 
and new land slowly made. There was 
no legal sanction for such appropriation 
of the lake bottom and when, during 
Mayor Dunne’s administration, the com- 
pany wished to start new construction, 
Commissioner Patterson refused a permit 
and started suit to recover the land al- 
ready built upon beyond the old shore 
line. This stopped expansion for a time 
and the Gary plant was _ started 
afterward. But one has only to look at 
the Gary plant, extending two or three 
miles along the lake, and in from the 
shore for a mile, to realize how impos- 
sible it would have been to build so 
great an industrial establishment at 
South Chicago on made land. 

There is no need to record again the 
tremendous engineering feats necessary 
to the creation of the Gary plant in 1906 
and after. The story has been told often 
enough of how the tracks of a half-dozen 
railroads were picked up and flung a few 
miles to the south, of how a river was 
moved, how hills and trees were eliminat- 
ed and a harbor was dredged fit to ac- 
commodate the great ore boats, and final- 
ly how a city was built, paved and 
sewered and lighted, where there had 
been the day before but a waste of sand 
dunes. 

There were 6,000 men in the plant 
when I visited it last winter. I would not 
have guessed that there were a third of 
that number, the plant and the machinery 
are so big and overpowering. The 
enormous ore unloaders, skeleton-like, 
uncanny, where two men do the work 
that fifty used to do; the blast furnaces, 
among the biggest in the country, so au- 
tomatic that the labor force is 25 per cent 
less than the average for blast furnaces; 
the spaciousness of the great sheds with 
their laigh roofs—all tend to give im- 
pressiveness to the plant. 

To this plant has been gathered an 
army of men. Skilled and unskilled 
they have come, native and alien, Teuton, 
Celt, and Slav, English-speaking men and 
men who speak in strange tongues; men 
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THE STEEL PLANT IS A CLOSE SECOND TO GARY: WHAT ABOUT REHABILITATING THE TOWN ? 


THERE ARE ATTRACTIVE SECTIONS, BUT THERE ARB ALSO SOME OF THE WORST CONGESTED DISTRICTS 
IN ALL CHICAGO. 


Looking East Toward the Illinois Steel Plant Over Roofs of the Immigrant Quarter. 


The Dove-Cotes Give Just a Touch of the Old World to Squalid America. 
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who have fed furnaces in Pittsburgh, 
who have pulled levers at Lackawanna, 
who have riveted cars at Johnstown, pull- 
ed scrap from the shears at Pueblo, or 
bossed negro gangs in Birmingham. 
And men have come, too, from farms 
and hamlets of Bohemia and Hungary, 
Servia and Montenegro, come to a new 
world to new work, to machines and 
wonders of which they never before had 
dreamed—to new opportunity. 

Thus a new plant and a new commun- 
ity has been formed, without tradition, 
without old scores, with no past, only a 
future. There was here no Irish turbu- 
lence at the blast furnaces; there were 
no stubborn Welch puddlers to reckon 
with. The stolid Slavs are taking care 
of the giant stacks and the puddling fur- 
naces are no more. 

Gary is probably destined to be greater 
in the annals of steel making than South 
Chicago, because the construction engi- 
neers had before them the mistakes of 
years in other plants. What South 
Chicago has found was wrong and has 
had to patch up, Gary has avoided 
through construction. The straight hauls 
at Gary, the iron ore starting at one end 
of the plant and the finished material 
coming out at the other, the lack of con- 
gestion, the broad gauge tracks instead 
of the “dinkeys”, the powerful engines, 
the enormous cranes—all are suggestive 
of economy and speed. 

“Tf”, said an official of the plant, “we 
do. not make steel more cheaply here at 
Gary than anywhere else in America, the 
building of the plant will not have been 
justified.” 

Gary’s five-year story is a thrilling one. 
South Chicago’s advance has been less 
exciting because, like Rome, it was not 
built in a day. Steel was first made at 
the South Works in 1882 and the growth 
since then has been steady and non- 
spectacular. Yet without the leaps and 
bounds in growth which have challenged 
the attention of the world at Gary, the 
South Chicago plant has developed until 
amazing deeds are matters of daily 
occurrence. From eleven blast furnaces 
4500 tons of iron are tapped every 
twenty-four hours, more than 400 tons 
to each furnace. The Bessemer and 
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open-hearth departments together pro- 
duce 240 tons of steel every hour, while 
the rail mill turns out every day forty 
miles of eighty-pound rails, enough for 
twenty miles of track. It is not in Pitts- 
burgh alone that big things are done. 

The growth of a great plant, the sud- 
den springing into being of another, and 
the mechanical efficiency of both are 
very impressive. But of greater signifi- 
cance is the force that gives effective- 
ness to both plant and machine—manage- 
rial efficiency. A group of men of un- 
usual capacity for organization and lead- 
ership are directing the development and 
operation of these remarkable plants, 
and this is more important than any 
machinery, however automatic and use- 
ful. 

It is this leadership and the efficiency 
of compact organization that is the great 
thing about the Illinois Steel Company, 
for it has to its credit an achievement 
more important than the installing of 
new engines or beating the tonnage rec- 
ord of the world or building a city over- 
night. It has to its credit a record of 
human conservation. It has not made 
its, plants absolutely safe. There will 
always be danger in making steel. But 
it is playing a leading part in putting a 
stop to that mad waste of life and limb 
that four years back made the steel in- 
dustry a hell. 

The Illinois Steel Company had had 
a Safety Department at its South Works 
for a good many years prior to 1908. 
For a good many years men had reported 
on unsafe conditions and recommended 
improvements. But nevertheless for 
many years the accident and death roll 
of the plant was a shocking revelation 
of the feebleness of human economy in 
plant operation. In 1906, forty-six men 
lost their lives in the South Chicago mill. 
To quote William Hard:? 


Twelve of them were killed in the neigh- 
borhood of blast furnaces. One was hurled 
out of life by a stick of dynamite. Three 
of them were electrocuted. Three of them 
were killed by falls from high places. Four 
of them were struck on their heads by falling 
objects. Four of them were burned to death by 
hot metal in the Bessemer converter depart- 
ment. Three of them were crushed to death. 


*Making Steel and Killing Men. Hverybody’s 
Magazine, November, 1907. 2 ar 
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One was suffocated by the gas from a gas pro- 
ducer. One of them was thrown from an 
ore bridge by a high wind. One of them was 
hit by a red-hot rail. One of them was 
scorched to death by slag. And ten of them 
were killed by railroad cars or by railroad 
- locomotives. 

Hard published his article in Novem- 
ber, 1907. The next spring a new policy 
was inaugurated by the Illinois Company. 
A closer organization was effected and 
all of the plants brought into harmony 
in an effective, determined campaign for 
safety. In 1910 fourteen men instead of 
forty-six lost their lives at the South 
Works. In this new campaign a spirit 
of enthusiasm, effective and unique, was 
set on foot. A Central Committee of 
Safety was formed, consisting today of 
the safety inspector and the assistant 
general superintendent from each plant, 
an -official from the statistical depart- 
ment who acts as secretary, and a repre- 
séntative of the legal department in 
charge of personal injury matters. The 
general attorney of the company acts as 
chairman of the committee. 
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BEGINS AT THE 
Viaduct over railway yards at 89th street gate. South Works. 


MILL. 
The viaduct makes it unnecessary 
for the men to risk their lives on the congested tracks. 


In each plant two classes of safety 
committees were formed, workmen’s: 
committees and permanent committees. 
Each of the larger plants is divided into 
three or four divisions and in each divi- 
sion three workmen are appointed to 
serve two months and look out for the 
safety of the division. They spend one 
day each two weeks looking for danger- 
ous places and talking with the men im 
order to get suggestions as to safety. 
The permanent committees are made up 
of groups of foremen. There is a per- 
manent committee for each department 
which inspects the department once each 
month to see that safety devices have 
been installed and to investigate acci- 
dents. 

The scope and effectiveness of the 
work of this safety organization is 
notable. The inspections are far more 
searching than the factory inspection 
work of any of our state governments. 
The workmen’s committees are followed 
up by the permanent committees and both 
by the chief inspector, and his work in 
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turn is checked by the chairman and 
secretary of the Central Safety. Commit- 
tee. Special workmen’s committees are 
appointed now and then to inspect other 
plants for new ideas, and in each de- 
partment skilled experts, not members of 
the committee, make inspections froin 
time to time. 

The central committee is working out 
standard safety devices and rules and no 
new machinery is installed unless ap- 
proved by the safety experts. No blue 
print is allowed to leave the drafting 
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foremen, and men, of resistance to un- 
safe methods. It is a new spirit and one 
destined to accomplish incalculable good. 
By ingenious methods the spirit is foster- 
ed and made to grow. The slogan is 
“Boost for Safety”, and everybody 
boosts. It is a contagious thing. One 
of the safety men said to me, “Why, I 
can’t pass an obstruction on the side- 
walk any more. I’ve got to stop and 
throw it off.” 

This new, organized, and resourceful 
attack upon the danger zones of produc- 


OVERHEAD TRAVELLING CRAND. 
All overhead cranes are provided with railed walks on both bridges the entire length of the 


erane. 
being to warn 
of the crane. 


room until it has been checked for 
safety. Foremen are examined from 
time to time on their knowledge of safety 
rules and a foreman who persistently 
fails to familiarize himself with them is 
discharged or transferred. 

With Chairman Campbell of the Cen- 
tral Safety Committee of the Illinois 
company I went through the South 
Chicago and Gary plants, and I was 
everywhere impressed with the spirit 
that prevails among superintendents, 


Eacb crane is also equipped with guards extending out from the truck wheels, the purpose 
a person working on a scaffold, and resting his hand on the rail of the approach 


tion is not unique with the Illinois Steel 
Company. Similar work is done by 
the other subsidiary companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation. With 
the formation of a Central Safety Com- 
mittee in April, 1908, made up of 
safety men from these different manage- 
ments, a concerted movement was in- 
augurated which has been carried a stage 
further the past year in the transfer of 
the safety expert of the National Tube 
Company to headquarters, to carry on 
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clearing-house methods between the dif- 
ferent offices. Apart from this general 
interchange, each company, however, de- 
velops its safety work along individual 
lines; and it is the team-play of its cen- 
tral committee that gives distinction to 
the work of the Illinois company. 
Workmen are encouraged to make 
suggestions, and some of the most valu- 
able ideas come from them. Safety in- 
ventions are paid for. At South Chi- 
cago when I visited the plant a man in 
the pattern shop had just perfected a 
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splash by the goggles he wore. The 
metal-encrusted goggles were immediate- 
ly photographed and the photograph 
placed on the bulletin-boards as an ex- 
ample to the workmen. 

I attended a meeting of the Central 
Safety Committee and in it I think I dis- 
covered the secret of the remarkable 
work that has been accomplished—and 
that is going on—that has reduced the 
number of fatalities in the South Chicago 
plant from forty-six in 1906 to fourteen in 
1910. At first I thought it was because 


HINGED PLATE COVERS OVER DRIVE SHAFTING AND GEARS ON ROLLER TABLE. 


circular-saw guard which was the pride 
of the shop. Another had made an im- 
proved belt-shifter. And the thing that 
impressed me was that these inventions 
were commended as highly as if they 
had been designed to boost out-put in- 
stead of safety. 

Bulletin-boards are scattered through 
the mills and every two weeks the de- 
partments that get into the “booster 
class’—those that have kept the acci- 
dent rate down to a minimum—are post- 
ed. The boards are used in various ways 
“to inculcate habits of caution. 
before I visited the South Chicago plant 
a man’s eyes had been saved from a metal 


The day 


the chief safety inspectors are not oper- 
ating men, and have no responsibility as 
to output. But in the committee I found 
the superintendents—the operating men 
—as eager for safety as were the inspec- 
tors. Perhaps it is thought that spend- 
ing money for safety will save money for 
the company in the long run. I think it 
will. But that was not what the safety 
committee talked about that morning. A 
man in one of the plants had had the 
end of a finger taken off by a piece of 
moving machinery that had a hole in it 
just the size of his finger. He had put 
his finger into that hole. The discussion 
brought out the fact that the same hole 


GEAR PROTECTION ON ROLL LATHES. 


was to be found on similar machines in 
all the plants. The committee decided 
that these holes must be covered or filled. 
Another man had slipped and fallen as 
he walked, inside the plant, to his work. 
It was found that ashes had been 
sprinkled in slippery places, but it was 
ordered that this be done more carefully. 

From accidents the committee turned 
to a consideration of recommendations 
on safety devices, from foreman’s com- 
mittees and from workmen’s committees, 
None of these were revolutionary. They 
were detailed, accompanied by designs, 
and involved simple changes in method 
or the installation of minor safety de- 
vices. They were all considered, some 
were passed upon, and others were put 
over until the next meeting. It was not 
apparent to me that all of this delibera- 
tion would work the financial advance- 
ment of the company. There was some- 
thing in that meeting that can be explain- 
ed only on the ground of humanitarian- 
ism. It impressed me strongly and gave 
me more faith in my fellow-men. 

All this spells achievement of a high 
order. The quiet growth of a plant thir- 
ty years old, the building of a new one, 
the devising of a new scheme for saving 
men’s lives, the building of a city—it is 
all a story of things done, things that 
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GUARDED BUZZ PLANER IN PATTERN SHOP. 


only strong men can do. And _ such 
achievement inevitably brings two other 
factors into play, responsibility and op- 
portunity. Of the former I shall say 
little, for it is self-evident. The latter 
is too tremendous for full discussion, but 
I can sketch in the barest outline some of 
the things that are comprehended today 
in the unparalled opportunity now open 
to the Illinois Steel Company. 

The most obvious opportunity, three 
years ago, was to set a new standard 
for safety. Now an even larger oppor- 
tunity is beginning to present itself. 
Some of the members of the safety com- 
mittee have begun to think that if hu- 
manity and business alike dictate that 
men’s lives and limbs ought to be pro- 
tected against the danger of accident, by 
the same token men’s bodies should be 
protected against disease. 

That phase of disease most closely 
akin to the accident problem is infection ; 
and nowhere else, as in the absolute and 
prompt control which the hospital corps 
of these larger plants have over the 
treatment of flesh wounds, major and 
minor, is there such an opportunity for 
the reduction of infection to a minimum. 
This is a field in which the Carnegie 
Steel Company has made notable ad- 
vances among its scattered plants in the 
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Pittsburgh district, where a larger ad- 
ministrative problem is of course involv- 
ed. There is a hospital at South Chi- 
cago where the injured men are cared 
for. It is an old one and while it does 
effective service it does not represent the 
best that could be desired. But at Gary, 
where the Illinois company could build 
everything new, there is one of the finest 
hospitals in the United States. It is a 
plant such as few cities in America have 
supplied for themselves. 

The Central Safety Committee had as 
a topic for discussion at a recent meét- 
ing the question of a sanitary water 
supply and sanitary drinking-cups. At 
present drinking-water is brought into 
the mills in ordinary wooden pails and 
poured into barrels. A cake of ice is 
kept in each barrel, and when a man 
wants a drink he takes the cover off and 
dips up the water with a tin cup. The 
next man uses the same tin cup, although 
venereal disease is known to be prevalent 
among certain classes in the mills. The 
Chicago company could well afford to 
follow the example of the National Tube 
Company, which is installing in its plants 
a circulatory, ammonia-cooled water 
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system, with fountain drinking cups. For 
many years the steel companies have had 
gas washers connected with their blast 
furnaces to remove dust from the gas 
before it enters the stoves. This sani- 
tary drinking-water system will afford 
equal protection to men. 

After this the safety committee might 
spend some very profitable meetings dis- 
cussing heat. At South Chicago there 
are tubes delivering cool air to men in 
some of the hottest positions. At Gary 
high roofs have done much to improve 
ventilation.But it has not yet become 
possible to make steel without subject- 
ing men to great heat. Workmen go 
with open pores, and clothes wet through 
with sweat, out from the mills into the 
cold winter air. Such a radical change 
in temperature, day after day, is ex- 
tremely dangerous, and rheumatism and 
bronchial and pulmonary diseases are 
common in steel mill communities. 
Shower baths and a change of clothing 
before leaving the mill would help to 
prepare the men for the shock of con- 
tact with the cold air. At Gary showers 
were installed at the open-hearth fur- 
naces, but the men did not use them, so 
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they were taken out. South Chicago 
had the same experience at the open- 
hearth furnaces, but the showers in the 
Bessemer department have been and are 
used by the men. There may be a sig- 
nificance in the fact that the Bessemer 
men have an eight-hour day, while the 
open-hearth men work twelve hours. 
Perhaps the latter feel that so little of 
the day is left when the end of a turn 
comes that they want to get out as fast 
as possible and get a grip on the time 
that remains and is their own. Be that 
as it may, the National Tube Company 
has not been deterred from installing 
shower baths by the fact that the men 
do not use them as might be hoped. 
Showers have been installed in many de- 
partments in their plant at McKeesport, 
and are eventually to be installed in all 
departments in all plants. An official of 
that company remarked to me: “It is 
not our fault if the men don’t use the 
baths, but it is our fault if the baths are 
‘not there to be used, and if they are there, 
+he men will learn after a while to use 
them.” ~The Tennessee Coal, Iron, and 
Railroad Company at Birmingham is 
also installing baths in all departments. 

The report made by the Illinois Com- 
‘mission on Occupational Diseases last 
‘January contained a section on carbon- 
monoxide poisoning. The reports state 
that on one day, October 15, 1910, twen- 
ty-eight men were overcome by carbon- 
monoxide gas in one blast furnace plant. 
This was conceded to be an unusually 
large number, but the fact was ascertain- 
ed that among 900 men employed in the 
blast furnaces studied there have been 
in the last four years thirteen fatal cases 
of gassing, and that there have been 
averages of sixty-five severe cases and 
two hundred and sixteen mild cases each 
year. These were the cases actually 
found. The report adds that the “real 
number occurring would be much higher, 
since mild cases are never recorded and 
are often forgotten.” In addition to 
these occurrences at the blast furnaces, 
it was found that other danger points 
are the boiler houses, gas engines, and 
the open-hearth furnaces. 

One immediate and direct danger was 
found to be connected with gassing—that 
of falling from a height, or into molten 
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metal, when overcome. The report says, 
on page 93, “Of twenty-two men actually 
gassed and immediately rescued, three 
showed notable burns and three showed 
bruises, demonstrating that they were 
deeply and rapidly narcotized. We cite 
the case of one worker who was burned 
almost to a crisp before being taken out, 
and of another who fell to his death 
twenty-five feet below. Maty other il- 
lustrations like these could be given.” 

The Illinois Steel Company was com- 
mended by the commission for the care 
it has taken to prevent as much as pos- 
sible the escape of this gas. But as yet 
no method has been found of preventing 
all escape, and so accidents occur. One 
case was found at South Chicago of an 
employe of the gas cleaning house who 
was overcome while sitting in a chair. 

But the commission was more con- 
cerned with the steady recurrence of mild 
cases than with the tragic consequences 
of the severe ones. Men who constan- 
tly breathe a little carbon monoxide gas, . 
who are occasionally overcome, removed 
to the outer air, and recover and return 
to work may well engage the attention 
of experts. Two hundred and forty 
such men were critically examined by 
the commission and some startlingly 
significant facts were discovered. An 
excess of red blood corpuscles was found 
in every case. The layman would be 
inclined to consider this a favorable 
condition, but the commission was not 
prepared to say that it is so.1 They de- 
sired opportunity for further study. 
But other factors of great significance 
were found. The men exposed to this 
gas were submitted to a strength test, 
and two numerically equal bodies of 
workmen not exposed were submitted to 
the same test. 

In every case the former were found 
to be deficient in muscular power.’ 


1There is not unanimity in the medical pro- 
fession on this point, but a member of the com- 
mission stated that a theory now held is that an 
excess of red corpuscles may indicate a pathol- 


ogical condition. 


2The average tests ran as follows for men of 
ages from twenty to forty years: for those ex- 
posed, 117.183; for the two groups not exposed, 
126.11 and 134.43, respectively; for men over 
forty the tests for the three groups were re- 
spectively 94.30, 127.25, and 113.01. In other 
words, a man of thirty exposed -to carbon mon- 
oxide gas is no better man, and possibly not as 
good, as one fifty years old not so exposed. 
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USED TO MEAN CONSTANT DANGER OF VIOLENT DEATH; 12 HOURS’ WORK A DAY; 7 DAYS’ WORK A WEEE, 
THE 24-HOUR TURN EVERY FORTNIGHT. 
NOW IT MBANS SAFETY (COMPARED WITH THE OLD CONDITIONS, THOUGH IT WILL ALWAYS BE HAZARDOUS) 3 
THR WORKING WEEK HAS BEEN CUT DOWN TO 6 DAYS; BUT THE 12-HOUR LAW REMAINS 
THE IRON LAW FOR FURNACE WORKERS. 


> pictur ws a thin-shelled, water-cooled blast furnace; the lower picture, bosh and cast 
Fe tne pth ct The stairs and platforms shown are to facilitate safe inspection of the 
furnace and water-cooling apparatus. All furnace stoves and furnaces are connected by walks pro- 
vided with hand railings. Bach cast house is equipped with stairs or runways leading away from 
the furnace, so that in case of .a break-out the men can quickly leave the danger zone. AlL elevated 
floors are railed, and thecast houses are roofed with steel plate to protect the men from material blown 
out of the top of the furnace. Where ladles are loaded under the floor of the cast house, the casting 


holes are guarded by grates. 


SOLID BLOCK OF SALOONS ON THE “STRAND,” NHAR THE MAIN GATE OF THE MILL, 
SOUTH CHICAGO. 
Whether twelve-hour men have the strength or time or imagination to go further and higher 


for their refreshment and recreation is a question on which there is not much room for but 
one answer. 


The commission also found that “the 
majority of the men examined were be- 


low the average, mentally, but 97 per 


cent of them stated that they used 
alcoholic liquors, while 70 per cent admit- 
ted using alcohol in excessive quanti- 
ties ;* consequently it becomes very diffi- 
cult to make deductions as to the exact 
part played by C O. Since it is a well 
known fact, however, that prolonged ex- 
posure to carbon monoxide may produce 
a profound impression on the nervous 
system, we may regard it as by no means 
improbable that a part of the sluggish 
mentality observed among the steel 
workers may be due to frequent expo- 
sure to the gas.” 

The investigators felt less positive 
about the muscular deficiency noted. It 
might be due to the gas, but it might also 
be due to the alcoholism noted above, 
to venereal disease, of which a surprising 
amount was discovered, or to unhygienic 
living. The investigators were medical 
experts, not social workers. It was their 
work to find out physical, not social 
causes. So a question at once presents 
itself that the commission did not dwell 


‘Italics are the present writer’s. 
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upon. The men not exposed to gas upon 
whom strength tests were made were said 
to be in good hygienic condition—in a 
better condition, apparently, than those 
exposed to the gas. Why was this the 
case? Do blast-furnace workers in- 
dulge in more vice and more liquor than 
others? If so, a condition exists even 
more serious than gas poisoning. It may 
not be wholly irrelevant to mention that 
blast-furnace men—the two hundred 
and forty examined by the commission— 
were men who worked twelve hours a 
day, seven days a week. 

If such a remark is not irrelevant, may 
we not direct the attention of the safety 
committee to hours of labor in general? 
Hours of labor in the mills of the Illinois 
Steel Company are just about the same 
as in other mills. At South Chicago 
the Bessemer department and rail mill 
No. I are operated on the three-turn 
system, and so the men have an eight- 
hour day. At Gary there are no eight- 
hour jobs. In both plants molders, ma- 
chinists, pattern-makers, and yard labor- 
ers have a ten-hour day. All other de- 
partments work twelve hours, and these 
include a majority of the employes. 
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There are some peculiar things and 
possibly a few mitigating circumstances 
about the hours of labor in the mills of 
the Illinois Steel Compar,. Rail mill 
No. 1 at South Chicago rurs on the three- 
shift plan. Rail mill No. 2 in the same 
plant operates with two shifts. But 
rail mill No. 2 makes only light rails. 
The Gary, rail mill, however,.. is 
operated in twelve-hour shifts and it 
makes heavy rails just as rail mill No. 
I at South Chicago does. This peculiar- 
ity is also to be noted in other plants of 
the Steel Corporation. The Edgar 
Thomson plant at Braddock, Penn., 
works its men who make rails twelve 
hours a day, while the prune mill rol- 
lers have eight hours. 

The plate and structural mills at South 
Chicago are also run on the two-shift 
plan, but here enters a mitigating circum- 
stance. There are “spell hands” pro- 
vided in these mills, and all of the men 
holding the more arduous positions are, 
the management states, periodically re- 
lieved. In fact, there are practically two 
men for each position, each working 
thirty minutes and resting thirty minutes 
alternately through the day. Thus each 
man actually works only six hours a day, 
although he is on duty for twelve hours. 
There are a good many reasons why it is 
socially bad for a man to remain on duty 
twelve hours a day, whether working all 
the time or not. He may not have his 
nose to the grindstone every minute, but 
his free time is not leisure, nor spent 
amid surroundings where he can find en- 
gagement and refreshment in it. He is 
no more off duty than a football player 
waiting for the referee’s whistle before 
resuming play. The same energy and 
splendid co-operation that have reduced 
serious accidents 50 per cent could, I am 
sure, find a way to avoid keeping men on 
the job twelve hours to do six hours’ 
work. 

With respect to Sunday work there is 
already an intelligent and progressive 
policy afoot. The Welfare Committee of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
has recommended a plan for giving one 
day of rest in seven to all employes in 
the continuous seven-day departments. 
I have received word that this plan has 
recently been adopted by the Illinois 
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Steel Company for a tentative trial. To 
grasp the importance of this change, I 
will describe conditions as they were in 
february, 1911. The eleven blast fur- 
naces at South Chicago and the eight at 
Gary were operated just like all “other 
blast furnaces in America, twenty-four 
hours a day, for seven days a week. It 
took about 1700 men to operate these 
furnaces, and most of them worked 
twelve hours a day and seven days a 
week. There was some Sunday work in 
open-hearth furnaces, though it was less 
than is general among the independent 
companies. In addition, not less than 
600 miscellaneous workmen were re- 
quired on Sundays for repair work, gas 
tending, firing boilers, and guarding prop- 
erty in the two big plants. That made a 
total of over 2300 who had either a con- 
siderable amount of work every Sunday 
er regular seven-day work who are now, 
if I am rightly informed, to be relieved. 

I cannot believe that a company pos- 
sessing the wisdom and sense of re- 
sponsibility manifest in this action will 
permanently be willing either to favor 
or apologize for a twelve-hour day. Yet 
tliat, so tar cass “could = eather sismtae 
position of the operating officials of the 
Illinois Steel Company. For the evils 
of a twelve-hour day are even greater 
than the evils of seven-day labor. There 
is no industry where emergencies do not 
sometimes arise requiring over-time 
work. In the steel mills such emergencies 
often come in rush times and the ten- 
hour machinists, electricians, repair men, 
and laborers become twelve-hour men. 
In such cases also six-day workmen be- 
come for long periods of time seven-day 
men. And sometimes these emergencies 
occur even in periods of depression. I 
met a steel worker on the street of a 
Pennsylvania mill town last winter, at a 
time when the mills had been for months 
largely idle, and congratulated him on 
his opportunity to rest. 

“Rest”! he yelled at me, “I haven’t had 
a Sunday in five months!” He was a 
repair man. But if overtime oppresses 
the ten-hour man, what of the workman 
whose regular hours are twelve in num- 
ber? Already overworked, an emergency 
requiring overtime means _ incredible 
hardship. 
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One who had observed carefully social 
conditions in South Chicago said of the 
steel workers, “Their day is twelve 
hours long and complete exhaustion is 
the inevitable condition.” A South 
Chicago physician told me that the men 
are overworked and do not get rested 
from day to day ;1 that the result is an ex- 
cessive alcoholism and premature break- 
down; and yet, as nearly as I could 
judge, there is less drive in South Chi- 
cago than in Pittsburgh. 

But whether a man is actually over- 
worked or not, a twelve-hour day takes 
from a community and from the home 
the time that both have a right to de- 
mand from the citizen; and the result is 
a man handicapped with respect to his 
duties to everyone, including himself. 

Night schools in South Chicago boom 


when the mills are idle, and go to pieces’ 


with the return of prosperity. The aver- 
age man cannot hold down a twelve-hour 
job and then spend two hours in study 
at night. The testimony of night school 
teachers is that a man cannot be held 
long after he gets a job in the mills. 
Library facilities are poor in South 
Chicago. The Illinois Steel Company 
has not yet developed a Carnegie, but 
there are at least two branches of the 
Chicago Public Library near the mills, 
and a settlement in the vicinity has a 
library from which books may be drawn. 
But steel workers do not use the books. 
Many a man gets up at half-past four 
in the morning in order to be at the mill 
at six. Such a man goes early to bed 
even though he has a spell hand, and 
there is little time for reading. 

The libraries are not the only sufferers 
from the twelve-hour day. I meta young 
married man in South Chicago who had 
a home indicating taste and refined judg- 
ment. He wanted to go down-town to 
theatres and concerts once in a while. He 
wanted a chance to hear something good 
sometimes; the nickel theatres near his 
home did not interest him. But he could 
satisfy his appetite for good things in 
music and the drama only by an invest- 
ment of something of more consequence 
than the price of seats. He works twelve 


1The statements of other South Chicago physi- 


cians differed from this judgment. 


hours a day—a schedule, he told me, 
“that just allows me time to eat and sleep 
—no more.” This is what he said of it: 

If I want to go to the theatre, here 
is what I am up against. It is just one 
hour and seventeen minutes from the time I 
leave the plant at night that the Illinois Central 
theater train leaves South Chicago. It takes 
me fifteen minutes to get home on the car, 
after I catch one; but I often have to wait 
ten to twenty minutes. Then I’ve got to. 
wash, change my clothes, and shave; and after 
that there isn’t enough time left to eat a good 
supper if I’m going to catch that train. It is. 
twelve o’clock midnight or later when we get 
back home, and I’ve got to get up again at 
four-thirty in the morning if I’m going to get: 
to work on time. So you can guess how much 
I go to the theatre. 

In the last ten years the membership 
in the English-speaking churches of 
South Chicago has declined, although the 
number of English-speaking men in the 
mills has, in the same period, slightly in- 
creased. During the same period the 
vitality of the churches has at best re- 
mained stationary. In some respects it 
has declined. Ten years ago there was 
one institutional church maintained in 
South Chicago. Now there is not even 
one. A large majority of the pastors of 
these churches gave as the reason for the 
lethargy in their churches the twelve- 
hour day and the seven-day week. The: 
testimony was general that such condi- 
tions “demoralize our work among the 
laboring people, for when they have the 
time or opportunity to participate in re— 
ligious activities they are so nearly worn. 
out that most of them prefer to remain 
at home and rest.” 

To the credit of the pastors of these: 
churches it should be said that they sent 
a committee to General Manager Field, 
of the South Works, about two years ago,. 
to protest against Sunday work. Mr. 
Field referred them to men higher in 
authority, and they went to President 
Buffington. As a result of their confer- 
ence the latter is reported to have written 
to Judge Gary. Undoubtedly this move- 
ment of the ministers in South Chicago: 
had an influence in bringing out the now 
famous order of the Steel Corporation 
in May, 1910, calling for cessation of 
unnecessary Sunday work. 

Health, hours of labor, Sunday work— 
these are avenues of Opportunity open to 
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the Illinois Steel Company. Some of 
them they have already recognized. But, 
as intimated above, there is more than an 
opportunity here; there is heavy responsi- 
bility, and there is no one but the com- 
pany upon whom this responsibility can 
lie. The workmen themselves are denied 
any opportunity to share it, and the pub- 
lic has not yet demanded .the right to 
interfere—indeed, it has scarcely inter- 
ested itself in any way in the behalf of 
the workers who cannot speak for them- 
selves. The public generally does its 
work on the other side. When South 
Chicago citizens thought that new con- 
struction had gone to Gary because Pub- 
lic Works Commissioner Patterson en- 
forced the law and would not let the 
steel company build out into the lake, 
they went to Springfield 200 strong— 
business men, lawyers, doctors, and min- 
isters— and lobbied for two weeks for a 
bill permitting the company for a merely 
nominal remuneration to fill in along the 
lake front and make new land. The meas- 
ure was passed and the delegation of 
loyal citizens returned to South Chicago 
rejoicing. The Illinois Steel Company has 
a legal department that is perfectly cap- 
able of presenting arguments before a 
legislative committee, or, if pressure of 
legal business prevents, they have ample 
means for employing additional counsel 
fomcdetenady their: interests» \Inispite “or 
that, these 200 faithful boosters spent 
their time and their money in the inter- 
ests of the steel company. It is to be 
hoped that the company was grateful. 
But here is an odd thing. Through all 
the history of the South Chicago plant no 
delegation of citizens has ever gone to 
Springfield to secure legislation for a rest- 
day for the workers. After twenty-nine 
years, while ministers have sometimes 
petitioned the company and business men 
have stood idle, waiting for voluntary 
action, the company is at last granting a 
rest day. Nor in 1906, when. forty-six 
men were killed in the steel plant, did 
South Chicago citizens leave their busi- 
ness to demand safety or compensation 
laws. They waited again for voluntary 
action, and it came—twenty-six years 
after the first steel was blown at the 
South Works. Nor have the citizens of 
South Chicago ever lobbied at Spring- 
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field for an abolition of the twelve-hour 
day, for better housing regulation, 
improved sanitary conditions, or for any 
other thing that is vitally connected with 
the welfare of the 10,000 steel workers. 
who live within their borders. They 
have waited thirty years for these things. 
and are still waiting. But when it was. 
the interests of the company that seemed. 
to be at stake, they waited only until 
the legislature met again, and then they 
literally stormed it—until they got what 
they wanted. 

But it is the steel company that we 
are considering, not the citizens of 
South Chicago. The development of 
safety engineering by the company is a 
magnificent piece of work. In this de- 
parture it does not stand alone, though. 
it has been a pioneer within the corpora- 
tion. The work of accident prevention, 
the hospital system, and the plan of pay- 
ing a fixed compensation to injured men 
all together constitute a policy within the 
United States Steel Corporation that is 
admirable. 

But will the Illinois Steel Company 
stop here? A pioneer in safety work, 
the way is open to it as pioneer in the 


‘work for industrial health. The report 


of the Illinois Commission on Industrial 
Diseases showed that certain forms of 
disease no less than accidents con- 
stitute a just charge upon industry. And. 
this was a report that just barely crossed 
the borders of the, field of which it 
treated. It is so new a field here im 
America that no one knows how far it: 
extends. It is thought by many that 
when this field shall have been fully ex- 
plored it will prove to contain greater 
need for human conservation than ever 
did the industrial accident field. 

If the Illinois Steel Company has re- 
serves of courage and determination it 
will explore this field. It will find out 
the effects on the physical system of long 
hours of steady work, and it will study 
the question of vice and alcoholism 
among men who are kept on duty 
twelve hours a day, and who do not work 
all of those hours. It will find out more 
about gas poisoning, and it will consider 
the effect of heat on heart action. And 
if the Illinois Steel Company does all 
this, there will follow a new movement 
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for health that will be comparable to the 
safety movement and will be perhaps 
even farther reaching. 

Ten years ago last summer there was 
a blast furnace explosion at South 
Chicago. It killed one man and severely 
injured several. But the Chicago news- 
papers were unable to print the facts 
just as they were because the steel com- 
pany would not let them. Not only were 
the reporters barred from the mill yard, 
but the police and fire departments were 
kept outside! Tinally, the general man- 
ager gave in to the extent of letting one 
police captain and one fire captain into 
the plant and to let himself be inter- 
viewed by the newspaper men. Even 
then he refused to disclose the names of 
the men injured. 

“You may say that they were not badly 
hurt”, he said, “We will take good care 
of them.”* 

Last winter there was a not altogether 
dissimilar accident at South Chicago in 
which one man was killed and several 
were injured. But this time there was 
no secrecy, no attempt at concealment, 
no refusal of information. The names 
and addresses of all the men hurt were 
in the papers next day, together with 
the story of the accident. What the pub- 
lic was given to understand ten years 
ago to be none of its business it now 
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considers very emphatically a part of its 
business; and steel managers recognize 
that claim. Equally radical has been the 
change in attitude towards the accidents 
themselves, their preventability and 
toward the social and economic is- 
sues involved. It has been a change 
as great as the changes that have 
swept processes out of existence; as have 
lifted, and stretched, and revolutionized 
the great plants themselves. 

No company ever had such a chance to 
make a new record, not in output and 
costs alone, but in human well-being, as 
the Illinois Steel Company has at Gary. 
New plant, new crews; new -managers, 
no heritage of distrust, no remembrances 
of petty tyrannies, no dark history of 
strikes or of violence—it is an opportun- 
ity of a century. There have been mis- 
takes, but that opportunity is still, most 
of it, there. 

In only lesser degree is this oppor- 
tunity true at the rehabilitated South 
Chicago Works. And in the cheerful 
optimism of the very name under which 
the campaign against death and in- 
jury is waged—the “safety-boosting’— 
we have a presage of what its logical 


‘sequence may mean if the conservation 


of the health of steel workers makes 
headway in the next ten years compar- 
able to the change of front as to acci- 
dents in the last ten. 
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MOVEMENTS ABROAD EM- 
PHASIZING THE DIRECTION 
OF PROGRESS AT HOME 


GRAHAM 


There is a strangely prevalent move- 
ment of the people abroad. One is made 
conscious of it in every land, less by its 
organized, overt expression than by the 
set of the tide in the undercurrents which 
are everywhere felt. It reminds one of 
the impressions of Arthur Young as he 
went about France just before the Rev- 
olution, making the agricultural observa- 
tions which he so naively describes in 
his Travels. While the prevalent dis- 
content does not thrust itself so spas- 
modically or violently upon the traveler’s 
consciousness, it is far more general 
throughout the whole working world. 
Half consciously concerted, it is only in 
small part organized, either nationally or 
internationally. Constructive in its pur- 
pose and plan for legislative method, 
it is only dimly conscious of the rapidly 
growing power with which it hopes to 
compel compliance with its ideals or to 
overcome, and if necessary to destroy, 
opposition to its progress. It seems to 
be all the more a resistless movement of 
life because it lacks commanding leader- 
ship. Like a silently rising tide it is 

checked by one barrier only to break 
through and overflow others. If one set 
of its councillors is thwarted and dis- 
carded, others rise from the ranks with 
new policies but essentially the same old 
purpose. Although less bent upon de- 
struction than the revolutionists at the 
end of the eighteenth century, though less 
committed to definite programs than 
those in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, this social and industrial evolu- 
tion of democracy in the twentieth cen- 
tury is all the more determined in its 
purpose to raise the standard of living 
and all the more set in its direction to- 
ward uniting all workers in each indus- 
try as a first step toward uniting the 
working world. Its network of more or 
less affiliated trade unions, labor federa- 
ions, social-democratic organizations, and 
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parliamentary parties is far stronger and 
more permanent for effective effort to 
win national and international suprem- 
acy. 

America is no longer isolated by the 
oceans which surround our continent. 
Our people no longer live apart. The 
United States has wakened to its world- 
consciousness. Although fortunately re- 
moved from continuous part in the in- 
ternational complications of the Old 
World, which are the perpetual night- 
mare of European peoples, the Ammeri- 
can people have irrevocably entered into 
relationships with all the world which 
will grow closer every year. By our 
immigrations from every land we are in- 
extricably interwoven with the peoples 
of all the earth. Our ideals and pur- 
poses are being conceived and formulat- 
ed into policies and legislation by grow- 
ing majorities of those who brought 
with them across the seas, or inherited 
from their parents’ fatherlands, the 
hopes and fears of the Old World that 
are only intensified by migration to the 
New. Progress here cannot diverge very 
widely from the direction of progress 
there. But upon the broader levels of 
our opportunity and with the greater in- 
tensity of our life the pace of the people’s 
movement in America is sure to be far 
more rapid and its power far more ir- 
resistible than in any country of the 
world. 

Movements abroad, therefore, not only 
indicate, but emphasize, the direction 
which progressive movements at home 
must take in order both to avoid failure 
and achieve success. 


COST OF LIVING AND RATE OF WAGES 


Ne iste Ore these 
is the effort to adjust the rate 
of wages to the cost of living, in 
order to meet the demand of the rising 
standard of life. The rise in the stand- 
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ard of life is due both to education and 
religion. Religion has all along been em- 
phasizing the ideals of life. The values 
with which it has estimated the worth of 
the soul are infinite. It has even weigh- 
ed the life of God over against the life 
of man, and taught that the saving of the 
soul was worth the death of the Son of 
God. The Cross on which he died has 
been held heaven-high over the head of 
every man, who has thereby learned, by 
revelation of God, what everyone of 
woman born was made and meant to be. 
Education has deepened the apprehension 
and raised the appreciation of this re- 
ligious teaching. It has not only quick- 
ened the aspiration to attain the higher 
ideal of the human life, but has also 
aroused the discontent with conditions of 
life lower than the better standards with- 
in sight and reach. The masses of men 
and women have, moreover, been edu- 
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cated to produce more by machinery than 
they ever did by hand, and have learned 
how to organize for the purpose of get- 
ting a larger share of their product. 
With this movement of the mass, a 
great London weekly declares, “new life 
has entered the great masses of unskill- 
ed laborers.” After religion thus strikes 
the earth under the feet of the common 
man, and when education makes every 
man count one in his own sight if not in 
others’, the mass of common men rises 
as one man to demand: “If this is the 
kind of man the church reveals me to 
be and the school teaches me that I am, 
then give me the living of such a man, 
or at least, the chance to earn it.” 
Responsive to this demand for a high- 
er standard of life, which is at least com- 
patible with the ideals inculcated by re- 
ligion and education, great efforts are 
being put forth, both by co-operative 
voluntary agencies and by governmental 
action, to supplement wages insufficient 
to meet the emergencies of life, and to — 
raise the rate of wages more nearly to 
cover the cost of living. By industrial 
insurance, which is more and more su- 
perseding the benefit schemes of trade 
unions and employers, and by old age 
pensions, to which the British govern- 
ment has nobly and bravely led the way, 
the first steps are being taken to abolish 
pauperism, if not poverty. Still further 
than this has British legislation led in 
establishing a minimum wage scale, be- 
ginning with chain-making, clothing man- 
ufacture, and two or three other of the 
lowest paid and “sweated” industries. 


OVER-WORK OF WOMEN 


Thus the world is called upon to pro- 
test against employment at less than a 
living wage. For in all the world whole 
classes of men, women, and little children 
are being crowded down below the life 
line, beneath which no nation can afford 
to have its people fall, Especially need- 
ful is this minimum wage law to protect 
not only the livelihood, but the health, 
life, and efficiency of women and youth 
in industry. All over the world the work 
of women increases in variety without 
lessening in burdensomeness. As of old, 
they are still spinners and weavers, home- 
makers and house-keepers, child-bearers 
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and rearers of families. Now, as at the 
dawn of history, they are the agricul- 
turalists of the Old World. The peasant 
woman of southern Europe rises long 
before dawn to feed the family and leave 
the house and children in safety. She 
goes with the men to work in the dis- 
tant field. She drives the donkey, loads 
and unloads the heavy packs or carts. 
Before or after the day’s work, she stag- 
gers under the weight of heavy water- 
jars, wine-casks, immense bundles of 
grain and grass, or saplings used in the 
vineyard. Returning home late in the 
evening from her full “man’s job,” this 
house-mother prepares the evening meal, 
puts the children to bed, and ends her 
eighteen-hour day by doing the family 
washing. In her earliest youth her back 
was bent under some of these burdens. 
In premature old age she spins and 
weaves or twists the twine for the fish- 
ing nets until sight fails and muscles 
stiffen. Then, at the end, like the old 
men, she too is often forced to beg on 
the highway, or end her days in the poor- 
house. The mill girls of Amalfi, of whom 
Longfellow sang in minor key, are still 
to be seen 


Toiling up from stair to stair. 


Those of them who have grown gray 
and wizened in bending over the piles 
of rags in the paper mills, and those 
whose girlish forms bend under the heavy 
burdens “which they bear up and down 
the’ “stairway, not a street,” toil on 
through their long days and shortened 
lives for twenty cents a day or less. 

To the northward as well as the south- 
ward women sweep and sprinkle the pub- 
lic streets, tend street railway switches, 
load and unload coal and gravel from 
railway cars, are even porters and freight 
handlers, work on railway construction 
trains and in dining-car kitchens, are bar 
maids and beer-garden waitresses. And 
their wages are little, if any, more than 
half as much as men receive for the same 
work. Multitudes of women receive only 
from twenty to forty cents a day, and 
men from forty to seventy-five cents, 
even for work which requires skill. 


LOW PAY AND HIGH PRICES 


The British Government Board of 
Trade reports the average wages of all 
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workers employed in the metal, engineer- 
ing, and ship-building trades to be twen- 
ty-seven shillings ($6.85) a week, less 
than one-third of all the workers being 
employed on full time. The same author- 
ity reported the wages of 134,000 rail- 
way employes to be $5 a week or less, 
of 107,000 to be between $5 and $7.50, 
and of 78,000 to be over $7.50. Mean- 
while, during the last thirty years, wages 
have risen only 6 per cent and the cost 
of living is officially reported to have 
increased 17 per cent. 

This is the underlying economic cause 
of industrial discontent. The response 
which the British public promptly makes 
to the emphasis laid by the great trans- 
port workers’ strike upon this impossible 
sittation anticipated the report of the 
royal commission appointed to investi- 
gate the grievances of the strikers and 
to recommend remedies for them. Al- 
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ready the government announces the 
establishment of an industrial council, 
composed of influential employers and 
employes, for the purpose of preventing 
and settling disputes injurious to the pub- 
lic welfare. Supplementing this govern- 
ment action, influential men in business, 
professional, and public life have sign- 
ed and published a pronunciamento de- 
claring industrial conditions to be “thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory,” and recommend- 
ing a general resort to co-partnership, 
which is declared to be applicable in 
some form to nearly every industry. “A 
co-partnership,” it is affirmed, “assumes 
a standard wage before there can be talk 
of any profit to divide, and a standard 
wage assumes an organization to main- 
tain.” The right of collective bargain- 
ing is thus claimed for both employes 
and employers. Trade unionism is tec- 
ognized as necessary for the meeting of 
capital and labor on equal terms. Co- 
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partnership companies are said to con- 
trol more than one-half the capital in- 
vested by companies in England. The 
employes of the three London gas com- 
panies have acquired $3,000,000 of their 
capital. f 

The direction of progress toward in- 
dustrial peace and prosperity, as indicat- 
ed both by the losses and gains of the 
nations in the Old World, is clear. It 
certainly does not tend toward stubborn 
struggles of endurance, the losses, trag- 
edies, and perils of which surely need 
not be suffered in the New World, with 
the bitter experience of the Old World 
in full sight. Wise will we be in our 
day and generation if by just and con- 
ciliatory measures and relationships we 
try to adjust the rate of wages to the 
cost of living. Surely an_ intelligent 
people will find some other way of mak- 
ing this adjustment than by the brute 
force of strike and lockout, with all their 
perils to peace and progress. 


BETTER HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


From the bad and better housing of 
the people abroad, and in the impressive 
movements for planning towns and cit- 
ies the better to meet the needs and 
promote the welfare of their citizens, 
America may well take timely warning 
and suggestion. The miserable shelter 
for family life provided for the work- 
ing poor in country, town, and city al- 
most everywhere abroad presses upon 
one’s sight and into one’s heart. All 
through the sunniest open-air lands of 
the South whole families are crowded 
into single apartments, totally dark and 
unventilated, except for the single open- 
ing through the doorway. On the ground 
level these apartments look like caves 
in the rocks. They are the cooler for 
this, undoubtedly, in the heat of the 
day, but dangerously close and unsani- 
tary when shut up at night or in the 
rainy winter season. Outdoor life 
through so many hours of the day, and 
so many days of the year, is the only 
reason why these cluttered, unhomelike, 
dreary dwellings of the poor are not 
more speedily their tombs. For such 
they come to be when cholera springs 
out of the dirt in the dark, or when 
tuberculosis is imported from America 
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by the returning emigrants. It is at 
least some compensation for the earth- 
quake at Messina to find the neat little 
homes—built with American lumber and 
money—for single families, and bearing 
on one corner the street names, “Via 
Roosevelt” and “Via Bicknell.” 

In Germany, in the large cities, the 
housing problem is even more serious. 
Of 2,000,000 or more persons living 
within the inner limits of Berlin, over 
700,000 are reported to be housed in 
single rooms. Of these fully 500,000 
share these single rooms with from three 
to twelve or even more others. The 
greatest problem of the German capital 
is to provide houses for 1,000,000 wage- 
earners, upon whom the industries and 
commerce depend. If salaried business 
people with incomes of $4,000 or $5,000 
cannot own their homes within the city 
limits, what hope have wage-earners of 
even renting adequate apartments? The 
real estate of Berlin, on which over 
2,000,000 live, is owned by only 1 
per cent of the population. Building 
sites are so costly that only five-story 
dwellings, accommodating as many fam- 
ilies or single lodgers as can be crowded 
into them, yield sufficient income to war- 
rant investment, even in the suburbs. 
The poorest paid workers, who receive 
less than $300 a year, pay nearly one- 
third of all their earnings for rent. Those 
earning between $600 and $700 pay less 
than one-quarter of their incomes in rent. 
But persons 
earning from 
$4,000 to $5,000 
pay only Io per 
cent of their in- 
comes, while 
those receiving 
from $8,000 to 
$12,000 pay only 
5 iper cent. for 
theitaeeb. elt @.1, 
apartments. This 
means hopeless 
poverty for the 
poor. And yet 
the destructive 
disproportion be- 
tween rent and 
income increases 
with the years. 
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It is not surprising when immigrants 
who have lived under such conditions 
come to America that they at first do 
here as they did in the old country. 
They crowd our tenement districts and 
houses because almost all of them, wheth- 
er they come from city or country, have 
lived in stone buildings built three or 
four stories high, to shelter several fam- 
ilies in scant space. They do not object 
to dark basement rooms or to going high 
up-stairs, because they have always done 
so. They still keep their windows closed 
at night as they have always done to 
shut out the malaria which they fear 
will come in with the night air. Here, 
as there, it takes time and patience on 
their part and ours to get them to un- 
derstand and make adjustments to the 
new conditions under our very different 
climate and sanitary regulations. But 
the influence of even a short residence 
in America is greater than we or they 
realize at first. Upon their return to 
their native villages they are inclined to 
build smaller, detached houses for the 
separate use of single families, and to 
provide windows to let in the light and 
air. These one-family houses are so 
little known in Italy that they are called 
“Americano” by the natives. It will take 
a far longer time than the life-time of 
the first generation for the Italian peas- 
ants to endure the loneliness of our iso- 
lated farm-houses in America. In Italy 
even the field hands live in hamlets, vil- 
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lages, or towns, under conditions far 
more like those of our cities than any 
of our farming households or communi- 
ties furnish. Unless they are enabled to 
live together in little centers built for 
farm laborers, Italian families will rarely 
come to or stay upon our large and wide- 
ly separated farms. They object less to 
the distance between these village homes 
and their work in the fields than they 
would to living their family life apart 
from the community life, as almost all 
have always been accustomed to do. 
With these bad housing conditions, 
however, European peoples have begun 
to struggle valiantly and _ effectively. 
Building associations restricted to a low 
rate of profit on investments are pro- 
viding attractive, comfortable dwellings 
at very cheap rental to thousands of 
wage-earners. In the buildings of one 
such association in Frankfort about five 
thousand persons are well housed. The 
houses are artistically designed. They 
are built around a large open space, a 
part of which is a park for common use, 
while other parts are cultivated by the 
occupants of the apartments as veget- 
able and flower gardens. Laundries are 
provided for common use, and rooms 
for nursery and kindergarten purposes. 
In a separate building these dwellers 
have a Verein-Haus, or ‘social cen- 
ter, for their own use, containing club 
and class rooms and an assembly hall. 
It is like a social settlement for the block 
or group of apartment buildings owned 
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and managed by this association. In- 
stead of permanent “residents,” volun- 
teers come in from elsewhere to help 
the people use their public rooms for 
larger pleasure and profit. Thus, one 
group helps with the day nursery, an- 
other with the kindergarten, and individ- 
uals come in the evenings to provide en- 
tertainment and to lead classes. 
Apartments of two rooms and a pan- 
try, with a gas cooking-stove and a kit- 
chen garden, rent for $6 a month, three 
rooms for $7. Gas is furnished by a 
slot meter, at two cents for three hours’ 
light or heat from a single burner. 
Town and city councils are building 
new and improved houses in the places 
of old and unsanitary tenements, which 
are bought to be demolished and thus 
replaced. Garden city enterprises have, 
as articles in THE Survey have recently 
detailed, made great strides in England, 
where the co-partnership housing asso- 
ciations are so successful. Bourneville, 
Hampstead, Letchworth, and the more 
paternal scheme at Port Sunlight all 
show how housing reform has appealed 
to the good sense of the English people. 
Town planning, so well exemplified in 
these garden suburbs and cities, is de- 
veloping a new profession for men 
skilled in landscape gardening, the build- 
ing arts, and in interpreting and meeting 
social needs. They are in demand not 
only for the construction of new towns, 
but more often for the reconstruction of 
old ones. They are introducing a new 
engineering. 
They furnish an 
accurate survey 
of the town as it 
actually is, and 
show where and 
how it can be 
better adapted 
to the present 
and future needs 
and inspirations 
of its citizens. 
_ As this new kind 
of a city comes 
into being, it is 
found to be not 
less but all the 
better adapted 
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dustry for being planned to meet 
all the greater needs of its popu- 
lation. The town planning exhib- 
its which were held at Dusseldorf 
and Berlin not only demonstrated the 
fact that a large number of European 
cities are being made over to meet new 
needs and greater possibilities, but also 
stimulated many others to desire and 
initiate plans for their betterment. Con- 
spicuous among the towns of Germany 
which have led this movement is Diissel- 
dorf. Although its officials are more cap- 
able of drafting plans of their own than 
those of any other German municipality, 
they preferred to promote the movement 
for town planning by offering prizes for 
the best competitive plans. Their spec- 
ifications imposed on the competitors 
are in themselves worthy to constitute 
the basis for a far-sighted, far-reaching 
design to provide for the future growth, 
efficiency, and social development of their 
city. 

Far more readily and less expensively 
can town planning be promoted and car- 
ried through in our new land, among our 
half-grown cities, and with our freer 
land tenures and laws. Housing and 
health interests, business efficiency and 
recreation facilities, manufacturing ad- 
vantages and residental reservations may 
all better be provided for in advance by 
one comprehensive plan. The time may 
come when, by contrast with these 
scientifically and artistically planned cit- 
ies, those that have been allowed to grow 
up in a fortuitous and desultory way will 
seem as irrational as a building which 
gives evidence of having been put up 
piece-meal without any discoverable de- 
sign or adaption to any purpose. 


EXTENSION OF SUFFRAGE AMERICA’S SAFETY 


Another point at which the direction 
of American progress is emphasized both 
by repressive and revolutionary move- 
ments abroad is the wide and yet increas- 
ing extension of the suffrage. The 
streets of Brussels witnessed a popular 
demonstration that has the making of 
history in it. At the call of the social- 
ist party—in which, , however, others 
joined—over 60,000 men from the larger 
and smaller places throughout Belgium 
took a day off last August, without 
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wages, and paid their own way to the 
capital of their country in order to voice 

their protest against the unjust inequal- _ 
ity of the suffrage. It was more than a 
protest. It was the patriotic proclama- 
tion of Belgium’s one great hope of na- 
tional evolution without revolution. On 
the banners carried in this great proces- 
sion, which required over four hours for 
its rank and file, marching ten abreast, 
to pass a given point, were these figures: 
993,070 citizens have I vote each....993,070 


395,866 citizens have 2 votes each....791,732 
308,683 citizens have 3 votes each... .926,049 


Thus a majority of 724,711 votes were 
cast by 188,521 fewer than half the 
voters! 

This is the “piéce de résistance” of 
the whole situation in Belgium and wher- 
ever else it obtains. It closes the door 
to hope for the better conditions which 
the majority demand. It begets the des- 
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peration always sure to follow the “hope 
deferred which makes the heart sick.” 
Farther-sighted than our fears over the 
complications of our extended suffrage 
is the courage of our forefathers and of 
all their sons who are loyal to democracy. 
For, however difficult, and even danger- 
ous, may be the stress and strain upon 
our institutions to live up to our stand- 
ard of manhood suffrage, and now to 
face the clear possibility of woman suf- 
frage also, the lack of that greatest of 
all safety-valves would be very likely: to 
be a still greater danger in view of the 
world movement toward social democ- 
racy, which is sure to have the most 
rapid and intense development here in 
America. But if this be the direction 
of our progress which is emphasized by 
the ominous events and portents.abroad, 
it involves a far more direct and _ preval- 
ent effort to train our people for citizen- 
ship than we have yet made. Crises in 
the nations of the Old World are trump- 
et calls to us in the New to use our schools 
and settlements, our churches and pub- 
lic libraries, our recreation centers and 
industrial organizations, our fraternities 
and social fellowships, to train our own 
youth and our foreign-born fellow-citi- 
zens for American citizenship, and to 
strengthen and hasten all the forces avail- 
able to assimilate them into the body 
politic. 

RELIGION FOR DEMOCRACY 


Last, but by no means least, even 
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greater than all other conditions of pro- 
gress, emphasized both at home and 
abroad, is the absolute necessity of apply- 
ing the sanctions, the ideals, the sacrific- 
ial spirit, and the patient passion of re- 
ligion to the problems of democracy. One 
of the keenest critical analyses of mod- 
ern society thus impressively sums up 
its conclusions: 

Nothing but a church will do. All the other 
schemes of democracy have come to naught 
for want of that. The lecture platform is no 
substitute for Sinai. Democracy is a religion 
or nothing, with its doctrine, its forms, its 
ritual, its ceremonies, its government as a 
church—above all, it organized sacrifice of the 
altar, the sacrifice of self. Democracy must 
get rid of the natural man, of each for him- 
self, and have a new birth into the spiritual 
man, the ideal self of each for ali. With- 
out religion, how is man, the essentially re- 
ligious animal, to face the most tremendous 
of all problems, social justice? 

Such is the challenge with which the 
movements of life confront religion. All 
too long delaying, if not too late to lead, 
churches of the Old World and the New 
are at last responding in varied efforts 
to apply their common faith to the social 
conditions and movements of the com- 
mon life. It remains to be seen whether 
the evolution of social democracy is to 
have the advantage of an affirmative, 
constructive, considerate leadership such 
as only the religious motive can supply, 
or whether, like the revolutions which 
have come to naught, it- will develop 
crass materialism and a class-conscious 
selfishness which will be its own undoing. 
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MADISON MEETING 
ON SOCIAL SERVICE 


Madison, Wis., was the meeting place, 
October 25-28, of the first National 
Conference on Civic and Social Center 
Development in America. It was a con- 
ference to be remembered. From New 
York to California, from Texas to 
North Dakota, delegates came repre- 
senting city clubs, boards of education, 
welfare committees, churches, univer- 
sities, and various associations for civic 
and social betterment. A new spirit of 
enthusiasm, a new hope for the future, 
a fresh and eager interest in the inter- 
change of ideas and experiences seemed 
to fill the air. Before an audience which 
filled the large gymnasium, E. J. Ward 
read the greeting sent to the conference 
by Edwin Markham, author of the Man 
With the Hoe: 


We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise. We have enough! 

We need no other things to build 

The stairs into the Unfulfilled— 

No other ivory for the doors, 

No other marble for the floors, 

No other cedar for the beam 

And dome of man’s immortal dream. 


Here on the paths of every day— 
Here on the common human way 

Is all the busy gods would take 

To build a heaven, to mould and make 
New Edens. Ours the stuff sublime 
To build eternity in time! 


During the three days of a varied pro- 
gram this underlying thought was re- 
peated: that here on earth we have both 
the tools and the workmen with which 
to build a New Democracy. 


With the cooperation of all the educational 
forces of the state and nation, we may be sure 
that the day will finally dawn when the ideal 
condition shall come, when each child shall be 
broadly educated to the extent of his powers 
and at the same time educated for his voca- 
tion, and this without reference to condition 
of birth, 
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said President Van Hise of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in his address of 
welcome. 

“This movement is a recovery of the 
.constructive and creative instinct of the 
American people,” said Governor Wilson 
of New Jersey, the principal speaker of 
the opening meeting. 


We can not have liberty where men are 
not seeking common ends by common means. 
Community means a people united by their 
common interests. Men are at present so dis- 
connected that the tides of life will not flow. 
To release the common forces, to unite the 
feelings and clarify the comprehensions of 
men, this is the use of the civic center. 


Prof. Forbes of Rochester: 


The movement for the wider use of school 
buildings is built upon the underlying as- 
sumption of democracy that the spirit of good- 
will is in the average man, and that this spirit 
may become dominant. 


William Allen White, proprietor of 
the Kansas City Star, reached the climax 
of his speech, entitled, What’s the Mat- 
ter with America, when he said: 


It was the [own Hall that defeated Corn- 
wallis and it is the Town Hall that will de- 
feat those standing in the way of democracy 
today. 


How to make the school building a 
true center of civic and social better- 
ment was discussed under an almost be- 
wildering number of heads: the school 
house as.a center of all forms of whole- 
some recreation, as a local health office, 
as a branch public library, as an em- 
ployment station, as an art gallery, and 
even as a branch legislative reference 
bureau. There were talks upon the soc- 
ial center and the rural communities; 
talks upon the significant beginnings, 
manv of them for the first time coming 
to light; and for the benefit of those 
who wnt the concrete expression of a 
philosophy, there was a statistical sur- 
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vey of the whole civic and social center 
movement, showing that seven state uni- 
versities have adopted the propagand- 
ism of social centers as a recognized part 
of their extension programs, and over 
one hundred cities in the United States 
are now using their public school build- 
ings to promote the civic and social wel- 
fare of the community. 

Before the close of the conference, 
which will be reviewed in a later issue, 
a national organization was formed, 
to be called the Social Center Associa- 
tion of America. The second confer- 
ence will be held at the University of 
Kansas. Some of those in attendance 
returned from the meeting voicing the 
belief that the “new association may be 
the means of unifying the forces at 
present working for the New Democ- 
racy.” 


PENOLOGY’S NEW VIEW 
OF BODY AND SOUL 


Speaking on What makes the Com- 
mon Welfare, Prof. Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, of Columbia University, recently 
declared that the thing to be striven for 
—more pressing than to supplant ignor- 
ance with education, or poverty with 
comfort— is to supplant a low moral 
practice with a high one. Conduct in this 
country, said Professor Giddings, has 
noticeably degenerated within the last 
fifteen years. The prevention of crime, 
petty and gross, he regarded as today 
the first duty of the country’s citizen- 
ship. Such a preachment has of course 
a much wider social application than the 
range of topics coming before the specific 
national body concerned in the treatment 
of the criminal; yet the point of view 
found application in more than one ses- 
sion of the American Prison Association 
at its meeting in Omaha last month; 
and along with it came the insistence 
that the first step in the establishment 
of a higher moral practice is to dis- 
cover the physical and _ psychological 
causes of crime. Not a new pre- 
requisite,—yet when Dr. William Healy, 
director of the Juvenile Psychopathic 
Institute, Chicago, asked where in all 
America a thorough official study is 
being made of how well we are succeed- 
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ing in suppressing crime, there was no 
answer. He declared that the “crime 
situation” can be improved “only 
through accurate studies and treatment 
of the problems of causation of crime 
in the individual himself.” The court 
may be confronted with a boy suffering 
from nervous conditions which are the 
result of an old fracture of the skull, 
and which, together with eye-strain, 
render him irritable and intolerant of 
noises, and cause him to run away and 
to take part in theft; or with a victim 
of vicious heredity and impotent will, 
for whom the only result of the “short 
term” is a wider acquaintance with 
criminals; or with a normal lad who, 
suddenly discovering that his family has 
been lying to him about his parentage, 
in his bitterness accuses all men of being 
liars, and definitely elects to be an enemy 
of society for life. Whatever be the 
nature of the case, said Dr, Healy, at 
will inevitably remain true that, despite 
theories and systems, a careful study of 
individual delinquents will be necessary 
before you can ever know what is best 
to be done: 


In all common sense the action taken should 
not be swayed on the one hand by the exist- 
ence of a definite retributive system nor on 
the other hand by a sentimentalism which con- 
notes coddling The new Hungarian 
law with its intimate study for a week or two 
by several qualified persons before determin- 
ation of the measures to be pursued with the 
young offender is a splendid start on the right 
road. 

The most vital points of vantage for check- 
ing a criminal career are generally over- 
looked by police and court methods. How 
should we know about the possibilities of in- 
dividuals without hours of investigation and 
observation? . The over-worked judge 
usually knows little of what the individual 
needs in the way of discipline, and not much 
about the treatment which he is officially pre- 
scribing. Our general system is simply that 
of wholesaling punitive measures, with a sing- 
ular lack of adjustment of ends to needs. 


Coming to the effect which investiga- 
tion has upon the delinquent himself, 
and speaking of the work-of the Chicago 
institute, Dr. Healy said: 


We find that, if a young delinquent is ap- 
proached with rational inquiry, in nearly every 
case he will respond with a totally different 
attitude from that assumed towards the police 
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or the court, and not only he, but his family, 
will usually regard him as a problem to be 
solved, and will give information that should 
not be neglected if a common-sense adjust- 
ment of the case is undertaken. Many a fel- 
low with quite a career wakes up for the first 
time to self-consciousness and self-help from 
the moment that a thorough-going inquiry is 
started. 


Declaring that the actual or potential 
recidivist is the delinquent in whom so- 
ciety should be most interested, Dr. Healy 
asked: 


What is the recidivist mentally and physical- 
ly? What is his career under the present 
system of handling crime? How well could 
his career have been predicted if one had 
studied him early and what measures couid 
have been undertaken to check it? What can 
be done by physical up-building, by introduc- 
ing definite mental interests, by a short term 
of punishment, by a long separation from 
former environment; is permanent segregation 
necessary; is there any likelihood of success 
outside of an institution? These are the sci- 
entific and common-sense points towards a 
knowledge of which intensive study must be 
directed. 

But whatever studies are undertaken it must 
never be-forgotten that crime is conduct and 
that conduct is an attribute of mind. What- 
ever may be the influences which shape men- 
tality, whether they be environmental, heredi- 
tary, physical, or what not, it still remains 
that, when directly considered, conduct, and 
therefore crime, is a psychological matter. 


EYE-STRAIN 
AND CRIME 


Dr. Healy’s contentions as to the im- 
portance of physiological factors in 
criminality were reinforced by Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Richards, of New York, whose 
experience has included service in hos- 
pitals and as health officer. Underneath 
every crime, said Dr. Richards, is some 
kind of incompetence, and underneath 
incompetence is some kind of physical 
defect, either inherited or acquired. By 
this he did not hold that physical defect 
is the only cause of incompetence and 
crime, but that it is the chief cause, and 
it is the foundation upon which incom- 
petency and crime are based. Said he: 


The incompetent is born with bad eyes 
which make him unable to do near work 
without suffering; is born with a club foot 
which hinders physical activity, or with some 
blood disease which interferes with mental 
processes. These are examples of congenital 
defects. He injures his nose, which eventually 
causes catarrhal deafness, or he acquires 
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tuberculosis of the lungs, spine, hips, or lymph 
glands (scrofula), or lateral curvature of the 
spine. ‘This last often comes from as simple 
a thing as writing at school on a desk the 
top of which is horizontal instead of being 
inclined at an angle of thirty degrees, which 
would enable him to see the point of his writ- 
ing instrument without turning his head on 
one side. Again, through the continuous 
standing posture necessitated by some occu- 
pations, such as those of policemen, clerks, 
street car motormen, and conductors, the in- 
dividual acquires. falling arches of the feet 
(flat foot), by many erroneously called rheu- 
matism of the feet and legs. The inHuence of 
these afflictions is wide-spread and causes in- 
competence in various ways. 


The following passage on eye-strain 
is typical of Dr. Richards’s interpreta- 
tion of the relation between defect and 
delinquency : 


In the De Witt Clinton High School in New 
York is a class of thirty-seven defectives who 
failed in every subject. They were put in 
charge of the physical culture instructor who 
reported to the principal that they were “a 
lot of crooks, thieves, and gamblers.” The 
most cursory examination showed that the 
sight of these defective boys averaged less 
than’ shalt as) eood as that) of a class or 
normal boys in the next room. Does it require 
any special gift of prophecy to foretell that 
in the course of the next ten or fifteen years 
almost all of these boys will go the usual 
route of crime, reformatory, and prison? 
The American Association for the Conser- 
vation of Vision tried to obtain $150 for two 
months’ salary for a young doctor who wished 
to fit these and similar boys with glasses. It 
was unable to obtain this money. If we mul- 
tiply $150 a thousand times, we will get a 
conservative estimate of what those boys will 
cost the community before they die in penal 
institutions. How much cheaper it would 
have been to supply them with glasses! De- 
fective eyesight and its consequent discomfort 
in school leads to truancy. Every criminolo- 
gist knows that the majority of criminals 
were truants when children. This is the way 
it works. Being idle, they fall in with idle 
people who form the only society available 
during working hours—and we all know who 
finds “mischief for idle hands.” Idle people 
must live, and if they have none to support 
them, they soon drift into crime. The truant 
learns through them to indulge in petty lar- 
ceny or pocket-picking, which eventually re- 
sults in arrest. This frightens him and he 
tries to reform, only to find, as he found in 
school, that he dislikes near work, or that it 
causes some kind of discomfort. He craves 
amusement, good clothes, and good food— 
just what we all work for—and the price of 
these is always money. He is tempted and 
again stoops to crime. The reformatory is his 
next residence, and it is as good a place for 
this purpose as it can be made, considering 
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the disadvantages under which it labors, one 
of the most serious of which is the fact that 
confirmed criminals are frequently sent there, 
and the boys learn from them what they do 
not already know about successful methods of 
crime, 


To show the prevalence of the defects 
cited Dr. Richards referred to tests made 
at Elmira Reformatory, which indicated 
that 56 per cent of the boys suffered 
from serious impairment of eyesight, and 
at the Rahway, N. J., Reformatory, 
where more thorough examinations 
found 83 per cent needing glasses. 


LEGAL HAIR-SPLITTING IS 
BEYOND PALE OF SCIENCE 


These pleas for enlightened inquiry 
into past life and physical constitution 
as the first act of the law toward offend- 
ers were no less emphatic than the argu- 
ments for a more enlightened criminal 
procedure as the second act. Prefacing 
his report as chairman of the Committee 
on Criminal Law Reform with statistics 
from which he drew the conclusion that 
gross crime in this country is less pun- 
ished now than formerly, and less than 
in other countries, Judge Charles A. 
DeCourcy, of the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts, declared for reforms in 
technical pleading and trial proceed- 
ure—the latter including jury trials, 
the technical rules governing evidence 
and instructions of the court, the grant- 
ing of new trials, and needless delay. 
In illustrating abuses in pleading, he 
pointed out that the purpose of an in- 
dictment, information, or complaint is 
to enable the accused to know what the 
offence is with which he is charged, 
and to enable the court to enter such 
judgment as will prevent a second prose- 
cution for the same offence. This ought 
to be done, he held, in simple and con- 
cise language. How it is done in many 
jurisdictions he illustrated by the follow- 
ing indictment for murder in a Mis- 
souri case [State vs. Woodward, 191 
Mo 3 167. (1905) |*: 


That G. W. and C. W.,, late of the county 
of P and state of Missouri, on the 16th day 
of January, 1904, at the county of P and 
state of Missouri, did then and there, in and 
upon the body of one E. P., then and there 
being unlawfully, wilfully, feloniously, pre- 
meditatedly, on purpose, and of malice afore- 
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thought, make an assault, and with a danger- 
ous and deadly weapon, to wit, a club, which 
said club was then and there of the length of 
four feet, of the breadth of two inches, and 
of the weight of ten pounds, and which said 
club the said G. W. and C. W., then and 
there in hands had and held, the said G. W. 
and C. W. did then and there unlawfully, wil- 
fully, feloniously, premeditatedly, on purpose, 
and of their malice aforethought, strike and 
beat him, the said E P., at and upon the right 
side of the head of him, the said E. P., with 
the club aforesaid, and inflicting on and giv- 
ing to him, the said E. P., in and upon the 
right side of the head of him, the said E. P., 
one mortal wound, which said mortal wound 
was of the length of four inches and of the 
breadth of two inches, of which said mortal 
wound the said E. P. from said 16th of Jan- 
uary, 1904, the year aforesaid, in the county 
aforesaid, until the 18th day of January, in 
the year aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, 
did languish and, languishing, did live, on 
which said 18th day of January, in the year 
aforesaid, the said E. P., in the county and 
state aforesaid, of the mortal wound aforesaid, 
died; and so L. L. C, prosecuting attorney, 
upon his official oath as aforesaid, doth say 
that the said G. W. and C. W., him the said 
—,. P., in the manner and by the means afore- 
said, wilfully, unlawfully, feloniously, pre- 
meditatedly, on purpose, and of malice afore- 
thought, did kill and murder, against the peace 
and dignity of the state. 


To Judge DeCourcy’s mind, if there 
were no other objection to this mean- 
ingless verbiage and circumlocution than 
that it is an insult to the English lan- 
guage, it ought to be abolished. But 
the objections, he urged, are far 
more serious. Informalities in the 
form of such absurd indictments, 
and variances between their allegations 
and the proof offered, result daily 
in liberating men who are guilty 
of the most grave crimes. In the case 
cited, although the jury found the ac- 
cused guilty of murder on evidence fully 
proving the case, the Supreme Court set 
aside the verdict on the ground that the 
indictment did not clearly show whether 
the mortal wound was inflicted with the 
club! And the same court, in a recent 
case [State vs. Campbell, 210 Mo., 202 | 
set aside a verdict in a rape case because 
the indictment recited “against the peace 
and dignity of state,” omitting the word 
“the”! In Alabama a conviction for 
stealing hides was recently set aside be- 
cause the indictment failed to state 
whether they were mule, cow, goat, or 
sheep hides (State vs. West). Indict- 
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ments were dismissed because father was 
spelled “farther” (in South Carolina) ; 
because the letter “i” was omitted in spell- 
ing malice (in hen ere and where 
the indictment spelled breast “brest” (in 
North Carolina). Texas furnishes a 
large collection of cases that suggest the 
ancient doctrine of Hale’s Pleas of the 
Crown, “Mureravit instead of murdravit 
vitiates an indictment for murder.” 

Whatever justification there was for 
such technical pleading in the days of 
the savage penal laws of the long ago, 
there is absolutely none, held Judge de 
Courcy, for their survival in the twen- 
tieth century. Public opinion, acting 
upon legislatures and courts, has already 
secured the reform of simplified plead- 
ing in England, in the federal courts, and 
in the more progressive state courts. 
To-day, he urged, public opinion must 
be directed to obtain like improvement 
in legally backward states, where ex- 
aggerated adherence to mere form and 
consequent sacrifice of substantial justice 
are giving to our country as a whole 
a reputation for lawlessness. 

Setting forth that the need for reform 
is equally glaring in other branches of 
procedure—selection of juries, reversals 
based on errors not affecting the merits, 
the granting of new trials, etc-——Judge 
De Courcy finally gave as the belief of 
the committee 
that the time has come for seriously con- 
sidering a modification of the unrestricted con- 
stitutional guaranty against incriminating tes- 
timony by one accused of crime—a rule en- 

acted when a defendant was not allowed to be 
a witness in his own behalf. These constitu- 
tional immunities are invoked to-day in favor 
of crimes involving complicated corporate and 
financial transactions, with the result that in 
the popular opinion the machinery of justice 
has breken down. In all criminal cases power 
should be given to a committing magistrate to 
examine a defendant and demand an explana- 
tion of the circumstances which have created 
suspicion against him; and his failure to ex- 
plain or to take the witness stand should be 
made a legitimate subject of comment by the 
state’s attorney in his argument to the jury. 


THE NEED FOR ADEQUATE 
PENOLOGICAL STATISTICS 


Imprisonment, or release on proba- 
tion, the two forms of treatment which 
in the practice of several American states 
are equally open to the state once the 
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ordeal of criminal procedure is over and 
the offender convicted, were taken up 
from many angles. Prof. Franklin H. 
Briggs, superintendent of the State Agri- 
cultural School at Industry, N. Y., 
and chairman of the Committee on Pre- 
vention and Probation, declared that pre- 
vention transcends probation just as 
prophylaxis transcends medication. The 
construction of prisons, recreation, relig- 
ion and disease in prisons, payments to 
families of prisoners, discipline, the 
prison physician, pardons—these and oth- 
er factors received discussion. The action 
taken by the association at the instiga- 
tion of Kate Barnard, commissioner of 
charities of Oklahoma, in creating a 
committee to go into the subject of prison 
labor was, as pointed out in THE SurvEY 
for last week, the most dramatic event 
of the Omaha meeting. Bearing upon 
all these phases of work and accumulat- 
ing experience was the need brought out 
for more adequate penological statistics. 
Hastily reviewing the almost farcial want 
of such statistics in this country—a want 
which struck sharply the foreign 
delegates to the International Prison 
Congress a year ago—and attributing 
this lack in the United States in part 
to that division of governmental powers 
which places the treatment of crime in . 
the “hands oi “the ‘separate states, 
Eugene Smith, president of the Prison 
Association of New York, and chairman 
of the special Committee on Statistics 
of Crime, outlined the value of criminal 
statistics. 

It is a matter of supreme importance to 
know whether, and how far, the tenderness 
of the modern law toward children serves to 
rescue them from a life of crime—to know 
whether the clemency of the law toward 
adults by suspension of sentence and proba- 
tion promotes their rehabilitation, and to 
know to what class of offenders this clemency 
may properly be extended. These vital ques- 
tions can receive final answer only by follow- 
ing the subsequent career of the offenders to 
whom these methods are applied and thus 
gaining data for statistical tabulation. 

There should be established in each state 
a permanent board or bureau of criminal sta- 
tistics, as an independent body or as a de- 
partment of the office of the attorney general 
or secretary of state. This bureau should pre- 
scribe the forms in which the records of all 
criminal courts, police boards, and prisons shall 
be kept and should specify the items regarding 
which entries shall be made. The forms pre- 
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scribed by it should be uniform as to all in- 
stitutions of the same class to which they re- 
spectively apply. The bureau should issue gen- 
eral instructions governing the collection and 
verification of the facts to be stated in the 
record; it should also inspect and supervise 
the records and enforce compliance with its 
requirements.. Such a bureau might secure a 
collection of reliable statistical matter, uniform 
in quality throughout the state. Indiana is 
now, it is believed, the only state in the Union 
where such a bureau exists. 

But even this result is not enough. Records 
uniform for each state only would not be 
available for comparison or for the purposes 
of a national census. It is not chimerical to 
believe that through the dominating influence 
of the Federal Census Bureau tactfully exerted 
on such state bureaus, a uniform system of 
statistical records relating to crime could ul- 
timately be established throughout the United 
States. 


AMERICAN REFORMS DEMANDED 
BY WORLD-WIDE STANDARDS 


Prof. Charles R. Henderson of 
Chicago, the American member of the 
International Prison Commission, re- 
viewed the resolutions passed a year 
ago at the quinquennial meeting of the 
International Prison Congress in Wash- 
ington, He summarized as follows some 
of the urgent demands which the discus- 
sion at Washington has forced anew 
upon public attention in the United 
tates: 


1. The supreme purpose of prisons and pre- 
ventive measures is to protect and promote so- 
cial welfare, including, so far as possible, the 
real interest of the offender. 


2. The treatment of the convict must be 
more thorough, prolonged, and determined 
than it has been, or can be, under the system 
of fixed sentences. 


3. The administration of the treatment must 
never be arbitrary nor in contradiction to the 
modern constitutional division of responsibil- 
ity between the legislature, courts, and ad- 
ministration. 


4. A state central board, with judicial pow- 
ers somewhat analogous to those of ju- 
venile courts, should be invested with the au- 
thority to administer the parole system. It 
should be constituted in accordance with the 
principles approved by the International Prison 
Congress at Washington. 

5. The different methods of dealing with 
youth, morally enfeebled and perverted adults, 
improvable younger offenders, and_ habitual 
or dangerous criminals should be given a per- 
manent legal basis; and state institutions 
should be provided for affording treatment 
adapted to the character of each group, with 
large opportunity for individual treatment. 
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6. That such treatment may be guided by 
thorough knowledge of the character of the 
offenders, persons of training should be em- 
ployed by the state to assist the administra- 
tion in the observation and study of the life 
histories of convicts; and a scientific record 
should be kept of the conduct of paroled 
persons to show the actual results secured. 


7. The parole system should be made ef- 
fective by provision for an adequate number 
of competent and trained parole officers. 


8. The probation system should be developed 
and administered so as to avoid, as far as 
possible, prison treatment for non-criminal of- 
fenders. 


g. All institutions for dealing with offend- 
ers, and especially county jails,- should be 
brought under central state control. Jails 
should become places solely for detention 
awaiting trials, and all persons convicted of 
crime should be transferred at once to state 
institutions established in convenient districts 
in large states. 


10. State and municipal organization of 
agencies should afford protection and watch- 
care for unmarried mothers, illegitimate in- 
fants, and all children in moral peril. (Reso- 
lutions of fourth section of the Washington 
Congress. ) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF JUNIOR REPUBLICS 

To unify and give greater effective- 
ness to the junior republic movement, 
and to aid existing republics in their 
work, the National Association of Jun- 
ior Republics has effected a permanent 
organization by incorporating under the 
laws of New York. Semi-annual meet- 
ings will be held, one in the spring at 
Freeville, N. Y., the other in the fall at 
one of the other republics. A national 
Board of Directors composed of thirty 
persons was elected. 

These things were done October 16 
at Annapolis Junction, at a meeting at- 
tended by delegates from the George 
Junior Republic, Freeville, N. Y.; the 
Litchfield Republic, Litchfield, Conn.; 
the National Republic, Annapolis Junc- 
tion; the New Jersey Republic, Flem- 
ington, N. J.; the California Republic; 
the Carter Republic, Readington, Pa:: 
and the George Junior Republic, Grove 
City Rat 

It was on July 10, 1895, that William 
R. George, originator of the movement, 
got off the train at Freeville, N. Y. with 
a band of over 100 boys and girls brought 
from the eastside of Manhattan. He 
had hoped to begin his experiment of 
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reforming wayward youths by life in a 
minature republic patterned after the 
United States of America on the Fourth, 
but delay was experienced in starting. 
_ From an object of jest and incredul- 
ity among many penologists, the junior 
republic idea—being in essence the ap- 
plication of self-government to the prob- 
lem of reform ‘and development—has 
thus in sixteen years grown to the pro- 
portions of a nationally organized and 
accepted movement. It has even spread 
to England, where the announcement 
was recently made that the money, the 
land, and the superintendent for a jun- 
ior republic there had been secured. 
The visitor to one of these republics, 
knowing that life there is ordered, in- 
dustrially, economically, politically, by 
the boys and girls just as adult citizens 
make up and carry on the larger re- 
public, is surprised to learn that the 
highest ambition of a citizen is not to 
become president but to be judge of the 
Citizens’ Court. He learns that not only 
are there all the other usual offices— 
president, secretary of state, of the treas- 
ury, etc.—but that there is a town meet- 
ing, a jail, a court house, and he sees in 
operation a complete system of court 
procedure, running through affidavits, 
search warrants, warrants for arrest, 
bail bonds, and all the other papers that 
delight the juvenile pleader. He sees 
shops in which industry thrives; he 
makes purchases with the exclusive coin 
of the realm, and he sees sanitary con- 
ditions and standards of weights and 
measures with the stamp of boyhood 
sanction upon them. 


THE BREWERS 
AT CHICAGO 


The ability and ingenuity shown in 
stuiccessive issues of the Brewers’ Year 
Book warranted the expectation that the 
second International Brewers’ Congress 
and Brewery Exposition would display 
the same qualities. This promise was 
amply lived up to in the remarkable ex- 
hibits which filled all the space in the 
great Coliseum in Chicago. The most 
significant of them, from the public point 
of view, were the effective devices, pro- 
cesses, and machinery for filtering and 
purifying beverages, and for cleansing 
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and sterilizing the bottles and kegs in 
which they are transported. The sup- 
ply of clear and clean beer thus made 
possible seems to have put the product 
of unsanitary breweries out of the mark- 
et. The manufacture of “cloudy” beer 
is said to have been rendered unprofit- 
able. It was pointed out that imported 
beer, containing so little alcohol as to 
require acid preservatives, cannot com- 
pete with the home product which 
is thus more carefully manufactured. 
Those who are contending for pure 
milk points to these results to show both 
the possibility and practicability of mak- 
ing the production of pure milk also 
profitable, under uniform legal regula- 
tions. 

The proceedings of the brewers’ con- 
gress consisted in large part of discus- 
sions which were of more interest to 
the constituent trades than to the public, 
although some of them appealed to scien- 
tific interests with an ingenuity which 
savored of special pleading. On the 
whole, however, social workers in attend- 
ance felt that it was a dignified and im- 
pressive display of a vast industry which 
did not ignore the social and moral evils 
involved in it and even openly faced the 
demands for their correction by the 
trade itself. A resolution submitted by 
the section of the congress devoted to 
sociology and physiology, and adopted 
by a unanimous vote, declared: “That 
public drinking places which are the 
haunts of vice are dangerous and should 
be eliminated.” 

In urging its passage the president of 
the Houston Brewing Company of Texas 
said it simply told a truth of which 
they were all aware. “There can be no 
doubt,’ he remarked, “that the sale of 
beer or any other liquor in resorts and 
dives should be stopped.” He claimed 
that the brewers in Texas are gaining 
their fight against total prohibition be- 
cause they have severed their connections © 
with such resorts. Then he asked with 
even greater frankness: 


What is the use of adopting resolutions 
condemning the sale of our products in these 
resorts, when it is well known that most of 
them in the large cities are in some way 
owned or controlled by the brewers? If the 
brewer does not own the license, he owns the 
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building, or is in some other way responsible 
for the place. 


The speaker warned his associates that 


public sentiment has reached the place 
where this thing will not be tolerated. Some 
of you think that the fight against the pro- 
hibition wave has been won. This is no wave, 
I tell you, and the fight has just begun. The 
owning of these places and the protection of 
them by the brewing interests is the thing 
which gives us the black eye. The anti-liquor 
forces take this fact and make capital of it, 
as they justly should. The hope of the brew- 
ing interests is to be found in the elevating of 
the saloons. This cannot be done by reso- 
lutions, but must be done by the brewer sev- 
ering his connection with places of ill repute. 


The facts upon which this remark- 
able speech was based were gathered by 
the speaker himself in the large cities 
of the United States. It was heard in 
silence and was followed immediately by 
a unanimous vote for the resolution 
quoted above. 

Among other minutes adopted were 
the following: 

Resolved, that the characters of persons 
licensed to conduct a retail liquor business 
should be subjected to careful scrutiny, and 
only those whose records are clean and above 
reproach should be permitted to engage in this 
business. 

Still more contrary, in the minds of 
those who have studied the activities of 
the liquor interests from the outside, to 
the actual attitude of the brewers and 
the whole trade in the political arena is 
the following resolution concerning the 


legal control and restriction of the traf- 
fic: 


That any urban community, large or small, 
should have the right, properly controlled by 
the state, to limit the number, or by a vote 
ofa really substantial majority of its citizens 
to prohibit entirely, the establishment of pub- 
lic drinking places in its midst; provided, how- 
ever, that where public drinking places have 
been already established their owners shall 
be compensated for the loss entailed upon 
them by such limitation or prohibition. 


UNITARIANS ADOPT AN 
ADVANCED PLATFORM 


The National Conference of Unitar- 
ian Churches, in session last week at 
Washington, D. C., adopted resolutions 
which the militant leaders in the con- 
ference feel take a position’ in advance 
of the declarations put forward by any 
other religious body. _ The resolutions 
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were prepared and introduced by the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
and adopted unanimously. They follow: 


The National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches stands and believes 
that the individual churches: must stand and 
work: 

For equal rights and complete justice for 
all men in all stations of life. 

For the right of all men to self-mainten- 
ance, a right ever to be wisely safeguarded! 
against encroachments of every kind. 

For the right of the workers to some pro- 
tection against the hardships resulting from 
swift industrial changes. 

For the principles of conciliation and arbi- 
tration in industrial dissensions and the full 
consideration of the rights of the public at 
times of disagreement or industrial warfare. 

For the protection of the workers from dan- 
gerous machinery, occupational disease, and 
mining disasters. 

For the abolition of child labor and the pro- 
tection of children from exploitation in in- 
dustry and from work that is degrading, 
dwarfing, and morally unwholesome. 

For such regulation of the conditions of toil 
and hours of labor for women as shall safe- 
guard the physical and moral health of the 
community. 

For the suppression of the “sweating sys- 
tem.” 

For the gradual and reasonable reduction of 
tLe hours of labor to the lowest practicable 
point, and for that degree of leisure for all 
which is a condition of the highest human life. 
For a release from employment one day in 
seven and a wage based not on a seven-day 
week but on a six-day week. 

For a living wage as a minimum in every 
industry, and for the highest wage that each 
industry can afford. 

For the most equitable division of the pro- 
ducts of industry that can ultimately be de- 
vised. 

For suitable provision for the old age of 
workers and for those incapacitated by in- 
jury in industry. 

For the control of the natural resources of 
the earth in the interests of all the people. 

For the gaining of wealth according to the 
highest ethical standards and the holding of 
wealth as a social trust. 

For the discouragement of the immoderate 
desire of wealth; and the exaltation of man as. 
the end and standard of industrial activity. 

For the abolition of poverty. 

For proper housing; for the proper care of 
dependents and criminals; for pure food and 
drugs; for wholesome recreation; and for in- 
ternational peace. 

For such safeguarding and extension of the 
institutions of democratic government as will 
permit and insure the maintenance of the rights 
of all against encroachment from the special 
interests of the few. 
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SPECIALISTS ON SEX 
HYGIENE AND HABITS 


The first quarterly meeting for the sea- 
son I9II-12 of the American Society of 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis was 
held in October in conjunction with the 
New York Association of Biology Teach- 
ers. The subject under discussion was 
the teaching of sex in school and college. 
G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University, whose treatise on adol- 
escence was epoch-making in the field of 
child study, read the opening paper. He 
described this age as a veritable renasc- 
ence in respect to the subject of sex, the 
almost universal recognition that the sub- 
ject ought to be taught to the young 
being based on a better knowledge than 
ever before of sex psychology, of the 
prevalence of sex error, and of the ex- 
tent of sexual diseases. He urged that 
the teaching of sex hygiene should begin 
at the earliest possible moment, as keep- 
ing a child between six and twelve years 
of age in ignorance often leads either 
to sexual perversion or to sex shock. 
Children of this age are alert on the 
subject and much can be done by judic- 
ious suggestions. That the tactless teach- 
er is worse than no teacher at all was the 
common agreement of Dr. Hall and 
many of the other speakers, but they 
were of the opinion that to leave all 
such teaching till the high school was 
reached was to leave it till too late. In 
secondary as well as in high schools bad 
sex habits are widely prevalent, fre- 
quently without the knowledge of the 
teachers. This fact was further brought 
out by the Rev. Josiah Strong, in his 
report of an investigation of schools car- 
tied on by the American Institute of 
Social Service. 

In the high school, Dr. Hall held, teach- 
ing should be systematic and should be 
related to biology, supplemented by psy- 
chology, physiology, and special teaching 
on sex diseases. Probably the greater 
part of this teaching should be given 
through leaflets. Dr. Hall urged, as 
one of the first steps in this movement 
to safeguard youth, the formation of 
a committee of experts on the subject, 
drawn from physicians, social workers, 
and representatives of the churches, to 
bring about the publication of literature 
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suitable for school use. The discussion 
of this point was fresh evidence of the 
opportuneness of the organization of the 
American Federation for Sex Hygiene 
announced in THE Survey last month. 
The need for such literature was illus- 
trated later in the discussion by the state- 
ment of Benjamin Gruenberg of the Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, that the 
high schools are flooded with leaflets by 
quacks, filled with misinformation, and 
designed to terrify young men into think- 
ing they are diseased and into buying 
patent medicines. 

The third stage of sex teaching should 
be, Dr. Hall believed, in the college, and 
this is, in his opinion, the hardest of 
the three, because of the “know-it-all” 
attitude of the college student. The per- 
centage of college students having vener- 
eal disease, he said, is very high. In 
no single respect do colleges differ from 
each other so greatly as in the question 
of sex morality, some being high, some 
very low in the scale, and this, as in the 
lower schools—often without the knowl- 
edge of their faculties. The center of 
college teaching on questions of sex 
should be the biology course, but this 
by itself is not enough. Healthful ath- 
letics should be used to develop the norm- 
ally puny body of the college student 
and to give him physical stimuli other 
than sex instinct. But the most import- 
ant part of the teaching of college boys 
should be to fill their minds with ambi- 
tion to do good work, as the attitude that 
considers the bare passing mark the 
mark for a “gentleman” is a signal of 
precocious senescense, which is, in 
most cases, accompanied by sexual 
perversion. Social, even more than re- 
ligious, interests—because the former 
especially imply a sense of responsibility 
for the condition of fellow men—and 
the development of conscience, in con- 
tradistinction to the old threadbare idea 
of “honor,” should be the final influences 
that should develop sex responsibility in 
the college student. 

In the discussion that followed Dr. 
Hall’s address Dr. Gruenberg dwelt on 
this developing of the sense of honor as 
the essential element in sex education. 
He alone among the speakers said that 
a most important, perhaps the chief, ap- 
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peal to this honor should be made by 
arousing horror and pity for the condi- 
tion of the prostitute. 

Prof. W. A. Bigelow of Teachers’ 
College, Abbie Sage of the Washington 
Irving High School, Frederick Holtz, 
president of the New York Association 
of Biology Teachers, and J. E. Peabody 
told of their practical experience in 
teaching sex hygiene to young students 
through biology. Dr. Ira Wile narrated 
his experience in teaching mothers, 
whose education in the matter is, he held, 
the prime essential, because after all 
infinitely more can be done for the 
child’s education in the home than in the 
school. 


SEATTLE AND 
THE NORTHWEST 


With true western disregard for dis- 
tances, delegates from four states as- 
sembled in Seattle October 17-21, as the 
first Northwestern Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction. And with character- 
istic western disregard of new wine for 
old bottles, they did at the very outset 
what insurgent members of various 
eastern city, state, and national organi- 
zations have talked about, but never ac- 
complished—changed the name of their 
organization. It is now the Social Serv- 
ice Conference of the Pacific Northwest. 
This conference will cover Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Washington, and_ the 
Province of British Columbia. Each of 
these sections will have its own district 
secretary. The spirit of prevention and 
up-and-doingness with which these new 
commonwealths, some of which have 
been leaders in the radical political re- 
forms of the day, are being urged to 
address themselves to the range of soc- 
ial problems now first attracting organ- 
ized attention in their towns and cities, 
was shown at the outset of the confer- 
ence, for the three topics discussed at 
the opening meeting were 

Provision for the Social Future. 

Forestalling the Slums. 

Forestalling Criminals and Degenerates. 


How serious a responsibility for social 
statesmanship rests upon the leaders in 
this group of states is interpreted on 
another page by Francis H. McLean, 
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secretary of the National Association for 
Organizing Charity, who is on a tour of 
the Pacific states as his first field work 
under that new propagandist body. 

Conference week was made the oc- 
casion for the annual meeting of the 
Seattle Charity Organization Society, 
which in its annual report brought out 
the immediate conditions which the 
philanthropic agencies of the city are 
facing. One problem characteristic of 
the growing western city is that of home- 
less men. Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Denver—each have known it in acute 
forms. The vagrancy problem, the na- 
tural outgrowth of this shifting body 
of men seeking work and opportunity, 
is growing in Seattle. 

A variety of causes, says the report, 
have fed this growth: the city’s position 
aS a Sea-port; its proximity to Alaska; 
the annual closing down of the logging 
camps; the shutting of the lumber mills; 
the return of men from railroad con- 
struction camps. A “homeless-man com- 
mittee” has been formed by the society 
and progress has been made toward se- 
curing a municipal lodging house, co- 
operation by the city council with other 
city and state governments to secure uni- 
form city and state vagrancy laws, and 
the establishment of a state farm colony. 
The number of applications for help 
handled annually by the Seattle society 
has grown in five years from 469 to 2220. 
In earlier years homeless men constituted 
a fourth of these; the past year nearly 
three-fourths, or 1616, were homeless 
men. Eighty-six of these applied on the 
day of their arrival in the city. Of the 
1o1r who were recorded, only 189 had 
lived in Seattle over six months. In 
former years the majority of male appli- 
cants were sick, crippled, old. Today 
the able-bodied man predominates. Of 
820 applicants whose age and physical 
condition were recorded last year, 525 
were sound in body and 698 were under 
thirty-five years of age. Eighty-eight 
were between fifteen and twenty, and 
265 between twenty and twenty-five. 
The United States was given as father- 
land by 503, England by rrr, Germany 
by sixty-six, Canada by forty-five, Scot- 
land by forty-three, Sweden by forty, 
and Ireland by fifteen. 
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FLORIDA’S FIRST 
STATE CONFERENCE 


Up from the South comes new evi- 
dence of strengthening interest in soc- 
ial movements,—Florida will hold her 
first State Conference of Charities and 
Correction in Jacksonville, November 16- 
19. Thus one more is added to the grow- 
ing list of southern states whose social 
workers gather annually in conference; 
yet the number of those who have no 
such meetings is still large. Of nine- 
teen states which held state conferences 
in 1900, four were southern—Delaware, 
Maryland, Missouri, and Virginia; the 
conferences of the last two were new 
in that year. Maryland revived her con- 
ference in 1907 after seven years of in- 
activity. Alabama held her first confer- 
ence in 1909. Kentucky has a confer- 
ence, and Texas held her first state meet- 
ing last spring. South Carolina will hold 
a conference this year at Columbia, No- 
vember 23-24. 

Clippings from newspapers through- 
out Florida indicate the efforts making 
to enlist public interest. Marcus C. Fagg, 
state superintendent of the Children’s 
Home Society, is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and V. R. Manning, 
general secretary of the Associated Char- 
ities of Jacksonville, is secretary. The 
issues to be discussed are live ones in the 
south. One is the drafting of a child 
labor bill and the appointment of a steer- 
ing committee to see it through the next 
legislature. State provision for mental 
and physical defectives is another. 

The Maryland conference at Balti- 
more, November 27-29, will be held 
in three sections: health and sanitation, 
state, county, and municipal work; 
children, families, and neighborhoods. 


WISCONSIN CONFERENCE 
OF CHARITIES REVIVED 


Not a first conference, but the first 
conference in seventeen years, brought 
the social workers of Wisconsin to- 
gether last month in Milwaukee. The 
last meeting of the State Conference of 
Charities and Correction had been in 
1894; for while the body lapsed, Wis- 
consin had been among the first states to 
organize such a gathering, and one of 
the leaders of the older generation, the 
late Andrew E. Elmore, was, to use Dr. 
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Wines’s phrase, the “father” of the pres- 
ent national body of the same name. The 
movement for such another mustering of 
the social forces of the state was crystal- 
ized by the Institute of Municipal and 
Social Service held in Milwaukee last 
year. 

There was conscious effort to confine 
the three day’s program to subjects re- 
quiring immediate attention in Wiscon- 
sin. Thus the treatment of law-breakers 
occupied large attention. Orlando F. 
Lewis, secretary of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, recommended the 
establishment of a farm colony for 
tramps and vagrants, and the formation 
of a prison association to inspect cor- 
rectional institutions, visit prisoners, re- 
inforce the hands of progressive prison 
officials, and aid discharged prisoners. 
The need for a larger force of efficient 
parole officers was put by G. W. Bowron, 
superintendent of Green Bay State Re- 
formatory. 

That Wisconsin has no place for 
women offenders except county jails, 
houses of correction, and the state 
prison was pointed out by Katherine L. 
Van Wyck, general secretary of the 
Central Council of Philanthropies of 
Milwaukee. There is one industrial 
school for girls under eighteen. Many 
of the more than 1,000 girls who have 
been arrested in the state since January 
I, 1911, were allowed to go free, said 
Mrs. Van Wyck, because of the inade- 
quacy of reformative agencies. 

Similarly there was discussion of the 
needs of the state in respect to its in- 
stitutions for defectives. At two joint 
sessions with the Wisconsin Anti-Tu- 
berculosis Association the same general 
point of view: What are the needs of 
the state today ?—came to the front. 


RISING MORAL TONE 
OF LABOR BODIES 


Reporting, from within, the recent 
convention of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor, a keen observer and crit- 
ical friend of trade unionism, himself a 
loyal unionist, publicly affirms: 

What appeared to me to be the most sig- 
nificant. thing was the decided improvement 
in the moral tone of the convention, 

He admits that 

There are a few who will sneer at this 
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statement, but the number is much smaller 
than it would have been ten years ago had a 
similar statement been made then... . Ex- 
tremely sensitive men may still feel hurt by 
the plain, bald statement of fact that as the 
labor movement in America is growing in 
numbers it is also growing in decency and 
respect for itself. 


But as he thinks no progress is made 
by concealing the truth or drawing the 
veil over unsightly spots, he proceeds to 
make confessions which compliment the 
present at the expense of the past. Not 
long ago, he makes bold to affirm, 


delegates attended these conventions to 
have a good time, or, what was equally bad, 
- to play cheap partisan politics. Resentment 
and reaction followed disgraceful scenes 
which resulted after one of the conventions a 
few years ago adjourned to visit a brewery. 
A change in the rules was then made doing 
away with all entertainments during the busi- 
ness hours. One reason for the low level 
of previous conventions is alleged to have 
been the seating of petty appointive office- 
holders as delegates to such an extent that 
the real representatives of labor were con- 
spicuous by their absence. At the last conven- 
tion not a single political appointee of that 
kind was seated. When the business drag- 
ged, as it inevitably does in such a large and 
varying body of men, delegates from the floor 


vigorously protested that “the men at home . 


have too little money to keep their repre- 
sentatives here unless they are on the job 
every minute that the convention is in session.” 

A visitor from a great fraternity 
convention which was in_ session 
at the same time and place was so im- 
pressed with the dignity and ability with 
which the business and discussions were 
conducted that he drew the somewhat 
invidious comparison, “This is a real 
convention, compared with the kinder- 
garten play which we are conducting.” 

The demands for remedial legislation 
made by the Illinois federation at 
this convention were more _ radical 
and insistent than ever. They aim- 
ed indeed at two somewhat distant 
ends, but recognized this fact in avowed- 
ly starting long campaigns of agitation 
and education. One is directed toward 
securing uniformity of legislation by 


getting the labor federations of 
the middle western states to agree 
upon uniform demands. The  oth- 


er is to unite them in an effort to enact 
a minimum wage law. The resolution 
with which the convention went on rec- 
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ord for the first time in declaring this 
policy was based upon the facts and fig- 
ures cited in the report of the Chicago 
Vice Commission to prove that low 
wages paid to women workers is a pro- 
lific source of vice and prostitution. 

Radical as were these recommenda- 
tions along constructive lines, the tone of 
the convention was conservative with re- 
spect to certain beligerent proposals. At- 
tacks upon the new Illinois compensa- 
tion act were met by a discussion of the 
law which suggested the need for study- 
ing the subject further before demand- 
ing additional legislation. A resolution 
advising the call of a general strike of 
all the employes on the Illinois Central 
Railway to support the striking shop- 
men was unfavorably reported by the 
business committee, and a substitute mo- 
tion was passed by an overwhelming 
majority to the effect that the conven- 
tion could only extend such moral and 
financial support to the men now on 
strike as the constitution of the federa- 
tion allowed. 


CHARITIES CENTER 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


The managers of seven social service 
agencies in Philadelphia have given sub- 
stantial evidence of their belief in close 
cooperation as against commodious of- 
fices by moving into rather crowded 
quarters in order to be together. No 
United Charities building has yet been 
given them, but the power of an idea has 
led the Society for Organizing Charity, 
the Children’s Aid Society, the Seybert 
Institution for Children, and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to move into quarters im- 
mediately adjoining the home of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children—on South Fifteenth street— 
to cut communicating doors through 
four adjoining dwellings, to establish a 
reception office in common, and to pro- 
vide quarters also for the Training School 
for Social Work and for the registra- 
tion bureau which indexes the work of 
social agencies. 

With this demonstration of team play 
before the public, the movement for a 
charities office building, with ample con- 
veniences and space for many more agen- 
cies, is likely to gain new impetus. 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 


RED STAINS ON TWO 
STATE SEALS 
OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


Two children—only a few years out 
of babyhood—are dead because the child 
labor laws of the two American states 
where they were killed are criminally 
weak and inadequate. 

One was a boy, the other a girl. The 
boy was killed four years ago, at Rocky 
Mount, N. C.; but the Supreme Court 
of the state has just decided by a vote 
of three to two how it happened. This 
child, eleven years old, was employed 
by the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
as messenger for the train dispatcher, 
and his duty compelled him frequently 
to cross the yards occupied by about 
twenty railroad tracks. On Sunday 
morning, April 28, he was found dead 
on one of the tracks, with his leg 
cut off. No one was present to witness 
the tragedy, and no word ever came from 
the lips of the child to complain against 
his lot. 

The family sued the company for dam- 
ages, but the company contended that 
there was no evidence of their neglig- 
ence, and that even if the employment 
of the child was evidence of negligence, 
there was no evidence that he was on 
duty at the time of his death. 

In the lower court the case was dis- 
missed by the judge, and it was appealed 
by the family to the supreme court. In 
the opinion of the majority of the su- 
preme court it is stated that-although 
the law of North Carolina forbids the 
employment of any child under twelve 
years of age “in any factory or manu- 
facturing establishment” the railroad 
company was neither a factory nor a 
manufacturing establishment; that the 
question as to whether there was any 
violation of the child labor law was not 
pertinent to the case; and that the re- 
covery of damages could not be permit- 
ted, as the court was not at liberty to 
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- include employments not within the letter 


or spirit of the law! 

The learned judges evidently felt the 
pressure of their human interest, for they 
state that “we may have pity and be in- 
clined to heed the sob of the child in its 
helplessness, but we must support the 
law as we understand it.” The court 
points to the fact that no witness swore 
that the child was killed on the day men- 
tioned, although this was evidently the 
case; that no witness swore that a train 
killed the child, although they accepted 
that as proven; that no witness appeared 
to show that the child was on duty for 
the defendant at the time of his death. 

Doubtless this is good law so long as 
legal precedents stand higher than the 
common knowledge of mankind in the 
opinion of judges; but we are encourag- 
ed to believe that as the sense of social 
responsibility develops, an increasing 
number of these eminent interpreters of 
the law will voice the principles express- 
ed by Chief Justice Walter Clark of 
North Carolina, who with Justice Hoke 
vigorously dissented from the quibbles 
of the bench in this case. Said he in 
part: 

The intestate was a child, small for his 
age, which was less than twelve years, and had 
not taken off knee pants. He was employed 
at South Rocky Mount to carry messages 
across a yard filled with eighteen or twenty 
tracks, with engines and trains moving back- 
wards and forwards every few minutes. Such 
duty would have taxed the discretion and judg- 
ment of a much maturer person. The defend- 
ant did not attempt to show that he had 


given the child any caution or instructions 
whatever. 


The Chief Justice acknowledges that 
there was no eye-witness to prove that 
the child was killed by a passing train, 
but says: 

The little child being found dead with his 
leg cut off among constantly shifting trains 
creates as strong a presumption that his leg 
was cut off by one of these trains as when a 
soldier is found dead on a battlefeld with a 


bullet through his head, that he was killed 
by the enemy. 


To the contention of the railroad com- 
pany that no evidence was adduced to 
prove that the boy was on duty, Justice 
Clark replies that the very nature of his 
work as an assistant to a train dispatcher 
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is conclusive that it was carried on every day. 
There is no evidence whatever that these mes- 
sages were not required to be sent on Sunday 
as well as on other days. 


He continued: 


If for any reason he was not at work at 
that spot on that day it was the duty of the 
defense to show it, and it could readily have 
done so, if such was the fact. It did not at- 
tempt to make such proof...... 

By the avarice of the defendant [the little 
sufferer] was sent to his death by exposure to 
an accumulation of perils greater to him in 
his unguarded and unwarned innocence than 
that which met the charging column of brave 
men on Cemetery Ridge. Many solders lived 
through the war. The child was killed on the 
fourth day of his service. 


Without presuming to judge between 
these learned jurists, we venture that 
many American citizens will heartily 
thank Chief Justice Clark for uttering 
from the supreme bench of North Car- 
olina the same principles in the same 
striking manner in which any fair-mind- 
ed citizen would unofficially utter them 
'in the same circumstances. 

The second case is that of a little girl, 
Martha Frazier, who died last week in 
Utica, Miss. This has not yet come 
before the courts and perhaps will not. 
We understand that she was employed 
by her own parents as a lion tamer in 
a travelling circus. She was twelve years 
of age, and had attained some distinc- 
tion in her ability to put lions and other 
wild animals through their interesting ex- 
hibition. On Saturday, October 21, as 
the performance was closing, she at- 
tempted to make the largest male lion 
roll on his back and put his feet togeth- 
er. She gave the signal, but the lion did 
not respond. She prodded him with a 
stick, whereupon the beast sprang di- 
rectly upon her, and tore her body until 
he was shot dead by an employe and “a 
big Mississippi farmer.” Pleading that 
she might return to her work “before 
the otner lions get bad,” she was taken 
by her father to the sanitarium in Jack- 
son, Miss., where she died the following 
day. 

The little girl loved her work, as the 
little railroad messenger loved his. Their 
very dangers appealed to the childish 
mind. But the stain of murder cannot 
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be effaced from the seals of North Caro- 
lina and Mississippi except by speedy and 
comprehensive legislation which shall 
close the doors of such “industrial op-. 
portunity” against these little ones. In 
the case of Martha Frazier, the stain of 
blood reaches farther than the bounds 
of Mississippi, and brings further evi- 
dence of our thrifty American enterprise 
which delights in conducting an inter- 
state commerce in children. For the 
home of Martha Frazier was in Penn- 
sylvania. It was only by chance that her 
blood was spilled in Mississippi and not 
in her native state, for there also work 
on the vaudeville stage, or in a menag- 
erie, or in a large number of other occu- 
pations with the consent of the parents 
is beyond the scope of the child labor 
law. The little body of Martha Frazier 
might have been thrown to the lions in 
Pennsylvania as well as in Mississippi, 
without the violation of any law. 


OPPORTUNITY AND THE 
NORTHWEST 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


General Secretary National Association of 
Societies for Organizing Charity 


To THE GREAT Pacrric NoRTHWEST :— 
The opportunity is here to. put your 
house in order, and to forestall as far 
as possible the added social problems 
which will come with the opening of the 
Panama canal. 

—Such was the great message which 
the Northwestern Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, held in Seattle, Oc- 
tober 19-21, gave to the states of Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, and 
to British Columbia. The idea of a sec- 
tional conference in place of state con- 
ferences was first suggested by L. H. 
Wier, field secretary of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. 
It seemed worth trying. And while the 
publicity campaign was necessarily small, 
on account of the limited time allowed 
for preparation, there was quite a fair 
representation, though not a large one, 
from the states mentioned and from Brit- 
ish Columbia. At the conclusion of the 
conference it was decided to name the 
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organization the Social Service Confer- 
ence of the Pacific Northwest, and to 
meet next year. 

The timeliness of the message was 
emphasized again and again. When the 
Panama canal is opened in 1915, this 
great northwest will begin to receive 
steamer-loads of immigrants direct from 
European ports. Upon the industrial 
side, men in every business are already 
figuring just what the stupendous re- 
sults are going to be in their particular 
fields. It means a tremendous increase 
in manufacturing, and increasing mark- 
ets in the orient and along the Atlantic 
coast. In fact, the forthcoming trans- 
formation of the whole coast may not 
be otherwise described than as signify- 
ing complete revolution, industrially and 
socially. 

On the other hand, the Pacific North- 
west is not doing the social tasks it has 
on hand now. There have been some 
pretty good developments here and there 
in recreation, in work for children, in 
conserving public health, in the field of 
child labor; but taking the sum total of 
this there is no doubt that from the care 
of the neglected family in its home 
to every single one of the so-called 
preventive fields, and through to 
the institutional care and the ad- 
vanced treatment of types of defic- 
iency, the great tasks are still ahead. If 
the Panama canal were opened to-mor- 
row, the problems of these sturdy north- 
western cities, in their glorious environ- 
ment, would in a few years resemble 
those of the most neglected Atlantic sea- 
board cities. There are notable excep- 
tions, of course; but taking the section 
in the large, this is true. Even when 
good and conscientious work is being 
done it is not being adequately support- 
ed. 

During the conference it was the 
writer’s privilege, with others, to con- 
fer with over a hundred business men 
of Seattle, at a lunch at the Rainier Club, 
and to learn just how the appeal would 
be received to add to their great civic 
plans, which are the marvel of other 
cities, the gravely important social work. 
The acceptance was hearty and spon- 
taneous, and it opens up a most promis- 
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ing development; for the north-western 
conference feels that Seattle is the strat- 
egic point. Why? Because it is the 
largest city. Also because, while its citi- 
zens are cleaning house, they want the 
very best advice and counsel, and in or- 
der to get the most of it and get it in 
time, they are already girding on their 
armor to bring the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction to Seattle 
in 1913, two years before the opening 
of the canal. But those who are now 
interested require the support of the 
business men of Seattle as a whole in 
advance of the conference; and with the 


‘right kind of leadership during the next 


two years the interest already aroused 
should be fanned into the flame of con- 
viction. 

It would seem as if this were the 
great opportunity of a generation, with 
all the hindsight of other cities now 
available for the Northwest. Recogniz- 
ing no universal panaceas, carrying out 
a program of strengthening the curative 
agencies and giving them and other agen- 
cies the opportunity to work together in 
the preparation of community programs, 
diminishing the unfortunate excess of 
individualism in the social field by defi- 
nitely working through associative bod- 
ies such as central councils—these are 
the general principles upon which the 
Pacific Northwest will come to the soc- 
ial workers of the whole country for 
their very best thought in the develop- 
ment of a practical scheme of action be- 
fore the canal opens. It would seem 
as if the desire of Seattle to have the 
national conference were based upon the 
possibilities of a great opportunity. 

A visit paid later to Portland, Ore., 
as the guest of the Associated Charities 
and other organizations, revealed again 
a slowly dawning desire to be thorough, 
to be comprehensive, to forestall, to 
work together through a federated body, 
and a deeply stirring enmity against the 
individualism in the social field which 
has permitted everyone to do as he 
pleased. In other words, the Pacific 
Northwest is slowly awakening to its 
opportunities, which are greater than 
have ever been afforded any other part 
of the country within a score of years. 


TAKING ACCOUNT OF STOCK. 
These cubes, displayed at the Budget Exhibit, showed what New York paid for different Services, 


NEARING THE 
$200,000,000 CITY 
JAMES P. HEATON 


New York faces with some appre- 
hension an increase of about twelve cents 
on the hundred in the tax rate for 1912. 
After weeks of consideration the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment has 
passed the appropriations for next year 
and the throes of the annual budget 
campaign are nearly over. The sum 
mounts up to $189,210,950.33, which 
means a tax rate of about $1.85 per 
$100 on property assessed at perhaps 
go per cent of its marketable value. 

The aldermen, subject to the veto of 
the mayor, can reduce the budget, but 
they cannot increase appropriations, and 
with one exception probably no change 
will be made. That change will not be in 
the interest of economy or effective pub- 
lic service, but against it. The city fath- 
ers in 1910 voted down using $135,000 
for investigating the departments of 
Education, Health, and Charities. The 
majority leader of the board has already 
given out that the aldermen this year 
will cut out a similar item of $200,000 
to pay the expenses of the committee 
of the Board of Estimate now investi- 
gating the Board of Education, the De- 
partment of Charities, and the standard- 
ization of grades and salaries in all 
‘branches of the city service. The mayor 
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has expressly reserved the right to act 
in accordance with his best judgment 
in case the Board of Aldermen makes 
any reductions. Last year he did not 
veto the cuts of the aldermen. 
That the city government plays the 
most important part in plans for social 
betterment may be little imagined by 
most people, but it is increasingly recog- 
nized by organizations interested in spec- 
ial phases of social work, which are con- 
stantly urging the city to assume new 
obligations. So long as there are un- 
supervised cases of tuberculosis in the 
tenements; dark, windowless, interior 
bedrooms; sick and helpless patients in 
city institutions who are subjected to 
the mercies of incompetent employes ; 
babies needlessly sacrificed through lack 
of proper care: so long social work- 
ers cannot watch with equanimity the 
passing of a budget which does not am- 
ply meet the requirements for a success- 
ful fight against these ancient evils. 
Even on economic grounds the human 
waste transcends.the outlay demanded 
of the tax-payers to control it. 
Last year nation-wide attention was 
attracted by the administration (and by 
that is meant the controlling group in 
the —_ semi-executive, semi-legislative 
Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment) when it inaugurated in the 
municipal budget exhibit a policy of re- 
freshing official frankness regarding ex- 
penditures. Profiting by its experience, 
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WHAT TAXES GO FOR. 
The cubes in this picture represented the different departmental appropriations for 1910. 


the administration did not this year at- 
tempt the impossible. That the budget 
was bound to grow, unless the growing 
needs of the departments were disre- 
garded, was recognized ; but the increase 
of nearly $15,250,000, under which the 
city winces, as against an increase of ap- 
proximately $11,000,000 the year be- 
fore, is not in large part due to this 
policy of constructive expansion on the 
part of the mayor and his colleagues, 
which on the whole has won approval. 
Rather more than $8,000,000 of this in- 
crement represents what New York city 
is to pay as its share of the revived di- 
rect state tax and the cost of “equal 
pay” in the schools. At almost the last 
moment Governor Dix signed the meas- 
ure for which women teachers have so 
.long struggled; and undoubtedly it is 
this feature of the budget which will 
attract the most attention throughout the 
country. Another million of the increase 
is due to debt service, which now 
amounts to over $51,750,000. For a sec- 
ond time $10,000,000 has been set aside 
to make good accumulated deficiencies 
in taxes. Much of the remainder of the 
$15,250,000 represents mandatory in- 
creases in salarjes for policemen and 
firemen and for newly created officials. 

Some of the causes which make the 
budget larger than it need be have been 
pointed out year after year. The issue 
of special revenue bonds is a question 
that needs more attention. Unforeseen 
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needs will always arise, but it is poor 
policy to set aside in the budget purely 
nominal sums for snow removal. The 
cost of this service cannot be foreseen, 
but it is at least possible to fix a sum 
below which it is unlikely to fall, so 
that special revenue bonds would have 
to be issued for the excess over this 
amount only. New York has continued 
also to lose money by borrowing to meet 
current bills, because taxes are collected 
nearly a year after the city spends them. 
Hereafter this will be partially correct- 
ed by the new law for semi-annual pay- 
ment of taxes. 

Although the budget exhibit was at- 
tended by about 1,000,000 people, the 
general interest in the budget itself was 
probably not as great as a year ago. 
Less than twenty-five citizens were pres- 
ent at the first of the two public hearings 
and at this meeting almost the only dis- 
cussion directly on the budget itself was 
devoted to a protest by real estate in- 
terests against any increase for the Ten- 
ement House Department. At the sec- 
ond hearing, which was on the tenta- 
tive budget, the interest was largely cen- 
tered upon the plea made by citizens 
for seventy-one municipal infant milk 
stations. This was almost the only sub- 
ject that received adequate attention in 
the newspapers, which did not at all con- 
spicuously even announce the hearings. 
There is, some excuse for the failure 
of citizens to attend. A number of im- 
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portant departmental estimates did not 
appear in the City Record until October 
27, the very day set for the hearing 
on the tentative budget—only five days 
before the budget was to be adopted and 
actually after the date of the hearing 
on the departmental estimates. At the 
time this is written the newspapers have 
not yet printed a tabulated statement 
showing the appropriations made to each 
department, and some of the departments 
do not yet know exactly what has been 
finally alloted to them. 

Aside from the provision for equal 
salaries for men and women teachers, the 
most important phase of the appropria- 
tion for the Department of Education 
is the fact that it was adopted largely 
in accordance with the advice of the 
committee investigating the school sys- 
tem. The schools received an increase 
of rather more than $1,000,000 for pur- 
poses other than the equalization of sal- 
aries. To meet the increase in general 
enrollment and to reduce the size of 
classes provision is made for some 500 
new teachers. Increased provision is 
made for ungraded classes and for spec- 
ial classes for anaemics, blind, deaf, and 
crippled children, and for vocaticna! 
schools. There is, however, to be no 
increase in the work of the vacation 
school system. 

The Department of Health, with an 
appropriation of nearly $3,175,000, re- 
ceives an increase of a little over 
$340,000. A considerable part of this 
is for equipping and maintaining fifty- 
five municipal milk stations. The com- 
missioner of health asked for seventy- 
three and it was demonstrated by studies 
showing the radius of influence of milk 
stations that at least seventy-one were 
needed to provide one within reasonable 
walking distance of all the mothers in 
the poorer districts. Since the budget 
was passed the city has assumed charge 
of twenty-two of the depots of the New 
York Milk Committee. With the fifteen 
it already had the municipality is now 
conducting thirty-seven stations. At the 
twenty-two fully equipped stations pre- 
sented by the New York Milk Com- 
mittee rent-free until January 1, there 
are now no nurses in charge. This lack 
must detract considerably from the ef- 
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fectiveness of the work, so that it is 
surprising that the Department of Health 
has not yet accepted the offer of the 
nurses who worked at these stations till 
November 1 to serve temporarily free 
of compensation till other arrangements 
can be made. 

At the last moment, after the governor 
had signed the bill increasing the pay 
of women teachers, the board of esti- 
mate in an effort to keep total city ex- 
penses below $190,000,000 cut the bud- 
get of the Department of Health by 
$194,000. Among the branches of the 
work which suffered in consequence were 
the Department of Child Hygiene, the 
plans for the extension of the Otisville 
Sanatorium, and the plans for research 
work. Borough President McAneny in 
voting for the budget announced that 
he did not approve of these reductions. 

The Department of Charities received 
an increase so small that the plan urged 
for several years of raising the pay of all 
hospital helpers to a minimum of at least 
$20 a month cannot be carried out. At 
present many receive but $15 or even 
less, and during the past year the de- 
partment has reduced the pay of many 
employes receiving less than $20 a month. 
As illustration of the wasteful effect 
of such enforced economies in munici- 
pal service, it is to be noted that this 
department has hired, it is reported, 
8,853 individuals to keep 1,150 places 
filled. The average man_ therefore 
served but two months. Often hospital 
helpers do the work of nurses and are 
paid, making due allowance for main- 
tenance, $300 a year less than street- 
sweepers! The beggarly pay of the low- 
er grade of the hospital service has been 
a recognized disgrace to New York for 
years and a cause of neglect to its pa- 
tients. 

The Department of Corrections, Bel- 
levue and Allied Hospitals, and Chari- 
able Institutions received small increases. 
The Tenement House Department, 
charged though it is with the supervis- 
ion of 103,000 tenements which house 
3,500,000 people, has -again been singled 
out for a decrease, and despite its cred- 
itable showing. In the last two years 
44,000 living rooms without windows 
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have been made light. Parks and hos- 
pitals are useless if the homes of the 
people are left subject to the greed of 
landlords or the ignorance of tenants. 
The commissioner has never been able 
with his insufficient staff to make the 
monthly inspection of tenement houses 
a requirement of law. ; 

Among the needs, recognized by so- 
cial workers, that have not yet been met 
are a municipal year-book, a well or- 
ganized municipal library, and a perma- 
nent museum of municipal problems 
and methods. Perhaps the social serv- 
ice departments were fortunate to re- 
ceive as generous treatment as they did, 
but it is questionable whether, after the 
estimates for these branches of service 
had been cut to the very bone, it was wise 
to reduce them still further in an effort 
to make up the sum added to the school 
budget by the equal salary measure. It 
was such vital service as that planned 
in child hygiene and in the extension of 
the meagre hospital equipment for con- 
sumptives which were sacrificed in this 
eleventh-hour pruning. The needs of 
the city in the way of health, charities, 
and education have not been adequately 
met. The departments will be able to 
carry on their present work, but almost 
all their constructive plans are held up 
for twelve months. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“WANTED: A CHILD TO ADOPT” 


STERILIZE THE UNFIT 
To THE Epitor: 

I have read with great interest in your 
issue of October 14 the valuable article by 
Henry H. Goddard, entitled Wanted: a Child 
to Adopt. Mr. Goddard deals with a very 
vital question, and his picture of threatened 
dangers to communities through intermarriage 
with persons who were adopted as children 
from institutions is not overdrawn. 

Undoubtedly there are children occasionally 
to be found for adoption in institutions whose 
birth and lineage would be unshadowed by any 
taint, but common sense, as well as the tes- 
timony of those who have had the widest ex- 
perience, show us that such cases are ex- 
ceedingly rare. As Mr. Goddard so ably 
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points out, children who are held for adoption 
in institutions, and elsewhere as well, are 
almost without exception derived from in- 
efficient, if not from diseased, feeble-minded, 
or criminal stock, and to place them un- 
guarded in our American homes is to run 
the risk of their marrying later some unsus- 
pecting member of the better class among 
whom they live, and breeding children who 
will inherit the degenerate traits of their an- 
cestry. Of course, it will be urged that the 
lineage of any child, as far as it is known, 
should be fully made known to any family 
wishing to adopt that child; but all warning 
might prove useless, after a lapse of years, 
to the younger generation, and this precaution 
would in the long run undoubtedly be alto- 
gether inadequate to prevent the evil. 

The suggestion that such a class of children 
be colonized at the state’s expense if need be 
leads to the question as to the future develop- 
ment of such a colony; intermarriage among 
its members would of course take place, but 
what conditions would develop, physically and 
morally, in the course of a few generations 
bred from such ancestry? Imagination re- 
coils from the picture. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson in his brilliant arti- 
cle, Human Misfits, in the October Every- 
body's, seems to me to strike the right note 
and to suggest the oniy radical cure for this 
great evil of degeneracy. To quote from 
him: 

“Broadly considered, these individuals ought 
never to have been allowed to happen—but 
having happened, what then? Isolation, and 
such humane restraint as will protect society 
from their anti-social acts, is of course ob- 
vious, but society owes a still further duty to 
itself and to future generations. It would be 
a little short of criminal, from a biological 
point of view, to permit even the remotest pos- 
sibility of their causing other failures like 
themselves to appear in the next generation. 
Those of them whose defects are so gross as 
to require their constant confinement are of 
course by that fact prevented from reproduc- 
ing their kind; but the other and larger class, 
who are under favorable circumstances partly 
or completely self-supporting, cannot be so 
dealt with. For these, the only effective and 
intelligent treatment is sterilization.” 

How great would be the boon to the present 
generation, and how incalculable the benefit 
to all future generations, if all children in 
the class above referred to could be by this 
simple means so treated that reproduction 
would be impossible! The science of eugenics 
is in its infancy; but in it surely lies a great 
hope for the future of our race, if only we 
heed its warning and guiding voice. Already 
several states have passed laws requiring a 
certain class of criminals to undergo vasecto- 
my, and other states, it is to be earnestly 
hoped, will soon follow their enlightened 
example. A simple operation of this sort 
would be doubtless even more easily per- 
formed in childhood than in adult life, and if 
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ever an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, it would seem to be so in this case. 


Mary A. FARRINGTON. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


MAJORITY NOT DEGENERATE 
To THE EpiTor: 


By calling attention through his article, 
Wanted: A Child to Adopt, in THE SuRvEY 
for October 14, to the need for a thorough 
investigation and recording of the antecedents 
of dependent children, Dr. Henry H. Goddard 
has performed a distinct service to  child- 
helping work. His recommendation is in line 
with the present practice of the best agencies. 
Those who are foremost in the work employ 
trained investigators who make a complete in- 
quiry into the personal and family history of 
each child for whom care is sought. Defectives 
are sifted out and given institution care, so 
that only the sound and hopeful cases are left 
for placing out. The practice, wherever it 
exists, of placing out children of doubtful 
mentality or of known deficiency cannot be too 
strongly condemned. By emphasizing the 
danger of this, Dr. Goddard has earned the 
thanks of all who are striving for the best 
ideals in child-saving. 

There is a portion of the article that is re- 
gretted by friends of home-finding, however. 
I refer to the first part, where the impression 
is given that a large proportion, the greater 
number, in fact, of placed-out children are by 
heredity degenerates. This view overlooks the 
numerous children who come into the depend- 
ent class through some one of the many factors 
grouped as social mal-adjustment. But on this 
point the home-finding societies can speak for 
themselves. I wish merely to cite as bearing 
on the question the data gathered by the Chil- 
dren’s Village of the Seybert Institution in 
regard to the mentality and heredity of the 
children whom it has cared for. 

The work of this institution is to provide 
temporary care and training for dependent 
children of Philadelphia, preparatory to plac- 
ing them in family homes. Children are re- 
ceived from the Juvenile Court, through the 
Children’s Aid Society, the Society to Protect 
Children from Cruelty, and other organiza- 
tions. No child is received if some other 
agency is open to it. Hence the village popu- 
lation largely represents the left-overs, whose 
cases present some other feature than mere 
temporary care, such as training, physical up- 
building, or observation of mentality. The best 
class of dependent children, those who are 
attractive and immediately placeable, are not 
received. 

How, then, does this rather ill-favored group 
of dependent children appear when studied as 
to degeneracy? The most complete data we 
have is in regard to those who have entered 
since January I, 1910, when the Binet tests, 
championed in this country by the Vineland 
Training School, were adopted. There are 134 
children who have been examined in this way. 
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Of these, five tested above normal, eighty ex- 
actly at normal, twenty-four backward one 
year, twelve backward two years, eight back- 
ward three years, four backward four years, 
and one backward six years. Now the sur- 
prising thing about these results when reduced: 
to percentages is that they tally almost exactly 
with the results secured by the Vineland re- 
search department in its examination of 2000 
public school children with the Binet tests. 
They found that 15 per cent of the public 
school children tested from two to three years. 
backward. At Meadowbrook the percentage 
this group makes is 14.9. Children who test 
only one year backward are considered as 
practically normal. The percentage of feeble- 
minded among the public school children 
(those who test from four to six or seven. 
years backward) was 3; the similar group at 
the children’s village formed 2.6 per cent. The 
agreement with the showing made by an 
ordinary public school system is, to say the 
least, remarkable. 

Now as to the mentality of the members of 
this group who were placed out. There were 
twenty-two of the 134 who were thus disposed 
of. One of these was above normal, eighteen 
were normal, and three were backward one 
year. Hence all were normal children if 
judged by the standard set forth by Dr. God- 
dard in the article, in the Training School for 
January, 1911, entitled, Two Thousand Normaf 
Children Tested by the Binet Scale. 

What light is thrown on the heredity of these 
children by our records? The family history 
of eighty-four out of the 134 is negative as to 
feeble-mindedness or anything associated with 
it. Six, or 4.4 per cent, have feeble-minded- 
ness at some point or other in the family, near 
or remote. Twelve show a family history of 
insanity. One had a syphilitic inheritance. 
These are the only cases which showed any 
of the proved concomitants of feeble-minded- 
ness. In three cases it was impossible to find 
out anything about the family history. In 
twenty-eight cases drunkenness was a marked 
feature of the life of one or both parents. 
This is considered by the Vineland department 
as a frequent concomitant of feeble-minded- 
ness, but has not yet become generally recog- 
nized as such, Certainly drunkenness cannot 
be considered a transmissible neurosis in alf 
these cases. However, if we admit drunken- 
ness as a taint, there remain 62 per 
cent, the larger part, of these children who 
cannot be classed as degenerates. If we ex- 
clude all or part of the cases where drunken- 
ness figures from the hereditary degenerates, 
the percentage of those with sound inheritance 
becomes much larger. 

The impression gained from the figures just 
quoted as to the mental equipment of these 
children is further reinforced by a canvass of 
their school records while here. The school 
system is so arranged that a child can be pro- 
moted in three, six, or nine months, in fact, 
just about as fast as he can do the work, except 
for the limitation made by the adjustment of 
the school work to terms. The grades in so 
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far as they differ at all are considered more 
difficult than the similarly named grades in 
the public schools. Of the 134 children, 
seventy-two of school age were here six 
months or more. Their rate of progress was 
as follows: making a grade in three months, 
four; in six months, twenty-seven; in nine 
months, seventeen; in twelve months, sixteen; 
in fifteen months, six; no progress, two. I 
have no figures from public schools where the 
“lock-step” or the rigid insistence on one year 
to one grade has been abolished with which 
to compare these, but certainly the rate of pro- 
gress given here does not indicate a degenerate 
group. 

I recognize that the figures quoted above do 
not represent enough cases to be conclusive. 
I offer them now simply as showing a tendency. 
We will have to accumulate data for thousands 
of cases before we can consider anything as 
established. But the tendency is especially 
striking from its appearing in a group repre- 
senting the worse rather than the better cases. 
It would seem to corroborate the view of 
heredity adopted by Dr. Patten, in his New 
Basis of Civilization, that the factors which 
affect the germ cells are comparatively few, 
and that improvement of social conditions will 
reclaim the greater part of human wreckage. 


Oscar M. SULLIVAN, 
Supervisor Care and Hducation, 
Children’s Village of the 
Seybert Institution. 
Meadowbrook, Pa. 


MENTAL AVERAGE HIGH 
To THE EpiTor: 


The article by Dr. Goddard in THE SuRvEY 
of October 14 attracted and amused me—first 
because I have charge of the placing-out of 
children, secondly because of the purely aca- 
demic nature of the discussion and the evident 
unfamiliarity with the conditions generally ob- 
taining. Taking up the various points as they 
appear in the article, we will grant for the 
present that the bulk of the children for whom 
homes are to be found come from more or less 
profligate, non-intelligent, and non-self-respect- 
ing parentage. 

The gift of a calf by a farmer subject to 
the conditions given is inapplicable to the sub- 
ject under consideration. Not one farmer in 
fifty keeps pedigreed stock that would be con- 
taminated by mingling with a “grade” stranger 
(that might turn out to be more profitable, as 
frequently happens, than anyone of his blooded 
cattle) and, I’m sure, not one farmer in, let’s 
say, ten would turn down a chance to add to 
his herd a healthy, vigorous calf on the con- 
ditions given. It should be remembered that 
at least 75 per cent of the milk daily marketed 
for public use comes from grade cattle and 
not from pedigreed stock. It is a well known 
fact among breeders that a pedigreed individ- 
ual, to equal or surpass sire or dam, must be 
developed by an intelligent system of feeding, 
care, and manipulation. And the broad- 
minded breeder will also tell you that the 
same care, feeding, and manipulation given 
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from early in life will improve “scrub” stock 
marvelously beyond its forbears—but this fact 
is not given wide publicity, as it “hurts the 
business.” So it is among the patrons of the 
placing-out departments of most homes. 
Forty-nine out of fifty are bragging of what 
they have ascended from—their development— 
rather than from what they are descended, 
and are willing to take a chance on feeding 
and other care turning out a fairly profitable 
member of the “herd” from a youngster who 
might under neglect and other circumstances 
be a more worthless “beast” than its progeni- 
tors. Also, 75 per cent of-the world’s work 
is done by that ascending class of people rather 
than by the pedigreed stock; judging from 
frequent newspaper articles the offspring of 
the latter class, in the case of both man and 
beast, is raised with the sole object of bringing 
the highest price at the “fancy stock auction”! 

The “stock” which this home in common 
with others (outside of institutions for feeble- 
minded) offers freely to the public comes from 
ancestry mostly defective in one point only 
and with many good points apart from that; 
and our mangy, feeble-minded, diseased candi- 
dates for public favor are cared for in the 
colonies as advocated by Dr. Goddard. Then 
too, this home at least—and probably most 
placing-out agencies show the same ratio— 
has at present only two children (out of forty- 
seven under supervision) in homes where 
there are other children not yet of legal age 
of maturity, so that the possibility of marriage 
of our children with degenerates is’ more or 
less of a “bogie.” It is true that “disease and 
mental deficiency and possibly crime are trans- 
mitted from parents to children,” etc., but it 
is also true that they are not transmitted in 
just aS many instances. If we are to believe 
our scientists in degeneracy, not five out of 
every one hundred of our population is free 
from all the “stigmata of degeneracy,” all the 
rest showing one or more of the signs. Dr. 
Goddard could probably point to several in his 
own personality (all men of genius have them 
in more or less marked degree), and as with 
them, so it is and, just as long as love and 
not “science” rules people’s lives, will be largely 
with the adopted child: we will be willing to 
put up with such defects as are not too serious, 
if only they can give us in return comfort, 
joy, inspiration, or even profit. And in many 
cases the supposed defect and taint has been 
found to be non-existent. 

Speaking from several years of practical ex- 
perience and observation, while it is true that 
a small percentage of homeless and neglected 
children come under the classification of 
feeble-minded, I think I am safe in saying 
that a major percentage will average as high 
mentally or otherwise, under equally favorable 
environment, as so-called “normal” children, 
and a small percentage will show some little 
genius along one or more lines. It must be 
remembered that most of the cases coming 
under Dr. Goddard’s inspection in institutions 
for feeble-minded are the deeply ingrained 
and extreme cases and not at all comparable 
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to the usual destitute child. Nothing could 
manifest this more clearly than the usual quick 
response of the latter to the improved con- 
ditions, noticed by all placing-out agents—a 
characteristic noticeably lacking in the actually 
feeble-minded, to the best of my recollection of 
several years in work in institutions for feeble- 
minded. Unfortunately scientific knowledge 
is far from universal in extent and there are 
many factors unknown to it working bene- 
ficently in the mental life of the race which 
offset and dispel asserted evils, even as our 
“bacteria bogie” led us to find years ago. And, 
to speak briefly, as most of the feeble-minded- 
ness began back in the forbears through long 
continued, strenuous practice of abnormal 
habits or exceedingly unfavorable environment, 
just so the adoption and long-continued prac- 
tice of opposite habits and of favorable en- 
vironment helps to eliminate, not merely hold 
in abeyance, those same characteristics. 

I might also add that the progressive homes 
—I do not know about the agencies—do give 
as full particulars as are known regarding 
every child, except names, advise as to 
the desirability of selected children for that 
particular family, and keep in touch with them 
for years. 

Ernest WYKES, 
Superintendent Home for the Friendless. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


WOMAN AND LABOR 
To THE Eprtor: 

In my opinion your reviewer, in your issue 
of September 9, has been far too easy on Olive 
Schreiner’s Woman and Labor. This ap- 
pears to be, indeed, the general attitude to- 
ward the book, which may be accounted for in 
part by the fact that it proceeds with such a 
rush of vehement utterance that the reader, 
unless very wary, cannot hold fast and. col- 
lect himself in the midst of the flood of words, 
and in part because it favors a good cause. 

The excuse made by Mrs. Schreiner and ac- 
cepted by your reviewer for presenting an ob- 
viously one-sided view of woman's relation 
to labor—that she is reviving only one phase 
of an originally comprehensive work on Woman 
which had been destroyed—is inadequate, for 
once occupied with the one phase chosen for 
revival, she treats it not at all as a part but 
as the whole. 

She lays it down as a general proposition 
that the development of our modern industrial 
system has on the one hand been progressive- 
ly restricting the field of woman’s activity by 
taking work out of the home into the factory, 
and on the other hand has been making it 
more and more possible to maintain the now 
idle woman in a dependent condition as a 
“parasite.” This process has already affected 
vast masses of women and may in time 
threaten the entire body, she thinks, and the 
consequence of this parasitism, according to 
her views, is not only degeneracy of the indi- 
vidual but decay of the race; and it is an un- 
easy sense of this danger to the race which 
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gives the motive to the woman’s labor move- 
ment, in contrast to the man’s labor movement, 
which is carried on for the sake of increased 
material prosperity. F 

Nothing could be more misleading. In the 
vivid series of pictures with which Mrs. 
Schreiner illustrates her thesis, she shows only 
those readjustments of labor by which work 
is taken from the hands of women in the home. 
She utterly fails to give the companion pic- 
ture of the woman following the work out of 
the home to the factory. She forgets, or per- 
haps never knew, that the introduction of ma- 
chinery sometimes actually displaces male la- 
bor by female labor, and that certain inven- 
tions, as for example the typewriter, have 
automatically opened the gates of opportunity 
to more thousands. of women than the “con- 
scious resistance” of leisure-class women to 
tens. 

She does not note that even on the level of 
comparative prosperity (reached by a compara- 
atively small proportion of the community 
after all) which permits the maintenance of a 
dependent class of women, a rising standard 
of living makes it increasingly difficult for the 
male support of the family to meet the de- 
mands on him. At once a strictly economic 
motive to further exertion is brought into play, 
felt by the women of the family as well as by 
the men. 

As a matter of plain fact, the mass of 
women who are to-day striving for wider econ- 
omic opportunity are not doing so in order to 
relieve themselves of superfluous energy or 
through any fantastic notions about “the race,” 
but with the much more sensible and credit- 
able motive of securing, through labor, the 
means of sustaining themselves and those 
dependent upon them, in accordance, as nearly 
as they can manage it, with the standard of 


‘decent living established by their community. 


‘Lhis book is, indeed, so vague in statement— 
for we are not even told in any definite way 
just what the author means by ‘“‘parasitism’”— 
and so contradictory, that one cannot be cer- 
tain of formulating, without fear of refutation 
from some one or other of her pages, the 
substance of her doctrine. 

But I think the emphasis of treatment shows 
that the above is a fair presentation of her 
main idea, and that this idea is a mistaken 
one. The book is evidently based on exceeding- 
ly narrow personal observation, on misunder- 
stood and misapplied economic generalization, 
and on biological assumptions which it is not 
fitting for the layman to make. 

Why should your reviewer excuse the short- 
comings of this book on the ground that the 
original work was burned up twelve years ago, 
so that naturally the present work is a little 
out of date! The matter presented was out of 
date even at that time; and, in any case, 
what has Mrs. Schreiner been doing in the 
last twelve years that she could not learn 
a little something of modern industrial his- 
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Tenement Ifouse Department. 
New York. City of New York. — 
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VICE AND WAGES 


To THE EnprTor: 


My attention was attracted by the reference 
in THE Survey to a lack of any statistics that 
would show the proportion of department- 
store workers living at home, this question 
being discussed in the letter of Joseph D. 
Holmes criticising the report of the Chicago 
Vice Commission. 

Mr. Holmes states that no statistics are 
given in that report and adds that perhaps 
none are to be had, and the commission, ac- 
cording to the editor, acknowledges its lack 
of statistics. I think the commission must 
have overlooked the report published by the 
Census on Women at Work, also the recent 
report by the Bureau of Labor on Wage- 
Earning Women in Stores and Factories. 

Lhe census report compiles data, taken from 
the 1900 census schedules, for the women em- 
ployed in various ogcupations in twenty-seven 
of the principal cities of the United States. 
This tabulation included 65,186 women over 
fifteen years of age or, using the census 
phrase, “sixteen years of age and over,” who 
were employed as saleswomen, and of this 
number 60,062 were single women. Of the 
single women, 51,693, or 86.1 per cent, were 
living at home, as was indicated by the fact 
that they were related to the head of the 
household in which they lived. This comes 
pretty near giving a direct answer to the spe- 
cific question which Mr. Holmes raises, and it 
indicates that his guess of from 80 to 85 per 
cent was a very good guess, erring slightly 
on the side of conservatism. 

Of the 51,693 single women returned as liv- 
ing at home, 30,006 were living with father; 
that is, in a household the head of which was 
the father of the girl or woman at work; 13,380 
with mother; and 7,432 with some other rela- 
tive. - 

The census report, moreover, throws some 
light on the question of the extent to which 
these women and girls are dependent upon 
their own earnings for support, for it classi- 
fies them with respect to the number of other 
breadwinners in the family in which they 
live. Thus it appears that of the 51,693 
single women employed as saleswomen and 
living at home, 13,261 lived in a family in 
which there was one other breadwinner; 
15,605 where there were two other breadwin- 
ners; and 20,280 where there were more than 
two other breadwinners; while 2,547 lived at 
home in families in which there were no 
other breadwinners. 

It appears, therefore, that about 82 per 
cent of the single women and girls employed 
as saleswomen were not entirely dependent 
upon their own earnings. On the other hand, 
2,547, or 4.2 per cent of the total number, ap- 
parently had to support not only themselves, 
but perhaps others dependent upon them, while 
8,369, or 13.9 per cent of the total number, 
were returned as boarding (including per- 
hans some who lived with their employers) 
and, presumably, had to support themselves 
at least from their own earnings. 
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In the census report this tabulation is pre- 
sented separately by occupations for each of 
the twenty-seven selected cities, and the work- 
ers at the same time are classified by general 
nativity into four main classes: namely, na- 
tive white of native parents, native white 
born of foreign parents, foreign-born white, 
and the Negro. 

In the city of Chicago the number of single 
women working as saleswomen was reported 
as 6,593, and of that number 5,643, or 85.6 per 
cent, were living at home and 5,399, or 81.9 
per cent, in families in which there were other 
breadwinners. 

In Manhattan and Bronx boroughs, New 
York, the total is 13,208, of whom 11,367, or 
86.1 per cent, lived at home, and 10,834, or 82 
per cent, in homes where there were other 
breadwinners, 

In Brooklyn borough, New York, were 
6,029 saleswomen who were single, 5,471, 
or 90.7 per cent, of whom lived at home, and 
5,192, or 86.1 per cent, with other breadwin- 
ners. 

Similar comparisons may be made upon the 
basis of these statistics for other cities for 
several classes of the population and different 
occupations. This report may, I think, be 
commended to the attention of all persons who 
may have occasion to study the relationship 
between the wages of women, the cost of liv- 
ing, and the social evil. Copies of the re- 
port may be secured upon application to the 
director of the census, or to the writer. 

JosepH A. Hutt, 


Chief Statistician Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 


Washington, D. C. 


BACK TO SOURCES 
To THE EpIToR: 


I believe in all the protective and social laws 
we have passed and are projecting. Housing 
reforms, child labor laws, compulsory educa- 
tion, injury indemnity, shorter hours for 
women and minors, and pensions—these are 
drastic remedies for dread diseases. Our 
industrial and social system infécts and the 
body politic must disinfect. But is not some- 
thing else needed? There are causes for all 
ills, few of them are providential or unavoid- 
able. We had cholera up to the sixties and 
vellow fever into the eighties. We got rid 
of both by closing the wells and privies, making 
sewers and controlling water supply, cleaning 
the streets and alleys, and airing the tenements. 
We removed the causes and the thing was 
done. City congestion and poverty are made up 
of the stream from the country—domestic and 
foreign. The cities and the factories are 
erowing fabulously, the farms are in many 
parts vacant, in no old state are they keeping 
pace with the total. There are causes for 
this migration, curable causes. Turn the en- 
ergy that now goes into relief in the cities 
or one half of it, into the country to educate 
for rural life, to organize socially, to intro- 
duce cooperative business, and the conditions 
which now turn the face of the young town- 
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ward can be changed, country life made at- 
tractive as of old, and the migration stopped. 
There would still be some dependents, but 
there need be no unemployed, no congestion, 
no unfit housing. Labor would be at a pre- 
mium, wages and conditions better. Per- 
suade manufacturers to locate in country towns 
and make garden cities for factory, homes, 
and recreation. 

I have done both and know them to be 
workable. With their large planning, charity 
organizations confess that their work has been 
only relief and not cure. They should devise 
plans to tackle the causes at their sources. 


St. Louis, Mo. N. O. NEtson. 


JOTTINGS 


Philadelphia Child Welfare Conference- 
Exhibit—aA Philadelphia Child Welfare Plan- 
ning Conference is announced for November 
20 to 20, together with a two-weeks’ exhibit 
of city and private work for children to be 
displayed at the city hall. Like the Municipal 
Planning Conference of last spring, the re- 
sponsibility for it rests on the municipality. 
The various committees include about two hun- 
dred names, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, president 
of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, being chairman 
of the executive committee, and the other 
members being Dr. J. S. Neff, Jacob Gimbel, 
F. W. Forbes, Mary S. Garrett, Dr. Robert 
N. Willson, Mrs. George K. Johnson, Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. Carter. “This conference-exhibit,” 
writes Mrs Schoff, “is Philadelphia’s study 
on child welfare; a summing up of what is 
done, what is lacking, and what may be done 
to give to every Philadelphia child the best 
opportunity for physical, mental, and moral 
development, the municipality itself taking the 
initiative. Every home, every school, every 
church, every citizen, every organization, 
whether of men or women, is asked to co- 
operate, for the city that wisely cares for its 
children is the city that will have the greatest 
future. The rights of the children when re- 
garded and considered will show a decrease of 
infant mortality, decrease of juvenile crime, 
decrease of adult criminality, decrease of pris- 
ons and hospitals and of asylums.” 


Austin Dam Disaster—Prodded perhaps by 
Governor Tener, the coroner’s jury which is 
charged with investigating the flood at Austin 
has resumed its hearings. 


Labor Committee of United States Steel 
Corporation—The _ stockholders’ committee, 
appointed to investigate labor conditions, as a 
result of Charles M. Cabot’s motion at the an- 
nual meeting of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has been announced by Judge Gary. 
Stuyvesant Fish, formerly president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad is chairman, the 
other members being T. DeWitt Cuyler of 
Philadelphia, a director of the Atchison, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Haven railroads; Darius 
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Miller, president of the Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy; Charles L. Taylor, formerly sec- 
retary of the Carnegie Steel Co. and chairman 
of the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission; and 
Charles A. Painter, banker, of Pittsburgh. 
See THE Survey for July 22.—P. 591. 


National Municipal League at Richmond.— 
With its attention directed to a legion of the 
problems of city government, the National 
Municipal League -will hold its annual meet- 
ing November 13-16 in Richmond, Va., under 
the presidency of William Dudley Foulke. His 
annual address on Effective Municipal Govern- 
ment will set forth the results of a study 
made by him last summer of the actual 
administration of government in a_ typical 
German city. At the morning session of 
November 14 a statement on City Government 
by Commission will be read as prepared by a 
committee consisting of Richard S. Childs, 
New York, secretary of the Short Ballot Or- 
ganization, Prof. William*B. Munro, assistant 
professor of Government at Harvard, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, editor City Government by 
Commission, secretary of the League, Prof. 
Charles A. Beard, Columbia University, and 
editor of the Digest of Short Ballot Charters, 
ee Ernest S. Bradford, of Washington, 

This topic looms large on the program. In 
the afternoon of the fourteenth municipal civil 
service reform will be discussed by Charles 
J. Bonaparte, Baltimore, former attorney- 
general of the United States. Other subjects 
slated for discussion are The German Im- 
perial Unearned Increment Tax; Housing, 
Health, and Morals; Civic Surveys, Civic Ed- 
ucations etc 


HELP WANTED 


Executive Secretary 


An Executive Secretary wanted at 
The National Farm School. Applicant 
must have experience in organizing and 
in propaganda work. 


Address, stating salary expected, Dr. 


Jos. Krauskopf, Pres., 4715 Pulaski 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE graduate with highest ref- 
erences and experience in social work would 
like to tutor or read to woman interested in 
social movements. Two dollars per hour. 
Answer Tutor, Survey. 


For the Home 


[ESSONS in COOKING 2 Freq. 
pe oe Boe Se et A AS 
New home-study course, 260 menus with recipes and 
al as for prepa : ee meal. 
anced Diet, Menus for ions. Special i 
otc: Send 50, for frst 21 lessoaate Sonne ven ee a 


American School of Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago Ill, 


Food Economy, 


SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE DESERTION OF THE STREET CLEANERS 

With the incidents and merits of the controversy between Commissioner 
Edwards and the street cleaners of New York city we shall have occasion to 
deal later. At this writing the outcome is not clearly discernible. In one 
aspect, however, it furnishes already a most impressive object lesson and the 
lesson should be taken to heart. That lesson is that the public service should 
not be subject, in fact must not be subjected, to strikes, lockouts, and other vicis- 
situdes of the industrial warfare. For the army of street cleaners to throw 
up their jobs simultaneously in order to enforce their demands should be re- 
garded not as a strike but as desertion, and desertion on the field of battle in 
the face of the enemy. No one who has walked through the slime of the un- 
swept streets and seen and smelt the uncollected and disintegrating garbage will 
question the fundamental importance of the street cleaning service and the ele- 
mentary necessity of keeping it in continuous operation. 

The right to strike is not lightly to be denied; but society’s right to self- 
preservation is paramount. That any community should tolerate the possibility 
of such a wholesale desertion after even a single experience with it is unthinkable. 
Heretofore we have not taken measures to prevent such a catastrophe, because 
heretofore policemen, firemen, health inspectors, and street cleaners have not 
been in the habit of trying to influence their wages, their hours of labor, or the 
conditions of their employment by such drastic means. Now that we know the 
danger we must take suitable precautions against it. 

We do not suggest that these particular offenders against the public health 
and order should be dealt with summarily as if they had violated a statute. To 
twist the law of conspiracy to meet the case would be impracticable and unfair. 
This particular situation has had to be handled as an unforeseen emergency, and 
of the methods by which it was handled in its earlier stages perhaps the less 
said the better. What should be done, however, is to enact a law making it a 
misdemeanor to strike in any branch of the public service and providing suitable 
penalties. Such a law might extend also to quasi-public corporations such as 
railways, express companies, water companies, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies. Strikes and lockouts may remain for a time the last resort for settling 
strictly private disputes, although a little more civilization will surely send them 
entirely to the scrap-heap of discarded barbarities. In the public service cer- 
tainly and probably in the public service corporations also the time has already 
come for decisive action. Under modern conditions the daily food supply is 
dependent upon uninterrupted railway service, as the public health is imme- 
diately dependent upon the uninterrupted cleaning of the streets, and the public 
safety upon the fidelity of the police force. Such a general railway strike as 
those which have occurred recently in France, England, and Ireland may take 
place here at any time, and adequate measures should be taken in advance against 
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the paralysis of trade and industry, of the primary functions of the life of the 
community, which such a calamity involves. France called the railway strikers 
as reservists to the colors. England appointed a parliamentary commission to 
make a quick investigation, and the government let it be known that by its own 
direct intervention if necessary the railway service would be kept in operation. 
These methods are not open to us, and, although in an extreme emergency some 
device might be found, it is surely more rational to profit by the experience of 
others and by our own experiences before we are brought to extremities, 

The denial of the right to strike implies of course the creation of some ade- 
quate means of sifting the grievances and demands of those who are engaged 
in the public service. If the legislature does not itself desire to fix wages and 
the conditions of employment some impartial tribunal could be established for 
the purpose. If men are not allowed to strike they must have their chance to 
make their appeal elsewhere and their just demands must be met. The ma- 
chinery for meeting them must be such as commands public confidence and 
democratic support. An impartial inquiry by some body not amenable to the 
employer and on the other hand not open to undue influence from the side of the 
employes must take the place of the trial of strength. After all, how unsatis- 
factory and inconclusive the strike has shown itself to be as a means of settling 
disputes! It is scarcely more logical or equitable than the mediaeval trial by 
water and fire. The result depends often upon many incidental circumstances 
with which the merits of the case have no connection. Useful in default of 
something better, even indispensable, in the early stages of a labor movement, 
the strike is surely not an ideal arbiter, at least between the state and its own 
employes. When security of employment has once been established, and wages 
are determined, as they may be at least roughly, with some reference to the 
cost of living and of maintaining the prevailing standard of life, the strike loses 
its justification and becomes unnecessary. When we suggest that, in the public 
service at least, desertion should be definitely forbidden, we recognize that the 
status of the employe must be additionally safeguarded in these respects. The 
state under such circumstances deliberately assumes responsibility for the condi- 
tions of employment and must provide adequate mechanism for discharging 
that responsibility fairly and justly. 

Let us begin by making strikes in the municipal service both impossible and 
unnecessary. 
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TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS 
CARNEGIE’S LATEST GIFT 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, chartered last June by the state 
legislature, and organized on November 
10, has been given $25,000,000 by its 
founder. It is intended that the business 
of founding and aiding libraries and ed- 
ucational institutions, which has been 
carried on by Mr. Carnegie as an indi- 
vidual for many years, will be turned 
over at an early date and carried on 
by the corporation. The purposes of 
the latter, as stated in the act passed by 
the New York legislature June g last, 
are as fo_lows: 

Section 1. Andrew Carnegie,* Elihu Root, 
Henry S. Pritchett, William N. Frew, Robert 
S. Woodward, Charles L. Taylor, Robert A. 
Franks, James Bertram, and their successors 
are hereby constituted a body corporate by 
the name of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, for the purpose of receiving and 
maintaining a fund or funds and applying 
the income thereof to promote the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge among the 
people of the United States, by aiding tech- 
nical schools, institutions of higher learning, 
libraries, scientific research, hero funds, use- 
ful publications, and by such other agencies 
and means as shall from time to time be 
found appropriate therefor. 


Five of the incorporators named are 
the heads of the various great philanthro- 
pic trus.. hitherto established by Mr. 
Carnegie, Mr. Root being president of the 
Carnegie <adowment for International 
Peace, Dr. Pritchett president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, Mr. Frew president 
of the board of trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh, Mr. Woodward 
president of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, and Mr. Taylor president 
of the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission. 
Mr. Frauks is president of the Home 
Trust Company and Mr. Carnegie’s 
business representative, and Mr. Ber- 
tram is Mr. Carnegie’s private secre- 
tary. The new corporation, therefore, 
becomes a ganglion of philanthropic 
funds with resources directly and in- 
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directly at its command probably larger 
than those of any other benevolent in- 
stitution in the world. Its definite or- 
ganization .has followed promptly upon 
Mr. Carnegie’s return from Europe Oc- 
tober 20 last. The incorporators met at 
Mr. Carnegie’s house on November 10, 
accepted the charter, adopted the con- 
stitution and by-laws, and elected the 
following officers: 

President, Andrew Carnegie; 

Vice-president, Elihu Root; 

Treasurer, Robert A. Franks; 

Secretary, James Bertram. 


Mr. Carnegie transferred to the cor- 
poration $25,000,000 par value first 
mortgage gold bonds of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Carnegie will be seventy-seven 
years old on November 25, so that sixty- 
three years after he began work as a 
bobbin boy in a textile mill and ten years 
after his retirement from the American 
steel industry he rounds into a whole his 
scheme of philanthropic foundations 
and endows them jointly with an em- 
peror’s ransom. This latest gift, it is 
estimated, raises Mr. Carnegie’s bene- 
factions above the $200,000,000 mark. 


10-HOUR LAW BEFORE 
OHIO’S SUPREME BENCH 


Louis D. Brandeis, “New England’s 
attorney for the people,” has been invited 
by the state of Ohio to defend the Wo- 
man’s Ten-Hour Law before the Ohio 
Supreme Court. It was Mr. Brandeis 
who successfully defended the Oregon 
Ten-Hour Law before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. With the 
assistance of Josephine Goldmark he 
submitted a brief which brought the 
scientific and economic experience of 
the world before the Supreme bench of 
Illinois in a similar case and led it to 
reverse its decision of the 90’s. Now 
the Ohio Supreme Court is to pass upon 
a kindred law enacted at the last session 
of the legislature. 

Ohio well protects working children 
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and girls by prohibiting their employ- 
ment after seven o’clock in the evening 
and by limiting their hours to eight a 
day. Ohio safe-guards young girls up 
to eighteen years, a higher standard than 
prevails, for instance, in New York and 
Illinois. But on the other hand, up to 
this year, although more than twenty 
states had some kind of protective leg- 
islation against the over-work of adult 
women, Ohio had no such law. Along 
with California, Washington, Missouri, 
and Wisconsin, the Ohio legislature of 
I9II, in response to public opinion, took 
action to come abreast of the progressive 
industrial commonwealths. 

The Ohio law provides that women 
may not be employed more than ten 
hours in one day, nor more than fifty- 
four hours in the week, in such places 
of employment as factories, work-shops, 
restaurants, dress-making establishments, 
and telephone or telegraph offices. The 
law has a flaw from the social workers’ 
standpoint in following the Michigan 
statute which exempts canneries from 
the restriction of hours. 

During the past three years the Su- 
preme Courts of the United States and 
of Illinois, Michigan, Louisiana, Virginia, 
and Missouri have decided that state 
legislature may safe guard the health 
of women by limiting their hours of 
labor. Similar cases are pending in 
California and Washington. The Ohio 
case was heard last month by Judge 
Dilion of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Franklin county, who held the law con- 
stitutional. The state Supreme Court 
has granted the application for leave 
to carry this test case from the county 
court of Common Pleas direct to the 
Supreme bench, in appearing for the 
state before which Attorney General 
Hogan has enlisted Mr. Brandeis’s co- 
operation. 


HERE’S TO THE HOMES 
OF ALL HOOSIERDOM 


Indiana has the first State Housing 
Association. The prime mover in its 
organization is Albion Fellows Bacon 
of Evansville, a director of the National 
Housing Association and the author of 
the Indiana housing law of 1909. Lin- 
ton A. Cox, of Indianapolis, is presi- 
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dent, C.’S. Grout treasurer, and Mrs.. - 
Bacon secretary. These were the leaders 
in the campaign before the Indiana leg- 
islature last year for a more advanced 
statute which would have put Indiana 
at the top of the list of states. They 
lost by one vote after a rousing legisla- 
tive battle, one of those defeats which in 
the long run sometimes prove better than 
victories, for it attracted popular notice, 
and the methods used by the law’s op- 
ponents excited general indignation. 
The result has been a widespread inter- 
est, not only in Indiana, but also in the 
neighboring states of Ohio and Illinois, 
where Mrs. Bacon has been in great de- 
mand as a speaker at conventions, con- 
ferences, and chautauquas. 

The purpose of the association is to 
educate the state on improved housing, 
to improve the present housing law, and 
to sec.re enforcement. The state body 
is modelled upon the National Housing 
Association, the chief difference being 
that the state organization will have a 
lo.al chairman in each city, who will 
have charge of local membership, pub- 
licity, investigations, etc. The slogan of 
the new organization is “The Homes of 
Indiana.” and to judge by the news- 
paper headlines, the slogan has reached 
them. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY 


In response to the invitation of the 
United States government, twenty-one 
foreign countries and twenty-nine states 
have given notice to date that they will 
be represented at the International Con- 
gress of Hygiene and Demography which 
is to be held at Washington, September 
23-28, 1912. The object of the congress 
is to extend the knowledge and improve 
the practice in. hygiene, public health, 
and vital statistics in the countries which 
participate. 

The work of the congress will include 
an exhibition, together with a series of 
scientific meetings in which leading spe- 
cialists from all over the world, includ- 
ing representatives of our state and city 
health authorities, will take part. Eight 
sessions will be devoted to hygiene, in- 
cluding microbiology, parasitology, dia- 
tetics, and physiology ; hygiene of in- 
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fancy, of childhood, and of the school; 
industrial and occupational hygiene; 
the control of infectious diseases; state 
and municipal hygiene; hygiene of traf- 
fic and transportation; military, naval, 
and tropical hygiene. The final session 
will be devoted to demography. 

Provisional programs for all three 
sessions have been worked out. In pre- 
paring an exhibit showing recent prog- 
ress and the present status of the public 
health movement, some twenty state 
committees, as well as representatives of 
foreign countries, are co-operating with 
the organization committee of the con- 
gress. 

The president of the congress is Dr. 
Henry P. Walcott, president of the 
Massachusetts Board of Health. Dr. 
John S. Fulton, of Baltimore, is general 
Secretary, anda Dre Ja We ocheres- 
chewsky of the United States Public 
Health Service is in charge of the ex- 
hibit. The president of the United States 
is honorary president. The committee 
on organization comprises sixty-eight 
names of experts on medical and social 
matters in all parts of the country. The 
secretary's address is Army Medical 
Museum, Washington, D. C. The 
membership fee .is $5. 


“HEALTH DAY’? AND A 
“HEALTH HARANGUE”’ 


To help in “making Boston school 
children the healthiest in the world” the 
Boston School Committee, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Thomas F. Harrington, 
the director of hygiene, conducted its an- 
nual “Health Day” in October. 
lower grades the school nurses gave 
talks on the care of the teeth,. school 
luncheons, cleanliness, and posture. In 
the elementary and high school classes 
a circular letter was read, which, as a 
health preachment for school purposes, 
may prove suggestive to other cities: 


Sitting and standing in a natural, free, 
straight-back position exercises the back 
muscles and give the spine strength and sta- 
bility. This means good circulation, good 
breathing, and healthy nerve-supply to the 
whole body. The games and plays in the 
early grades, as well as the setting-up drill 
and apparatus work in the high schools, have 
all been selected and planned to develop a 
firm arch, a straight spine, and a good chest 
capacity. 
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The examples of the benefit of cleanliness 
are no less striking than those of proper 
posture. The whole germ theory of disease 
rests almost wholly upon whether or not the 
germ of a particular disease can find ele- 
ments of uncleanliness with which to unite 
for its growth and development. Dirt on the 
teeth results in decay. Dirt on the skin re- 
sults in skin eruptions and skin clogging. 
Dirt in the form of waste products means dis- 
ease if not removed regularly. 

Fresh air is needed for the system during 
the sleeping hours as well as during the wak- 
ing hours. Air that has once been breathed 
is not fit to be breathed again. We should 
live in the open air, and if possible sleep in 
the open air, so as to get the fullest supply of 
pure air. 

Sunshine kills many of the germs of dis- 
ease, and if we live in the sunshine the body 
takes up this power of the sun’s rays and 
stores it up to fight disease. Our blood be- 
comes pale when we are deprived of sunshine, 
because it loses the force which the sun gives 
to the body. The loss of this force makes us 
easy prey for the germs of disease. Games, 
plays, athletics, and exercises in the open air 
and in the sunshine have been made a part 
of the school work because they offer the 
best means for an abundance of fresh air 
and sunshine. 

The moral health is also dependent upon 
cleanliness and sunshine. The girl or boy 
whose mind is unclean, whether from evil 
associations, evil practices, unclean books, 
speech, or amusements, who does not live in 
the open sunshine of contidence with himself 
and with his parents, will sooner or later fall 
a vicitim to disease more serious than any 
physical ills. The boy who saps his life dur- 
ing the growing period by cigarette smok- 
ing, by excessive indulgence in athletics, or by 
a life devoid of recreation, is destroying an 
armor against attacks from disease which he 
must sooner or later meet. 

Sunshine, both in nature and of the per- 
son, means joy and happiness. It is the best 
tonic we possess. Every person can possess 
it in abundance; with it all work is a pleas- 
ure; without it no labor is satisfying. The 
hoy and the girl who grasp these lessons and 
make them the rule of life will lay a founda- 
tion for moral and physical health which will 
guarantee a degree of efficiency in later life 
far in excess of any estimation of success 
measured by any other terns. 


THREE PHASES 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Three new community enterprises 
have been launched this fall in Pitts- 
burgh—a campaign for the conserva- 
tion of child life, an economic survey, 
and a movement for boosting the district 
industrially. 

The campaign for the conservation of 
child life includes a definite program, 
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frequent conferences, and the inspira- 
tion of visiting speakers. Through 
these the Associated Charities and the 
120 bodies with which it is affiliated 
hope to concentrate attention for a year 
on the needs of Pittsburgh boys and girls 
in such manner as will lift the commun- 
ity’s provision for them to a new level. 

The plan, as announced through 
Secretary Charles F. Weller, has struck 
a popular chord both with Pittsburgh 
newspapers and among the religious 
workers of the city. Delegates from the 
constituent organizations will hold the 
first of the series of conferences on 
November 13, taking as their subject 
Juvenile Delinquency: Its Causes and 
their Possible Removal. Topics assign- 
ed for succeeding conferences are: 


Progress and problems in the institutional 
care and training of dependent children. 

Plans for the placing of dependent children, 
and the graduation of institutional children 
into normal family life. 

Schooling and its proper relations to the 
after-life of the pupils. 

Housing and home conditions; improvements 
needed. ; 

Charity problems: including “school pen- 
sions” for the children of widows, compul- 
sory support by neglectful fathers, adequate 
feeding, and the prevention of pauperization. 

Working children: including newsboys, mes- 
sengers, and bootblacks; their needs. 

Health problems: including tuberculosis, the 
prevention of infant mortality, and the pro- 
motion of efficiency. 

Moral problems: including sex hygiene, the 
work of churches, boys’ clubs, settlements, and 
the “Boy Scout” movement. 

Play, amusements, and recreation; dangers 
and needs. 


Americanization of foreign-born families. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PROMOTION 


The Pittsburgh Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission was launched by the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce in 
September. An extensive program has 
been adopted on the lines’ suggested by 
the title of the commission and a cam- 
paign inaugurated for a $250,000 fund 
wherewith to conduct a three years’ effort 
“for the advertisement and exploitation 
of Pittsburgh’s resources.” Members of 
the commission are H. P. Bope, presi- 
dent; F. F. Nicola, vice-president; W. 
H. Donner, treasurer: D. P. Black, Mor- 
tris Baer, James C. Chaplin, W. C. Cof- 
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fin, Robert Finney, Robert Garland, 
James F. Keenan, A. M. Schoyer, and 
J. M. Schoonmaker. The group is repre- 
sentative of enormous business enterprise 
in steel, railroads, and real estate. Mr. 
Bope, the president, is identified with the 
Carnegie Steel Company; Mr. Coffin 
with Jones and Laughlin, the leading in- 
dependents; Messrs. Nicola and Black 
with real estate interests, and Mr. Fin- 
ney and Colonel Schoonmaker with rail- 
roads serving the district. For manager 
the commission has secured W. A. Don- 
kin, who was formerly connected with the 
Philadelphia company which furnishes. 
street car service, electric light, and 
natural gas to Pittsburgh. E. P. Doug- 
las, the secretary, has been with the 
First National Bank for a number of 
years. 

The main purpose of the commission 
is indicated in the first plank of its 
platform. Jt pledges itself to ‘business 
organization, using practically the same 
methods in securing industries for this 
district that an aggressive merchant or 
manufacturer would use in expanding 
liis business.” While none of the mem- 
bers of the new commission have been 
prominent in the aggressive struggles 
for municipal reform recently waged in 
Pittsburgh, two planks of the platform 
suggest the possibility of broadening out 
the work of the commission toward civic 
improvement as differentiated from com- 
mercial success. They are: “Increase 
the housing facilities so that labor may 
live well at a moderate cost, Jeand ie ins 
crease our present means of recreation 
for labor, thus making Pittsburgh more 
attractive for health, pleasure, and con- 
venience then other cities.” 

The Economic Survey is an enterprise 
of the city administration, made possible 
by an appropriation of $5,000 by Pitts- 
burgh’s new council of nine men. Mayor 
Magee has appointed as director Pro- 
fessor =}. Ty Holdsworth, of the Une 
versity of Pittsburgh and formerly of 
the University of Pennsylvania. One of 
his first lines of inquiry bears on the 
present movement to “boom” Pitts- 
burgh industrially. Tle will assemble 
data relative to freight rates and collect 
other information for use in the cam- 
paign for diversified industries. How 
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far the scope of Dr. Holdsworth’s -in- 
vestigations will include such phases of 
the general economic problem as hous- 
ing, recreation facilities, and the cost of 
living with its prime factors—rents and 
food prices—has not been definitely an- 
nounced. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 


SMALL INVESTOR 
CHARLES M. CABOT 


Boston 


The small investor in a large corpora- 
tion is apt to criticise the management 
of the corporation just as the average 
citizen in a large city curses the incom- 
petent government of his city. He does 
not seem to realize that in each case a 
share of the responsibility is his. There 
is to-day a widespread belief that serious 
evils obtain in the management of the 
combinations of capital known as cor- 
porations and, when large and power- 
ful enough, as trusts. As there is seldom 
so large a volume of smoke without 
some fire, it is safe to assume that there 
is some ground for this belief, and that 
the feeling of the public is to some ex- 
tent justified by the facts. But, admit- 
ting the evils, who is to blame? There 
can be no doubt that the people who for 
the past few years have been to blame 
for all the scandals that have shocked 
the community have been the presidents 
and directors of the various corporations 
that have undergone investigation 
whether by the government or by the 
much abused muck-rakers. This is na- 
tural, for the president and directors of 
a corporation are most directly con- 
cerned with its policies and its manage- 
ment. 

But while it is natural that the blame 
shall fall on these men, is it fair and 
just? Look at the political field. Is it 
not true that most of the evils which we 
see in municipal government are trace- 
able to the fact that the average citizen 
has taken so little interest in the govern- 
ment of his city, and has been content 
- except on election dav to leave it in the 
hands of the office-holders and the “ma- 
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chines”? The result has been that in- 
stead of “government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people” it would 
be more nearly true to say that we have 
had government of the people, for the 
bosses, and by the machines. The first 
sign that the people had begun to re- 
alize this situation was the organization 
of reform movements variously known 
as citizens’ parties, independent voters’ 
leagues, good government clubs, etc. 
But it was seen that the old party ma- 
chines still held a tremendous advantage 
in their grasp of the political machinery, 
and the present strong movement to- 
wards direct popular government is the 
outcome. Whether this movement will 
not defeat its own object, good govern- 
ment, by running to extremes, it is of 
course too early to say. But the tend- 
ency is a healthy one. To insure good 
government the people must have an im- 
portant part in determining important 
policies. If, on the other hand, too many 
questions are put before them, they are 
likely to lose interest. 

The management of large combina- 
tions of capital presents the same diffi- 
culties and is susceptible of improvement 
along similar lines. It would be impossi- 
ble to induce men of the necessary ability 
to serve as directors of our great cor- 
porations if they felt that each step they 
took was subject to hasty criticism and 
revision by stock-holders. On the other 
hand, knowledge of the facts by stock- 
holders and intelligent criticism based 
upon those facts would, I believe, be wel- 
comed by many directors who today 
bear the whole responsibility for the 
policies of their corporations. Such a 
relation would imply an active and in- 
telligent interest in their own business 
on the part of the stock-holders, and 
a cordial willingness on the part of the 
management to let the facts be known. 
Neither of these conditions exist today 
and it is no simple matter to bring them 
about. But as surely as the success of 
democratic government depends on the 
lovalty of the individual citizen to his 
duties to the community, just so surelv, 
I believe, will the continued existence of 
great combinations of capita! in any- 
thing like their present form depend in 
a large degree on the realization and 
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assumption by investors small and large 
of the responsibility that they owe to 
the community, to their employes, and 
to one another. 


THE KEYSTONE OF THE 
ARCH 
JOHN COLLIER 


The Social Center Conference at 
Madison looked two ways—toward the 
problem of the public school and toward 
the problem of American democracy. 
To the writer, this conference opened 
up the most fascinating, inspiriting vista 
that he has encountered among the move- 
ments of our day. 

The conference met to consider cer- 
tain questions that are pressing for an- 
swer the country over. These ques- 
tions, viewed from the public school 
standpoint, are three: 

1. Must the public school, in avoiding 
the sectarian religious element on the 
one hand, and the partisan political ele- 
ment on the other, forever sacrifice ethi- 
cal teaching and civic influence? 

2. The public school is weighed on by 
an ever-increasing demand, imperfectly 
met, for technical education, business ed- 
ucation, rhetorical education, intellectual 
drill of every sort. How can the school 
find time or strength to care for the so- 
cial and emotional development of the 
child, which are basic to everything? 

3. Once the family and the church 
helped to fire and guide the child’s emo- 
tional nature, but the family and church 
are dwindling parts of the child’s total 
conscious environment. American life is 
making a veritable assault on the unity 
of the family. The school has most 
largely contributed to this very process. 
What shall be the future? Shall the 
school continue to perfect itself as a 
substitute for the family? How can 
the school be made to become an en- 
larged family environment, united with 
the family life and the neighborhood life? 

At the Madison conference the social 
center was put forward as a deliberate 
answer to these questions. If the social 
center theory is correct, two results are 
destined to come, one immediate and one 
remote: 

1. The school will continue during 
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regular school hours to do its more tech- 
nical, special, and standardized work for 
the child. Into the regular school hours 
will be compressed everything which re- 
quires the compulsory attendance law to 
enforce—everything that will not be 
spontaneously sought, if opportunity be 
given, after the regular school hours, 
After school hours the school will be 
used just as thoroughly, just as syste- 
matically, to provide those things which, 
if properly conducted, will be spontane- 
ously pursued by the child and by the 
family group. Citizenship, ethics, social 
good-will, the many-sided education that 
comes through play, and aesthetics, will 
be largely given after school hours. 

2. Such a development of the school 
will exert a profound reaction on the 
regular school curriculum. To develop 
in the mind of the adult public a cri- 
terion for educational efficiency; and to 
prove the value of spontaneous interest 
in making possible the hitherto impossi- 
ble in education: what greater contribu- 
tion could be made to educational sci- 
ence? The social center will make this 
contribution. 

Another thought was added to these 
by the social center conference. It was 
the thought of progressive democracy as 
applied to the wider use of the school 
plant. If centralization, redeemed by co- 
operation, is necessary in the conduct of 
the regular school, just as clearly must 
local initiative, organized in self-govern- 
ing ways, be the basis for the wider use 
of the school. At the conference there 
was almost an over-insistence on the im- 
portance of free discussion, but this in- 
sistence was justified by the conception 
of self-government within the center. 
For self-government, and fruitful local 
initiative, can be secured only where 
free discussion is allowed. 

It seemed to the writer that the social 
center conference was working very 
close to that point in the arch of Ameri- 
can institutions where the school, and 
scholarship, and science, on the one side, 
and public action, the family life, and 
the vast, vague emotional life of the 
people, on the other side, are destined 
to be joined and made one. The social 
center may prove to be the keystone in 
the completed arch of American life. 
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ARCHITECTURAL METHODS FOR FIRE PREVENTION’ 
CHRISTOPHER CLARKE 


Massachusetts State Firemen’s Association 


Notwithstanding the enormous expenditures 
for fire-proof materials in the construction of 
so-called fire-proof buildings, little or no pro- 
vision has been made to prevent flames and 
smoke from reaching the upper stories of the 
buildings. Through this failure, in many in- 
stances, the lives of the inmates have been 
surrendered, with no hope or possibility of 
rescue, and the buildings so seriously dam- 
aged as practically to require rebuilding 
above the foundation. 

Can buildings be so constructed and altered 
as to make them safe for life and property? 

I am confident that such a thing can be ac- 
complished by simple and effective methods, 
that will when adopted make what will in 
fact be a compartment building, which shall 
have fire-proof division walls, and fire-steps 
of some sort at every story or stairway land- 
ing, so as effectively to prevent the flames and 
smoke from spreading beyond the story in 
which the fire begins. 

The changes of construction which I con- 
sider necessary to be made for protection of 
life and property are: 


First. Every building to be erected in the 
future should, so far as possible, be divided 
into separate compartments, either by perman- 
ent fire-proof walls, doors, or fire-steps of 
wood covered with metals, so arranged as to 
be instantly closed by automatic or other means 
(already in use) to shut off the fire and smoke 
from going beyond the story in which the 
fire originates. 

Second. The adoption of fire-proof stair- 
ways, enclosed in fire-proof compartments, or 
towers, according to the architecture or de- 
mands of the building, should be made obli- 
gatory in all new buildings and as far as pos- 
sible in all buildings where fire-escapes are 
demanded, so as to secure a certain means of 
escape from each story to the ground, inde- 
pendent of the ordinary stairways that are 


many times instantly blocked by fire and 
smoke. This danger was demonstrated at the 
Park Avenue Hotei fire in New York, a fire- 
proof structure in which twenty-two persons 
lost their lives for want of this protection, the 
fire starting at the foot of the elevator. 


Third. The use of fire-proof shutters and 
the standard insurance ffire-proof doors 
should be enforced in all buildings where 


very inflammable goods, such as oil or raw 
materials, are stored. These when burning 
constitute a great danger and are often the 
cause of a general conflagration, resulting in 
the destruction of an immense amount of 
property. Under the present method of build- 
ing, such fires often cannot be controlled by 
the best departments of the country and no 
year passes that does not record the deaths of 
many firemen, sacrificed in fighting fires in 
these unsafe buildings. Had the Hearst 
Building, in Baltimore, been provided with the 
fire-proof shutters and fire-stops that I ad- 
vise in this article, the fire would never have 
spread to any other building, but would soon 
have been under control, and the immense 
loss by the conflagration would, in my opinion, 
have been prevented. 

Fourth. The use of metal or fire-proof 
roofs should in some way be made more gen- 
eral, especially in wooden and high buildings. 
The danger to surrounding property from 
burning buildings (high or low) that have 
shingle or wooden roofs is very great. It is 
well-known that live cinders and fire-brands 
are carried by the wind miles from a burning 
building, starting new fires that may destroy 
an enormous amount of property. In many 
instances a large district in a city, covering 
hundreds of acres, has been burned over 
through this cause. The present mode of 
construction in all our cities and towns is 
very largely responsible for a yearly fire loss 
of over two hundred and fifty million dollars. 
It is well known that a fire seldom spreads 
to an adjoining building when the building on 
fire has a metal roof with no openings in it, 
and when the windows are protected by fire- 
proof shutters of the underwriters’ standard 
type, of wood covered with metal, or the new 


This article is the substance of an address de- 
livered by Mr. Clarke before a convention of fire 
engineers in New York over four years ago. The 
specific recommendations he made, their identity 
with many of the plans now under discussion, and 
the obvious fact that if carried out in law and 
enforcement they would have gone a very long 
ways toward preventing the terrible fires of the 
past year, are a commentary on the lethargy of 
public opinion. They are also a challenge to the 
organizations and officials who are committed to 
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the promotion of new and effective standards not 
to let the present public interest die down until 
New Yovk and every American city is safe; and 
thee safety is attested in lower fire insurance 
rates. 

It was back in 1885 that Mr. Clarke invented 
the tower fire-escape referred to in this text. 

“At eighty-four,’ he writes, “I am still fighting 
for better protection of life and property in this 
country, which I commenced twenty-five years 
ago.” 
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invention of fire-proof and wired glass, a 
most admirable protection, especially from ex- 
posure to fire from adjoining buildings. 

All elevators, ash chutes, and dumb-waiters 
should be built in brick or fire-proof inclos- 
ures, with fire-proof doors at each entrance to 
the elevator, and with fire-proof self-closing 
elevator traps for all manufacturing buildings. 
No passenger elevator should ever be allowed 
to be built except in a fire-proof enclosure, as 
the elevator shaft acts as an air-shaft instant- 
ly to conduct the flames and smoke to the top 
of the structure, often rendering escape from 
the upper stories impossible. There should 
be no exception made as to elevators in build- 
ings where people work or lodge above the 
second story. 

One of the most important means of savy- 
ing life and property from destruction by fire 
or panic is the new compartment tower, by 
which the inmates of the building have an 
entrance at every floor to a series of separ- 
ate incombustible tower stairways, independent 
of each other, in one tower reaching to the 
ground. The ordinary stairways of the build- 
ing, being open, may instantly be enveloped 
in flames and smoke. Over one hundred fire- 
escape towers have already been built in the 
city of Philadelphia, and there is no possible 
doubt that this means of escape is the most 
reliable one in use, and is imperatively de- 
manded by the increased height and size of 
buildings now in use throughout the country. 

The towers are also an instant means by 
which the firemen may reach any story of the 
building, and the standpipes for water placed 
in the tower and protected from freezing can 
instantly be utilized to put out the fire. The 
sprinkler system can also be protected in the 
Same tower or compartment. Any law adopt- 
ed should include requirements for the use of 
the above-described tower or compartment 
stairways protection. This would result in 
an enormous saving of life and property in 
the future. 

Balcony and ladder escapes are without 
question under many conditions dangerous to 
the last degree; for when the fire breaks out 
under or near them, or they are covered with 
ice, they cannot be used safely or at all, and 
have thus made possible the death of many 
thousands of persons. The tower or compart- 
ment escapes when required can be embodied 
in new constructions so as to reduce their cost 
very much, and at the same time beautify the 
architecture of the building. They can also 
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be utilized for ordinary purposes, and thus 
save a large special outlay. They can also 
be attached to all old brick constructions at 
very little cost. 

Another effective aid in the prevention of 
the spread of fire in buildings where the or- 
dinary lath and plaster partitions are or have 
been used is to fill in the space between the 
base or mop-board of every story and ceiling 
of the upper stories with six inches or more 
of plaster, concrete, mineral wool, or any 
other fire-proof material, so as to prevent fire 
or smoke from running up through. These 
partitions are generally open to the top of the 
building, and it is impossible for the firemen 
to reach the enclosed fire, for the lath and 
plastered partition protect it from contact with 
the water. The cost of this safeguard is very 
small and will alone save an enormous amount 
of property from destruction. 

These open partitions are now found in the 
majority of our hotels, stores, and dwelling- 
houses, new and old, and were the cause of 
the rapid destruction and great loss of life in 
the Windsor Hotel fire in New York, the 
whole house being instantly in flames. Re- 
quirement of this fire-stop protection, there- 
fore, should be embodied in any state law or 
city ordinance that may be adopted in the 
future, 

One of the best and newest fire-proof par- 
titions is made of plaster blocks, upon which 
different kinds of plaster finish are used. 
These blocks are made two or three inches 
thick, take up less floor-space than the lath 
and plaster partitions, and are fire- and ver- 
min-proof and durable. They are now very 
much used in the better class of buildings, and 
make an economical fire-stop division wall that 
is far safer than any kind of lath and plaster 
partition now in use. 

Openings for skylights should not be allow- 
ed on any floors above the second story, if pos- 
sible to avoid their use there, but if indispen- 
sable and adopted, they should have fire-proof 
closures at each floor, to prevent the fire and 
smoke from being instantly carried upward 
through the open spaces from story to story. 
If the fire has been smouldering for some time 
before it breaks out into the cooler air spaces 
or upper rooms where large stocks of in- 
flammable goods or material are stored, the 
latter are instantly set on fire by the super- 
heated air and flames, and an explosion may 
take place by which walls sixteen or twenty 
inches in thickness may be shattered or thrown 
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down and firemen and fire-apparatus de- 
stroyed. 

The explosion reported to have caused the 
conflagration in the Hearst Building in Balti- 
more was undoubtedly responsible for that dis- 
aster, and I have in my own experience seen 
the heaviest brick walls in a fine new construc- 
tion destroyed as instantly as if dynamite or 
powder had been used. 

In stores, high side windows with fire-proof 
inside or outside shutters or wired-glass win- 
dows will answer a very good purpose, to 
show goods and still protect the building from 
fire from adjoining buildings. The immense 
stocks of highly inflammable goods in all de- 
partment-stores without the above-described 
protections, when crowded with customers, 
are nearly as great a menace to life as the 
unprotected theater. These great department- 
stores should be divided and sub-divided into 
compartments; each department should be 
protected with fire-proof movable closures 
or fire-proof division walls, and should al- 
ways have enclosed fire-proof towers or en- 
closed stairways connecting each story to a 
ground or subway exit. 

The adoption of additional protection, not 
by any means so thorough as the methods I 
have described above, has enabled the Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Insurance companies in 
Massachusetts to give a very low rate on man- 
ufacturers’ buildings and storehouses. The 
adoption of the changes I have suggested will 
be a splendid investment, beyond doubt secure 
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safe buildings, and reduce the cost of insur- 
ance largely. It was stated in the last Inter- 
national Convention of Fire Chiefs and Engi- 
neers, in the city of New York, which the late 
Edward Atkinson and myself addressed on 
this subject, that there were no proper protec- 
tive building laws in any state or city in this 
country. This is absolutely true, and is proved 
by the fact of a fire loss fast advancing to 
two hundred and fifty million dollars yearly. 

The summing up of this appeal for better 
protection is this: There is no question what- 
ever that the protections named can be adapt- 
ed to new and old buildings at a cost which is 
not excessive, nor beyond the means of any 
builder, corporation, or persons interested in 
real estate investment; and the sum saved in 
money by reduced rates for future insurance 
will certainly pay for all the additional cost 
of these protections many times over in the 
life of the building. 

In Berlin, with a population of nearly two 
millions, there are over thirty-three thousand 
buildings, constructed on this general compart- 
ment (government) plan, with the result 
that no such thing as a great conflagration 
can possibly take place. The same is true of 
Paris and other continental cities. There 
should, therefore, be no doubt or delay on 
the part of the legislatures and cities of this 
country in passing laws and city ordinances 
that will procure better protection from future 
losses of life and property by fire. 


REGULATING CITY BUILDING 


JENS JENSEN 
Chairman City Planning Committee of the Chicago City Club 


Americans are continually criticised for their 
lack of conservatism, for their temporary en- 
thusiasms which sweep the country like prairie 
winds and leave no permanent effect. When 
we regard professional efforts as they are 
being directed along so-called new lines of 
activity, this criticism seems to be not with- 
out justification. Just now, city planning is 
rapidly rising on the wave of popular enthusi- 
asm. It has taken our cities by storm. A new 
profession has come into life. Plans are rapidly 
being made, and the zealous public, gazing 
upon their depiction of gayly colored parks, 
wide boulevards, and ornate bridges, is fired 
with the desire to make all American cities 


such pleasing pictures as the clever draughts- 
man has represented on paper. But it is too 
much to assume that our cities can be trans- 
formed as quickly as the paper receives the 
ink of the enthusiastic designer, nor is it to 
be expected that the lines so cleverly laid 
down by the rule can be as readily cut through 
the physical complexities of a great city. Our 
laws do not give arbitrary power as do those 
of some European cities, and on account of 
this the immediate effects of our planning must 
fail. To cut a broad street through the city 
is one thing, to have the sides of it lined with 
buildings of harmonious facade is another, 
and on this last depends a satisfactory work- 
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ing out of the plan; but where is the law to 
provide for this? 

On the face of it, this idea of city planning 
is a fine thing—broad boulevards, ornate 
arches, formal promenades, all give one a feel- 
ing of excitement, as of being dressed in one’s 
best clothes for some festive occasion. But 
right here is one of the most salient evils of 
such a city. It is too often a show city; it 
is at once the city of palaces and of box-like 
houses where humanity is packed together like 
cattle in railroad cars. To build civic centers 
and magnificent boulevards, leaving the great- 
est part of the city in filth and squalor, is to 
tell an untruth, to put on a false front, which 
vitiates the whole atmosphere of the town. 
The formal show environment reacts upon the 
people: the spirit of being on parade, of 
striving always for superficialities, makes of 
them a city of spendthrifts desirous of a gay 
life. As a consequence, immorality, strife, 
and discontent grow. The formal show city 
is distinctly imperialistic. It is undemocratic 
and its tendencies are destructive to the morals 
of its people. The more formality in design 
the less democracy in its feeling and tendency. 

A show city is supposed to have a com- 
mercial value and, indeed, such a city will 
attract crowds to view its splendors and 
spend their money; but like the show itself, 
it needs constant variation or it becomes tire- 
some and looses its drawing qualities—it must 
have a new dress every so often, in order to 
entertain its crowds of visitors. But is the 
American city to be a commercial proposition 
with no other interest in its own people? Or 
is it to be a city of ideal homes, with a health- 
ful expression of its business life? The 
' American home is the foundation upon which 
the world’s greatest democracy rests. It is 
the unit, of which the city is made up, and 
in it should center the whole force of city 
planning, in order to foster the highest ideals 
in its people, and to be an expression of the 
best in mankind. A city should first of all, 
then, be home-like. May not this be secured 
by a system of regulation? 

Such regulation of the city might be in 
the hands of a new department, a department 
of civics, consisting of the best talent in art 
and science which the community possesses. 
Such a department might be made up of an 
engineer, an architect, a good business man, a 
sculptor, a landscape architect—the number de- 
pending upon the particular conditions of the 
individual city, and the vocations of the mem- 
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bers to be a far less important consideration 
in determining membership than their public 
spirit. The members should be appointed for 
a period of not less than six years, one mem- 
ber retiring ‘every year, and their removal 
from office should be subject to judicial in- 
quiry. This department would guide, advise, 
adjust, and pass upon all matters pertaining 
to the building of our cities and their exten- 
sion through the purchase of land, new sub- 
divisions, or the annexation of suburbs. Every 
expression of city development would be di- 
rected along the best possible lines by men 
fitted to consider not only artistic but utilitar- 
ian stand-points as well. It would pass upon 
transportation facilities, depot and freight yard 
terminals, harbor and river development, 
markets, lighting, and bridges. Designs for 
all municipal buildings, building sites, and pub- 
lic works of art would be submitted to it for 
approval. It would give advice in regard to 
the location and design of churches, clubs, 
hospitals, and depots, encouraging centers 
where an association of buildings is possible. 
Through conference with the civic board of 
control, each new public building erected 
would be constructed with a view to improving 
the city as a whole. No additional funds would 
be necessary to effect this; the buildings would 
cost no more than under the old scheme, but 
they would be located and planned with the 
help of the best authorities, not only with the 
special requirements of the buildings but with 
the good of the entire city under considera- 
tion. The services of the department of civics 
would be at the disposal of the public and 
semi-public corporations, and it would offer 
to promoters suggestions concerning prospec- 
tive factories both as to situation and design, | 
thus improving not only the sanitary condi- 


.tions of the factory and its environs, but mak- 


ing it an interesting note in the city as well. 
It would prevent tenement housing through 
law or honest taxation, and promote clean- 
liness and health throughout our urban life. 
The department of civics would determine the 
width of streets and sidewalks with the fu- 
ture development of the city in view. A prac- 
tical suggestion on this question of street wid- 
ening might not be amiss at this point. It 
can be accomplished gradually by establishing 
a new curb line as a street changes from a 
residence to a business district, thus avoiding 
the great cost involved in condemning and 
moving expensive business buildings. Guided 
by the most competent of its citizens the city 
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would improve step by step, day by day, in a ~~~ 


sane and natural manner, rather than in the 
spasmodic spurts which result from business 
booms. 

One of the most important duties of the 
board of civic control would be to develop 
the school as a _ neighborhood center, to 
unite home life with that of the school, 
to make the school a place of interest for both 
young and old. It is here that the boy and 
girl receive some of their most lasting im- 
pressions; the school is the point about which 
their early associations cluster; there is no 
reason why it should not continue to be a cen- 
ter of culture and healthful recreation through- 
out their lives, and remain as a pleasant spot 
to which they may return when old. Here 
recreation which left to itself is liable to take 
vicious: forms could be made an uplifting in- 
fluence. By providing halls for music, lec- 
tures, dancing, and the production of plays, 
higher tastes could be cultivated. If the same 
authority which provides schools for the chil- 
dren is giving the father and mother an enjoy- 
able evening full of color and music, it follows 
that the parents will be more interested in 
what their children are doing. Their whole 
field of interests is going to be bettered and 
at the same time united with that of their chil- 
dren. 

The playground also would be established as 
a part of this neighborhood center. It be- 
longs to the school and should not be conduct- 
ed as a separate institution. Each gains from 
an association with the other. The play- 
ground gives the school building a_ setting 
which it too often lacks, and forms a kind of 
outdoor gymnasium. The activities of the 
playground on the other hand can be much 
more economically and_ effectively housed 
and directed in the school building than in 
a separate field house. Are not the functions 
of the playground more closely related te the 
school than to the park, with which it is gen- 
erally associated ? 

Public and semi-public buildings such as 
churches, settlements, and club halls should 
form a part of the neighborhood center. They 
would here secure breadth and beauty of sur- 
roundings, add their quota of interest to the 
center, and serve the people to far greater 
advantage than when situated in a less ac- 
cessible spot. These centers of enlightenment 
must be developed if our cities are to pro- 
duce a people who will become a real factor 
in the progress of the world. 

Another relation which should be established 
in the improved city is a union of home and 
workshop. Separation of factory and home 
means a greater breach between capital and 
labor, an opportunity for militant defense in 
time of strike which causes a defant spirit. 
It means as well greater congestion in our 
streets and reduced vitality for the workman, 
Travel for long distances on crowded cars 
tires him out, and makes him indifferent to 
healthful pleasure during his free hours. He 
has not enough strength left for the much 
needed outing with his family. Wholesome 
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pleasure of this sort is essential to a right 
development of mind and body in the making 
of fit citizens for the republic. The union 
of factory and home means first of all better 
relations between employer and employe, it 
means more sanitary factory surroundings and 
more healthful interiors, together with greater 
effort for good design in the buildings. The 
factory as a building should become an im- 
portant consideration in the city landscape, in- 
stead of giving rise to the smoky, unsightly 
communities that exist in so many instances. 
If properly located and designed there is no 
reason why it should not become a picturesque 
part of the city. Here again a center may be 
formed. Several factories may locate together 
about a square with its public fountain and 
parkway. The square affords a setting for 
the factory buildings and gives so much more 
ght and healthful air to the employes. With 
the improved factory surroundings the task of 
uniting home and factory becomes compara- 
tively simple. The factor which is able to 
effect this union is electricity; through it we 
may return to the same conditions, though on 
a larger and more improved scale, which ex- 
isted between workmen and shop before ma- 
chinery was invented. Next to the school 
center in importance to the modern city, ar- 
tistically and socially, stands the factory cen- 
ter. Other centers to be developed are the 
depot center, the market center, etc. 

To further every movement that stands for 
a better city—to make our cities more livable, 
home-like, places for all our people, especially 
for those who through the force of circum- 
stances must endure the city the year around— 
proper regulation guided by high ideals and 
common sense ought to be effective. 

The melting pot is still boiling, American 
character still in making. We may plan cities 
for the future; but how many of these plans 
will be accepted by the Americans to cone is 
a question. We can not say to future genera- 
tions, “Build thus and so’; but by careful 
regulation we can build our present-day cities 
in the spirit of sound and wholesome de- 
mocracy which is the best foundation for the 
future. 
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A European example of a public garden over a railroad. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Contributing Editor 


TEN MINUTES FROM A PARK 


The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of Washington that a contested election, held 
May 3, 1910, was valid, gives the park com- 
missioners of Spokane a million dollars for 
park sites, playgrounds, and improvements. 
One-quarter of the sum is to be used for 
playgrounds. The amount is so large for a 
city the size of Spokane as to make one credit 
the big promise of the commissioners that 
soon there will be no home in that whole 
city situated more than a ten-minutes’ walk 
from a park or a playground. 


MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


St. Louis has joined the list of cities that 
have established municipal reference libraries 
in the city hall. The other cities are Balti- 
more, Kansas City, Milwaukee, and Minne- 
apolis—miunicipalities that are not only recog- 
nized as leaders, but that are so well dis- 
tributed as to give to the movement a very 
helpful start. Even more, however, than in 
the case of the usual public library, the effect- 
iveness of these archives will depend upon the 
men who have charge of them rather than 
upon the collections they contain. For that 
reason it is important that location in the 
city hall should not be permitted to mean 
political management. That there is great 
confidence in the St. Louis experiment is indi- 
cated by the fact that the Civic League has 
turned over to the library its entire collection 
of pamphlets and scrap-books. 
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GOOD PARK ARGUMENTS 


Probably one could count on_ his fingers, 
perhaps on the fingers of one hand, the cities 
as large as Columbus, O., which have not park 
commissions. But Columbus, one of the 
cities, has been seriously considering the ad- 
visability of securing one. In an editorial 
discussion of the matter in a local paper, a 
useful argument was neatly put. After not- 
ing that some of the Opposition came from 
those “who seemed to feel that because Co- 
lumbus cannot have all the things it needs to 
meet the requirements of the greater city, it 
should have none”, the writer remarked that 
this would be a proper “attitude for a humor- 
ist to take”, and then said: “The way—and 
the only way—to provide Columbus with the 
improvements that are necessary is to begin, 
to provide one, and then proceed to another. 
Nobody gets at one and the same time all the 
things he wants or needs. The acquisition 1s 
gradual and proceeds as rapidly as circum- 
stances will allow; but one success is an in- 
centive to the effort that makes another.” 

In this connection the Memphis Park Com- 
mission gives some interesting statistics in its 
report, quoting the following contribution of 
an abstract company: “From information 
githered from conveyances of land. a record 
of which we have in this office, we find that 
on November 14, 1901, the date of the war- 
ranty deed from Overton Lea to the citv of 
Memphis of the land known as Overton Park, 
the abutting property was worth $79.20, and 
that it is now worth $735,000. Before For- 
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rest Park was developed the abutting property 
was worth $112,670; that it is now worth 
$381,100. That the value of lands fronting 
the Parkway, from Trezevant avenue to Riv- 
erside Park, in 1903 was about $279,000 and 
is now $837.000.” As the commission re- 
marks, these figures suggest that park invest- 
ments are very good from a financial point 
of view, to say nothing of their returns in 
health and pleasure. 


PRIZES FOR LOCAL VIEWS 


For two years the Civic Federation of New- 
ton, Mass., has given prizes for the best photo- 
graphs of representative views of the city’s 
more attractive features. The pictures will 
be kept permanently, probably in the Newton 
Public Library, and it is expected that gradu- 
ally an adequate and comprehensive collection, 
which will greatly increase in value as time 
goes on, will be gathered. This year’s com- 
petition closed November 15, and the pic- 
tures have been placed on exhibition. The 
following are the prizes offered: ‘‘Parks, 
streets, trees, rivers, lakes, and nature in gen- 
eral: first prize, $25; second prize, $15; third 
prize, $10. Public buildings, institutions, mem- 
orials, bridges, historical houses, and archi- 
tectural features: first prize $25; second prize, 
$15; third prize, $1o.” 


A HINT FOR OLD-HOME WEEK 

It has long been a custom in the Amo part 
of China, says a news note in Municipal 
Journal, for returning townsmen who have 
become wealthy during their absence abroad 
to present some work of public improvement 
to their fellow citizens. In accordance with 
this habit one Chinaman, who has recently 
returned from the Philippines, has arranged 
for the construction of a bridge of reinforced 
concrete, at a cost of $42,000 (Mexican), as 
a gift to his native village. 


CITY PLANNING IN LOS ANGELES 

The City Planning Committee of Los 
Angeles has submitted to the mayor its first 
annual report. In accordance with the sug- 
gestion of a city planner who was retained 
to make a study of the city a few years ago, 
it recommends that the hill which now forms 
the site of the normal school should be ac- 
quired. Upon this noble site it urges that the 
public library, the art gallery, and an audi- 
torium be erected. To make practicable this 
ambitious enterprise, which is so rich in 
promise for the city, the committee suggests 
a popular bond issue for the acquirement of 
the land, the bonds to be in $10 amounts, or 
possibly even less, and subject to redemption 
by the city at par at any time. It 1s recom- 
mended that all civic bodies be asked to co- 
operate in making the bond issue a success, 
Alternative projects are the gift of the land 
to the city by public-spirited citizens, or the 
formation of a holding compiny, to acquire 
and keep the site until the city is ready to 
buy it. The committee strongly endorses the 
garden cities established in Europe, and ex- 
presses the hope that private enterprise will 
develop such industrial centers around Los 
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Angeles, retaining for their planning experts 
who are able to embody the best tl ought im 
their development. It advocates neigtiborhood 
social centers, the more artistic subdivision of 
residence property, and the establishment of a 
municipal beach on the ocean front. 


A SIGNIFICANT COINCIDFNCE 


Here are two news items which happen to 
arrive together. Their juxtaposition is so in- 
teresting in its significance of the widespread 
character of the civic improvement effort that 
they are given without further comment.—The 
Women’s Co-operative Civic League of Bara- 
boo, Wis., has been formed for the purpose 
of making Baraboo more beautiful. Its first 
work will be the improvement of the ceme- 
teries and of the street that leads to them. 
In a Texas town the school-boys have organ- 
ized into weed-cutting companies, each with 
its officers. To each group a certain section 
of the town was assigned for a three-day as- 
sault. Every weed was driven from the streets 
and alleys. The companies, however, were 
continued, and there was talk of a state or- 
ganization. 


AN AMERICAN MUNICIPAL FOREST 

San Diego, Calif., is said to be the first 
American city to take up scientific forestry as 
a municipal enterprise. It has, however, an 
exceptional opportunity. The city owns 7,000 
acres of land that has heretofore lain waste, 
as a heritage from the time when it was a 
Mexican pueblo. This tract is now set aside 
for growing eucalypti, and last spring forty 
thousand seedlings were planted. Eucalyptus: 
is very valuable and takes the place of many 
of the more familiar hardwoods that are be- 
coming so expensive; it grows with truly 
tropical rapidity; it will stand an enormous 
amount of cutting, and seems to thrive under 
it; and a grove once well started apparently 
will last forever. In San Diego the more 
optimistic tax-payers are looking forward to 
a time when the forest will relieve them of 
all taxes and perhaps even pay them for being 
citizens of San Diego! 


PLAYGROUNDS NOT OUTGROWN 

The Playground Commission of Cambridge, 
Mass., in making a plea for a gencrous play- 
ground appropriation, puts thus forcibly the 
argument for recreation grounds: “When the 
children grow old enough to work, the need 
of facilities for exercise and recreation does 
not cease. At the age of most rapid physical 
development we allow our children to be shut 
up all day in shops and factories. It is all 
the more necessary that we should take care 
to give them a chance for healthful vigorous 
exercise. properly supervised and directed, out 
of hours, in the evenings and on Saturday 


afternoon, if we cannot do it on Sunday. The 
health, bodily and mental, of the parents of 
the next generation should not be negleeted 
at the most critical time. Nor should the 
older-men and women be left withont a chance 


to share in the benefits of the playgrounds 
They are able to share the joy and the profit 
of out-of-door exercise.” 
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A VACATION IN THE COUNTRY. 


Special summer work at the summer home for crippled children at Southampton, Long Island, main- 
tained by the Post Graduate Hospital, New York. 


CARE OF CRIPPLED GHIEDREN 


DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE 


.New York 


Shall crippled children continue to be neg- 
lected children? That question has had a rea- 
sonably adequate negative answer in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, 
and St. Paul. In many of the other cities 
of the country, however, it has had no answer, 
and the result is a pitiful lack of care and 
education for children thus handicapped. Ex- 
cepting hospitals there are no institutions west 
of St. Paul and south of Baltimore furnish- 
ing anything approaching comprehensive care 
of crippled children; and other than medical 
or surgical attention is even more sporadic 
and inadequate. 

The needs of crippled children are several. 
First and most important is physical care. 
This in many instances solves the problem 
completely through an entire cure, thus re- 
storing the patient to the class of normal 
children. In almost all cases it greatly reduces 
the deformity of the child and renders the dif- 
ficulties less acute. Other neecs, broadly, are 
social and moral. To meet these, there is de- 
manded education, moral training, and the 
other means leading to general development, 
or modified to fit the individual case, and cal- 
culated to make the child’s position and at- 
titude as normal as possible. 
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Practically all of the present-day work for 
cripples can be classified under two heads; 
one is the residential or institutional system, 
by which they are cared for in separate homes 
away from their families, and the other the 
non-residential system, which provides care 
during the day-time only, the children still 
living with their families. The choice of sys- 
tem depends on the individual case. Where 
the child’s physical condition demands con- 
stant attention, a resident home with full 
medical and surgical equipment is very nat- 
urally the more desirable. But in cases where 
the child’s physical deformity is more or less 
chronic or permanent and the surgical care 
required is infrequent and not.extensive, very 
excellent results are attained by the non- 
residential system, by which children are given 
their physical care at the clinics, their educa- 
tion in day schools, their more intimate care 
at home, and at the same time are not sepa- 
ated from their families. 

The residential or “home” system is by far 
the older. The first institution of this type 
in the world was established in Munich in 
1832, and the first in the United States in 
1863. Other homes were founded soon after, 
and the number has been growing ever since, 
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until there are at present in this country quite 
a few institutions of this type. The first 
homes were mainly asylums of shelter. They 
have been improved, however, until the mod- 
ern institution, often handsome and homelike, 
is provided with full facilities for general and 
special care and education. 

Like most philanthropic efforts the first care 
for cripples was undertaken at private initia- 
tive and expense. In 1897, however, the state 
of Minnesota recognized its duty to its crip- 
pled children and founded an excellent work 
for them. Minnesota’s example was soon 
followed by New York and Masschusetts. 

The ideal institution will, of course, be 
planned primarily for the needs of the chil- 
dren. ‘The first, as already stated, is physical. 
Crippled children can do more at pliysical ex- 
ercise than is generally supposed. The Mas- 
sachusetts Hospital School in Canton, for in- 
stance, has a base ball team which wins a ma- 
jority of its games with near-by teams which 
are made up of boys of the same age 
but physically normal. Of course, many must 
be restrained on advice of their physician, 
but others, if encouraged, can attain great 
dexterity—so much as to surprise the average 
visitor. Corrective gymnastics have a distinct 
orthopedic value when given under proper di- 
rection, and the necessary apparatus will be 
found at several of the more modern homes. 
Since so many of the children suffer from 
tubercular joints, much time should be spent 
in the open air and the building plan should 
have this in view. 

The manner of meeting other needs is open 
to more question. Practically all agree, how- 
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ever, that the child should be given a’good pri- 
mary education. The first thought is too often 
to abbreviate the schooling of cripples be- 
cause they are not as strong as normal pu- 
pils, but it has been found very generally 
that the greater individual attention on the 
part of the teacher, which is necessitated by 
the varying conditions of the children, more 
than makes up for the retardation due to im- 
paired strength or shorter hours. Further- 
more, the paucity of interests for these chil- 
dren and the consequent enhancement of in- 
terest in and application to school work weak- 
ens the lure of the street and other activities 
of childhood; the average crippled child has 
been compelled to spend so many days out 
of school, away from other children, that les- 
sons seem to him much more attractive than 
to the normal child. Contrary to the popular 
conception the crippled child is as capable 
mentally as his normal brother; and, as in 
the case of normal children, the best practice 
has shown the absolute necessity of separat- 
ing from mentally normal crippled children 
any feeble-minded cases. This is often dis- 
regarded. 

The social considerations are important, and 
provision for them depends largely on the 
human sympathy and breadth of vision of 
those in charge. It must be remembered that 
the average crippled child comes to an insti- 
tution broken in spirit and discouraged. All 
his life he has felt that he is a useless 
member of the community—that he is hope- 
lessly handicapped. The truth of this has 
seemingly been demonstrated to him, for every 
day he has realized that he could not do the - 


WHERE THE SCHOOL PRIVILEGE IS SPECIALLY APPRECIATED. 
A class for crippled children in one of the public schools of New York city. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 


Type of adjustable chairs and desks used in non- 
resident work. 


things that his brothers and sisters were do- 
ing. His inactivities alone engender hopeless- 
ness. Manifestly the first duty of those en- 
deavoring to help him will be to correct this 
idea. The awakening of ambition is a pre- 
requisite to efficient and continued effort. 
The eventual aim is to render the cripple 
self-supporting, thus enabling him to take his 
place as an independent member of society. 
To this end some form of industrial train- 
ing has been found valuable. 

For girls the problem is comparatively easy, 
the solution in almost all cases being needle- 
work of some kind, ranging from plain sew- 
ing to embroidery. One institution has made 
a specialty of feather-stitching and the stu- 
dents have become so proficient that they do 
almost all the work in this line in their city. 
The proceeds render the class self-supporting. 
The endeavor should be to turn out at a rea- 
sonable profit a product which will hold its 
own in commercial competition. 

In the case of the boys the problem of in- 
dustrial training presents more complications, 
perhaps, because so many fields are open to 
male endeavor, but the following trades have 
been taught with success: printing, type- 
setting, making jewelry by hand, electrical re- 
pairing, switch-board operating, telegraphy, 
basket- and rug-making, carpentry, shoe-mak- 
ing and repairing, wood-turning. I suggest, as 
an untried trade which seems to offer great 
promise, watch-making and repairing. The 
work would seem excellently adapted to crip- 
ples, and I am informed that there is a con- 
siderable scarcity of competent operatives in 
this line. 


THE SURVEY 
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Incidentally, since the children who re- 
ceive treatment in such homes come largely 
from poor surroundings, to which they will 
later return, it is well not to have the dis- 
crepancies in comforts, not to say luxuries, 
too great. While nothing should be spared 
to make the physical and educational care the 
best, anything verging on extravagance should 
be avoided. 

Passing to the non-residential plan, we find 
that after its successful trial in England the 
idea spread remarkably, and in 1894 the Boston 
Industrial School for Crippled and Deformed 
Children, the pioneer institution of the kind 
in this country, was founded. It was followed 
by the establishment in New York city by 
the Children’s Aid Society of a series of 
special classes for crippled children. Later 
the auxiliary to the Avenue B School de- 
veloped into the Association for the Aid of 
Crippied Children. Largely through the in- 
fluence of this association a significant ad- 
vance was made in 1906 when the New York 
City Board of Education opened a_ special 
class for crippled children in one of the public 
schools. To this class the association agreed 
to transport the children. Many of these 
special classes are now maintained by the 
Board of Education, three private organiza- 
tions co-operating to furnish the transporta- 
tion and supplementary care. Chicago made 
special provision for crippled children at the 
Spalding and Fallon Schools, transportation 
being furnished by the Board of Education. 

The pedagogical considerations are not es- 
sentially different from those discussed for 
the residential system, except that the class 
period in the New York city classes is four 
hours instead of the five which are given the 
normal pupils. The additional individual at- 
tention made possible by limitation of the 
classes to twenty enables the crippled chiidren 
to make the regular rate of progress. 

When a crippled child first begins to attend 
one of these classes, it is generally after a 
long period of neglect. Often the mother 
is very poor and can do little; in many cases 
she does not know what to do; and in other 
cases the child may have come to seem an 
unmitigated burden. The social needs—which, 
by the way, can not be met by the schools, 
but must depend on_ private agencies—are 
hardly less acute than the educational, and 
they are usually met in one of two ways: 
either by bluntly furnishing the requisite ar- 
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ticles, or by sending nurses or other trained 
visitors into the home, securing the confidence 
of the family, and working from this as a 
starting point. The latter is obviously the 
better. 

Having set right the attitude toward the 
child, the nurses show the mother the details 
of care—bathing, dressing, adjustment of 
braces, and feeding. They also stand ready 
to give instruction in the best and most eco- 
nomical principles of home-keeping, and seek 
to become the friends and valued advisers of 
the families. They aim to do the best with the 
facilities at hand, but where it is absolutely im- 
possible for the family to provide necessities 
the organization furnishes them—through the 
medium of the parents if possible. This is 
to preserve normal family relations and to 
prevent the estrangement which may follow 
when a child begins to look to outsiders for 
elements of daily existence which should come 
from his own family. Where the family can 
be enlisted in a new and good care of its own, 
there is accomplished a permanent result of 
the greatest value. 

As to management, other things being equal, 
public support is desirable. It puts the ex- 
pense where it belongs and leaves private 
philanthropy free to exert its efforts in other 
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ON THE WAY 'TO SCHOOL. 


Omnibus of the Association for the Aid of Crip- 
pled Children transporting children to day classes 
in New York city public schools. 


directions; it places the work on a more 
permanent basis, relatively independent of 
changes in management and not.so subject 
to decreases in an otherwise fluctuating in- 
come; and furthermore, it accomplishes the 
very excellent end of removing educational 
measures from a charitable category. 

The problem of caring for crippled children 
has a national aspect in the seeming isolation 
of institutions. There has been very little 
direct exchange of experience among them. 
The establishment of more intimate and co- 
operative relations would therefore mean a 
positive gain. 


COUNTRY BRANCH OF THE NEW YORK ORTILOPEDIC HOSPITAL. 


In this institution, at White Plains, N. Y.. crippled children are viven industrial training aimed to 
render them efficient and self-supporting. 
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INEBRIETY: THE HAGUE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
CORA FRANCES STODDARD 


Boston 


In September, at the invitation of the Dutch 
government, the Thirteenth International Con- 
gress against Alcoholism, as already noted in 
THe Survey, met at The Hague. The ad- 
dresses and discussions assumed the premise 
that alcoholism is in the nature of a disease 
and not wholly of a moral fault, and dealt 
largely with practical measures for its cure. 
The recommendations had to do with institu- 
tional treatment of hopeful cases, asylums for 
incurable drinkers, consultation offices like dis- 
pensaries for treatment of drinkers in their 
own social surroundings, the improvement of 
social and family influences, and the influence 
of a temperance Organization in reclaiming the 
drunkard. 

If the state sanctions by law the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic drinks, the least it can do 
in return is to remove the hurtful results of 


its neglect and policy; this was the main con- 


tention of a paper presented from the Biele- 
feld society against the abuse of alcoholic 
drinks. The paper recommended that, if pos- 
sible, patients should be persuaded to enter an 
inebriate home voluntarily. The system of 
state insurance in Germany facilitates this, as 
the worker is given help when unable to work. 
In this case, the help consists of paying the 
total cost of the cure, and if the patient does 
not belong to a sick benefit society the state 
gives him some support, to make it easier 
for him to enter the home. 

Under the new German criminal code, when 
adopted, it will be possible for the judges to 
send persons who have committed offenses 
while intoxicated directly to an inebriate home, 
or, after they have served a sentence in prison, 
to order their further detention in a home. 
In this case, of course, the home must be of 
the “closed” type, in which the directors have 
the power to help drinkers against their will. 
Another feature of the new German law will 
enable relatives and municipal authorities to 
place the person and property of the confirmed 
inebriate in the charge of trustees, when it be- 
comes evident that he cannot take proper care 
of them. 

Several private asylums for the care of in- 
curables have already been instituted in Ger- 
many in the Westphalia and the Rhine sec- 
tions. “It is these persons,” says the Bielefeld 
paper, “who are a severe scourge for their 
families and surroundings as well as for the 
parish which must support them, because they 
generally will not or cannot work, since they 
can find nobody who will employ them. There 
is, therefore, a pressing need that these should 
be cared for by the state, and the local parishes 
induced to pay the cost of their stay in such 
an in.titution—which, for the most part, will 
be less than what the parish grants to these 
incurables when they are poor, because the 
inebriates in such closed asylums can and must 
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themselves earn by their bodily labor a con- 
siderable part of the cost.” 

The method of treatment in inebriate homes 
as outlined by Dr. Seiffert and by Dr. Feld- 
mann should be both medical and educational. 
Complete abstinence should be insisted upon, 
accompanied with attention to diet, proper 
physical work and exercise, baths, mental treat- 
ment, or medicinal treatment if necessary. 
“In education,” said Dr. Feldmann, “we are 
concerned with two things: first, to educate 
the patient to voluntary abstinence as the 
foundation of a useful life afterwards; and, 
secondly, to encourage him to use all the pow- 
ers he possesses which can be strengthened 
by education on ethical lines. 

“The education in abstinence is carried on 
as personal work with the patient and in an 
atmosphere of abstinence; there is an education 
which comes with becoming accustomed to his 
duties and with the effort to conquer bodily 
and mental weakness.” 

At the last National Conference of Charities 
and Correction an interesting account was 
given of the “follow up” work of the Foxboro 
Institution in Massachusets, by which the 
patient who has been under treatment is given 
supervision and help after he leaves, and es- 
pecially during the transition period as he tries 
to take up normal life again. One feature of 
the work was deemed especially important; 
the influence which such oversight could have 
in securing healthful conditions in the home 
and helpful cooperation from the family. One 
pf the Hague addresses, by Wilhelmina 
Lohman, emphasized the absolute  neces- 
sity of “organized care for the family of the 
drinker,” because “the mania for alcohol 
wrecks family life and seriously interferes 
with the training of the children. Such care 
should not consist of charity and giving sup- 
port, as this only makes the evil greater, but 
should be directed to a work of redemption 
for the whole family life. This means bring- 
ing the completely disordered circumstances 
into the right way again through helping the 
wife as well as the husband.” 

A dispensary system for combating drunken- 
ness in thickly populated centers, without re- 
moving the drunkard from his own social sur- 
roundings and daily occupations, was outlined 
by another speaker at the congress. Excluded 
from such treatment, of course, would be the 
cases where repeated attempts of this kind 
have failed or where mental disorders, dis- 
eases, or injuries make necessary a temporary 
stay in an inebriate home or hospital. The 
treatment given during visiting hours at the 
consultation offices should be under medical 
supervision and should also be of an educa- 
tional nature. Co-operation should be 
sought with existing societies for combating 
intemperance, with medical institutions, physi- 
cians in private practice, courts, police, and 
charitable institutions of all kinds. A direct 
control service springing from the consultation 
offices themselves over the inebriates entrusted 
to their care was deemed necessary. It was 
suggested also that in addition to working 
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with inebriates who come for treatment, or 
their families, the consultation offices ought to 
gather as much information as possible con- 
cerning the various phases of the alcohol prob- 
lem, such as heredity, different forms of the 
drink mania, what influence social surround- 
ings have upon the habit, racial differences, 
etc. 

Three conclusions are significantly common 
to nearly all of the papers, namely: the problem 
of the drunkard is not the ultimate alcohol 
problem but one that, since it exists, must be 
handled more efficiently and intelligently than 
heretofore; abstinence is required in any 
method; and education of the drinker, his 
family, and society at large as to the facts in- 
volved is essential. 


JOTTINGS 


“EITHER THE SEWAGE OR THE PUBLIC SHOULD 
BE KEPT OUT OF THE WATER” 


The Metropolitan Sewerage Commission 
which was created to make plans for a system 
of main drainage and sewage disposal for 
New York along lines similar to those adopted 
by London, Paris, Berlin, and other great cities 
has submitted a preliminary report on the col- 
lection of the sewage to one central point for 
disposal. The essentials of the subject are 
given briefly, and in various appendices are 
forecasts of population, volumes of sewage 
flow, and estimates of the cost of several ways 
of dealing with the problem. 

It has occasionally been suggested by engi- 
neers and others who have recognized the need 
of stopping the pollution of New York harbor 
that all the sewage be collected into one system 
of main drainage and pumped out to sea. 
The benefits which would accrue from this 
solution of the sewage problem have led the 
commission to give attention to its practic- 
ability. In its report the commission describes 
the essential engineering features of four 
forms of this general project. The commis- 
sion declares that it is within the range of 
engineering ability to carry out any of them, 
but advises against all of them because of the 
tremendous cost and because they do not 
afford the best solution of the problem of pro- 
tecting the harbor against excessive contami- 
nation. 

The commission finds that the sewage of 
New York could be utilized for agricultural 
purposes and that the only land within reach 
which has suitable elevation and is of proper 
quality is Long Island. It would be feasible 
to collect the sewage to a central point in the 


vicinity of Jamaica and from there pump it to ~ 


irrigation fields which would begin at Amity- 
ville, about thirty miles from New York City 
Hall; but again the expenditure would not be 
justified. The sewage of New York could be 
purified at one point so as to be inoffensive 
and without serious chance of harm to health; 
but this also is rejected because of its great 
cost. 

To collect all the sewage to a central point 
for disposal is, the commission finds, not the 
only way to protect the harbor against ex- 
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cessive pollution. Works of less magnitude 
and cost can be constructed to answer all the 
requirements. Fundamental to the design of 
the needed works is the division of the city 
into districts, which shall coincide with the 
principal natural drainage areas of the land. 
The commission believes that the sewage 
should be collected and treated in each of these 
districts in such ways as to afford the needed 
protection for the near future. The design 
of the drainage system should be such as to 
fit into a more comprehensive plan when 
more protection becomes needed. The manner 
of dividing the metropolitan territory into 
districts and of collecting sewage in each sub- 
division, and the cost of disposal, will be made 
the subject of special reports to come later. 


TO REDUCE SURGICAL OPERATIONS 

In an editorial in early September under the 
caption, A Medical Abomination That Must 
be Brought to an End, the Brooklyn Eagle 
voices a sentiment regarding the division of 
fees between physicians and surgeons that 
has been receiving expression lately in other 
parts of the country. Using as its text a 
recent report made by a committee of the 
Medical Society of Erie county, N. Y., com- 
posed of distinguished and efficient members, 
disclosing the fact ‘that sundry surgeons who 
are highly remunerated split their fees with 
many of the physicians who send cases to sur- 
geons for operation,” the Eagle says in part: 

“The tendency of this collusion is to de- 
clare operations are necessary which are not 
necessary, in order to increase the money 
which conspiring surgeons and conspiring prac- 
titioners can divide between them, at the ex- 
pense of the life or the mutilation of victim- 
ized patients and always at the expense of 
their pockets. For in matters protecting health 
and life against syndicated’ conspirators, 
against both there can be no steps backward 
and the disclosures to-day have kindled a 
fire which will not be extinguished until the 
abomination shall have been burnt.” 

Moreover, the practice of dividing fees 
tends to choosing surgeons who will make the 
most liberal terms, but who may or may not 
be the most capable within reach. In other 
words, the tendency is to make the basis of 
choice not ability but liberality in fee-split- 
ting. ® 

In May of this year the Council of the New 
York Academy of Medicine adopted a resolu- 
tion making the secret division of a fee suffi- 
cient cause for expulsion of a member from 
the academy. On October 5 the academy unan- 
imously voted to endorse the council’s resolu- 
tion, the full text of which is as follows: 

Resolved, that the secret division of a fee, 
or fees, with any person, or persons, who may 
be instrumental in influencing a patient, or pa- 
tients, to apply for operative care or pro- 
fessional advice is unworthy of any member 


-of the medical profession. 


Resolved, that if such a division of fee is 
madé by a member of the New York Academy 
of Medicine it should be counted as of suffi- 
cient ground for the expulsion of the member. 
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Resolved, that the council considers it its 
duty to investigate charges against members 
made on the basis of such division of fee, 
and on receipt of proof of offense the council 
may cither permit the resignation of the per- 
son or expel him from the academy. 


HEALTH, HAPPINESS, AND INSURANCE 


The movement among life insurance com- 
panies for health conservation continues to 
grow. In the November Metropolitan, the 
publication of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, that company announces the 
formation of a “Health and Happiness 
League” into which it hopes to enroll 500,000 
children between the ages of six and fourteen 
who hold policies in the company. The object 
of the league, as suggested in its name, is 
found in the announcement: 


“We are interested in HEALTH because it 
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keeps people HAPPY. We are interested in 
HAPPINESS because it keeps people 
HEALTHY. That is the way we want you 
to feel about it. Every child can learn’ to 
take care of his own health and help to keep 
the people around him in good health too. 
If health is one secret of happiness, help- 
fulness is another. So the things we learn 
we will use to help make others happy and 
healthy.” 

Each member is to receive from the com- 
pany a badge and certificate, upon pledging 
himself to do all in his power to preserve his 
own bodily health, and to help the company 
improve the health of other policy-holders, 
and upon his signing the following promises: 


First, I will wash my hands and face before 
each meal, and my mouth and teeth each morning 
and evening; second, as spitting is unclean and 
helps to spread consumption and other dangerous 
diseases, I will not spit upon the public streets 
nor in public places; third, I will not use a public 
drinking cup—I will use paper ones, or carry my 
own cup; fourth, I will destroy every house-fly 
I possibly ean; fifth, I will never throw rubbish 
in the streets, as dirty streets make sick people ; 
sixth, I will do something. 1o help my mother 
every day; seventh, I will try and do at least one 
kind act to some ene every day; eighth, I will 
permit no rude or offensive word to pass my 
mouth, even when provoked. 


On the back cover of the same issue is a 
full-page series of Pictures contrasting good 
and bad methods of producing and handling 
milk. Boys and girls who have signed the 
league’s pledge are invited to write composi- 
tions, stories, and verses about the pictures, 
in competition for fifty-two prizes. The com- 
pany will distribute approximately five million 
copies of their publication bearing this graphic 
health lesson. 
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SOME METHODS IN SAFETY ENGINEERING' 


II 


GUARDING WOOD-WORKING SAWS AND CUTTERS 


JOHN CALDER 
GENERAL MANAGER REMINGTON TYPEWRITER WORKS, ILION, NEW YORK. 


The most difficult safeguarding problems 
for the engineer are those relating to numer- 
ous machines used in the arts, which, after 
the maker and installer have carefully pro- 
tected all the structural details, are essen- 
tially dangerous at the operating point, if 
worked at all. The variety of uses to which 
such apparatus is put often precludes the ap- 
plication of a universal guard. Nevertheless 
protections claiming to be of all-round use 
are on the market for a number of especially 
dangerous machines. 

No such machine, however, is effectively 
protected by any guard which hampers a 
workman, reduces his speed and earnings, and 
which has not been designed for the actual 
working conditions. Such inadequate appar- 
atus is naturally removed by the workman or 
wholly or partially put out of action at the 
first opportunity, and the particular safe- 
guarding problem becomes the subject of a 
fruitless triangular controversy. between the 
employer, the employe, and the factory in- 
spector. 

To educate the employe to use caution and 
foresight about dangerous machines is difh- 
cult enough and it should not be rendered 
more so by calling upon him. to work with 
an impracticable safeguard. What is needed 
in such a case is careful inquiry, by a compe- 
tent engineer experienced in the study of 
safeguarding problems, into the conditions 
under which the employe has to operate and 
a solution, where such is possible, which will 
enable him to work with efficiency and safety 
or at least to reduce considerably the acci- 
dent risk of his occupation. 

For the purpose of illustrating the prob- 
lem of the especially dangerous machine, the 
author has confined himself to examples of 
accident experiences with only four out of 
many classes of such apparatus. These four, 
however, are probably the most prolific in 
accident to the operator when performing 
his usual duties. They comprise woodwork- 
ing saws and cutters, punches and presses, 
rolling machinery of all kinds where hand- 
feeding is necessary, and emery and other 
grinding wheels. 


WOODWORKING SAWS. 
A close approach by the fingers of work- 


"rom the Journal of the American Society of 
Mechanical Bngineers. In THE Survey for Octo- 
ber “21, 1911, was printed Mr. Calder’s dis- 
eussion of guards for transmission machinery ; 
other especially dangerous machines will be taken 
up in a later issue. 
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men to sharp cutting tools running at a very 
high rate of speed is essential in operating 
efficiently many woodworking saws and cut- 
ters. Consider first that king of accident 
producers, the common circular saw, which 
takes an annual toll of not a few lives. This 
tool, the author believes, mutilates several 
thousands of our workmen each year and 
renders many of these permanently unfit for 
following dextrous occupations. 

It is the béte-noir alike of employers, em- 
ployes, works executives, factory inspectors, 
and casualty insurers. What contribution 
can the mechanical engineer make towards 
conservation in this instance? In spite of 
claims to the contrary such an article as a 
universal saw-guard does not exist on the 
market. On the other hand, except in the 
case of small diameter checking and grooving 
saws covered by the work, the author believes 
it is quite possible to safeguard all saws to 
varying degrees, conditioned by the uses to 
which they are put. 

An efficient as well as a safe saw-guard is 
one which may have to fulfil all or any of 
the following conditions: 

a The safeguarding must be strongly made 
and once adjusted must be able to retain its 
position and form without special care on 
the part of the saw operator. 

b It must so protect the saw, both above 
and below the bench and before and behind 
the saw, that no one can accidentally touch 
or fall upon the saw. 

c It must not permit the work in a ripping 
saw to close upon the blade, mount the same, 
or be projected to the danger of those around. 

d It must not obscure the workman’s 
vision of the line of the saw. 

e It must be especially adapted to the class 
of work done on the saw bench and, where 
required, it must leave all the area of the 
saw table clear of obstruction and also the 
space above the guard itself. 

The ways in which these conditions for 
reducing saw accidents, while maintaining 
efficiency, have been met in the author’s 
experience are illustrated in Fig. 1 and in 
Figs. 2 to 9 for various kinds of saws and 
applications of such, from the handling of 
the rough log to completely converted lumber. 

Fig. 8 shows in some detail the solution 
of a circular-saw protection problem where 
the conditions were supposed by workmen 
and foremen alike to forbid safeguarding 
which would permit the machines to be work- 
ed at full efficiency. The saw-bench illus- 
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GUARDS FOR WOOD-WorRKING. 


Automatic-positioning mesh guard for variable diameter converting saw. 
Automatic-positioning bar guard for variable diameter converting saw. 

Adjustable shield guard for variable diameter converting saw. 

Spar guard for log saw. 

Mesh guard for constant diameter overhung saw requiring clear bench for sliding table feed. 
Mesh guard for constant diameter saw requiring clear bench for lumber, 

Adjustable mesh guard for swing saw and belt. 

Guarded triple-saw, slide-feed bench with clear tables. 

Band saw guarded against contact at any part and also against saw breakage. 


Adjustable jointer guard, 13 Spindle molder screen guard, thin work. 
Telescopic jointer guard. 14 Spindle molder screen guard, thick work. 
Automatic-positioning jointer guard. 15 Spindle molder cage guard. 
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trated is a combination trimmer and edger 
having three saws on one shaft. 

The over-hung saws, a rip and a cross- 
cut respectively, are fixed in position on the 
shaft ends, but the middle cross-cutting saw 
must, with any guard, traverse the shaft 
freely when required for a distance of eight- 
een inches. The work handled varies from 
one to three thicknesses, totalling two inches, 
and is fed into the saws on two sliding tables 
of twenty-nine-inch stroke and of fixed and 
variable gauge respectively. Thus no attach- 
ment above the bench for any guard is pos- 
sible at the front or sides or for about the 
above named distance to the rear of the saw. 

No purchaseable guard will meet such con- 
ditions. As finally worked out, the rip-saw 
has a safety parting-knife fitted in its rear, 
and all three saws are efficiently and strongly 
guarded, as shown, at every dangerous point. 
Men working at a rapid pace on task work 
at these benches are highly pleased with the 
result. They are able to use the three saws 
more effectively than before and without any 
fear of injury. The saw line is always vis- 
ible through the mesh-work and pierced work, 
yet the operators’ hands, which necessarily 
travel with the work, can never approach the 
saw teeth too closely, as they are pushed off 
by the projecting fingers. 


WOODWORKING CUTTERS. 


The common jointer accounts for a large 
number of finger and hand amputations 
every year. Figs. 10, 11, and 12 show three 
forms of effective guard. In the first and 
third, two movements, vertical and horizontal 
respectively, are necessary to adapt the guard 
to any given piece of work. In the second, 
the guard supported on springs rises auto- 
matically when pushed by the work and 
only the transverse sliding motion is neces- 
sary for positioning. After the work has 
passed the guard the latter returns auto- 
matically to a position close to the cutter gap. 
In the other two types the guards main- 
tain their height above the table until read- 
justed. All these guards can be readily swung 
out of the way for cutter adjustments and as 
easily returned for use. 

The vertical spindle molding cutters can 
also inflict serious injuries. Sometimes a 
leather knuckle-duster revolves with the tool 
and contact with it warns the workman of 
too close approach. Figs. 13, 14, and 15 show 
three forms of more positive safeguarding 
for this dangerous tool. 


ARE LAKE STEAMERS ‘“‘SLOCUMS?”’ 


The following paragraph from the report 
of the federal commission which investigated 
the Slocum disaster, in which over a thousand 
men, women, and children were killed in June, 
1904, should be read in gauging the signific- 
ance of the charges made by the Chicago 
Federation of Labor with respect to passenger 
steamers on the Great Lakes: 

“The deckhands are apparently picked up 
with very little consideration as to knowl- 
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edge of their duties, have very little 
discipline, change from year to year (only one 
of the Slocum’s deckhands having been on the 
vessel before this year), and are unfitted to 
meet any such emergency as was presented by 
the disaster to the General Slocum, or prop- 
erly to take care of such peculiarly dangerous 
traffic as that on excursion boats.” 

The inefficiency and poor quality of the deck 
crew of this vessel, doubtless typical of the 
majority of the crews on excursion steamers, 
is one of the essential facts that caused the 
loss of so many lives. 

The Chicago report is published in full in 
the Coast Secaman’s Journal. It describes 
crews on twenty-four passenger boats sailing 
out of Chicago as follows: 

One master or captain, and two licensed 
mates, 

Three to six experienced seamen called 
quartermasters, or wheelmen, watchmen (not 
“cabin watchmen”), and lookoutsmen. 

Usually from two to eight “scrubbers.” 
These men or boys are not sailors, are not 
required to have any experience; the only 
qualification needed to secure employment in 
these positions is a willingness to handle a 
scrub brush, 

Four to thirty deckhands. No experience 
of any kind is needed to obtain employment in 
these positions. In most cases the deckhands 
are merely freight-handlers. The majority of 
those interviewed were “down and outs,” 
working only a week or so at a time on the 
boats. 

Engine department crew, consisting usually 
of two licensed engineers, two oilers, and 
from two to four firemen. 

Steward’s department, consisting of from 
six to 125 persons, none of whom are sailors, 
This department consists of cooks and helpers, 
pantry boys, waiters, porters, bellboys, cabin 
watchmen, chambermaids, bartenders, news 
and cigar stand attendants, etc. 

“We find,” the report goes on, “that the 
average crew of experienced seaman on each 
steamer, exclusive of the captain and two 
mates, is five. These five seamen are the two 
quartermasters or wheelsmen, two watchmen 
on most of the steamers, and one lookouts- 
man. 

“On a passenger steamer employing two 
quartermasters, two watchmen, and two look- 
outsmen, a total of six experienced seamen, 
the watch on deck consists of one man of each 
grade, a total of three such experienced sea- . 
men. One of these, the quaitermaster, is at 
the wheel in the pilot house or on the steamer’s 
bridge, steering the ship, and :s not available 
for any other work. The watchman is sta- 
tioned on the freight deck and would only 
know of anything dangerous on the passenger 
decks through hearing the official signal or 
alarm. The lookoutsman is usually stationed 
at the extreme forward end of the steamer, 
and he is the only available man to whom the 
officer in charge of the vessel could personally 
communicate a sudden direct order to perform 
emergency service on deck. In cases where 
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only one lookoutsman is employed, who then 
stands watch only at night, the officer in charge 
must, during the day, wait until the watchman 
comes to him from the freight deck in re- 
sponse to a signal. The law itself permits this 
condition of affairs. 

“It will be noticed from this that not one 
of the twenty-four passenger steamers ever has 
on watch at one time sufficient experienced 
seamen to launch and man even one lifeboat. 
No experienced seamen could be found on the 
passenger decks, except, at times, a lookouts- 
man stationed in the bow of the ship. 

“Such few experienced sailors as are em- 
ployed on board these steamers are each 
placed in charge of a lifeboat, with cooks, 
waiters, bellboys, deckhands, or freight hand- 
lers as crews and there are not even enough 
able seamen on board these steamers to place 
even one such man in each lifeboat.” 

The fire and boat drill practiced in these 
boats the federation denounces as of no value: 

“The fire drill consists of pulling down the 
hose and opening a valve. The calling of the 
fire drill serves as a notice for boat drill. 
Boat drill consists of lifting from one to three 
lifeboats and swinging them out. It is not 
required that lifeboats be launched into the 
water with crews in place during boat drill— 
and without this being done the drill is very 
nearly useless. The men are given no prac- 
tice whatever in handling lifeboats in the 
water, or other life saving apparatus.” 

In its editorial comment on this report the 
Journal urges legislation requiring experienced 
crews on lake and other vessels. The bill which 
has been introduced into Congress in several 
successive sessions and which wil be brought 
in again this winter by the Seamen’s Union 
(H. R. 11372 of the sixty-first Congress) 
would require that 75 per cent of a crew be 
able seamen. 

The Seamen’s Union has been on strike for 
three years against the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the union officials claim that the 
present condition on the lakes is due to the 
use of casual laborers. 


BAKE-SHOP RULES 


The following tentative rules drawn up by 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission have 
been adopted in toto by the Master Bakers’ 
Association of the state. The commission 
invites criticism and suggestions and reserves 
the right to modify the requirements when 
special conditions demand changes in order 
to attain the sanitary standard they desire to 
attain in this trade. A digest of the rules fol- 
lows: 

1. If there is a public drain extending along 
any street or alley in which a bakery is located, 
the bakery must be connected. 

2. If there is no public sewer or drain, a 
drain must be provided to a cesspool or other 
receptacle, located at Jeast thirty feet away 
from the bakery; provided that if such drain 
empties into a running stream or lake, the 
limitation as to distance shall not apply. 

3. All plumbing must meet the legal re- 
quirements; but in all cases water fixtures 
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shall be back-vented or equipped: with anti- 
siphon traps. j 

4. Waste water shall not be drained directly 
on the ground below the floor or on the sur- 
face of the ground adjacent to the bakery. 

5. Sewers running through any bakery shall 
be so securely and completely bedded as to 
prevent the escape of water, sewage, Or gas, 
and must be subject to a test of at least two 
feet of water or twenty-five pounds of air 
pressure. 

6. No drain is permitted nearer than eighteen 
inches to any water pipe. 

77. No pan, hopper, or plunger water-closet 
shall be put into any bakery hereafter estab- 
lished, and all such closets now in use must _ 
be replaced, when worn out or filthy, with 
tank flushed siphon closets, properly trapped 
and ventilated. 

78, All water-closets and urinals in bakeries 
must be fully enclosed and provided with self- 
closing doors. All closets and urinals shall be 
provided with a window to the outer air, if 
possible; if such window cannot be constructed, 
closets and urinals must be connected with a 
ventilating flue providing a continuous current 
out of the closet into the open air. 

79. In places where it is not possible to have 
sanitary conveniences in bakeries on account 
of local conditions, privies with vaults may be 
maintained. Such privies must be located at 
least thirty feet from the bakery, and must be 
screened. 

87. In bakeries where eight or nine persons 
are employed separate sanitary conveniences 
must be provided for females. At least one 
such convenience shall be provided for every 
twenty-five females or fraction thereof, for 
males in the same proportion up to 100, then 
one for every forty. 


It may be noted that there is no provision 
that water-closets shall not open into bake- 
rooms, nor is there any requirement for 
facilities for cleanliness, or any regulation 
tending to limit the use of cellars as bak- 
eries. 


JOTTINGS 


STANDARDS IN ACCIDENT REPORTING 

The Committee on Standard of the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation is send- 
ing out for criticism and suggestion its tenta- 
tive schedule for uniform reporting of in- 
dustrial accidents. It solicits the co-operation 
of all who have information on this subject 
in the task of drawing up its final schedule. 
A copy can be obtained from the following 
persons, members of the committee: 

Leonard W. Hatch, New York Department 
of Labor, chairman; Lucian W. Chaney, 
United States Bureau of Labor; John R. 
Commons, Industrial Commission of Wiscon- 
sin; Don. D. Lescohier, Minnesota State 
Bureau of Labor; John B. Andrews, secre- 
tary American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 

’The committee will make its full report 
at the meeting of the Association for Labor 
Legislation in Washington, December 27. 
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BRITISH REPORT FOR AMERICAN READERS 

In Bulletin 93 the Department of Commerce 
and Labor has made the essential facts in 
the recent report of the British Board of 
Trade on the Cost of Living in Europe and 
America available for American readers. The 
resumé, which digests in seventy pages the 
British report of 533 folio pages, should be 
useful not only to those wishing to get a 
general view of the report, but to introduce 
the subjects covered to those wishing to make 
a thorough study of the British investigation. 
Publication 93 contains also facts regarding 
the hours of labor of Austrian factory work- 
ers, a digest of recent foreign statistical pub- 
lications, and recent decisions of American 
courts affecting labor. 


BUFFALO TRADES UNIONS AND TUBERCULOSIS 

_A booklet issued by the Buffalo Associa- 
tion for the Relief and Control of Tubercu- 
losis tells of the organization of a Trades 
Union Section of the association. About sixty 
unions are at present affiliated, electing dele- 
gates to a central body. The purpose of the 
Organization is to do “everything in its power 
to prevent the spread of tuberculosis among 
the well, and to care for the sick among its 
own members. Through organized effort, and 
its affiliation with the parent association, it will 
work for more and better hospital facilities 
for the care of the sufferers, and for improved 
public health agencies of all kinds in city, 
county, and state, and to arrange that its mem- 
bers have proper sanatorium treatment when- 
ever possible. It will work for improved sani- 
tary and hygienic conditions in factories and 
all places of employment. It will through 
meetings, lectures, and printed matter, carry 
on an educational campaign among the organ- 
ized workers of the city.” 

One of the pioneers among trade unions in 
work for tuberculosis is the International 
Typographical Union, whose 700 locals have 
long co-operated with local anti-tuberculosis 
committees, have carried on an educational 
campaign among their membership, and have 
enforced sanitary conditions in union shops. 

Their sanatorium, founded in 1892, has 
spread from a single building to a group of 
buildings, which with the surrounding prop- 
erty are worth a million dollars. In this set- 
tlement care is provided for tubercular print- 
ers, and also for those aged members of the 
union who prefer institutional care to the 
weekly pension of $5 to which all members of 
twenty years’ standing who have reached the 
age of sixty are eligible. 


A MASTER PLUMBER’S MUTUAL 

In their effort to keep premiums low, the 
New England Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies have, by confining their risks to build- 
ings properly built, protected, and occupied, 
largely eliminated the fire hazard in the fac- 
tories of their members. A system that works 
with fire may be turned to account in accident 
insurance, and it is interesting to learn from 
the Metal Worker that, influenced by the 
practically compulsory feature in the new 
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state compensation law, the master plumbers 
of Wisconsin have taken the initial steps to- 
ward forming a mutual liability insurance 
society. This is said to be the first venture 


of its kind on a large scale in the plumbing 
field. 


ON A PAY ENVELOPE 

This is the inscription on the pay envelope 
of the Lorraine Company, a Rhode Island 
firm interested in preserving the health of its 
employes: 


WAGE, SAO) IEUSIE Ie: “ING ARIE WABIN(IE 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


It kills 1,000 people yearly in Rhode Island. 
[t is spread by Careless Spitting. 

It can be cured if taken in time. 

It can be prevented in nearly all cases. 


Do not neglect a Cough. Consult a Phy- 
sician. 

Sleep with the Windows Open. 

ff you think you have Tuberculosis, 
Notify the Overseer, and the Lorraine 
Manufacturing Co. will help you. 


LABOR NEWS LETTER 


The weekly News Letter of the American 
Federation of Labor, issued by instruction of 
the delegates attending the last annual con- 
vention, is designed to furnish the affliated 
labor periodicals throughout the country with 
current notes on the labor movement from 
the trade union point of view, and with the 
news of important events directly or indi- 
rectly connected with labor throughout the 
world. 

Among other items last month’s letters 
record the opening of the strike of the shop- 
men on the Harriman lines, boilermakers, 
carworkers, blacksmiths, sheetmetal workers, 
and machinists all voting to come out, the 
latter in spite of the adverse decision of the 
president of their organization. Later the 
strike spread to trainmen and conductors. The 
demand is for recognition of the federation 
of shopmen’s unions. 

—On the eve of his trial the International 
Bridge and Structural Tron Workers’ Union 
has re-elected J. J. McNamara general secre- 
tary-treasurer of its organization. ’ 

—After six weeks’ strike the ladies’ tail- 
ors of New York have come to a settlement 
with the Employers’ Association which is a 
compromise agreement on their original de- 
mands. The agreement secures the journey- 
men tailors shorter hours, increased pay, fixed 
pay-day and cash parmnents, some regula- 
tion of over-time, Sunday and home work, a 
certain degree of union recognition, and steps 
toward establishing a sanitary board. 

—President Mahon in his annual report to 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employes of America states 
that: “During the term there has not heen 
a single reduction of wages anywhere; while 
upon the other hand 138 divisions have re- 
ceived increases in wages varying from one- 
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half cent to ten cents an hour, and twenty of 
these divisions have had the second increase 
during the term. The wage increase affects 42,- 
491 of our members and amounts annually to 
$2,356,900. The average per member for the 
year is $55.46.” 

—According to President O’Connell’s report 
members of the International Association of 
Machinists have engaged in 152 strikes. They 
are now striking at forty different points for 
increases in wages, reductions in the hours of 
labor, and better shop conditions. In two 
years the general office has paid in strike ben- 
efits over a million dollars. In death benefits 
it has spent $93,325, and its local unions have 
paid, on a conservative estimate, $100,000 for 
sick benefits. 


SAFETY AND THE MACHINE BUILDER 

A Wisconsin builder, while approving state 
legislation compelling employers to install 
safety devices, suggests that the persons on 
whom compulsion should be used are the 
manufacturers of machinery. This, he points 
out, would save the manufacturers the ex- 
pense of practically rebuilding parts of their 
machines. It is to be noted that some of 
the largest machine purchasers have safety 
standards which they demand as a matter of 
routine in securing new equipment, and let 
be known among the sales agents of ma- 
chine supply companies that safety elements 
in machine construction will be taken into 
account in placing orders. The margin of 
profit on travelling cranes, for example, is so 
small that, unless specified, protection devices 
are not customarily built into them; only the 
purchaser who demands them is sure of get- 
ting them. The Metal Worker suggests that a 
compulsory safety law such as that before the 
last Wisconsin Legislature would automatic- 
ally give the advantage in competition to the 
manufacturer of machinery who designs with 
a view to safety. 


RESISTANCE TO MINIMUM WAGES 

The efforts made at Cradley Heath to 
postpone the operation of the new scale of 
wages imposed by the British Minimum Wage 
Boards? are being closely paralleled in the lace 
industry, the second trade for which a scale 
was arranged. At Nottingham, the home of 
lace-making, the more unscrupulous firms are 
taking advantage of a contract clause in the 
board’s award to postpone the new scale of 
wages. Under threats of dismissal workers 
are being asked by middlewomen—forewomen 
who, it is believed, expect in this way to eara 
an advance in wages themselves—to contract 
out for six months at less than the legal 
minimum of 2 3-4 d. per hour. For refusal 
to agree to this proposition several hundred 
women have been locked out. The National 
Federation of Women Workers, to which the 
Jace-workers belong, and the National Anti- 
Sweating League have addressed a_ public 
appeal for funds, signed by Lord Henry 
Bentinck, M. P., and others, to support the 
locked-out women. 

18ee THH Survey, September 23, 1911. 
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W. T. U, L. COURSES 

The Women’s Trade Union League of New 
York, encouraged by the success of its last 
year’s classes in music, English, and social 
subjects, is offering a fuller educational pro- — 
gram for this winter. The musical course 
covers classes in sight singing, voice produc- 
tion, and chorus. A course in parliamentary 
law will give training in carrying on the busi- 
ness of an organization. Courses in debating 
and in English, the latter especially for 
foreigners, will be offered, designed to in- 
crease the pupil’s power of self-expression and 
orderly thinking. Through the class in Eng- 
lish, the more elementary facts about modern 
industry will be taught, some of the subjects 
of the lessons being: Looking for Work, 
Learning a Trade, a Trade With a Union, 
Factory Laws. More advanced instruction 
on the subject of modern industry, with 
special emphasis on the position of women 
in this field, will be given in a series of half- 
hour talks on social subjects, economics, 
the labor movement, and trade unions. 
These talks, the first popular presentation of 
sociological subjects, have already been pre- 
pared in pamphlet form by James Dealy of 
Brown University, Charles Beard of Colum- 
bia University, and Jessica Linch. Begin- 
ning in January there will also be given a 
course of twelve lectures on American gov- 
ernment and politics, constitutional rights and 
police power, and labor legislation in Europe 
and America. 


TO PROTECT RESTAURANT WORKERS 

A recent issue of the American City reprints 
a paper read at the last meeting of the American 
Public Health Association by Charles B. Ball, 
chief of the Bureau of Sanitation of Chicago, 
whose work for improving the condition of 
Chicago bakeries is well known. It lays down 
a model set of regulations for bakeries and 
restaurant kitchens. - Mr. Ball deplores the 
growing tendency toward cellar occupation, 
but believes that pure food legislation can be 
used to obstruct it. Pure food is to be the 
excuse, the protection of the health and lives 
of those who are forced to labor in unsanitary 
places the real motive of sanitary improv- 
ment. He suggests the following regulations 
for bakeries: the floor to be above the ground 
level; lighting and ventilation to be from at 
least three sides; floors to be rat- and mois- 
ture-prouf, monolithic to be preferred to 
wooden floors; wall and ceiling finish to be 
of hard, smooth, cement plaster; and furni- 
ture to be movable, to allow easy and frequent 
cleaning. For restaurants, whose present kit- 
chen accommodations he calls “foul cata- 
combs,’ he recommends in addition to the 
above requirements: an ample space require- 
ment; an arrangement of appliances that shall 
insure the separation of garbage and dish- 
washing from food; adequate provision for 
the removal of cooking odors; ample and iso- 
lated toilets, washrooms, and lockers, and well- 
ventilated refrigerators, with separate com- 
partments for different classes of food. 
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CRIME AND ITS CURE 


ISABEL C. BARROWS, Contributing Editor 


YOUNG CRIMINALS IN THE NEBRASKA STATE PENITENTIARY’ 
LUTHER E. WIDEN 


A little over 30 per cent of the convictions 
in Nebraska during the past forty years re- 
sulting in the serving of terms in the state 
penitentiary, at Lincoln, concerned individuals 
who were twenty-two years old or younger at 
the time of their conviction. As the writer 
moved from cell to cell and galley to galley 
talking to some of these youths, knowing that 
their average time behind the walls was less 
than two years, the question came forcibly: 
What is being done to help these boys to 
withstand temptation when they are given 
their freedom? 

The penitentiary has two cell houses for 
men, well ventilated, equipped with modern 
sanitary appliances, and electrically lighted. 
The prison for women is above the chapel. 
The prison shops—contract labor is employed 
in making shirts and brooms—the hospital, 
greenhouse, electrical and heating plant, a 
branch kitchen, and tailor shop are back of 
the long cell houses and surrounded by the 
customary high wall. Barns, an orchard, 
gardens, and fields surround the walls. 

The institution was opened to receive con- 
victs July 28, 1870, when twenty-three men 


were admitted. During the following period . 


of forty years, over 5500 men and boys have 
been committed, and of this number two-thirds 
were from fourteen to thirty years of age at 
the time of their commitment. The length 
of sentence has varied from one day in two 
cases to life in approximately one hundred 
cases. In numerous instances the death penalty 
has been exacted. 

It was not till July, 1881, that- the State 
Reform School was opened at Kearney to re- 
ceive boys and girls under the age of sixteen, 
who were “growing up in mendicancy and 
crime for want of proper parental care or 
other cause.” It took eleven years from the 
opening of the penitentiary to have established 
a separate institution for juvenile delinquents, 
and eleven more years elapsed before boys and 
girls were provided for in distinct institutions. 

In the spring of 1893 a legislation investiga- 


This is an abstract of a study made by the writen 
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tion was held on account of the death of a 
convict from causes growing out of the in- 
human method of punishment in the peniten- 
tiary. Among other recommendations were 
the following: 


The contract labor system should be done 
away with at the earliest possible moment. 
The pay of the guards and other minor offi- 
cials at the penitentiary should be increased. 
How can it be expected that convicts will be 
reformed while under the care of men who 
are almost if not quite as lacking as they in 
moral principles? The wiser economy would 
be to increase the compensation and secure the 
services of men better qualified to fill the 
places. Your committee believes that the sys- 
tem of confining young convicts, under sent- ~ 
ence for the first time, with the older and 
hardened criminals is wrong in principle and 
unwise in practice. We believe that every en- 
deavor should be made to reform the young 
criminals and to lead them to live moral and 
upright lives, but all efforts in that direction 
will be thwarted while such young criminals 
are permitted to associate with men who have 
led criminal careers during their whole lives; 
and we therefore recommend that suitable ar- 
rangements be made by the officials in charge 
to classify and separate the older and more 
hardened criminals from those less vicious. 
Your committee believes that some provisions 
should be made whereby the ignorant convicts, 
as also those who may desire further edu- 
cational advantages, may be taught such 
branches as are taught in the common schools 
of the state; and to that end we believe that 
a night school should be held not less than 
two evenings in each week, which all those 
convicts who can not read and write should 
be required to attend for instruction in the 
common school studies. 


What a different institution we should have 
to-day if these recommendations had been fol- 
lowed! But the contract system still exists, 
the guards and other minor officials are only 
half paid. The first offender is thrown in with 
the vicious. Moreover, there is not a country 
school in the state less systematically con- 
ducted than the present prison school. 

Two boys of fourteen and sixteen boys of 
fifteen years of age have been committed to 
this prison. Of the 66 2-3 per cent from four- 
teen to thirty years of age, I7 per cent are 
under twenty, and a little over 45 per cent, 
nearly one-third of the total prison number, 
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are twenty-two years of age or less. More 
than ten times as many youths of twenty-two 
are received as men of forty-five. To one 
man between forty-eight and fifty-eight, fif- 
teen boys are received between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-eight. More boys be- 
tween the ages of nineteen and twenty-six 


are received than men of all the ages after. 


twenty-six. More boys from fourteen to seven- 
teen inclusive have been received than men 
over fifty up to seventy-four. The average 
age of the Nebraska convict is a fraction over 
twenty-eight years, the degree of variability 
being much larger above than below _ this 
figure. 

It may be worth while to give a few of 
the quotations concerning these younger con- 
victs. In the third biennial report, 1873-1874, 
the warden says: 

It is impossible to overestimate the moral 
injury inflicted on the young in years by 
having them thrust indiscriminately into the 


same room with older and hardened crim- 
inals. 


He urges the need of separate cells, 
lain Harris in his report in 1878 says: 


Chap- 


I have become especially interested in some 
of the younger convicts. In many instances 
they are capable of being made very much 
of, but situated as they are among those who 
have been hardened in crime, their reforma- 
tion is a matter of great doubt and difficulty. 
Their only salvation is to be. removed at once 
to a reformatory school of some kind, and to 
be surrounded by better influences than are 
now possible. Many of them are as yet mere 
boys, wholly uneducated, and without a trade 
for their future support. 


The Rev. P. W. Howe’s long experience as 
prison chaplain afforded him a rare opportun- 
ity to become familiar with the needs and 
abuses of the penitentiary system. In his re- 
port, November 30, 1890, he says: 


A person of ordinary comprehension can 
well understand that the placing of the young 
man who has committed his first offence in 
constant asssociation with the hardened and 
abandoned criminal will inevitably lead to the 
worst possible result. As I understand it, we 
should, if possible, turn out a_ better man 
than we took in. Under our present system 
we are almost certain to turn out a worse man. 
That our prisons should be reformatory the 
best interests of society clearly demonstrate. 


A statistical study from the prison record 
for the period from 1903 to 1909 inclusive 
brings out the following facts concerning the 
boys who were twenty-two years of age or 
younger at the time of their commitment. 
Three hundred and sixty-six individuals are 
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included in this summary study, representing 
26.5 per cent of the total population received 
during the period. On January 1, 1910, nearly 
one-fourth of these young men were still con- 
fined, just one-half of these, however, having 
been received during the year preceding, 1909. 


Thirty-three per cent of all the commit- 
ments were from Douglas county, of which 
Omaha is the county seat, a county which 
represents a proportionate population just one- 
half as large. On the other hand, Lancaster 
county, of which the state capital, Lincoln, 
is the county seat, figures a proportionate num- 
ber of convictions according to population, 
both figures being about 6 per cent. 

Eleven per cent of these 366 cases were 
foreign-born. Seventy per cent were born in 
the north central states, nearly one-fourth in 
Nebraska. Thirty-six states and _ territories 
and sixteen different foreign countries are rep- 
resented as birth-places. 

Forty-two statutory crimes were recorded 
against these unfortunates, ranging in degree 
from seven cases of first degree murder to 
single instances of receiving stolen property, 
selling mortgaged property, larceny as bailee, 
sending threatening letter, etc. The crimes 
against property constitute 85 per cent of the 
cases, and one-half of these were burglary 
and horse-stealing. 


These figures do not show any apparent 
variation in the ages of those convicted for 
crimes against property and those convicted 
of crimes against persons. But the age aver- 
age is higher for larceny from person, that 
is pick-pocketing, than it is for burglary and 
horse-stealing. 

Nearly one hundred different occupations 
were given by these youths as having been 
followed before their incarceration: — 


Thirty per cent were common laborers, 
16 per cent were farmers, 6 per cent were 
waiters, 3 per cent were butchers, and 3 per 
cent were cooks. These were the most com- 
mon. 


The tendency of the judges is to give these 
young men the minimum sentence. 

One hundred and forty-five of the 366 were 
sentenced to one year, which means only ten 
months, since practically all shorten their 
terms by two months by making so-called 
“good time.” Eight were sentenced to one ° 
and one-fourth years, and thirty-five to cne 
and one-half. Fifty-eight were “sent over” 
for two years, and as these young men spend 
as a rule only one year and eight months in 
prison, deducting their good time and assum- 
ing that they are not paroled after serving one 
year, it is readily seen that 68 per cent spend 
less than two years behind the bars. Ten of 
the commitments were for life. One boy of 
fifteen and seventeen of seventeen years of 
age were received during this seven-year 
period. 


The most interesting part of this study is, 
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perhaps, that which the boys themselves con- 
tributed. A questionnaire asking some eighty 
questions was prepared. The prisoners were, 
without exception, courteous. One or two 
showed indifference, but as a rule they dis- 
played unusual interest in the investigation. 
The questionnaires were given to those in- 
mates who had entered the prison when they 
were twenty-two years of age or younger. 
Approximately 4,000 questions answered by 
fifty individuals were selected for statistical 
tabulation. 


With one exception each of them knew the 
exact date of his birth. Sixteen per cent of 
these men were under eighteen at the time 
of their conviction. Only three of the boys 
hailed from the other side of the Atlantic, 
these coming from England, Denmark, and 
Sweden; two were born in Canada, and the 
remaining forty-five in the United States. 
Sixteen mothers and fourteen fathers were 
foreign born. Not a single parent was a native 
of Nebraska. The average size of the family, 
including parents, was nearly seven members. 
In fifteen cases there were from seven to ten 
children. In twenty-three cases both parents 
were still living, four of them, however, not 
living together. Twenty had lost their fathers 
and fourteen their mothers. Twelve of the 
boys were under ten when their fathers died; 
six were likewise under ten when their 
mothers died. Five had lost both parents 
before they were eight years old. 


Several questions were submitted to de- 
termine the age at which schooling, if any, 
began; the age upon leaving school; the grade 
attained; and the reason for leaving school. 


Only two had never attended school. The 
average age of entering school was six years; 
the average age for leaving, fifteen. The aver- 
age time of attendance was, however, much 
less than nine years. ; 


Three questions were given to ascertain the 
number of jobs held before conviction, and 
how many had had a trade, and how many 
had joined a labor union. 


Fourteen had had so many different jobs 
they could not remember the number. Twen- 
ty-eight said they had learned some trade in 
whole or in part. However, the word “trade” 
was confused several times with manual labor 
or menial service. Only five had membership 
in labor unions. 


It is generally contended that criminals are 
of a non-social type. A question bearing on 
this matter resulted in answers showing that 


one-half had never belonged to any organiza- 
tion whatever. Twenty claimed membership 
in seven or eight different religious organi- 
zations. Only four had joined secret so- 
cieties. 

Just one-half said that they had never been 
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arrested as boys. Only three admitted having 
worked off a fine, eight had served jail sen- 
tences, eight had served time in industrial 
schools for boys, two had paid fines, and 
one had already served a short penitentiary 
sentence in another state. Thirty-two had 
never before served sentences for crimes or 
misdemeanors. Twenty-one admitted that 
they had been drunk. Fifteen drank at times, 
and fourteen were, presumbaly, total ab- 
stainers. 

Most of the boys appeared to be in good 
health, but about 40 per cent had some com- 
plaint to make. 

Eighteen per cent admitted having suffered 
from venereal infections. One suffered from 
rheumatism, another from tuberculosis, a third 
from bad blood. 

“Did you get justice when convicted? Did 
you plead guilty? Are you guilty of what 
you were convicted for?” In answer to these 
questions the boys showed a great deal of 
unexpected interest. 

Forty per cent admitted getting justice, but 
only one of these had committed a crime 
against person, namely wife abandonment. 
All of those convicted of murder or man- 
slaughter denied receiving justice. Eighteen 
convicted for property crimes claimed that 
justice had not been dealt out to them. 

In spite of the fact that such a large pro- 
portion plead guilty, two-thirds of them spent 
more than a month in jail. The average time 
spent in jail was sixty-six days. It is evident, 
therefore, that the young men who are sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary have neither means 
at their disposal nor friends or relatives who 
are in a position to assist them in their trouble. 
It was found that the average time spent in 
the county jail by those charged with property 
crimes was fifty-three days. The time spent 
in this way has an important bearing upon 
the hardening process in these young, pliable 
characters. The average county jail is in- 
fested with the crime-breeding germs of idle- 
ness and vulgarity at least, not to say of social 
diseases, filth, and immoral practices. Even 
those boys who plead guilty served a significant 
sentence in the county jail, the average being 
fifty-seven days. 

Eighteen boys had run away from home, 
and thirteen of these claimed that their rela- 
tives did not know that they were in prison. 
In answering the question, “To whom do you 
write?” sixteen specified their mothers, six 
their fathers, seven their relatives, five their 
friends, three their sisters, and three their 
brothers. Three wrote to their wives and 
one to his foster-parents. Nine wrote to ab- 
solutely no one. 

That the appparently easy, shiftless life of 
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the tramp often leads to crime and a prison 
sentence is evidenced by the fact that 


twenty-six of these fifty boys admitted having 
bummed their way in travelling. Twenty of 
these had at some time classed themselves as 
ordinary tramps. Sixty per cent claimed that 
they had travelled a great deal. 


“Whose fault is it and what caused you to 
be here?” 


Thirty of the boys attributed their wayward- 
ness to their own mistakes in greater or less 
degree. “Errare est humanum” was the clas- 
sical answer of one of the younger prisoners. 
In ten cases “my own, by whiskey,” or similar 
answers, were given. Gambling was mentioned 
once, and so was cocaine. Thirteen boys 
placed the blame on their evil associates, 
Six of the boys centered the cause of their 
downfall in their economic conditions before 
or after the crime was committed. 

Tobacco was used by 80 per cent of the 
boys at the time the questions were submitted. 
Only three boys had never used it in any form 
before or during incarceration; five had not 
used it before going to prison. 


In reference to their prison treatment the 
boys were not given to complaining. The few 
grudges that were noted in the answers were 
usually directed towards the guards. 


Three-fourths of these young men referred 
to their treatment as being “O. K.” Others 
complained of mistreatment. 


“What do you like about the prison sys- 
tem?” was answered in various ways. 


“Nothing,” said eighteen. “Don’t have to 
wear stripes,” “working system,” “library and 
school system,” “parole and pardon laws,” 
“modern cell house,” “regularity of meals and 
sleeping rules,” “visitors and warden,” were 
other answers. The negative of the foregoing 
question, “What don’t you like about. it?” 
was answered by seven in one word, “TEvery- 
thing.” The food was condemned by ten, 
contract labor by two, exercise by two, close 
confinement by six. One said that the prison 
system would be better if stricter, because too 
much partiality was shown to certain prison- 
ers. Another appreciated the evil effects of 
mixing indiscriminately persons of all ages 
and crimes. Two criticized the moral stand- 
ards of the guards. 


Suggestions as to how matters could be 
improved were mostly specific. 


Twelve urged better food, ten wanted to be 
allowed the freedom of the prison yard on 
Sundays, and eight suggested the employment 
of better and more moral men as guards. 
One made the suggestion, “Give us chance to 
earn and save a little money.” Two recognized 
the advantages of keeping boys out of cells 
in which prisoners of vicious character were 
confined. Other suggestions were “grade con- 
victs,” “improve sanitation,” ‘better wages to 
guards to induce better men to stay here.” 
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The evil influences in prison given the most 
emphasis were the associations with hardened 
criminals and their stories of crime. About 
one-third of the boys referred to these. 

Only two of the fifty boys had lost good 
time for some infringement of the prison 
rules. This practice, established by statute, of 
giving two months of the first and second 
years, three months of the third year, and 
four months of the fourth and additional 
years of sentence, for good behaviour, is a 
most important factor in maintaining disci- 
pline. One of the boys complained that the 
Nebraska law was not as liberal in this re- 
spect as some other state laws, and another 
thought that “the best should have a chance 
to earn more good time.” Two men who 
had long sentences, twenty and twenty-two 
years respectively, had reason to believe that 
the indeterminate sentence law, which has not 
a- yet been added to Nebraska’s code, would 
be better than this so-called good-time law. 

Prison officials usually realize the great 
dangers of sexual vice in prison and the de- 
bauching influence of the older men on the 
young boys when allowed to cell together. A 
convict is not in prison long before he learns 
of the revolting sex crimes practiced by per- 
verted human beings. This is, no doubt, 
one of the most serious and difficult problems 
confronting the prison management and is a 
strong argument for the separate system. 
Sixty per cent of the boys answered in the 


afhrmative to the question, “Do you’ think 
there is a great deal of sexual vice in here?” 


All but two liked the weekly chapel exer- 
cises on Sunday morning. Only eleven of the 
boys attended the prison school. Two of them 
sang in the choir, and one played the cornet 
in the orchestra. 


Perhaps one would venture to say that, 
as a whole, the answers were optimistic, con- 
sidering the circumstances under which they 
were written. While this is a measure 
true one can not but feel the strong under- 
current of dissatisfaction. Again, many of 
these boys would be willing to say things 
they would not commit to paper. They feel 
keenly the contributory responsibility of others 
for their crime, their own weakness to combat 
evil influence upon their release because of 
the attitude of society and the majority of 
the servants of society toward the ex-convict. 
They are members of a large unorganized 
army, so they would have it, and their or- 
ganized foe, the unit of which is the average 
American citizen, is, unconsciously, ever ready 
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to drive them back into accustomed haunts 
and nefarious practices. 

One would naturally expect dissatisfaction 
to reign over the inmates of a prison. From 
the nature of things this must be true even 
in a model institution. And while there is no 
absolute panacea, no perfect system devisable 
whereby all delinquents may be reformed for 
social assimilation, there is great hope in those 
institutions where the problem is not only un- 
derstood but dealt with by means of prece- 
dents that are tried and true. Reformatory 
ideals should be introduced into all correc- 
tional institutions. In the January, 1910, issue 
of the American Journal of Sociology, 
Z. R. Brockway discusses the principles of the 
American reformatory prison system. He says 
that it 


is based on the principle of protection in place 
of punishment; on the principle of the inde- 
terminate sentence instead of the usual time 
sentence; and on the purpose of rehabilita- 
tion of offenders rather than their restraint 
by intimidation. 


BACK TO SING SING 


With the removal by Governor Dix of 
four of the five members of the State Com- 
misssion on New Prisons, and the resignation 
of the fifth, a further chapter has been writ- 
ten in the story of New York’s attempt to 
get a new prison. Four years ago the com- 
mission made its selection of the Wingdale 
site, consisting of 500 acres of land lying on 
the west bank of the Hudson river, about 
forty-two miles from New York. The selec- 

‘tion was approved by the State Commission 
of Prisons and Governor Hughes.’ Later, 
just before Governor Dix assumed his duties, 
the State Commission on New Prisons 
awarded the contract for the construction of 
the new prison, which was planned to take 
the place of Sing Sing, to the P. J. Carlin 
Construction Company of New York. This 
company began work. 

As a result of investigations conducted by 
Governor Dix, Superintendent Scott, and the 
State Prison Commission, the permanent body 
charged with supervision of New York penal 
institutions—the personnel of which had un- 
dergone changes under the present Democratic 
administration—Governor Dix caused _ ne- 
gouations to be started with the Carlin 
company for the abrogation of its contract. 
The project has been abandoned and instead 
steps are to be taken to improve the equip- 
ment of Sing Sing. 

Concerning the changed program, Joseph F. 
Scott, formerly superintendent of Elmira Re- 
formatory and since this year superintendent 
of the State Prison Department, writes: 


“There has been paid from the state 


_ See Charities and The Commons for December 
14, 1907. 
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treasury at the present time for the Bear 
Mountain and Wingdale work upwards of 
$400,000. The contract with the Carlin 
Brothers amounts to $2,200,000. Their original 
bid was $2,900,000, but six buildings were 
eliminated to bring the amount down to that 
authorized by the legislature. 1 do not be- 
lieve that six buildings can be built for less 
than Carlin’s original bids. With what has al- 
ready been expended, this would amount to 
$3,300,000. It will then be necessary to pro- 
vide the prison with water works and sewer- 
age disposal plant, and grade the grounds, the 
cost of which I approximate at $200,000. This 
would bring the complete cost of Wingdale 
up to $3,500,000 for the bare buildings, with- 
out equipment. The soil of the site is low, 
and one end marshy. The basement floors of 
all the buildings except the cell block and ad- 
ministration buildings would be seven feet 
above high-water mark of the swamp river. 
Many of the foundations go much below the 
high-water mark of the river. 

“Of course there are no unfavorable con- 
ditions at Wingdale that could not be over- 
come, but the expense over that of a proper- 
ly selected site would be considerable. I 
believe also that the water supply would be 
inadequate. Before the fall rains set in all 
of the water in the brook which would furnish 
the reservoirs was passing through a three- 
inch pipe put in by the contractors for con- 
struction work, and the rest of the brook 
was dry. 

“IT do not believe that the location of Sing 
Sing prison is an unhealthful one. A new 
cell block could be constructed there to do 
awav with the old one, in which the cells 
are altogether too small, and could be con- 
structed by prison labor. The present cell 
building could be stripped of its cells and 
converted into a factory building, which would 
be exceedingly serviceable. I believe $1,000,- 
000 would construct a new cell block at Sing 
Sing and leave enough money to put all of 
the other buildings in good condition. While 
the prison would not be as good as a new 
prison at Wingdale, it would cost $2,000,000 
less, and would be. adequate to our present 
needs. 

“Tt should be taken into consideration also 
that the prison at Great Meadows has been 
started since the Bear Mountain and Wing- 
dale projects were inaugurated. There are 
already 600 cells completed at Great Meadow 
prison. The plans call for 600 more. This 
would give a cell capacity at Great Meadow 
of 1,200. There are 1,200 cells at Clinton, 
1,200 at Auburn, and 1,200 at Sing Sing, mak- 
ing a total of 4,800, which would provide for 
a prison capacity of about 5,000 people in all 
four prisons, taking into consideration the 
number that are in the hospitals, etc. 

“We have at the present time a total popu- 
lation in the four prisons of 4,375 male pris- 
oners. The commitments of male prisoners 
to the state prisons for the past four years 
were as follows: 1908, 1,633; 1909, 1,627; 
LOLO 502 + LOM 0 17308.0 
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There have been charges that the aban- 
donment of the Wingdale site let the con- 
struction firm out of an unprofitable con- 
tract, but these have not been generally cred- 
ited among public-spirited people interested in 
prison matters in New York state. Opinion 
seems to be in support of the present prison 
administration in avandoning the Wingdale 
site as ill-adapted to institutional uses. It 
has been rumored that the “scientific method 
of elimination” by which the site was osten- 
sibly chosen was used to cover up a choice 
made for reasons best known to the control- 
ling faction on the new prison board. Cer- 
tain it is that the structural plan adopted for 
the new prison by the removed commissioners, 
against the vigorous protests of the minority 
at the time, embodied all the old faults of 
‘American prison building and disregarded the 
recommendations made by Samuel J. Bar- 
rows as a result of his tour of European 
prison structures. 

The settling back into a partially rehabili- 
tated Sing Sing, as an economical solution of 
New York prison needs, however, is not 
likely to receive the same measure of ac- 
ceptance. Sing Sing is not and cannot be 
made a fit place for reformatory work, and 
the time has come when all prisons should 
be reformatory. K. 


PROBATION AND THE ‘‘PLEDGE’’ 


There was doubt as to the efficacy of the 
“pledge” method of reforming drunkards in 
the minds of those who attended the Fourth 
New York State Conference of Probation 
Officers, held under the auspices of the State 
Probation Commission at Watertown, October 
17-18. The discussion of this matter borrowed 
interest from the general endorsement given 
the “pledge” system by the delegates to the 
Thirteenth International Congress against 
Alcoholism at the Hague last summer. The 
doubt of the New York probation officers 
amounted, in the words of one of them. to “a 
general belief that the use of a ‘pledge’ is 
seldom effective”. William J. Dempsey, 
county probation officer of Oswego county, 
told of the reply of one prisoner at the bar: 
“Now, Judge, never mind a new pledge, I’ve 
got a whole bureau drawer full of those pledges 
down home, and [ll just go down and take 
one of the old ones.” 

Opinion was divided among the speakers as 
to the wisdom of the “tapering-off” process. 
Young men should usually be required to stop 
drinking at once, was the opinion expressed 
by Thomas A. Fletcher, chief probation 
officer in the Utica City Court: but. he added, 
for older persons and especially for whiskey 
drinkers abrupt discontinuance may work 
physical iniury. The importance of medical 
treatment in conjunction with probation was 
urged. 

The use of probation as a means of re- 
quiring offenders to make restitution for 
stolen property and to support their families 
is growing, according to Vice-president Frank 
E. Wade, of the State Probation Commission, 
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who presided. There was almost unanimity, 
among the sixty people who gathered in 
round table discussion, that girls should be 
placed only under women officers, and boys of 
fourteen years or more only under men. Aside 
from the question of instruction in personal 
hygiene, it was pointed out that in dealing 
with boys it often becomes the task of the 
probation officer to wean them away from a 
“gang”, or by securing the “gang's” confidence 
to elevate its own moral tone. One officer 
told of doing this through the agency of a 
boys’ club. 

The view came refreshingly to the front 
that a probation officer should be somewhat 
of a vocational director. He should feel a 
responsibility, it was thought, as to the nature 
of occupations in which juvenile probationers. 
of working age are employed. Children 
should be dissuaded from entering occupations 
which offer no prospects of advancement, or 
are harmful either to health or morals. This 
responsibility should extend also, it was 
argued, to wholesome evening recreation. 

Citing the fact that during September over 
$4,000 was collected from husbands convicted 
for non-support in the Brooklyn Domestic 
Relations Court, Alexander J. McKinney, 
chief probation officer in the Second Divi- 
sion Board of City Magistrates of New York 
city, urged the large benefits resulting from 
the use of probation in cases not only of non- 
support but wherever the offense has caused: 
the complainant financial loss. Yet even men 
guilty of neglecting their families should 
usually be allowed, was the declaration of one 
speaker, to pay for their support directly to 
them rather than through the officer, 


JAIL OR FARM FOR DRUNKARD? 


Under this title Dr. S. D. Miller, in the 
Jacksonville, Fla., Metropolis advocates out— 
door life in treating intemperance. He shows 
that last year in the small city of Jackson- 
ville, with only ninety-five policemen, ithe 
total cost of the mere arrest of drunken men 
was $33,000. Eight arrests were made daily,. 
on an average, though these arrests were “re— 
peaters” in many cases. Says Dr. Miller: 

“All this is labor and money spent without 
producing any lasting results. The arresting 
and bailing of these drunkards does not stop 
the drunkenness nor expense, but on the con- 
trary both the drunkenness and expense keep 
growing every year. The question is: What 
shall he done with this large and ever-in- 
creasing body of men who are a menace to 
the public at large and an enormous expense 
if arrested and kept confined? They cam 
not he taken out into the pine woods and shot, 
as we would do with a lot of worn-out horses 
to suve the city the expense of keeping them. 
.... Chronic drunkenness is not a thing 
that can he stopped at will. Occasionally 
there is*a patient who can stop drinking at 
will, but most of these unfortunates have am 
overwhelming craving for liquor seize them,. 
which overcomes all their power of resist— 
ance. They are as helpless as a row-boat be— 
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fore a gale. When this mad craving sets in 
they drink because they must do so to relieve 
its overwhelming power. They can not resist 
it. It is mightier than they. It simply over- 
powers them..... They cannot be cured by 
prison bars. They need medical care. They 
should be treated at least as humanely as we 
would treat a sick mule.’ We would not punish 
a mule for having a disease. We would not 
think of placing a man in jail for having 
typhoid fever, epilepsy, or malaria, but we 
do place the chronic alcoholic in prison, the 
same as the heathen in dark ages placed a 
man in prison for having epilepsy. If these 
same 500 chronic drunkards were properly 
treated they would become useful citizens and 
supporters of their own families, instead of 
a great public expense. 

“The method of caring for them is simple. 
Let the city or county buy a farm, place an 
honest, conscientious physician in charge, with 
a competent farmer to direct the farm..... 
The farm would soon produce enough to pay 
the living expenses of all the patients, with 
the possibility of making money out of the 
farm. Here the patients would be treated 
until they had lost all desire for whiskey, 
and would then go out into the world as 
useful citizens.” 

The New Britain, Conn., Herald likewise 
advocates outdoor employment for the in- 
temperate: 

“Establish a farm colony to which drunk- 
ards could be sent for long terms, say five 
years, with parole possible at the end of one 
year, and not sooner. Let this institution be 
arranged upon the cottage system, with say 
not more than twenty in one building—all 
under the control of a central organization 
bringing ahout as nearly as possible the at- 
mosphere of a decent home and family; the 
less air of an institution the better. If any 
rounder shows signs of abilitv to learn a 
trade let him be encouraged. This farm col- 
ony should be under the control of the state 
and there should be land enough for each in- 
mate to get outdoor labor under kind super- 
vision,” 


JOTTINGS 


PUTS PRISONERS ON FARM 


“At the Central prison, Toronto, we are 
experimenting with a farm of 840 acres. I 
have taken there between 809 and 900 men 
and I have friled with only three out of 109. 
Probation and suspended sentence have failed 
with them, but we are going to give them one 
more chance to make good without bolts and 
bars. There isn’t a bolt or a bar or a gun 
on the farm,’ says Warden Gilmour. 


DETROIT HOUSE OF CORRECTION 


Z. R. Brockway was the first man to 
develop the financial side of this large insti- 


tution. The seeds he sowed nearly half a 
century aco are bearing good fruit still. 
Said VW. H. Venn at the Omaha congress: 


“July 6, 1911, the Detroit House of Correc- 
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tion passed its fiftieth mile-stone. During 
the last thirty-two years over $1,000,000 in 
profits were turned over to the city of De- 
troit, to the families of prisoners, and to the 
prisoners themselves. Since 1880 the city of 
Detroit has annually received sums ranging 
from $9016.83 to $52,711.64. The original ex- 
penditure by the city of $189,841.36 has been 
turned back into the treasury of the munici- 
pality, the institution has paid its own way, 
and in the fifty years showed a fine balance 
of $1,254,178.15. In addition to this showing, 
the prisoners since July, 1901, have heen re- 
ceiving financial benefits ranging from $5,- 
958.14 to $9,670.38 annually. 

“In addition to amounts paid the prisoners, 
some of which are sent by the men to their 
families, provision is also made for the fam- 
ilies of those who are imprisoned on the 
charge of abandonment This is accomplished 
under a statute which provides that $1.50 per 
week for the wife and an additional 50 cents 
for each child under fifteen years of age be 


paid them out of the funds of the institu- 
tion.” 


PRISON CAMPS IN NEW ZEALAND 


As described by J. A. Kayll at the Omaha 
Prison Congress, “the sites chosen for the 
camps are at a considerable distance from 
close population and in districts noted for 
their invigorating climate. The prisoners are 
out all day working at hard manual labor 
either on the hills or the plains. They develop 
keen appetites and sleep well. The result is a 
rapid improvement in physique, a much more 
contented mind, and the formed hahit for 
sustained industry. The state also benefits 
considerably, for every year several hundred 
thousands of trees are planted on an other- 
wise barren soil. The work does not com- 
pete with free labor, inasmuch as the gov- 
ernment could never get a sufficient number 
of men to take up the work under such con- 
ditions as are necessary to make it a possible 
undertaking.” 


CONVICT LABOR IN INDIANA 


When the Indiana legislature abolished con- 
tract labor in the state reformatory there was 
rejoicing. But when time passed and work 
continued to be done under what was in re- 
ality but a thinly veiled contract with the Re- 
liance Manufacturing Company, joy was not 
unmixed. Now the legisiature has forbidden 
this work, and the reformatory labor is thus 
in fect what it before pretended to be. 

When the members of the International 
Prison Congress went through this reforma- 
tory last fall and saw the four hundred men 
working at fever speed on this very contract, 
one of the Européan experts remarked: “We 
can show nothing like such product in Eu- 
rope, but it is not reformatory.” 


LONDON MURDERS 


“In the last year in London, with a popu- 
lation of 7,000,000, there were but nineteen 
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murders. Of the nineteen murderers five 
committed suicide. All of the others except 
four cases were arrested and either convicted 
aad executed or committed to the insane asy- 
um. 


PROBATION AND PAROLE 


The papers are making favorable comments 
on the plea of Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham for paroling life prisoners." There are 
certain public speakers who decry parole and 
refuse to see the good in it. 

The new Texas parole law has gone into 
effect. It provides that paroled prisoners 
must have employment and for the settlement 
of differences between them and their em- 
ployers. 

A. W. Towne, secretary of the state proba- 
tion commission, takes this tone toward pro- 
bation : : 

“During the past ten years the probation 
system has been steadily growing in New 
York state until to-day it is used, through 
paid or volunteer officers, in more than half 
of the counties and more than three-quart- 
ers of the cities. Over 11,000 children and 
adults were under the care of probation offi- 
cers last year, and over 1,000 of these had 
been convicted of felonies. The extension 
and strengthening of the probation system 
tends to decrease the number of persons com- 
mitted to institutions.” 


LIFE PRISONERS IN ALABAMA 


Thirty-one life prisoners in Alabama re- 
cently held what they called a “Life-time Man 
Convention,” in which they adopted a petition 
for clemency which was printed in the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, signed by seven names. 
Though they say they are “sadly sorry” for 
their crimes, yet they give no proof that they 
deserve clemency, nor can they under a system 
that has no grades and marks. 


“RULE OF HONOR” PRINCIPLE 


Says the Grand Rapids, Mich., Press, speak- 
ing of the state prison at Jackson: 

“Seven shops now are operated on the 
‘rule of honor’ principle, and the result is 
that guards are not needed for these partic- 
ular divisions of the penitentiary. Owing 
largely to the new spirit of the men the war- 
den has been enabled to make improvements 
for little or nothing which formerly would 
have been left until a state appropriation was 
made. For instance, when there was no 
money on hand to get new boilers for the 
laundry, a convict who knew how volunteered 
to draw patterns for the castings needed. 
They were cast in the institution and several 
hundred dollars’ worth of repairing thus was 
done at a cost of about $25. At the sugges- 
tion of another prisoner the timber in some 
old dry-goods boxes was used when a new 
partition in the tailor shop for which there 
seemed to be no available timber was neces- 
sary.” 


*see TH Survry for October 21, 1911. 


THE SURVEY 


ROAD-MAKING IN NEW YORK 


‘the Syracuse Standard, after describing the 
mile of highway built by men from the peni- 
tentiary, says: 

“The men themselves appear to be bene- 
fited by the work. They prefer the life to 
confinement at the penitentiary and for the 
most part are willing workers. So far there 
has been no trouble from attempts to es- 
cape, and but few of the men have so far 
violated the regulations as to require severe 
discipline.” 


CRIME AND THE PAPERS 


The Salt Lake City Telegraph thinks that 
“the press of the United States is responsible 
for a good deal of increase in crime. The 
most respectable newspapers love to depict 
and magnify every form of criminality. If 
a woman is involved, and one generally is, 
her picture is displayed, the prisoner’s picture, 
the jury’s picture, the judge—the whole busi- 
ness; and what ought to be condensed into a 
couple of sticks is spread over columns every 
day, whereas if a very superb speech is made 
in congress or anywhere else, unless the 
speaker has obtained national fame, the speech 
is either dismissed with three lines or some 
reporter that never has written and never can 
write a speech gives what he calls the sub- 
stance of it. The whole bearing of the busi- 
ness is that one horse-thief, or murderer, if 
he commits a real crime and is charged with 
it, is of more consequence to the public than 
all the statesmen in the land.” 


COST OF CRIMINALS 


The Dallas, Tex., News has been printing 
a series of articles on prisons from which we 
quote this nutshell reason for expending large 
sums of money in training and caring for 
criminals: 

“Men say, ‘Why provide capital for caring 
for criminals?’ The answer is, ‘Because they 
are criminals.’ 

“We send men to prison for two reasons. 
The first is because they are dangerous. 
We want them where they cannot harm us. 
If that were our only purpose, possibly it 
would serve as well to keep them in the county 
jail or to lease them as it would to keep them 
in a penitentiary and work them upon state 
account. 

“But our second object in sending men to 
state prison is that they may be reformed, ren- 
dered fit and safe again to become a part of 
society. It is because we believe that men 
may be cured of their evil ways that we limit 
the terms of imprisonment for most men con- 
victed of crime, and provide for pardons and 
paroles. Just so long as we keep our laws 
fitted to that theory, it is necessary that the 
prison system shall be conducted so as to 
reform criminals. Otherwise, all convicted 
criminals ought to be sentenced to death or to 
imprisonment for life, for it is unsafe to 
liberate them if they have not been cured of 
crime.” 


November 18, 1911. 


_ SOCIAL AGENCIES 


MADISION CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL CENTERS 
GEORGE B. FORD 


From October 25 to October 28 
there was held in Madison, Wis., 
the first social center conference in 
America. It was organized by a 
society called the Social Center 
Association of America, with head- 
quarters in New York city, and by 
the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. In response 
to their invitations there appeared 
at Madison nearly 200 delegates 
representing all interests, races, 
creeds, and localities. The eleven sessions of 
the conference were addressed by a remark- 
able set of speakers, including the governors 
of three states, the mayors of six cities, some 
of the most prominent educators in the coun- 
try, sociologists, economists, newspaper edi- 
tors, and people prominent in civic and social 
work. The whole conference was wonder- 
fully inspiring. Everyone went away feeling 
that he had been present at the inception of 
one of the most remarkable and telling move- 
ments that America has yet embarked upon. 
A spirit akin to the fervor of a great relig- 
ious revival actuated the whole conference. It 
seemed to those present that America was at 
last about to develop a true democracy; that 
at last the people of the United States were 
about to direct their own affairs, and further, 
that this Social Center movement was going 
to be the medium through which all the people 
in a given community could learn to know 
each other and so to help each other, and that 
this was to be accomplished by neighborhood 
gatherings in some public place like the school- 
house. 

The conference was not only an inspiration; 
it was an education to all. That is to say, a 
great many people who had been interested in 
the starting of social centers in their own 
communities had been at a loss as to the best 
way to get results. Each person had been 
working out the whole problem for himself. 
This conference brought together the experi- 
ences, successful and otherwise, of people who 
had tried to solve the social center problem 
either in the large city or in the rural district, 
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MEROM THEN 
CORNERS TO 
THE CENTER 


and by the interchange of ideas 
and through general discussion a 
great fund of useful knowledge 
was accumulated. 

No two people agreed as to just 
what a social center really is. Some 
were particularly interested in the 
civic side, that is, in what was 
termed the gathering in public 
places for open discussion of public 
questions. Some were interested 
particularly in the social side, in the 
idea of bringing the families of a given com- 
munity into closer friendliness with one an- 
other so as to create that spirit of co-opera- 
tion which can be gained only by a mutual 
understanding. Some were interested partic- 
ularly in the educational side, seeing in the 
social center a medium for the education of 
parents, who are usually so neglected in our 
modern educational system. There were some 
who saw the problem as a whole and who 
realized that a social center would be most 
effective if it combined all these different 
phases so that each would help toward the 
success of the others. 

The conference was particularly fortunate 
on the opening night in having with it Gov- 
ernor Woodrow Wilson, because he, more than 
anyone else present, clarified the conception 
of the real meaning of a social center. Pro- 
testing that he was new to the subject, he 
yet reasoned on the platform in such harmony 
with his audience, and so logically worked 
out his subject, that he left the auditors with 
a very definite impression as to the different 
possibilities lying within the development of 
the social center idea. 

In order to understand the real significance 
and value of the conference it might be de- 
sirable to go quickly over the history of the 
movement. Frances G. Vandergriit, of Pitts- 
burgh, a woman who had long been interested 
in social welfare work, decided that she would 
like to do something worth while and distinc- 
tive along these lines, and she asked Mrs. 
David Kirk, of Pittsburgh, to help her. Mrs. 
Kirk came to New York and there became 
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interested in the possibilities of putting the 
moving-picture business on a better footing 
morally and educationally. A small committee 
of interested people was formed, and as they 
considered the subject they saw that it would 
be necessary to deal with other forms of com- 
mercialized recreation in working out their 
program. This soon broadened to include the 
neighborhood club, then the civic forum, and 
then the idea of the wider use of the school 
plant. In order to carry out their work they 
found it necessary to form two organizations— 
one, the People’s Recreation Company, which 
would carry on experimental work with actual 
problems of organizing and directing commer- 
cial amusements of the better sort, and the 
other the Social Center Association of Amer- 
ica, which would propagandize the social cen- 
ter idea and send out missionaries wherever 
it seemed desirable to start social centers. As 
their work developed they discovered that the 
subject of social centers was a very live one 
throughout the United States. With the splen- 
did example of Rochester, N. Y., where the 
public use of the schools has become a prom- 
inent feature of the life of the people, and 
with the examples of social centers as worked 
out in many places in the West, particularly 
in Texas and Oklahoma, it seemed that the 
Propagandizing function of the society de- 
manded a much more representative body to 
carry it out. Further, they found that send- 
ing out missionaries to start social centers was 
quite impracticable, for such groups turned 
out to be successful only when they were a 
matter of spontaneous growth. The Social 
Center Association of America realized that 
it could be of the greatest service to the 
cause by calling a national] convention which 
should represent all those interested in the 
subject. This resulted, through the cO-opera- 
tion and the indomitable zeal of Mr. E, J. 
Ward and of the University of Wisconsin, in 
the great convention at Madison. 

This gathering formed itself into a perma- 
nent national organization with a definite pur- 
Pose and with a constitution and by-laws and 
an effective group of officers. The purpose of 
the Social Center Association of America was 
defined as follows: 

To promote the development of an intelli- 
gent public spirit through the use of public 
school houses and other public places for the 
free discussion of all public questions and for 


all wholesome civic, educational, and recre- 
ational activities. 


The first plank of the platform reads: 
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The social center represents all the people 
in all those interests which are common to all. 
lt is the people’s forum and permanent head- 
quarters for citizenship and neighborly spirit. 
In it the people come to know one another 
and how to make their government work. The 
public school plant now functions only in 
part. Its present service is parental. The soc- 
ial center makes it also function fraternally. 
Details of this wider use of the school plant 
vary with local needs, but its spirit is the Lin- 
coln spirit. 


The officers elected are: 


President, Dr. Josiah Strong, New York 
city. 

Vice-president, Frank P. Walsh, Kansas 
City. 


Second vice-president, and chairman of the 
Program Committee, Dr. George M, Forbes, 
Rochester, N. Y. ' 

Third vice-president and chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, Louis Brandeis, Bos- 
ton. 

Fourth vice-president and chairman of the 
Local Arrangement Committee, Charles Frank, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. Kan. 

Secretary, Edward J. Ward, Madison, Wis. 

Treasurer, George W. Harris, Cincinnati. 

It was arranged to hold the next conference 
one year hence at the University of Kansas, 
and in the meantime, as far as possible, the 
secretary, E. J. Ward of the University of 
Wisconsin, is to keep the delegates in touch 
with one another and informed as to the prog- 
ress of the movement. It was hoped that a 
magazine would soon be started to serve as a 
medium of inter-communication among those 
interested, a sort of clearing-house of social 
center ideas and especially as the great prop- 
agandist organ for the movement. 

At the various sessions the subject was dis- 
cussed from different points of view. At one 
session, given up to the farm problem, Dean 
Russell of the Wisconsin Agricultural College 
insisted that the best energies of the city come 
from the country and that the country, feed- 
ing its most vigorous youth to the city, will 
soon offer only the less energetic type for the 
city to draw upon. “It is all nonsense,” said 
another speaker, “to cry “Back to the farm!’ 
As the farm now is, it means atrophy of the 
best human faculties.” 

The new awakening in the country was 
said to come from the consolidated schools 
and was proved to exist by such notable 
movements as those in Kansas, Texas, 
Wisconsin, and other states for rural 
neighborhood clubs and neighborhood im- 
Provement centers in the schools. Another 
session was given up to the educational side, 
and prominent educators showed the relation 
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between the school and the social center. An- 
other session was devoted to the discussion of 
the possibilities of a career as a social center 
worker. About 150 students of the University 
of Wisconsin were present at this session by 
special invitation. Here George R. Forbes, 
of Rochester, N. Y., who, as chairman of the 
Board of Education, had a leading role in the 
Rochester social center movement, showed 
most clearly the possibilities and the attractive- 
ness of social center work. Another session 
was given up to the commercialized amuse- 
ments, the motion-picture show, the dance hall, 
etc., showing the possibilities of the use of 
the model motion-picture show or the model 
dance hall in the social center as a means of 
abating the current exploitation of these 
amusements. 

Much was made of the opposition which a 
live social center is likely to meet from the 
political machine. The case of Rochester, N. 
Y., was discussed in full, for here the machine 
soon realized that an open discussion of pub- 
lic questions was not to their advantage— 
with the result that the appropriation for the 
wider use of the schools was cut off, the sup- 
erintendent was deposed, and the social cen- 
ters were temporarily without a chance to 
meet. But the civic groups in Rochester were 
so thoroughly organized before this happened 
that there is not the slightest doubt that they 
will survive, stronger than ever despite these 
obstacles, and that it is only a matter of time 
before they will come back greater than be- 
fore. 

Throughout the conference a spade was call- 
ed a spade, and the power of the social center 
as a medium for righting the political wrongs 
of the country was brought most markedly 
to the fore. It was realized that the social 
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center movement can be successful only so 
long as it is absolutely non-partisan. Most 
of the western men present laid practically the 
whole emphasis of the social center movement 
on the idea of the open forum for the free 
discussion of public questions; but all realiz- 
ed that the social center gained in the end by 
being much more comprehensive in its scope; 
by developing along recreational, educational, 
and social lines as well as along the line of 
the civic foruin. In other words, the social 
center should bring all classes, all ages, all 
races, all sects, all interests together in one 
family group where they can know one another 
and sympathize with one another’s point of 
view, where they can “swap” experiences, and 
broaden that life which the home too often 
checks and confines. 

The movement is most auspiciously launch- 
ed. The character and quality of those pres- 
ent at the convention, the value of the con- 
vention’ in an inspirational and educational 
way, the fact that there were present editors 
of a number of the leading progressive papers 
of the country, and that nearly all finished by 
agreeing on one line of attack—all of this 
means that the movement is destined to have 
a great success, a success which in its ulti- 
mate working out means the triumph of Amer- 
ican life and American democracy. 


The convention was concluded by four hun- 
dred people rising and with great fervor 
singing the following stanzas: 


Come close and let us wake the joy 
Our fathers used to know, 

When to the little old schoolhouse 
Together they would go. 

Then neighbor’s heart to neighbor warmed 
In thought for common good; 

We'll strike that fine old chord again— 
A song of neighborhood. 


“BUTTRESSING THE FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRACY” 


ADDRESS AT THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CIVIC AND SOCIAL CENTER DEVELOPMENT, 
MADISON, WIS.! 


GEORGE M. FORBES 


President Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 


The movement for the wider use of school'buttress the foundations of democracy.” It 
buildings in Rochester was from the verywas, therefore, in the very broadest sense 


beginning consciously and 


deliberately >ducational, and yet without any suggestion 


planned, as Governor Hughes expressed it, toof the organization or atmosphere of a 


“After Mr. Forbes had spoken,’’ writes a cor- 
respondent, “he was cross-questioned by Gover- 
nor Woodrow Wilson and it was brought out 
that the direct cause of the strangulation of the 
social center movement in Rochester was the en- 
mity of the political machines of both parties, 
especially the enmity of the dominant Republican 
faction. It was further brought out that as a 


result of this same situation Mr. Forbes had him- 
self been defeated for re-election to the _ presi- 
dency of the board, so that if the present drift 


goes unchecked the reactionary elements in 
Rochester may make a clean sweep, not only 
of the social centers, but of the progressive 


educators of that city.” 
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school. It was educational in the sense that 
where there is human aspiration and joint 
effort for better things there is education. 
The very foundation of the movement was 
built upon the underlying assumption of 
democracy that the spirit of good-will is in 
the average man, and that this spirit may 
become dominant; that this spirit is ethical 
and has two aspects. One is the conscious- 
ness of the essential equality of men as per- 
sons. Upon this is founded the sense of jus- 
tice. The other is the consciousness of the 
essential solidarity of men, so that they must 
realize the true good together. Upon this is 
founded the spirit of brotherhood. Now 
democracy assumes that the average man will 
take this ethical attitude when rightly ap- 
pealed to and when he is free to act; i. e., it 
assumes that you can trust the final issues of 
human well-being to the sense of justice and 
the sense of brotherhood of the average man. 
This means that the average man is ethical 
in the very roots of his being, and capable 
of such ethical development as makes him 
worthy to be a member of the final court of 
appeal for justice and brotherhood. What is 
over-looked in this assumption is the estab- 
lished fact that absolutely no inborn endow- 
ment of a human being develops except in 
response to its appropriate stimulus, and that 
the selfish instinct, equally innate, may be so 
stimulated as to repress the ethical nature 
and leave it to atrophy and perish alto- 
gether. It is, therefore, an absolutely essen- 
tial condition of democracy that the ethical 
spirit shall be aroused in the average citizen 
by appropriate stimulation. This can not be 
left to hap-hazard influences. The exist- 
ing dominant influences are those which ap- 
peal to selfish instincts. Modern individual- 
ism with its “each for himself” has abnorm- 
ally stimulated the spirit of unscrupulous 
competition on the one hand and monopo- 
listic greed on the other. It has repressed 
and atrophied the sense of brotherhood and 
developed to an inordinate extent the selfish 
impulses. Under these circumstances the 
faith in democracy is futile unless there is a 
systematic appeal to the ethical spirit, the 
deliberate provision of a soil in which it can 
grow. 

We are accustomed to say that social evo- 
lution has reached the conscious stage, that 
we are advancing with increasing momen- 
tum because we are intelligently shaping so- 
cial progress and not leaving it to the slow 
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processes of nature; but what institutions 
are we shaping? Are they those which will 
guarantee the systematic development of the 
communal spirit? Rather we are now in- 
tensely occupied in forging the tools of dem- 
ocracy, the direct primary, the initiative, the 
referendum, the recall, the short ballot, com- 
mission government. But in our enthusi- 
asm we do not seem to be aware that these 
tools will be worthless unless they are used 
by those who are aflame with the sense of 
brotherhood. If the action of a democracy 
is to be but the resultant of a clash of selfish 
interests, it is hardly worth battling for. It 
can give at best but a negative good. The 
truth is that we have developed every kind 
of institution and every form of education 
except the one fundamental kind of institu- 
tion and form of education upon which the 
very existence of democracy depends. 
Every institution within the state, except the 
public school, is more or less exclusive. The 
family, the church, the political party, the 
social classes, the endless social groups and 
organizations, commercial, industrial, fra- 
ternal, purely social—all are exclusive and 
have exclusive interests. They can never de- 
velop the ethical spirit as a community 
spirit, a spirit that transcends all such 
bounds and feels that its supreme member- 
ship is in the whole community and _ that 
the greatest good is that which may be 
shared by every human being in the com- 
munity. 

The public elementary school, our only 
non-exclusive institution, can not adequately 
meet the ethical demands of democracy. Its 
limitations are too great. One serious limi- 
tation is the fact that it is confined to very 
immature minds, with very narrow and very 
simple experience. Another is that all 
school work is by necessity artificial, isolated 
from life, even from the life of the family, 
and so abstract. The school, as such, is not 
an ethical community. It is not a democ- 
racy. It is an absolute monarchy. It is an 
institution framed to furnish every child 
with some mastery of the fundamental tools 
of civilized life: * reading, writing, and the 
elements of number and measure. Hence, no 
matter how excellent the ethical teaching of 
the elementary school, it is utterly inade- 
quate to develop the ethical attitude of the 
mature citizen to the problem of the whole 
community. It is utterly unable to fortify 
the child against the selfish appeals of real 
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life. Democracy must have its distinctive in- 
stitutions for the stimulation and develop- 
ment of the community spirit. These insti- 
tutions must be free from the limitations of 
the public schools; i. e., they must appeal to 
relatively mature minds dealing with the ac- 
tual experiences of community life. Fur- 
thermore, they must be in themselves a re- 
alization of democracy, not merely non-ex- 
clusive, but positively all-inclusive, the one 
institution within the state that takes in 
everybody solely by virtue of his living in the 
community; and, lastly, the relation of these 
institutions to the community life as a whole 
must not be artificial nor abstract, but vital, 
exercising real initiative, dealing with real 
problems with a view to real betterment of 
community life. 

If Rochester has any lesson to teach re- 
garding the community use of school build- 
ings, it is because the movement in Roches- 
ter was from the very beginning consciously 
and deliberately founded upon these princi- 
ples, and its supreme aim was to arouse and 
develop the ethical spirit of the whole com- 
munity. The movement was, therefore, in 
the broadest and most fundamental sense 
educational, but it was in no sense the estab- 
lishing of a school or the extension of ex- 
isting schools. The most vital education, 
and preeminently the ethical education, es- 
sential for citizenship can never be achieved 
in the artificial atmosphere of a school. 
Hence the very deepest purpose of the 
movement was to make each neighborhood 
conscious of its civic functions and power; 
it was to make real democracy conscious 
and bring it into action. The idea was to 
establish in each community an institution 
having a direct and vital relation to the wel- 
fare of the neighborhood, ward, or district, 
and also to the city as a whole. What was 
called the civic club, composed of adult citi- 
zens of all classes, parties, and shades of 
opinion, was the very foundation stone of 
the whole movement. And the first great 
lesson of the movement is that such organi- 
zations became actualities, held their meet- 
ings in school buildings, have had continu- 
ous existence for four years; that they did 
actually develop the community spirit in a 
most remarkable degree; and that they 
proved to be capable of discussing in the 
spirit of fairness and good-will questions in- 
volving the most extreme and radical differ- 
ences of opinion. They proved not only will- 
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ing but eager and insistent to hear both 
sides of the questions considered and 
they did not “lose their heads’, nor were 
they “carried away” by radical utterances and 
appeals so as to take any hasty or ill-con- 
sidered action. Not a single instance of 
such action can be cited in the history of 
some twenty civic clubs in as many different 
neighborhood school buildings. On the con- 
trary, on their initiative notable contribu- 
tions to the welfare of the neighborhoods 
and to the whole city have been made. It 
was this spirit which profoundly impressed 
Governor Hughes and led him to say on the 
occasion of the second anniversary of the 
first civic club: “I am more interested in 
what you are doing here than in anything 
else in the world. You are buttressing the 
foundations of democracy.” 

There are a multitude of lesser witnesses 
who will testify that the atmosphere of these 
clubs and their associated activities gave 
them a wholly new revelation of community 
spirit, that here they felt for the first time 
the wonderful thrill of human brotherhood 
actually realized. The intensity of this feel- 
ing was illustrated by a prominent visitor 
from Buffalo, who remarked as he came out 
of a meeting: “I feel as if I had been in a 
religious revival.” 

As the movement developed certain very 
significant phases appeared. One of the 
most interesting was the influence of free and 
fair discussion upon radical opinion. One 
of the most radical socialists in the city pub- 
licly stated that his views had been seriously 
modified by the discussions in the civic 
clubs. Many others gave similar testimony. 
This result is the more surprising because it 
was feared by many that these free centers 
of public discussion would be seized upon 
and controlled by radicals and extremists, 
and because radical opinion was freely ex- 
pressed. Opponents of the movement charged 
that they were so controlled, but no action 
of any civic club ever gave the slightest 
foundation for such a charge. On the con- 
trary, the net result of the movement was 
to modify extreme opinion and bring it into 
line. with rational progress. The movement 
vindicated the opinion that the average man 
is a conservative or moderate progressive, 
and will take only one step at a time in the 
path of progress. Another most interesting 
side-light was the fact that the most con- 
gested quarter of the vity, with a large for- 
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eign element in the population, and—judged 
by conventional standards—lacking in edu- 
cation, culture, and material well-being, 
proved to be most thoroughly responsive to 
the civic spirit; and it was a common remark 
of the ablest speakers at civic clubs that 
they did not find in the twelfth ward, with 
its wealth and culture and large number of 
so-called “best citizens,’ anything like the 
civic spirit and breadth of view that was 
found in district No. 9, which is the most 
congested quarter of the city. Several of 
these clubs had such border line locations 
that they gave a practical demonstration of 
the fact that all classes of the citizenship 
could work together without a trace of class 
distinction. There was nothing in the ex- 
perience of these clubs which so impres- 
sively brought home the lesson of real dem- 
ocracy as the appearance of public officials 
in response to the invitation to explain their 
policies, their acts, and the methods of oper- 
ation of their departments. There was such 
full opportunity for questions and answers 
as resulted in illuminating for the average 
man the whole field of their work and made 
him a much more intelligent and sympathetic 
critic of public officials. It vitalized for both 
official and citizen the theory that the offi- 
cials are really servants and not masters and 
exploiters of the people. 

Equally effective in a different way was 
the method by which some clubs made use of 
a political campaign. They invited able rep- 
resentatives of the various parties to present 
to a non-partisan body in a calm and dispas- 
sionate way, on different occasions, their 
reasons for their political faith. Nothing 
could more effectively emancipate the aver- 
age man from a blind and narrow partisan- 
ship born of tradition and prejudice. 

I dwell thus upon the life and functions of 
the civic club because it is the corner-stone 
of all that is distinctive in the Rochester 
movement. It means that our public school 
buildings, consecrated to education, may be- 
come the instruments of that deepest and 
most fundamental education upon which the 
very existence of democracy depends. This 
use gives depth, seriousness, purpose, and 
unity to every subordinate use. All other 
clubs—the women’s clubs, the young men’s 
clubs, the girls’ and the boys’ clubs—are in- 
spired and shaped by the spirit and ideals of 
the civic club, and for this reason they too 
become schools of the community Spirit. 
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They are recreational and educational in 
many other respects as well, but the civic 
spirit gives unity and purpose to the whole. 
This gives all its real initiative and power to 
the movement, because it takes it up into the 
very life and purpose of democracy. I do 
not wish to be misunderstood. Without the 
civic club the social center is well worth 
while. Its possibility of certain kinds of 
good to the community is inestimable. Apart 
from the civic club, every school building 
should be a neighborhood club house. No 
one could possibly estimate too highly the 
need in every neighborhood for a _ public 
place of wholesome recreation, social inter- 
course, physical development, and the oppor- 
tunity to combat, by means of lectures by com- 
petent persons, the awful ignorance of proper 
conditions of wholesome living and social well- 
being. These ends are amply sufficient 
to justify this convention, and support 
an increasing and widening agitation till 
every school building in this country is suit- 
ably equipped and open for this purpose, 
without any other payment by those who 
wish to use it than the public taxes to which’ 
all self-supporting persons necessarily con- 
tribute directly or indirectly through the 
cost of living. I have seen a neighborhood 
of working people, characterized by vicious 
moral standards, chiefly because its young 
working men and women were driven to the 
streets and dance halls for recreation, un- 
dergoing complete transformation because 
the young men and women were permitted 
to use the school building under inspiring 
supervision, which thus provided the whole- 
some recreation and the powerful moral im- 
pulse they sorely needed. 1 oniy insist that 
while the social center may be an inestimable 
good, it makes no necessary contribution to 
the problem of democracy unless it is also 
a civic center, developing the consciousness 
of communal responsibility and power. The 
social center may be an inestimable good 
granted to the people or provided for them, 
but it may not mean anything done by the 
people. New York city does a great deal 
for the people in its recreation centers, but 
there is nothing done by the people. If 
New York city had real civic clubs in every 
school building, a new charter would not be 
prepared by a handful of men and then pre- 
sented to the legislature without even saying 
“by your leave” to the people who -are to 
live under it. What I wish to insist upon is. 
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that the civic club as embodying the spirit of 
real democracy is in my judgment Roches- 
ter’s great contribution to the problem of 
the use of school buildings by the people. If 
Rochester’s social centers have had a unique 
enthusiasm and vitality, if they have attained 
a unique hold upon the community, as I be- 
lieve they have, it is because they have been 
also genuine civic centers inspired funda- 
mentally by the civic spirit. No social cen- 
ter can meet the present crisis in the history 
of democracy without an organization open 
to all the voters of the neighborhood, and 
feeling the ultimate responsibility of citizen- 
ship for the securing of the common wel- 
fare—an organization in which every nar- 
rower interest of sect or party or class is 
swallowed up in the consciousness that the 
interests of the whole community are su- 
preme, and that the effort to realize them in 
the spirit of brotherhood is the supreme 
function and the supreme satisfaction of cit- 
izenship. 

These experiences gave the movement an 
increasing hold upon the steadily growing 
number of people who came within its influ- 
ence. The best possible test of this “hold” 
was its power to meet and resist opposition. 
This opposition was intelligently focussed 
upon the very nerve of the movement, the 
free discussion of the civic club. It devel- 
oped early and took various forms. One 
form was the quiet effort of political forces 
to take possession of civic clubs in their very 
beginning by dominating the initial meeting. 
This was successful in but one or two in- 
stances. Another was the sensational ex- 
ploitation in the newspapers of the one or 
two cases of hasty or ill-considered remarks 
of speakers, and the exaggeration and dis- 
tortion of any unusual incident, however in- 
nocent or trivial, in a way to excite preju- 
dice and give an unfavorable impression. 
Another was the charge that the social cen- 
ters were centers of socialistic propaganda, 
because socialists were permitted to present 
their side of questions under consideration, 
and because speakers of known socialistic 
views dealt in a thorough-going way with 


various phases of social wrong or injustice. 


and progressive measures for remedying 
them. All these were unavailing except as 
they aroused the prejudices of many who did 
not know the facts. 

The last resort was to strike at the appro- 
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priation and attempt to influence the author- 
ities to cut it out of the annual budget before 
the movement should gather irresistible head- 
way. A crisis came regarding the third an- 
nual appropriation, and a determined effort 
was made to defeat it; but the movement was 
already so deeply rooted and the authorities 
were so flooded with petitions, commitiees, 
resolutions, and protests from those who had 
felt its power and saw its significance that 
they were obliged to yield and make provision 
for another year. Finally the flood of popular 
influence for the appropriation was avoided 
by merging the appropriation with those for 
other purposes, so that it was not known till 
too late that the appropriation for social cen- 
ters had been cut down to about one-third of 
that of the previous year. Success in restor- 
ing the appropriation to its former amount 
must depend wholly upon the initiative and 
leadership of the federated civic clubs and the 
public sentiment they are able to bring to bear | 
upon the present administration. Meantime 
the energy and persistence of the civic spirit 
which centers in this movement is the great- 
est hope for the future in our community. It is 
the one rallying-point for the democratic spirit 
which is bound sooner or later to triumph in 
its determination to restore power to the 
people. I do not know whether the particular 
form of organization which I have described 
as a civic club will prove to be permanent 
in our own or any other community; but I 
am profoundly convinced that unless this or 
something like this can be given the perma- 
nence of a settled institution, democracy as 
a permanent and effective form of govern- 
ment will be but the end of the rainbow of 
humanity’s great hope and age-long effort, 
ever receding as we advance. 

In any case the movement in Rochester has 
increased our faith in the common man; it 
has demonstrated that, if he seems selfish, it 
is because he lives under conditions which 
bring no incentive but the one to look out for 
himself. It has shown most strikingly that 
the ethical spirit within him springs to life 
and power in response to the quickening in- 
fluence of the community challenge; and, fin- 
ally, that he finds his greatest satisfaction in 
the expression of that spirit in action, and 
is along with his fellows our only hope of 
a trustworthy, final court of appeal for the 
realization of justice and progress in human 
society. 
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The difficult task of reorganizing and read- 
justing the work of the Providence, R. I., So- 
ciety for Organizing Charities is being shoul- 
dered by James B. Williams, Tecently general 
secretary of the Detroit Charity Organization 
Society. 


Mr. Williams is 
a graduate of the 
University of In- 
diana, where he 
specialized in so- 
cialscience. Since 
his graduation in 
1904 he has been 
continuously in 
social work. 
First as investi- 
gator for and 
later as assistant 
secretary of the 
Cincinnati Asso- 
ciated Charities, 
he went outside 
his regular work 
to aid in the 
establishment of 
the Lodging 
House for Home- 
less Men as a 
municipal agency. 

In Orange, N. J.. Mr. Williams was for 
three years general secretary of the Bureau of 
Charities. There he was instrumental in de- 
veloping a number of welfare agencies such as 
the Public Bath Association, the local and 
State Anti-Tuberculosis Association, _ the 
Fresh-Air Home for Mothers and Children, 
and similar enterprises. Under his leader- 
ship the Bureau of Charities became active 
in the promotion of social legislation which 
led to the establishment of the State Re- 
formatory for Women, the appointment of a 
Commission for Codification of the Poor 
Laws, and the establishment of an up-to- 
date system for the treatment of advanced 
cases of tuberculosis. 

Since 1908 Mr. Williams has been general 
secretary of the Detroit Charity Organ- 
ization Society. His administration may 
be measured concretely by the budgetary 
growth of the organization from $3,000 at the 
time of his appointment to $20,000 at his leav- 
ing. His executive ability and his grasp of the 
broader community problems of this virile 
middle western city were effective in secur- 
ing the appointment in Detroit of a Housing 
Commission, the establishment of a Children’s 
Bureau, the organization of a Playground As- 
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sociation, and of the Confidential Registry 
Pureau. In connection with his own work 


he organized the Central Council of Chars 
ties and secured the gift of a Fresh-Air 
Home, now considered one of the best in 
the country, and also of a Charities Build- 
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ing which became the property and home of 
the Charity Organization Society. _ 

In choosing a leader, the Providence so- 
ciety faced a situation rendered more difficult 
because of the able administration of its for- 
mer secretary and of the long time during 
which it was without a head. Mr. Williams 
comes to his new task with unusually rich 
experience in social organization and a proved 
capacity for constructive work. ean 


Leroy Hodges, formerly commercial geog- 
rapher for the Tariff Board, and before that 
special agent and geographer of the United 
States Immigration Commission, is filling the 
novel post of Commissioner of Immigration 
of the Southern Commercial Congress. Since 
his appointment in the spring Mr. Hodges has 
been co-operating with Senator Fletcher and 
Managing Director Dawe in organizing the 
work assigned to him. In a letter to the ex- 
ecutive committee expressing sympathy with 
the view of the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress that the lands of the South had better 
remain empty than bring on a second race 
problem, Mr. Hodges says: 

“There is a pressing demand now in the 
South for skilled industrial laborers as well 
for unskilled workmen who can be relied on, 
and who will not further complicate our Ne- 
gro problem. I would advocate, however, 
that the energy of the Southern Commercial 
Congress be directed toward turning agricul- 
turists toward the South. The large tracts 
of land which are now lying idle throughout 
the South should be placed in condition to 
produce not only subsistence for the army of 
workers who will be attracted to the region 
in quest of employment as our industrial de- 
velopment continues, but also to furnish the 
raw cotton, tobacco, sugar cane, and other 
commodities which our own mills and fac- 
tories will require outside of the export de- 
mands. While this may be made the main 
work of the congress for the present, I do 
not mean to say that the demand for indus- 
trial laborers and skilled artisans should be 
overlooked, for I believe that as far as it is 
practical an effort should be exerted to sup- 
ply this need. But as these latter classes are 
seldom permanent settlers in any one locality, 
the Southern Commercial Congress can best 
serve the South by guiding within her boun- 
daries those who will become real factors in 
the communities in which they take up their 
residence.” 

Though a native of North Carolina, Mr. 
Hodges received his early education in Vir- 
ginia. After studying law and economics in 
Washington and Lee University and at the 
University of Chicago, he spent two years 
in railroad and engineering work. In 1908 
began his connection with the United States 
Immigration Commission, 


The Ohio State Commission for the Blind, 
which, though first created in 1908, has just 
started to develop the employment phases of 
its work, has secured Charles F. F. Campbell 
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as executive agent. Mr. Campbell, who 
leaves the secretaryship of the Pittsburgh 
Association for the Blind, scarcely needs in- 
troduction to Survey readers. Son of Sir 
Francis Campbell, the blind founder of the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind in Lon- 
don, he has since graduating from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology been con- 
tinuously engaged in furthering progressive 
movements in the field of his present service. 
The emphasis of his efforts has been laid 
largely upon the development of vocational 
work. From its inception he acted as exec- 
utive agent of the Massachusetts - Associa- 
tion for Promoting the Interests of the 
Blind, and under the auspices of that society 
directed an experiment station for trade 
training. When the permanent State Com- 
mission for the Blind was created in Massa- 
chusetts, largely as a result of the associa- 
tion’s efforts, Mr. Campbell was made su- 
perintendent of the industrial department. 
Giving much time to investigating processes 
of work in numerous industries, he has been 
pioneer in seeking new spheres of livelihood 
for the blind side by side with the seeing. 
His experiments led to the development of 
the modern arts and crafts hand-woven rug 
as an industry for the blind. In 1909 Mr. 
Campbell became director of the work for 
adults which the Pittsburgh Association for 
the Blind conducts in Western Pennsylva- 
nia. During his administration the Pittsburgh 
Workshop for the Blind was established. 

The fact that pensions are given in Ohio 
to the needy blind who have lost their sight 
in that state makes it possible for the Ohio 
commission to devote much attention to those 
who desire employment. The commission 
has no intention to establish any large work- 
shop in the state, and while it will maintain 
headquarters at Columbus it expects to fos- 
ter the employment of the blind either as in- 
dividuals or in small groups, so that the em- 
ployes will live, as far as possible, in their 
own homes. 

Mr. Campbell is editor of the Outlook for 
the Blind, and secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Workers for the Blind. 


J. Byram Deacon has been appointed 
financial secretary of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York city. Mr. Dea- 
con was at the Woodbrooke Settlement for 
Social and Religious Study in Birmingham, 
England, during 1907. The next year he at- 
tended the New York School of Philan- 
thropy. From June 1908 to September 1909 he 
served as superintendent of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of Paterson, N. J. From 
Paterson Mr. Deacon went to Philadelphia to 
become executive secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. For the last two years also Mr. Dea- 
con has been secretary of the New Jersey 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 


Max Mitchell has resigned as manager 
for the Federated Jewish Charities of Bos- 
ton to become head of the Cosmopolitan 
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Trust Company, a newly organized bank 
for the savings of Boston immigrants. Mr. 
Mitchell has been closely associated with 
Jewish social work since 1891, when he came 
to America from Roumania and started as an 
office boy with the Federated Jewish Chari- 
ties. He has been connected with the feder- 
ation ever since—for the past ten years as its 
manager. 

Aside from his association with the Jewish 
Charities of Boston, Mr. Mitchell has been 
prominently 
identified with 
the general so- 
cial work of the 
city. A leader in 
the creation of 
the State Em- 
ployment bu- 
reau, he was also 
chiefly responsi- 
ble for the erec- 
tion of the new 
Immigrant Sta- 
tion. When the 
agitation over the 
higher cost of 
living arose, Mr. 
Mitchell was 
elected chairman 
of a committee, 
with power to 
appoint the com- 
mittee of nine 
which conducted 
the preliminary investigation. He was one 
of ten members who organized the Boston 
City Club. 

Mr. Mitchell has been active in immigrant 
removal work in Massachusetts, Maine, and 
New Hampshire, and largely through his ef- 
forts 300 immigrant families have been placed 
on Massachusetts farms. He founded the 
National Association of Jewish Social Work- 
ers, served as its first president, and is now 
its treasurer. He is vice-chairman of the 
National Immigration Council, a member of 
the Executive Committee of the United Im- 
provement Association, and an assistant sec- 
retary of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction. : 
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The recent appointment of James Minnick 
as secretary of the Illinois State Association 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis and as 
superintendent of the Chicago Tuberculosis’ 
Institute is a gain for the city of Chicago in 
the same degree in which it is a loss to 
Providence, where for seven years he was 
general manager of the Society of Organizing 
Charities and was also later made secretary 
of the Providence League for Suppression of 
Tuberculosis. For the organizing of the lat- 
ter association he was largely responsible. 
Mr. Minnick’s record is one of continued 
hard work and success against odds such as 
pioneer efforts usually encounter. In Chicago, 
where he first began as a district charity 
worker in the stock-yard district, his enthus- 
iasm and executive ability made him one of 
the best known agents of the Associated 
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Charities. His return to that city has proved 
a source of gratification to many of his friends 
and co-workers. In Providence, where he 
took charge of the Society for Organizing 
Charities in 1905, he found an organization 
with an annual budget of $1900, and through 
his efforts that budget reached its maximum 
in 1910 by an expenditure of over $22,000. 
Aside from his work as manager of the So- 
ciety of Organizing Charities, Mr. Minnick 
exercised his influence upon the community 
by taking the initiative in a large number of im- 
portant movements, in the administration of 
which he was always ready to accept the bur- 
dens which his fellow-workers so willingly 
placed upon him, The Rhode Island Anti- 
Tuberculosis, the District Nurses’, and the 
Play-ground Associations, and other similar 
welfare movements found in him a wise 
counsellor and a progressive leader during 
the period of their organization, and it was 
not until his health failed him because of 
overwork that it was realized what responsi- 
bilities -had been placed upon him. In the 
field of legislation considerable improvement 
relating to conditions of labor and sanitation 
were attained through his ready co-operation 
and knowledge of existing conditions, James 
B. Williams, who is to follow Mr. Minnick, 
will find a wide field of activity opened by 
his predecessor, in which his leadership and 
counsel is impatiently awaited. 


Dr. Charles P. Emerson, who for several 
years has served as superintendent of the 
Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., Sanitar- 
tum, has been 
appointed pro- 
fessor of medi- 
cine and dean 
of the School 
of Medicine of 
Indiana Uni- 
versity. Dr. 
Emerson, be- 
fore he went 
to) Gia fiton 
Springs, was 
for nine years 
on the medical 
of the Johns 
Hopkins Hos- 
pital in Balti- 
more, and to- 
ward the end 
of his term 
there was resi- 
dent physician, 
having served 
previously as an associate in medicine. Dr. 
Emerson for some time has been one of the 
contributing editors of THe Survey. 
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The Circuit Court Judges of Cook County, 
Illinois, (Chicago), have elected Judge 
Merritt W. Pinckney to his third term as 
judge of the Juvenile Court. The import- 
ance of the work of the Juvenile Court is 
recognized by electing him at the same time 
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chief justice of the Circuit Court Judges. 
The re-election of Judge Pinckney to the Ju- 
venile Court at this time is especially gratify- 
ing for the reason that upon him’ will de- 
volve the responsibility of putting into opera- 
tion in Cook county a most important amend- 
ment to the juvenile court law—an amend- 
ment for the securing of which Judge Pinck- 
ney and Chief Probation Officer John H. 
Witter were to a considerable degree re- 
sponsible. 

The amendment to the juvenile court law 
is as follows: 

“If the parent or parents of such dependent 
or neglected child are poor and unable prop- 
erly to care for such child, but are otherwise 
Proper guardians, and it is for the welfare 
of such child to remain at home, the court 
may enter an order finding such facts and 
fixing the amount of money necessary to en- 
able the parent or parents properly to care 
for such child, and thereupon it shall be the 
duty of the county board, through its county 
agent or otherwise, to pay such parent or 
parents at such times as said orders may des- 
ignate the amount so specified for the care 
of such dependent or neglected child until the 
further order of the court.” 

Unless due care is exercised in the inves- 
tigation of the cases that really deserve to 


_come under the operation of the law, there 


will be many frauds and naturally the law 
will become a boomerang. This result would 
be unfortunate, because the law is in the di- 
rection of keeping worthy parents and their 
children together instead of separating them, 
a thing which all social workers believe to be 
right. El VVeaedes 


Hospital service in Illinois has recently un- 
dergone a number of important changes in 
personnel. Dr. J. L. Greene has resigned the 
position of alienist on the State Board of 
Administration to accept the superintendency 
of the State Hospital for Nervous Diseases 
at Little Rock, Ark. His place on the board 
of administration has been filled by Dr. Frank 
P. ‘Norbury, formerly superintendent of the 
Kankakee State Hospital. On October to Dr. 
Sidney D. Wilgus, after eighteen months’ 
service at the Elgin State Hospital, took Dr, 
Norbury’s place at Kankakee. Since that date 
Dr. Ralph T. Hinton, formerly assistant 
superintendent in Jacksonville State Hospital, 


has been appointed superintendent at Elgin 
State Hospital. 


Sends eS 
BOOKS FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


LILLIAN BRANDT 
Contributing Editor 


Justice. A Tragedy in Four Acts. By John 
Galsworthy. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New York. 1910. Pp. 100. Price 60 cents. 
By mail of Tur Survey, 65 cents, 


Mr. Galsworthy’s Justice gives one hopes 
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for the English drama. To the social worker 
it is inspiring that these hopes seem to lie 
in the re-socialization of the drama. The 
strength of this playright’s arraignment of 
the English criminal code lies in its restraint. 
Throughout there is deliberate underdrawing 
of situations, no ranting emotionalism, and 
little harrowing detail. Easy openings for 
tragic but not unlikely complications are 
passed over, By suggesting many such po- 
tentialities in the general situation, instead 
of making any particular ones explicit, the 
power of ‘the play is made ten-fold. Being a 
true artist, the author has selected essential 
elements which form a type of experience— 
not a mere experiment in realism. Fine re- 
straint is also noticeable in the choice of char- 
acters. Corruption of law, with which a 
crude writer might have filled the plot, is 
absent. Every character is an excellent rep- 
resentative of his profession as it is at pres- 
ent conceived. Serious personal shortcom- 
ings are eliminated except in the hero. The 
problem is thus stripped to its social essen- 
tials. The result is a less disagreeable and 
more truly tragic drama. The issue is clear- 
cut between the individual and the institu- 
tions and traditions of society. The prota- 
gonists themselves, moreover, are not senti- 
mental martyrs; they are weak and distinct- 
ly human. To the reformer the play is a 
strong plea for individualization of penalties. 
Falder is a neurotic, sensitive man, who 
needed probation, or an indeterminate sen- 
tence in a strict reformatory, and complete 
r moval from an environment which offered 
severe temptations and later stigmatized him. 
The lone woman complicates the problem 
with the terrible inflexibility of the divorce 


law. T.D.E. 

Crime AND CrimiInats. 1876-1910. By R. F. 
Quinton, M.D. Longmans, Green, and 
Company. New York. toro. Pp. 259. 


Price $1.50; by mail of THE Survey, $1.60. 


The recent writings of Russell, Martyn, and 
Galsworthy present the English treatment of 
crime from the points of view of a social 
worker, an ex-convict, and a reformer-dram- 
atist, respectively. Dr. Quinton’s is the judg- 
ment of a progressive and experienced prison 
official He defends the system, not unquali- 
fiedly nor exhaustively, by a statement of re- 
sults in lowered prison population, by a com- 
parison with early conditions, and by counter- 
attacks on the stern old-line theorists as well 
as on the sentimentalists. The present régime 
is a compromise not in theories but in prac- 
tice. It is well suited to the handling of the 
professional criminals and recidivists who 
form the bulk of ‘the prisoners. Exceptional 
cases must suffer. The evils come not from 
the administration of the existing system but 
from its incompleteness. Preventive deten- 
tion and industrial-reformatory treatment for 
habituals, defectives, and reclaimables are 
soon to improve matters, if judges have 
learned their value. 

Dr. Quinton discounts the stories of ex-con- 
victs, who are apt to be more sensational than 
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is Mr. Martyn, in describing diet, discipline, 
and sanitation. The author misjudges Gals- 
worthy’s play, for he sees in it only criticism 
of prison methods. On the contrary Gals- 
worthy contends, as does Dr. Quinton himself, 
that the system, taken at its best. does not pro- 
vide properly for certain classes of offenders 
who need individual care. 

The book is interesting and occasionally hu- 
morous, but it is without index or chapter 
titles. The outlines do not correspond to the 
page-titles, and there is no means of ready 
reference. lhe previous history of prison 
reform is thrust into the middle of the book, 
which opens with 1876. 

While Dr. Quinton strongly favors the in- 
determinate sentence, and the treatment of the 
criminal rather than the punishment of his 
specific offense, he is not a Lombrosan nor a 
“theorist” of any kind. His is the conser- 
vatism of real experience. 


Tuomas D. Etror, 


THE Great Ittusion. By Norman Angell. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. to1t. Pp. 
388. Price $1.00. By mail of THe Survey 
$1.10. 


An idea of the interest excited by this study 
of the relation of military power to the econ- 
omic and social advantage of nations may be 
gained from the fact that it was published 
simultaneously in ten European countries and 
in Japan. The book, which is written under a 
pseudonym by a journalist of cosmopolitan ex- 
perience, has been called one of the greatest 
contributions to the peace propaganda. Its 
strength lies in the fact that it aims to take. 
this movement out of the realm of the spiritu- 
ally ideal into that of the practical—to found 
an anti-militarism based on material advan- 
tage. Mr. Angell first takes up the “econo- 
mics of the case” and shows that the idea that 
war is necessary is based upon the “great 
illusion’—a survival of past conditions—that 
the prosperity of nations depends on their 
political power, that conquest of a nation 
means confiscation of its material resources, 
and that military protection of the national 
trade and commerce is therefore necessary. 
He shows by abundant illustration from re- 
cent history that wealth does not change hands 
with conquest but remains with the population 
producing it and that, furthermore, on account 
of the “delicate interdependence of interna- 
tional finance” an attempt actually to seize or 
destroy the wealth of another nation would 
mean financial ruin to the conqueror and would 
always mean some financial loss. As for the 
protection of commerce, it is the foreign mer- 
chant and not the foreign Dreadnought that is 
to be feared by a commercial nation. As a 
matter of fact it is the trade of the peaceful 
nations like Switzerland and Belgium, known 
to be stable because not engaged in warlike 
preparations, that is the greatest rival of the 
old established commercial nations, such as 
England. 

Mr. Angell’s analysis of the “human nature 
of the case” is no less interesting. He shows 
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that all the evidence of history is against the 
popular conception of the unchangeableness of 
human nature and that the warlike spirit hith- 
erto dominant in civilized as well as uncivil- 
ized human nature can be changed by consid- 
erations such as those urged in the earlier part 
of the book. He shows further that in mod- 
ern times the warlike nations do not inherit 
the earth, and that physical force is a con- 
stantly diminishing factor in human affairs and 
pugnacity between nations is being replaced by 
such co-operation as is exemplified by interna- 
tional industry and finance. 

The last fifty pages of the Great Illusion are 
devoted to suggestions for an anti-militarist 
campaign based not on idealism but on con- 
siderations of the practical common-sense ad- 
vantage to the civilized nations of the world. 
Mr. Angell does not touch the subject of the 
use of arms against nations with a lower civ- 
ilization or for suppression of internal dis- 
turbances, such as labor wars, but confines 
himself to warfare between two nations of 
the same economic development. 

The Great Illusion is an expansion of a 
pamphlet by the same author which was pub- 
lished about a year ago and which excited so 
profound an interest in diplomatic circles as to 
lead to a demand for this more detailed study 
of the subject. M. B. S. 


A Hottay 1n Gaon. By Frederick Martyn. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 
278. 1911. Price, $1.25. By mail of Tue 
SURVEY, $1.33. 

These experiences of a cultured man, in 
custody sixteen months for business careless- 
ness, complete the picture of English justice 
given in Galsworthy’s play and in Mr. Rus- 
sell’s book. The journalistic style and spark- 
ling humor smack of America. The even- 
mindedness of the author’s criticisms, with 
neither sentimentality nor bitterness, is com- 
mendable, and remarkable under the circum- 
stances. The natural temptation to general- 
ize is resisted. The simple yet thorough de- 
scriptions are therefore so vivid that, if any 
part be fiction, it must be ranked with De 
Foe’s best. The author’s frank willingness 
to lie and bribe if he had known it would 
help him is unpleasant, and the absence of 
any friends for bondsmen or witnesses is 
conspicuous. The life was probably not so 
pleasant as it seems to him in retrospect. 

The most flagrant abuses mentioned are 
as follows: The spite of detectives, due per- 
haps to low pay and the tipping system; 
arrests on false charges to obtain evidence for 
other charges of which the prisoner is not in- 
formed ; treatment of unconvicted men like 
convicts; efforts to secure conviction rather 
than the truth; inequity of sentences; petti- 
ness yet laxity of prison discipline; worse 
treatment in poorhouses than in prisons; 
little segregation of tuberculous convicts; spe- 
cial cells hired by rich convicts, who are 
served by less lucky ones; an absurd appeal 
to the home secretary as the only resort for 
petty injustices; failure to reform or even 
punish hardened offenders in the prison. Due 
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credit is given to good officials, and for many 
excellent practises which mitigate the system, 
but which are at variance with its fundamental 
theories. The reader is left to draw his own 
conclusions: that there are, first, these me- 
dizval theories of law and punishment; sec- 
ond, many laws and rules, both good and bad, 
but inconsistent with these theories; and, 
third, practises either corrupt or lax, but in 
violation of the theories or the regulations, 
or both, which by mere chance are or are not 
to the advantage of the prisoner and society. 


THE SoctAL CoMPOSITION OF THE TEACHING 
PopuLaTion. By Lotus Delta Coffman, 
Ph. D. Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York. 1911. Pp. 87. Price 
$1.00. By mail of THe Survey, $1.10. 
What kind of person is forming the minds 

of our boys and girls? This is the question 

which Dr. Coffman has sought to answer 
through the use of the statistical method. His 
information was furnished by 5,215 teachers 
selected by a sampling process from the rural, 
town, and city schools of seventeen states. 

Three-fourths of the returns are from women, 

which is about the proportion of that sex in 

the teaching profession. 

The typical American male public-school 
teacher, according to the author’s findings, is 
about twenty-nine years of age, having started 
to teach at twenty, after a preliminary training 
which extended three or four years beyond 
the elementary school. His present annual 
salary is $489. Both of his parents spoke the 
English language and were living when he 
entered the profession. They received about 
$700 income from their farm, upon which they 
supported themselves and four or five children. 

Our typical pedagogue began to teach in a 
rural school at a salary of $390. In order to 
get a town school he had to obtain an addi- 
tional year of training. For a city position it 
was necessary to add two more years of prep- 
aration. During the first six years of his ex- 
perience there was a regular increase in his 
salary, but after that period, age and experi- 
ence were less influential than training in ad- 
vancing his salary. 

The typical American female teacher is 
twenty-four years of age and began her work 
when she was nineteen, after four years’ train- 
ing beyond that of the elementary schools. At 
present she receives $485. Her parents are both 
native-born and, with their four or five chil- 
dren, were living upon about $800 when she 
left home to teach. Under the necessity of 
earning her living, she went to work, and her 
choice of an occupation fell upon teaching be- 
cause it was a highly respectable calling. She 
first spent two years in a rural school, and 
then obtained a position in a town, the pro- 
motion being due almost solely to her experi- 
ence, as no additional training was required 
by the town officials. To secure a city job 
she was compelled to undergo more training, 
at least for another year, and she found that 
any additional years of schooling she could 
afford increased her salary correspondingly. 
Each of the five years she has taught has been 
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marked by a rise in salary, and this condition 
would probably last two years more should she 
have to teach that length of time. 

“Into the hands of teachers,” concludes Dr. 
Coffman, “who more or less nearly conform 
to the above description is given the duty of 
transmitting the culture of the race to the 
youth of the land, of training them in the 
habits of thinking, in modes of behavior, in 
methods of work, and in intelligent apprecia- 
tion.’ 

Humble circumstances are not undisputable 
evidences of the lack of culture and efficiency; 
and yet it is probable that the ordinary stu- 
dent of society would be deeply disturbed to 
learn that the difficult task of preparing the 
coming generation for the activities of life is 
in the hands of people who have demonstrated 
no greater proficiency in worldly affairs than 
the persons above depicted. 

Fortunately the average city-dweller will not 
be able to recognize the instructor of his boys 
and girls in this portrait. The reason for this 
has been pointed out by the author himself in 
the inadequacy of the range of his investiga- 
tion. Few of the returns were obtained from 
the larger cities; the Pacific coast is not rep- 
resented at all, and only three counties in New 
England. 

After making allowance for this shortcom- 
ing, it must be acknowledged that the book is 
an important study. Not only because it will 
bring to the attention of the inhabitants of 
the rural and smaller urban communities their 
short-sightedness in not making the calling of 
the teacher attractive to a more ambitious 
class, but because it is the kind of study that 
is helping to make educating a real profes- 
sion. Dr. Coffman has chosen a tool that, 
skilfully used, does respect-demanding work; 
and he handles it well. Ca A,, P. 


THE SociaL Direction oF HUMAN EvoLuTION. 
An Outline of the Science of Eugenics. By 
William E. Kellicott. D. Appleton and 
Company. New York. tio11. Pp. 240. 
Price, $1.50. By mail of THr Survey, $1.62. 


Mr. Kellicott sets forth the most recent 
principles of eugenics, as represented by the 
modern schools founded by Galton and the 
followers of the Mendelian principle of hered- 
ity. The essential theme of the book may be 
stated in the question: Is human heredity ca- 
pable of control and has science advanced suf- 
ficiently to be used in directing and controll- 
ing, at least in part, human breeding? to 
which an affirmative answer is given. 

The attitude that the social worker should 
take is stated by the writer as follows: “We 
should examine and re-examine current as 
well as proposed social practices and reforms 
from the racial point of view. . We 
should investigate not only the racial effects 
of the unfavorable conditions themselves, but 
also the racial effects of the measures directed 
towards the relief of such conditions.” 

Throughout the book, problems of eugenics, 
such as that involved in relieving parents of 
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their defective offspring, are stated clearly, 
but with little suggestion as to methods of 
meeting them. It is left to the social worker 
to revise his code wherever it may be vulnera- 
ble, and adjust his method to the needs of 
the race with the same care and foresighted 
sympathy as he does at present for the indi- 
vidual. The book should find a wide circle of 
readers among social workers, parents, and 
the public as a whole, as it is a concise, clear, 
elementary, and at the same time comprehen- 
sive discussion of the problems of heredity as 
related to the human race.—CaroL ARoNno- 
VICI, 


JOTTINGS 


A Novel Art Exhibition —Desirous of bring- 
ing good works of art within easy reach of 
its neighborhood, the University Settlement 
of New York is holding an exhibition this 
week and next. The novel feature is 
that artists and connoisseurs connected with 
the National Arts Club have volunteered to 
act as interpreters of the pictures to those 
who come. The settlement has held three 
exhibitions in the past, in none of which, 
however, was the experiment of talks by 
artists tried. It is hoped that after this ex- 
hibition other settlements and neighborhood 
centers in the city will offer space, thus lead- 
ing to a systematic effort to bring as many 
people as possible to an appreciation of recog- 
nized masterpieces. 


Fire Demonstration.—How vital in the true 
sense—a matter of life and death—is the 
problem before the New York Factory In- 
vestigating Commision was illustrated again 
last week, when some 200 persons, the 
majority girls, were overtaken by fire above 
the fitth story of a New York factory loft 
building. A fire drill had been too newly in- 
stalled to allay panic and the improved fire- 
escapes, lately installed, were cut off by 
flames from a fifth story window. The occu- 
pants got out without casualities; but their 
escape was more fortunate than satisfying 
as to the means for safety. 


Would Abolish County Jails.—At the thirty- 
seventh annual convention of the Association 
of Directors of the Poor and Charities of 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Penn., Francis J. Tor- 
rance, president of the Board of Public Char- 
ities, advocated the abolishment of county 
jails in rural communities and the substitu- 
tion of district jails in their place. The asso- 
ciation will meet in Erie, Penn., in October, 
tor2. H. Frank Eshleman, of Lancaster, 
Penn., was elected president and Louis C. 
Colborn, of Somerset, Penn., secretary and 
treasurer. 
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WHETHER SHE VOTES 


OR NOT 


By WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


DIRECTOR, 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL 
AND TkAINING SCHOOL FOR 


RESEARCH 
PUBLIO SERVICD 


Author of ‘Efficient Democracy,” “Civics and Health,’ etc. 


This is a new kind of book about government. 


between elections. 


It makes you want to work for better government 
It also tells you many ways to do it. 
thinking and straight-acting on public questions between election times. 


It is a hand-book on straight-seeing, straight- 
It is for editors, speakers, 


club workers, students, givers, voters and not-yet-voters, men as well as women. 
“ft aims not to settle but to raise questions, to encourage self analysis and study of local condi- 
tions, to stimulate interest in methods and next steps of getting done what we all agree should be 


done to make democracy efficient.” 


Price $1.50 net. 
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Lessons in CooKing 
THROUGH 
PREPARATION OF MEALS | 


Beginners easily become experts, experts get lat- 
est methods and ideas in our new home study 
course. 260 graded lessons, illustrated, 12 Parts, 
each containing a week’s menu, suitable for one 
month in the year, with detailed recipes and full 
directions for preparing and serving each meal as 
a whole. 

Food Economy, Nutritive Value, Balance Diet, Menus for All 

Occasions, Helpful Suggestions, Special Articles, etc. 


50c A Mont Introductory half tuition, 50c a 


month for a year, or in full 
$5.00 cash in advance. Send 
50e in stamps for first 21 Lessons. Money returned 
if not satisfactory. Sample pages free. 
| AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
519 W. 69th St., Chicago 


The Girl That Disappears 


THE REAL FACTS OF THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC 


Wy ee 
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By GENERAL THEODORE A. BINGHAM, former Commissioner of 
Police for Greater New York. "General Bingham’s book should be 
sent broadcast throughout the country carrying its terrible warning 
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By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


NIGHT WORK AS 
DRIVERS SEE IT 


“Here’s the way it is,’ said one of 
the twelve hundred night drivers in 
the New York Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment who, with seven hundred other 
drivers and sweepers, went on strike 
November 8 in an unsuccessful protest 
against the night work which was in- 
stituted last April. 

And as the public has had only frag- 
mentary notions of what led up to this 
walk-out of civil service employes, 
which crippled the housekeeping of the 
greater city and put its health in 
jeopardy, it will serve an informing 
purpose to set down first of all what, to 
the minds of the men themselves, jus- 
tified them in acting as they did. The 
night driver went on: 


You go down to the stable for roll-call at 
ten o’clock at night. Your horse and cart 
are hitched up for you, and you go out on your 
route. Quitting time is supposed to be four 
o’clock in the morning, but you got to clean 
up everything in your district before you 
quit. See? Well, maybe everything goes 
along all right for a while, You got to 
make two trips; first for ashes and then for 
garbage. The rules of the department is 
that you can’t’ mix ’*em. “The people ain’t 
supposed to mix ’em in the cans either, but 
sometimes they do. In the daytime it’s easy 
enough to tell what’s in a can, but at night 
it’s different. You can’t tell by lifting it, 
’cause some kinds of garbage is heavier than 
-fine ashes. Sometimes you can tell by shak- 
ing the can and sometimes you can’t. When 
it comes winter, and there’s two or three 
inches of snow or ice over the top of the 
can, a man ’Il have to ram his hand down in 
the mess to tell what’s there. And if you 
mix ’em in your cart you get called. 

In the dark, if the cans ain’t sitting out 
on the curb you have to hunt ’em. There’s a 
lantern strapped onto the cart, but you can’t 
carry that and the cans too. You grope 
around in black areaways, and if you miss a 
can a kick is sent in and you get suspended. 

Some cans weigh 200 or 250 pounds. I’ve 
weighed ’em at a hospital on my route. In 
daytime you can get the janitor or a sweeper 
to give you a lift. In the night you got to 
lift every can yourself. Maybe you got to 
carry it up out of an areaway, into the street, 
and heave it up onto your cart. There’s a 
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lot of drivers get ruptured that way; I’m 
wearing a truss myself, There ain’t many 
drivers in the service that can’t show a mark 
somewhere from heavy lifting. If you spill 
the can out on the street to shovel it up, 
you break the regulations. You pick up a 
can with a big jag in the top rim. It cuts, 
and you drop the can. Maybe it’s two o’clock 
in the morning and some grouch reports you 
for making a noise. I’ve had things thrown 
at me out of windows. 

In winter it’s hard for a horse to keep 
his feet. If he falls down on the slippery 
pavement in daytime you can get a sweeper 
or a passer-by to help take the cart off and 
get him up. But who’s around to help at 
three o'clock in the morning? One man 
can’t take a loaded cart off a horse. 

There ain’t a one of these things that don’t 
make you lose time. Usually you can’t clean 
up your route in the eight hours you’re paid 
for in daytime. At night it can’t be done. 
Take my route; there’s an average of ten or 
twelve loads a night. Each load holds twen- 
ty-three to twenty-five cans. I can’t take my 
cart back to the stable until I haul ’em all to 
the dump. Since this night work started I 
averaged ten hours. That gets me home be- 
tween six and seven in the morning. I live 
near my stable; most of the drivers do. You 
can say we all live east of Third avenue or 
west of Tenth avenue. You can’t get any 
sleep in the daytime in those parts of town. 

The cold weather this fall gave us a 
hunch how things would be Jater on. Size 
up what a blizzard in the dark would put 
us up against. Why, even before we struck 
I was wearing three pairs of socks under my 
boots, two pairs of pants, an overcoat, and 
an oilcloth coat over that, You can’t do 
heavy lifting with that weight on you. 

They say we’re striking because we don’t 
get tips at night. I tell you there’s nothing 
to this tip talk. A stray dime or two is dll 
the most of us pick up. Maybe it’s different 
with the fellows that have hotel and theater 
districts. But what do you suppose an east 
sider is going to tip? 

I tell you it’s the night work we’re sore 
on. We wasn’t asked when night work was 
started. It was at the start of the hot 
weather and at first a lot of the men thought 
it wouldn’t be so bad. But to-day there ain’t 
a driver that’s in favor of night work. A 
lot of us have got the croup already. I 
don’t know a driver that hasn’t lost from 
fifteen to twenty-five pounds since he started 
working nights. It’s killing work, and we 
all saw what it would come to in winter. 
That’s why we struck. 


This driver’s view of the trouble was 
repeated in substance by other strikers 
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interviewed. So far as a quick inquiry 
revealed, the strike was the sponta- 
neous coming out of the garbage men, 
who thought it was the only way to 
stave off winter night work. Either 
this was true, or the labor organizers 
who let the advantages of pre-election 
weeks slip by before they called the 
men out bungled it or did not want to 
win. This was not the first strike in 
New York’s Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment, however. With an organization 
but a month old, Local 658 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
comprising the sweepers, drivers, stable- 
men, and hostlers of the department, 
went out in June, 1907, demanding an 
eight-hour day and the abolition of the 
fining system then in operation. Mayor 
McClellan and Commissioner Craven 
took up the grievances; fines as penalties 
were supplanted by suspensions, and the 
eight-hour day was granted. Thus, as 
a piece of departmental history, these 
earlier improvements in conditions had 
come about, not through administrative 
initiative, but through the action of the 
men together in a successful strike. 


STEPS WHICH LED 
Ure ROSGEERS PRIKE 


The story of the present strike began 
with the change from day to night work 
last spring. On April 22, William H. 
Edwards, commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning, ordered that 
beginning April 25 night collection of 
garbage and ashes be tested between 
Twelfth and Fifty-ninth streets on the 
west side of Manhattan, and in parts of 
the Bronx and Brooklyn. On June 16 
came the order that on June 19—three 
days later—night removal would become 
general. The chief objections cited at 
the time against day removal were the 
odors and flying ashes stirred up in 
emptying the cans in the midst of the 
city’s other activities. About one-third 
of the drivers, or those engaged in re- 
moving street sweepings, continued day 
service. 

Officials of the department declare 
that nothing was said at the time as to 
how long night removal would continue. 
The men insist that it was generally 
understood among them that it would 
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last only during the summer months. 
As fall came on rumors circulated that 
night removal would soon cease. Oc- 
tober 1 was the day set by the early 
rumors, then October 15, and finally 
November 1. Meanwhile discontent 
gathered head. 

With November 1 past and night 
work still in force, a committee from 
Local 658, headed by George H. 
Prescott, secretary-treasurer, called on 
Commissioner Edwards on November 3, 
and made an oral request for the res- 
toration of day work. The Commis- 
sioner told them he would take the mat- 
ter up with Mayor Gaynor. Sunday, 
November 5, Local 658 voted to strike 
if night work was not abolished in re- 
sponse to this request. On Monday Mr. 
Edwards told the committee that the 
mayor’s decision was that night work 
must continue. Thereat the committee 
carried its case direct to the mayor’s of- 
fice but was unable to see Mr. Gaynor 
until Wednesday morning, Tuesday being 
election day. The Mayor told the com- 
mittee that night collection of garbage 
was popular with the citizens and that it 
would continue. That night, the follow- 
ing letter from mayor to commissioner 
was read at the stables of the depart- 
ment: 


In regard to the threatened strike of the 
drivers and garbage collectors of your de- 
partment, be so good as to notify them at 
once by general order to strike just as soon 
as they see fit. And see to it that not one 
of the strikers gets back into the city em- 
ployment again. We can get along without 
them. It will inconvenience the householders 
for a few days, but they will stand it pa- 
tiently. Let the contract system be resorted 
to if necessary. The city pays the men of 
your department the highest wages for the 
shortest hours; and in addition a pension law 
was passed for them last winter. If they 
think they can make the city conform to their 
dictation by striking, they will find them- 
selves grievously mistaken. The city’s busi- 
ness has to be done as the charter prescribes, 
and no strike can force it to be done in any 
other way. The city is not in the position 
Onea private employer and able to make any 
terms with its employes it sees fit. 


Not a few of the men, hearing of 
the mayor’s stand in his interview with 
the committee at City Hall, absented 
themselves from roll call; perhaps two 
hundred went out with their carts. The 
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rest struck. A majority of the day driv- 
ers struck in sympathy next morning and 
three days later the street sweepers also 
left off work. The administration took 
the position that the men were guilty of 
insubordination as municipal employes, 
and sent out a call for 5,000 strike-break- 
ers, pending the filling of their places 
from the civil service lists. When three 
days later (November 11) William H. 
Ashton, general organizer for the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, one 
of the leaders in this strike and in the un- 
successful strike of the express drivers 
last year, wrote to Mayor Gaynor offer- 
ing to submit the men’s case to an ar- 
bitration board,’ the mayor did not 
answer the letter and refused to see the 
writer. Within the fortnight the back- 
bone of the strike was broken. 


STREET RIOTS AND 
PILED-UP GARBAGE 


Meanwhile, this dispute in one branch 
of the municipal service was disrupting 
the peace and threatening the health of 
the whole city. Ashes and garbage ac- 
cumulated faster than new men could 
be brought to New York from. Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Buffalo, and other points, and broken in 
to the work of removal. On the lower 
east side, in parts of Harlem, wherever 
is congestion of people, there also was 
menace of infection. By Sunday night 
the situation had become acute. There 
was stench throughout the tenement dis- 
tricts. In narrow streets, vehicles rolled 
hub-deep through piles of refuse. Rov- 
ing strike sympathizers and bands of 
boys, on the street for amusement, over- 
tipped the cans on to the pavements. 
Children played in and about heaps of 
garbage with no one to stop them. Feed- 
ing animals attacked the putrefying mat- 
ter, and a cold snap was all that 
saved from thorough decomposition. It 
was not until November 16 that a normal 
day’s removal of garbage was effected. 
Then began the work of catching up 
with the accumulations of eight days, 

Mr. Ashton's letter suggested a board made up 


of three representatives each from the Merchants” 


Association, the Chamber of Commerce, the Civic 
Federation. the Contractors’ Association, the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican clubs, the three central labor 
podies of Greater New York, the Health Depart- 
ment, the Anti-Noise Society, the Board of Alder- 
men, the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
and the men’s union. 
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which has not yet been accomplished. 

Rioting followed the appearance of the 
strike-breakers in the streets. These 
were heavily guarded by police, mounted 
and unmounted, who had orders to use 
their clubs. Sunday afternoon, Nov- 
ember 12, a half brick thrown from a 
roof in the San Juan Hill neighborhood 
tore a scalp wound in the head of Chief 
Inspector Schmittberger; a mob of 
2,000 quickly gathered, and was as 
quickly routed by a general police attack. 
Later Inspector Schmittberger said: 

This dropping of missiles from roofs and 
upper-story windows is a new style of war- 
fare in the history of New York. We have 
had isolated instances, but never before did 
the batteries of a whole block of tenements 
open, as if by signal, upon those in the street. 
Our foe was unseen. We met it by a new kind 
of police duty—roof patrolling. For several 
days my men patrolled the roofs ahead and 
on each side of carts manned by strike- 
breakers. They came upon pile after pile of 
chimney bricks and copings heaped at the 
street edge for instant toppling. 

One other such crowd gathered 
on this, the critical Sunday of the strike. 
Tor the rest the riots were small; but 
many cases of attack upon strike- 
breakers were reported. The only 
fatality known to the police was the kill- 
ing of Ferdinand Bublitz, alias Robert 
Moeller, struck by a portion of a chim- 
ney purposely toppled from a roof. 
Bublitz was not a professional strike- 
breaker but had been out of work for six 
weeks and took a job ona cart. He was 
twenty-three years old and leaves a 
widowed mother who depended upon 
him for support. Police records show 
twenty-six injuries as the result of 
strike rioting. Four were serious— 
concussion of brain, fractured shoulder, 


broken skull, and shock from fall. 
Fifteen of these cases were strike- 
breakers ; seven were policemen. No of- 


ficial data is available as to rioters or 
pedestrians injured by the police charges. 

Like a private employer the city faced 
the usual problem of housing the men 
brought in to break the strike. Forty- 
five hundred blankets, as many cots, and 
commissary utensils for half that 
number were purchased. 3,085 men 
were housed in twelve stables in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. A midnight 
visit to a stable on the upper east side 
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found 278 men sleeping on the city’s 
cots. The third floor, used ordinarily 
for storing harness, feed, etc., was given 
up to 200 Negroes. The wet from the 
single lavatory in a corner overran the 
nearby floor. In the cellar sixty horses 
stood in their stalls and seventy white 
men slept on cots, some of them not 
four feet from the horses’ tails. A long 
low-roofed passage, without ventila- 
tion, was choked with twenty cots. 
Other stables visited showed conditions 
less cramped. In nearly all food was 
cooked and eaten within doors. 

The city paid the detective agencies and 
other labor contractors $5.75 per man 
per day, the agency supplying food and 
wages out of that amount. Transporta- 
tion of strike-breakers, food, sleeping 
and commissary equipment cost the city 
$136,000 during the first six days alone. 


STANDING OF 
STREET WORK 


In direct financial loss, in disturbance, 
and in danger to the public safety, this 
strike almost immediately concerned 
the interests of the whole community, 
although only a handful of men were 
involved compared with those called out 
in a strike in any one of a score of 
building or manufacturing trades in 
New York. More than that, it con- 
cerned the status of municipal employes 
as strikers, and as such involved ques- 
tions affecting the civil service in all its 
branches. The civil service examination 
to which a street cleaner in New York 
is subjected calls for sound physical 
condition and the ability to wield a fifty- 
pound dumb-bell. Commissioner Ed- 
wards early began to fill the vacancies 
created by the strike from civil service 
lists. Application blanks were distributed 
among the strike-breakers and the best 
among them were encouraged to fill 
these out. The Municipal Civil Service 
Commission had furnished Mr. Edwards 
with 9,500 names of previous applicants, 
to whom notices were sent. A relatively 
small portion of these responded; but 
on November 20 the department an- 
nounced that it had 922 civil service men 
on its pay roll. Commissioner Edwards 
said: 


The status in the department of the civil 
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service men who struck is this: They are 
suspended, without pay, under charges. These 
men cannot be dismissed until they have had 
an opportunity to answer to charges, nor can 
their places be filled until they have been dis- 
missed. This department has the names of 
about two hundred men who remained loyal. 
None of the others will get back. 


Each man received a notice directing 
him to appear. November 20 to answer 
to the following charges: 


Absence from roll-call November 8; re- 
fusal to go to work November Sine conduct 
prejudicial to good order and discipline, in 
that he left his work in concert with others, 
intending to cripple the department; dis- 
obedience of orders in that he refused to go 
to work November 8. 

Over I,000 men reported at this hear- 
ing. Newspaper reporters were barred; 
the men were ushered in by stables; the 
“trials” averaged twenty seconds per 
man. Decisions were reserved. 


The opinion of the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission, said Frank A. 
Spencer, its secretary, is that Commis- 
sioner Edwards has been within legal 
bounds in all that he has done. Para- 
graph eleven of Rule Nineteen of the 
Municipal Civil Service Rules reads: 


In a case of emergency where it is not 
practicable to secure laborers from an eligible 
list with sufficient promptness, or where a list 
is temporarily exhausted, an appointing officer 
may hire... for a period not exceeding five 
days as many persons as may be required. .. . 


The emergency continues, in Commis- 
sioner Edwards’ view, 

as long as the department is crippled. There- 
fore it is legal to hire outside men over again 
at the end of each period of five days. 

So far as general terms of employ- 
ment go, the pay roll of the Street 
Cleaning Department has shown a 
rather steady increase in the wages of 
the men since 1892. Under the present 
schedule, (the last change being in 
1909) drivers and hostlers receive 
$800, the former with twenty-five cents 
per hour and the latter with $2.30 per 
day as extra compensation for Sunday 
work; sweepers receive $780 and stable- 
men $760, each with twenty-five cents 
per hour extra for Sunday work. Last 
September two petitions were presented 
by the union to the Department of Street 
Cleaning asking for an increase to three 
dollars a day in the wage of steady and 
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extra drivers, sweepers, stablemen, and 
hostlers. Commissioner Edwards rec- 
ommended such an increase to the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, but it 
was not allowed, and the men appear to 
have dropped their demand after the 
final budget for next year was approved. 

Three further points with respect to 
terms of employment should be noted: 
In declaring that any decrease in tips 
had nothing to do with the desire 
of the men to change to day work, the 
strikers contradict a view put forth 
freely in the press that drivers habitu- 
ally demand remuneration from tenants 
and janitors. An official of the depart- 
ment said that he had the name of one 
middle-class hotel which regularly gave 
fifteen dollars a month in tips to a 
driver. A canvass of two residence 
blocks on the middle east side, where 
four-room apartments rent for from 
$18 to $25, discovered no evidence of 
continuous tipping. . Many janitors 
stated, however, that they tipped when 
an extra service was asked. On Oc- 
tober 1 the provisions of a pension law 
passed last summer by the state legis- 
lature were put into effect. Varying 
amounts are paid from this fund to dis- 
abled employes, and to the widows and 
children of killed employes. Employes in 
the service for twenty years or more who 
have reached sixty years of age are 
granted pensions amounting to not less 
than half of their compensation when 
retired. “The practical effect of this 
pension scheme,” in the view of some 
of the drivers, “is simply to deduct 3 
per cent from our wages. Very few 
drivers reach the age of sixty years in 
service. The work calls for younger 
men.” 

On the other hand, there are op- 
portunities for rising in the depart- 
mental service. Above the labor grade, 
each vacancy must be filled by promo- 
tion on examination. In this way 259 
drivers were raised to assistant fore- 
men the past year. 


ISSUES RAISED 
BY THE STRIKE 


Such, in brief, are the main facts of 
the public service strike which has 
agitated New York the past fortnight. 
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Certain phases of the situation have re- 
ceived comparatively little attention. The 
first is that the change of any line of 
work from day-time to night dislocates 
the normal habits of life for the men in- 
volved and their families. Night work 
means abnormal household living, and 
there would probably be consensus of 
opinion that the burden of proof is on 
the executive, public or private, who 
would establish it that the advantages 
to be gained more than counterbalance 
these very apparent evils, and that the 
change is the only method to secure 
those advantages. A critic of the admin- 
istration states: 

In numberless cities of Europe garbage is 
collected by day without nuisance through 
the use of covered carts different in design 
from those employed in New York. A 
change to any of these systems would _re- 
quire the scrapping of the present New York 
equipment at a cost running into the mil- 
lions; but in the opinion of experts who 
have been studying the question in connec- 
tion with the Metropolitan Sewerage Com- 
mission it would prove its worth in the 
long run. The present system is regarded 
by these sanitarians as neither scientific nor 
even civilized, and viewed from this angle 
the strike hinges not on the institution of pro- 
gressive methods, but on the night work in- 
volved in a belated sanitary régime. More- 
over, it is customary in many employments de- 
manding night work to arrange alternating 
weeks of day and night shifts, and if this is 
not done the day turn is allotted, as in a 
sense a promotion, to the older men. No such 
adjustments were made by the city in institut- 
ing the night work in garbage removal, and 
no increase was made in pay for the night 
work. 

In the second place, the events of the 
stiike may be viewed from the stand- 
point of the public estimation of muni- 
cipal employes of whatever rank. That 
the men struck in haste, within a week 
after making their first demands on the 
mayor; that they recklessly jeopardized 
the well-being of every tenement dweller 
in New York; that they resorted to 
intimidation, riot following on its heels— 
these are charges reiterated with force 
by the New York newspapers. There 
has been less clear statement as. to 
whether the attitude of the city adminis- 
tration tended to break down or build 
up the morale of the garbage men. In 
denouncing the union strikers and their 
officials the tone of the editorial columns 
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themselves has indeed been rather that 
of choleric old butlers exasperated at a 
flare-up among their scrub-women. In 
earlier days, section foreman and dis- 
trict superintendents of the street clean- 
ing department were peace officers, and 
during the present strike Commissioner 
Edwards suggested that if his men were 
made health officers they would feel a 
larger responsibility and petty com- 
plaints by householders would be reduced. 
When Col. George E. Waring came 
into office as street cleaning commis- 
sioner in 1895 he definitely set out to 
raise the standard of the service and to 
give to the street cleaner a_ higher 
personal dignity. In his own words, he 
put a “man instead of a voter at the 
other end of each broom handle.” In 
spite of cartoon and caricatures he 
adopted uniforms—“white wings’—es- 
tablished an annual parade, started boys 
clubs and illustrated talks in the public 
schools, all as part of his plan to se- 
cure a new sort of public interest in the 
important work of this department. 


COL. WARING’S METHOD 
OF GRIEVANCE BOARDS 


That part of Colonel Waring’s ex- 
periment of most interest today was the 
development of a plan of internal arbi- 
tration for the peaceable settlement of 
grievances. Briefly the scheme was as 
follows : 


The sweepers and drivers in each of the 
thirty-two section stations and each of the 
nine stables elected one of their number to 
represent them in a General Committee 
of Forty-one. This committee elected five 
spokesmen to represent it in a Board of Con- 
ference of ten members, the other five being 
the commissioner’s representatives. Meeting 
once a week in secret the Committee of Forty- 
one discussed “with perfect freedom every- 
thing connected with their work, their rela- 
tions with the commissioner and his sub- 
ordinates, all questions of discipline, duties, 
pay, etc, in which they were interested, or 
which their sections, stables, or dumps may 
have submitted to them.” The Board of Con- 
ference met monthly. Such questions as it 
could not settle “to the satisfaction of all” 
were argued by its chairman and secretary 
before the commissioner, who then rendered 
a verdict. A sweeper was elected chairman 
of this board. 

During its first year the Committee of 
Forty-one considered 345 separate matters, 
of which 124 were referred to the Board of 
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Conference, the others being settled satisfac- 
torily by itself.* 

The Waring plan of grievance com- 
mittees has long since been abandoned, 
and the present strike has apparently 
hinged upon peremptory decisions made 
by the? city’s * chief: “executivena ihe 
change from day to night work was 
made last spring on three day’s notice, 
without consulting the men or interpret- 
ing it to them, This fall the mayor re- 
fused to consider the question open or 
arbitrable when the union committee 
called. Instead of seizing the situation 
as an opportunity for the city to demon- 
strate to private employers that industrial 
disputes can be settled off the public 
streets, his message to the stables that 
the men should strike when they saw fit 
merely provoked bad temper, and was 
in striking contrast to the methods em- 
ployed by Colonel Waring in building 
up éspirit de corps. The crux of the 
matter lay deeper, however, in the fact 
that, for men who as a body felt them- 
selves unjustly treated, no channel was 
open but to quit the service—or strike. 
To meet this situation, Dr. Henry Mos- 
kowitz, member of the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control of the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Makers’ Industry urges the crea- 
tion of a municipal grievance committee? 
to hear petitions from all grades of city 
employes. Dr. Moskowitz states his 
plan as follows: 

A small unpaid body of this sort, appointed 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
with power not to grant demands but only 
to make public its opinion of their justice, 
would be capable of impartial verdicts, and 
would discourage extreme measures by em- 
ployes. A strike must have public sympathy 
to win. An adverse report from such a com- 
mittee would rob any set of demands of 
public sympathy and a favorable one would 
go far toward inducing their satisfaction by 
the city. Confidence in such a body would 


give to municipal servants a collective entity 
not otherwise possible. 


Concerning the attitude of the men toward this 
plan Thomas A. Doe, chief clerk of the depart- 
ment and secretary of the board of conference, 
wrote: “From the beginning it was evident that a 
large number of the men had a full appreciation 
of the purpose of the plan. a aes false im- 
pression obtains among the public that the drivers 
and sweepers are below the average in intelligence 
and acumen. This is not the case. A glance at 
the faces of the members of the Committee of 
Horty-one would quickly dispel this illusion.” 

*See reference to English grievance boards and a 
Beneral review of the strike by Henry Phillips. BP: 
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ARBITRATION PLAN WITH 
AN ENACTING CLAUSE 


According to reports from the Chicago 
Women’s Trade Union League, the 
arbitration plan which came into force 
through the settlement of last year’s 
strike of the garment workers employed 
by Hart, Shaffner, and Marx is operat- 
ing satisfactorily; but to the league’s 
mind its success is in no small part due 
to the strong organization of these work- 
ers which has been developed since the 
strike. 

On November 6 seven hundred em- 
ployes in three shops were discharged, 
without warning, although but a few 
hours before two union officials had been 
in conference with one of the members 
of the firm. At the time of the discharge 
and afterward, the firm stated that the 
action had been taken because of a de- 
cision to give up the location of these 
shops. The arbitration committee, con- 
sisting of Carl Meyer, representing the 
firm, and William I. Thompson—Mr. 
Thompson taking the place of Clarence 
Darrow, who is in Los Angeles—repre- 
senting the workers, met at once and suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a satisfactory 
adjustment, whereby those discharged 
were to be taken back by foremen at 
other shops of the firm. 

The readiness with which this adjust- 
ment was reached bears a close connec- 
tion, as the union leaders see it, to the 
fact that 5,000 garment workers in the 
employ of the firm have joined the union. 
The work of organization is now to be 
extended to the employes of three other 
large clothing concerns. 


CO - OPERATIVE 
HOMESTEADING 


The Homestead Commission  ap- 
pointed last spring by Governor Foss of 
Massachusetts has made public a tenta- 
tive bill designed to aid city working- 
men in acquiring small homes in the sub- 
urbs. The commission will report to the 
Legislature early in January and in the 
meantime it desires constructive sugges- 
tions in preparing the final draft of the 
bill. The latter calls for a pe1manent 
commission of three unpaid members, to 
be appointed by the governor ; these to be 
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assisted by a paid secretary. They: 
would be authorized to purchase, lay out, 
and build upon tracts of suburban land 
for the purpose of providing homes for 
workingmen. 

Each person holding property in 
these tracts is to own at least five 
shares of stock at a par value of $10 
each, the total amount of out-stand- 
ing shares not to exceed the total amount 
loaned to the commission by the state. 
The treasurer of the commonwealth is 
authorized to loan the commission such 
sums as are necessary for the purpose of 
the act, from funds deposited by the sav- 
ings banks in the state treasury. In re- 
turn the commission is to give notes to 
the treasurer, to bear interest at 3 per 
cent, and to mature not later than thirty 
years from the date of issue, the prin- 
cipal to be paid in annual instalments, 
but in no case earlier than January 1, 
1918. 

These notes are’ to be a first hen 
on all real estate, except such as may 
be released from time to time by indi- 
vidual purchasers, in which case an 
equivalent amount shall be paid into the 
treasury of the commonwealth. The 
amount of any note when paid may be 
re-loaned to the commission, provided, 
however, that the amount of all notes 
outstanding and unpaid at any one time 
shall not exceed $300,000. On all the 
stock issued the commission is to declare 
dividends based upon any net earnings. 
over an amount sufficient to establish a 
contingent fund for the improvement of 
the property, and after the payment of 
interest, expenses, repairs, and any assess- 
ments for water, sewage, sidewalk, street 
lighting, or other public improvement 
purpose. 

The tentative bill further provides 
that as soon as the number of certificate 
holders is, in the judgment of the com- 
mission, large enough for the purpose, a 
meeting of stock-owners shall be called 
to elect officers and adopt by-laws to be 
approved by the commission. The com- 
mission responsible for the tentative bill 
consists of Eva W. White, Charles F. 
Gettemy, Arthur B. Chapin, Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, Clement F. Coogan, Henry 
Sterling, and W. D. Foster. 
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FEDERAL ACTION 
AMONG CHURCHES 


Thirty-three representatives of seven- 
teen denominations responded to the call 
for the inter-denominational conference 
at Chicago, November 8, issued by the 
Commission on the Church and Social 
Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. Two 
branches of the Baptist Church were 
represented, three of the Methodist, two 
of the Presbyterian, two of the Re- 
formed, the Congregational, Disciples 
and Christian, German Evangelical, 
Mennonite, Protestant Episcopal, the 
Society of Friends, and the United 
Brethren. The attitude toward co-opera- 
tive work and the organization for social 
service reported on behalf of the de- 
nominations represented was hopeful for 
the future, if not definite in the state- 
ment of present achievement. The need 
of literature adapted to inspire and in- 
form the awakened interest in social work 
was acknowledged by all. A series of 
brief handbooks, leaflets, reading courses, 
labor Sunday orders of service, and 
social service programs for the use of 
local churches in their respective com- 
munities, as proposed by the Literature 
Committee, was widely favored.t The 
discussion elicited the desirability of “a 
social gospel for the foreign missionary 
field,’ to meet the needs of an awakened 
social conscience in the East. 

Special state conferences were thought 
to be necessary to carry out the policies 
and suggestions for constructive action 
which the Social Service Commission 
may present from time to time. Various 
suggestions were offered by the dele- 
gates for immediate co-operative effort 
in local communities. It was proposed 
that those social service officers whose 
work for the denomination is of an 
executive nature shall compose a secre- 
tarial cabinet, under the chairmanship of 
the secretary of the Federal Council’s 
Social Service Commission. The latter 
was designated as the representative of 
all those denominations which are with- 

‘All requests for literature and 
regarding 
addressed 


Clarendon 
York city. 


information 
the federation of churches may be 
to the offices of the Federal Council, 
Building, 215 Fourth avenue, New 
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out such executive officers on social 
service, 

The following specific recommenda- 
tions for immediate social service were 
accepted: increased provisions for teach- 
ing and training theological students for 
social service; the education of church 
people and ministers through social serv- 
ice literature; the campaign for one day 
of rest in seven; a living wage and rea- 
sonable hours of employment for all 
workers; the betterment of social condi- 
tions in rural communities; the regula- 
tion of child labor and women’s work. 
The peace propaganda and reform in 
prisons and almhouses and other public 
institutions were suggested as means of 
interesting in social service those who 
are not ready to enlist in efforts for in- 
dustrial betterment. 


ORGANIZING THE FIGHT 
AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 


Concerning itself chiefly with matters 
of organization and program, the Com- 
mittee of the International Association 
for the Fight Against Unemployment 
met this fall at Ghent. The first con- 
ference of this international body was 
held at Paris, September, 1910, and the 
second will be held in 1913 at Ghent, 
the city which, under the leadership of 
M. Varlez, has made bold experiments 
with insurance against unemployment. 

The meeting of the committee was 

attended by members from all the prin- 
cipal countries, many of them sent by 
their governments or by city councils. 
America was represented by a single 
volunteer, Prof. Charles R. Henderson 
of the University of Chicago. The com- 
mittee considered: 
What should be done in respect to the form 
of affiliated national organizations and their 
by-laws; the financial plans of the interna- 
tional association; the establishment of new 
sections; recruiting new members; subsidies 
from governments; financial report and bud- 
get; changes in composition of the committee; 
the committee meeting for next year at Zurich, 
Switzerland, with other related organizations— 
protective legislation, insurance, etc.; the next 
international conference in 1913; the conduct 
of the Revue Internationale du Chomage; 
and the program for future action. 

Max Lazard, of Paris, was authorized 
to continue the publication of the Revue, 
the first number of which gives a sum- 
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mary of the situation in Europe in its 
latest phases. The proceedings of the 
first conference have been published in 
three volumes, the papers and discus- 
sions being printed in English, French, 
and German. They may be procured 
through the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. 

Of the movement in this country Pro- 
fessor Henderson writes: 


The officers of the association earnestly 
urge friends of the movement in the United 
States to form a national section. The Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation is the 
natural center for directing this effort, and 
anything done should be in closest coopera- 
tion with our recognized leaders. It is hoped 
that arrangements can be made for forming 
an organization so that we can be represent- 
ed in the international association and can 
have an effective organ for securing progres- 
sive action in this country. Any one can be- 
come a member and be entitied to receive 
the publications on payment of ten francs 
per year. Societies pay twenty-five francs and 
public bodies fifty francs. Until an Ameri- 
can section is formed all dues may be sent to 
the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. 


HEBREW CHARITIES 
/INGD) SMa egyets eb e 


During the past year a Committee on 
Advice and Information to Widows has 


been organized by the United He- 
brew Charities of New York to 
meet a need created by the small 


insurance sums left to their widows 
by =the majority of Jewish hus- 
bands. These amounts, usually rang- 
ing from $300 to $500, are easily spent. 


The committee aims to give such advice 


that this money may enable a widow to | 


earn a livelihood. Another new line of 
work has been in ceoperation with che 
Bureau of Licenses with respect to the 
issuance of push-cart permits. The so- 
ciety has been able to put a considerable 
number of applicants on a self-support- 
ing footing by furnishing them with 
stock at comparatively little expense. The 
work has brought the society into touch 
with the whole problem of street ped- 
dling and the plans under discussion for 
the gradual abolition of such traffic with- 
out hardship to those who ply the trade. 
Such a plan has received the written 
approval of the mayor, other city officials, 
and a number of social and civic organi- 
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zations. The United Hebrew Charities 
intends to continue its efforts to secure 
the necessary administrative action that 
will put this plan into effect. 

Of the general problem faced by the 
relief department of the society the fol- 
lowing statement was made at the recent 
annual meeting: 


We find again that the factors which make 
for dependency are largely forces over which 
the unfortunate applicants have no control. 
Our figures show, as in the past, that crimes 
and intemperance play no appreciable part in 
the sad drama of human lives which we see 
unfolded. Sickness, old age, accident, widow- 
hood and orphanage, desertion, unemployment, 
and insufficient earnings—these uniformly 
stand out as the causae causantes of depend- 
ency. With one exception, these causes of 
dependency operated in the same degree as in 
the previous year. During that year tubercu- 
losis afflicting the breadwinner required 
aid to the extent ef approximately $32,500, or 
14 per cent of the total relief disbursements, 
whereas during the past year it necessitated 
the expenditure of $49,500, or 20 per cent of 
all the cash relief distributed. This but con- 
firms the impressions of our relief committee 
and workers that this scourge is steadily 
making headway. Whatever may be its origin, 
there is no doubt that overwork, congestion, 
and undernourishment form the soil upon 
which it thrives. The conviction is growing 
upon those engaged in combating the disease 
that, notwithstanding efforts to disseminate a 
knowledge of hygiene, the only hope lies in a 
radical change of working and living condi- 
tions. Factories must be made sanitary, tene- 
ments must be made habitable; children must 
be given room in which to play; men and 
women must not be overworked and under- 
paid—otherwise society in all its strata will 
have to pay the penalty. 


NEW YORK BUREAU 
OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 

The discussion of the district as a 
city unit at the annual public meeting 
of the New York Charity Organization 
Society was made the occasion for a 
review of the work carried on the past 
two years by the Research Bureau of 
the New York School of. Philanthropy 
in connection with the Clinton district 
of the Charity Organization. 

The research bureau fulfills a double 
purpose. It gives an opening to students 
in social investigation and at the same 
time, with the help of the more ex- 
perienced members of its staff, it makes 
its studies of immediate value to the 
active remedial agencies of the city. 

When it was first proposed to make a 
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social survey of one neighborhood in 
the great city, to act as it were as the 
investigating arm for one district, it 
seemed an almost impossible undertak- 
ing, said Pauline Goldmark, director of 
the bureau. She continued: 


How could one attack anything so enor- 
mous as a survey of all the factors that have 
produced the life of the city today? 

The very size of the city is enough to 
daunt the most fearless. The daily spectacle 
of New York, the relentless maelstrom of 
its business life, the interminable stream of 
traffic, the seething subways and overflowing 
tenements, the storms of rebuilding that are 
remaking the face of the city—in a word, the 
unprecedented speed of economic and social 
changes—who could have the power or the 
skill to grasp them all? 

Even the device to break up this giant into 
manageable parts, to take one section and to 
study that, at first appeared impracticable. 
Was it possible to unravel and understand 
the problems of any one neighborhood con- 
sidered apart from the rest of the city? 

Now, after taking the initial steps, there is 
little doubt that this plan of work is per- 
fectly feasible. It becomes apparent that a 
patient study of one locality, its peculiarities 
and needs, its antagonisms and prejudices, 
prepares the basis for well considered and 
effective social work. 

When one gets down to business, one be- 
gins to discover that even the city govern- 
ment, which supposedly serves all alike, has 
to be studied from the neighborhood point 
of view. Municipal housekeeping—street 
cleaning, removal of ashes, snow, etc., the 
police and ambulance service—does not deal 
with all sections impartially. For instance, 
why is it that in our section we sometimes 
have to wait two hours for an ambulance 
call? Why is it that thefts and burglary 
are committed in broad daylight and that 
gang fights make our streets impassable with- 
out calling forth the effective interference 
of the police? Those are some of the ques- 
tions which we set ourselves to answer. 

If we are to find out why such conditions 
have arisen, if we are really to understand 
the intertwined and intermingled causes 
which have made our neighborhood what it 
is today—to a large extent neglected, pov- 
erty-stricken, lawless—obviously the most de- 
tailed knowledge of and intimacy with the 
district is essential. 


The bureau went back to historical de- 
velopment of the quarter. New York 
conceals its history well instead of 
parading it; and it took a long search to 
discover the original settlers ef the land, 
the German and Irish immigrants who 
followed, to trace the coming of the in- 
dustries, the sudden growth of popula- 
tion, its racial elements, and the hurried 
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building operations in the 70's which be- 
queathed to us the wretched tenements 
of that period. More significant. still 
is the history of that old lawlessness 
which has showed itself ever since the 
draft riots of 1863 and persists to the 
present day. 

Handicapped by this social heritage, 
what are the citizens of today? What 
kind of homes do they live in, what are 
their standards of morality and conduct, 
their pleasures, and their vices? What 
are the special factors that interfere with 
their well-being and how heavily do they 
bear upon the different levels of the com- 
munity ? 

These are some of the problems the 
bureau has set itself to interpret in stat- 
ing the needs of this neighborhood as dis- 
tinguished from any other working- 
class section of the city. To begin with, 
it naturally attacked some of the immed- 
late questions that are baffling social 
workers, in order to give information 
or open up new points of view that will 
make their work more intelligent and 
better focused. For instance, said Miss 
Goldmark, there are the new immigrant 
groups, Italian and Slav, who are adrift 
in the community. Their lack of ac- 
quaintance with American institutions 
and standards is a distinct menace to 
their girls and young women. The 
change to industrial life outside of the 
home, the possible dangers in the fac- 
tory and the streets, for instance, need 
to be carefully explained. The social 
worker sees the apparent indifference of 
the Italian parent to the welfare of his 
children, such as the failure to send his 
children to school regularly and lack of 
intelligent interest in the activities of his 
sons and daughters. All these things 
need to be considered with a due apprec- 
lation of the foreigner’s difficulties in 
adjusting himself to his new environ- 
ment. The social worker who deals with 
the foreigner should understand them 
and give advice based on this knowledge. 


MANAGEABLE ‘UNITS ARE 
NEEDED IN SOCIAL WORK 


Opportunities for work in the neigh- 
borhood have been studied and of these 
Miss Goldmark said: 


* 
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We ought, if possible, draw up a white 
list and black list of factories, which will 
give the agencies the necessary information 
to guide their girls in the choice of an oc- 
cupation. In place of the present haphazard 
and unintelligent method of getting work, 
we ought to be able to tell a young girl where 
she will work under good conditions, where 
positions are permanent, and where advance- 
ment is assured for competent workers. To 
take an illustration from our neighborhood: 
for many years girls and women went as a 
matter of course into the so-called Hammock 
lectory, where conditions of work were un- 
desirable in every way. This factory vio- 
lated the child labor law, women worked 
over-time at exhausting occupations, and yet 
no one in the neighborhood interposed or 
seemed to appreciate that other more desir- 
able occupations should “be found for the 
workers who were too defenceless to help 
themselves. This factory has now given up 
business, but there are many other places 
which ought not to be recommended. It is 
certainly one of the obvious duties of any one 
interested in the welfare of this neighborhood 
to take an active part in finding the best 
sort of occupations for these young. wage- 
earners and to protect them from exploita- 
tion. There are, for instance, good positions 
for young boys in the piano factories. This 
is the largest man-employing industry in the 
district, and young boys should be encouraged 
to enter this occupation and submit to the 
years of training and slow advancement that 
will ultimately place them in highly paid 
positions, rather than yield to the attraction 
of the vagrant occupations—messenger and 
delivery service, etc.—which at first seem to 
offer better wages but which lead to con- 
stant change of occupation and consequent 
demoralization. 

Our study of juvenile delinquency prob- 
ably shows more clearly than any other part 
of the inquiry the need of special intimate 
knowledge of social conditions. It shows also 
the failure to knit together all the social 
forces of the community in order to check 
overlapping of effort and make neighborhood 
activities really effective. The Children’s 
Court in Manhattan as we all know urgently 
needs better investigations on which to base 
court action. At present it cannot even take 
advantage of the information about families 
which is available in relief and church rec- 
ords. It has no connection with the schools, 
whereby it could be informed about the gangs 
of toughs in the neighborhoods, the ring- 
leaders who lead the boys of the block into 
trouble, etc. Arrests are made hit or miss, 
and very often the judge is forced to act 
blindly, since he receives no proper report 
of the family or neighborhood situation. It 
is obvious that the work of the court could 
be greatly strengthened and improved, he el 
probation officer specially appointed to work 
in a given district were able to report on 
each case, with a full knowledge obtained 
from every one acquainted with the family— 
for instance, from school, church, relief agen- 
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cy, settlement, club, etc. The present system of 
indiscriminate arrests, which often fails to 
bring into court the ring-leader who is re- 
sponsible for the disorder, the innumerable 
arrests for petty offenses or for playing in 
the streets, seem so unreasonable to the 
neighborhood and have aroused its antagon- 
ism so often that the influence of the court 
is seriously undermined. The Children’s 
Court in New York, which ought to be known 
in the community as a friend of the children, 
is unfortunately considered nothing but a 
vague authority in league with the police, 
which arrests a boy for playing in the street 
as well as for more serious lawlessness, which 
may send a boy up to an institution. But 
its real purpose is entirely unintelligible to 
the neighborhood. 

In the light of a year’s investigation, we 
believe that an agent of the court, working 
intelligently in this neighborhood, could bring 
the real offenders to arrest, and could do 
much to correct the present unfortunate at- 
titude of the neighborhood towards the Juv- 
enile Court. 


This discussion of the significance of 
working in small units, Miss Goldmark 
pointed out, should not be understood 
as an attempt to make our social organi- 
zation more complex. 


If we are to keep our problems within 
bounds, if we are to prevent their outstrip- 
ping human ability to deal with them, we 
must break them up into manageable units 
and get close to the actual causes underly- 
ing them... As Arnold Bennett says: “When 
one has thoroughly got imbued into one’s 
head the leading truth that nothing happens 
without a cause, one grows not only large- 
minded but large-hearted. 


INVESTIGATION OF 
AUSTIN DISASTER 


Three weeks of inactivity and silence 
followed the first brief session, on Oc- 
tober 6, of the coroner’s jury charged 
with fixing the responsibility for the 
loss of life when the Bayless Pulp 


and Paper Company dam broke at 
Austin, = Penn... soeptemberen 20.0 mAs 
toldioing THE -;SURVEY,* athe einquest 


was adjourned indefinitely when the 
superintendent of the Bayless mill re- 
fused to testify, the district attorney 
saying that he desired to ascertain his 
authority to compel testimony. 
Suspicion was current that the inves- 
tigation would be quietly dropped, or 
carried out only in a perfunctory way. 


1A Man-Made Flood: Some Issues in Social Re- 
sponsibility Raised by the Breaking of the Dam 
above Austin, by Graham Romeyn YTavlor. Tr8 
Survpy for November 4, 1911. Price 25 cents. 
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Significantly, the announcement that it 
would be resumed on November 2 ap- 
peared in the public press at the same 
time that the following letter, signed by 
the governor of Pennsylvania, was pub- 
lished: 


Commissioners of Potter County, 
Coudersport, Pa. 

Gentlemen:—Information has come to me 
that there is a disposition to halt the inquiry 
now being made at the coroner’s inquest into 
the cause of the breaking of the dam at Aus- 
tin, which resulted in such great loss of life 
and property. The duty being imposed upon 
the county authorities to make. such an in- 
vestigation and the extent of the calamity be- 
ing so great, not only are the people imme- 
diately affected interested, but the citizens of 
the entire commonwealth are much concerned. 

I hope therefore, and urge, that no reason- 
able expense be spared, and that nothing 
be permitted to interfere with the prompt and 
conscientious discharge of the duties of in- 
vestigating and determining the cause of the 
dam breaking and the responsibility therefor, 
if any. 

Please furnish me all information brought 
out in investigation to the present time and 
full report upon its completion, and oblige, 


Respectfully yours, 
Joun K. TENER. 


‘The session on November 2 was brief, 
and again an indefinite adjournment was 
ordered until such time as the designing 
engineer, T. Chalkley Hatton, could be 
present. A letter stated that he could 
not attend until December, but would 
then be willing to testify. The hearing, 
however, brought out some important 
engineering testimony by Prof. Frank 
P. Mckibben, of Lehigh University, and 
Prof. Alfred D. Flinn, of the Depart- 
ment of Water Supply of New York 
city. Prof. McKibben is reported to 
have declared that the foundation was 
faulty, that the construction was poor 
in a number of respects, and that the 
dam was very unsafe whenever more 
than half filled with water. While he 
found some evidence of a puddle bank 
to keep water from going under the 
dam, he could discover no trace of a 
cut-off wall to prevent entirely such per- 
colation. The testimony of Professor 
Flinn corroborated that of Professor 
McKibben. 

This evidence is reinforced by a state- 
ment issued on October 30 by the con- 
servation commission of New York 
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state, following an examination of the 
Austin dam made by its inspector of 
dams, Alexander L. McKim, who de- 
clares that he could find nothing to in- 
dicate the existence of a “key” or cut- 
off wall which, according to the drawings, 
should have reached the entire length 
of the dam, extending four feet down 
into the rock and having a thickness of 
four feet. It will be recalled that the 
article in THE Survey for November 
4 stated that Engineering News had re- 
ceived intimation that the engineer’s 
original plan to carry a cut-off wall deep 
down had been over-ruled on account 
of the expense, and, moreover, that the 
plans and recommendations submitted 
by the engineer after the partial failure 
of the dam in January, 1910, had pro- 
vided for a cut-off wall deep enough to 
reach impervious strata. THE SURVEY 
pointed out that according to repre- 
sentatives of Engineering News and 
Engineering Record, who visited Austin 
after the disaster, nothing had been done 
to carry out these recommendations. It 
is stated that Mr. McKim found that at 
least one portion of the dam which 
published drawings showed to be thirty 
feet thick at the base was actually only 
twenty feet thick. 

At the session on November 2, George 
M. Miller, a contractor of Kane, pro- 
duced letters which had been written 
to him in 1910 by President Bayless con- 
cerning the re-inforcement of the dam. 
According to the report one of them 
mentioned a four-inch stream that leaked 
beneath the dam and asked if certain 
work could be done, as “we must make 
this dam safe to satisfy the people of 
Austin.” : 


BUSINESS AND 
THE WAGE-EARNER 


The possibilities of business for the 
wage-earner and the responsibilities of 
business for the capitalist were the 
topics of the annual meeting of the 
New York Academy of Political Science 
on November 1o and 11. The pros 
and cons of government regulation of 
the trusts as a substitute for anti-trust 
legislation were discussed at the dinner 
meeting on the final evening by Frederick 
W. Whitridge, George W. Perkins, 
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John Hays Hammond, and Robert 
Walker, general counsel of the Chicago, 
Rock Island, and Pacific Railway. 

Labor legislation, to those who took 
part in the first day’s session, meant 
legislation to protect the lives and health 
of laborers. The responsibility of the 
state inspector toward such legislation 
should, in the opinion of P. Tecumseh 
Sherman, who read the first paper, in- 
clude recommendations for its improve- 
ment, and should include, also, a pro- 
gram of education among employers on 
the best means of safeguarding their 
workers. For this educational work the 
inspector would have to be an expert. 
Such legislation should not be volumin- 
ous; it should not unduly burden indus- 
try, but should be limited to safeguards 
whose usefulness had been fully dem- 
onstrated. Further safeguards the em- 
ployers could be trusted themselves to 
supply if a compulsory compensation law 
held them financially accountable for in- 
jury to their workmen. 

That, even aside from this financial 
incentive to safeguard life, there has 
within recent years developed a sense of 
responsibility in employers, which has 
gone along with the improvement of 
labor laws and labor departments, was 
the theme of the address by John Calder, 
general manager of the Remington 
Typewriter Company. He pointed to 
the employment of experts and the in- 
stallation of insurance plans by large in- 
dustries and urged that the work of pro- 
tecting life be begun early, by offering 
courses on safety in the engineering 
departments in colleges. He held that 
safety, sanitation, and the limitation of 
hours were but so many means of increas- 
ing working efficiency. Ata later session 
Raynal C. Bolling described the means 
by which the United States Steel cor- 
poration had cut its accident rate in 
half. 

Prot entry, R.. eager. called” for 
support of the constitutional amendment 
introduced into the New York legislature 
to extend the police power of the state 
so as to bring compulsory compen- 
sation legislation within the scope of 

18teel and Steel Workers in Six American 


States—TIllinois: Boosting for Safety, by John 
Fitch. Tue Survey, November 14, 1911. 
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the constitution. Professor Seager out- 
lined the history of the Wainwright 
Commission’s law. Another means of 
satisfying constitutional requirements 
was outlined by Miles Menander Dawson 
in his advocacy of national insurance. 
This, he argued, was from humanitarian, 
economic, and constitutional points of 
view the best form of compensation. He 
advocated the full German system car-- 
ried on through employers’ mutuals, as: 
he believed that state or national insur- 
ance departments have many of the limz- 
tations of private industrial insurance. 
This plan of social insurance was de- 
fined by- another speaker as “insurance 
where the company does not make any- 
thing.’ Edward T. Devine and Dwight 
Morrow, though not out of sympathy 
with Mr. Dawson's ideals, expressed 
belief that it would be best for the 
several states of the Union to try 
different methods of meeting the ac- 
cident compensation problem, and by 
practical experimentation thus arrive at 
a permanent solution. 


SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 
IN OUR BUSINESS 

The preservation of the health of 
workers was the topic of the second ses- 
sion. Irving Fisher, who introduced the 
subject, contrasted the economic gain to 
society as whole with whatever econ- 
omic loss might come to individual em- 
ployers through regulation of conditions 
of work. He pointed out that a revo- 
lution in health has taken place, through 
changes in personal habits and through 
the work of health departments, but 
that in America this revolution -has not 
yet spread to working conditions, and in- 
stanced the fact that America was not 
represented in the industrial hygiene ex- 
hibit at the recent Dresden exposition. 
He believed that hygienic working con- 
ditions would on an average lengthen 
life from one to two decades. 

Lillian D. Wald, of the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment, and Jane Seymour Klink, welfare 
manager of the Pilgrim Laundry, de- 
scribed the medical and the personal 
sides of welfare work, and Mrs. John 
Hays Hammond told of the work of the 
Woman’s Welfare Department of the 
Civic Federation. 
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Average present-day sanitation and 
ventilation of factories were described by 
George W. Price in terms: of the 
little boy’s composition on Christmas 
presents: “I don’t have no Christ- 
mas presents.” The figures he gave 
from his many years’ experience as fac- 
tory inspector and as expert for the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control of the 
Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Industry and for 
the Factory Investigation Commission 
bore out the truth of his picturesque 
comparison. 

John B. Andrews told of the move- 
ment to cut down our annual sick list 
of 13,000,000 persons from occupational 
diseases, which was inaugurated by 
the American Association for Labor 
Legislation with the Congress on Occu- 
pational Diseases at Chicago in 1910. 
W. Gilman Thompson discussed the 
best method of working out a system of 
public reporting of industrial diseases. 


STOCKS, LOANS, 
‘WAGE- EARNERS 


The program of the last session, on 
financial facilities for the wage-earner, 
contained material that was new to most 
social workers, in William E. Harmon’s 
scheme for investments on the install- 
ment plan. Mr. Harmon advocated a 
central board of prominent financiers, 
which should, like the insurance com- 
panies, employ agents to solicit business 
from small wage-earners. This money 
would then, without the expense of 
further intermediary, be invested in the 
best paying stock, thus yielding 6 to 
Q per cent interest to. the small in- 
vestor, who is to-day practically shut 
out from any more profitable invest- 
ments than insurance or the savings 
bank. Such a system as Mr. Harmon ad- 
vocated is at present in existence in 
France and would, he held, in_ this 
country as in France give public owner- 
ship by purchase instead of by confisca- 
tion and tend to counteract revolutionary 
tendencies, to unify the interests of labor 
and capital, and to make us a nation of 
conservatives. Issac N. Seligman and 
Henry R. Mussey took part in the dis- 
cussion of Mr. Harmon’s paper, the 
former pointing out practical difficulties, 
the latter criticising the plan on the 
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ground that the public ownership con- 
ferred would not give democratic con- 
trol. The control would lie, he held, 
just where financial control lies now, 
and the hands of the great financiers 
would be measurably strengthened. 

The discussion of remedial loans 
(chattel and salary), was opened with 
the constructive plan outlined by Arthur 
H. Ham. On the one hand he ad- 
vocated that the rate of interest in 
the pawnbroking business be brought 
down by organizing such semi-philan- 
thropic establishments as the Provi- 
dent Loan Society to compete with 
commercial loan enterprises. On the 
other hand, in dealing with salary loan 
evils, he recommended the regulation 
of interest charges (a generous rate 
being allowed, however, to compen- 
sate for the great risks of the business) 
coupled with the inauguration of coopera- 
tive enterprises. Mr. Ham’s paper was 
supplemented by the account given by 
Raymond B. Fosdick, New York com- 
missioner of accounts, of his practical 
inquiry into salary loans among city 
employes. Pierre Jay, former Massa- 
chusetts commissioner of banking, out- 
lined a model form of cooperative loan 
society, and S. T. Simmonds described 
the practical workings of the Celluloid 
Club, a savings and loan association 
among the employes of a single factory 
which has in the six years it has been in 
existence loaned $25,000 and sustained 
losses amounting only to $50, the only 
security on which loans are based being 
the personal responsibility of the bor- 
rower. 


ST. LOUIS, WATER METERS, 
AND RED RAGS TO BULLS 


The water works of St. Louis have 
long been run and owned, and run suc- 
cessfully and with profit, by the munici- 
pality. A fortnight ago the water com- 
missioner announced to the public that 
water meters would be installed in all 
1esidences and that the present flat rate 
system of charging for water supply 
would be abolished. By evening of the 
day that this announcement was made, 
the public was making stormy opposition 
to the proposed measuring of its water 
supply. Water Commissioner Wall’s 
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name, known to few the day before, was 
in every street-car conversation. In a 
day or so organizations began to pass 
resolutions; arguments against the 
change accumulated and appeared in the 
press in editorial, news item, and letter- 
to-the-editor columns, 

The commissioner defended himself. 
His only thought, he said, was for 
economy. There is a waste, he stated, 
of 25 per cent, amounting to $120,000, an- 
nually; in tenements especially taps are 
left running in cold weather to prevent 
pipes from freezing and bursting; several 
times last summer the maximum pump- 
ing capacity was reached; if meters are 
not installed soon, the water works will 
have to be enlarged by installation of 
more pumps. For authority to make the 
change he quoted a certain permissive or- 
dinance; and the Board -of Public Im- 
provements stood with the water com- 
missioner for the universal use of water 
meters. 

Survey readers will be interested, 
however, in the loud chorus that sur- 
prised the commissioner. Economy! 
The water works department shows a 
big surplus. This can mean but one of 
two things, it was argued—that rates 
ought to come down or pumping and dis- 
tributing facilities go up. It is wicked 
for a town to make money out of water, 
one of the prime needs of civilization! 
Our population is increasing. Install 
more pumps. Be prodigal in the use of 
water, else what avails it that our city 
has at its command the limitless water 
of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers? 
Install more pumps. Anyway, installa- 
tion of the required 100,000 meters 
would cost $2,050,000 and increase our 
taxation and perhaps our rents. It is 
not waste to water our lawns, fill our 
tubs, etc. Plenty of water is a necessity 
to health and beauty. As for the tene- 
ment taps left running in winter, the 
only time when consumption of water 
crowds pumping capacity is stmmer. 
The closing of faucets in tenement-house 
Axitchens in January is not going to raise 
pumping capacity in July. Increase the 
horde of the Great Unwashed? Never! 

And the water commissioner, still 
astounded, has somewhat calmed the 
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storm by saying, “I would not take an 
arbitrary stand against popular demand.” 


PRISON CONTRACTS 
IN RHODE ISLAND 


The criminal code and philanthropy, 
infant mortality, the church in social 
service—each of these themes was up 
for discussion at the Rhode Island State 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
held in Newport last month. Judge Wil- 
liam H. de Lacey of Washington dealt 
with the system in the District of Colum- 
bit whereby deserting husbands are com- 
pelled to care for their families through 
the authority of the Juvenile Court. The 
juvenile court, he said, is really a fam- 
ily tribunal rather than a juvenile court. 
The Rev. Thomas B. Slicer opened 
a series of addresses which dealt with 
the contract labor system now in vogue 
in- Rhode Island. E. Stagg Whitin, 
secretary of the National Committee on 
Prison Labor, declared that the dark 
cell, the straight-jacket, and the gag 
are being used to bring about discipline 
and to compel prisoners to work. John 
J. Sonsteby, of the United Garment 
Workers of America, set forth the pres- 
ent attitude of organized labor to the 
contract system, as follows: 

We do not believe in nor advocate keeping 

prisoners in idleness, but the alternative to 
idleness should not be unfair competition with 
free labor in the open market. Organized la- 
bor believes that the employment of convict 
labor should be so diversified that the burdens 
will be equally distributed among all free labor 
and reduced to such a minimum that the mem- 
bers of no trade or occupation can justly com- 
plain. 
Mr. Sonsteby especially arraigned those 
contracts which provide that the pro- 
duct shall not be sold within the state 
where it is made. 

That there are four types of diarrheal 
diseases which are now recognized, and 
that each type requires distinct treat- 
ment, was the theme of a paper inter- 
preting present advances in their pre- 
vention and treatment, by Dr. Charles 
Hunter Dunn. 

“We have learned from bitter ex- 
perience,” said Dr. Dunn by way 
oOfeeaillustration; ‘that ~. paregoric sas 
frequently a very dangerous drug in the 
acute diarrheas. On the other hand it 
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is very valuable, almost specific, in the 
type due only to increased peristalsis. 
We have learned to treat each type by 
itself.” 

Dr. Helen C. Putnam brought out that 
Rhode Island and Pennsylvania are the 
two states having the highest infant 
death rates, while Walter E. Kruesi, in 
a paper outlining a program for the 
practical conservation of infant life 
and health, called attention to the gap 
that now exists between babyhood- 
supervision and school-supervision, 
where we are fortunate enough to have 
even these. 

In dealing with The Church in Soc- 
ial Service, Rattibone Gardner of Prov- 
idence took the position that the church 
should not 


act as an agent of the state in any of its 
functions, even to the extent of receiving state 
aid for any benevolent work which it is con- 
ducting and even though it thereby relieves 
the state of a part of its burden. l'unds raised 
by taxes should be dispersed as the state 
itself determines, and the recipients of public 


charity should be determined by the state and - 


by no other organization whatever. No church 
should be in any way accountable to the state 
for its actions. This applies, in my opinion, 
likewise and for the same reason to 
voluntary charity organizations. Again, few 
churches are in my opinion locally possessed 
of sufficient resources, either in men and 
women or in money, to conduct in the most ef- 
fective way important private charities. f 
Churches would accomplish much more by 
joining forces, and the work in common tends 
to bring them together. 


The plea that “in this great work of 
social service we must all unite, both 
Jew and Gentile,” was the theme of sev- 
eral of the speakers who called upon 
the church for a more active part in the 
conflict with oppression of every phase— 
industrial abuse, political influence, and 
personal greed. 


GOVERNOR MARSHALL 
ONC. OLUINT Yous Als 


“Probably the most notable thing 
about the state conferences which have 
been held in Indiana for the past 
twenty years, and especially for the past 
five or six years,’ writes a veteran at- 
tendant, “is the excellent cooperation 
which they have exhibited between the 
executive officers and board members of 
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the state institutions and the officers and 
members of private charities. The 
twentieth conference, held in Indian- 
apolis, October 28-31, was complete in its 
representation of the local public insti- 
tutions, of which there are six in the city 
or within a short trolley ride. County and 
township institutions and agencies were 
also well represented.” 

The conference gave opportunity to 
Gov. Thomas R. Marshall, whose name 
has been mentioned in connection with 
the presidency, to outline his program of 
reform for the next two years. Favor- 
ing many things desired by the social 
workers of the state, the governor drew 
especial response when he came out for 
a state correction farm and the aboli- 
tion of the present use of the county 
jails. A- note sounded by Prot: Us S: 
Weatherly, of Indiana University, in his 
presidential address, and heard through- 
out the sessions, was that the principles 
of organization and centralization in 
social work must be developed still 
further than they have yet been carried. 

“Tf we are to have progress we must 
organize for progress,” declared one 
speaker. 

The same topic which has come in- 
sistently to the front at more than a few 
state gatherings this year claimed the at- 
tention of the Indiana workers at the 
session of the committee on Neighborly 
Helpfulness, of which Alexander John- 
son, general secretary of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
was chairman. The need of special edu- 
cation for country life was urged by 
Prof. G. I. Christie, superintendent of 
the Department of Agricultural Exten- 
sion, Purdue University. Jane Addams 
pointed with clearness to the interde- 
pendency which must be maintained be- 
tween remedial and constructive efforts 
if they are to issue effectively. A fea- 
ture of the conference was the popularity 
among outside delegates and citizens of 
Indianapolis of a series of twenty-four 
round table discussions occupying two 
mornings. With each discussion last- 
ing an hour and four discussions going 
on simultaneously it is not surprising 
that the topics boxed the compass of 
social reform. 
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CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT 
AT PANAMA PACIFIC FAIR 


Wide as was the range of subjects 
treated at the Sixth California State 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
(San Francisco, October 25-29), child 
welfare was the theme most prominently 
to the fore; and a resolution was 
adopted recommending that a Child Wel- 
fare Exhibit be arranged for the Pana- 
ma Pacific Exposition in 1915. 

The California meeting brought to- 
gether a number of social workers ‘on 
tour,” as well as strong local speakers. 

Among them were Francis H. Mc- 
Lean, secretary of the National Associ- 
ation of Societies for Organizing Charity, 
New York; Prof. John Graham Brooks 
of Harvard University; E. P. DeGroot, 
supervisor of Playgrounds, Chicago; 
‘L. H. Weir, Pacific Coast secretary of 
the Playground and Recreation Associ- 
ation of: America }* and Dr W.eH: 
Slingerland, special agent of the Child 
Helping Department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

General social and economic condi- 
tions, the lack of home training, the 
breaking down of the home, the rush for 
cheap amusements, were among the 
causes set forth for the downfall of boys 
and girls. One speaker declared that 
51 per cent of the boys in state reform 
schools were from homes broken up by 
divorce. The extent to which physical 
defects are contributing causes to juve- 
nile delinquency was recited. It was 
asserted that 60 per cent of the children 
going through the Juvenile Courts have 
bad teeth, adenoids, and enlarged tonsils, 
and that nearly 25 per cent of delinquent 
children and nearly 20 per cent of de- 
pendent children are suffering as the re- 
sult of sexual disease. “The judge of 
the Juvenile Court,” said one speaker, 
“should have in one hand the physical 
history of the child and in the other its 
moral history.” 

Children need the association and com- 
panionship of their parents, urged 
another. 

The unity of the home must be preserved 
if we are to save the boys and girls of the 
nation. .. . Let there be created public senti- 


ment so active and dominant that the parent 
who does not live up to his responsibility will 
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feel the heavy hand of an ostracism so great 
that life will be rendered unbearable. 


The amusements of to-day were de- 
clared to be passive instead of active; 
the old pleasures and recreations of 
home life giving way, with the coming 
of the apartment house and the disap- 
pearance of back yards, to moving- 
picture shows and cheap dance halls. 
The establishment of the. modern play- 
ground was urged .as one of the best 
substitutes a community can provide. 

Resolutions called for an appropria- 
tion for the establishment of a training 
school for delinquent girls, and for the 
devotion of the entire time of a Superior 
Court judge to the business of the Juve- 
nile Courts in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Alameda counties. Ex- 
hibits of model playgrounds, recreation 
maps, exhibits of school work and 
manual training, models of tenement 
house conditions, domestic science, 
causes and treatment of tuberculosis, and 
photographs, illustrations, and literafure 
concerning the various institutions of the 
state were on display throughout the con- 
ference. 


OPEN -AIR SCHOOL 
RAISES ATTENDANCE 


The first open air public school in 
Cleveland has completed one month’s 
work and the records for this brief per- 
iod give some striking facts. The thirty 
Italian children who make up this roof 
garden school are all in incipient or 
open stages of tuberculosis, yet the rec- 
ords show an average gain in weight 
of one pound, and this in spite of the 
fact that inclement weather has prevail- 
ed. Previous records of these children 
show that they were frequently out-of 
school on account of colds and other 
ailments. Not one child has had a cold 
since beginning his out-of-door career, 
and there has been a higher average 
of attendance than in any room of the 
school. Many of these children had 
dropped out of school entirely and most 
of the others were negligible quantities 
as far as getting on in school work was 
concerned. The record card that a few 
months ago read “inattentive, “dull,” and 
“frequently absent” now reads “making 
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progress,” “increased interest in work,” 
and “regular attendance.” 

This little school has some of 
the disadvantages of the old district 
school in so far as it represents five 
grades under one teacher. However, 
this difficulty is partially obviated by 
letting some of the more advanced pupils 
go inside to recite with their classes. The 
establishment of this open-air school was 
accomplished with so little effort that 
the experience should be known in other 
cities. The director of the city schools 
is allowed to expend out of the general 
appropriation $250 each year in what- 
ever way he sees fit. This money pur- 
chased a wooden floor and canvas cov- 
ering, which were installed on the roof 
of one of the largest school buildings, 
located in the heart of the Italian dis- 
trict. A teacher who needed the fresh 
air was transferred. The Tuberculosis 
League supplied blankets for the chil- 
dren to wear, and the School Dietary 
Department supplies hot and nourishing 
food in the morning and afternoon. 
This small effort has produced such fav- 
orable results that those who are watch- 
ing it believe that the time is not far 
distant when every public school in 
Cleveland will have its roof or open-air 
room. 


AN. ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW 
OF THE NEW YORK 
STRIKE 

HARRY PHILLIPS 


LAST SUMMER THE DOCKERS’ STRIKE BLOCKED 
THE INLETS OF LONDON’S FOOD SUPPLY; THE PAST 
FORTNIGHT A STRIKE OF THE GARBAGE COLLECTORS 
IN NEW YORK ALL BUT CHOKED THE OUTLETS FOR 
THE CITY’S WASTE. IN BOTH CONTROVERSIES THB 
COMFORT AND WELL-BEING OF THE WHOLE COM- 
MUNITY, AS WELL AS LABOR ISSUES, WERE AT STAKE} 
BUT RADICALLY DIFFERENT METHODS WERE EMPLOYED 
IN BRINGING THEM TO AN END, 

By A COINCIDENCE, Mr. PHILLIPS, First Tonor- 
ARY TRUSTEE AND PRESIDENT OF THE DOCK Work- 
ERS’? AND COAL PORTERS’? TRADES UNION, ITAS BEEN 
IN NEW YORK GATHERING AMERICAN DATA IN AD- 
VANCE OF A LECTURE TOUR WHICH INCLUDES BOOK- 
INGS UNDER THE WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE LEAGUE, THB 
LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION, TITK VROPLE’S 
Insritvre, Ere AT THE REQUEST OF TIVE SUR- 
VEY, TIS LoNDONER, WMO WAS ONE OF THE MEM- 
BERS OF THE CONCILIATION COMMITTER, WIHIICIL 
BROUGHT ABOUT THE SETTLEMENT OF THE LONDON 
DOCK STRIKE, GIVES IIS IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW 
YORK STRIKE. 

THE FACT THAT Mr. PHILLIPS, FOR TEN YEARS 
Dreruty Mayor or East LONDON, WAS KEPT KicK- 
ING HIS HEELS IN THE OUTER OFFICH OF AN AMER- 
ICAN City HIALL WHEN HE CALLED ON Mayor 
GAYNOR IN BEHALF OF THE STRIKING GARBAGE MEN, 
MAY ADD A DASH OF PEPPER TO HIS STATEMENTS, 
BUT DOES NOT DISCOUNT THE STRIKING CONTRAST 
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HE DRAWS BETWEEN THE PLANES OF DIGNITY AND 
REASONABLENESS MANIFESTED IN THE NEGOTIATIONS 
IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 

On August 20 the morning papers in 
London had a very short paragraph 
stating that the London dockers had 
come out on strike. To the ordinary 
public that paragraph was of very little 
importance. You might as well have 
said a fire had broken out in the kitchen 
of a poor man’s house. But to those of 
us who are in the heart of the labor 
movement of London and who knew the 
growing discontent that had been in- 
creasing for years in connection with the 
dock work of London, to us that state- 
ment meant a great deal of serious 
trouble. The next day another para- 
graph appeared stating that the coal 
porters and the stevedores had come out 
to help the dockers. Perhaps I should 
explain what that work means. The 
docker or dock-worker of London is the 
man who unloads all the ships that come 
into the London docks. The stevedore is 
the man who loads them. He is much 
more skilled and better paid. He has 
to arrange the cargo and the passengers’ 
luggage so skilfully that it does not roll 
about when the ship meets the big Atlan- 
tic seas. The coal porter is the man who 
coals the ships from the barges. Well, 
these three divisions of men, comprising 
about 40,000, were out on strike for an 
increase of wages. On the third day 
they were joined by the lightermen, an 
important section of river labor, the men 
who row the barges and do the whole of 
the barge work of the River Thames. 
This practically held up the shipping of 
London. They were then joined by the 
carmen of London—what the New 
York men speak of as the teamsters or 
the expressmen, men who do all the ex- 
press work and delivery of luggage 
and goods all over the city. These men 
were the worst paid of all the men. I 
know a large number of them personally, 
and many of them received less than 
$5 a week, working fourteen and sixteen 
hours per day—no time allowed for 
meals, and if they were found waiting 
to get some food at a restaurant they 
would be fined. Very often the work 
ran far into the night all through winter 
as well as summer, for $5 and $6 per 
week. The dock workers received 
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twelve cents per hour for their work and 
averaged eight hours per day, which was 
practically a starvation wage to many 
of the men, because they seldom did 
more than four day’s work per week. 
Broadly, the pay of the men was ex- 
tremely low and the struggle to live very 
difficult. Their unions, of which I 
was honorary president, were greatly 
weakened by leakage on the part of the 
men who had become disheartened. 

And then came this impulsive strike. 
It was in no sense caused or called for 
by any one labor leader. It was a sud- 
den revolt of the men against conditions 
which had become intolerable. And 
they now presented a solid mass of 
workmen, controlling the whole of the 
transport of London, and by the fourth 
day London was practically a city be- 
sieged. No food came in or went out, 
no ship was loaded or unloaded, not a 
single carman delivered any goods. No 
porter in the meat markets nor porter in 
the fish market delivered or carried any 
meat or fish. In a word, the food sup- 
ply of London was absolutely held up. 
London was dependent upon the stock 
of food in its shops and stores. The 
shop-keeper immediately put up _ his 
prices and began to make a big profit. 
There on Tower Hill and down by the 
docks was gathered this great army of 
150,000 men, all in perfect order, no 
rioting, no shop looting, scarcely one man 
locked up, the police chatting with the 
men, and the men with the police. The 
most perfect good-humor reigned, but 
still London was held up. The wives 
and the children of the men were quite 
in sympathy with their husbands and 
fathers. They had starved for many 
weeks in the winter, without any hope, 
and they could very well starve for a 
fortnight in the summer with a great 
deal of hope. So London was getting 
very near towards being starved out. 
The public wanted to know what was the 
reason for it, and, as soon as it realized 
the moderate demands of the men, urged 
immediate settlement. 

Some of the war-like and fire-eating 
men and members of Parliament urged 
that the soldiers should be called out, 
that the strike leaders should be shot. 
Churchill, one of the Cabinet ministers, 
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the home secretary, was going to call 
the soldiers out. John Burns, himself 
an old strike leader, now a member of 
the Cabinet, strongly advised against 
such a policy. Ben Tillett, the wonder- 
ful labor leader of the dockers, told the 
home secretary that if he put a single 
soldier into London the government 
would be unseated and wrecked. I know 
myself that that was absolutely pos- 
sible. We could have stirred England 
from end to end against the Government, 
and upset them if they had called the 
soldiers out. John Burns asked; 
Whom are you going to shoot? Why 
are they to be shot? These men are per- 
fectly orderly, they are giving no trouble, 
they are within their legal rights of com- 
bination—and behind the men there is 
the great principle of the workman’s 
right to live a full, fair, and satisfied 
life. You may shoot the men but you 
cannot shoot the principle-—and so the 
strike went on for two or three more 
days. The Shipping Federation, rep- 
resenting the whole of the ship-owners 
of London, had been paying a man called 
Mr. Laws, a great strike-breaker who 
advised the ship-owners, who from the 
first were willing to arbitrate, not to do 
so. He said that he could break up the 
strike; but he was utterly powerless, and 
now stands a discredited man in London. 
It was impossible to break up the strike 
of 150,000 men, mostly skilled workmen. 
The strongest proof of the power of 
the men was shown when the postmaster, 
Sidney Buxton, sent to Ben Tillett ask- 
ing him to give a permit for the mails 
to go through. This permission was 
granted. Also we saw that the hos- 
pitals were kept supplied with food and 
ice, and the workhouses and the little 
children had their free dinners as usual. 
The horses of the carmen were also 
looked after and fed each day, but as 
far as the business and the food supply 
of London went, we absolutely hung 
that up; also, no petrol for autos could 
be purchased. 

The men then offered to accept arbi- 
tration. The ship owners agreed and a 
Conciliation Committee representing 
men and masters met, and the govern- 
ment appointed their own arbitrator and 
Mr. Askwith. We had daily messages 
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from the king, who watched the 
strike with the greatest of interest. So 
the men and the masters met. There 
was the most perfect good feeling, and 
by the end of forty-eight hours the whole 
strike was settled. The men won terms 
all along the line, and an agreement was 
signed that no further strike was to 
take place for a period of twelve months. 
Either side breaking this agreement is 
to be fined so much per day, either the 
men’s union out of their funds, or the 
masters out of their funds. And so the 
great London strike was settled without 
a shop being looted, a window broken, 
or a man’s head cracked. To my mind, 
it was the most wonderful illustration 
of industrial organization I have ever 
seen. People say the strike was unjus- 
tified. We reply, What other course had 
we to pursue? We had been asking 
quietly and peaceably for better condi- 
tions. So long as the men starved and 
suffered in silence the public never 
listened to them; but the moment you 
inconvenience this public, stop its food, 
or its comforts, immediately you get re- 
dress. 1 say that the strike under the 
present existing circumstances was the 
workmen’s only method. It was not 
socialism in the least sense. The men 
did not strike for the control of the 
docks and transport of London; they 
simply struck for a fairer share in the 
wealth they produce, and to live under- 
better conditions in the existing state of 
society. I believe that industrial organ- 
ization is the next step for the salva- 
tion of the worker. The average work- 
man is not a socialist. Socialism is an 
abstract principle. The average working 
man is not concerned with abstract 
principles but with a definite bettering 
of his conditions as they stand. So the 
great strike was settled. It was peace 
with honor. Far better feeling was 
evoked and now exists between the cap- 
italist and the workman, the ship owner 
and the docker, than ever existed before. 
It has led to a wonderful organization 
of the transport work of London. Not 
only in England, but internationally, 
the whole of the transport work, all the 
work connected with shipping, is fed- 
erated and organized, so that there are 
now 700,000 transport workers all linked 
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together in Great Britain, Germany, the 
United States, France, and other parts 
of Europe. They are so organized that 
at forty-eight hours’ notice they could 
practically hold up if necessary the whole 
of the transport work of Europe. 


I left London about a month ago and 
came over here to your United States on 
a lecture tour. I have been staying in 
New York some few weeks, and there 
broke out last week the strike of your 
street cleaners. I was greatly interested 
in this strike because I have large sym- 
pathy with the men who do that class 
of work, whether in London or here in 
New York, and I immediately got in 
touch with your men and ascertained 
their wages, hours, etc. I think this 
work so horrible and so uncongenial that 
it is work that should be done by con- 
victs as a punishment for crime rather 
than by honest men. I look upon. your 
street. cleaner’ -and = scavenger as) ine 
savior of the health and life of New 
York. He is handling night by night 
the filthy food that would spread dis- 
ease, while you and I are sleeping in our 
beds; such work demands the fairest 
payment, and such men have a right to 
the kindest possible treatment. I think 
that we are always under a debt to the 
man who cleans and scavenges the 
streets of our great cities. I met your 
men and they said they had offered to 
arbitrate on the question if the mayor 
would kindly see them, and that he had 
refused to do so. I was tremendously 
surprised and astonished at the attitude 
of your mayor, bearing in mind how 
willing and desirous our prime minister 
and the mayor of London and the great 
ship owners had been to meet our dock 
workers and arbitrate. I could not un- 
derstand the attitude of your mayor 
with such a small question as 2,000 
street cleaners, and his refusing to see 
them.? 


*They asked me to call on him personally 
and I wrote to him, telling him that I had the 
honor of having been Ae pAEy, mayor of East Lon- 
don for some ten years, that I was a vice-president 
of the International Peace Forum of which Wil- 
iam Taft, your president, is also president, and 
which has in its ranks some of your finest 
Americans, and that I would be glad if he 
would see me and explain to me his viewpoint 
in reference to his refusal to meet the men and 
to allow the question to be settled by arhbitra- 
tion. It seemed to me such an impossible at- 
titude for anyone to take in 1911. I wrote a 
very courteous letter to your Lord Mayor, and he 
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He is utterly and absolutely out of 
touch with all the methods which are 
making for industrial peace. I say here 
frankly that our king in England or 
prime minister or any large employer 
of labor would have met his men and 
settled the question by arbitration. Your 
men told me that the whole of this dis- 
pute could have been settled in forty- 
eight hours. Your mayor, to my mind, 
‘has taken the line of a dictator in a 
country where I expected to find greater 
democracy and larger freedom that we 
have in our old aristocratic England. I 
see in your papers that the mayor has 
settled the strike and that he has won. 
I submit he has not won. He has lost. 
He has lost all that good feeling and 
finer friendship and willingness to work 
on the part of the men which are so es- 
sential in all good management. The 
fact that your men were municipal em- 
ployes makes it all the worse that the 
mayor would not see them. I may add 
that the London Council has a standing 
rule that any of the employes repre- 
senting any of their departments may 
always approach the chairman of any of 
those departments and lay their griev- 
ances before him. This applies to 
West Ham district, where I myself was 
the deputy mayor, and I believe that 
the same applies to the whole of Man- 
chester and Birmingham. The postal 
system under the present Liberal govern- 
ment in England has also a standing 
board to which the postmen can apply to 
state any grievance. 

Your mayor has sown a_ bitter 
feeling. He has sown the seed of 
a strike for 1912 which unless pre- 
vented will paralyze New York. By 
his attitude to the street cleaners he has 
driven together and fused the industrial 
organizations of New York as he per- 
haps scarcely realizes. I have been mov- 
ing about amongst your men and I know, 


kept me waiting for nearly four hours in a 
passage outside his room and I then had to go 
away without seeing him. He wrote me an 
official letter the next morning saying that he 
could not see me. can assure your mayor 
that if he were to come to London neither the 
deputy mayor nor the Lord Mayor of London 
would keep him waiting for four hours withont 
seeing him. It seems to me at the least to be 
very discourteous and impolite on the part of 
the mayor of a great city like New York. I have 
found greater courtesy in the citizens than in 
their mayor. 
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without any exaggeration, what will hap- 
pen unless better feeling can be induced. 

I am no strike leader. I think the 
strike is an old-fashioned weapon, some- 
thing to be hung up in the museum to 
show how we settled labor disputes long 
ago; but my fifteen years of honorary 
and unpaid work amongst the dock 
workers and river-side toilers of East 
London have taught me that there is a 
better method than the strike and indus- 
trial war, and that that method is the 
principle of co-partnership profit-shar- 
ing amongst your men, and representa- 
tion of the men on the board of directors 
in every work and industry. Such a 
movement will always make for peace. 
This idea of co-partnership and profit- 
sharing with the men is not a dream. It 
has arrived. In England we have num- 
bers of great organizations and indus- 
tries where the men have some direct 
share of profit and interest in the work 
as well as their wages, where the men 
elect one or more of their representa- 
tives to sit on the governing board. It 
is the finest safety-valve both for master 
and for men. Wherever this has taken 
place there is never any strike nor labor 
dispute; the finest and the best feeling 
prevails. It was in reference to such 
work as this that I have seen existing 
and have been carrying on year after 
year in England that I called to see your 
mayor. I am convinced that it is not 
only commercially and economically 
sound but also altruistically right. I want 
to see the churches and all those organiza- 
tions which are making for a finer feel- 
ing and a closer partnership with all 
classes in this great city take their share 
in formulating this public opinion towards 
some such principle as I have outlined. 
I am convinced from my close knowl- 
edge of and personal touch with the 
great labor organizations of London, and 
my contact with your labor organizations 
here during my short stay, that unless 
the employers, whether they be individ- 
ual men, companies, or municipalities, 
recognize the right of the man who is 
working for them to a fairer share in 
the wealth he is producing, to a better 
and more humane treatment, and 
to recognition as one of the individ- 
uals working in the concern—that unless 
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this spirit is developed and brought 
about—there will be the greatest indus- 
trial war which New York has seen for 
a long while. And with your dangerous 
cosmopolitan element which we do not 
have in London, I gravely doubt that 
you will have, as we had in London, 
200,000 men standing good-temperedly 
and chaffing and chatting with the police, 
without riot or trouble. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


THE CITY DISTRICT IN 
CHARITY WORK’ 


MARY WILLCOX GLENN 


Each speaker at the annual meeting of 
the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety approached its topic, the Dis- 
trict—Its Significance in the Social Field, 
from the point of view of the family it- 
self and then brought, by a co-ordinated 
treatment of his subject, the following 
facts into bold relief: 

First, the fundamental importance of 
dividing a city into manageable parts, so 
that the social worker may get close to 
his problem and may see it with the eyes 
of him who belongs, not by choice, but 
by force of circumstance, within an area 
of mean opportunities. More than one 
of the speakers emphasized how the 
Charity Organization Society and other 
charitable agencies, as well as the 
churches and the settlements, are feeling 
the impulsion of the command, to para- 
phrase a great prophet, “I must sit where 
they sit.” 

Second, the need of studying the com- 
plexities of city life in relation to social- 
ly isolated groups of people, of consid- 
ering what the city withholds from these 
groups that it offers to other citizens who 
are closer to centers of influence, and of 
recognizing what latent forces may be 


1The District—Its Significance in the Social Field, 
was the subject of the annual public meeting last 
week of the New York Charity Organization So- 
cietv—a phase of its work which is being given 
especial emphasis at this time, and to the prose- 
eution of which Mrs. Glenn is contributing much 
constructive thought and energy as chairman of a 
commitiee of the (Central Council. The 
speakers were: Judge Julian W. Mack. of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the Rey. William J. Kerby, D.D., 
of Washington. D. C.; Pauline Goldmark, Frank J. 
Bruno, Mrs. Glenn, and Robert W. de Forest, of 
New York. 
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brought into effective play to aid them to 
secure a fairer share of municipal serv- 
ices. 

Third, passing on from an intensive 
study of a particular locality, the value 
of acting so that the family which 
emerges from the great body of families 
within a district to ask for charitable 
assistance be secure in its right to re- 
ceive individual consideration. Each 
claimant must be the subject of careful 
study, each must benefit by definite treat- 
ment following close on the heels of in- 
quiry, each must feel the result of the 
establishment of genuine relationships 
between the various agencies at work 
within the field. Special emphasis was 
laid on the importance of conserving the 
fine springs of charitable emotion so that, 
in making the delicate adjustment be- 
tween the service of the tutored and the 
untutored, there may be no loss of true 
helpfulness. 

Fourth, the sharp defining of the value 
of the service of neighbor for neighbor. 
One who by birth as well as by election 
is the neighbor works from a point of 
vantage in trying to remove a fellow’s 
handicap and in evoking or restoring his 
sense of true citizenship. What the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society is contributing 
in calling into play this form of district 
service was clearly described. 

Fifth, the duty that lies upon those 
who have learned the richness of the op- 
portunity for personal service to arouse 
to effective expression the dumb desire 
to serve of the many who live outside 
the poorer districts. Many await the 
definite call to take up the individual 
problems of those who are staggering 
under the burdens of life. The district 
forces must be prepared to make the call 
definite, must study how to vary the 
method of approach to family life, must 
see to it that they offer a kind of work 
which shall serve to discipline, to en- 
lighten, and to unify. The readiness to be 
enlisted was shown to be due not only to 
a consciousness of the need of increasing 
the sum of civic righteousness, but to the 
underlying spiritual purpose of preparing 
for a citizenship which is not of this 
world. It was further emphasized that 
the call for service must be made not in 
behalf of an agency or of a society, but 
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in behalf of the common cause, and that 
to enlist is to recognize this service—to 
use William James’ phrase—as “the 
moral equivalent of war.” The purpose 
of the district effort was shown to be to 
increase within any selected area the 
number of those who are socially minded. 

Faith in the power of the individual 
to rise, faith in the service which fellow 
can render to fellow, faith in the contri- 
bution which forces secular and religious 
can make in the regeneration of even 
the most meanly endowed sections of our 
city, may be claimed to have character- 
ized this meeting and to have made its 
peculiar significance. Its significance 
also lies in the quickening recognition of 
the fact that we are entering upon a 
period when gathered emphasis is to be 
laid on the need of a psychological ap- 
proach to the family problem. In making 
the psychological approach results of so- 
cial gain are to be measured ultimately 
by the service rendered not to the bodies 
but to the souls of men. 


CONSTRUCTIVE RELIEF 
FREDERIC ALMY 


Secretary Buffalo Charity Organization Society 


Relief was formerly destructive, kill- 
ing character. It is now constructive, 
and builds character. Money can be 
made quite as spiritual in its effects as 
the alms of good advice. Constructive 
relief is one of the new slogans of char- 
ity. It needs, and it will get, more 
money and more endowments than were 
given even to the wealthy old relief so- 
cieties. 

As Jane Addams said at St. Louis in 
1910, in her presidential address before 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction: “The negative policy of re- 
lieving distress, or even the more gener- 
ous one of preventing it, is giving way 
to the positive idea of raising life to 
its highest value.’”? The old relief was 
lavish, but negative in its results. The 
protest of organized charity was at first 
extreme in its insistence that we should 
prevent pauperism by denying alms. 
Organized charity today seeks to lift life 
to its highest levels. 

Mere relief was laxative, and danger- 
ous to character. No relief was tonic, 
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but equally dangerous to character. 
Constructive relief considers character 
first. Its emphasis is spiritual though it 
makes use of material agencies. 

Dr. Devine said ten years ago, and 
still says: “Our resources for relief are 
woefully inadequate. Our use of relief 
has been most sparing and timid. I am 
inclined to believe that we have caused 
more paulperism by our failure to pro- 
vide for the necessaries of life, for the 
education and‘training of children, and 
for the care and convalescence of the 
sick, than we have by excessive relief, 
even if we include indiscriminate alms.” 

Neglect is the great pauperizer, not re- © 
lief, but the old bogy dies hard. Ade- 
quate relief pauperizes less than inade- 
quate. If you sprinkle plants, the roots 
turn upward, but watering them makes 
the roots strike down deep. As Mr. de 
Forest says: “Inadequate relief is tor- 
ture and temptation.” 

Modern charity is the most liberal, 
the most tender, and the most effective 
charity the world has ever known. It 
used to be called as easy to get blood 
from a stone as to get money from or- 
ganized charity, but this was prejudice 
and misconception. The commandment 
of modern charity never was “Thou 
shalt not give,” but “Thou shalt give 
thyself.” 

Mere relief, without more, seldom re- 
lieves, and seldom raises standards of 
living. It must be relief plus a plan, 
relief plus a friend, for the gift is in- 
deed bare without the giver. I would 
rather trust poverty to the tender mercies 
of a friend without relief than to relief 
without a friend; just as I would rather 
trust a good doctor without drugs than 
drugs without a good doctor. Relief is 
dangerous, like the drugs which ease 
pain and create appetite. Since relief 
is dangerous it must be handled by peo- 
ple who are competent for danger. Fire 
is dangerous, but if the fires of the world 
do not burn the wheels will not turn. 
Nevertheless, children must not play with 
fire, and the day is near when social 
workers like doctors will have to pass 
an examination before they are allowed 
to practice upon the lives of the poor. 

Pre-collected relief, or a large relief 
fund which it is easy to dip into, is 
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especially dangerous, and leads to lazy 
work in developing the natural resources 
of families in need. So far as possible, 
relief should be hand-picked for each 
family. I dislike even  pre-collected 
work, and believe in individual jobs for 
unemployed men instead of a work-room 
or wood-yard. 

Good charity is expensive, as Homer 
Folks says, and poor charity is worse 
than none.. No competent society will 
employ incompetent people to help the 
incompetent poor. It takes ability to 
mend broken lives; and the wasteful 
crudities of unsalaried relief are like 
pouring water through a sieve. An un- 
salaried society will always lack funds 
for relief. Those who give doles to 
many have never enough for any. We 
want quality of relief, not quantity. 
“Those do not give best who give most, 
but those give most who give best.” 

How shall we get the money for ade- 
quate relief, and for the adequate salar- 
ies which must precede it if it is to be 
a blessing and not a curse to the poor? 
How shall we get the vast sums which 
modern charity calls for to support the 
widowed and tuberculous families, and 
to administer this relief wisely? Such 
relief is very costly, and it is an import- 
ant question whether the money can be 
found for it by private charity. 

I believe myself that a society which 
has not the energy to find adequate re- 
lief will not have the wisdom to use it; 
but timidity in emphasizing relief has 
caused inadequate relief in many cities. 
I think that adequate relief is a neg- 
lected asset for obtaining the money 
necessary for adequate treatment. Much 
inadequate relief comes because the 
money is not in sight, and the money is 
not in sight because of inadequate re- 
lief. Why not warm the cockles of the 
public heart, which finds us cold? The 
question is, can we get the money that 
goes to a relief society for the work of 
a charity organization society? I think 
we can, but most charity organization 
societies have been content with the sup- 
port that goes to a society for organiz- 
ing charity. They have wanted to give 
relief, but they have “let I dare not wait 
upon I would, like the poor cat in the 
aaaves 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


With the organization last June of the Civic 
Press, the American City has changed hands 
and the fall numbers are showing the new 
lines of emphasis which may be expected un- 
der the present management. The editor is 
Harold S. Buttenheim, who has been for more 
than fifteen years identified with trade journal- 
ism, resigning the position of second vice- 
president of the David Williams Company, 
publishers of the Jron Age. As a commuter 
in Madison, New Jersey, Mr. Buttenheim 
organized a local civic association four years 
ago and has been in touch with various lines 
of municipal affairs. Edgar J. Buttenheim, 
his brother, formerly circulation manager of 
the Williams publications, is the business head 
of the new venture. The field which the 
new management have set out to occupy is 
midway between that of civic reform 
pamphleteering and the more technical mu- 
nicipal trade journals such as the Municipal 
Journal and Municipal Engineering. The Nev- 
ember issue contains Gov. Woodrow Wilson’s 
address at the Social Center Conference in 
Wisconsin, an article on the new commission 
government charter of Spokane, and a third 
on street lighting, to illustrate three phases 
of the field before the American City. 


* * x 2 

True to the promise made last February 
when the Yale Review suspended publication 
on the ground that its field was the same as 
that which was to be covered by the Ameri- 
can Economic Review, established at that 
time by the American Economic Association, 
the older review has reappeared this fall in a 
new aspect. The Yale Review (new series) 
starts in October as a quarterly devoted to 
literature, science, history, and public affairs. 
Among the articles in the first issue are= In- 
fantile Paralysis, by Simon Flexner, A Living 
Rate for the Railroads, by Morrell W. Gaines, 
and War, by the late William Graham 
Sumner. 

kk Ox 

The Class-consciousness of the Eleventh 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica—this is 
the novel contribution to social criticism prom- 
ised as a feature of the Twentieth Century 
Magazine under its new editorship, that of 
Charles R. Zeublin. It will be written by Pro- 
fessor Zeublin, Martin Schutze, and L. T. 
Johnson. The Twentieth Century Magazine 
has other important announcements to make, 
for with its November issue it changes its 
cover and its editor. B. O. Flower retires to 
pursue independent literary work, though he 
remains on the board of management and 
becomes a contributor. The new editor is 
widely known as lecturer and writer on social 
The November issue 
contains among others articles by William 
Butler Yeats, Florence Kelley, B. O. Flower, 
and Charles Edward Russell. Many of the 
departments of the magazine do not appear 
this month. “Towards Democracy” contains 
“news editorials” on matters of social interest. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BILE ESE DITOR 


GOOD WILL AMONG MEN: PEACE AMONG NATIONS: 


The danger of war has outlived intense racial antagonisms and traditional 
national enmities and has now become a sort of background for commercial 
competition, a dark shadow cast before industrial conquests. France has still 
her old grievance, but there would have been no danger of war over Morocco 
if French and German business interests had not been engaged in fierce rivalry 
for the privilege of exploiting certain natural resources in that territory. Italy 
would not be before the bar of the world’s good opinion, charged with atrocious 
barbarity by her soldiers, if she had had no motive for the conquest of Tripoli 
other than instinctive hostility to the Turk. England would not be seeking a 
tardy absolution after half a century for the crime of forcing opium on the 
Chinese, by giving grudging acquiescence in the limitation of the Indian impor- 
tation to match the decline in the home cultivation of the poppy, if the desire 
for profit had not been a stronger motive for war than any natural antagonism 
of the white man for the yellow. There would have been little occasion for 
the mobilization of an American army on the Mexican frontier if there had not 
been American investments in Mexican mines and railways. 

We do not seek to contrast the economic motive with racial and strictly 
political motives to its disadvantage. War and diplomacy which have for their 
end the advancement of trade, the opening of markets, the establishment of 
colonies, the securing of an outlet for surplus population, and the protection of 
foreign investments may be quite as glorious as war and diplomatic pressure 
inspired by race hatreds or by the desire to propagate particular faiths and 
institutions. Moreover the commercial element no doubt entered largely into 
the wars of ancient and medizval times. 

If, however, we are sincerely to pray for the coming of international peace, 
if we are to exhibit, by our works, our faith in the message of Bethlehem of 
which we celebrate this month the anniversary as our most sacred festival— 
the message that there is to be peace on earth, good will towards men—we must 
look to the exciting causes which threaten that peace where those causes are to 
be found, and we must take precautionary measures that have some genuine 
relation to the danger. Now commercial disputes are certainly especially adapted 
to the method of judicial procedure and, in the international field, to arbitration. 
Even in domestic trade we are not hesitating to deprive strong and unscrupulous 
traders of the advantages which are inherent in secrecy and monopoly. In a strictly 
analogous way we are ready to demand the open door and equal privileges in the 
markets of the world, subject only to such domestic regulations as each nation 
may think it expedient to make for the development of its own industries and 
the protection of its industrial workers. 

Few of the issues which have disturbed the peace of the world in our gen- 
eration should ever have arisen; and most of them, having arisen, should have 
gone promptly to a competent international court with real jurisdiction and 
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with an international police force adequate to enforce its decrees. This Christ- 
mas season is notable because it finds our own great nation calmly deliberating 
over the precise form of arbitration treaties which would go far to produce 
this result in the case of any future controversies with the three most powerful 
nations of Europe. It is well that we should deliberate. The senate, which is 
soon to become a more democratic body by the popular election of its members, 
does well to safeguard its constitutional prerogatives. Admiral Mahan does 
good service in pointing out that diplomacy, with the force which rests upon 
national efficiency in the background, rather than war alone is to be regarded 
as the real alternative to universal arbitration, and we shall long have need to 
rely upon diplomacy and national efficiency as an essential, perhaps an ultimate 
resource in determining our national destiny. But international arbitration 
treaties are not so much an alternative as a very natural expression of these 
ultimate elements in our destiny. We calmly set up international tribunals, not 
because we are afraid to fight, but because we are strong enough not to fight. 
We choose to settle disputes by arbitration rather than by the sword because we 
prefer the kind of justice which arbitration will give us, whether on specific 
issues we win our case or lose it. 

When full recognition has been given to the importance of diplomacy, 
whether seeking national defense or seeking more aggressively a place in the 
sun, when the details of the relative responsibilities of president and senate 
have been settled, when all other issues honestly raised in the deliberation have 
been fully weighed, it is inconceivable that the treaties should fail. The plain 
people of the nation who must fight when there is war, who pay taxes when 
there are war burdens to be met, who suffer when industry is paralyzed, and 
who share in the blessings of a stable peace and prosperity, have the paramount 
stake in the outcome of the pending negotiations. The release of a substantial 
part of the huge sums now absorbed, even in this country, by the cost of the 
army and navy, interest on the national debt, and pensions, would materially ad- 
vance the movements for good roads, for the support of elementary schools, es- 
pecially to help the southern states carry the unfair and grievously heavy burden 
of Negro illiteracy, for the protection of the public health against interstate in- 
fections, for developing more rapidly the postal savings banks and inaugurating 
at once a national system of parcels post, and for carrying out the policy em- 
bodied in the children’s bureau bill on which the senate has already once acted 
favorably. Such expenditures as these are literally investments in health, 
intelligence, efficiency, and prosperity, just as war pensions and war debts are 
wholly unproductive and wasteful expenditures which no generation has a right 
to entail upon posterity for any light and transient cause, and which the arbi- 
tration treaties and the spirit of international good will which they reflect tend 
to prevent. 

If it is wise national policy and ultimate national efficiency by which we 
are to be guided let us favor the treaties. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE CARNEGIE 
PEACE PLANS 


When on December 14 next the trus- 
tees of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace hold their first annual 
meeting since accepting the custody of 
Andrew Carnegie’s gift of $10,000,- 
000, the Executive Committee will be 
able to report substantial progress not 
only in the further organization of the 
endowment, tut in outlining the methods 
and the machinery by which the pro- 
jects outlined in the proposed charter 
now pending in Congress, will be under- 
taken.* 

The ‘endowment has divided its 
work into three departments of which 
Dr-iS. N. D. North; - statistician. and 
editor for the endowment, writes as 
follows: 


The first, to be known as the Division of 
International Law, will concern itself “to aid 
in the development of 
international law and a 
general agreement on the 
rules thereof and the ac- 
ceptance of the same 
among nations; to es- 
tablish a better under- 
standing of international 
rights and duties, and a 
more perfect sense 
of international justice.” 
Dr. James Brown Scott, 
the secretary, has been 
appointed director of 
the first division. His 
long training as a pro- 
fessor in American uni- 
versities; his experience / 
in the State Department, UY, 
where he was the solici- Yj 
tor during the greater // 
part of Senator Root’s 
term as secretary; his 7% 
series of treatises on yy 
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ifleadquarters have been // N/ 
established at No. 2 Jack- 
son I’lace, Washington. dl- Y 
rectly opposite the White 
House and the State PDe- 
partment, in the bnilding 
formely occupied by the ) 
Pan-American Union. A | 
small clerical force is at 
work here, under the di- 
rection of Secretary Scott, / 
who is the administrative 
head of the endowment. as 
the direct representative 
of the trustees. 
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various phases of international law; and his 
services at the Second Hague Conference as 
the technical delegate of the United States 
Government all equip him for it. This 
division of the movement is recognized by 
the close students of the subject as the field 
in which constructive work promises to be 
most effective, in further developing those 
principles of internationa! law upon which 
nations can be brought into agreement; in 
working out the principles of arbitration in 
such a way that they may be ultimately sub- 
stituted for arbitration treaties between indi- 
vidual nations; and in establishing an inter- 
national court which shall be a real and 
permanent court, and not merely a panel of 
judges out of which a temporary court may 
be drawn, as is the case with the present 
Hague Tribunal. 

The second division of the endowment has 
been designated the Division of Economics 
and History, and John Bates Clark, pro- 
fessor of political economy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed director. Its 
work, as described in the charter, will be “to 
promote a thorough and scientific invevstiga- 
tion and study of the causes of war and of 
the practical methods to 
prevent and avoid it.” 
Dr. Clark has. given 
close study to the econ- 
omic causes and econ- 
omic effects of war, as 
shown by his numerous 
addresses on these sub- 
ject at Mohonk Con- 
ferences and elsewhere. 
The second division, like 
the first, will expend 
its energies in scientific 
research. Vast as the 
literature of peace has 
become, no such funda- 
mental investigation of 
the underlying condi- 
tions precedent to and 
following upon the phe- 
momenon of war, by 
the technical methods of 
the economist, has ever 
been made. It is a 
work too great and too 
far reaching to be un- 
dertaken as a purely pri- 
vate enterprise. The 
Carnegie endowment af- 
fords the means, for 
which the world has 
. been waiting, whereby 

such a study, reaching 

out into all countries 
and including all modern 
wars, can be prosecuted 
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in a manner so thorough, under direction so 
eminent, that its results must make their im- 
press upon governments, and tend to hasten 
the day when international peace will be ac- 
cepted as a necessary postulate of civilization. 

The third division has been designated the 
Division of Intercourse and Education, and 
pending the selection of a permanent chief, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, has consented to or- 
ganize it as temporary director, with an 
office in New York city. This branch of the 
work of the endowment is practically a work 
of propaganda. For years Dr. Butler has been 
recognized as one of the closest students and 
most earnest advocates of the movement 
which the endowment is intended to pro- 
mote, to harmonize, and to accelerate. He 
not only possessess the confidence of all 
Americans interested in this movement, but 
has a wide and intimate acquaintance with 
‘its leading exponents in the principal Euro- 
pean countries. The specific purposes for 
which the third division has been created are 
defined in the proposed charter as follows: 

“To cultivate friendly feelings between the 
inhabitants of different countries; to increase 
the knowledge and understanding of each 
other by the several nations; to promote a 
general acceptance of peaceable methods in 
the settlement of international disputes and 
to maintain, promote. ind assist such estab- 
lishments, organizations, associations, and 
agencies as shall be deemed necessary or 
useful in the accomplishment of the purpose 
of the endowment or any of them.” 


TO GET DOWN TO 
BED ROCK OF WAR 


Professor Clark was in Europe at the 
time of his appointment as director of 
the second division, and it was for- 
tunately possible for President Root 
and Secretary Scott to arrange for a con- 
ference, which took place under Dr. 
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ANDREW — “Now I WONDER 
WHAT JOWUN WILL DO NEXT? 


—Donahey in the Oleveland 


Plain Dealer. 


ON NOVEMBER 10 THE CARNEGIE 
FOUNDATION WAS ORGANIZED UNDER 
A NEW YORK CIIARTER AND TO IT 
MR. CARNEGIE TURNED OVER $25,- 
000.000.) FIVE OF TITE INCOLVO- 
ov! RATORS ARE TIE HEADS OF THD 
GREAT PIILANTHROPIC TRUSTS 
HITIIERTO ESTABLISHED BY MR, 
CARNEGIE: 


THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACIIING, 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
PITTSBURGH, 


TITE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF 
WASHINGTON, 


TIIE CARNEGID HERO FUND COM- 
MISSION. 


Clark’s supervision in Bern, Switzerland, 
in August last. To this conference were 
invied some twenty economists and publi- 
cists, representing seven European na- 
tions, Japan, and the United States. 
Nearly all attended, and in a series of 
meetings extending over ten days a 
program of studies was agreed to. These 
researches are to be entered upon under 
the immediate supervision of the partici- 
pants in the conference, who divided up 
the work in accordance with their per- 
sonal preferences and studies. 

Two things are pointed out about this 
method of procedure. First, it demon- 
strates the international basis upon 
which all the work of the Carnegie en- 
dowment is planned; while the endow- 
ment itself is an American institution, 
in the sense that it was founded here, 
is administered here, and has a local 
habitat, it is nevertheless in the view of 
trustees and founder a world-wide in- 
stitution, in the sense that it seeks the 
co-operation and co-laboration, on an 
equal basis, of the trained minds and 
the leading experts of every country. 
Second, while the members of the Bern 
conference were selected without ref- 
erence to their personal views on dis- 
armament, arbitration, and the whole 
subject of the possibility and desirability 
cf the abolition of international 
and while they, as a matter of fact, 
held divergent and conflicting views on 
these subjects, they were nevertheless 
unanimous as to the form of the investi- 
gation. 
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CHRISTMAS SALE OF 
RED CROSS SEALS 


If five Red Cross seals will cure one 
case of tuberculosis, how many cases 
will 50,000 seals cure? A_ haggard- 
looking woman, speaking a strong Irish 
brogue, walked into a west-side drug 
store in St. Louis the other day and 
asked for a bottle of Dr. Quack’s Con- 
sumption Cure. While the clerk was 
wrapping the package, she conversed 
volubly of Mike, her husband, who was 
sick with consumption. She said one 
of her neighbors, Mrs. Casey, had told 
her that the bottle of medicine she 
held in her hands would surely re- 
store Mike to health, So “she— had 
saved fifty cents from the scant earn- 
ings she won over the washtub in order 
that her husband might 
have a chance. As she 
turned to go away, her 
eye was attracted by a 
sign upon which was 
this legend in big red 
letters: Buy Red Cross 
Christmas Seals, and 
Help Cure Consump- 
tion. A penny for a 
Seal. 

From the few cents 
in the palm of her 
hand, the woman drew 
out a nickel and hold- 
ing it to the clerk, said, 
“Oi'll take five of them. 
bottle of medicine, and thim 


Sure, with this 
things 
stuck on Mike, he’ll be well in a wake.” 

—The story is one of those brought 
out by the Red Cross in provoking in- 


terest in its Christmas seals. Although 
the actual selling season did not begin 
until December 1, the national agents 
had earlier been compelled to increase 
their original order of 50,000,000 seals 
to 75,000,000, with the prospect of a 
further increase later, possibly to 
100,000,000. Not all of these seals will 
be sold, of course, but present indica- 
tions are said to point to a sale of 
20,000,000 in excess of that in I9I0, or 
Over 50,000,000. 

Almost every known method of ad- 
vertising the seals is used this year. 
The newspapers and magazines carry 
large display advertisements, all of 
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which have been donated to the 
campaign. The billboards also show 
generous donations of space, and all of 
the large street railway advertising 
syndicates from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Gulf to the Can- 
adian border have donated free space in 
theimeescans, The motion picture 
theaters are again helping along this line, 
by displaying a new film dealing with 
tuberculosis, entitled “The Awakening 
of John Bond”, and by showing colored 
lantern slides of the seal itself. Circu- 
lars, letters, dodgers, window cards, and 
even badges and buttons are used 
to remind the public to “Buy Red Cross 
Seals and Help Prevent Tuberculosis.” 

The sales organizations in all parts of 
the country have been organized with 
greater care than ever 
before, and with the 
exception of a few 
sparsely settled locali- 
ties, Red Cross seals 
will literally be “On 
Sa. le Everywhere 
From the sales man- 
ager, using ev ory 
known method to pro- 
mote the sale, down to 
the hustling school boy 
striving to win a but- 
ton for selling 100 
seals, 500 anti-tubercu- 
losis agencies are en- 
gaged in the work; and this story, re- 
ported by one of them, shows how nearly 
the bright red bits of paper and the 
Christmas spirit they stand for have to 
do with the sober responsibility which 
this organization meets in its everyday 
work, and to whose treasuries these Red 
Cross seals bring reinforcement: 

A man walked up to a Red Cross Christmas 
Seal booth in San Francisco, and after fumb- 
ling around till he found a dollar in his pocket 
asked for a hundred seals. He seemed to 
want to say something, and; the chance being 
given, he told how these greetings were to 
be put on some letters, cards, and little pack- 
ages his wife was to send out this Christmas. 

“She told me to be sure to get them,” he 
said, “and so I came here before going to the 
shop, for it’s the last Christmas she'll have 
a chance to remember those she loves. The 
doctor says she may hold out till after New 
Year’s, but her cough’s so bad now I don't 


much think she will.” 
Then he turned quickly and hurried away. 
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THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH 
AND — KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City’s Child Welfare exhibit, 
which was held in Convention Hall, No- 
vernber 3-11, was similar in the main 
to those of New York and Chicago but 
had some characteristics of its own. With 
one or two notable exceptions, the aver- 
age visitor passed through the depart- 
ments of the pioneer New York exhibit 
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thing to be noted about the exhibit ; but 
it was coupled with western optimism 
and the graphic interpretation, also, of 
the positive forces for child welfare in 
the community. The second point was 
that it was given under municipal aus- 
pices, those of the Board of Public Wel- 
fare,t which has charge of various activi- 
ties for social betterment and is itself, 
perhaps, Kansas City’s most unique con- 
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The Kansas City Child Welfare Exhibit was characterized by Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of 


the National Consumers League, as the “most ruthlessly truthful exhibit in my experience.” 


“That a 


municipal board,’ said Mrs. Kelley, “should assume, over its signature, the responsibility for these 


statements, is almost unheard of.” 


with a feeling of how much was being 
done for the children and how excellent 
it was. The managers of the Chicago 
undertaking put a nib to each branch of 
their show that enabled the public to read 
almost in words of one syllable not only 
what Chicago was doing for children, 
but what needed to be done: how the 
city sized up with other cities and with 
the future. The Kansas City exhibit, 
in its addresses and displays, even more 
engagingly “got down to tacks,” and saw 
to it, metaphorically speaking, that every 
one who came along felt the prick of 
them—of those things which in the com- 
munity life meant neglect, exploitation, 
and waste. That is, perhaps, the first 


tribution to civic advance. The exhibit 
was made possible, however, by private 
generosity, that of William Volker, for- 
mer president of the board. The fact 
that the city itself was back of the en- 
terprise was not an inconsiderable fac- 
tor in the impression which it made on 
the imagination and common purposes 
of the people. “The effect in arousing 
popular interest” writes a correspond- 
ent, “will be felt for years to come.” 

In the third place this exhibit did not 
adhere quite so strictly to the subject 
of child welfare as the former ex- 

1The members of this board are: C. D. Mill, 
Jacob Billikopf, John T. Harding, Alexander Mas- 


sey, and L. S. Mohr. kL. A. Halbert is general 
superintendent. 
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hibits, for some of the things included 
affected only more or less indirectly the 
well-being of children; the term “child” 
was interpreted as applying to any minor. 
In fact, the most striking part of the en- 
tire exhibit, was that which dealt with 
working girls. It displayed the wages in 
stores and factories separately and gave 
photographs of rooms, an actual sample 
of a cheap lunch in a show-case, and an 
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conditions in Kansas City. Kansas City 
is not so large but that some of the pho- 
tographs were recognized and the lessons 
that they carried) were personal and 
striking, although they caused no open 
opposition. In the recreation section was 
set forth the fact that over five million 
dollars are spent in a year for the various 
forms of commercial recreation, includ- 
ing fifty dance halls, twelve theaters, 


Leos Girls? 


Gooperalive Boacding Clubs ages ; 


Ove important ordinance—to provide for factory inspectors—passed the city council immediately 


after the exhibit, several councilmen confessing that they ‘couldn't oppose it any longer.” 


The pro- . 


posal ef the Board of lublic Welfare of a minimum wage law as a solution of the economic distress 


of working women was set forth in big red letters. 


exhibit of shoddy clothing. Statistics 
were marshalled to show that more than 
one-half of the girls receive $6 per week 
or less and that the necessities of life 
cannot be readily obtained by a self-sup- 
porting girl for less than $8 per week. 
$9 was set down as a living wage for 
Kansas City to stand for. 


WHAT FUN COSTS A CITY 
WHEN IT’S JUST FOR SALE 


This was one of several exhibits which 
set forth the results of various social in- 
vestigations which have been carried on 
during the past year by the Board of 
Public Welfare. In the-homes section 
were six screens portraying bad housing 


seventy motion-picture shows, 200 pool 
halls, and one river excursion boat. The 
relative importance of these forms of 
recreation may be appreciated when it is 
known that the amount spent upon them 
is not only a great deal larger than the 
cost of parks and playgrounds, but is 
larger than the entire amount spent for 
the current expenses of the Board of 
Police Commissioners, the Health Board, 
the Board of Public Welfare, and all 
other city departments exclusive of the 
Board of Education, and is two and one- 
half times the amount spent for the city’s 
entire public school system. It was esti- 
mated that 25 per cent of these commer- 
cial recreations are bad, and a suggestion 
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printed in large letters was: “Eliminate 
the bad by supervision.” Then a striking 
diagram showed what proportion of 
these recreations are now under careful 
supervision. Only the dancehallsare sup- 
ervised. After the diagram came the 
statement: “All commercial recreation 
should be supervised by the city.” This 
fact bore on an ordinance, pending in the 
city council, placing the censorship of 
motion picture films under the Board of 
Public Welfare. 

Marked interest was attracted, also, by 
the sections on child labor, trade schools, 
industrial accidents, and factory inspec- 
tion, The Playgrounds Association put 
on a splendid pageant, portraying the 
history of the town, 
in which children 
acted the parts of 
Indians, scouts, fur 
traders, mission- 
aries, business or- 
Panizers,., clCy 3 hue 
public school chil- 
dren from the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth 
grades of the entire 
city, arranged by 
districts, gave the 
afternoon entertain- 
ments—drills, chor- 
uses made up of a 
thousand childrens’ 
voices, and athletic 
dances which were 
fascinating to vast 
audiences. The Park 
Board had a model 
playground set up in 
the lobby and fur- 
nished three play festivals in which a 
folk dance by the Italian young people 
was the most striking feature. 


SANITARY SURVEY OF 
ALABAMA MINING CAMPS 


The Alabama Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation during the last two years has, 
through its organization and through 
the individual efforts of its members, 
given considerable attention to the sub- 
ject of accident prevention both on the 
surface and underground. This work 
has been supplemented by the organiza- 
tion and training of a number of first 
aid corps. 
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THE SHOP-EARLY CARTOONS. 


Chapin in Kansas City Star. 


The “Shop Early” campaign is on to ease the 
human strain of the Christmas season, This 
year the “Close Early” movement—its tore 
radical running mate—is gaining momentum. 
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At the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion last August the subject of tuber- 
culosis was given special consideration, 
particularly those features relating to 
its prevention and cure in its early 
stages. In expanding this general 
policy the association has just engaged 
Morris Knowles, consulting engineer, of 
Pittsburgh, who is now actively at work 
in making a social and sanitary survey 
of the coal mining camps represented 
in the organization. The work as out- 
lined is comprehensive, embracing hous- 
ing conditions, the more strictly funda- 
mental sanitary features, including drink- 
ing water supply, closets, sewage and 
garbage disposal, etc. 

The problems of 
education and rec- 
reation will. also be 
given consideration. 
In announcing the 
plan the Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association 
states; 

As a result of con- 
certed effort along 
these lines, it is hoped 
that living conditions 
throughout the state 
will be such as to en- 
title Alabama to first 
rank in matters of this 
character. 

This is perhaps 
the first instance in 
which the operators 
of any important dis- 
crict have undertaken 
such a concerted and 
scientific study of 
camp life. Mr. Knowles was the 
municipal engineer who was in charge 
of the building of the great Pittsburgh 
fiitration plant, is chairman of the Com- 
mission on Sanitation of the Pittsburgh 
Civic Commission, and is otherwise 
equipped for this notable undertaking 
among the southern mines. He con- 
tributed an article on Sanitation in the 
South to the Manufacturers’ Record last 
year, and has more recently prepared a 
report on the sanitary needs of the 
Birmingham district for the January 
number of THE Survey. Maurice R. 
Scharff will be his resident assistant. 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 
A MATCH WORKER 


JOHN B. ANDREWS 


John Werner came to America from 
Germany and from August 1907 until 
December 1908 he worked in an Ohio 
match factory. In Germany, as in prac- 
tically all civilized countries except the 
United States, the government does not 
permit the use of poisonous phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches. It has 
long been known that where this deadly 
poison is used a terrible disease called 
“phossy jaw” afflicts the workers. The 
government of the United States and 
of the several states, however, still per- 
mits the use of the poison, for which 
there are harmless substitutes. The 
poison is a little cheaper. 

But John Werner came to the United 
States for citizenship. After working 
one year and four months in an 
American match factory he contracted 
“phossy jaw.” His teeth dropped out; 
his jaw bones decayed. He suffered 
excruciating agony. In spite of two 
surgical operations in April, 1909, he is 
condemned to a miserable existence on 
liquid foods. Still able to drag himself 
about, he is not strong enough to work. 

John’s wife took in washing until 
crippled with rheumatism. Then, with 
the help of relatives in the old country, 
she and their one little girl returned to 


WERNER, 


JOHN 


A typical case of phosphorus poisoning. 
Photographed November, 1911. 
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Germany. John Werner, helpless and 
alone, then sued the match corporation, 
under the employers’ liability law, for 
damages. The corporation through its 
attorneys denied “that it was guilty of 
carclessness, negligence, or improper con- 
duct.” John Werner did not get one 


penny. 

Now, with his face in a bandage tied 
in a knot at the crown of his head, he 
drags himself up and down the streets 
of this match factory town, bearing the 
following petition: 


I, JomN WERNER, A NATIVE OF GERMANY, 
WIHIO CAME TO TIIIS COUNTRY FOR CITIZEN- 
STUP, LABORING IN ONE OF ASILLAND'S MAN- 
UFACTURING ESTABLISIIMENTS, CONTRACTED 
A DISEASE OF THE BONES GF SHR FACE. [ 
AM UNABLE TO WORK. “HAVE NO MEANS. BY 


AID OF KINDRED IN TITE FATITERLAND, WIFE 
AND CHILD HAVE GONE f6 TITK OLD COUNPRY, 
AND [| ASK AID FROM THE PEOPLE OF ASITLAND 


TO GET MYSELF INTO PHYSICAL CONDITION 
TO MAKE TILE TRIP AND EXPENSE OF THE 
TRIP TO JOIN TILEM IN TILE FAYUERLAND. 


During the past six months, while 
living alone in a shed near the railroad 
track, he has collected with this appeal 


nearly twenty dollars. The character- 
istic odor of this occupational disease 
forces everyone to shun him. He can 
eat no solid food. Physicians frankly 
state that his case is “hopeless.” 

The story of John Werner is merely 
typical. In spite of the most ex- 
traordinary sanitary precautions, match 
workers in our country still suffer and 
die with this loathsome disease, and 
there are many others to whom early 
death would have been welcome. Ab- 
solute prohibition of the poison is the 
only remedy. 

“Phossy jaw” is an unnecessary dis- 
ease! Congress by passing the Esch 
bill can stop the use of the deadly phos- 
phorus. The Association for Labor 
Legislation appeals to all to urge its 
passage upon their representatives in 
Congress. 


HORATIO ALGER, THEN 
- ‘AND NOW 


— WHEREIN IS SET FORTH THE STORY OF RIP 
VAN WINKLE IN TERMS OF TONY 
THE NEWsBOY 


LEWIS E. PALMER 


“Tony the Newsboy” was his nate 
and Horatio A. Alger was his father. 
Last Saturday we figuratively coaxed 
Tony from between his frayed covers in 
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a Sunday school library (of course he 
was sleeping in an ash barrel) and took 
him to the Boston School Committee. 
He was so pitifully forlorn, all shreds 
and grime and ashes, that we let him sit 
on the floor behind a blackboard where 
he could see but not be embarrassed. 
For though Tony is still a favorite when 
he stays where he belongs, in his book, 
we felt that he might not prove very 
popular among the fifty up-to-date news- 
merchants in the room. Picture him 
crouched down in the chalk dust behind 
the blackboard, watching and listening 
with mouth and eyes and patches agape. 
Judge Harry Hornstein, “aged sixteen, 
sir,’ of the Boston Newsboys’ Trial 
Court, was speaking: “I am not here to 
do any electioneering today, fellows. I 
have been serving on the Trial Court for 
a year now and my term of office is over. 
It’s up to you fellows representing over 
fifty schools here in Boston to elect a new 
board today and we all want to see the 
best boys win out, no matter what their 
color or religion or school is. The 
court during the past year had tried to 
give every fellow a square deal, and al- 
though some of us don’t know very much, 
about jurisprudence we've been on the 
job for justice to all and I think you fel- 
lows will agree with me. It’s poor busi- 
ness to sell before six o'clock in the 
morning, because a fellow that sells be- 
fore that time don’t get enough sleep at 
night and is dopey the next day in school. 
If you want to grow up to be a bum, the 
best way to start in is to sell late at 
night to the sports who ought to be home 
in bed. If you’re on the job with your 
badge during the hours when you ought 
to be on the job, you won’t run up 
against this court or any other court.” 
We thought we saw Tony slink back 
a little farther into the corner when 
Philip Davis, the supervisor of licensed 
minors, introduced the five candidates for 
the three positions in the Trial Court. 
A little Irish chap from South Boston, 
an aspirant for the bench, explained that 
he could make up in ability what he 
Jacked in size. A colored boy from Dor- 
chester modestly set forth his claims. A 
German from English High and a Jew 
from the High School of Commerce told 
just why they should be elected judges. 
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Then the balloting started. There was 
a rumor that the slate had been “fixed,” 
but in reality the votes were split from 
the head of the ticket down. In Tony’s 
day there weren't such things as news- 
boy republics, and so Tony was more 
aghast than ever when he saw that the 
balloting included a captain general and 
a general secretary as well as the three 
judges for the Trial Court. Each cap- 
tain of newsboys from the fifty schools 
had a vote for each candidate, some of 
the delegations carrying over 200 votes 
from their respective districts and some 
swinging not more than twenty. The 
final count showed that the Trial Court 
for 1911-12 will consist of Michael Ber- 
man, Ab Resnick, and Henry Brown, a 
colored boy. The captain general will 
be James Biederman, and the general 
secretary Joseph lax. 

When the cheering was over we 
thought of Tony in his patched trousers 
and ragged shirt. But Tony had gone 
back to his ash barrel in the Alger book. 
Newsboy republics and newsboy courts 
had made him homesick. 

The Boston Newsboys’ Republic con- 
sists of all newsboys between the ages 
of eleven and fourteen licensed by the 
School Committee, as distinguished from 
the older boys licensed by the City 
Council. The republic has some citizens 
over fourteen who attend school and 
agree not to smoke, gamble, short change, 
or do anything whatever unbecoming a 
young citizen. It has been in existence 
for about four years and is a self-govern- 
ing scheme applied to the needs of the 
trade. It is made up of 3,000 licensed 
newsboys, 100 additional captains and 
lieutenants elected annually by the boys 
according to school districts, a chief cap- 
tain, a general secretary, and seven*dis- 
trict captains. 

The Newsboys’ Trial Court, estab- 
lished about a year ago, is the republic’s 
department of justice. The court con- 
sists of three newsboy judges elected from 
the ranks of the captains, a clerk, and 
two adult judges appointed by the School 
Committee. The court deals with all vio- 
lations of license regulations and minor 
troubles which before had clogged the 
Juvenile Court. A year’s trial has proved 
the newsboy’s court a success. 
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RELIGION IN SOCIAL ACTION 


I 
LIFE AND RELIGION 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


[THE SERIES OF ARTICLES ON RELIGION IN SocIAL ACTION WHICH PROFESSOR TAYLOR 
BEGINS IN THIS NUMBER WAS SUGGESTED BY THOSE WHO THROUGH THE MEN AND RELIGION 
Forwarp MoveMENT HOPE TO RECRUIT THE MEN IN ALL RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
PRACTICAL SOCIAL SERVICE IN THEIR RESPECTIVE COMMUNITIES, 

THE BROADER PURPOSE OF THE SERIES, HOWEVER, IS TO INSPIRE AND INFORM LOCAL GROUPS 
OF PUBLIC-SPIRITED PEOPLE IN SERVING THEIR RESPECTIVE LOCALITIES IN THE MOST PRACTICAL 
WAYS. 

BEGINNING WITH A SURVEY OF THE COMMON GROUND ON WHICH ALL MAY MEET TO CO- 
OPERATE, UNDER THE SANCTION OF BOTH RELIGIOUS AND PATRIOTIC MOTIVES, PROFESSOR TAYLOR 
WILL PROCEED TO EMPHASIZE THE INDIVIDUAL LIFE AS A SOCIAL PRODUCT, BOTH AS A FIELD FOR 
SOCIAL CULTIVATION AND AS A FORCE TO BE USED FOR COMMUNITY WELFARE. HE WILL THEN CON- 
SIDER THE RELATIONSHIPS WHICH CONSTITUTE BOTH LIFE AND RELIGION, IN ARTICLES DEVOTED 
SUCCESSIVELY TO THE FAMILY, NEIGHBORSHIP, INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND RELATIONS, 
POLITICAL FUNCTIONS, AND THE AGENCIES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

UNDER THIS LAST HEAD HE WILL SUGGEST LINES OF CO-OPERATION BETWEEN PRIVATE 
CITIZENS AND PUBLIC OFFICIALS, CIVIC AUTHORITIES AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES, AND WILL GO 
INTO SUCH DETAILS AS THE CO-OPERATION OF LOCAL GROUPS WITH COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
CITY COUNCILS, THE HEADS OF MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENTS, SUPERINTENDENTS AND MANAGERS 
OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, AND THE CO-OPERATION OF VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS WITH EACH 
OTHER AND WITH THE CHURCH. 

THE SERIES WILL CONCLUDE WITH AS CONCRETE DEMONSTRATION AS POSSIBLE OF THE 
PRACTICABILITY OF CO-OPERATIVE UNITY FOR ALL THE FORCES MAKING FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS, PUBLIC 
WELFARE, AND PROGRESS IN EVERY AMERICAN LOCAL COMMUNITY. THE INSTALMENTS WILL NOT 
LACK FOR GRAPHIC HUMAN INTEREST WINNOWED BY PROFESSOR TAYLOR’S BROAD FRATERNALISM, 


AND DRAWN FROM HIS EXPERIENCES AS MINISTER, 


Tue EnpirTors. | 


LIFE IS RELATIONSHIP 


Life and religion are alike. They 
were meant and made to be one and the 
same. A human life consists in largest 
part of its relations with other lives. 
There is no “self-made man.” If any 
of us could be put in a chemist’s retort, 
and by some strange alchemy every- 
thing were extracted from him that 
mother and father, brother and sister, 
playmate and schoolmate, teacher and 
work-fellow, wife and child, pastor and 
partner, author and speaker, the world’s 
literature and the life of his own day 
and generation have put into him, who 
would dare to look at himself in the 
glass? Could any one recognize him- 
self? Every one of us would be noth- 
ing less than a blasphemy of his former 
self. For each and all the capacities 
and powers which constitue selfhood 
and come closest to being himself, the in- 
dividual is dependent upon and indebted 
to others. Every human life is a social 
product, produced by the co-operation of 
many other lives. Every one of us who is 
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SETTLEMENT WORKER, AND CITIZEN,— 


honest must put down on thre credit 
side of life’s ledger all others who have 
invested any part of their lives in him, 
and, with Paul, write himself down, “I 
am debtor.” 


RELIGION IS RELATIONSHIP 

Religion, like life, is relationship. No 
other word is so interchangeable with it. 
It is the ideal of what the relation of 
the one man should be to the one God 
and to every other man. 

The religion both of Judaism and 
Christianity consists of their founders’ 
ideal of the relation of man to God as 
Father and man to man as_ brother 
which is being progressively experi- 
enced by the individual and gradually 
fulfilled in the life of the community 
and the history of the race. 


THE BIBLE A BOOK OF LIVES 


The Bible is the story of the way in 
which these relationships were realized. 
Godward and manward, in the personal 
experiences of typical individuals and in 
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the history of selected family, national, 
and racial groups. It is the book of 
lives and therefore the Book of Life. 
It gives life through lives. It is biog- 
raphy and history, the life story of God 
and man. The book of Genesis is Ab- 
raham’s life put to press between the 
times of Ur of the Chaldees and the 
eternity of the Lord God Almighty, 
whose friend he was, with whom he 
walked and talked. In Exodus we see 
the patriarchal households becoming the 
People of Isreal, the “kingdom of 
priests,’ as Moses’ life emerges from 
the age of the Pharoahs into Jehovah’s 
leadership. In great succession the 
books of the Old Testament and the 
New bear the sign manual, if not the 
names, of the men and women through 
whose lives they were produced. They 
have the earth flavors of every land 
from which they sprung at the touch of 
life from God’s skies upon the soil of 
man’s earth. 


LIVES ARE ITS LETTERS 


Leaves of life—God’s life in man— 
censtitute the sacred literature. Hu- 
man lives are the letters, the characters, 
the very types in which the Word is 
written. Men, women, and children; 
families and tribes; neighborhoods and 
fellowships; nations, peoples, and races 
live, move, and have their being in this 
Book of books, par excellence the Book 
of Life. In form and substance the 
Scriptures of both Testaments are biog- 
raphy and genealogy, history and experi- 
ence, folk lore and personal epistles, 
songs and sighs of the soul and of 
peoples. These are the warp and woof 
of which the spirit weaves the pattern 
of the religious life upon the inspired 
word. David and the psalmists of 
Israel, and the singers of the Advent, 
wrought into music the divine psycho- 
logy of the human soul. And in their 
songs they rise to the heights of man’s 
aspiration and sink to the depths of 
his sin and despair. The seers are the 
interpreters of God to the people and 
of the people to themselves. Their 
prophecy is the interpretation of his- 
tory. Their history is the spirit of 
prophecy. Their religion was _ states- 
manship. And their statesmanship was 
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so true to their own times that it applies , 
to all times. 

The Gospels are memoirs of evangel- 
ists, memoranda of what they saw and 
heard of Jesus, and of what they told 
others about him. The first and great- 
est theologian of the Church was its 
first and greatest missionary. It was 
in the heat and by the power of his 
passion to win men’s souls that Paul 
wrought the facts of his own experi- 
ence with God and men into the formu- 
lated truth of the epistles, for the teach- 
ing of those whom he had evangelized. 
Thus faith is identified with life 
throughout the Scriptures. But none of 
its seers or singers emphasizes this fact 
more than St. John, whose name seals 
the document with which the volume of 
the sacred book is closed. He never 
reduces truth to an abstract faith. 
Faith to him is always believing, always 
the verb of action, always the doing of 
the truth. He declares “the life, the 
eternal life, . . . which we have beheld, 
and our hands handled.” And the final 
glimpse which this last survivor of the 
apostles caught of Christianity trium- 
phant was not in another world, but in 
this one; not of a Church, but of a 
“Holy City "not of a mere multitude 
of saved souls, but of the “nations of 
them which are saved,’ organized into 
a saved human society, in which “the 
tabernacle of God is with men and he 
will dwell with them and they shall be 
his people and God himself shall be with 
them and be their God.” 


RELIGIOUS LIFE THE COMMON DENOMINATOR 


Far more than belief, the religious 
life inspired by the old Testament and 
the New has been always and every- 
where the same. The lives growing 
out of the doctrine, more than the 
forms of the doctrine out of which they 


grow, stand the historic test of 
catholicity, “semper ubique.’ Beliefs 
change, vary, shift their emphasis. 


But the godly life, like God himself, 
remains the same. It is the Messianic 
life that links the Old Testament to the 


New. It is Christian living which iden- 
tifies contemporary experience with 
primitive Christianity. The common 


denominator of all the sects is the real 
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religious life being lived by their mem- 
bers. 
TRUTH COMING TO THE BIRTH 

Dr. Austin Phelps, the great pro- 
fessor at Andover Seminary, thus ac- 
counts for the Bible: ‘Divine communi- 
cations to the world have always been 
made through the medium of real life. 
Living men live a great truth, and so 
truth comes to the birth. The Bible is 
almost wholly history and _ biography. 
Abstract knowledge is given in it only 
as interwoven with the wants and ex- 
periences of once living generations. 
God took out of the circle of universal 
history a single segment, and the result 
is a revelation. Men live under special 
divine superintendence and_ illumina- 
tion, and the product is—a Bible. So 
all the great truths which have moved 
the world have been lived. They have 
been struck out by collision of thought 
with the living necessities of the world.” 


THE FIELD AN INSPIRATION TO THE WORK 

The whole great field for human ser- 
vice and religious work is a primary 
source of information and inspiration. 
If the Scriptures contain the spring 
whence the head-waters flow, the field 
marks the channel through which the 
river of life streams forth into all the 
world. If the divine Word contains 
the incentive and marching orders for 
the work, the work with the Word is 
its contemporaneous expositor. We 
“know the doctrine” only as we “do the 
truth.” When the believer or the church 
has had no use for the faith, it has been 
of no use to either—“without works 
dead.” The marching orders of the 
Church are like the sealed orders to the 
navy which are to be opened, read, and 
obeyed when at sea. 


BASIS IN NATURE FOR FAITH 

Nature is foundation for the sup- 
ernatural. The natural instincts of men 
are the ground-work for the super- 
structure of faith. From self-con- 
sciousness we rise to God-consciousness. 
And the consciousness of God rounds 
out and perfects our true self-con- 
sciousness, in relation to the selfhood 
of God and fellow-men. The instinct 
of reverence is the basis upon which are 
built the spirit and forms of worship. 
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From the innate sense of account- 
ability are developed the conviction 
of sin and repentance toward God. 
Faith is founded upon the universal ex- 
perience of dependence, from infancy 
to old age, from birth to death.’ The 
yearning for fellowship, in the loneli- 
ness of the human soul, leads up di- 
rectly to communion with the Father of 
our spirits and to the “Communion of 
saints.” Even those who think, as 
Kingdon Clifford thought, that “science 
has taken God to the confines of the 
universe and bidden him a respectful 
adieu,” seldom fail to feel his ‘‘sense of 
utter loneliness at the loss of one’s 
cradle faith,” in the thought that “the 
Great Companion is dead.” Black old 
“Sojourner Truth” reinspired the faith 
and courage of Frederick Douglas in 
the struggle for the freedom of the 
slave by rising in the audience after he 
had struck a note of despair and ask- 
ing, “Frederick, is God dead?” 


FAITH VERIFIED BY FITTING LIFE 


Thus all human experience verifies 
the fact to which St. Augustine gave 
currency in the coin current of the 
realm, “Thou has made us for thyself, 
and our souls are ever restless until 
they rest in thee.” So we must look 
in human nature for the counterpart of 
the divine ideal of man. For some- 
thing of that ideal is written on the 
hearts of men as truly as upon the 
sacred page. In seeing that the world’s 
great heart, and every human life that 
shares the pulsations of the race, are 
as truly made for essential religion as 
religion is made to fit and form the life 
of every human being, we discover the 
most convincing evidence of religious 
faith. In claiming that being religious 
is nothing less, and yet can be nothing 
more, than making the most of our- 
selves and doing the best by others, and 
so becoming what we were meant and 
made to be, by the best help from Father 
God and brother men, we are laying 
the most natural basis for the appeal of 
the “like common faith.” 

The whole world of man’s life rolls 
through the Scripture. Having the 
range of its area, one moves in a larger 
sphere than his own life-contacts or 
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any one age of earth’s history will 
open to him. The world revealed there 
is larger than the earth can be to any- 
one at any one time or place. One 
meets there all kinds of men, types of 
character, and conditions of life with 
which he comes in personal contact, and 
many more. In its heavenward and 
earthward reach, the Bible-visioned life 
“lives eternal life in time,’ as Harnack 
says. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS AS INTERPRETERS 


But even this does not compensate 
the religious worker for the lack of 
personal contact with fellow men. ‘To 
know men only as seen in Bible char- 
acters and conditions is no substitute 
for knowing our own neighbors and our 
own times. For the men and women of 
the Bible are there as types and inter- 
preters of our contemporaries, not as 
substitutes for them. They cannot ren- 
der us the service for which they have 
their being in the letter unless we let 
them lead us out into life. And yet the 
fact that so many of those who have 
deprived themselves or have been de- 
prived of these life-contacts have, in 
spite of this fact, not because of it, been 
able to understand and help their fellow 
men so conspicuously as religious biog- 
raphy has shown them to have done 
proves the Scriptures to be a very real 
source for the study of human nature. 
Nothing else accounts for the success 
of these secluded lives, lived within such 
limited areas, and restricted to such re- 
mote knowledge of practical affairs. 
But far more effective would these 
merely Bible-taught men and women 
have been if they had known more of 
the world, and had been able with dear 
old John Bunyan to say, in the words of 
his prologue to the Pilgrim’s Progress: 

O then come hither 

And lay thy head, thy heart, my book 

together. 

Through all their history and biog- 
raphy the Scriptures guide us to the 
very originators and founders of the 
ministries committed to ourselves. We 
stand at the birthplace and hour of their 
life and power, within the laboratory of 
their inmost souls—where their experi- 
ence crystallized into their magnificent 
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conceptions, by the forge and anvil of 
their trials and toils where were 
wrought the tools and implements of 
their achievements. Now watch for the 
coming of the impulse they receive. 
To many of them its coming is described 
by the phrase which forms the preface 
to most of their deeds and to some of 
their lives, “And the word of the Lord 
came.” This impulse to work “came” 
to prompt Abraham’s_ emigrant-faith 
and pilgrimage to the fatherland (Gen. 
Xil. I; xv. I, 4); Joshua’s self-conquest 
for the conquering of Canaan (Josh. 1. 
I, 7-9); Samuel’s childlike soul to be 
the father of the prophets (1 Sam. 111. 
I-3, 21; iv. 1); Elijah’s lion-heart for 
every turn in his mighty career (1 
Kings XVil..1-5, 9; XVill, 1, 31, 36, xtx.0) 
Xxi., 17,285" 2) Kings ai, 2-6) leaianis 
humble mind to “send” him to sing the 
oratorio of the Messiah (Isaiah vi. 8) ; 
Jeremiah’s faltering faith to set him 
to “pluck up and to break down and to 
destroy and to overthrow, to build and 
to plant’ (Jer. 12, 4710) 3) the courage 
of all the heroes of faith enshrined in 
Hebrews, eleventh chapter, that West- 
minster Abbey of Scripture. 

Thus also through the New ‘Testa- 
ment and church history Christian 
biography might be scanned to see how 
the Word “came” to the great world- 
workers. It came on the wings of 
mother’s prayer to Augustine when, as 
Harriet Beecher Stowe said, this ‘‘soul- 
friend loved him not for what he was 
or had been, but for what by God’s 
great grace he might become.” It came 
to Francis of Assisi and made him 
every one’s hero-saint, to Xavier and 
gave him the glow of heart and tongue 
of flame which lit up so much of the 
world. It “came” to the monk Martin 
before he became the world’s Luther, 
and to the Wesleys, prompting their 
evangel of persuasive song and speech. 
It came to a Coleridge and thus made 
the Bible divine to him because | it 
“found” him. At the knee of his 
motherly nurse it came to a Shaftesbury 
and shaped him in the philanthropic 
mold of Christian manhood and states- 
manship which the hardship of his 
early school and the previous influence 
of political life could neither disfigure 
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nor destroy. Inspiration inspires or 
loses its claim to be inspired. 


DIVINE COMMISSION AND CREDENTIAL 


A commission and credential for hu- 
man service is issued both by the Old 
Testament and the New. To each and 
all we meet the requirements for work. 
The ideal of the one is “a kingdom of 
priests, a holy nation” (Exodus 19:6), 
and the other “a royal priesthood, a 


holy nation, a people for God’s own pos- 


Session” (1 Peter-2: 9, 10). The min- 
istering membership is the only recog- 
nized constituency of the churches of 
both testaments. 

There must be a whole world of work 
if there is to be a whole kingdom of 
workers, a whole people of priests com- 
missioned to do it. And there is. For 
the extent and diversity of the field are 
as great as and even greater than the 
number and aptitudes of the workers. 
Opportunities for service always ex- 
ceed the trained capacities to render it. 
To the call of God and the demands of 
this world field, the church itself and the 
larger fellowship of human service are 
the response. All that men need them 
to be God meant his churches to be. 
There are as many kinds of work to be 
done as there are kinds of people and 
diversities of human nature to do them. 
“To each one his work.” One need not 
choose nor refuse another’s work. 
“Every man is a once to the spoken 
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word.” There are few men and women 
whom God cares to repeat. It re- 
quired the gospels of four evangelists 
to speak the gospel of that one great 
Christ-life. There are diversities of 
gifts and workings, but the same spirit. 
The ministering body “has not one 
member but many,” and the many mem- 
bers of that one body are warned that 
“eye cannot say to the hand, I have no 
need of thee; nor, again, the head to 
the feet, I have no need of you. They, 
though members of the body which 
seem to be more feeble, are necessary.” 
So far from permitting any fellow 
Christian to think that he is “not of the 
body,” St. Paul neither allows that 
the working body can do without the ser- 
vice of every one of its members nor ad- 
mits that any member can really share the 
life of the body if he does not do his 
own work for and with it. As each 
ef the returned exiles was expected to 
rebuild the walls of Zion “over against 
his own house,” so the apostolic com- 
mission is “now, ye are the body of 


Christ and members each in his part.” 


Life and religion are thus seen to be 
counterparts of each other, according 
to the account which the Bible gives 
us of both, and according to our own 
experience of each. Human lives, 
singly and together, and far more to- 
gether than singly, are thus shown to be 
both the field and force for the work of 
religion. 


THE COST OF THE CRANBERRY SAUCE 


CHARLES L- CHUTE 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


In agriculture the seasonal character of 
the work is an ever-recurring problem. 
At certain times in the year, particu- 
larly during the harvesting season, there 
arises an urgent demand for labor—a de- 
mand hard to satisfy. This problem con- 
fronts the grower of all small fruits. In 
harvesting the cranberry crop in our east- 
ern states the problem of meeting the 
great temporary demand for labor was 


for many years an acute one, and many 
a cranberry crop  was_ sacrificed to 
early frosts because of a lack of hands 
to gather the scattered harvest. In re- 
cent years, however, this problem has 
been solved from the standpoint of the 
growers by recourse to the crowded 
immigrant colonies in our large cities. 
Most of the cranberries which are in 
so great demand all over the country 
this year were picked by Italian and 
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A FAMILY AT WORK. 
Father, mother, boy of five. and girl of three, 
working together. 


Portuguese men, women, and children 
—no small proportion by the children. 
After the publication in THE Survey 
of the results of an investigation made 
last year for the National Child Labor 
Committee into the work and living con- 
ditions of Italian cranberry pickers in 
New Jersey, indignant protests were 
made by certain prominent growers in 
that state. A leading newspaper took 
up the cudgels for the growers. New 
Jersey has been libeled; evils had been 
exaggerated ; conditions were misrepre- 
sented. However, the quarrel. was not 
so much over the facts found as over 
their general application and the varying 
interpretations put 
upon those facts. 
Upon the return 
of the brief cran- 
berry picking sea- 
son this year, bring- 
ing the usual migra- 
tion of great num- 
bers of families 
from the cities to 
the bogs, a new 
and more thorough 
investigation was 
undertaken by the 
organization which 
began it last year. 
This has just been 
completed. Agents 
visited cranberry 
growing sections 
of Massachusetts 
and covered most 


See THR Survey for 
January 7, 1911. 
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of the larger plantations in the 
four cranberry producing counties of 
New Jersey. In general, it may be said 
that all the essential facts of unrestricted 
child employment, loss of several weeks’ 
schooling to thousands of children, an 
un-American system of labor under a 
padrone, and the crowded and unsanitary 
camps reported last year were this year 
again found to be the rule rather than 
the exception. Young children were 
found working long hours under a pa- 
drone, in Massachusetts as in New Jer- 
sey, and families were crowded into un- 
sanitary shacks. However, as a much 
greater proportion of the harvesting in 
Massachusetts is done by means of 
“scoops” operated largely by Portuguese 
men, the evils of family migration and 
child and woman labor were found to be 
not as extensive as in New Jersey, where 
nearly all the picking is done by hand. 
This year, in the latter state, there was 
somewhat less crowding, slightly shorter 
hours, and less Sunday work, due to a 
smaller crop. Otherwise the situation 
has not improved, except in the housing 
conditions on one bog. 

In New Jersey the picking is done 
almost entirely by large gangs of Italians. 
These gangs are largely recruited in 
Philadelphia by padrones employed by 


CHILDREN OF TIE PICKERS. 
All work except the two babies. 
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' the growers. These padrones take ad- 
vantage of their ignorant countrymen if 
they can, charging them varying amounts 
for the privilege of a job and obtaining 
a “rake-off” on transportation rates. In 
seven cases padrones were paid a com- 
mission on each bushel of berries picked ; 
on the other bogs they were paid wages. 
They are usually given the commissary 
privilege as well. The padrone always 
prefers to engage the large family with 
many children, for this means many 
pickers and of a sort more easily satis- 
fied with the low rate of wages. 

When picking begins the entire family 
may be seen on the bog. Babies are left 
to amuse themselves as best they may, 
while all the children who are old enough 
work. Upon seventeen of the bogs vis- 
ited, where a careful count was made, 
32 per cent of the pickers were found to 
be under fourteen, 18 per cent were un- 
der ten years of age, and on twelve bogs 
some children under five were seen work- 
ing. These children are encouraged, 
when they are not compelled, by both the 
padrone and the parents to keep at 
work throughout the long day. 

The work is in the open and un- 
doubtedly has its healthful features; but 
among the conditions which make it un- 
suitable for young children are the pre- 
vailing wetness of the ground and the 
swarms of mosquitoes from which the 
workers suffer constantly. Many of the 
padrones are rough in dealing with 
the children. Heavy boxes must be car- 
ried to and fro and the boxes vary in 
size, although the price paid per meas- 
ure remains the same. All these con- 
ditions are of constant recurrence. 

The worst evils are in the camps, where 
the children live from five to seven weeks. 
The surroundings are often unspeakable. 
The congestion out-slums the city. 
Families of five, six, and even eight were 
found living in one room measuring six 
by eight feet, without any sanitary 
provisions whatever. They are not even 
provided with screens against the swarm- 
ing mosquitoes. Barracks measuring 
eighteen by thirty feet were found hons- 
ing sixty to seventy-five people. Refuse 
and filth of all kinds pervade these dwell- 
ings and are scattered about the doors 
and windows. Yet certain growers claim 
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that the children return to their city 
homes after a life under such conditions 
in better health than when they came 
out. Their condition when seen in the 
camps does not justify the claim. 

Much might be done by the growers 
under the pressure of public opinion to 
improve these conditions. Four sugges- 
tions have already been made to one of 
their number, as follows: 


(1) That children of tender years be ex- 
cluded from regular labor. 


(2) That temporay schools be established 
on the larger plantations which children of 
school age shall attend for part of each day. 


(3) That the hours of work for children 
under fourteen be shortened. 


(4) That reasonable supervision be given to 
housing conditions, so that the quarters pro- 
vided shall be adequate, decent, and sanitary. 


But, apart from voluntary action on 
the part of progressive growers, there 
is in the New Jersey situation a problem 
for the school authorities of two states 
which perhaps can be solved only 
through new legislation. Many hundreds 


“SCOOPERS” AT WORK. 


Men gathering cranberries with “scoops.” Few 
children are employed here. 


s 


A TYPICAL BARRACKS. 
Contains twenty rooms, each six feet by seven and. one-half feet. 


of children from Philadelphia lose at 
least six weeks’ school attendance at the 
beginning of the school year. Some 
of these lose much more through failure 
to return to school promptly after the 
picking season is over. The compulsory 
school laws of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey should not be set aside for the 
benefit of the cranberry growers whose 
profits are already large, however will- 
ing the parents may be to profit by the 
labor of the children. These children 
need their full schooling. If they cannot 
be reached by Pennsylvania laws while 
outside that state, is not New Jersey re- 
sponsible? Why should not her child 
labor law regulate such agricultural em- 
ployments as well as other forms of 
work? 

The evils of this annual migration 
could in such wavs be minimized and 
the children to a degree protected; but 
should we not go further? Is not this 
sporadic family labor inherently bad? 
The employment of children in this in- 
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Over sixty persons are housed here. 


dustry, as in all others, means depressed 
wages and a low standard of living. The 
system itself is intolerable. The whole- 
sale removal of these families is not for 
an outing in the Jersey pines, as one of 
their employers naively expresses it, but 
to labor for the support of the family in 
a region where there are no restrictions 
as to age or sex, hours and conditions of 
labor, nor regulated living conditions. 
On the plantation referred to, the 
largest in New Jersey, housing condi- 
tions are much superior to those in the 
other camps. This was found to be 
the case last year. This year conditions 
have become even better, by the addition 
of several houses, so that the occupants 
of six and one-half by eight foot rooms 
average but a small fraction more than 
three persons to a room. On this bog 
also sanitary outdoor toilets with cement 
base have been erected this year. These 
conditions were not found on any other 
of the twenty-three plantations visited 
in New Jersey. 
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IFTY miles straight north 
of the City of Brotherly 
k Love and some ten miles 
from Nazareth is the town 
of Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. On the north side 
of the Lehigh river is the old town 
founded by Moravian pilgrims in 
1741. Church and school and 
theological seminary stand there 
to-day, the monuments of those 
early missionary pioneers. Across 
the river is South Bethlehem, a 
lusty offspring that has outdist- 
anced the parent. There Lehigh 
University stands, and there the 
smoke rolls forth fromahundred . Z 
stacks of the Bethlehem Steel ‘% 
Corporation. On the 
north bank young men are 
studying the lives of the 
martyrs and the history of 
the Church. On the south 
bank they are studying 
metallurgy and mechanics. 
On the north side of the 
river the quiet residential 
streets suggest only peace ; 
on the south side ten thou- 
sand men at furnace and 
lathe and forge are mak- 
ing the implements of 
warfare. On one side is the idealism of 
the old world; on the other the mater- 
ialism of the new. 

As you walk up Main street in Beth- 
lehem from the railroad station you pass 
on your right the Young Ladies’ Semi- 
nary, with its colonial hall, which was 
used as a general hospital by the con- 
tinental army under George Washing- 
ton. Turn the corner past the seminary 
and go on to the right. That brings you 
opposite the Central Moravian Church 
with its high belfry overlooking the 
whole town. Going on you pass the 
Widows’ House, where the church pro- 
vides a home for the women in its mem- 
‘bership left without support; then the 
Gemeinhaus built in 1741, the first 
house of worship in Bethlehem; then the 
old Seminary, standing back from the 
street; and after that the Sisters’ House. 
Turn the next corner to the left and you 
come to the old Moravian cemetery, on 
a hill in the very center of Bethlehem. 
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The trombone choir in the bel- 
fry of the Moravian church which 
ushers in the festal days with 
sacred music. 


Ill 


On three different occasions I 
have found myself a visitor in 
Bethlehem. It was on my first 
visit that I discovered the old cem- 
etery, and on each subsequent visit 
I haves rettirned to. it. “It lias sa 
. fascination about it, for it represents 

in a wonderful manner the hopes, 
the faith, and the character of 
the pioneer Settlers)” You can 
walk through that little city of 
the dead and read the motives 
of those determined men and 
women who left their native soil 
over one hundred and seventy 
years ago to make a new home 
in the wilds of America; you can 
read there what America meant 
to them, and what sort 
of society they believed 
should be established on 
this new soil. 

The resting-places of 
the ~dead here’ are (not 
marked by replicas of the 
Parthenon nor by lofty 
granite or marble shafts 
nor even by broken pil- 
lars. Over each grave is 
a plain flat stone, not up- 
right, but resting hori- 
zontally upon the earth. 

No distinctions appear there. Old and 
young, rich and poor, master and ser- 
vant, white men, red men, and black men 
are sleeping side by side, each with the 
same little white stone, of nearly uni- 
form size, telling only where he was 
born and when he died. Side by side 
with “Michael of the Minnissinge Na- 
tion” lies “Johan Bernhard Mueller, 
born Apr. 19, 1761, in Wirtemberg, 
dep. June 6, 1757;” and beside the grave 
of “Simeon of the Delaware Nation, 
born 1680, dep. Oct. 17, 1756,’’ is that 
of “John Lighton, born Dec. 8th, 1706, at 
Dondy, Scotland, dep. Aug. 23, 1756.” 

At nearly the extreme edge of the 
cemetery there is a stone, differing in 
no way from the others. It reads: 


DAVID NITSCHMANN 
FOUNDER 
OF BETHLEHEM WHO FELLED THE 
FIRST TREE TO BUILD TIE FIRST HOUSE 
BORN SEPT, 18TH, 1676 
IN Moravia 


DIED APRIL 15TH, 1758. 
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Next to the grave of the founder is 
that of 


JOHN FREDERIC 
CAM MERHOVF 
HPISCOPUS FRATRUM 
Born, JULY 28; 1721; 


NEAR MAGDEBURG 
DEPARTED APRIL 28, 
1751 


AT BrruoLEHEM 


And then next after these two is a stone 
with a long inscription upon it—the long- 
est, I think, in the cemetery... It is*this: 


IN MEMORY OF 
TSCHOOP, A Mowican INDIAN 
WHO IN HOLY BAPTISM APRIL 16TH 
1742 RECEIVED THE NAMB OF 
JOHN 
ONDE OF THR FIRST FRUITS OF THE 
MISSION: AT SHEKOMEKO, AND A 
REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF THE 
POWER OF DIVINE GRACE, WHEREBY HE 
BECAME A’ DISTIGUISHED TBRACHER 
AMONG HIS NATION, 

HE DEPARTED THIS LIFE IN FULL 
ASSURANCE OF FAITH AT BHYTHLEHEM 
AUGUST 27TH, 1746. 

“THERE SHALL BE ONE FOLD AND 

ONE SHEPHERD.” JOHN X 16. 


Just a short distance away are the 
graves of “Christian an African, Born 
and dep. 1747,” and of “William, son of 
Johannes, an East Indian, and of Mag- 
dalen an African.” 

Christian humility, a human brother- 
hood that knew no bounds of rank or 
color, pure democracy—these are the 
principles that those pioneers brought 
with them to the New World; and there 
in that little Moravian cemetery in Beth- 
lehem the story of their faith and works 
is chiseled so plainly in those simple 
stones that he who runs may read. It is 
an odd commentary that it was in the 
steel plant just over the river from this 
settlement dedicated to the worship of 
God and the love of man that in 1910 the 
workmen had to strike before they could 
make the public understand that they 
were getting no opportunity either 
to worship God or to know their fellow 
men—because they were obliged to work 
seven days a week, Sabbaths and all. And 
the local public shrugged its shoulders 
and said the men had better get back to 
work and quit makine such “irresponsi- 
ble, inflammatory, and untrue” state- 
ments, which were working the “great 
pecuniary loss of the business interests 
and of the invested capital of our citi- 
zens: 


Yes, it is an odd commentary. But 
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what have the Moravians up there in the 
cemetery and the 1,900 Moravians now 


- members of the Central Church in Beth- 


lehem to do with that? And what have 
the thousands of other churchmen in the 
Bethlehems, Lutheran, Reformed, Catho- 
lic, Methodist, Presbyterian, and the 
rest—what have they to do with it? Not 
much, perhaps. And then again, perhaps, 
a good deal. But let me tell some more 
about Bethlehem before we come to that. 

When the Moravian pilgrims came to 
America they came, like the Pilgrim 
Fathers of Mayflower fame, because they 
had been persecuted on their native soil. 
They had been driven from Moravia and 
had found a shelter first on the estate of 
Count Zinzendorf in Saxony, where they 
remained for nineteen years. And then, 
like the earlier pilgrims who were not 
content to remain in Holland, they came 
to America. Early in 1741, just a little 
handful of them, they built a log house, 
twenty by forty feet, on the north side 
of the Lehigh river near Monocacy creek. 
As soon as that was done they set to work 
building a larger two-story structure 
which they called the “Gemeinhaus,’ a 
substantial structure used as a dwelling 
to-day. This building was “for years 
the center of the greatest Christian activ- 
ity, being at one and the same time church 
and administration office, home and 
school, inn and town hall.” 

There were just two things that the 
founders of this new settlement had to 
do—support themselves, and preach the 
gospel to the Indians. To do the former, 
they formed themselves into an “Econ- 
omy,’ and for the first twenty years the 
settlement was a pure communism. Half 
of them, the “Home Church,” tilled the 
soil, while the other half, the “Pilgrim 
Church,” supported by those at home, 
went out and preached over a radius of 
“scores and hundreds of miles.” Some- 
times a man in the Pilgrim Church would 
come home, and one of the Home Church 
men would be transferred to take his 
place. 

These Moravians were like the Quak- 
ers in some respects. They did not be- 
lieve in war, and so greatly did they rev- 
erence the Deity that they would not 
take an oath. .So, during the Revolu- 
tionary War, they did not join the pa- 
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triot army; they 
knew little about 
the dispute any- 
way. Conse- 
quently they 
were looked up- 
on as Tories, and 
General Charles 
Lee wanted to 
lead an army ‘to 
the settlement 
and destroy it. 
But a better way 
out than that 
was found. The 
Moravian faith 
would not let its 
adherents fight, 
but it did not stand in the way 
of rendering aid to those wounded 
in battle. So the seminary was 
made a hospital for Washington’s 
soldiers. 

Adoration and worship of the 
Father may have been the first 
article of the Moravian creed, but 
the second was clearly service and 
fellowship with man, the brother. 
Hence it was that they won the 
confidence and friendship of the 
Indians, at a time when other 
white men were looked upon as 
deadly enemies. Hence it was that 
they so. tenderly cared for the 
wounded patriot soldiers; and 
hence it was that when they found 


Negro slaves with harsh masters” 
they bought them and _ brought} 


them home to give them back their 
liberty, to employ them as free 
servants, and finally to bury them 
side by side with their honored 
leaders. 

It was not unfitting that this 


center of missionary enterprise and’ 


social service should have the 


.hame of the birthplace of the 


Christ. But the name was given’ 


it under doubly fitting auspices. 
For the first few months after 
they had built the Gemeinhaus the 
place was known simply as the 
“House on the Lehigh.” Then in 
December, 1741, 
Count Zinzen- 
dorf, their friend 
and protector in 
Saxony, came 
to visit them. 
Theor ie aia 
log dwelling 
sheltered both 
the people and 
thre catu ea matt 
was in this house 
that they were 
sitting on Christ- 
ilasi eve, eatten 
having partaken 
of the sacrament 
together. Sud- 
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denly Count Zinzendorf arose and led 
the way past the partition to the part 
where the cattle were stabled, and there 
around the mangers they sang Christmas 
songs. After that they could think of no 
name quite so fitting as Bethlehem. “And 
so,’ says a Moravian historian, ‘“‘Bethle- 
hem, city of David and David’s greater 
Son and ‘House of Bread’ for this 
wilderness it has ever been.” Perhaps 
it hasn’t always been that, but it was 
once—it may be again. ° 

It isn’t necessary to tell how modern 
industry came into this community. It 
came and grew. Men of a score of dif- 
ferent nationalities came to work in the 
steel mills; men of a dozen different 
Variations of the Christian religion. The 
Central Moravian Church with its 1,900 
members is still the largest single con- 
gregation in the Bethlehems; but the 
Catholic, the Lutheran, and the Re- 
formed churches—all have outstripped 
the Moravian church in point of total 
numerical strength. 

But in spite of church institutions Beth- 
lehem is no longer a religious commun- 
ity. Itis industrial. With the coming of 
industry have come conditions of which 
David Nitschmann, founder of Bethle- 
hem, never dreamed. Residents of Beth- 
lehem to-day as a whole are not spend- 
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ing so much thought on the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man as 
did the pioneers, now under their little 
squares of stone in the old grave-yard. 
Some of tiem are, but others apparently 
are spending more time now talking 
of pecuniary interests and invested 
capital. 

It wasn’t an example of the old 
brotherhood when, in 1909, five men were 
discharged because they had signed a pe- 
tition to the management of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation asking for the 
elimination of Sunday work. It wasn’t 
an example of brotherhood when in 1910 
another man was discharged for avoid- 
ing Sunday work, and then three more 
because they served on a committee that 
protested against this man’s discharge. 
Neither were these examples of that 
democratic straightforwardness that en- 
titled every man to the respect of his 
neighbor in the days of Tschoop, the 
Mohican, whose name became John, and 
of William, son of Johannes the East 
Indian and of Magdalen the African. 

What had happened to Bethlehem that 
these things could be? Was it a quiet 
development of a policy foreign to Beth- 
lehem’s natural instincts—a policy im- 
ported, as it were, and not understood or 
known by the people? I cannot tell 
whether Bethlehem knew ; but the outside 
world did not know. For years and 
years the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
had gone ahead making structural shapes 
and rails, guns and armor plate—odd 
enough coincidence that the chief industry 
in a town named for the Prince of Peace 
should be the forging of the instruments 
of war! For years the mills had run and 
there had been no murmur of discontent. 

Most people believe that where there 
are no strikes, there all is well. It is not 
always so. On February 4, roto, after 
those many years of outward content- 
ment, a strike began in one of the 
machine-shops of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. It spread and before long 
the plant was closed down. 

What was it all about? The govern- 
ment wanted to know, because it had 
let some large contracts to the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation. So the Federal 
Bureau of Labor made an investigation 
and a report. 


_ 
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I am not going to reproduce that re- 
port. Get it and read it all for yourself.t 
It’s worth reading. But I am going to 
mention some of the things that the in- 
vestigators found. They found a re- 
markable amount of Sunday work. Out 
of a total of 9,291 men employed, 2,628— 
28 per cent of the entire working force— 
were working regularly seven days a 
week. In addition 1,413 men, who were 
regularly six-day workmen, had been 
obliged to work seven days a week in 
the month prior to the strike; making in 
all 4,041 seven-day workmen; 43.5 per 
cent of the entire force. 

It isn’t necessary to require men to 
work seven days a week in steel mak- 
ing. Most of the 1,413 men who were 
not regular Sunday workers but who 
worked on Sundays in January, I9I0, 
were employed in the machine shops and 
in the steel foundry. There is no tech- 
nical necessity for continuous operation 
in such departments. The reasons must 
have been commercial. But, as stated, 
these men were not regular seven-day 
workers; their regular schedule called 
for Saturday afternoons and Sundays 
free. Of the 2,628 regular Sunday work- 
ers, 542 worked at the rolling mills, 656 
at the open-hearth furnaces, and 263 in 
the fabricating shop—1,461 in the three 
departments. In none of these depart- 
ments is Sunday operation a technical 
necessity. There are dozens of plants in 
this country that close these departments 
down every Sunday. Asa matter of fact 
the blast-furnace department, with 254 
men, was the only important department 
that for technical reasons had to be op- 
erated Sundays. But even here the man- 
agement could arrange to let every man 
off one day in each week, if it provided 
enough men to have a full crew each 
day. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Lackawanna Steel Company, and 
other steel companies are proving to-day 
that this can be done. It is true that the 
twelve-hour, seven-day men at Bethle- 
hem are not engaged in continuous un- 
remitting toil. Theirs are waiting and 
watching jobs to a considerable extent. 


Write to Commissioner Charles TP. Neill of the 
Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C., and ask for 
the report on the Rethlehem strike. Or write to 
the Superintendent of Documents for Senate Docu- 
ment No. 521 of the 61st Congress, 2nd Session. 
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But the continuous, unremitting demand 
on a man’s time made by such jobs is 
utterly to be condemned. 

The federal investigators found that 
twenty-one men out of the 9,184 employed 
were paid 60 cents or more per hour. 
This would be $7.20 or more for a twelve- 
hour day. But 5,618 men, 61 per cent of 
the pay roll, got less than 18 cents an 
hour, or $2.16 for a twelve-hour day, and 
31.9 per cent made less than 14 cents an 
hour, or less than $1.68 for a twelve-hour 
day. Of the methods used to get work 
out of the men who were paid these rates, 
H. L. Gantt, who knows Bethlehem from 
personal experience there, says in his re- 
cent boox: “A complete return to the 
drive method (at Bethlehem) has pro- 
duced a series of labor troubles which 
have culuminated in closing down the 
whole plant.”? 

Before the government set about its 
investigation, the citizens of Bethlehem 
took action. This action was not to gain 
the federal government’s aid in learning 
the truth as to conditions of health and 
labor in the great shops where so many 
townspeople were employed, subject to 
the régime of what was now an outside 
corporation; nor to call on the moral sup- 
port of the country in wresting back from 
the god of toil that Sabbath which nine- 
teen centuries ago the Son of David said 
was “made for man.” The train-load of 
business men of Bethlehem who went 
down to Washington went-there to make 
Congress and the War Department and 
the president believe that the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation was all right; that the 
strikers were all wrong; that the govern- 
ment’s contracts should stand; and that 
the corporation should feel that its in- 


1Twice has the general manager of the com- 
pany told me that the report of the Bureau of 
Labor is unfair, and he has strongly intimated 
that it is untrue. But although on hoth occasions 
I diligently sought to learn in what particular 
the report might be unworthy of credence, and 
although I most earnestly requested that I be 
given the true facts, there has not been up to 
this time an jota of evidence placed before me 
that would discredit the report. Not only that 
but at no time has the manager or any other 
person attacked in my hearing the validity of a 
single statement of fact in the report. I cannot 
accept a general charge of unfairness from men 
who will not discuss particulars. Therefore I 
see no reason to doubt the statements made. On 
the contrary IT am compelled. by the evident care 
in preparation and by the mass of figures shown, 
to accept the report at its face value. 


2WorkK, WAGES AND Prorit, by H. S. Gantt. 
i AKO 
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terests were safeguarded by the loyal 
support of the merchants and the town’s 
best people. For there had been talk in 
the newspapers—as there always is— 
that because of the strike the Bethlehem 
company would move. 

An organization called the Industrial 
Commission, composed of business and 


professional men of the borough of 
Bethlehem, held a meeting and 
passed some resolutions, stating that 


Whereas the object of the industrial com- 
mission is to obtain, protect, and foster in- 
dustries, new and old, protect the welfare 
of the workingman, and to encourage citi- 
zens to invest their money in homes, we de- 
nounce the assertions of the unscrupulous and 
non-resident agitators as irresponsible, inflam- 
matory, and untrue, and destructive of the 
purposes of this commission and of the de- 
velopment of the town, to the great pecuniary 
loss of the business interests and of the in- 
vested capital of our citizens. . . . 

We desire to express our appreciation to 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab for the great things 
he has already accomplished for this com- 
munity, and trust he will not be diverted by 
the unfortunate industrial dissensions from 
continuing to carry out his great plans. We 
stand ready now as in the past to aid him in 
whatever way we can. 


Some of the things that the strike lead- 
ers said during the conflict are of a sort 
for which only round condemnation is 
possible. But none of it was of a sort 
which so offended against truth and man- 
hood as the humble, fulsome resolutions 
passed by these business men in the 
midst of a struggle for ordinary justice, 
carried on by thousand of workmen, 
their fellow towns-people. Had the 
workers looked to them for leadership 
of a higher sort, they would have looked 
in vain. 

And what of the other leaders of the 
community? The fact that the strike 
was in the first instance, as already noted, 
a strike against Sunday work, and that 
the first men to protest had been dis- 
charged off-hand by their superiors, made 
it in its very essence a challenge to the 
churches. 

There is a new federation of church 
organizations to-day called the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. It represents all of the evan- 
gelical denominations and thirty million 
communicants. It is an organization that 
gives promise of great progress in the 
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direction of Christian unity and action. 
Under this organization is a Social Serv- 
ice Commission which has only recently 
been appointed. Its business is to interest 
itself in social welfare and economic 
justice—to bridge the gap between the 
churches and the workers. The Bethle- 
hem strike seemed an opportunity to 
demonstrate that the church can take a 
positive stand for righteousness and fair 
play in an industrial crisis. It was emi- 
nently fitting, too, that this new work, 
designed to bring the church back to 
the common needs of man, should be 
begun in a town called Bethlehem. 
There was special provocation, also, 
for this action. A labor organizer had 
published in the labor press a number 
of serious charges against the Bethle- 
hem ministers. Among other things he 
declared that they had not interested 
themselves at all in the campaign for 
Sunday rest, and that they were, many 
of them, collecting their funds through 
the steel company’s office—a certain 
amount being taken from the pay en- 
velopes of the men affiliated with the 
churches, and the amounts thus collected 
turned over to the church treasuries. It 
was felt that, in justice to all concerned, 
these charges ought to be _ investi- 
gated. The Social Service Commission 
appointed a committee, consisting of 
Charles Stelzle, secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Department of Church and La- 
bor, as chairman; Dr. Josiah Strong, of 
the American Institute of Social Serv- 
ice, and. Pauls Uo Wellove. stomcouto 
Bethlehem. At the committee’s request 
I accompanied them. Against the pro- 
tests of some of the local ministers, this 
committee visited Bethlehem and called 
a meeting in the old Sun Inn, where 
General Washington and Mrs. Washing- 
ton, Paul Jones, Lafayette, and Pulaski 
used to stop. Thirty or forty ministers 
were present. They filled one of the big 
upper rooms, with its white woodwork 
and its sense of detachment from the 
great work shops where huge steel beams 
are being fabricated. Such a meeting of 
ministers never had been held in Beth- 
lehem before—all but one of the entire 
ministerial contingent were there, it was 
said—nor has there been such a meeting 
since. Men met there who scarcely 
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knew one another; the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation had never had over half that 
number at its regular sessions. 

The labor organizer who had made 
the charges was asked to come to the 
meeting also; Mr. Stelzle, as chairman, 
read the charge as to the pay-roll con- 
tributions to the churches and asked the 
ministers if it were true. They denied it 
absolutely. The organizer was asked to 
substantiate his claim by any evidence 
he might have, by citing his informants, 
or in. any other way. 

He refused to give any evidence what- 
ever. It was a very sorry spectacle he 
made, I thought, and I agreed with the 
committee’s report that the charges were 
not substantiated. I am told that the 
organizer has since been dropped by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The meeting was one of intense inter- 
est from beginning to end. Stelzle spoke 
aS a minister and as a workman as 
well. He holds a union card to-day. 
And he told those present that if 
he felt that the church was helpless in 
dealing with such situations as the one 
before them, he would not come to Beth- 
lehem as a minister but as a labor or- 
ganizer. If the church was on the firing 
line, he was with it. While he did not 
spare the labor leader who had no evi- 
dence to offer to support his libel, he 
fearlessly challenged the ministers about 
him to pledge themselves to what might 
be called the national citizenship of the 
churches—to rise above the small pub- 
lic opinion of those towns-people who 
feared for Bethlehem’s undoing, and to 
assert the church’s claim to one day out 
of seven—its claim for such leisure and 
justice among this work-a-day popula- 
tion which had come in upon Bethlehem 
as would make the life and labor of the 
town in keeping with its heritage, its 
story, and religion, in keeping with the 
human heritage of the whole church. 

After the organizer had left, discus- 
sion broke out frankly as to whether 
the ministers had really, all of them, 
grasped the true situation in the strike. 
Some of the pastors of the wealthier 
churches thought that the charges of ex- 
cessive Sunday work in the steel plant 
were unfounded. Their Sunday congre- 
gations had not suffered. But then up 
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rose men from some of the smaller con- 
gregations and those made up of working- 
men. One told of a deacon who had been 
kept from church many Sundays against 
his will because he was a steel worker. 
Another had trouble about his choir be- 
cause some of his best singers had to 
work Sunday mornings. And when one 
minister said that an official of the plant 
had told him that the men need not work 
Sundays unless they wanted to, another 
was there to reply that a member of his 
congregation had told him he was afraid 
he would lose his job if he refused to 
work seven days a week. 

The Federal Council’s committee made 
a report basing its statements relative to 
working conditions on the findings of 
the Bureau of Labor, and its statements 
as to the church situation on the facts 
that were brought out in this meeting. 
It cleared the ministers from the libelous 
charge of the labor organizer, but it criti- 
cized their attitude toward strike and 


strikers. 

It was unfortunate that only the 
criticism was emphasized by the 
papers. It was unfortunate, too, 
that the public got the idea _ that 


the Bethlehem ministers in some un- 
usual and signal manner had failed 
to live up to the standards of the church 
as those standards are customarily recog- 
nized in America. For the committee 
never intended to make Bethlehem the 
scape-goat for the shortcomings of the 
entire church. But the committee did 
right to criticize, for only thus can prog- 
ress come. The author of a play that 
reflected on the standards of the Church 
is reported to have answered, when re- 
buked for it, that no one has so good 
2, right to criticize the church as the sons 
ef the church; <It is exactly (on that 
ground that I, too, claim my right 
to criticize. I believe the Christian 
Church will some day be the greatest 
force existent for social well-being and 
economic justice. In that spirit I speak 
of the attitude taken by the ministers of 
the Bethlehems, and I do so even though 
I feel quite confident that a similar atti- 
tude would have been taken by a major- 
ity of ministers in the industrial centers 
of America. Often in my visits to the 
steel districts I have found such an atti- 
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tude. I must bear witness nevertheless 
to those self-sacrificing, public-spirited 
ministers whom I have met in Pittsburgh, 
in Buffalo, in Chicago, and elsewhere— 
heroic fellows, who despite opposition 
and prejudice and misunderstandings are 
doing men’s work in the world. One 
such Protestant leader especially stands 
out in my mind throughout all these 
events in Bethlehem which I am narrat- 
ing. But the church as a whole has yet 
to learn that saving souls consists in 
saving men; that the spirit can never be 
wholly dissociated from the flesh, so long 
as the body remains the temple of the 
soul. Possibly because of lack of 
knowledge of some of the real problems 
of life, the ministers sometimes deliver 
their heaviest blows against secondary 
evils, while the prime wrongs, the ones 
that dry up the roots of life, may escape 
their wrath. It has been true with re- 
spect to one of the biggest problems of 
the steel industry today—that of Sun- 
day work. There was a movement 
against Sunday work in the Pittsburgh 
district in 1907-8; but its efforts were 
directed more frequently against drug- 
stores, confectionery and fruit stores, 
and amusements, than against the United 
States Steel Corporation, with its thou- 
sands of employes then working the 
long turn, There has been a radical 
change for the better with respect to 
seven-day work within the last two 
years, but it has not been the result of 
the collective protests and aggressive 
campaigning of the churches of Pitts- 
burgh to enforce the Sunday closing 
law against the steel works that has 
brought it about. 

Of course the hostile attitude of some 
of the workingmen towards the church 
is not entirely reasonable, although it is 
a feeling characteristic of the majority. 
They are defiant and they make demands 
beyond the strength of the churches. 
There are, on the other hand, a good 
many steel workers who are loyal mem- 
bers of churches; and the church would, 
I think, have the confidence of all if it 
would boldly withstand industrial op- 
pression and corporate wrong-doing in 
the spirit of the Man who violently drove 
the money-changers out of the temple 
and who denounced to their faces those 
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who laid heavy burdens upon the poor. 

Only one clergyman, a priest of the 
Roman Catholic church, openly voiced 
his indignation over the conditions that 
had been found to prevail in Bethlehem. 
He went to the strikers’ meetings and 
cheered them on.t_ The Protestant min- 
isters, some of them, went to the strik- 
ers’ meetings too. But they did not go 
to encourage the men in their fight 
against conditions that were repugnant 
to every article in Bethlehem’s early 
creed. "They went to conciliate. They 
did not try to help the men establish 
their right to Sunday rest nearly as hard 
as they tried just to end the strike. 

We mustn’t forget that the strikers 
made it hard for the ministers to help 
them. They practically dared the min- 
isters to do anything else but come into 
camp. And then too there were the false 
statements that had been sent out by the 
federation organizer and printed in the 
labor press. It would be hard for any- 
one to co-operate enthusiastically with 
men in a state of mind like that.’ 

But it was terribly unfortunate that 
the ministers could not see that a prin- 
ciple was at stake here—a principle so 
big that they could not afford to think 
of personalities. It was a question of 
fundamental human rights and involved 
several thousand honest, law-abiding 


1A large part of the employes of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, especially the Donidgrant labor 
force, are Roman Catholics. So too is the presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel corporation, In a 
little mountain village of western Pennsylvania, 
where. in the first years of the last century, a 
Russian nobleman who had taken holy orders 
erected a log chapel. and gathered around it one 
of the most devoted Catholic rural settlements 
of the Alleghenys a memorial church has been 
erected, perhaps the most beautiful rural chapel 
in all America. The donor is Mr. Schwab, who 
erew to manhood in Loretto and went to the 
seminary there. So that, in a way, this issne of 
Sunday labor between master and men in Beth- 
lehem was an issue which involved on both sides 
members of this one communion, more than the 
Moravians or the kindred Trotestant Clurehes, 
which are strongest in the English-speaking half 
of town. And in reviewing the course which the 
Protestant ministers took in the events of the 
strike, it must be remembered that however val- 
iantly the individual priest stood out for his 
men, there was no public evidence of concerted 
action on the part of the Catholic Church as a 
whole in support of those who wanted a cessation 
of Sunday toil. 


2They had some _leaders—those strikers—whose 
heads were turned by a little brief authority. 
They wrote a letter containing a request to Sen- 
ator Owen and ended the letter thus: “Should 
we fail to receive a reply from you within a 
reasonable time to this letter, we shall conclude, 
and so publish the fact, that yon are with Mr. 
Schwab and against the workers; that you favor 
long hours, small wages, and the desecration of 
the Sabbath day.” 
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men, who were not responsible for the 
pettiness of their unwise leaders. Good 
men are sometimes blind to the truth. 
The ministers must have been blind, or 
they never would have published a state- 
ment in the local press telling the strik- 
ing workmen that 

only the officials of the company can ac- 
complish the righting of any _ existing 
wrongs! 

The officials, mind you, who had dis- 
charge five men for protesting against 
Sunday work, and three more for men- 
tioning that they were dissatisfied. Or 
they never would have asked the work- 
men: 

Is it reasonable to expect that by attacking 
your employer openly and in secret, by trying 
to destroy his property and his business, you 
can best persuade him to deal generously and 
magnanimously with you? (The italics are 
mine.) 

I do not want to give the impression 
here that the ministers were afraid to 
take the part of the workmen or that 
they were unduly influenced by the steel 
company. Not at all. I have looked 
into the matter and I am confident that 
the churches of the Bethlehems do not 
derive their support from that source. 
But they did not show a positive alleg- 
iance to those things for which they are 
stewards. These ministers in a very 
real and peculiar way are the natural 
custodians of the faith of the founders 
of Bethlehem, which was in an unusual 
degree a faith in men. They forgot that, 
J think, for a little while. It was con- 
travening the established customs in 
Bethlehem to strike for anything, it is 
true. But if John Huss and John Calvin 
and John Knox and Martin Luther had 
cared much for custom—would there 
have been any Protestant churches in 
Bethlehem in 1910? 

So the workmen lost the strike. Along 
in May, 1910, they went back to work. 

Just a month before this article went 
to press I was in Bethlehem. I went 
there to find out how the workmen had 
fared after losing their strike. I did 
not find out much about that. But I 
found out some other things that seemed 
to me rather important. A year and a 
half has gone by since the strike ended, 
and some of the people of Bethlehem 
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are still quibbling about the strike being 
one of non-residents—because some of 
the leaders of it lived in Allentown, a 
few miles away. The people have not 
inquired whether conditions have been 
alleviated. The citizens of Bethlehem 
do not know. Instead, they are still 
ringing the changes on the words “non- 
resident” and “agitator.” 

There has been a slight advance in 
wages since the strike. Some of the 
men who were getting 12% cents an 
hour are now getting 13%. Some who 
were getting 1344 are now apparently 
getting 15. But I was told that there 
are still some men who get no more than 
12% cents an hour. I was also told that 
men paid by the ton have suffered a re- 
duction since IQIO. 

I cannot vouch for the wage figures. 
They were not verified from the pay- 
rolls. But everybody in Bethlehem 


‘knows that Sunday work is going on at 


the steel plant. Nobody outside of the 
company knows how much Sunday work 
there is or how necessary it is, but the 
word has gone forth that it is optional 
with each man—he may work on Sun- 
day or not, just as he pleases. And 
Bethlehem seems to be satisfied with that 
assurance. But nobody has made sure 
of it. And no one can say that the 
system really works. 

How could Sunday work—seven-day 
work—ever be optional with all the em- 
ployes? If it actually is optional, then 
we must understand that the steel com- 
pany runs the plant on Sunday just to 
accommodate its emploves who want to 
work. And if none of the men want to 
work, then the plant will be closed. 
Wouldn't that be allowing a consider- 
able amount of “dictation” in the run- 
ning of “our business?” 

I talked with two foremen who work 
in departments where there is Sunday 
work. One was in the gun department, 
where, he told me, 1500 men work seven 
days a week. They were wary—those 
two foremen. Yes, they said, Sunday 
work was optional; nobody had to do it. 
But when I questioned them further, 
both admitted that they were in the habit 
of “asking” the men to work on Sun- 
days. One of them said that if a man 
didn’t want to work and could give a 
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good reason for not working he would 
“let him off.” And the other said that 
in a slack time, if he were “laying off” 
men, he would let those men go first 
who had objected to working Sundays. 
When I enquired of workmen and in- 
duced others to make inquiries for me, 
I found the idea was strangely prevalent 
that Sunday work is not “optional.” 
Charles M. Schwab, the president of 
the steel company, was in Europe at the 
time of my visit to Bethlehem. Archi- 
bald Johnston and Henry S. Snyder, 
vice-presidents, were also out of the 
country. So I went to the general man- 
ager who was in charge of the works and 
asked him for a pass into the plant so 
that I might see for myself just what 
conditions were. I went.in good faith, 
because I wanted to give the better side 
of the story, if there was a better side, 


and to give due credit for improvements. 


in labor conditions if any had been 
made. 

But the general manager would not 
give me a pass. He would not tell me 
whether any improvements had been 
made or were contemplated. I tried to 
talk with him about the scheme that the 
Steel Corporation, the Lackawanna, and 
other steel companies are adopting, that 
provides for twenty-four continuous 
hours of rest for each man every weck. 
But he wouldn’t talk about that either. 
“Of course you realize,” I said to him, 
“that your attitude is a peculiar one and 
that I can’t help wondering why you 
refuse to discuss these things, and why 
you refuse to let 
me see the inside of 
your plant—unless 
lenis: that “youare 
not adopting the 
progressive meas- 
ures that some of 
the other steel com- 
panies are adopt- 
ing and that your 
plant is in a bad 
condition.” 

echekrnow sity ne 
answered me cheer- 
fully. ‘Those are 
natural suspicions. 
We, have to run 
that risk when we 
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refuse to let you go through. but we are 
through with investigations. We haven’t 
had a square deal, and we don’t propose 
to co-operate any further with investi- 
gators, no matter who they are.” 

“Is it your opinion,” I asked, “that 
these things are none of the public’s bus- 
Iness ?” 

“Tt is the business of that part of 
the public that works for us,” he told 
me, “the rest of the public can find out 
if they are able. I’ve no objections to 
your finding out all you can by talking 
with our men.” And with that he shook 
my: hand cordially and I went away. 

I enjoyed that interview. I like to 
talk with a man who doesn’t hedge. 

But it’s no joking matter that ten 
thousand men are working for a com- 
pany that will discharge any of them 
who object to the conditions of employ- 
ment, 1f the objection is made collective- 
ly. It’s a serious matter that the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation is working large 
numbers of men seven days a week in 
departments where there is no technical 
excuse for continuous operation. And 
it is a very serious matter that the steel 
company regards its treatment of labor 
as nobody’s business but its own. The 
general manager intimated that it was the 
business of the men also. But when the 
men tried to make it their business they 
were speedily dropped from the payroll. 

All this, it seems to me, is consider- 
able of an overturning of the old Bethle- 
hem ideals. The old ideals made men 
care There 
was American life by 
the founders of 
Bethlehem some- 
thing that we need 
——something that 
we cannot afford to 
lose ; something 
that wasn’t so man- 
ifest at the begin- 
nings of Chicago, 
or, Butialo = sion 
Pittsburgh, or Bir- 
minglam. I cannot 
believe that the old 
spirit is dead in 
Bethlehem. I know 
if) siSenoL ae bik 
it needs a new 
birth. 


about other men’s welfare. 
injected into 


CANNON: TEST-TUBES :: 
SWORDS: PLOW-SHARES 
THE SAFETY DEMONSTRATION OF 
THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
MINES AT PITTSBURGH 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 


Straddling the headwaters of the Ohia 
and commanding the trade routes north 
and south, Pittsburgh was tense with 
feeling in the early days of the Civil 
War. The resistance of the men of the 
town to the shipment of guns from the 
arsenal to the South in 1860 is described 
in the local histories as the first overt 
act of that war. A story told me by an 
old resident is that the tension all but 
snapped when a wagon loaded with am- 
munition unaccountably blew up. Wheth- 
er it was an accident or part of a plot is 
no matter to-day; but it is a very great 
matter that the old arsenal, forty blocks 
up the Allegheny river front, is taking 
on new life after decades of disuse. It 
is a hatchery no longer for war. Here 
in the dour stone buildings, inside the 
high grey walls, with old army mortars 
turned to use as tools, are being carried 
on experiments designed to pull the fangs 
of explosives, so that they can be used 
harmlessly in the arts of peace. And 
the change which has come over the 
place itself is no whit greater than that 
which is revolutionizing the practice 
of American mining from the standpoint 
of safety. 

The arsenal is still nominally under 
the jurisdiction of the War Department, 
and at it is stationed the most important 
high-sergeant of the United States army ; 
for under his nominal suzerainty are the 
laboratories and persons of the remark- 
able staff of engineers and scientists 
through which the Department of the 
Interior is addressing itself to that great 
constructive phase of conservation which 
opened with the creation of a Federal 
Bureau of Mines in July, 1910.1 Here, 
October 30 and 31, under the auspices of 
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the bureau, the American National Red 
Cross, the United Mine Workers, and 
the Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, was held the first National Mine 
Safety Demonstration in America. Three 
or four mine rescue cars (the govern- 
ment has seven, Illinois three, and cer- 
tain operators, like the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, have their private 
ones) were shunted into the sidings. 
Lignite and coal briquetting machines, 
gas producers, foundry cupolas, smoke- 
less boilers, and other experimental ap- 
paratus were set in motion. The vari- 
ous laboratories made the hearts of the 
physical scientists glad with their instru- 
ments for determining thermal conduc- 
tivity at high temperatures, for proxi- 
mate and ultimate analyses of peat and 
coke, for investigating fuel oils, mine air, 
ash, clinker, boiler-water, and what not. 
But the crowd was not altogether differ- 
ent from other crowds, and it was about 
the big apparatus in the outer yards, in 
tow of young engineers with megaphones, 
that you found mine inspectors from a 
dozen states ; superintendents whose word 
goes with 5,000 men; professors from the 
scientific schools; Welsh, Irish, Scotch 
pick-miners; Old Believers with flaring 
beards, and mine owners with the look 
of city club men; engineers who know 
the bowels of the Andes and the Rockies, 
as well as their neighbors know the Pitts- 
burgh seam. All the world loves a 
bang, and if the government only builds 
enough steel galleries for testing explo- 
sives and mine gases, and touches them 


1As the successor to the Technologic Branch of 
the Geological Survey, the real work of the bureau 
may be said to have been going on since 1907, the 
year o: the greatest death 1oll in American mining, 
which closed with four tremendous December ex- 
plosions, killing 700 men. 
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othe 


GAS AND DUST-EXPLOSION GALLERY. 


This is a great tube of boiler plate. as big as a trunk-sewer, in which mine conditions are dupli- 
eated for purposes of experiment. The first day of the demonstration, the gallery was filled with 
a mixture of gas and air containing 7 per cent of methane and ethane. When the old-style black 
ene powder was used, the explosion shook the gallery, ripped up the safety-valves, and burst out 

e end. 


off on Independence Day, it will solve 
the safe and sane I‘ourth problem. They 
are firecrackers of half-inch boiler plate, 
too feet long and six feet through. But 
these men who pushed at the ropes, and 
saw the smoke belch up, understood what 
the roar was saying. They knew that 
30,000 miners were killed in the United 
States in the last ten years; that 75,000 
were injured, many maimed for life. 
They knew that these explosive tests 
showed that with the old long-flame black 
powder in common use when the gov- 
ernment began its investigations, a miner 
took his life in his hands every time he 
touched off a fuse.1 They knew that 
when the government set out to prove 
that coal dust was the greatest menace 
of the mines, a majority of miners and 
operators held that coal dust would not 
explode in workings free from fire-damp. 
This public demonstration was but a final 
step in a process of education, which had 
brought mine men singly and in groups to 
the arsenal in the past, to see for them- 
selves. State Mine Inspector Laing of 
West Virginia tells of a hard-headed 
Welsh superintendent, who fought all 
the innovations of the scientists, and 
scouted the idea of coal dust exploding. 
He was induced to bring his dust up with 
him to Pittsburgh, scatter it in the gal- 


1A greater quantity of short-flame explosives has 
come into use in the United States since than is 
employed in the mines of Great Britain. 
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lery, tamp the shot, and set it off. Like 
the farmer when he first saw the camel— 
“Hell. there aint’ no such animal!’—he 
wouldn’t believe his eyes. Twice he did 
it; three times; then he went home, and 
now there’s no better evangelist for the 
new ways in all the Alleghenies. 

As a clincher to these experiments the 
bureau dug an experimental mine near 
Bruceton, Penn., sinking it in the Pitts- 
burgh vein, and equipping it with explo- 
sion doors, concrete portals, one surface 
and four underground instrument cham- 
bers for recording pressure variations 
and velocity readings and taking gas sam- 
ples. We are used to seeing the navies 
set off torpedoes under their old battle- 
ships; but it remained for the United 
States to dig a mine for the good of 
biowing it up. All the methods proposed 
by the engineers for preventing and 
checking explosions in progress will be 
tried out in this hole in the ground. A 
preliminary test was made the week be- 
fore October 30, but the final demonstra- 
tion of the explosibility of coal dust under 
actual mining conditions was reserved as 


_the big feature of this national gathering 


—until after a thousand visiting experts 
had filed into the black entry, inspected 
the coal dust placed along shelves, a 
pound for every foot, and _ noted 
the drill hole in the far end where a 
charge of black blasting powder was to 
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be set off by electricity to represent a 
blown-out shot. 

After the manner of Sunday-school 
picnics from the beginning of time, it 
drizzled that afternoon, but the thousand 
mine inspectors, mine workers, mine 
Owners, engineers, superintendents, and 
chemists did not stay home on that ac- 
count; and after the manner of watched 
pots since the stone age, it fizzled, that 
giant fire cracker; and mine inspectors, 
mine workers, mine owners, engineers, 
superintendents, and chemists stood 
ankle-deep in a plowed field on a hill- 
side, shooed up to coigns of safety by 
the state constabulary, and held fast by 
the cold mud from three in the afternoon 
to half-past six. Once, twice, three times 
the government men tried it (the wiring 
was defective), before the mine went off. 
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But go off it did, finally, the night sil- 
houetting the stupendous breaker of 
churning flame into the most wonderful 
piece of fireworks ever seen. It poured 
over and up, toppling the tall trees of 
the grove, setting far branches afire, and 
making the ears ache. 

In the dark a sober crowd groped 
down the slippery paths to the special 
train. Men who had helped carry 
out bodies from Monongah, and Darr, 
and Marianna, knew what little chance 
fuere’ “shady been) “for # theniy fiat, ie 
path of such forces; they knew that 
had this demonstration come five years 
earlier those 361 men at Monongah 
might now be living men; and so with 
the rest. 

But to know the secret which the 
seared mine-mouths kept so long is only 


SMOKE ROOM FOR RESCUE TRAINING. 


The men are wearing various types of artificial breathing-apparatus. 


The plate at the left 


shows the oxygen tanks worn on the back, which permit breathing for two hours in deadly atmos- 


pheres. 


air. but to handling himself in his helmet against all sorts of odds. 


To work to advantage, a rescue man must not only be accustomed to breathing the artificial 


To force a way through the 


débris of a wrecked mine is more strenuous than surf-bathing or foot-ball; prowess at it demands 


training. 
tice work. 
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This smoke-filled chamber, with its passages for crawling, climbing, etc., is used for prac 
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the beginning of prevention. The dust 
is there and must be conquered. Expert 


shot firers and the safety powders are 
one line of attack; water sprayed in the 
passages and exhaust steam turned into 
the ventilating currents may keep the dust 
from igniting; zones of rock or shale- 
dust, clay or sand, may keep the flames 
from spreading. Still other lines of pro- 
tection are anticipated; water pressure 
may even supplant powder as an agent 
for loosening coal. Moreover, explo- 
sive dust is a characteristic only of bitu- 
minous mines; mine-fires and gas are to 
be reckoned with here and elsewhere 
Further, 50 per cent of mine fatalities 
are not due to any such spectacular 
causes which can. be struck at with 
sweeping blows, but are due to falls 
ont oor Py Again 29 per cent apot 
thes “miners: of West Virginia pare 
to-day Southern or Eastern Europeans; 
43 per cent of those killed or injured in 
the state in the last five years were of this 
recent immigration, among whom not one 
out of five has had mining experience 
in the country from which he came. 
Such facts seem to call in the name of 
safety for a fixed period of apprentice- 
vshipre for (miners. ~The campaigin, of 
human conservation thus entered upon 
by the bureau of mines, promising as it 
is, is therefore only fairly broached. The 
bureau’s relations to the mining interests 
is that of “helpful co-operation and not 
of intrusion or of interference.” It sup- 
plies the progressive operator with dem- 
onstrated fact and method; the progres- 
sive state with standards which it can 
set in law and enforcement. 

.The first aid exhibition in Forbes 
Field was an illustration of this co-opera- 
tive work of the federal service. Presi- 
dent Taft spoke, Secretary Fisher, Gov- 
ernor Tener, Miss Boardman of the Red 
Cross, and others, but the stars were the 
helmeted rescue-men and the long lines 
of first aid teams, in blue jumpers, flan- 
nels, khaki, and even white ducks. Six 
rescue stations are maintained by the 
Bureau of Mines, in addition to its seven 
rescue cars. In many instances the cars 
cannot arrive at the scene of disaster in 
time to be of service, their chief use 

1A comprehensive report on accidents in con] 
mines as affected by immigrant labor was prepared 


by Earle Clark for the Federal Immigration Co:n- 
mission and is to be published in its findings. 
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being to travel from point to point and 
tc train resident miners in rescue work. 
Tive thousand were so trained the first 
twelve months of the bureau’s existence; 
there are to-day 300 oxygen helmets 
throughout the coal fields, and in the last 
two years between thirty and forty coal 
companies have purchased rescue equip- 
ments; three states (Illinois, Kentucky, 
and Ohio) and fifty companies have estab- 
lished rescue stations. First aid work 
was started about 1899 in the anthracite 
fields, where it is now practically an es- 
sential feature of mining, one miner in 
fifty having knowledge of the work. 
When the American Red Cross organ- 
ized a separate first aid department it 
employed Dr. M. J. Schields of Scran- 
ton; and at about the same time the 
Young Men’s Christian Association made 
first aid a part of their educational work. 
The Philadelphia and Reading sent down 
to Pittsburgh a corps with badges that 
showed a long string of victories in local 
competitions in which no less than sev- 
enty-eight teams participate. Eight 
teams recently contested in a Col- 
orado meet; the work of the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company in the Birming- 
ham district is a story in itself ; the North- 
western Improvement Company sent a 
team east from Tacoma; and the bitum- 
inous districts turned out largely for the 
Pittsburgh demonstration. 

It was. a field day for safety. - The 
cheering bleachers and, even more, the 
personal interest of the big operating men, 
bespoke the miracle of a new front—con- 
structive, organized, aggressive—upon 
the grim fact that six miners go down 
each day in the coal pits of the United 
States never ‘to come up again. <[he 
conservation of mineral resources, effi- 
ciency, the elimination of waste in com- 
bustion, the development of new fuels— 
all fall within the scope of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines: all are receiving at- 
tention; but “Safety first” was the slo- 
gan printed on the Pittsburgh program 
—printed over and over again in the 
tongues in which it means life and death: 


“Ben pecnost—Prva.” 
“Sicurezza—Prima.” 

“Bez pieczenstwo—Pierw.” 
“Biz tonsag—Elso.”’ 
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UNDER THE BORDER LIGHTS 


Werk Yao OVE Ee ORE Tey, 


They sat side by side watching the 
moving pictures—the vaudeville artist 
and the social worker; one beruffled, 
plume-crowned, with flaming cheeks, the 
other correctly austere in serge and furs. 
The tentative way in which the vaude- 
villist opened a stick of gum indicated 
her willingness to make friends. 

“Are there many moving-picture thea- 
tres in Boston?” asked the social worker. 

“There are thirty-eight—going on 
thirty-nine,” answered the other in an 
odd, metallic voice. ‘You come from the 
country, perhaps?” 

“Well, not very far out. What is the 
chance for a, girl in vaudeville—Ah! 
what a pretty picture!” 

“You think so?” the professional tone 
was a little patronizing. ‘For me, I hate 
them pastoral scenes. But I love the vil- 
lians! You see I do a song-and-dance 
act myself. I’m Miss Della Dalyrimple 
of the Imperial. I don’t think 
I caught your name.” 

“Mamie Riley,’ murmured the other 
humbly. 

“My! is that so! Well, Miss Mamie 
Riley, I’m not one to stand in no girl's 
way, especially if they’re tired of their 
job. But take it from me straight: when 
you’ve been in this burg as long as I 
have you'll know that any work gets to 
be slow when it means your bread and 
putters. 

In the half-dark a girlish figure came 
up the inclined aisle. 

“Hello, Stella,” called the vaudeville 
girl) Do stay {usta minute, Sit here. 
Ch! my eye! What a grand raglan! 
Fourteen ninety-eight! And a willow 
plume. My, but you are an up-to-date 
dresser Ola cusesme Fl lis sisi my 
lady friend, Miss Mamie Riley, Miss 
Stella Stapleton. She’s looking for a 
job. Say, Stella, why ain’t you working 
at the Royal? You didn’t have another 
row with that old skinflint?” 

The newcomer’s young face hardened 
instantly; her glance sought refuge on 
the biograph screen. 

“Meb’be,” she 
“Anyway, I’m _ through. 


answered defiantly. 
Della Daly- 
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-said—what wasn’t true. 


Tm just tired of working. 

the use of always getting 
barely enough to keep alive. . . . Never 
a cent left over for a little fun. Del’, 
you're twenty and I ain’t but nineteen— 
I tell you I’m sick of living. Did you 
see in the paper today where it said how 
that woman in the Back Bay spent ten 
thousand dollars for one dress? Ten 
thousand dollars, and us like this!” She 
thrust her slender arm beyond the loose 
cuff of the fawn-colored coat to show 
a sleazy silken sleeve rubbed and ragged 
along the seams. The poignant bitter- 
ness of her tone forbade expostulation. 
The two other women watched her 
miserably. 

“Well, I must be going!” She rose 
abruptly with a swish of skirts. “Pleased 
to have met you, Miss Mamie Riley. So 
Icng, Della,’ and she was gone. 

“Honest, she ain’t to blame,” explained 
Miss Della Dalyrimple, “she just wasn’t 
born to be happy. Back home she sang 
in the church; but she was bound to 
sing in grand opera. So she cashiered 
in a store to earn money and somebody 
Wasn’t that 
sickenin’? She thought she couldn’t face 
the cutting looks, so she ran away.” 

“Could we help her a little, perhaps?” 
asked the social worker. 

“My, no, Stella would starve before 
she took a cent!” 

“T did not mean money, exactly,” ex- 
plained the other, “but just being friend- 
ly; letting her know we care; giving her 
a lift out of the loneliness.” 

“Oh, I see,’ commented Miss Della 
Dalyrimple, in a tone that proved she did 
not see at all. “That’s acting real kind, 
I’m sure. But I’m afraid Stella don’t go 
to your church.” 

“What has that to do with helping? 
Surely we women can lend each other a 
hand, whichever our church.” 

Miss Della Dalyrimple drew a long 
breath. 

“Fonest, that sounds good to me,” 
she said. “That’s what you call be- 
ing a filanthropist, ain’t it? Say, Td 
like to be one of them filanthropists my- 


rimple, 
What is 
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self. Still, I think religion’s a real in- 
terestin’ thing to talk of, don’t you? 
Well, I am glad.” She sat back side- 
wise, facing her companion in the warm 
dark. “You see, nobody troubled much 
about my religion—sure, I know, “Now I 
lay me’ ’Course I went to sociables and 
choir practice like everybody; but, hon- 
est, I picked up the Lord’s prayer for 
myself. When you stop to think there’s 
a whole religion right in that one prayer. 
Sometimes I wonder if I thought that 
all myself or just saw where somebody 
wrote it. You see I always read the re- 
ligious pieces in the newspapets. I think 
President Eliot is real interestin’ when 
he talks about that there universal church 


of his. I always cut them pieces out. 
No joshin’. I think they are real edu- 
catin’. But say, do you know—it ain't 


for me to be knockin’ President Eliot— 
but I sometimes think he hasn't thought 
all the way round that idea? Back home, 
in my little town, there was four barns 
of churches and only fifty-eight voters. 
It was mostly deacons that handed out 
the seven deadly sins and the wrath to 
come to their intimate friends. But I'll 
put you wise; them churches wasn’t 
too small to have four rows going on 
in every one of them all the time. Well, 
I guess! if we all belonged to one uni- 
versal church wouldn’t it be a continu- 
ous performance?” 

“Tt certainly would,” laughed the social 
worker, but next instant Miss Della 
* Dalyrimple’s mobile face was serious. 

“T learned a lovely poem once,” she 
said gravely. “It told what you said just 
new about giving a girl a lift. I cut it 
out but I never thought of doing it for 
a good action. But say, after this I’m 
going to do my share. There’s Stella 
Stapleton now you saw a minute ago. 
; Don't she just need somebody to 
be friendly? She’s working at the Pal- 
ace, I'll bet, just by her looks. Oh, gee, 
she was a nice girl! She was the best 
dancer ever. . Why, she could kick 
off a man’t hat as easy—as easy! But 
one day she up and talked to the rest 
of the pony ballet about their ought to 
having a dressin’-room and the manager 
guessed it was her the first rattle. Say, 
he didn’t do a thing to her just 
starved her out. Half-time acts 
and four dollars a week. Well, 
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when he got her down the old hAy’ena 
offers her a chance clog-dancing in team- 
work with Jim Reagan. My, but he was 
a mind-reader! Of course she took it. 
Wasn't she hungry, I tell you! But 
when she came back from the long cir- 
cuit—ten dollars a week, and four days 
in a train—she was sick and tired of 
working and dotty on Jim Reagan. . 
Now, there ain’t no harm in Jim Reagan. 
He’s got that kind of a face—and 
a cigarette, you understand, that if you 
look at him long enough you'll be stuck 
on him for fair. Well, I guess it was 


a shame! Before that Stella was as slick 
as silk. Now he has her on the 
slant. You can take it from me for a 


fact she’s gone so crooked that if the 
Pope of Rome was to try and straighten 
her out the old gentleman would be tired 
of his job. I says that ’catise Jimmie and 
Stella is Catholic-Catholics. | That’s 
what they was raised, and that’s what 
they’d better live up to. Now there’s 
Catholic-Catholics—they think well on 
the saints, and bein’ sorry for your sins; 
and then there’s just Catholics, they 
dot, but they’re tonier, more style, and 
no bother, and they call theirselves the 
High Church of England. My! 
don’t my mind wander something awful ? 
We was talking of Jimmie and Stella. 
Honest, you've given me the real helpin’- 
hand idea. It looks like they was up to 
me. Well, you can listen for Stella’s 
wedding bells to ring! Adios!” 

And gathering all her properties she 
fled to dress for her turn. 


A few weeks later Miss Della Daly- 
rimple stood before the social worker, 
both beringed hands laid carefully on her 
supple hips. 

“Well, say, don’t being a flanthropist 
get to be real responsible?” she asked 
soberly. “I suppose you’ve heard about 
Stella? No? Well this is a big world 
and it’s full of busy people. You 
haven’t forgotten I was bridesmaid for 
Stella and Jimmie? Well, now I’ve got 
to find a godmother for the baby! You 
never tumbled there was a baby? Well, 
honest, I was surprised! Between you 
and me, now, wasn’t it a lucky baby? 
Some infants is born lucky and some just 
has luck thrust upon them. This is one 
of the times you can take your choice. 
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Is Stella pleased? Well, I guess you 
don’t know Stella. I told her last week: 
‘Miss Stapleton, you’ve got to cut out 
that Bloom-of-Youth if you don’t want to 
poison the only child you ever had. And 
she done it right off. And Jimmie? 
Well, honest, I have to smile. He’s cut 
down on his cigarettes, and he says Stella 
ain’t going to dance no more. ‘The 
mother of my child,’ he says, ‘ain’t going 
to appear in no ten-cent theater.’ Ain’t 
that perfectly grand? I’m glad, for I 
feel real responsible about that baby; just 
like it was mine—wthout any scandal, 
you understand. While I thought it was 
going to die I didn’t say nothin’; but 
now it’s pickin’ up to get real well I’m 
just set on havin’ it christened. You see, 
I’m off on the long circuit: Nova Scotia 
and the Provinces for mine, and the Lord 
knows where Stella and Jimmie will be 
when I hike back. So I up and talks 
to Stella about the christening, but Stella 
she was shy to go back to that church 
just now. She thought it looked too 
soon. Was I pleased? Not me! 
I just put on my hat with the willow 
plume and up I went. It was a new 
priest came into the parlor. He was 
young, you understand. Did he hand 
mera frost? Oh; no, not at all Buti 
savs to myself: ‘My friend, if you 
wasn't so nasty nice I’d break it to 
you gentle that only for me your church 
would be short a baby.’ But he listened 
all right; and say, it was surprisin’ how 
he caught on. Honest, he wasn’t so awful 
young after all. At the end he says: 
‘Sunday at two: No, I will not forget. 
Good bye, Miss Dalyrimple; you are a 
good woman. May Gaw’d bless you.’ 

“Well! I was took back! Before I 
thought I says, ‘Say that again and say 
it slow.’ Then he smiles—my, but he 
had a lovely smile—that smile in top- 
boots and doublet would bring fifty dol- 
lars a week! So I says, “Go as far as 
you like. I’m putting you wise. It’s 
going to be a screamer of a christening 
and I’ll be the godmother.’ Then he look- 
ed real solemn. ‘I’m sorry to hear you 
have planned that, Miss Dalyrimple,’ he 
says, ‘because I will have to disappoint 
you.’ No, he wasn’t stringing me. It 
wasn’t on account of me being in the 
chorus. I’m betting he never heard of 
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the pony; it was the rule, you under- 
stand. There are awful strict rules over 
christenings. No, I wasn’t mad. Hon- 
est, I have strict rul4jjj, ..omehow you 
kind’er feel they belo..,.-.0 a company 
you'd like to get into. 5ye 

“When he explain. ~ says like this, 
‘Don’t you worry note. I’m going to 
see this act through on the level. Leave 
it to me.’ And he says, ‘I will,’ 

“So I hikes back to the boarding-house 
to find a godmother, thinking all the time 
of Mrs. Barrington-Brown, Mrs. Bar- 
rington Brown, you observe. Gee, but 
she’s a hummer. She’s in stock. And 
I says to Mrs. Barrington-Brown, ‘Say, 
Mrs. Barrington-Brown, ain’t you a 
Catholic—I mean a Catholic-Catholic?’ 
And she just screams, ‘Oh! Del! what 
makes you think that?’ 

“Then I says, ‘Well, no harm meant, of 
course, but there’s something about your 
profile makes me think you are.’ 

“Well, I was, once,’ says Mrs. Bar- 
rington-Brown, real sad. So I said, 
‘Well, seeing we’re in a hurry, that’s good 
enough for me,’ and I told her about 
them strict rules and the christening. 
But Mrs. Barrington-Brown took to 
crying and wringing her hands. “Oh! 
Del,’ she says, ‘I can’t, honest I can’t; 
and what’s more I darsen’t. Del’, I’ve 
forgotten the Lord’s Prayer and I don’t 
know the Creed any more. What could 
I do?’ 

“Tyo? says I real short and sharp, 
‘Do? Mrs. Barrington-Brown, you make 
me tired; don’t you try no Lady Macbeth 
business on me; this is the time I’ve 
got you dead to rights. What would you 
do? Suppose you was playing one-night 
stands on the road and the act didn’t go. 
What would you do? You know well 
enough that you’d hike to your room and 
study your lines. And that’s what you’re 
going to do now. I can’t be that infant’s 
godmother, and you’re going to. Rules 
is rules.’ 

“That’s all, of course, except I’m going 
to have my way. It sounds awful sober, 
but you can take it from me straight, it 
would make a cat laugh to see me in 
my dizzy-lizzie make-up teaching Mrs. 
Barrington-Brown what she _ believes. 
Now, honest, don’t being a filanthropist 
get to be real responsible?” 
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Dr. BRoDSKY WAS FORMERLY CONTRIBUTING 
EDITOR OF THE Mutual Underwriter AND 
THE Fraternal Monitor. .\ GRADUATE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG, HE WAS 
ENGAGED BY PROFESSOR CHAPIN AS AN 
ASSISTANT IN HANDLING THE STATISTICAL 
MATERIAL FOR THE VOLUME ON THE STAND- 
ARD OF Living Amonc WorKINGMEN’S 
Famiutes In New York Crry. He LATER 
INVESTIGATED FRATERNAL AND PRIVATE IN- 
SURANCE IN THE UNITED States. DurincG 
THE PAST SUMMER, Dr. BRoDSKY HAS BEEN 
IN GerMANY, France, BELGIUM, AND 
ENGLAND STUDYING THE ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION AND INSURANCE. 


Since the repeal of the Corn Laws no 
British legislative measure has aroused 
such intense interest as the National 
Insurance Bill. Neither the Morocco 
incident that nearly ended in war nor 
the great railway strike that temporarily 
paralyzed trade caused any abatement 
in this interest. This is the high-water 
mark of socialized British Liberalism. 
It represents the entire abandonment of 
the old liberal-individualistic doctrine, 
both in the assumption by the state of 
responsibility toward its economically 
weaker citizens, and in the forcing on 
those citizens of a compulsory principle 
hitherto believed to be antagonistic to 
the very foundations of the “free-born 
Briton’s” character. The National In- 
surance Bill is a colossal scheme covering 
as it does 14,000,000 people. In con- 
trast, the existing friendly society benefits 
only reach, at the outside, some 5,000,000 


‘The health insurance system only is discussed 
here. An outline by Prof. H. R. Seager of the 
whole British Insurance Bill, including both health 
and insurance features, appeared in THr Suryny 
of September 23. As originally planned, the bill 
included pensions for widows and orphans, a feat- 
ure only this year added to the German system of 
state insurance. 
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Reprinted from REYNOLDS'’S NEWSPAPER, the Great Deriocrat:c Weekly. 


THE ABC OF THE INSURANCE BILL 


(Introduced by Mr. Lloyd George on behalf »f the Liberal Government.) 


. Every working man or woman whose wages are less than £3 a week will 
Reva Aen of joining a good Friendly Society at less than half price. 


. It costs on the average 9d. a week to join a Friend. ciety with good 
benefits. 


. Every man whose wages are over 15s. a week will contribute 4d. a week 
trom his wages (3d. a week for women). 

. Thosa who earn less than 15s. a week will contribute’less from their 
wages, down to the womarf Or the boy with 9s. a week, who will only 
contribute 1d. — 

. The employer and the State, between them, will have to make up the 
rest of the 9d. a week necessary to insure the man (8d. for the woman), 

. Every man who contributes this 4d. a week from his wages (3d. in 
the case of women) will be entitled free to all the benefits that 9d. a 
week can buy him in the best Friendly Society. The State will pay the 
8d. a week for him. 

. Ifa man is already a member of e Friendly Society, contributing more 
than 4d. a week, he will not need to contribute anything more in uture, 
but rather less. 

. If he now contributes Sd. a week to his Society he will be able to save 5d. 
a@ week after the Bill is passed, for he would then be able to get 9d. 
worth of bnefits for 4d. 

. Or, if he preferred, he could continue to contribute the same as before 
and get nearly double benefits, 

. Any person up to the age of 65 can on any Society on as good terms 
ant te (or shs) were only i6. The State will pay the difference. 

. The workmen themselves will be able to exercise control over the ad- 
ministration of the insurance scheme. They can elect their own officers 
and soy whether sick pay is a 

. For 4d, a week (women $d.) the insured person will get five benefits: 
Medicet Bonefit. Banatcrium Benefit, Sickness Benefit, Disablement 
and “isternity Benefit, == oe 

. I thero ls a surplus, etter taese benofits are paid, as there is certain to 
be, ho will gci adcitfonal benefits. 

. Medical Benefit moans free doctors and medicine. 

. Sanatorium Bezefit means fres residence at a sanatorium for consump- 
tives, with sick pay for his wiie and children. 

. Sicknese Boneft moans sick pay of 103. a week (women 7s. 6d.) for the 
first 18 weeks ard £3. a week for the second 13 weeks. 

. Disablement Benefit mana Bs. 5 week during permanent disablement 
or invalidity. 

5 pe teraaty Beneilt means 80s. for the wife of an insured person at child- 

Irth. 


. During sickness the man who Js insured under the Bill need not continua 
his contributions, end bis Sociaty will not count him in arrear. 

. During unemployment a contributor is not required to continue his 
contridutions so long as his unemployment does not exceed an average 
of three weeks a yoar. If he fails to pay his contributions for a longer 
period through unemploymont, up to an average of thirteen weeks a 
yoar, he may still draw benefits at a reduced rate. At present members 
of Friendly Societies have got to keep up their contributions both 
during sickness and unemplovment. 


A LEAFLET DISTRIBUTED BROADCAST IN THD LLOYD 


GEORGE CAMPAIGN. 


persons, the trades unions 2,400,000, 
and these the most prosperous of the 
working community. The rest can only 
take out death benefits at dispropor- 
tionate expense in industrial insurance 
organizations. Asserting the inade- 
quacy of voluntary and industrial insur- 
ance and of charitable institutions, the 
English labor movement has urged com- 
pulsory state insurance and other social 
legislation during the past decade. The 
Liberal Government, recognizing that 
Germany with its vast system of state 
care for the working population has in- 
creased national efficiency and out-dis- 
tanced England in the competitive strug- 
gle for the international market, adopted 
the social program urged upon them by 
labor, as much from motives. of 
economic self-interest as of social re- 
form. 

Aside from its scope, embracing the 
vast majority of the working population 
of the British Isles, and taking in not 
only the care but the prevention of dis- 
ease, the bill is peculiarly interesting in 
that it makes skillful use of existing 
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English agencies together with new ad- 
ministrative institutions patterned on 
the German experience; and that it 
comes at a time when the problems of 
poverty and industrial stagnation have 
become acute. When the bill was in- 
troduced in Parliament last May by 
Lloyd George, chancellor of the exche- 
quer, it met with spontaneous approval, 
the Opposition uniting with the Govern- 
ment in its support. Gradually, however, 
the full significance of each provision 
became clear to the: various interests 
that would be affected, and difficulties 
arose for adjustment. Friendly societies 
which maintained cooperative drug 
stores came into conflict with the pharm- 
acists who, under the bill, were given 
the right to dispense all medicines. The 
hospitals claimed that the bill would in- 
crease their cases and that the insurance 
rates would deprive them of many vol- 
untary contributions from) working 
people and employers; therefore they 
demanded state payment for in-patients, 
as well as exemption from payment for 
their own employes. Householders and 
farmers also demanded exemption. 
Suffragettes and representatives of work- 
ing women complained of the inferior 
terms under which the benefit would be 
paid to women—in return, it is true, for 
a lower contribution. Insurance com- 
panies operating among industrial pop- 
ulations and fearing that the bill might 
cut down their business asked to partici- 
pate in the insurance system. Small soci- 
eties objected to the 10,000 member- 
ship limit set in the first draft of the bill. 
Employers felt that the whole com- 
munity should share the burden. 
Though the Labor party as a whole sup- 
ported it, a minority in that body, as well 
as the Dockers’ Union, the Social Demo- 
eratic Federation, and the Anti-Sweat- 
ing League, opposed the contributory 
features and the treatment of poorer 1n- 
surers vigorously. The Irish labor 
unions contended, as a matter of course, 
for home rule. 

The chancellor, for many years 
president of the Board of Trade and a 
skilled arbitrator, mollified these and 
many other opponents. A greater dif- 
ficulty was, however, encountered in sat- 
isfying the claims of doctors and friendly 
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societies. A preliminary review of the 
Insurance Bill is essential to a discus- 
sion of the claims of the critics, particu- 
larly of these two groups. 

Lloyd George’s health scheme, which 
was framed with the co-operation of the 
friendly societies, covers sickness, in- 
validity, and maternity. Out of a total 
wage-earning population of 19,000,000, 
14,000,000 persons are to receive its 
health benefits as compulsory insurers. 
These fourteen millions include all work- 
ing persons under sixty-five years who 
are in receipt of an income not exceeding 
$800 a year, with the exception of those 
working on their own account, wives 
working for their husbands, casual do- 
mestics and workers, commission agents 
working for more than one employer, 
and pensionable government employes. 
Sailors and soldiers are to be covered by 
a special fund. In addition to the com- 
pulsory insurers, special provision is 
made for voluntary insurance, which will 
probably take in some 850,000 persons, 
the majority being wives of compulsory 
insurers. On her marriage a woman’s 
contributions while compulsory insurer 
are returned to her. 

Those insured under the compulsory 
scheme are divided into two groups, 
members of approved societies and post 
office or deposit contributors. Under 
the term “approved society” come trade 
unions, clubs formed of policy-holders 
of industrial insurance corporations, and 
friendly societies. These approved socie- 
ties must be self-governing organiza- 
tions, not on a profit-making basis, with 
membership large enough to secure 
against risk, and must provide medical 
treatment and money benefits. 

Employers’ benefit funds are allowed 
in this group under certain conditions. 
They must, however, be in a position to 
grant the minimum benefit for the 
statutory contribution. Any member is, 
however, given the right to transfer his 
subscription and his employer’s share 
with it to any ordinary society, if he de- 
sires to do so. The principle of self- 
government remains, but the employer 
is allowed one-fourth representation in 
the management of the society, if he 
makes himself responsible for the sol- 
vency of the fund. The requirement as 
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to a minimum number of members is not 
applied to employers’ funds. 

It has been estimated that 12,000,000 
persons, or 86 per cent of the insured, 
would be members of approved societies 
existing or created. Those who do not 
wish to join benefit societies or who are 
disqualified for membership by physical, 
mental, or moral defects constitute the 
post office or deposit contributors. This 
class, which will number some 900,000 
persons—1I14 per cent of the insured— 
represents low risks, that is, high mor- 
bidity and mortality rates. Special pre- 
cautions have therefore been taken 
against possible depletion of the treasury. 
The post office depositor is deprived of 
invalidity insurance. His waiting period 
for the sick and medical benefit is pro- 
longed and under ordinary conditions the 
sick benefit he is allowed to draw must 
not exceed the amount of his deposits. 
Under certain conditions, however, the 
local health committees who administer 
the benefits of this group of insured may, 
with the consent of the treasury or the 
local authority, enlarge the benefits of 
post office depositors by spending more 
money than the actual amount of the con- 
tributor’s deposit upon medical treat- 
ment, the treasury and local authorities 
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the age of sixteen, it is estimated that 
the following expenditures will be neces- 
sary for each person participating: 


1.51d. for doctor 


32d. sanatorium 
.o2d. “ administration 
64d. “ maternity 
2.16d. “ sickness 
78d. “ disablement 
6.33d. 
67d. margin 
7.00d. total 


As the contributions per beneficiary 
from all sources amount to 9d., a margin 
of 2d. per beneficiary will be provided 
for; that is, a reserve amounting to the 
government's own contribution. 

Contributions are uniform for all ages. 
On the basis of entrance at sixteen years, 
it is estimated by the sponsors of the bill 
that the liability accruing from this novel 
method of ungraded premiums will be 
wiped out by the government contribu- 
tion in about sixteen years, during which 
time the minimum rate of benefits can be 
paid. The following budget of income 
and expenditures shows the government’s 
estimates for the next sixteen years, dur- 
ing which it expects to wipe out the in- 
itial liability. 


TOTAL 
Contributions 
by Employers 
and Insured. 
£16,.500.000 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES. 


Money Trovided 
by Larliament. 
£1,990.000 


Total Income. 


Total Expenditure. 
£18.400.000 £7.300.000 


TOUS Ae, 18,300,000 3.500.000 21.800,000 13.600,000 
OT SED rpenis. oe 18.700.000 4.100.000 22,800,000 15.600.000 
TOI 1G one ae ne 19,100,000 4.200.000 23.300.000 16.200,000 
OMG tee ese ele 19.400.000 4.400.000 23.800.000 16.700,000 
Died Sanne, 19.800.000 4.500.000 24,300,000 17.100,0090 
PER ion ac 21.200.000 5.100.000 26.800,000 19.600.000 
dO2-2 Sina eae ae 5,500,000 28,100,000 21.300,000 


22,600,000 


each defraying one-half the additional 
expenditure. The arrangements for 
post office contributors are tentative for 
three years. 

To members of approved societies the 
rate of contribution is, in the words of 
Lloyd George, “4d. for 9d.”—3d. for 
8d. in the case of women—the remain- 
ing 5d. a week being supplied 2d. 
by the government, and 3d. by the 
employer. Rates of contribution are 
graded for those whose wages are under 
2s. 6d., the minimum weekly contri- 
butions being one penny. To provide 
the minimum benefits under the state 
scheme in the case of a man joining at 


The minimum sickness benefit obtained 
for these contributions is tos. a week for 
men and 7s. 6d. for women, to begin af- 
ter the fourth day of illness and continue 
for thirteen weeks. Those paying lower 
than 4d. contributions receive corres- 
pondingly lower benefits. If illness con- 
tinues after this time 5s. is provided for 
the following thirteen weeks. Invalidity 
benefit begins at the twenty-seventh week 
and continues at the rate of ss. until 
the patient is eligible for an old-age pen- 
sion. A maternity benefit of 30s. is to 
be paid to the wives of insured men or 
to unmarried mothers who are insured, 
This latter benefit will be paid to some- 
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thing like a million mothers annually. 
Besides money payments the insured will 
receive free medical attendance and 
medicine, and sanatorium care in cases 
of tuberculosis or certain other specified 
diseases. 

A comparison of the English with 
the German system shows the Eng- 
lish bill to be more advantageous to the 
insured in that the workman bears a 
smaller proportion of the expense and 
has the entire administration of the 
funds. _ The employer bears a larger 
share of the financial burden and the 
government contributes not merely as in 
Germany to the invalidity fund but to 
that for sickness as well. Fhe mater- 
nity benefit is on a basis far wider than 
that of Germany, where it is so hedged 
about with restrictions as to reach com- 
paratively few. The estimated annual 
cost of this maternity benefit in the Brit- 
ish Isles will be £1,500,000; in Germany, 
with a population almost half again as 
large, it is only £300,000. 

The cost of management will be re- 
duced to a minimum by the method of 
collection through existing approved or- 
ganizations. The method of collecting 
contributions, the most vital part of a 
compulsory plan, is simple. The work- 
man obtains from his friendly society or 
the post office a card issued by the In- 
surance Commissioner. To this his em- 
ployer attaches each week stamps to the 
amount of the workman’s and his own 
contribution, the former being held back 
from wages. At intervals these cards 
are cashed-in to the insurance office by 
the societies. The sums paid for stamps, 
together with the contribution of the gov- 
ernment, form the national health in- 
sure fund. The greater part of this 
fund will, on the plan of the Ger- 
man Sick Funds, which have in this 
way cut down their sickness rate, be in- 
vested by the National Debt Commis- 
sioner in loans for sanitary housing. The 
friendly societies retain the right to in- 
vest the workmen’s own contributions. 

Sanitary housing is one side of the 
health campaign ; the general work of pre- 
venting and caring for disease is the 
other. This is entrusted to local health 
committees, bodies which will supple- 
ment the work of already existing health 
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authorities. Their special functions will 
be the administration of the funds for 
medical care and sanitation and the con- 
ducting of an educational campaign. 
More important still, they will have the 
power to demand a public inquiry in cases 
of excessive local sickness due to neg- 
lect of public health, factory, or housing 
acts. If the case is proved against a 
local authority, that authority will have 
to reimburse the insurance fund through 
the societies or, in the case of post office 


So ee 


contributors, through the health commit- | 


tee, for any expenses it has incurred— 
reimbursing itself in turn from the local 
property owner at fault, if the fault is a 
private rather than a public one. This 
system will mean also the accumulation of 
invaluable records of public health and 
the automatic revelation of “black spots” 
to be cleaned out. 

The sphere of action, the powers, 
and the 
committees being from the beginning 
so large, and subject to such indefi- 
nite extension, their personnel will be of 
immense importance. The friendly so 
cieties and the medical profession are to 
be included, besides representatives of 
county or borough councils and of t 
post office contributors. General supe 


influence of the local health © 


Bi 
id 


vision of the insurance system will 'P@y 


entrusted to a Board of Insurance Cor 
missioners—with a central office in Le 
don and branches throughout the couns” 
—aided by an advisory committee of rep- 
resentatives of employers’ associations, 
approved _societies—including _ trades* 
unions as a balance to the employers’ 
representatives—physicians, and other: 
experts chosen by the commissior 

Women are eligible for membership’ | 
all committees. _ The expenses. of t 


era- 
ian’s 
notac- 


we 


Board of Commissioners will be met / ~: 7 


of the national exchequer. Bi 
Such is the National Insurance Bill. ' 


Some idea of the number of its critizs. - 


has already been given. It has been 


strongly objected to both in principle and — 


in detail. The basic contributory plan 
has been attacked by the group of repre- 
sentatives spoken of above, who, using 
the metaphor of the dog who fed upc ” 
its own tail, claim that the werker-pa_ 
both his own and (in enhanced price a, 
consumer) the employer’s contribution. 


‘ 


a 


» 
4 
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They say further that the contributory 
system renders the insurance almost use- 
less to the poorest class of workers, who 
need it most, and who receive back only 
what they give. The full benefits of the 
system go, they hold, only to the 
well-paid workers, who need them least. 
Other critics object to the total ex- 
clusion of the married woman from 
_the compulsory plan. Others again ob- 
ject to the age limit of sixty-five for 
admission to the system, which leaves 
an interval of five years during which 
an aged person is eligible to no state 
assistance. This latter difficulty, it is 
expected, will be met by lowering the 
inferior limit for old age pensions by 
five years. Lack of funds and dif- 
ficulties of administration will make it 
necessary to deal with the other problems 
by later legislation. The believers in the 
bill point out that when the accrued lia- 
bility due to the flat rate system of con- 
tribution is met, large sums will be re- 
leased for extending and perfecting the 
system. 

After this period of debt is passed 
the plan is to increase maternity, sick- 
ress, and invalidity benefits. Besides 

lis increase in existing benefits, the gov- 

mment contemplates adding new ones, 
ch as free medicine for dependents and 
benevolent fund for members in eco- 

nic distress, and extending and im- 
sroving the whole public health system, 
30 as to make it an integral part of the 
Liberal scheme of social legislation, 
which is pianned to cover all contingen- 
cies, from accident to old age, that befall 
the working man. 

Two serious protestants the gov- 
ernment had to deal with. Both are 
essential parts of the mechanism of the 
national insurance system: the friendly 
society because the whole work of or- 
ganization and management of sick ben- 
efit is left in its hands; the medical pro- 
~fession because it is called upon as part 

a public scheme to administer medi- 

treatment to some 14,000,000 people. 
How important complete harmony and 
“lose co-operation between these two ele- 
gcuts is, is shown by the German experi- 
ace, where their quarrels have seriously 
handicapped the system. From _ the 
very introduction of the English bill 
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fears were entertained of a possible col- 
lision, and, when the clash actually oc- 
curred, the excitement was communi- 
cated to the general public, which 
watched with curiosity the struggle be- 
tween common friendly society man and 
“gentleman” doctor. Under the bill the 
friendly society or trade union is prom- 
ised state aid, is guaranteed a steady and 
increased business through a compulsory 
plan that will give it stability and perma- 
nence. It is presented with a reserve 
fund and, if it already possesses reserves 
of its own, it will be enabled to reduce 
contributions for the same benefits or in- 
crease benefits for the same subscrip- 
tions. It will prosper, but at the price 
of partial renunciation of the self-gov- 
ernment principle and certain other priv- 
ileges. From now on the government 
will stand between the friendly society 
and the individual member ; from now on 
the friendly -society becomes an “ap- 
proved” society; it submits itself to the 
supervision, regulation, restriction, and 
reorganization desired by the govern- 
ment. From now on it will be obliged 
to make regular valuation of its assets 
and liabilities and will be restricted in its 
tight of investing its sickness benefit 
funds. None of the friendly society ac- 
tivities except these sickness funds will, 
however, be affected. In respect to one 
form of society, the trade unions, it is 
estimated that the insurance will mean a 
donation of some $12,000,000. At the 
publication of the bill the friendly socie- 
ties showed a rather sympathetic attitude 
toward it. They became, however, more 
reserved when Parliament, under the 
pressure of the insurance interests repre- 
sented by the eighty directors of insur- 
ance companies who sit in the lower 
house, extended the definition of ap- 
proved society so as to include in-the 
scheme the industrial insurance com- 
panies and collecting societies, and per- 
mitted them to sform: ‘sick clubs) of 
their policy-holders. These _ profit- 
making institutions the friendly soci- 
eties viewed as dangerous and unfair 
competitors. They feared that indus- 
trial corporations, with their hordes of 
paid agents and solicitors, would soon 
crowd them out; that high officials and 
agents, and not the policy-holders, would 
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administer the business; that there would 
be an end of the self-government princi- 
ple guaranteed by the bill. 

Finally, when Parliament, persuaded 
by the interests represented by the Brit- 
ish Medical Association, made changes in 
the bill that deprived the friendly socie- 
ties by the stroke of a line of the power 
of making their own arrangements to se- 
cure efficient medical treatment and trans- 
ferred this power to the local health 
committee, they began to manifest a 
feeling of hostility toward the bill and 
of distrust towards its framer. They 
saw themselves with their traditions of 
self-government, mutual help, and social 
intercourse in unequal competition with 
the insurance companies’ sick clubs, in 
no sense democratic but governed by the 
company officials; and they saw their 
whole medical system passing out of 
their hands into those of the doctors and 
the health committees. The additional 
money advantage to their members did 
not balance the danger to their social and 
democratic traditions.. At a special con- 
vention of the National Conference of 
Friendly Societies, they formulated a 
series of minimum demands and sent an 
ultimatum to the chancellor to the effect 
that unless their demands were granted 
they would repudiate the bill and refuse 
the administration of the act. Among 
these demands, the restitution of their 
control over the medical treatment of 
their members occupies the most promi- 
nent place; and on this issue—‘the free 
choice of a doctor’’—the battle was con- 
centrated for several months. So much 
for the Friendly Societies’ side. 

In transferring the administration of 
medical benefit from the approved soci- 
ety to local health committees, Parlia- 
ment expressed its belief in the princi- 
ple of individual choice of a doctor. It 
decided that, in the interest of the indi- 
vidual member who may become ill, from 
considerations of efficient and economical 
administration and general health, it is 
desirable that the whole question of med- 
ical benefit should be turned over to local 
health committees. The latter will main- 
tain an approved local list of doctors 
whom the local contributors may freely 
choose instead of being forced to use the 
“club” doctor employed on contract by 
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the friendly society or pay, in addition 
to their dues, for a physician of their 
own choice. The class of “soft” doctors, 
who are willing to give certificates to 
malingers and cause the depletion of 
the society treasury, can be held in check, 
the adherents of this plan maintain, by 
their own profession, which will protect 
itself and the scheme by organizing watch 
committees. The daily experience of 
club treatment shows that the members 
often do not take advantage of the right 
to the attendance of the club doctor, but 
prefer to pay for a doctor of their own 
choice. 

The doctors’ side of the question re- 
mains to be considered. Doctors have | 
hitherto accepted contract practice, with 


t 
r 


friendly and other societies, partly in\ | 


order to get a start in life, partly to obtain™ 
expefience, and often because, although 
in good practice, they were willing to do 
the work from altruistic motives. In 
many places, indeed, there has been no 
“doctor difficulty,’ the friendly socie- 
ties treating the doctors reasonably and 
considerately. But under a scheme 
nation-wide in application the doctors 
were faced with the proposition that an 
engrossing share of their practice would 
become contract practice at a rate of pay 
which they held would be unremunera- 
tive. If the greater part of a physicig ~~ 
practice was to be turned into club p¥)” 
tice, they claimed that a much “higi 
rate per head would have to be charge 
The chancellor agreed to fix this rate . 
6s. per capita, without the medicine, < 
against the 5s., 4s., and even 3s. contrac 
doctors have been accustomed to receiv 
from friendly societies. ( 
The final question at issue betwe ° 
doctors and friendly societies was t= 
control of the local health committees 
and to their demand for a majority or 
these bodies the societies were deter 
mined not to yield. In this fight the Op ~ 
position, the Conservative party, took the 
part of the societies. Afraid, to the 
minds of the Liberals, to attack the bull 
openly, and at the same time fully co.- 
if passed,.4t 
would establish a monument to the p’ 
ent Government, the Conservattv 
deemed this the proper moment to re 
tard the progress of the bill. “Willing 
ee ; 
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to wound, but afraid to strike,” they, in 
the words of Lloyd George, “gave a 
yap and then said to friendly societies 
and trade unions, ‘You go at it.’”” Their 
press recorded painstakingly the slightest 
manifestations of dissatisfaction—“re- 
volt,” they called it—from friendly 
society, labor man, socialist, °suffra- 
gette, hospital officer, or private in- 
dividual. They dwelt upon the un- 
popularity of the bill, the -complex- 
ity of the situation, the inadequacy and 
unripeness of the bill, and finally went 
so far as to urge its withdrawal. Dis- 
appointed that the old-age pension bill 
stood to the credit of the Liberal govern- 
ment, they sought to block further social 
legislation by the party in power. For a 
time, this taking the bill into politics se- 
riously endangered it, but gradually the 
‘situation cleared. The election results 


in Kilmarnock, where the campaign was 


conducted and won on the issue of the 
insurance bill, brought some relief and 


_ encouragement in Government circles, as 
did the effect on the public of Lloyd 


George’s speech on the bill at White- 
field’s Tabernacle on October 14. In 
this address Mr. Lloyd George presented 
the strong features of the bill, revealed 
the intrigues and the misrepresentations 
of the Opposition, and carried with him 
the audience and the general public by 
‘he declaration, “I will fight through or 
yl’. To clinch this victory there ap- 
eared at this time a Report on Trade 
pnions Under the Scheme, prepared by 
mn actuary of national standing, on be- 
ialf of organized labor, which pointed 
yut, to the surprise of the labor unions 
-hemselves, that they would derive great 
advantages from the act. Soon after 
atamsay MacDonald, M. P., chairman of 
‘the Labor party, made a public statement 
=o the effect that the Labor party had 
passed a resolution in support of the in- 
surance bill. He promised that all his 


‘influence would be used to aid its passage 


and stated that opinions contrary to the 
bill were held by but two or three mem- 
hers of the party. In the meantime the 
chancellor was using his influence to 

ag the two chief conflicting interests 

-erms. _ He brought the friendly soci- 
Ss to the point of attending joint meet- 
“ngs with representatives of the medical 
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profession, at which both sides made 
some concessions. On October 19 a great 
meeting of all friendly societies was held, 
at which the leaders surprised the audi- 
ence by announcing that the chancellor 
of the exchequer had conceded nine out 
of their original eleven demands, and by 
moving a resolution in support of the 
bill, which was carried. The important 
concessions were: the right of investing 
their own funds; the right of self-govern- 
ment for the sick clubs of insurance com- 
panies; and, most important of all, the 
right to appoint the majority of repre- 
sentatives on local health committees. 
The acceptance of the amended bill by 
the societies was followed by the election 
of committees made up of doctors and 
society men to work out a modus vivendi. 
It is generally believed that the doctors, 
whose points as to larger fees and free 
choice have already been met, will soon 
be brought fully into line. With the 
heaviest opposition thus satisfied, all 
things point to the prospect that within 
a matter of weeks the bill will become 
law. Early the past month forty-two out 
of seventy clauses of the bill—and these 
the most important ones—had been voted 
on affirmatively in the House of Com- 
mons. The law once passed, England 
like Germany will possess a complete 
system of workingmen’s insurance, so 
indispensable under present industrial 
conditions for the preservation of the 
workman’s efficiency, the maintenance of 
his family, and the preservation of the 
nation of which he is an integral part. 
The full realization of the national as- 
pect, of the constructive importance of 
the measure, the firm belief that it is in- 
tended for the common good, sounded 
through all deliberation and struggle. It 
was heard unmistakably by all classes of 
the population. Whether simple friend- 
ly society man or scientists of the medi- 
cal profession, whether wage-earners or 
captains of industry, all have been made 
finally to understand that the Insurance 
Bill is a great measure in consideration 
of which selfish interest must be swept 
aside. In another case, that virility of 
the Englishman which seems to be his 
distinguishing asset has again come to 
a clear expression. 


THE LODGING HOUSE 


W. P. ENGLAND 


FIELD SECRETARY YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 


There is a tale of tragedy in Doll- 
man’s great picture Am I my Brother’s 
Keeper? whick represents a scene on the 
Thames embankment, London. Three 
figures seated at one end of a bench are 
those of unskilled workers without mon- 
ey or occupation. 
that of a discharged soldier with a war 
medal on his breast which he refuses 
to pawn even in the face of a bitter 
winter night outdoors. At the other end 
of the bench is a man from the country, 
with his wife and child, who has wander- 
ed into the city in fruitless search of 
work. 

The scene makes a tremendous appeal 
to human sympathy. These people are 
asleep with no place to lay their heads 
and no covering save heaven’s 
dome. But from the standpoint of health 
their lot is not so bad as that of the men 
_and boys who with a few cents to spend 
put up in the close, 
disease-breeding lodging 
houses which are per- 
mitted to sell a vermin- 
laden hospitality in many 
of our great cities. 

In every large city of 
the country thousands 
find nightly shelter in 
cheap lodging houses. 
To judge by investiga- 
tions carried out under 
the direction of Abra- 
ham Bowers, immigra- 
tion secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Chicago, 
80 per cent of these 
houses no man can enter 
and be reasonably sure 
of leaving without being 
first infected with any 
of a dozen loathsome 
diseases or infected with 
itchy vermin. The san- 
itary and _ ventilating 
conditions in more than 
half of the Chicago 
lodging houses were 


.41. 


A fourth figure 4s ~ 


blue . 


found to be not only deplorable but crim- 
inal, In most of them no laundry ac- 
commodations are furnished to the men 
and in many of them there are no baths. 
Common towels and a-single drinking 
cup for an entire floor accommodating - 
perhaps a hundred men, lack of cus-~ 
pidors and often of brooms are a few 
of the items which go to make up z 
poor man’s hell on earth. In one lodging 
house which embodies all these features, 
and many more, I found a ladder lead- 
ing to an attic directly under the roof, 
scarcely four feet in height, and with 
little floor other than roof boards throw 
across the joists which supported t# * 
ceiling of the room below. The attie« 
had practically no ventilation and show- 
ed no signs of having been cleaned since 
the building was erected. What was it 
used for? Five senses answered the 


question. This was a parlor bed-room 


“CELLS.” 


In this type sheets are changed once a week, the other bedding 
never. 


The whole is alive with vermin. 
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vl ON THE JOB. 


ad. In appearance these college-bied investigators were un- 
distinguishable from the riff-raff in whose beds they slept. 


-for noisy drunks, poor men in the last 
éstages of most horrible disease, and of 
dold fellows so infested with vermin that 
“even. the most hardened lodger will have 
‘none of them. Not only was the air in 
_ this place the foulest, but every inch of 
>the surface was overlaid with contami- 
nating matter. One wishes for the pen 
of a Dickens or a Hugo to set) outan 
words of burning insistence the neces- 
sity of providing some means whereby 
‘men may escape the paths which lead 
gi these surroundings. 
2¢’The Chicago investigation was carried 
fout on a more comprehensive scale than 
any inquiry of recent years into lodging 
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house conditions. As a result 
of its findings gifts have been 
made toward an _ association 
hotel for homeless men as one 
step in a plan for improvement. 
The inquiry was carried out last 
March during the high-tide of 
the drift of casual laborers to 
the city. After the general plan 
was mapped out a meeting was 
held, at which a number of 
housing experts made sugges- 
tions. 

Investigators were drawn to 
some extent from university 
men enjoying their spring vaca- 
tions. A majority of the 
nineteen men chosen had had 
experience in investigations of 
a -sittilar “nature, ~ They “were 
sent out in pairs, each pair to 
lodge two nights in the same 
hotel. Each man was equipped 
with a large bed sheet, nine feet 
in length, in which to wrap him- 
self against vermin and disease ;' 
a steel tape for computing the 
cubic feet of air space per 
lodger, and the sizes of the win- 
dows and doors for light, ven- 
tilation, blind hallways, and 
fire-escapes; cameras and flash- 
light material for interior photo- 


graphs; and two kinds of 
questionnaires. The investiga- 
tors found it difficult, either 


singly or in pairs, to get good 
photographs, but after the visits 
had been completed six men 
formed a camera party and with the 
authority of the health department made 
forcible entry into a number of hotels 
and secured pictures which give a per- 
manent graphic record of the conditions 
described. 

Of the sixty hotels investigated, thirty- 
one were on the south side in a narrow 
district two blocks wide and five blocks 
long, between Van Buren and Polk 
streets and extending from Wabash ave- 
nue to the river; twenty-seven on the 
west side were confined to seven blocks, 
between the river and Halsted street; 
the other two were on the north side near 


the river. 
que tl 
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The entire number had a capacity of 
14,689 men in night service alone and 
the majority of them had day lodgers 
in addition. At the time of the investiga- 
tion. 14,048 were found in the buildings. 
Including those who were known to be 
stopping at these houses but who could 
not be counted, day lodgers, those lodg- 
ing at the municipal lodging house, and 
at those other places in the lodging house 
district not investigated, it was estimated 
that from 20,000 to 25,000 homeless men 
were housed at the time in the first and 
eighteenth wards. 

These houses fall into several groups, 
according to the type of manager, na- 
ture of equipment, rate charged, 
and location. These determine 
the kind of patronage attracted. 
First, there is the most common 
type, called the cell or=“‘stall” 
house, in which the rates range 
from ten to twenty-five cents. 
This type has three or four 
floor being a single room run- 
ning the length of the building, 
and being divided into cells, the 
walls of which rise to within 
three feet of the ceiling and are 
generally made of corrugated 
iron sheathing—sometimes wood. 
There are ninety to two hun- 
dred cells on each floor. Over 
the top of each cell is a wire 
netting . The equipment consists 
of an iron bed two and one-half 
by six feet, with wire woven 
springs, upon which is a straw 
mattress and the usual coverings. 

It was found that in this type 
the sheets were changed once a 
week, the other bedding never. 
The pillows, made of feathers 
and covered with a dark and 
greasy case, were often as heavy 
as lead and harder than the mat- 
tresses. The whole outfit was 
usually covered with a filthy 
dust from the dry sweepings and 
was alive with vermin. In al- 
most every house of the “cell” 
type lavatory facilities existed 
on each floor but were confined 


to a single room. From the 
Urinals, much ~of, the time 
out of repair and _ seldom 
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li ever clean, and the unpainted, 
soft wood flcoring, arose odors which 
added to the contamination of the air in 
the sleeping cells. Disinfectants and. 
fumigation are seldom used in these 
buildings. The lavatory equipment us- 
ually consisted of two or three wash- 
bowls, a roller towel to each bowl, one 
or two closets and a urinal. Quite often 
there was no soap. The two or thre 
towels were used by all the men or 
floor, which meant fifty or one huné 
men to a towel. WVenereal diseases 


tuberculosis are so common amon 
transient laborers, professional crim 
and beggars living in these houses ti 


ByICe, 


TO KEEP OFF VERMIN. 


— 


This device was resorted to by most of the investiga 


The lodgers didn’t use it, 
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it seems impossible that young men and 
boys thrown into their company for the 
first time can be safe. 

The second type of lodging house is 
what is commonly called the “flop.” 
This is the lowest form of herding men 
together. One visited was in a_base- 
ment. The floor was covered with 
boards laid any way; the men slept on 
jne floor with no protection whatso- 
er except a newspaper, paying five 
‘ts for the privilege. In some cases 
fat was used for a pillow and an 
oat for covers. Newspapers were 
as towels. At times the place is 
ed and the men are arranged in 
pws upon the floor with no space be- 
veen them, so that often one rolls over 
another. The price paid for such 
_uarters is five cents, and they are 
-atronized regularly only by the lowest 
ass of lodgers, most of whom, in the 
binion of the investigators, never work 
'd do not want to work—men who live 
y begging and pilfering. 

A third type of lodging house is the 
egraded rooming house. The old 
-ooms are often divided into “cells” 
vith practically the same equipment as 
“{ge cell” lodging house. Rooms were 
d also which were not divided, and 
» contained a large number of beds 
aged in rows. The price of such 
bing quarters, as in the stall houses, 
‘es from ten to twenty-five cents. 
sre aie three sorts of these “room- 
houses: first, the respectable class, 
- fe a transient may obtain a fairly 
, | night’s lodging at small cost; 
4ind, houses of ill repute, where only 
“\grters for disreputable purposes can 
obtained ; and lastly, the combination 
€, where a night’s lodging can be ob- 
“ned as a transient, but no objection 

none to assignation if the privilege 

ad for. Their mixed character 
‘4ps them all the more insidious dan- 
“ y to young men, unacquainted with 

‘city, who may put up at them. The 

as on the streets leading to these 

yes are often misleading, and many a 
sient girl falls into them. 

Maken as a whole, the lodgers in all 

houses comprise the bulk of the 

aus population of a big city and 
isde a large part of our social para- 
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sites. There is a great lack of ambition 
and foresight among them. Many never 
know where their “banner” is coming 
from for the next night. ‘Banner’ is 
the slang expression for the money 
necessary for lodging. Peculation and 
theft are every-day occurrences. Most 
are casual workers. Some work on the 
railroads and lakes in the summer and 
loaf at these cheap lodging houses dur- 
ing the winter, living on the earnings 
saved during the season, Large num- 
bers are irregularly employed, working 
at odd jobs, such as distributing bills, 
carrying signs, washing dishes. Some 
work for a week and rest for a week, 
not caring for steady employment. ‘The 
professional beggar and_ professional 
criminal also have their headquarters at 
these places. The criminal, unlike the 
professional beggar, who is crippled or 
defective in some way, is generally a little 
better dressed than the ordinary lodger 
and is more alert. The young fellow 
who has had trouble at home; the boy 
who wants to see the world; the bus- 
iness man who has failed in middle age 
and lost out; the tramp; the criminal— 
all find place in the ranks. 

All of the investigators agreed in the 
judgment that 27 per cent of the 
lodgers they met were under twenty- 
five years of age. In their estimate, 
over 1,000 boys under twenty-one years 
of age come into this cheap hotel life 
in Chicago every year. Two cases will 
ilustrate: the wide extremes to be found 
among the men in lodging houses. One, 
born of old Vermont stock, worked on 
his father’s farm until twenty years of 
age.. Then he went to a college of en- 
gineering, and after graduating got a 
job as fireman. He railroaded for some 
time, until one day he found that he 
could better his condition by working 
in the engineering department of a pack- 
ing company in Oklahoma. Recently 
he had been transferred to the Chicago 
plant of the same company and was 
planning to take the Young Men’s 
Christian Association course in elec- 


tricity. He was good-looking, clean- 
shaven, wore clean clothes—old. but 
neat. His wages were about twelve 


dollars per week. He spent his leisure 
in reading good literature. He lived in 
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this lodging house temporarily in’ order 
to save money. 

The other man, within six months of 
the same age, came of German- 
American stock, was born in New York 
city, and went through seven grades of 
the public schools. After learning the 
painting and decorating trade, he ran 
away and enlisted in the navy. He had 
been out of work for some time, was 
dirty and down at the heels. His habits 
were all that they should not be. Often 
ke had not enough money for a bed, 
and bunked on a floor or in a_ rear 
door-way. 

There is little public opinion among 
the lodgers. Each man is for himself. 
No questions are asked of him, and he 
asks none. In all the places visited 
there was not much conversation and 
no companionship of any form. The 
majority of lodgers spend their leisure 
moments in the lounging rooms, smok- 
ing and letting their thoughts wander. 
Occasionally a habitué will offer a bit of 
sound advice to a newcomer into the life. 

“Get right out of this,” said an old man 
to the writer. “It is no place for you. 
Be ambitious—make something of your- 
Scliae YO aferyouns and can make a 
success out of life.” 

Few of the men talked with had gone 
beyond the lowest grades in the public 
schools. The newspaper is the com- 
mon source of knowledge. It is invari- 
ably the sensational paper. In none of the 
places visited was card-playing allowed; 
but at one place the management fur- 
nished dominoes and checkers, and the 
boards were sought after eagerly, show- 
ing the craving for wholesome recrea- 
tion otherwise unmet. 

A striking and important thing to 
know about the average lodger is that 
he has no family life, no ties whatso- 
ever to give stability to his scheme of 
existence. No little child places its 
arms around his neck. He lives for 
himself. The lodging houses are gen- 
erally found adjoining or near the red 
light district. Saloons line the streets, 
and many have free burlesque shows in 
connection where lewd women dance 
and drink with the men. Immorality 
is invariably the topic of conversation 
among lodgers. One young fellow of 
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twenty-one could not speak a sentence 
without using its vernacular. Through- 
out the district investigated quack doc- 
tors abound, often connected with free 
museums of anatomy where the wax 
exhibits are calculated to frighten 
visitors into their clutches. The at- 
tendant gives to each man entering a 
memorandum book, recounting symp- 
toms such as will play on the imagina- 
tion of young men, ignorant of the ways 
of adolescence, until they think they are 
diseased: 

In devising methods for raising the 
level of lodging house conditions in the 
interest of the lodger and the community, 
the landlord is the natural leverage 
through which the public can act by 
compulsion and cooperation. But, in 
doing so, his difficulties and interests 
must not be ignored. The landlord’s 
equipment is generally cheap and old and 
under severe treatment on account of 
the sort of tenants to whom he caters. 
His also is somewhat a seasonal bus- 
iness. The winter is his harvest; in 
summer many of his patrons sleep out- 
doors and others are working on the 
lakes and in the construction camps. 

The community has the right to de- 
mand from the landlord a fixed minimum 
amount of cleanliness, sanitation, toilet 
facilities, and air space per lodger. There 
are all kinds of landlords, just as there 
are all kinds of lodgers. All are in it for 
the money, but many take pride in keep- 
ing their places in good repair. Such are 
satisfied with a fair return on their in- 
vestment. Others are exploiters who 
make no repairs except under compul- 
sion and care little whether lodgers suf- 
fer inconveniemce or sanitary evils. 

The necessity for action that will elim- 
inate such houses as, through public neg- - 
lect and private greed, have become sink 
holes in the community life concerns 
more than the men who are bogged in 
them. For the lodging house opens up 
a complex of problems. It is bound up 
with many other evils of the day. Its 
influence is far-reaching and at present 
the net result of that influence is under- 
mining to society at large. The lodging 
house, left to itself, is breeding vice, 
crime, poverty, sickness, and death. 


IN THE HANDS OF A RECEIVER 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


[Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly.] 


If sometimes happens that a business 
man who is in reality solvent becomes 
temporarily embarrassed. His assets are 
greater than his liabilities, but they are 
not quick enough to meet the situation. 
The liabilities have become mutinous and 
bear down upon him in a threatening 
mob, If he had time to deal with them 
one by one, all would be well; but he 
cannot on the instant mobilize his forces. 

Under such circumstances the law al- 
lows him to surrender, not to the mob, 
but to a friendly power which shall pro- 
tect the interests of all concerned. He 
goes into the hands of a receiver, who 
will straighten out his affairs for him. I 
can imagine the relief which would come 
to one who could thus get rid, for a 
while, of his harassing responsibilities, 
and let some one else do the worrying. 

In these days some of the best people 
| know are in this predicament in re- 
gard to their moral and social affairs. 
. These friends of mine have this peculiar- 
ity, that they are anxious to do their 
duty. Now, in all generations, there 
have been persons who did their duty, 
according to their lights. But in these 
days it happens that a new set of lights 
has been turned on suddenly, and we 
all see more duties than we had _ bar- 
gained for. In the glare we see an army 
of creditors, each with an overdue bill 
in hand. Each demands immediate pay- 
ment, and shakes his head when we sug- 
gest that he call again next week. We 
realize that our moral cash in hand is 
not sufficient for the crisis. If all our 
obligations must be met at once, there will 
be a panic in which most of our securities 
will be sacrificed. 

We are accustomed to grumble over 
the increase in the cost of living. But 
the enhancement of price in the neces- 
sities of physical life is nothing com- 
pared to the increase in the cost of the 
higher life. 

There are those now living who can 
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remember when almost any one could 
have the satisfaction of being considered 
a good citizen and neighbor. All one had 
to do was to attend to one’s own affairs 
and keep within the law. He would then 
be respected by all, and would deserve 
the most eulogistic epitaph when he came 
to die. By working for private profit he 
could have the satisfaction of knowing 
that all sorts of public benefits came as 
by-products of his activity. 

But now all such satisfactions are de- 
nied. To be a good citizen you must 
put your mind on the job, and it is no 
easy one. You must be up and doing. 
And when you are doing one good thing 
there will be keen-eyed critics who will 
ask why you have not been doing other 
things which are much more important; 
and they will sternly demand of you, 
“What do you mean by such criminal 
negligence ?” 

What we call the awakening of the 
social conscience marks an important 
step in progress. But, like all progress, 
it involves hardship to individuals. For 
the higher moral classes, the saints and 
the reformers, it is the occasion of whole- 
hearted rejoicing. It is just what they 
have, all the while, been trying to bring 
about. But I confess to a sympathy for 
the middle class, morally considered, the 
plain people, who feel the pinch. They 
have invested their little all in the old- 
fashioned securities, and when these are 
depreciated they feel that there is noth- 
ing to keep the wolf from the door. 
After reading a few searching articles 
in the magazines they feel that, so far 
from being excellent citizens, they are 
little better than enemies of society. I 
am not pleading for the predatory rich, 
but only for the well-meaning persons 
in moderately comfortable circumstances, 
whose predatoriness has been suddenly 
revealed to them. 

Many of the most conscientious per- 
sons go about with an habitually apo- 
logetic manner. They are rapidly ac- 
quiring the evasive air of the conscious 
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criminal. It is only a very hardened 
philanthropist, or an unsophisticated be- 
ginner in good works, who can look a 
sociologist in the eye. Most persons, 
when they do one thing, begin to apo- 
logize for not doing something else. 
They are like a one-track railroad that 
has been congested with traffic. They 
are not sure which train has the right 
of way, and which should go on the 
siding. Progress is a series of rear-end 
collisions. 

There is little opportunity for self- 
satisfaction. The old-fashioned private 
virtues. which used to be exhibited with 
such innocent pride as family heirlooms 
are now scrutinized with suspicion. 
They are subjected to rigid tests to de- 
termine their value as public utilities. 

Perhaps I may best illustrate the need 
of some receivership by drawing atten- 
tion to the case of my friend the Rever- 
end Augustus Bagster. 

Bagster is not by nature a spiritual 
genius; he is only a modern man who is 
sincerely desirous of doing what is ex- 
pected of him. I do not think that he is 
capable of inventing a duty, but he is 
morally impressionable, and recognizes 
one when it is pointed out to him. A 
generation ago such a man would have 
lived a useful and untroubled life in a 
round of parish duties. He would have 
been placidly contented with himself and 
his achievements. But when he came to 
a city pulpit he heard the Call of the 
Modern. The multitudinous life around 
him must be translated into immediate 
‘action. His conscience was not merely 
awakened: it soon reached a state of 
persistent insomnia. 

When he told me that he had preached 
a sermon on the text, “Let him that 
stole steal no more,” I was interested. 
But shortly after, he told me that he 
could not let go of that text. It was a 
live wire. He had expanded the sermon 
into a course on the different kinds of 
stealing. He found few things that did 
not come under the category of Theft. 
Spiritual goods as well as material might 
be stolen. If a person possessed a cheer- 
ful disposition, you should ask, “How 
did lie get it?” 

“Tt seems to me,” I said, “that a cheer- 
ful disposition is one of the things where 
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possession is nine-tenths of the law. I 
don’t like to think of such spiritual 
wealth as ill-gotten.” 

“I am sorry,” ‘said Bagster, “to ‘see 
that your sympathies are with the privi- 
leged classes.” 

Several weeks ago I received a letter 
which revealed his state of mind :— 

“T believe that you are acquainted with- 
the Editor of the Atlantic Monthly. I 
suppose he means well, but persons in 
his situation are likely to cater to mere 
literature; ole hopes that’? IMamenets an 
charitable, but I have a suspicion that 
our poets yield sometimes to the desire 
to please. They are perhaps unconscious 
of the subtle temptation. They are not 
sufficiently direct and specific in their 
charges. I have been reading Walt 
Whitman’s Song of Joys. The subject 
does not attract me, but I like the way 
in which it is treated. There is no beat- 
ing around the bush. The poet is per- 
fectly fearless, and will not let any guilty 
man escape. 


O the farmer’s joys! 
Ohioans, Illinoisans, Wisconsonese, Kana- 
dians, Iowans, Kansans, Oregonese joys. 


“That is the way one should write if 
he expects to get results. He should 
point to each individual and say, ‘Thou 
art the man.’ 

“T am no poet,—though I am _ pain- 
fully conscious that I ought to be one,— 
but I have written what I call the Song 
of Obligations. I think it may arouse 
the public. In such matters we ought to 
unite as good citizens. You might per- 
haps drop a postal card, just to show 
where you stand.” 


THE SONG OF OBLIGATIONS. 
O the citizen’s obligations. 
The obligation of every American citizen to see 


that every other American citizen does 
his duty, and to be quick about it. 


The janitor’s duties, the Board of Health’s du- 
ties, the milkman’s duties, resting upon 
each one of us individually with the ac- 
cumulated weight of every cubic foot of 
vitiated air, and multiplied by the num- 
ber of bacteria in every cubic centi- 
meter of milk. 

The motorman’s duties, and the duty of every 
spry citizen not to allow himself to be 
run over by the motorman. 
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The obligation of teachers in the public schools 
to supply their pupils with all the apti- 
tudes and graces formerly supposed to 
be the result of heredity and environ- 
ment. 

The duty of each teacher to consult daily 
a card catalogue: of duties, beginning 
with Apperception and Adenoids and go- 
ing on to Vaccination, Ventilation, and 
the various vivacious variations on the 
three R’s. 

The obligation resting upon the well-to-do citi- 
zen not to leave for his country place, 
but to remain in the city in order to give 
the force of his example, in his own 
ward, to a safe and sane Fourth of 
July. 

The obligation resting upon every citizen to 
write to his Congressman, 

The obligation to speak to one’s neighbor who 
may think he is living a moral life, and 
who yet has never written to his Con- 
gressman. 

The obligation to attend hearings at the State 
House. 

The obligation to protest against the habit of 
employes at the State House of profess- 
ing ignorance of the location of the com- 
mittee-room where the hearings are to be 
held; also to protest against the habit of 
postponing the hearings after one has at 
great personal inconvenience come to the 
State House in order to protest. 

The duty of doing your Christmas shopping 
early enough in July to allow the shop- 
girls to enjoy their summer vacation. 

The duty of knowing what you are talking 
about, and of talking about all the things 
you ought to know about. 

The obligation of feeling that it is a joy anda 
privilege to live in a country where eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty, and 
where even if you have the price you 
don’t get all the liberty you pay for. 


I was a little troubled over this effu- 
sion, as it seemed to indicate that Bag- 
ster had reached the limit of elasticity. 
A few days later I received a letter ask- 
ing me to call upon him. I found him 
in a state of uncertainty over his own con- 
dition. 

“I want you,” he said, “to listen to 
the report my stenographer has handed 
me, of an address which I gave day be- 
fore yesterday. I have been doing some 
of my most faithful work recently, going 
from one meeting to another and help- 
ing in every good cause. But at this 
meeting I had a rare sensation of free- 
dom of utterance. I had the sense of 
liberation from the trammels of time and 
space. It was a realization of moral 
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ubiquity. All the audiences I had been 
addressing seemed to flow together into 
one audience, and all the good causes into 
one good cause. Incidentally I seemed 
to have solved the Social Question. But 
now that I have the stenographic report 
I am not so certain.” 

“Read it;’ I said. 

He began to read, but the confidence 
of his pulpit tone, which was one of the 
secrets of his power, would now and 
then desert him, and he would look up 
to me as if waiting for an encouraging 
“Amen.” 

“Your secretary, when she called me 
up by telephone, explained to me the 
object of your meeting. It is an object 
with which I deeply sympathize. It is 
Rest. You stand for the idea of poise 
and tranquility of spirit. You would 
have a place for tranquil meditation. 
The thought I would bring to you this 
afternoon is this: We are here not to 
be doing, but to be. 

“But of course the thought at once 
occurs to us, How can we be consider- 
ing the high cost of the necessaries of 
life? It will be seen at once that the 
question is at bottom an economic one. 
You must have a living wage, and how 
can there be a living wage unless we 
admit the principle of collective bargain- 
ing? It is because I believe in the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining that I have 
come here to-night to say to you work- 
ingmen that I believe this strike is justi- 
flable. 

“I must leave to other speakers many- 
interesting aspects of this subject, and 
confine myself to the aspect which the 
committee asked me to consider more in 
detail, namely, Juvenile Delinquency in 
its relation to Foreign Immigration. ‘The 
relation is a real one. Statistics prove 
that among immigrants the proportion 
of the juvenile element is greater than 
among the native-born. The increase in 
juvenility gives opportunity for juvenile 
delinquency from which many of our 
American communities might otherwise 
be free. But is the remedy to be found 
in the restriction of immigration? My 
opinion is that the remedy is to be found 
only in education. 

“It is our interest in education that 
has brought us together on this bright 
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June morning. Your teacher tells me 
that this is the largest class that has ever 
graduated from this high school. You 
may well be proud. Make your edu- 
cation practical. Learn to concentrate, 
that is the secret of success. There are 
those who will tell you to concentrate 
on a single point. I would go even 
further. Concentrate on every point. 

“T admit, as the gentleman who has 
preceded me has pointed out, that con- 
centration in cities is a great evil. It is 
an evil that should be counteracted. As 
I was saying last evening to the Colonial 
Dames,—Washington, if he had done 
nothing else, would be remembered to- 
day as the founder of the Order of the 
Cincinnati. The figure of Cincinnatus 
at the plough appeals powerfully to 
American manhood. Many a time in 
after years Cincinnatus wished that he 
had never left that plough. Often amid 
the din of battle he heard the voice say- 
ing to him, ‘Back to the Land!’ 

“It was the same voice I seemed to 
hear when I received the letter of your 
secretary asking me to address this 
grange. As I left the smoke of the city 
behind me and looked up at your granite 
hills, I said, ‘Here is where they make 
men!’ As I have been partaking of the 
bountiful repast prepared by the ladies 
of the grange, your chairman has been 
telling me something about this com- 
munity. It is a grand community to live 
in. Here are no swollen fortunes; here 
industry, frugality, and temperance reign. 
These are the qualities which have given 
New England its great place in the coun- 
cils of the nation. I know there are those 
who say that it is the tariff that has 
given it that place; but they do not know 
New England. There are those at this 
table who can remember the time when 
eighty-two ruddy-cheeked boys and girls 
trooped merrily to the little red school- 
house under the hill. In the light of 
such facts as these, who can be a pessi- 
mist ? 

“But I must not dwell upon the past; 
the Boy Scouts of America prepare for 
the future. I am reminded that I am 
not at this moment addressing the Boy 
Scouts of America—they come to-morrow 
at the same hour—but the principle is 
the same. Even as the Boy Scouts of 
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America look only at the future, so do 
you. We must not linger fondly on the 
days when cows grazed on Boston Com- 
mon. The purpose of this society is to 
save Boston Common. That the Com- 
mon has been saved many times before 
is true; but is that any reason why we 
should falter now? ‘New occasions 
teach new duties.’ Let us not be satis- 
fied with a superficial view. While 
fresh loam is being scattered on the sur- 
face, commercial interests and the subur- 
ban greed to get home quick are striking 
at the vitals of the Common. Citizens 
of Boston, awake! 

“Your pastor had expected to be with 
you this evening, but he has at the last 
moment discovered that he has two other 
engagements, each of them of long stand- 
ing. He has therefore asked me to take 
his place in this interesting course of 
lectures on Church History. The subject 
of the lecture for this evening is—and if 
I am mistaken some one will please cor- 
rect me—Ulphilas, or Christianity among 
the Goths. I cannot treat this subject 
from that wealth of historical informa- 
tion possessed by your pastor; but I can 
at least speak from the heart. I feel 
that it is well for us to turn aside from 
the questions of the day, for the quiet 
consideration of such a character as 
Ulphilas. 

“Ulphilas seems to me to be one of 
those characters we ought all to know 
more about. I shall not weary you by 
discussing the theology of Ulphilas or 
the details of his career. It would seem 
more fitting that these things should be 
left for another occasion. I shall pro- 
ceed at once to the main lesson of his 
life. As briefly as possible let me state 
the historical situation that confronted 
him. It is immaterial for us to inquire 
where the Goths were at that time, or 
what they were doing. It is sufficient 
for us to know that the Goths at that 
time were pagans, mere heathen. Under 
those circumstances what did Ulphilas 
do? He went to the Goths. That one 
act reveals his character. If in the re- 
maining moments of this lecture I can 
enforce the lesson for us of that one 
act, I shall feel that my coming here has 
not been in vain. 
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“But some one who has followed my 
argument thus far may say, ‘All that 
you have said is true, lamentably true; 
but what has it to do with the Advance- 
ment of Woman?’ I answer, it is the 
Advancement of Woman.” 

“How do you make that out?” I 
asked. 

Bagster looked vaguely troubled. 
“There is no such thing as an isolated 
moral phenomenon,” he said, as if he 
were repeating something from a for- 
mer sermon. “When you attempt to 
remedy one evil you find it related to 
a whole moral series. But perhaps I 
did not make the connection plain. My 
address doesn’t seem to be as closely 
reasoned as it did when I was delivering 
it. Does it seem to you to be cogent ?” 

“Cogent is not precisely the word I 
would use. But it seems earnest.” 

“Thank you,” said Bagster. “I always 
try to be earnest. It’s hard to be earnest 
about so many things. I am always 
afraid that I may not give to all an equal 
emphasis,” 

“And now that you have stopped for 
a moment,” I suggested, “perhaps you 
would be willing to skip to the last page. 
When I read a story I am always anxious 
to get to the end. I should like to know 
how your address comes out,—if it does 
come out.” 

Bagster turned over a dozen pages 
and read in a more animated manner. 
“Your chairman has the reputation of 
making the meetings over which he pre- 
sides brisk and crisp. He has given me 
just a minute and a half in which to tell 
what the country expects of this Federa- 
tion of Young People. I shall not take 
all the time. I ask you to remember two 
letters—E and N. What does the coun- 
try expect this Federation to do? E— 
everything. When does the country ex- 
pect you to do it? N—now. Remember 
these two letters—E and N. Young 
people, I thank you for your attention. 

“The hour is late. You, my young 
brother, have listened to a charge in 
which your urgent duties have been fear- 
lessly declared to you. When you have 
performed these duties, others will be 
presented to you. And now, in token 
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of our confidence in you, I give you the 
right hand of fellowship. 

“—And do you know,” said Bagster, 
‘that when I reached to give him the 
right hand of fellowship, he wasn’t 
there?” 

We sat in silence for some time. At 
last he. asked, hesitatingly, “What do 
you think of it? In your judgment is it 
organic or functional ?” 

“I do not think it is organic. I am 
afraid that your conscience has been 
over-functioning of late, and needs a rest. 
I know a nook in the woods of New 
Hampshire, under the shadow of Mount 
Chocorua, where you might go for six 
months while your affairs are in the 
hands of a receiver. I can’t say that you 
would find everything satisfactory, even 
there. The mountain is not what it used 
to be. It is decadent, geologically speak- 
ing, and it suffered a good deal. during 
the last glacial period. But you can’t do 
much about it in six months, You might 
take it just as it is,—some things have 
to be taken that way. ~ 

“You will start to-morrow morning 
and begin your life of temporary irre- 
sponsibility. You will have to give up 
your problems for six months, but you 
may rest assured that they will keep. 
You will go by Portsmouth, where you 
will have ten minutes for lunch. Take 
that occasion for a leisurely meal. A 
card will be handed to you assuring you 
that ‘The bell will ring one minute be- 
fore the departure of the train. You 
can’t get left.’ Hold that thought: you 
can’t get left; the railroad authorities 
say so.” 

“Did you every try it?” asked Bagster. 

“Once,” I answered. 

“And did you get left?” 

“Portsmouth,” I said, “is a beautiful 
old town. I had always wanted to see 
it. You can see a good deal of Ports- 
mouth in an afternoon.” 


The predicament in which my friend 
Bagster finds himself is a very common 
one, It is no longer true that the good 
die young; they become prematurely 
middle-aged. In these days conscience 
(loth make neurasthenics of us all. Now 
it will not do to flout conscience, and 
by shutting our eyes to the urgencies 
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and complexities of life purchase for our- 
selves a selfish calm. Neither do we like 
the idea of neurasthenia. 

My motion is that the twentieth-cen- 
tury man is morally solvent, though he 
is temporarily embarrassed. He will 
find himself if he is given sufficient time. 
In the mean time it is well for him to 
consider the nature of his embarrass- 
ment. He has discovered that the world 
is “so full of a number of things,” and 
he is disappointed that he is not as 
“happy as kings’—that is, as kings in 
the fairy books. Perhaps “sure enough” 
kings are not as happy as the fairy-book 
royalties, and perhaps the modern man 
is only experiencing the anxieties that be- 
long to his new sovereignty over the 
world. 

There are tribes which become con- 
fused when they try to keep in mind 
more than three or four numbers. It 
is the same kind of confusion which 
comes when we try to look out for more 
than Number One. We mean well, but 
we have not the facilities for doing it 
easily. In fact, we are not so civilized 
as we sometimes think. 

For example, we have never carried 
out to its full extent the most import- 
ant invention that mankind has ever 
made—money. Money is a device for 
simplifying life by providing a means 
of measuring our desires, and gratifying 
a number of them without confusion. 

Money is a measure, not of commod- 
‘ities, but of states of mind. The man 
on the street expresses a profound phil- 
osophy when he says, “I feel like thirty 


cents.” That is all that “thirty cents” 
means. It is a certain amount of feeling. 
You see an article marked $1.50. 


You pass by unmoved. The next day 
you see it on the bargain counter marked 
98 cents, and you say, “Come to my 
arms,” and carry it home. You did not 
feel like a dollar and a half toward it, 
but you did feel exactly like ninety-eight 
_cents. 

It is because of this wonderful mea- 
sure of value that we are able to deal 
with a multitude of diverse articles with- 
out mental confusion. 

I am asked to stop at the department 
store and discover in that vast aggre- 
gation of goods a skein of silk of a speci- 
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fied shade, and having found it bring it 
safely home. Now, I am not fitted for 
such an adventure. Left to my own 
devices I should be helpless. 

But the way is made easy for me. 
The floor-walker meets me graciously, 
and without chiding me for not buying 
the things I do not want, directs me to 
the one thing which would gratify my 
modest desire. I find myself in a little 
place devoted to silk thread, and with 
no other articles to molest me or make 
me afraid. The world of commodities 
is simplified to fit my understanding. 
I feel all the gratitude of the shorn lamb 
for the tempered wind. 

At the silken shrine stands a Minerva 
who imparts her wisdom and guides my 
choice. The silk thread she tells me is 
equivalent to five cents. Now, I have 
not five cents but only a five-dollar bill. 
She does not act on the principle of 
taking all that the traffic will bear. She 
sends the five-dollar bill through space, 
and in a minute or two she gives me the 
skein and four dollars and ninety-five 
cents, and I go out of the store a free 
man. I have no misgivings and no re- 
morse because I did not buy all the things 
I might have bought. No one re- 
proached me because I did not buy a 
four-hundred-dollar pianola. Thanks to 
the great invention, the transaction was 
complete in itself. Five cents represented 
one choice, and I had in my pocket 
ninety-nine choices which I might re- 
serve for other occasions. 

But there are some things which, as 
we say, money cannot buy. In all these 
things of the higher life we have no 
recognized medium of exchange. We 
are still in the stage of primitive barter. 
\Ve must bring all our moral goods with 
us, and every transaction involves end- 
less dickering. If we express an appre- 
ciation for one good thing, we are at 
once reproached by all the traffickers 
in similar articles for not taking over 
bodily their whole stock-in-trade. © 

For example, you have a desire for 
culture. You haven’t the means to in- 
dulge in very much, but you would like 
a little. You are immediately beset by 
all the eager Matthew Arnolds who 
have heard of your desire, and they in- 
sist that you should at once devote your- 
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self to the knowledge of the best that 
has been known and said in the world. 
All this is very fine, but you don’t see 
how you can afford it. Isn’t there a 
little of a cheaper quality that they could 
show you? Perhaps the second best 
would serve your purpose. At once you 
are covered with reproaches for your 
philistinism. 

You had been living a rather prosaic 
life and would like to brighten it up 
with a little poetry. What you would 
really like would be a modest James 
Whitcomb Riley’s worth of poetry. But 
the moment you express the desire the 
University Extension lecturer insists that 
what you should take is a course of 
lectures on Dante. No wonder that you 
conclude that a person in your circum- 
stances will have to go without any 
poetry at all. 

It is the same way with efforts at 
social righteousness. You find it diffi- 
cult to engage in one transaction with- 
out being involved in others that you 
are not ready for. You are interested 
in a social reform that involves collect- 
ive action. At once you are told that 
it is socialistic. You do not feel that it 
is any worse for that, and you are quite 
willing to go on. But at once your so- 
cialistic friends present you with the 
whole programme of their party. It is 
all or nothing. When it is presented in 
that way you are likely to become dis- 
couraged and fall back on nothing, 

Now, if we had a circulating medium 
you would express the exact state of 
your desires somewhat in this way: 
“Here is my moral dollar. I think I will 
take a quarter’s worth of Socialism, and 
twelve and a half cents’ worth of old- 
time Republicanism, and twelve and a 
half cents of genuine Jeffersonian dem- 
ocracy, if there is any left, and a quar- 
ter’s worth of miscellaneous insurgency. 
Let me see, I have a quarter left. Per- 
haps I may drop in to-morrow and see 
if you have anything more that I want.” 

The sad state of my good friend Bag- 
ster arises from the fact that he can't 
do one good thing without being con- 
fused by a dozen other things which are 
equally good. He feels that he is a mis- 
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erable sinner because his moral dollar is 
not enough to pay the national debt. 

But though we have not yet been able 
adequately to extend the notion of money 
to the affairs of the higher life, there 
have been those who have worked on the 
problem. 

That was what Socrates had in mind. 
The Sophists talked eloquently about the 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful; but 
they dealt in these things in the bulk. 
They had no way of dividing them into 
sizable pieces for every-day use. So- 
crates set up in Athens as a broker in 
ideas. He dealt on the curb. He mea- 
sured one thing in terms of another, and 
tried to supply a sufficient amount of 
change for those who were not ashamed 
to engage in retail trade. 

Socrates draws the attention of 
Pheedrus to the fact that when we talk 
of iron and silver the same objects are 
present to our minds, “but when any 
one speaks of justice and goodness, 
there is every sort of disagreement, and 
we are at odds with one another and 
with ourselves.” 

What we need to do, he says, is to 
have an idea that is big enough to in- 
clude all the particular actions or facts. 
Then, in order to do business, we must 
be able to divide this so that it may 
serve our convenience. This is what 
Socrates called Philosophy. 

“T am a great lover,” he said, “Of the 
processes of division and generalization; 
they help me to speak and think. And 
if I find any man who is able to see 
unity and plurality in nature, him I fol- 
low, and walk in his steps as if he were 
AeSoUns 

Even in the Forest of Arden life was 
not so simple as at first it seemed. The 
shepherd’s life which “in respect of it- 
self was a good life” was in other re- 
spects quite otherwise. Its unity seemed 
to break up into a confusing plurality. 
Honest Touchstone, in trying to recon- 
cile the different points of view, blurted 
out the test question, “Hast any phil- 
osophy in thee, Shepherd?” A fter Bag- 
ster has communed with Chocorua for 
six months, I shall put that question to 
him. 

December 2, 1911. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


PREJUDICES AGAINST ORGANIZED CHARITY 


Denunciation of prejudice is easy, especially if the prejudice happen to be 
directed against yourself. Sympathetic understanding of the grounds of preju- 
dice, especially if it be directed against yourself or against policies in which you 
believe, is much more profitable. Specific attacks upon particular societies or 
policies it may well be a clear duty to denounce and to repel with all possible 
energy. We are considering rather that receptive state of mind in any quarter 
which is often all that makes such attacks worthy of serious attention. That 
there has been this kind of latent hostility to organized charity in some quarters, 
giving an unnatural and exaggerated influence to criticisms and attacks which 
would otherwise be beneath contempt, is true enough. 

Fortunately, various prejudices which are encountered are to a large extent 
mutually destructive, and to an even larger extent eventually self-destructive 
because of their inherent absurdity. If at the same time and in the same place 
progressives criticize organized charity as allied with privilege and reactionaries 
attack it as an instrument of social revolution, sober and sensible people are 
very apt to infer that there is probably not very much ground for either criticism, 
as in fact there is not. If superficial evolutionists suggest that organized charity 
is keeping alive the unfit, and on the other hand sentimentalists in the churches 
or in the essayist’s or poet’s study find it hard-hearted, statistical, unsympathetic, 
this again suggests that while both might conceivably be right, in fact both are 
probably wrong. Thus the instinctive antagonism of such different elements, — 
so far from giving cumulative evidence that it is well founded, is evidence that 
a large part of it at least has no foundation at all except in a misconception which 
time and patience may be expected to remove. 

The essential principles of organized charity are (1) painstaking inquiry into 
the facts so that assistance may be based upon knowledge, (2) co-operation on 
the basis of knowledge, whether this take the form of combined effort or division 
of work, (3) adequate, appropriate, persistent, and efficient action in individual 
cases, with a view primarily to the removal of the fundamental causes of de- 
pendence so far as they are personal, and (4) concerted attack upon the social 
causes of exploitation and hardship, such as unsanitary housing, child labor, extor- 
tionate charges by pawnshops, salary loan and chattel mortgage agencies, and 
uncompensated industrial injuries. We are not suggesting that all charity 
organization societies actually take part in all or even a large part of the move- 
ments which have for their aim the elimination of adverse social conditions. 
Their resources are limited and in a particular instance they may not be con- 
vinced of the wisdom or timeliness of plans which are enthusiastically advocated 
by others. But that there are social causes of dependence and degeneracy, and 
that it is a proper function of organized charity to lay bare these causes and to 
aid in removing them, is long since established beyond question. 
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The most persistent and mischievous of the criticisms of organized charity 
is based upon a popular misconception of its relation to material relief. Organ- 
ized charity believes in relief and uses it—but only as a means to an end. The 
end is not the relief of distress, but getting rid of the need for it. Not the 
increase of the physical comfort of the poor but the increase of their strength is 
its goal. Not the relief of families in distress but family rehabilitation is the 
task which it sets for itself. Its visitors and volunteer workers are not engaged 
in “administering relief.” They are engaged in helping people to become able 
to do without relief. They are wrestling in a far more fundamental way than 
if they were almoners with the real difficulties which widows, deserted mothers, 
and the families of consumptives must solve if they are to make a success in 
spite of their handicap, if they are to give their children a fair chance notwith- 
standing their misfortunes. Those who pretend to think that poverty itself, t..¢., 
mere lack of income, is the only difficulty are as far astray as those, now happily 
for the most part silenced, who found the whole trouble to be some personal vice 
or weakness. The fact is that the troubles of the poor are not so simple as 
either their critics or their apologists would have us believe. They are compli- 
cated, involved, and varied. They do not reduce readily to simple formulae. 

The Federal Court which is told to reorganize the Tobacco Trust has a simple 
task as compared with the problem that sometimes falls to the visitor in a 
family which is familiar with such disabilities as chronic illness, strong drink, 
overcrowding, and physical defects in the children. When after a year or two 
of the hardest kind of hard work in such a family, involving infinite patience and 
tact and ingenuity, involving co-operation with physicians, priests, and school 
teachers, involving the use of dispensaries, fresh air agencies, and a munici- 
pal department, involving perhaps an expenditure of fifty dollars besides 
what can be raised from employers or relatives and others who have a natural 
personal obligation in the matter, the situation is saved, the drunkard is put on his 
feet at least for the time being, the family is moved into a better and less crowded 
tenement, the sick patient is better cared for, and the children have their eyes 
and throats attended to—then, what happens? Why, then, some one in the 
legislature, or some anonymous critic through the mails or the press, repeats 
the old lie that it costs a hundred dollars to administer this fifty dollars of 
relief. This cost, when it is not pure fabrication, is calculated by adding up 
all that the society expends for any purpose whatever, even if it has not the 
remotest connection with relief. Organized charity cannot tell what it costs 
to administer relief because it has no agents or machinery engaged in that occu- 
pation. How can a school tell what it costs to administer the crayon and ink 
used in the education of pupils, or a doctor what it costs to administer his medi- 
cines, or an inventor what it costs to administer the supplies of his laboratories? 

All these are incidents to the work in hand. Organized charity uses relief 
incidentally, precisely as the teacher, the physician, and the inventor use their sup- 
plies; but it is the teaching, the care of the sick, the thinking of the inventor, and 
the intelligent work done by the visitor that count. If this is once clearly under- 
stood by the public we may safely leave such attacks as have recently disturbed 
some of the friends of organized charity to run their harmless course. 
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WISCONSIN COURT 
FOR COMPENSATION 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin is 
the third state court of appeal to declare 
itself on the constitutionality of work- 
men’s compensation—the second to an- 
swer the question affirmatively. Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin are thus aligned 
against New York. 

The Wisconsin test case—Borgnis e¢ al. 
vs. Falk Company—presents peculiar 
features. Two employes working at haz- 
ardous occupations brought suit to en- 
join this company from electing to be- 
come subject to the provisions of the 
state compensation lawt on_ the 
ground that such election would 
work irreparable injury for which 
they would have no adequate rem- 
edy at law, because they would be 
obliged either to break their existing 
contracts or to lose their common law 
remedies for their employers’ torts. The 
defendant company alleged that its elec- 
tion would work no such injury, on the 
novel ground that “Chapter 50, Laws of 
Wisconsin for 1911, violates the consti- 
tution of the United States and the con- 
stitution of the state of Wisconsin, and 
is therefore null and void.” The grounds 
for this claim were set forth in detail. 
The circuit court of Milwaukee decided 
in favor of the plaintiffs, thereby indi- 
rectly asserting both the constitutionality 
of the law and the fact that the law may 
work hardship to the employe. The case 
was appealed, and to the Supreme Court 
was left the responsibility of throwing 
the law out or defending it as against 
both parties to the suit. This court re- 
verses the decision of the circuit court 
on the ground that the election of com- 
pensation would work these employes no 
irreparable injury. Judge Winslow, who 
writes the opinion, holds that, in this 
case, where the contracts were written, 
if their employer breaks his contract of em- 
ployment because they decline to accept the 
new law they have adequate legal remedies 


for the recovery of damages. If, on the 
other hand, they elect to come under the law 
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themselves, they lose no vested or contract 
right, and are not damaged in the eyes of the 
law by the change in their remedies for fu- 
ture torts. 
The complaint should, therefore, the 
court holds, have been dismissed on the 
pleadings. The major part of the de- 
cision addresses itself, however, to the 
task of combatting the arguments of the 
defense against the constitutionality of 
the law. Says Judge Winslow: 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 


this law forms the legislative response to an 
emphatic, if not a peremptory, demand 


for a law that will offer an escape from 


the troublesome and expensive 
personal injury litigation. 

A law of such importance, he argues, 
must be sustained if it passes the con- 
stitutional test. A written constitution 
has the disadvantage of being hard to 
adapt to changing conditions and ideals. 
This makes it necessary, in the view 
of this Wisconsin supreme bench—and 
liere their approach to the matter is from 
the opposite angle to that manifested. by 
the New York Court of Appeals last 
winter—this makes it necessary that, 
when no express words forbid a law, 
general constitutional provisions be in- 
terpreted as broadly as possible, in order 
to reconcile twentieth-century laws with 
eighteenth-century constitutions. As the 
Wisconsin law is not compulsory it comes 
into conflict with no express provisions 
of the constitution. 

The most important charges brought 
against it are that removal of the de- 
fenses of assumption of risk and fellow 
servant’s negligence is contrary to public 
policy ; that it makes false classifications ; 
that the principle of election is in reality 
a club over the head of both employer 
and employe; and that on the industrial 
accident board are conferred powers that 
are judicial. 

Public policy, says Judge Winslow, is 
determined either by the constitution or 
by the legislature. The defences which ° 
have been withdrawn by this act were 
not given by the constitution but were 
evolved by the courts, and the passage 
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of this law by the legislature proves that 
their withdrawal is within the scope of 
public policy. 

The classification under the act was 
objected to because it covers not merely 
hazardous but all trades, and because 
it excludes industrial establishments em- 
ploying not more than three workmen. 
Limitation of such laws to hazardous 
occupations, says Judge Winslow, may 
be more persuasive legislation, but there 
is no constitutional objection to the in- 
clusion by the legislature of all occupa- 
tions, especially since, wherever an acci- 
dent occurs, there is hazard. On the 
other hand the exclusion of enterprises 
employing few workmen is justified by 
the fact that in establishments where 
few are employed knowledge of dangers 
and consequent avoidance of accidents 
are comparatively easy. 

Che charge that the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board is given judicial powers Judge 
Winslow denies, pointing out that health 
boards and many other such bodies are 
given like quasi-judicial powers to ascer- 
tain the facts and administer the law, but 
that as in all such boards, the courts are 
expressly given the power of determin- 
ing whether this board is going outside 
of its jurisdiction and of reversing its 
decisions on this ground. 

The objection that the system of elec- 
tion is a club over the heads of employer 
and employe Judge Winslow holds to be 
a matter of conjecture. He suggests the 
possibility that it may not work out to be 
a coercion but feels that the final decision 
on this and many points of detailed criti- 
cism can only be determined as special 
cases arise. This test case, he believes, 
can only settle the fundamental questions 
involved in the act. Noteworthy briefs 
in the case were submitted by the attor- 
ney general and the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission. 


CINCINNATI A LABORATORY 
IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

The National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education selected 
Cincinnati as the most appropriate place 
for its convention this year because of 
the many latter-day types of industrial 
education represented within its city 
limits. The first session of the recent 
convention was devoted to a _ pre- 
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sentation of the organization and results 
of these different institutions; the co- 
operative plan of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, the co-operative high school, the 
part-time school for apprentices, and 
the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. Among 
these institutions the description of the 
workings of the part-time school claimed 
the greatest interest on the part of the 
audience. This school represents a co- 
operative arrangement between the pub- 
lic schools and employing establishments . 
by which apprentices in the machine 
and printing trades spend four hours a 
week in one of the public schools under 
a special teacher, receiving instruction 
in English, mathematics, drawing, and 
technical matters. The acute problems 
presented in securing the interest and 
confidence of the apprentice-boy type 
were vividly brought out by J. H. Ren- 
shaw, and strong endorsements of the 
school contained in letters from metal 
trades and printing employers and local 
labor unions were placed on the screen. 
At the banquet in the evening about 
three hundred persons listened to dis- 
cussions by H. E. Miles, Frank Duffy, 
and James P. Monroe upon the topic 
How Shall the Obligation to Provide 
Industrial Education be Met? Mr. 
\liles, who is chairman of the Industrial 
Education Committee of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association and _ also 
president of the Wisconsin State Board 
of Industrial Education, urged the need 
of support for this work by the employ- 
ers of the country and also the necessity 
for state aid and control. Mr. Duffy, 
who is secretary-treasurer of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, expressed the strong ap- 
proval of organized labor in regard to 
the factors of the industrial education 
movement with the single exception of 
the trade school under private support, 
which attempts to turn out journeymen 
workmen through short courses of in- 
struction. He argued that in view of the 
mobility of both labor and employment 
opportunities to-day the responsibility 
for support of industrial training should 
rest not only on the community but on 
the state and finally on the nation. 
The professional session of Friday 
morning was devoted to a discussion of 
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what types of continuation schools are 
most needed in American conditions. 
A. L. Williston endeavored to show 
that the evening school and the day 
continuation school are not in opposi- 
tion but are both necessary elements in 
a comprehensive continuation school 
program. He pointed out that the even- 
ing school is not an institution that will 
be set aside by the growth of the part- 
time school but one which has a perma- 
nent place—and that a very important 
one—in a scheme of industrial educa- 
tion. He admitted that the evening 
school is confessedly not the place for 
boys between fourteen and sixteen years, 
and that in the skilled trades, where 
conditions are favorable, we must ex- 
pect that the apprentice problem will be 
increasingly cared for by part-time day 
schools; but, he maintained, given the 
general conditions prevailing in Ameri- 
can life, the evening school must con- 
tinue to be the main opportunity for sup- 
plementary education for workers above 
seventeen and eighteen years of age. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Following this discussion the report 
of the committee upon national legisla- 
tion, presented by David Snedden, 
commissioner of education of Massachu- 
setts, was heard with much interest. 
This report, which represents the labors 
of a committee of five who have devoted 
a large amount of time and study to the 
subject, concerns itself, first, with an 
analysis of Senate Bill No. 3, commonly 
known as the Page Bill, and, second, 
presents a substitute bill which in the 
judgment of the committee guards 
against certain dangers in this bill. The 
points upon which the committee laid 
stress are as follows: 

The encouragement and assistance of sec- 
ondary vocational education in agriculture, 
industries, and household arts, in the various 
states, presents a problem of such magnitude 
that your committee feels that the proposed 
bill should confine itself to this field alone; 
and that provisions for increased assistance 
to an additional supervision of branch experi- 
ment stations and college extension work 
should be made in a separate measure. 

So much uncertainty now prevailing as to 


what constitutes vocational education, your 
committee believes that the bill should con- 
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tain a series of definitions indicating the 
types of education contemplated and the stan- 
dards applicable to its administration. 

_In order to insure an economical and ef- 
ficient expenditure of the proposed grants, 
your committee believes that primary re- 
sponsibility for approving plans and enforc- 
ing standards in the types of vocational edu- 
cation contemplated should rest on the one 
hand in a single national authority and on 
the other, as far as practicable, on a single 
authority in each state and territory. Only 
in this way, in the opinion of your committee, 
can efficiency be guaranteed. 

At the annual business meeting? fol- 
lowing a committee was appointed to 
urge upon other interested associations 
the support of the society’s bill for 
national legislation. 

The afternoon session of Friday was 
devoted to discussion of the question, 
What Can be Done for the Factory 
Worker Through Industrial Education? 
Almost all of the study and constructive 
programs in the past have aimed either 
at the preparation or the further de- 
velopment of the worker in the skilled 
trades, and it was the idea of the pro- 
gram committee that a very useful pur- 
pose would be served by stimulating fur- 
ther study of the great bulk of the fac- 
tory workers in relation to industrial ed- 
ucation. The presentation by Charles A. 
Prosser, deputy commissioner of Edu- 
cation of Massachusetts, was regarded 
as a genuine contribution to the subject. 
Of equal practical value with his con- 
structive suggestions was his analysis of 
the many limitations which surround un- 
dertakings in this field. He held that in 
many low grade industries, such as 
candy-dipping, there is very little sub- 


1The officers for the ensuing year are: Prest- 
dent, W. C. Redfield, vice-president of the Amert- 
can Blower Company and congressman from the 
Sixth New York District; Vice-President, Howell 
Cheney, of Sonth Manchester, Conn.: Treasurer, 
Frederic B. Pratt, Brooklyn. The board of man- 
agers is constituted as follows: Class of 1914 :— 
Frederick i Geier, Cincinnati, O.; Jane ree 
ee Va ee as 


New York city; H. E. Miles, Racine. Wis.; 
Howard P. Fells, Cleveland, O.; Walter Laid- 
law. New York city; Chas. A. Bookwalter, 


Indianapolis, Ind. Class of 1913 :—James P. Mun- 
roe, Toston Mass.; J. W. Lieb, New York city; 
V. Everit Macy, New York city; Frederick P. Fish, 
Boston, Mass.; Frank Duffy, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Charles H. Winslow, Washington, D. C.; A. Lin- 
ecolIn Filene, Boston, Mass.; Chas. R. Richards, 
New York city; George N. Carman, Chicago, IIl. 
Class of 1912:—John Golden, Fall River, Mass. ; 
Magnus W. Alexander, West Lynn, Mass.: Chas. 
S. Howe, Cleveland. O; John Mitchell, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y.; Alexander C. Humphreys, New York 
city; Arthur C. Williston, Brookline, Mass.; Flor- 
ence M. Marshall, New York city; J. W. Ferguson, 
Paterson, N. J.; T. W. Robinson, Chicago, TIil. 
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ject matter which can be made a basis 
for technical instruction, and that in 
these lines the possibilities for supple- 
mentary education must rest largely 
upon a better preparation for citizenship 
and the opening up of opportunities to- 
wards other careers. 

Saturday morning brought out a de- 
bate on whether trade schools for youths 


above sixteen years of age should be 


provided at public expense. The affirma- 
tive side of this proposition was presented 
by Carroll G. Pearse, superintendent of 
schools of Milwaukee, who presented a 


strong array of facts from the workings ° 


ef the Public Trade School for Boys sup- 
ported by the city of Milwaukee. After 
his presentation George M. Forbes, pres- 
ident of the Board of Education of 
Rochester, argued that from all consid- 
erations—educational, social, and indus- 
trial—the industrial school for boys be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of age 
possesses a prior claim upon public sup- 
port, and that the burden of proof still 
rests upon the advocates of the trade 
schools for youths above sixteen to show 
economical results justifying the large 
expenditure involved in such schools. 


FORWARD STRIDE IN 
LEGAL AID MOVEMENT 


A permanent national association of 
legal aid societies is to be the outgrowth 
of a convention held November Io in 
Pittsburgh. Although the New York 
Legal Aid Society has completed its 
thirty-fifth year, this Pittsburgh meeting 
marked the first attempt to bring to- 
gether representatives of all organiza- 
tions doing legal aid work. 

Fifteen delegates represented thirteen 
organizations, ranging from committees 
of associated charities to a municipal 
bureau. Only two organizations doing 
such work were not represented: viz. 
the New Jersey Legal Aid Society, 
Newark, N. J., and the Los Angeles 
Legal Aid Society. A Washington or- 
ganization was reported to be defunct. 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
and H. V. Blaxter, of Pittsburgh, who 
instigated the present gathering, were 
appointed a committee to report upon 
the “necessity, scope, and character” of 
a national organization. They will report 
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to Arthur von Briesen, president of the 
New York society, who will issue the call 
for an organizing convention. 

To the West was generally accorded 
the distinction of presenting the most in- 
teresting and progressive idea of the 
convention. Kansas City, in the person of 
C. J. Fleming, advanced the postulate— 
apparently a novel one to a majority of 
the delegates—that legal aid to the poor 
should properly be a function of the city 
government.1. Mr. Fleming represents 
the legal aid bureau of the Board of 
Public Welfare and was able to speak 
from practical experience of the work as 
a municipal undertaking. He ascribed 
the formation of the bureau to abuses of 
the “jack-rabbit” or aldermanic courts. 

The principal discussions focused up- 
on the two chief problems of all legal aid 
society work—the victimizing of for- 
eigners, and the operations of loan 
sharks. Evidence was given that attor- 
neys intcrested in the situation are reach- 
ing at least approximate agreement 
throughout the country upon the reme- 
dial measures necessary to protect the 
poor and ignorant. Mr. Blaxter and 
other Pittsburgh speakers offered strik- 
ing information as to methods used to 
victimize foreigners. Delegates were told 
that Edgar Prochnic, Austro-Hungarian 
vice-counsel in Pittsburgh, estimated— 
after an investigation—that his people 
in the steel district were victimized in 
various ways to the extent of $1,000,000 
in the year -1910, Gino €7*Speranza 
deputized by the Italian government to 
investigate the victimizing of Italians in 
the Pittsburgh district, was reported to 
have found conditions equally bad 
among his fellow-countrymen. He 
placed the principal blame upon natural- 
ized and English-speaking Italians who 
are appointed as constables and similar 
minor officials. 

Leonard McGee, attorney for the New 
York Legal Aid Society, summarized the 
laws and methods, particularly in New 
York and Massachusetts, which have 
checked, in a measure, the aggressions 


Mulletin No. 7 of the Milwaukee RBnreau of 
Economy and Efficiency has just opportunely come 
from the press. The subject is Free Lega! Aid, and 
the writer is Fred A. King. The report was pre- 
pared to support a bill before the legislature look- 
ing towards the “creation of a municipal bureau 
to furnish free legal aid and advice to persons 
financially unable to hire an attorney.” 
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of loan sharks. His preliminary discus- 
sion of the extent of the evil and the ex- 
tortionate rates charged gave force to his 
plea for immediate action. He cited the 
recommendations adopted by the confer- 
ence on the loan shark evil, held in 
New York on May 18 under the joint 
auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation 
and the Merchants’ Association of New 
York. A banquet, at which Judge John 
D. Shafer of the Allegheny county bench 
was toastmaster, was attended by the 
delegates and 170 business and _ profes- 
sional men of Pittsburgh. 

Visiting delegates and organizations 
represented were: 


Chicago—Legal Aid Society, Rudolph Matz, 
president; Mrs. William E. Boyes, super- 
intendent. 

Cleveland—Legal Aid Society, Isadore Gross- 
man, attorney. 

Cincinnati—Legal Aid Society, Frank E. Bur- 
nett, attorney. 

St. Louis—Legal Aid Committee, Bar Associ- 
ation, Charles R. Skinker, chairman. 
New York—Legal Aid Society, Arthur von 
Briesen, president; Leonard McGee, at- 

torney. 

Buffalo—North American Civic League for 
Immigrants, Chauncey L. Hamlin, secre- 
tary. 

Boston—Legal Aid Society, William Sabine, 
attorney. 

Baltimore—Legal Aid Committee, Associated 
Charities, W. C. Coleman, chairman. 
Atlanta, Ga—Legal Aid Committee, Associ- 

ated Charities, Philip Weltner, secretary. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.—Legal Aid Society, W. 
G. C. Otto, attorney. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Legal Protective Commit- 
tee, George S. Van Schaick, attorney. 
Philadelphia—Legal Aid Society, Samuel Sco- 

ville, Jr., attorney. 

Kansas City—Legal Aid Bureau, Board of 
Public Welfare, C. J. Fleming, attorney. 

Columbus, O. Associate Charities, Otto W. 
Davis. 


THE DAY OF THE 
Ciel Ya ExoOr ERT 


Expert service in municipal affairs— 
its demonstarted need and its demon- 
strated results—may be said to have 
been the dominant note of the Richmond 
meeting of the National Municipal 
League. This fact was emphasized not 
only in Richard Henry Dana’s paper on 
Anti-toxin for Municipal Waste and 
Corruption, and in the report of the 
Ieague’s committee on the subject of the 
selection and retention of experts, but 
also in a number of other reports, nota- 
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bly one from the committee dealing with 
the question of a.model street railway 
irancluise. In discussing the latter one 
speaker drew attention to the fact that 
it had been prepared by experts and had 
been discussed by experts, referring to 
Delos F. Wilcox of the Public Service 
Commission of New York city, Harry 
P. Nichols, franchise expert of the 
New York Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, and F. S. Spence, member 
of the Board of Control in Toronto. Dr. 
Wilcox in giving point to the suggestions 
as to taxes, labor settlements, and hu- 
man wear.and tear to be embodied in a 
model franchise, said: 


We have considered with care the question 
of compensation for franchise. In our judg- 
ment the car riders should not be taxed for 
the relief of the general tax rate. While 
there are strong arguments for the policy of 
requiring a franchise holder to pay taxes at 
the regular rate on the value of its property 
outside of the streets, we think that at least 
all compensation in excess of this requirement, 
whether in the form of general city taxes. car 
license fees, a percentage of gross receipts, or 
a division of net profits, should be applied 
either to the construction of extensions on 
the city’s account or to the amortization fund, 
or should be remitted for the benefht of service 
or for the reduction of rates. 

The public necessity of maintaining contin- 
tious service on a street railway is so great 
that in our judgment the franchise shou!d 
provide some method for the arbitration of 
labor disputes so as effectively to prevent 
strikes. We have been impressed by ob- 
servation and experience with the tremendous 
cost in human vitality represented by the 
time and energy wasted in transit. It is often 
true that a half-hour or an hour spent on a 
crowded, poorly lighted, badly ventilated street 
car at the end of a hard day’s work is a 
greater tax upon a person’s strength than an 
extension of the day’s labor for the same 
time would be. The cost of transportation is 
not to be measured merely by the fares paid.- 
The representatives of the city in framing a 
street railway franchise contract and in the 
regulation of street railway service should 
constantly keep in mind the conservation of 
human energy as well as financial considera- 
tions. 


Efficiency in municipal work was an- 
other note that was struck in a number 
of addresses and especially in Prof. S. 
N. Gunn’s paper on municipal health ad- 
munistrations «br. I. C.° Levy, chief 
health officer of Richmond, pointed out 
that economy does not always lead to nor 
mean efficiency, but that efficiency does 
mean and does lead to economy. 
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FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN 
A CITY OF PROPHECY 


William Dudley Foulke’s annual ad- 
dress as president dealt also with ques- 
tions of efficiency, being devoted to a sur- 
vey of the city of Frankfort-on-Main as 
an example of comprehensive and effect- 
ive municipal government to the end of 
making life better worth living. In con- 
cluding his address Mr. Foulke quoted 
a man high in the Prussian service who 
had said: “You will finally be able to do 
what we are doing, but it will take you a 
Icng time—it will come by degrees.” 
Pointing out the truth of this .statement, 
Mr. Foulke said: 


Municipal aptitudes are not made in a day, 
they grow with the development of municipal 
life. Our city governments have been the 
darkest stains upon our institutions. Things 
are beginning to improve. There has been 
a great moral awakening among our people; 
the necessity of better government is per- 
ceived by all. The desire is there, and we are 
gradually learning how we may obtain it. 
Not the least among the duties of the Munici- 
pal League is the duty of developing this 
sentiment of local patriotism. It might be 
unwise for us at this moment to attempt all 
the varied activities which are so successfully 
accomplished in Frankfort. We must con- 
tent ourselves at first with smaller things. We 
have immense aptitudes in other directions, 
and we must make them available for the re- 
generation of our city communities. 


SOCIALISM IN 
AMERICAN CITIES 


The secretary of the league, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, in his annual review 
of the municipal situation, incidentally 
called attention to the fact that his first 
review, seventeen years ago, occupied 
eight and a half pages, while the one 
presented a year ago at Buffalo required 
eighty-two pages. The success of so- 
cialist candidates who ran for mayor in 
the November elections, of which the 
Rev. George Lunn’s victory in Schenec- 
tady was perhaps the most striking, 
gave special timeliness to Mr. Woodruft’s 
review at length of the growth of the so- 
cialist movement in the cities. He 
pointed out that at the several elections 
held during the year 191r upwards of 
500 socialist candidates have been elected 
to municipal office. In commenting on 
the general effect of socialist rule, es- 
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pecially in Milwaukee, Mr. Woodruff 
said: 

Notwithstanding shortcomings in the way 
of community courtesies and life, the Seidel 
administration has been honest and fairly 
efficient. Although it has made some serious 
mistakes, as was to be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, being entrusted with the admin- 
istration of a great city in the face of high 
expectations excited by a long discontented 
people, it has adopted many useful, construc- 
tive measures. It is difficult to get at the 
real facts of the situation and estimate the 
value of the socialist contribution to municipal 
development. On the one hand the anti-so- 
cialist press are extreme in their denuncia- 
tion of and criticism of the socialist admin- 
istration, and unfair in the extreme in com- 
menting upon its activities. On the other 
hand, the bitter abuse and constant insults 
that have appeared in the columns of the So- 
cial Democratic Iferald, the recognized organ 
of the socialist propaganda, some of which 
have been over Victor Berger’s own signa- 
ture, indicate the animus of the administration 
that makes it impossible for other than so- 
cialists to support the candidates and propa- 
ganda in the future, unless the electorate 
should be confronted with a choice between 
serious evils—of which the support of the 
socialists might be the least. 

The decisive effect of the socialist propa- 
ganda is illustrated in another direction. The 
socialist members of the last session of the 
Wisconsin legislature fought bitterly the non- 
partisan city government and majority-rule 
measures that were advocated by the civic 
bodies of the city, and eventually defeated 
them. Such an attitude, coming at a time when 
party lines are being broken down to a greater 
extent than ever before in municipal elec- 
tions, and when party designations are being 
eliminated from the official ballots in a most 
satisfactory way, seems a step in the wrong 
direction. 

It is really too soon to estimate at its true 
value the socialist movement in the city. The 
tendencies that have herein been indicated are 
dangerous ones, if allowed to. go unchecked 
However, if the socialists place the emphasis 
upon the many excellent features of their 
platform, and eliminate the idea of class dis- 
tinctions, and will offer to work with all other 
citizens irrespective of party who have for 
their object the advancement high ideals in 
city life, they will contribute an earnestness 
and an aggressiveness of great value. 


Simultaneously with the Richmond 
meeting announcement was made of the 
donation to the National Municipal 
League by “friends of good city govern- 
ment in Cincinnati” of $500 to be used 
as a prize fund for the best annual essay 
written by a student in the University of 
Cincinnati on some subject bearing upon 
the municipal government or civic life 
of Cincinnati. 
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FLORIDA AND 
THE FUTURE 


_ The old saw that a child can put ques- 

tions which wise men cannot answer 
finds a modern version in the discussion 
of those phases of childhood which are 
recognized to-day as social problems. 
Prominent on programs, and often com- 
ing to the front unbidden, these ques- 
tions ran through the sessions of five 
state conferences of charities and cor- 
rection held last month. West, South, 
East, and North found themselves sim- 
ilarly engaged. Jowa asked: “Am I a 
good parent?” and reviewed her juve- 
nile court and child labor situations; 
Missouri, holding two evening sessions 
with the Kansas City Child Welfare 
Exhibit, learned from a leader in the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement 
what is the social and religious value of 
the child; speakers at the Pennsylvania 
conference called strongly for the pre- 
vention of blindness in babyhood, and 
urged, though not without opposition, 
the forming of a state probation commis- 
sion; in Minnesota there was _ outcry 
against the causes of high infant mor- 
tality and the menace of child labor, to- 
gether with demand for saner treatment 
of backward children in schools, and a 
notice to the state that physical, mental, 
and moral defects which contribute to 
retardation and delinquency must be 
discovered; Florida told a tale of con- 
ditions of neglect where the state is re- 
sponsible which set the teeth on edge, 
but also of new impetus given to for- 
ward movements, such as that to estab- 
lish juvenile courts. 

This last was Florida’s first state con- 
ference, meeting at Jacksonville. There 
was desire, therefore, to gauge interest 
and to note how currents tended. “That 
the social workers of the state are alive 
and up and doing, that the people in this 
land of flowers are intensely interested 
in ‘How The Other Half Lives,’ and 
that Florida must be counted among the 
progressive states of the union along 
lines of social reform,” was the meaning 
of the gathering as one Florida leader 
read it. 

Reports from institutions brought out 
startling facts which are summarized by 
a correspondent as follows: 
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W. H. Milton, president of the State Re- 
form School at Marianna, admitted that boys 
and girls are being provided for in the same 
buildings, and that because of lack of suffi- 
cient appropriations from the state inmates 
have not been properly clothed, fed, nor 
educated. The report from the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane revealed not only that 
Florida has no suitable place for feeble- 
minded and epileptic adults, but that in ex- 
isting institutions little children are housed 
with inmates of these classes. Florida has 
nine state institutions: the State Reform 
School; the Insane Hospital; the School for 
the Deaf and Blind; four orphanages denom- 
inational in their work; and two orphanages 
not denominational. No specific provision 
has yet been made for the care of children 
who are feeble-minded, epileptic, backward, 
tubercular, or delinquent. The present sys- 
tem of caring for criminals was condemned 
in equally strong terms. The need of a State 
Board of Charities was brought out by 
Frances Anderson of the Jacksonville Wo- 
man’s Club. 


The immediate effect of the conference 
therefore was to help crystallize public 
opinion in Florida in demanding better 
care for the wards of the public. A joint 
meeting of the conference and the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs enunciated 
a broader program of social work for 
this newly awakened state, those in at- 
tendance expressing their determination 
to enlist the active fellowship of friends 
and citizens in a new vision of the com- 
monwealth. The chief speaker was Ed- 
ward T. Devine. 

Judge Samuel Black, of Columbus, 
O., outlining the new spirit of justice to 
juvenile delinquents, urged the use of 
the family home in placing out depend- 
ent children. Florida passed a juvenile 
court law last winter, and Tampa, Pen- 
sacola, and Jacksonville early took ad- 
vantage of it; the conference will, it is 
believed, lead to other courts for children 
throughout the state. Suggestion was 
closely followed by action in another 
field. Hardly had a resolution been 
adopted urging every city and town in 
the state to organize its charities, when 
three cities—Sanford, Arcadia, and 
West Palm Beach—took practical steps 
in this direction. Organized charity was 
described as the mother of recent Amer- 
ican social movements by V. R. Man- 
ning, secretary of the Jacksonville Asso- 
ciated Charities. Mr. Manning told 
how, from its knowledge of the histories 
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of hundreds of families in the city, his 
society has helped to launch medical in- 
spection of schools, a municipal tuber- 
culosis pavilion, and two industrial 
Schools. Wr Charlesm berry. slteatin 
commissioner, told of the work of the 
force of trained nurses and physicians 
in the Jacksonville schools. Twenty 
per cent of the pupils have been found 
in need of special care. The social 
needs of the small towns throughout the 
state were emphasized and a strong plea 
made that one central society be formed 
in each to meet the needs instead of 
small separate organizations to deal with 
each problem. 


MISSOURI SOCIAL 
WORKERS MILITANT 


“One thousand members in 1912!” 
This ambitious membership slogan— 
requiring a three-fold increase—is an 
indication of the new spirit of doing 
things which has come over the Missouri 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
and which to the minds of the members 
presages for next year a campaign for 
social legislation such as the state has 
never known. A note of revolt against 
the political and non-professional stand- 
ards alleged to exist among public serv- 
ants in the state’s institutions was 
sounded at the outset of the meeting on 
INevember 0, at’ KansasieCity sani): 
Riley, director of the St. Louis School 
of Social Economy, and president of the 
conference, put the question: “Why 
should four years’ service by superin- 
tendents of charitable institutions dis- 
qualify them from continuing in their po- 
sitions?” Henry Faxon, the man most re- 
sponsible for securing the recent increase 
in the rate for county support of the in- 
sane in state hospitals, made a plea for 
improving the quality of service in public 
institutions, and Dr. M. A. Bliss pro- 
posed the merit system for selecting em- 
ployes. The evening sessions in con- 
junction with the Kansas City Child 
Welfare Exhibit gave head to the move- 
ment for the establishment by the next 
legislature of a children’s agency under 
the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rection. This year, for the first time, 
the almshouse superintendents demand- 
ed a place on the program. W. N. Wil- 
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son, president of the state association 
of almshouse officials, laid responsibil- 
ity squarely upon the public for much 
of the good and bad in these institutions. 
This association, it was brought out, is 
doing constructive work. During the 
past year two-thirds of the almshouses 
have got out from under the lease sys- 
tem of operating county farms. At this 
announcement the conference voted to 
wage an active compaign until all coun- 
ties should employ their superintendents 
on salary. Uniform financial and popu- 
lation records are being adopted, and a 
resolution was passed petitioning the 
governor and all interested organizations 
to demand the provision under the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections of 
an inspector who shall visit every alms- 
house once a year. No less significant 
were the promptings toward “curing the 
century-old jail evil” brought out at this 
meeting. L. A. Halbert, superintend- 
ent of the Kansas City Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare, described the municipal 
farm for work-house prisoners in that 
city... He =contrasted® this scheme sor 
cutdoor work for misdemeanants with 
the no-work-at-all régime which he de- 
clared is the rule in county jails. Mr. 
Halbert said: 


I insist that work for prisoners should 
stand the same tests as work for free men. 
Up-to-date methods should be used, the work 
should be healthful and should have a di- 
rect connection with the support of the pris- 
oner and his family. : Farm work 
avoids most of the criticisms lodged against 
other forms of prison labor. However, it 
should not be taken as a panacea, for there 
still remain the old problems of discipline and 
of moral uplift which can be met only by 


~having officials of high character and ability. 


Charles A. Ellwood, professor of soci- 
ology in the University of Missouri, 
whose investigations several years ago 
first brought to public notice the abuses 
ii the jails and almshouses of the state, 
took up at this session the “worn-out and 
complicated fabric of -criminal court 
procedure,” urging the establishment of 
a Missouri branch of the American In- 
stitute of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ogy. Mrs. Raymond Robins of Chicago, 
president of the National Women's 
Trade Union League, and Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, were the chief speakers 
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at the sessions devoted to the improve- 
ment of working conditions, at which the 
facts gathered by Ruth White, of the 
Board of Public Welfare (depicted in 
last week’s SURVEY) were brought out. 
The statement that out of 300 inmates 
of houses of ill fame in Kansas City, 


154, Or 51 per cent, received less than ~ 


$6.00 per week when engaged in honor- 
able pursuits, and only 10 per cent as 
much as $10.00 per week, was not the 
least thought-provoking of the points 
marshalled in support of the movement 
for minimum wage boards. 


THE CHILDREN OF 
THE NORTHWEST 


The call for the conservation of 
childhood was sounded quite as specific- 
ally at Duluth as at Jacksonville or Kan- 


sas City. Here Minnesota’s twentieth 
conference was in session, November 
g-12. As a probable result, writes one 


delegate, 


We are soon to have a conference on child- 
helping service, looking to effort to co-ordi- 
nate all responsible and Ecsponstye agencies 
in co- operative service. 

In his opening address, P. M. Ring- 
dal, president of the conference and 
chairman of the State Board of Con- 
trol, pointed out that delving for causes 
does not in itself answer the demands 
made upon charitable and correctional 
agencies today. There must be pro- 
grams of action based upon classifica- 
tion of causes. By way of illustration 
he told of the work under the $10,000 
appropriation granted by the last Min- 
nesota legislature for study of the 
causes of defectiveness, delinquency, 
and crime. A closer study of children 
through case diagnosis, with the object 
of discovering those physical, mental, 
and moral defects which contribute to 
retardation and delinquency, was urged 
by C. E. Faulkner, superintendent of 
the Washburn Memorial Orphan Asy- 
lum, Minneapolis. Said Mr. Faulkner 
in part: 

The case diagnosis of the examining physi- 
cian should be comprehensive and specilic, 
and the first use to be made of the physician’s 
findings should be by the court which is seck- 


ing to discover the duty of the state to the 
child. The state is morally bound to know 
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that its interference is helpful. It cannot dis- 
pose of city-bred boys who have an inherit- 
ance of graded schools, public libraries, in- 
dustrial training schools, free gymnasiums, 
and public playgrounds to the farm without 
fair compensation for these advantages. If 
the state would make farmers of its children, 
it must open to them the schools where farm- 
ing is taught. 

Mr. Faulkner declared that in Michi- 
gan and Minnesota, which he described 
as the two states foremost in exemplify- 
ing the policy of direct state care for 
children who become wards of the pub- 
lic, children are sent to the farms with- 
out preparation, and that in neither state 
have these children found their way into 
the agricultural schools supported by 
their states for the benefit of all. Mich- 
igan could trace but one such pupil, he 
said, and Minnesota only two. He went 
on: 

Our idea is to enlarge the work of the 
State Public School for Dependent and Neg- 
lected Children in a manner to permit the 
employment of trained instructors in agri- 
cultural science and the vocational callings 
best adapted by choice and fitness to the 
children dealt with. This policy would suit 
the education to the needs of this class of 
children, place those so dealt with under the 
supervising oversight of the state as a su- 
perior guardian, and permit the transfer to 
the state school from the co- operating insti- 
tutions supported by private benevolence or 
other organizations. 

Prof. J. B. Miner, psychologist at the 
state university, urged the abandonment 
of “the error of basing the legal age of a 
child on chronological instead of mental 
standards.” The dunce in school, he 
said, should not be held to the same 
standards as others of his years; he is 
younger than they in mental develop- 
ment. Infant mortality and juvenile labor 
were other phases of the child problem 
brought out at Duluth. Minnesota 
through its last legislature amended its 
compulsory education law so as to abol- 
ish the issuance of labor permits on the 
ground of poverty to children under 
sixteen. From recent figures Eugene 
TD. Lies, general: secretary ‘of the As- 
sociated Charities of Minneapolis, judg- 
ed that the operation of the amended 
law will reduce by, two-thirds the num- 
ber of labor permits issued. He empha- 
sized the need of providing scholarships 
for the few to whom the law might 
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work a possible hardship, and argued that 
these should be based on the need rather 
than on the earning capacity of the child. 


PENNSYLVANIA SUBSIDIES 
CALLED A CORRUPTION FUND 


“A frank attack on the state sub- 
sidy of charitable and educational in- 
stitutions,” writes an insurgent Penn- 
sylvanian, was the feature of the con- 
ference held at Pittsburgh, November 
14-16. With no mincing of terms, 
speakers told of directors of hospitals, 
of the heads of various charitable insti- 
tutions, and of educators being forced 
to close their mouths and refrain from 
criticism of political corruption lest they 
endanger the state appropriations to in- 
stitutions in which they are interested. 
It was charged that the appropriation 
“bug-bear” is used to chain the tongue 
of the college professor in Pennsylvania 
who displays too active an interest in 
reform movements; that the charitable 
appropriations are in essence a corrup- 
tion fund. The attack upon the present 
system was led by Prof. Carl Kelsey of 
the University of Pennsylvania; W. H. 
Nibecker of Glenn Mills; Allen T. Burns 
of Pittsburgh; and William B. Buck of 
Philadelphia. In defense appeared Presi- 
dent Francis J. Torrance and Secretary 
Bromley Wharton of the Board of Pub- 
lic Charities. An argument against the 
present system of appropriations, ap- 
parently new to the majority of the dele- 
gates, was advanced by Professor Kelsey 
when he asserted that state subsidies 
lessen private charity. Palliative meas- 
ures suggested were the adoption of a 
system of measured service; the classifi- 
cation of institutions doing what might 
properly be considered the state’s work; 
and the payment by the state of so much 
per case to appropriate institutions. 

Ministers representing four denomina- 
tions contributed four of the most stir- 
ring addresses of the conference. A plea 
to social workers to interpret to their 
respective communities the results of 
their experience was made by the Rev. 
R. M. Little in his presidential address. 
The church is ready and willing to do 
social work, declared Dr. Samuel Van 
Vranken Holmes, Buffalo, N. Y.., 
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but it does not know how. Church workers 
should be content to begin with individual 
cases in order that they may prepare them- 
selves to deal with neighborhood and com- 
munity problems. 


Rabbi Rudolph I. Coffee of Pittsburgh 
ascribed the source of ideals in social 
work to religion. Dr. W. E. McCul- 
loch of Pittsburgh emphasized the neces- 
sity of co-operative effort by all denom- 
inations. 

Speaking on the topic of the Courts 
and the Child, Roy Smith Wallace of 
Philadelphia uncovered active centers of 
opposition to a plan for a state proba- 
{ion commission. The representatives 
of several counties voiced their hostility 
to the plan. Medical school inspection, 
public preventive medicine, and protec- 
tion of the milk supply were phases of 
public health which proved of especial 
interest to the conference. 


WHERE STATE CARE 
AS YET BREAKS DOWN 


Perhaps the most caustic and sensa- 
tional arraignment of the failure of 
American states as yet to think through 
from beginning to end their provision 
for delinquent, neglected, and dependent 
children was that made by an lowa pro- 
bation officer at the Iowa City confer- 
ence. Childhood had came up for dis- 
cussion under such headings as child 
labor, the juvenile court, and the con- 
sulting psychologist in the public 
schools. In answer to the question, “Is 
Iowa a good parent?” Henry E. C. Dit- 
zen, probation’ officer of Davenport, 
scored the laws which prevent the ad- 
mission of a pregnant girl into the state 
industrial school at Mitchelville, and at 
the same time make no other provision 
for adequately dealing with her. Mr. 
Ditzen said: 


After confinement girls may be discharged 
if found to be pregnant, and this offers an 
inducement to them to become so. lf the 
rule is correct, a girl in that condition can 
defy the law, because she knows she cannot 
be committed to the industrial school and 
her age will prevent her from being put into 
jail—she can neither be punished nor re- 
formed. 


Mr. Ditzen cited another case where 
the present scheme of state institutions 
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breaks down—that of a consumptive boy 
charged with delinquency: 

The lad is refused admission by the indus- 
trial school on the ground that it is not a 
sanatorium, and by the state sanatorium on 
the ground that it is not a home for delin- 
quents. He was expelled from the public 
schools as being dangerous to the health of 
the other children. The only institution will- 
ing to receive him was the public street, and 
there he was at last report an outcast. He 
has no chance to be reformed, no chance to 
be cured, no chance to be educated—except 
in the ways of the street. That lad may do 
anything he wants to, can be as criminal and 
tough as he pleases, for he cannot be put into 
jail, because he is less than sixteen years 
old and is not wanted at the industrial 
school. 

Continuing, Mr. Ditzen declared that 
there is no state institution taking care 
of babies less than a year old. If an in- 
fant is syphilitic, he said, the state wants 
to care for it less than ever, although it 
may be the offspring of a couple the 
state has recklessly allowed to marry. 

With its sessions conducted under the 
auspices of the state university and 
largely attended by instructors and stu- 
dents in the economics and_ philosophy 
departments, this Iowa conference, held 
at Iowa City, November 19-21, “was a 
manifestation,” to quote a _ participant, 
“of the idea that the theoretical and the 
practical in the problems of human life 
must get together in the great campaign 
for higher living.” The alignment of 
science and social action was suggested 
in Dr. Clarence Van Epp’s plea for the 
sterilization of the defective, the in- 
sane, and the criminal, by vasectomy. 
Point was given to the discussion of 
county hospitals in relation to the gen- 
eral topic of public health by the fact 
that only within recent years have such 
hospitals for the care of tuberculous pa- 
tients been permited by the Iowa law. 
At the present time no county hospital 
in Iowa is open to such patients, al- 
though there are more than 10,000 
people in the state suffering from tuber- 
culosis. More than 1400 people died 
last year of the disease. The only sana- 
toriums for their care are the state sana- 
torium at Oakdale, a private hospital at 
Fort Dodge, and Ridge Camp Hospital, 
Des Moines. Not more than 200 people 
can possibly be cared for in the three 


combined. 
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Oh, Wad Some Power the Giftie Gie us 
To See Oursel’s as Ithers See Us! 


<< 


+ 


Vie Lamdin in Syracuse Herald. 
SYRACUSE COMES FACE-TO-FACE WITH 
SYRACUSE. 


THE KNOW-YOUR-CITY 
SURVEY IN SYRACUSE 

It is estimated that 8,000 persons have 
studied Syracuse through “Know-Your-City 
Week” by attending the meetings. These 
8,000 are the mediums through which the 
gospel of general city betterment will 
be spread. 

—This statement from the Syracuse 
Post-Standard on Saturday morning, 
November 25, came after a week of re- 
ports and discussions had brought out 
the result of investigations made by the 
Syracuse social survey. It shows some- 
thing of the interest of the citizens of 
Syracuse in this preliminary inventory 
of social conditions and forces in their 
city. 

Syracuse prepared for this week of 
introspection by beginning as_ far 
back as July to cast up its social ac- 
counts. A central committee of twelve, 
tepresenting the Ministerial Association, 
Central Trades Assembly, Chamber of 
Commerce, and Associated Charities, 
under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
Murray Shipley Howland and the secre- 
taryship of Paul. E. Illman of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, began a preliminary 
study of things as they are. Just as a 
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business man takes stock every year, 
they wanted a stock-taking of the condi- 
tions that affect life and health and gen- 
eral progress within the Syracuse city 
limits; and from these human balance- 
sheets they purposed to draw out what 
immediate reforms were needed and 
what phases of the local situation need- 
ed more extended investigation. This 
rapid preliminary stock-taking under the 
direction of Shelby M. Harrison, who 
spent a month in Syracuse in midsum- 
mer, followed seven general lines: 

Health conservation and sanitation, — 

Housing conditions among unskilled 

workers. 

Betterment agencies, 

Soreign population, 

Juvenile delinquency, 

Civic improvement, 

Labor conditions. 


RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED 
FOR A WORKING PROGRAM 


With reports in hand on these sub- 
jects, the central committee formulated 
seven resolutions as a preliminary work- 
ing program for the city, which would 
not be partisan, sectarian, nor sectional, 
but would aim at healthy industrial and 
sccial growth. In an eighth resolution 
this remarkable working group, repre- 
senting forces which are not always in 
accord in city life, sent back to the 
bodies which created it, and which it 
jointly represented, a recommendation 
that they take action to see that the pro- 
gram is entered upon. The resolutions: 


First—That the mayor and Common 
Council be urged to establish a City Plan- 
ning and Housing Commission to secure a 
plan for the city’s growth and development, 
and draw up a housing code such as would 
meet the needs of the city for some time 
to come. 

Second—That the Board of Education be 
petitioned to consider and adopt a  far- 
reaching plan for the education of the for- 
eign population of the city by a larger pro- 
vision of night schools, by the introduction 
of civics and industrial courses in night 
schools, and by the extension of vocational 
training to the grades. 

Third—That the police 
partments be petitioned to 
labor laws relative to the 

Fourth—That the Board 
be petitioned to provide: 

(a)—For the inspection of mercantile estab- 
lishments and for the enforcement of those 
provisions relating to child labor, hours of 


and school de- 
enforce the child 
street trades. 

of Health should 
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work of women, and sanitary conditions un- 
der which such people work. 

(b)—For the publishing monthly of the 
milk score of all milk producers whose milk 
is sold in the city. 

(c)—For more rigid inspection of tenements. 

(d)—For the engagement by the city of 
the services of some sanitarian of national 
standing to study and report on the needs of 
the public health of Syracuse, as a basis for 
planning future health work. 

l'ifth—That the employers engaged in such 
industries as require the plant to be in con- 
tinuous operation be urged to make such ad- 
justments as to assure every laborer one day 
of rest in seven. 

Sixth—That there should be among the 
betterment agencies of the city a closer co- 
Operation expressed in some system, such as 
a United Charities, Social Service League, or 
an Associated Charities organized on broader 
lines than those in existence at present. 

Seventh—That the city at large have some 
organization for the study of the city needs 
and development and to crystallize the find- 
ings of such studies in some yearly program 
such as this Know-Your-City Week. 

Eighth—That to accomplish this end the 
Central Survey Committee recommend to the 
respective bodies represented in the commit- 
tee the formation of a comprehensive and 
democratic body to study the problems and 
promote the adoption of the reforms sug- 
gested by the survey. 


By no means the least interesting 
feature of this Syracuse undertaking 
was the co-operation which it enjoyed. 
The city seemed ripe for such a social 
revival. It was Syracuse townspeople 
and not outsiders who first found that 
out. Individuals and organizations in- 
vestigated conditions, gave money and 
time to organizing the week of meetings, 
provided an educational moving-picture 
exhibit, arranged for literary, historical, 
and pictorial exhibits of Syracuse, made 
charts and drawings to display the find- 
ings of the survey, and carried through 
an essay contest on Syracuse needs 
among school children. State and nat- 
ional organizations cooperated on a vol- 
unteer basis. Speakers from out of the 
city who pointed the moral of local find- 
ings from the vantage point of a 
national perspective included Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Neva A. Chappell, Ed- 
ward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Wil- 
ham H. Allen, J. Horace McFarland, 
Paul U. Kellogg, Winfield Scott Hall, 
John Ihlder, John Daniels, Zenas L. 
Potter, William Kirk, Anna B. Fox, and 
Marcus A. Beeman. 
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THE McNAMARA CON- 
FESSIONS 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


The confessions of the McNamara 
brothers in the Los Angeles dynamiting 
tragedy are of the greatest public value. 
No conviction, however strong the evi- 
dence might have been upon which it 
was secured, could possibly have been 
ratihed by such a unanimity of public 
sentiment as has been produced by this 
unexpectedly fortunate ending of these 
two trials. 

For, despite the strength of the prose- 
cution’s case and the baffled attitude of 
the defense, both of which have been 
evident from the start, multitudes of sin- 
cere men, not only in Los Angeles but 
throughout the whole country, were 
firmly convinced of the innocence of 
these guilty men. This. persuasion was 
due perhaps more to the suspicions 
aroused by the harsh, uncompromising, 
and unreasoning warfare so long waged 
against organized labor by certain em- 
ployers and newspaper men in Los An- 
geles than. to any actual knowledge of 
the case against the accused men or any 
personal loyalty to them. The tactics of 
this prolonged war, which was “without 
discharge” and without quarter, 
strengthened the suspicion that the Mc- 
Namara brothers might be the victims 
of a ‘“‘frame-up” by employers and de- 
tectives in conspiracy against organized 
labor. Unjustifiable and incredible as 
these claims of the accused were at once 
held to be in the editorial opinion of THE 
Survey?, yet, as we then said in our 
plea for “Justice without Fear or Fa- 
vor’, it was none the less unfortunate to 
give color to these counter-charges by 
the unusual detective measures employed 
in the delivery of the prisoners to the 
California authorities, however exten- 
uating, or even justifiable, they may 
have been under the circumstances of the 
acute situation. 

Our confidence in the character and 
capacity of William J. Burns, well 
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known to us both as man and detective, 
proves now to have been amply justified 
in emphasizing the presumption that he 
must have regarded his evidence against 
the accused as conclusive. For his in- 
tegrity as well as his consummate abil- 
ity are attested incontrovertibly by the 
admission of the counsel for the defense 
that there was “no loop-hole” anywhere 
in the evidence against the men and that 
everywhere the defense faced “a stone 
wall.” 

On this account not only, but still 
more because of the general considera- 
tions involved, we called upon “labor of- 
ficials higher up to do their utmost to see 
that justice is done not only to the ac- 
cused men, but also to their own great 
cause; to do their utmost to stand with 
the American public in protecting life 
and property from the cowardly attack 
of the bomb-thrower and the dynamiter 
by fearlessly aiding the courts to find 
and deal with the facts, without respect 
to persons.” This some of them at least 
lave failed to do. In appealing for the 
defence fund, which it was their right 
and duty to do, they went much further 
than the cause of labor and the public 
welfare could afford to have them go in 
pre-judging the case pending in the 
courts. Certain of their officials and of-. 
ficial newspaper organs, without evidence 
and without discretion, have not only de- 
clared for the innocence of the accused 
men, on their own barest and boldest 
assumption, but without a shred of at- 
tested fact or a hint of direct evidence 
have spread broadcast the most specific 
accusations of criminal conspiracy 
against men who are now cleared from 
all possible suspicion by the confession 
of the guilty prisoners. This stunning 
rebuke to such irresponsibility among the 
labor leaders and in the labor press is 
well deserved, and ought to put some 
of them out of commission. 

As was to have been expected, the re- 
action from the rank and file, and from 
all the stronger, better men in the lead, 
has been instantaneous, unqualified, and 
decisive. There has been little or no 
equivocation or extenuation. The num- 
ber of demands for the extreme penalty 
of the law, even the death penalty, which 
are reported to have been telegraphed to 
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Los Angeles, is impressive. It means 
that at last the really responsible majori- 
ties in organized labor have: learned the 
belated lesson of this bitterest experience 
which American trade unionism has ever 
suffered. It seems inevitable either that 
both the fanatical and grafting elements 
which depend upon the “strong arm” 
methods will be eliminated from the se- 
cret policies and the open leadership of 
the unions, or that their membership will 
gradually disintegrate by the withdrawal 
of loyal and law-abiding men. The latter 
contingency, however, is incredible in 
view of the economic necessity for the 
organization of labor and the essential 
value of legitimate unionism to the main- 
tenance and progress of the American 
democracy. If, however, withdrawals 
from the trade unions were to take place 
on this account, the socialist party is the 
only organization ready at hand and wait- 
ing to receive such seceders. The bids 
of that party’s press for such accessions 
are prompt and urgent. Many through- 
out the country are likely to respond, 
however many were deterred from vot- 
ing the socialist ticket in the municipal 
election at Los Angeles. But far larger 
numbers would doubtless have been so 
recruited to the ranks of the socialist 
party, had not many of its papers been 
foremost in their unjust and untruthful 
accusations against everyone who has 
had to do a public duty in the detection, 
trial, and punishment of these atrocious 
crimes against life, property, and public 
welfare. 

Whatever effect the efforts to mediate 
some pact of peace for progress, reported 
by Lincoln Steffens, may have had in 
securing the confessions, it seems certain 
that at least some prominent citizens of 
Los Angeles have at last been startled 
to see how much too far the class strug- 
gle has been carried there, and to what 
further lengths it may go if it is not 
pacifically dealt with now. Whether or no 
these efforts have had, or should have had, 
any decisive effect upon the administra- 
tion of justice in the cases before the 
courts, opinions are sharply divided, but 
it is an auspicious token of a brighter 
future for all America that public- 
spirited citizens of high standing are 
moved to take advantage of this crisis 
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to bring together the contending parties 
in this desperate fratricidal strife upon 
some basis of equitable industrial rela- 
tionship which will at least allow them 
to live and work together. There can be 
little doubt in the minds of sober men to 
whom the facts of the acute industrial sit- 
uation on the coast have long been known 
that it is both untenable and extremely 
dangerous. Those who have bravely 
grappled with it should be undeterred in 
their efforts to promote a peaceful and 
just adjustment in the future, how- 
ever the immediate issue of the present 
criminal prosecution may embarrass 
them. The supremacy of law and the 
meting out of even-handed justice consti- 
tute a separate issue which, for the mo- 
ment, has the right of way. But how- 
ever effectively justice has been admin- 
istered, some more fundamental solution 
of the industrial problem must be reach- 
ed than the detection of crime and the 
sentencing of criminals. 

And now, when on this prime point 
there is an overwhelming unanimity on 
both sides of the industrial cleavage, it is 
a supreme opportunity, and no less an 
imperative obligation, for the organiza- 
tions of both labor and capital not only 
to purge themselves from those who in- 
cite and perpetrate lawlessness and vio- 
lence, but to get together to establish a 
broader and better basis for their work- 
ing agreements and for the industrial 
legislation which involves the vital inter- 
ests of both. We will fall far short of 
taking advantage of this supreme oppor- 
tunity if we do not fearlessly discover 
and thoroughly deal with the conditions 
which make possible such crimes as the 
McNamara brothers have committed and 
which account for the motives which lead 
men to commit them. 


A SCHOOL FOR MAYORS 


JAMES P. HEATON 


A school for mayors—that is what 
some call the project. If you would 
like to become an expert administra- 
tor of municipal departments, and en- 
joy a salary while being taught, this 
account should interest you. Mrs. E. 
H. Harriman has started a school where 
some of the pupils, if they are good 
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students and proficient in some specific 
thing, may receive salaries as high as 
$4,000 or even $5,000 a year. Her be- 
lief and that of her advisers is that 
the time has come to begin an experi- 
ment in training men for public service 
through doing work that needs to be 
done and getting information that needs 
to be obtained. For this purpose she 
has given $80,000, while business asso- 
ciates and friends of the late E. H. Har- 
riman have guaranteed $120,000. Mr. 
Harriman believed that the cost of pub- 
lic service, particularly in our cities, 
could be reduced if officials paid the same 
careful attention to the problem that rail- 
road managers give to the expense of 
transporting a ton of freight one mile. 
His last public utterance reiterated this 
belief. This interest in municipal investi- 
gation as a means for increasing govern- 
mental efficiency was shared by Hrs. Har- 
riman, who has watched the work done 
in this connection by the New York Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research. In order to 
make possible a five years’ test of the 
plan, Mrs. Harriman offered $40,000 for 
the first year and $10,000 a year for the 
succeeding four years, provided other 
contributions of $30,000 a year for the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth years were 
obtained. These have been received 
from thirty of the wealthiest active bus- 
iness men of the country, whose actual 
interest and not a mere formal support 
has been persistently sought by Mrs. 
Harriman, who has thought out each step 
carefully and deliberately. George W. 
Perkins, C. A. Coffin, and Mortimer 
Schiff, as trustees of this fund, will as- 
sist Mrs. Harriman in its practical ap- 
plication. 

Mrs. Harriman wished to learn how 
men familiar with governmental affairs 
would go about the problem of training 
men for public service to fill the con- 
stant demand for experts which the bu- 
reau has been called upon to meet. She 
consulted personally and by correspond- 
ence a number of business men, journal- 
ists, educators, and public officials as to 
the need of a new kind of school for the 
study and administration of public busi- 
ness. All replied that training for this 
work is necessary and that field service 
is required to supplement the work of 
the university and technical schools. 
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The school will be started in New 
York, but its scope is intended to be na- 
tional, The curriculum will embrace 
the analyzing of budget estimates and 
all public expenditures, the drafting of 
city charters, the study of health prob- 
lems, the standardization of salaries, 
contracts, and _ specifications, model 
municipal accounting, methods of assess- 
ing and collecting taxes, and the prepar- 
ing of official statements for publication. 
The work will be supervised by the di- 
rectors of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. The field work will also be di- 
rected by experienced workers in the 
bureau or in some of the city depart- 
ments which have volunteered co-opera- 
tion. 

The school aims to enroll four classes 
of applicants; college graduates who are 
anxious to go into public service or so- 
cial work; accountants who wish to qual- 
ify for analysis of public business; su- 
perintendents of schools, secretaries of 
boards of trade, heads of civic organ- 
izations; post-graduate students of poli- 
tics, economics, sociology, law, and jour- 
nalism who wish practical field work to 
supplement academic training. Part of 
the funds will be used to make the re- 
sults of special studies available for 
text-book and hand-book uses in col- 
leges, high schools, and accounting 
schools; but the main object will be to 
give to tried and proved men of charac- 
ter, with different experiences and in- 
terests, careful training that will enable 
each to apply his peculiar capabilities to 
the best advantage in public service. 
The bureau will employ the applicants 
in practical work that needs to be done 
in New York and other cities, paying 
them salaries in the meantime, so that 
men of experience who are dependent 
upon their earnings may be able to pur- 
sue the course and at the same time ren- 
der a return for their remuneration. 
The Bureau of Municipal Research an- 
ticipates that in future, besides its pres- 
ent function of investigation of city af- 
fairs, a most important part of its ac- 
tivities will be the training of the men 
who, throughout the country, will aid 
in the work of applying the tests of sci- 
entific management to municipal business, 
which has suffered from half a century 
of satisfaction with antiquated methods. 
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LILIAN BRANDT, Contributing Editor 


Tue PHILANTHROPIC WORK OF JOSEPHINE SHAW 
LoweLt. By WILLIAM RHINELANDER STEW- 
arr. The Macmillan Company. Il’p. 584. 
$2.00; by mail of ‘Yire Survey, $2.18. 

We venture the prediction that this record 
of Mrs. Lowell’s life and work which the 
president of the New York State Board of 
Charities has given to “the ever-growing 
army of students of social subjects” will be 
reckoned as by no means the least of his pub- 
lic services. Undertaken “with a justifiable 
difidence born of inexperience in literary 
work,” it has occupied most of his leisure 
through the six years since Mrs. Lowell’s 
death; and out of these two conditions has 
come something which, much more com- 
pletely than Mr. Stewart in his modesty prob- 
ably realizes, fulfills his ideal of what the 
book should be. 

With a rare skill—for it is not an easy 
thing to accomplish even with the most sin- 
cere intention—the author has contrived to 
efface himself: not only by compressing “in- 
troductions and explanations in order to 
leave more space for Mrs. Lowell’s writings” ; 
but also by the simplicity, delicacy, and re- 
straint of these “compressed” passages. One 
sees only Mrs. Lowell; no other personality 
obscures the picture. 

“One of the most useful and remarkable 
women of the nineteenth century,’ Mr. 
Stewart calls her, and it would be hard to 
find any to disagree. From the early sev- 
enties to the close of the century she was 
clearly a dominating personality in shap- 
ing the policies of the charitable and correc- 
tional work of New York. The story of her 
interests and activities is to a large extent 
the story of the development of social work 
during those years. It is, however, not a 
chronological account of this development 
which the book gives, but, in chapters not 
very closely connected, the story of Mrs. 
- Lowell’s connection with the various achieve- 
ments and movements in which she was most 
intimately concerned. Nor is it a complete 
and chronological story in each chapter, but 
rather a picture of how Mrs. Lowell felt 
about the problem, and samples of what she 
did about it. In the chapter on the Charity 
Organization Society, for example, there is 
no attempt to recount her many special in- 
terests and services; but extracts from let- 
ters show the energy and enthusiasm with 
which she went into the organization of it 
and the great amount of time which she gave 
to it; fellow-workers in the society con- 
tribute accounts of the impression she made; 
and over eighty pages are given up to writ- 
ings of her own which formulated her ideals 
for the society and were influential in shap- 
ing its policies. 

While this record is limited to Mrs. Low- 
ell’s “philanthropic work,” enough of her per- 
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sonal history is given to afford a background, 
—and to make one wish for a great deal 
more. 

“Heredity was kind to Josephine Shaw, 
who, on December 16, 1843, was born 
at West Roxbury, Massachusetts; for both 
her parents belonged to New England fami- 
lies of distinction and culture.” When she 
was only three years old the family came to 
Staten Island in order that Mrs. Shaw’s eyes 
might be treated by a certain New York 
specialist. Except for this comparatively ac- 
cidental circumstance, probably Boston, in- 
stead of New York, would have been the 
field of Mrs. Lowell’s activities. A happy 
girlhood on Staten Island, broken by five 
years in Europe and ending with a winter or 
two at school in Boston, brought Josephine to 
her eighteenth year and to the outbreak of 
the Civil War, by which she was to suffer so 
grievously. 

She entered on her first public service by 
joining the Woman’s Central Association of 
Relief for the Army and Navy of the United 
States, a branch of the sanitary commission 


which covered several states. In this she 
worked with Gertrude Stevens (Mrs. W. 
B. Rice) and other young women with 


whom later she was associated in much of 
her social work. From a little diary which 
she began just after the battle of Bull Run 
and kept for sixteen months, the only per- 
sonal record she left behind her, extracts are 
printed filling twenty-five pages. They are 
among the most interesting pages of the 
book. Her comments, concerned almost 
wholly. with the public events, show how 
completely the family was absorbed in the 
progress of the war, and her own remark- 
able interest in national affairs. At the same 
time they reveal also the vigor, directness, 
impulsiveness which were to be characteristic 
of her more mature life. For example: 

“George, also, is rather depressed and 
everybody generally wants Lincoln to change 
his cabinet. J don’t see the 1 -e of being de- 
pressed.” (George was her brother-in-law, 
George William Curtis, whom she admired 
profoundly, and who exercised a great in- 
fluence on her mind during her most im- 
pressionable years). 

Later, when she grew impatient waiting for 
the expected Emancipation Proclamation, she 
wrote: “Oh, that the Lord would only put 
it into Lincoln’s head to do something strong 
and decided!” 

Speaking of a visit from her soldier 
brother she says that it “seems almost like a 
dream. Well, all human affairs are 
the same; the unhappy moments are long, 
the happy ones short. That’s all bosh, 
though, for they all seem short to me.” 

One more quotation, a reflection which 
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sounds far beyond her years: “These are 
extraordinary times and splendid to live in. 
This war will purify the country of some of 
its extravagance and selfishness, even if we 
are stopped midway. It can’t help doing us 
good; it has begun to do us good already. It 
will make us young ones much more thought- 
ful and earnest, and so improve the country.” 

The diary stops before the year 1863, which 
was to be so important to her personally. In 
the spring she became engaged to Charles 
Russell Lowell. In July her brother was 
killed at the head of his Negro regiment at 
Fort Wagner. On October 31 she was mar- 
ried. The winter of 1863-4 she spent with her 
husband in camp at Vienna, Va. When 
in July, 1864, Colonel Lowell was ordered 
into more dangerous duty she returned to her 
father’s home on Staten Island, and to her 
there in October came the news of her hus- 
band’s death. There her daughter was born 
a few weeks later and there she lived until 
1874. when she moved to the house in East 
Thirtieth street which was her home for most 
of the rest of her life. 

It was not two years after her husband’s 
death before Mrs. Lowell was actively iden- 
tifed with a committee of the Freedmen’s 
Association, going to Virginia with Ellen Col- 
lins in the winter of 1866 to visit a number 
of the schools which had been established for 
colored children. Her more active public life, 
however, began with 1872. In that year the 
State Charities Aid Association took shape 
from the visiting committees for public char- 
itable institutions which, under the leadership 
of Louisa Lee Schuyler, had been organized 
after the war to utilize for the permanent so- 
cial problems in New York city and state, 
the interest and devotion and public spirit 
aroused by the temporary problems of the 
war. From the beginning Mrs. Lowell was 
one of the most active members of the asso- 
ciation. She began, characteristically, by 
specializing on the Richmond county poor- 
house, near her home on Staten Island. In 
1876 she was appointed by Governor Tilden 
to the State Board of Charities, being the 
first woman commissioner, and here she 
served for thirteen years. Out of her work 
on the State Board of Charities grew the 
Charity Organization Society which she 
founded in 1882, and to which she gave a 
large proportion of her time until her death. 

The reforms which she had especially at 
heart and which she was especially influen- 
tial in secyring during the years from 1872 to 
1890 were the fundamental and elementary 
ones of improving the almhouses, getting out 
of them the insane, the feeble-minded, the 
children, the vagrants, and giving decent care 
to the old and infirm who should remain; 
securing state reformatories for women and 
police matrons in New York city; providing 
state care in a custodial institution for feeble- 
minded women and improving the treatment 
of the insane. 

When Mrs. Lowell withdrew from the 
State Board of Charities in 1889 it was in 
order that she might have time to give to the 
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problems of industrial conditions. In one per- 
sonal letter at this time she says that what 
she wants to do “is, with others, to try to 
prevent strikes, by various means already suc- 
cessfully tried elsewhere, and here ignored by 
both employers and unions.” In another let- 
ter she explains that she is impressed that 
the condition of 500,000 wage-earners is more 
vital than that of 25,000 dependents: “if the 
working people had all they ought to have, we 
should not have the paupers and criminals. 
Ne IE, Exactly what I can do I do not 
know, but I want the time to try.% 

Some of the ways she did find in which to 
express this interest were in assisting the for- 
mation of the Working Women’s Society, and 
later of the Consumers’ League, of which she 
was the first president; organizing the East 
Side Emergency Relief Work in the winter 
of 1893-4; helping the sweated tailors in their 
strike in 1894; writing papers about arbitra- 
tion and conciliation in industrial pursuits, 
and compiling a book on this subject; giving 
quick appreciation to the suggestion that the 
Charity Organization Society should enter 
into the field of housing reform by estab- 
lishing a Tenement House Committee; and 
sympathizing with the broadening of its scope 
to include active work in other ways for the 
improvement of social conditions. 

From 1894 on Mrs. Lowell: spent no small 
part of her time in efforts to improve munic- 
ipal politics. She organized the Woman’s 
Municipal League to assist in the campaign 
for electing Mayor Strong, and in various 
addresses and publications enlisted the in- 
terest of women in good government. In 
1894 also she first found time to give active 
attention to civil service reform, a subject 
which had been a latent interest since her 
girlhood, and which she furthered by forming 
a Women’s Auxiliary to the Civil Service 
Reform Association, and by preparing a 
series of able papers and making many pub- 
lic addresses. The last paper she wrote, just 
before her death, was her report as chairman 
of the committee on Civil Service Reform of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

This is by no means a complete list of her 
interests. For that, and for her way of look- 
ing at things, it is necessary to go to the 
book—to the letters and other writings which 
are there reproduced: to the bibliography of 
her reports and papers (a hundred and fifty 
or more) which fills ten of the large pages; 
to the tributes paid to her after her death.’ 

One closes the volume wishing not only 
that there might have been more personal in- 
formation about Mrs. Lowell herself, but also 
that more of her searching comments on 
friends and associates might have heen in- 
cluded. The reasons for not including more 
of both are obvious and convincing; but this, 
for example, is the kind of observation which 
makes very entertaining reading: “Gertrude 
(a lady now prominent in the philanthropic 
work of New York) is a most satisfactory 
person to work with, very efficient and full of 


1See aleo the memorial volume published by the 
Charity Organization Society in 1906. 
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sense, and no personal feelings to interfere.” 
And the following, from a letter dated early 
in 1885: “On the train coming from Albany 
Thursday, I had a long talk with Theodore 
Roosevelt about politics. He acknowledges 
that the best part of the Republican party 
supported Cleveland, and I think his reasons 
for voting for Blaine are rather mixed, but 
he is so young that he will get over the bad 
effect and will do good service yet. He said 
he couldn’t help wishing he was ‘in the fight’ 
when: he goes tor Albanvies. =) eos) Ele 1S 
going to work in the State Charities Aid this 
winter and do some writing. He has quite a 
literary turn, you know.” 


THb WIDTH AND ARRANGEMENT OF STREETS. Ry 
CHARLES MULrorp Robinson. The Wngineer- 
ing News. I’p. 200. $2.00; by mail of Tun 
Survey, $2.12. 

To know this book thoroughly opens one’s 
eyes in the highways and byways of towns 
and cities even more amazingly than to take 
a forest trail for the first time in company 
with one who knows woodcraft. The average 
city-dweller who reads it will be astonished 
to find out how very little he knows about 
the commonplace subject of streets. He will 
have once more a revelation of the importance 
and wealth of interest to be found in the 
commonplace. For the citizen who would 
take an intelligent interest in town planning, 
or who comes from any angle at the problem 
of improving the conditions of city life for 
the poor as well as for the better-to-do, the 
information and suggestions here put simply 
and concisely at his disposal are most valuable. 
The subject is approached from an analysis 
of the varied functions of streets. The folly 
of standardization as to width and other 
things is pointed out clearly. Constructively, 
the adaptation to serve the various functions 
is discussed with valuable concrete illustra- 
tions, particularly from the progressive work 
that is being done in England. The chapter 
on “excess condemnation” and other methods 
for financing street widening puts in a few 
pages the main points which most readers 
would have to search widely for, and applies 
with equal force, moreover, to other improve- 
ments along the line of fundamental city plan- 
ning. The greatest value of the book is for 
those who are in a position to shape the de- 
velopment of the newer residence portions of 
our rapidly growing cities; but its informa- 
tion and spirit afford us all a point of view 
which until now has not been adequately ex- 
pressed, and which is important not only for 
city planning but for all who concern them- 
selves with community life. 


TAXATION OF LAND VALUES IN AMBERIGAN CITIES. 
By BrengaMIn C. Marsn. Privately printed. 
Pp. 112. $.75; by mail of TH Survny, $.81, 

Mr. Marsh’s new book is really a brief for 
the bills introduced into the New York leg- 
islature last spring by Senator Sullivan and 

Assemblyman Shortt, providing for the grad- 

ual reduction of the rate of taxation on build- 

ings until it shall be only one-half the rate 
on land. Mr. Marsh’s interest in taxation is 
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indicated by his sub-title, the Next Step in 
Exterminating Poverty. He believes that “ade- 
quate taxation of land values will reduce the 
cost of living by twenty dollars per family 
up,” and that it will lighten “many of the 
tasks of organized charity”; that it is the 
fundamental essential in dealing with conges- 
tion and bad housing conditions. Bolton Hall 
writes that no one can afford to ignore this 
book, because its arguments “will be thrown 
at us by our friends in conference and 
pounded into us by our opponents in debate.” 


Tun LABOR QUESTION. By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
The Vilgrim Dress. Pp. 209. §.75; by mail 
of THE Survey, $.82. 

A good presentation of the fundamental 
principles of unionism, especially for the man 
who has known of labor problems only in a 
general way and may be puzzled about cer- 
tain things, and especially for people in small 
towns and on farms, who through natural in- 
dividualism and lack of contact with indus- 
trial conditions have been opposed to union- 
ism. The different chapters originally appear- 
ed in the Outlook and have been brought to- 
gether without any change in their pleasant, 
informal style. Dr. Gladden discusses both 
the evils and the advantages of unionism, 
reaching the conclusion that its evils are not 
inherent and that some form of it is abso- 
lutely necessary. He makes his strongest ap- 
peal in the final chapter, in which he urges 
the church to bear its share in bringing about 
justice in economic relations. 

LABOR LAWS AND ‘THEIR 
CHARLES H. PERSONS, 


BELLY MOSES, AND OTHERS. 
W. ISINGSBURY. 


HWNFORCEMENT. By 
MABEL PARTON, Ma- 
Edited by Susan 
Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. Pp 419. $2.00; by mail of THp SuR- 
VEY, $2.2 


This volume, although concerned chiefly 
with Massachusetts, comes nearer than any- 
thing else to rendering the service in America 
that the History of Factory Legislation, by 
Hutchins and Harrison, has rendered in Eng- 
land. The first part relates the early history 
of factory legislation in Massachusetts, which, 
since Massachusetts was the first state to en- 
act factory laws of any importance, means 
the early history of factory legislation in 
America. Original documents have been con- 
sulted and quoted, so that for the first time 
the student has within easy reach the im- 
portant records leading up to the final passage 
of the ten-hour law in 1874. There are also 
important chapters on the unregulated condi- 
tions in women’s work; the weakness of the 
Massachusetts child labor law; a’ digest of 
the labor laws in Massachusetts; and a dis- 
cussion of the standing of the state in the ad- 
ministration of its labor laws. The methods 
employed in testing the efficiency of admin- 
istration are open to criticism, and the con- 
clusions seem based on incomplete evidence; 
but so far as the evidence goes it would 
seem that Massachusetts can make little boast 
of having reached a resting-place in her at- 
tempt to protect the most defenceless portion 
of her citizenship from unjust labor condi- 
tions. 
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Miss 318. By Rurpprr Hucuus. Fleming HH. 
Revell Company. Pp. 128. §$.75; by mail of 
THD SURVEY $.83. 


In this story, which appeared last December 
in the Saturday Evening Post, the various 
kinds of exploitation involved in our observ- 
ance of Christmas are personified in the mem- 
bers of two large families. “No. 318,’ the 
intelligent, resourceful, generous, and pathetic 
department store “saleslady,’ is the central 
character, but there is also an expressman, a 
“scrub-lady,” chocolate-wrappers, paper-box 
makers, messenger boys, and cash girls, all 
victims of the Christmas rush. Ii may be 
inartistic to crowd these characters into two 
families living in the same house, but in spite 
of that the picture is impressive. Mrs. Kelley 
has said: “I wish that a million copies of this 
lively book might be given as Christmas pres- 
ents this year.” 


TH» COMMON GrowrH. By M. LOANE. 
Green, and Company. Pp. 304. 
mail of THp Survny, $2.10 

Another discriminating and delightfully en- 

tertaining even if somewhat discursive ac- 
count of the daily home life of the poorer 
portion of the working class of England is 
given by Miss Loane in The Common Growth. 
This visiting nurse has the ability to place 
before the reading public attractively the pith 
of the picturesque and pathetic incidents 
which she encounters in her daily work. The 
incidents which she gleans from her service 
supply her with material which she interprets 
with considerable skill, for she is no mean 
psychologist, and from them she draws natur- 
ally and easily as morals of her tales some of 
the cardinal rules of modern relief work. 
Twenty-two independent chapters deal with 
such subjects as Hospitality, Working-Class 
Widows, Holidays, Looking Backward, The 
Question of Dress, Family, Socialism, and For 
Better or Worse. Most of these start with 
a short statement of fact or summary of the 
author’s conclusions on the subject; but this 
introduction melts away into a series of de- 
lightful and often whimsical incidents, hap- 
penings, or stories that she has met with in 
her work. Some chapters, such as A Woman 
Super-tramp, consist entirely of the life story 
of one family. Others, like Thomas Kirkup’s 
Day’s Work, are interpretative and illustrative 
accounts of the life of a certain class in so- 
ciety. Thomas Kirkup is the four-year-old son 
of an agricultural laborer. The book as a 
whole deals more with the lot of the women 
and children than it does with that of men, 
which is natural in the record of what a vis- 
itor learned as she went from home to home, 
usually during the time when the father, if 
the woman was not a widow, was at work. 


Longmans, 
$2.00; by 


HERSELF: TALKS WITH WOMEN CONCERNING THIM- 
SELVES. By E. B. Lowry, M.D. Forbes and 
Company. Pp. 208. $1.00; by mail of THE 
Survey, $1.08. 

Apparently these “talks” about the physi- 
ology and health and the duties of women 
were originally oral. In a book of this kind 
that is a recommendation, for it means that 
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they have been tried out. The language is 
simple and direct; as far as a layman can 
judge, the advice is good; the tone is sensi- 
ble and wholesome. 


GIRLS AND EDUCATION. By Ly Baron R. Briccs. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Pp. 162. $1.00; 
by mail of Tum Survey, $1.07. 

The president of Radcliffe knows how to 
make wholesome and sensible things seem the 
most attractive in the world, and these four 
addresses to girls in different circumstances 
would be helpful to most girls of sixteen or 
over and suggestive to those who have girls 
under their care. 


Herepity. By WiLLiAM BH. Casrun, Professor of 
Zoblogy. Harvard University. D. Appleton 
and Company. Pp. 180. $1.50; by mail of 
Tub SurRvVEY, $1.61. 

Professor Castle’s photographs of success- 
ive generations of engaging guinea-pigs, who 
show in their own coats exactly the proper 
distribution of blackness and _ whiteness, 
roughness and smoothness, required by Men- 
del’s law of inheritance, will probably make 
that law a reality to many who have thought 
of it, if they have thought of it at all, as a 
mathematical or philosophical hypothesis. 
The text, moreover, is as clear and careful as 
possible, and can be followed with interest as 
well as profit by the general reader who is 
willing to make a moderate intellectual exer- 
tion. While Professor Castle had in mind 
principally the application of scientific knowl- 
edge to the production of new and improved 
breeds of animals and plants, the full title of 
his book being Heredity in Relation to Evo- 
lution and Animal Breeding, the same scien- 
tific knowledge is of importance in connec- 
tion with certain social policies, and the read- 
er whose interest is in social problems can 
make his own applications. 

MANUAL OF PSycHIATRY. By J. ROGUES DH Fursac, 
M Translated and edited by A. J. ROSAN- 
oFF, M.D., second assistant physician. Kings 
Park State Hospital, N. Y. John Wiley and 
Sons. Vp. 484. $2.50; by mail of Tum Sur- 
VEY, $2.65. 

The third American edition of this stand- 
ard manual has increased interest, for those 
whose concern is with the social aspects of 
mental disorders, because of new sections, ad- 
ded by the editor, on the topics of race psy- 
chopathology, the relation of the Mendelian 
laws to heredity in insanity, the influence of 
parental alcoholism on offspring, and the pre- 
vention of insanity and hygiene of the mind. 
The original introductory chapter, with the 
additions which have been made to it, is an 
excellent summary of the research that has 
been made, and the conclusions that have thus 
far been reached, as to the causes of mental 
diseases. A curious instance of aberration is 
offered by an English catalogue which classi- 
fies this book under the head “Occultism.” 
INFLUENCES OF GEOGRAPHIC ENVIRONMENT. By 

ELLEN CHURCHILL SEMPLE, Henry Holt and 
Company. Pp. 683. $4.00; bv mail of Tm 
Survey, $4.25. 

Miss Semple expected, when she began 

work on this book over seven years ago, to 
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make it merely a simplified paraphrase of 
Friedrich Ratzel’s  Anthropo - Geographie, 
which “is difficult reading even for Germans,” 
and which the author himself realized “must 
be adapted to the Anglo-Celtic and especrally 
to the Anglo-American mind.” She modified 
her plan materially, however, and while her 
book is “on the basis of Ratzel’s system” it 
represents an immense amount of research on 
her own part to test and verify her master’s 
conclusions, to fill up gaps in his treatment, 
and to eliminate the influence of repudiated 
theories. The resulting volume is in no sense 
a popular one. It is a deeply serious and 
wide-embracing treatise which no student of 
the influence of the earth upon man can afford 
to overlook. 


MeN WANTED. By Frep B. SMITH. 
Press, New Lorks OP pu 223, 
of THE SURVEY, $.83. 

Mr. Smith has been for some years the 
secretary of the Religious Work Department 
of the International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and he is now 
the campaign leader of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement. His book, which is cer- 
tain to be an important part of the campaign 
literature of this movement, has grown out of 
his past experience. It gives, in a word, his 
conception of the kind of men who are 
“wanted”: men who-rightly appreciate work, 
who are honest and loyal, who have initiative 
and perseverance, and who are truly religious. 


Association 
$.75; by mail 


THROUGH TIE Mitu. Ry “At Prippy.” 
grim Press. Tp. 304. 
Survey, $1.50. 


The Pil- 
$1.35; by mail of Tun 


This is a graphic recital of the experience 


of a mill boy from the time he was eleven 
years old until, as a young man of about 
eighteen, he suddenly broke away and went 
to a middle western college. There is no at- 
tempt at dramatic effect; and the author 
seems almost devoid of a sense of humor, 
and also of any clear appreciation of the great 
awakening known as the “labor movement.” 
It is the absence of these qualities which con- 
tributes more than anything else to an im- 
pression that the story is genuine and that it 
presents precisely the point of view the child 
laborer would have. 


THOUGHT AND Fact ror To-Day. 
CauLEyY. Welly and Walsh, Limited. Yoko- 
hama, Shanghal, Ilongkong, Singapore. Pp. 
95. $.40; by mail of Tum Survey, $.45. 

A plea for world-peace, within nations and 
among nations. 


By Cnuay Mac- 


PROCEEDINGS OF THR THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ONe Ciry URLANNING, | MAN oS-17-0 1011 eee pe 
293. $1.50; by mail of Tum Survey, $1.62. 

See THE Survey, June 3, 1911, for review 
of the conference. 


THp Spirit or Soctan Work. By Epwarp T., 
DEVINE. Charities Publication Committee. 
Pp. 240. By mail of Tu» Survny, $1.00. 
For the dedication “To social workers” and 
a list of contents, see the advertisement facing 
page 1206, in THE Survey for November 25. 
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TWENTY YEARS AT Hutt House. By JANE AD- 


piMs. The Macmillan Company. Sixth edi- 
tion. I’p. 460. 2.50; by mail of THp SuR- 
VEY, $2.50. 


Miss Addams’s autobiography has run into 
six editions in a year, besides large sales of a 
special edition in the Chautauqua courses last 
summer. It is the “best seller’ of books for 
social workers, ranking in popularity with the 
volumes which made Jacob Riis known in 
every village in the country. 


HYGIENE AND Morattty. By Lavinta L. DOcK. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Third edition. Pp. 200. 
$1.25; by mail of THE Survey, $1.35. 

Four thousand copies of Miss Dock’s book 
on the causes and consequences of the social 
evil have been sold. The Woman Voter an- 
nounces that Miss Dock has given her royal- 
ties to the woman suffrage movement. 


An AMERICAN RAILROAD BUILDER: JOHN _MuRRAY 
Forres. By Ifenry GREENLEAF TDEARSON, 
Iloughton Mif_in Company. Pp. 196. $1.25; 
by mall of Tue Survey, $1.37. 

The story of the man who, having made a 
fortune in China before he was twenty-five, 
became the builder of the Michigan Central 
and the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy rail- 
roads. He stood for honest railroading in the 
era of the Erie raids and the Credit Mobilier 
scandals. 


Tur Man WuHo LIKES MEXICO. 
PATRICK. The Century Company. Vp. 374. 
$2.00; by mail of Ti1n Survey, $2.19. 

A lively and well illustrated narrative by a 
leisurely traveller, who was less interested in 
politics at the capital than in the people of 
Mexico. He has as keen eyes for both the 
good and the bad in the Mexican peon as he 
had for the boys of New York’s East Side 
when he was headworker of Chrystie Street 
House. 


By WALLACE GILL- 


Four Montus Aroor In Spain. By Harry A, 
Franck. The Century Company. Vp. 370. 
$2.00; by mail of Trre Survey, $2.18. 

Another entertaining book by the young 

man who, supplied with one hundred dollars, 
a camera, a working knowledge of many 
tongues, and a pair of sturdy legs, made a 
Vagabond Journey Around the World. The 
trip to Spain covered two thousand miles by 
third-class rail and one thousand by foot and 
cost $172. This traveller has a faculty for 
getting close to the people in city nooks and 
remote villages. 


THE TruTH ARouT AN AvuTTIOR. By ARrNnoLtp Ben- 
NETT. George II. Doran Company. Ip. 154. 
$1.00; by mail of THe Survey, $1.08. 

Whether or not this is the truth, meaning 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
about this particular author, at any rate it 
might be and it is extremely entertaining. 

Any one who has ever tried to write for pub- 

lication in the humblest way, as well as those 

who are in the midst of “the bright auctorial 
career,’ will find in it statements that are 
stimulating or suggestive or consoling. For 
example: “I have come to the conclusion 
that the chief characteristic of all bad re- 
viewing is the absence of genuine conviction.” 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


_A dozen magazines, of all kinds, from re- 
ligious to “popular,” have given THE Survey 
a glimpse into their plans for 1912, and the 
tables of contents presented show that mat- 
ters of social importance are counted upon 
today to hold both religious and secular read- 
ers. 

Of the general magazines, the Century, 
Lippincott’s, McClure’s, the Atlantic, and the 
American have plans to announce. In the 
Century, Edward Alsworth Ross will have a 
series on the social, political, educational, and 
other traits which make the Middle West 
distinctive, and Clayton Sedgewick Cooper, 
who has hefore this written on college con- 
ditions, will offer five studies of the life and 
character of the American under-graduate. 
Two articles on race questions are promised 
by Lippincott’s: Passports for Alien Women, 
by Alexander Otis, and Indian Traits, by 
Charles Warren Currier. Lippincott’s, too, 
offers articles by Forbes Lindsay on condi- 
tions in Cuba and Panama. ~ 

x OX 

Another tropical or semi-tropical country 
is described by Ray Stannard Baker in the 
American. This is Hawaii, whose sugar in- 
dustry, developed and controlled by white 
men, many of them descendants of mission- 
aries, dominates the life of the island. In 
the American will appear also Ida M. Tar- 
bell’s studies of the “woman question,’ and 
La Follette’s autobiography. The striking 
feature of McClure’s for the year is Jane 
Addams’s series, An Ancient Evil and a New 
Conscience. Todays Magazine, a Middle 
West periodical published at Canton, O., of- 
fers, besides single articles, a series on vari- 
ous social movements by Constance D. Leupp. 
The Atlantic offers a wide and interesting 
choice, including: 

The Abolition of Poverty, by Jacob L. Hollander. 

English and American Democracy, by L. TT. 
Hobhouse. 

An American Town, by Randolph §S. Bourne. 

The Third Dimension of Land Tenure, by Wil- 
liam PD. Parkinson. 


Home Rule at Last, by Edward Porrit. 
Non-restraint and Insanity, by Charles Whitney 


Page. 
The Real Reason for the Small Family. by W. S. 
Rossiter. 


x Ok 

Country Life in America proposes to con- 
tinue its last year’s series, Cutting Loose from 
the Citv. These true stories by people who 
for health, happiness, or some other reason 
have given up city life and work, and actually 
succeeded in making a living from the soil, 
have attracted so much attention and ap- 
parently inspired so much confidence in the 
matter as to make timid ones go and do 
likewise. It is evident that they meet a real 
need. “The number of letters that we have 
received,” says the managing editor, “leads us 
to think that it appeals to a numerous class 
of city people and therefore represents a real, 
widespread sentiment that amounts almost to 
a movement.” 
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Through the columns of the Congre- 
gationalist, one of the most influential re- 
ligious papers in America, Al Priddy wilf 
present a study of the factory workers’ strug- 
gle for character, to which his personal nar- 
rative, Through the Mill, as published in the 
Outlook, was a picturesque introduction. 


x kx * 


L. M. Montgomery, a Chicago settlement 
worker, will present a cross-section of life in 
her stories of the tenements. The Continent, 
a Presbyterian publication, will offer a series. 
of articles on social matters by Mary E. 
McDowell, headworker in the Chicago Uni- 
versity settlement, and a study of social and 
religious conditions in the South by its field 
editor, William T. Ellis; these will be sup- 
plemented by an article on race prejudice and 
Christianity by Edward A. Steiner. 


x * * 


The Outlook will take up those aspects. 
of social conditions which find expression in 
the political situation in a series of preélection: 
statements by representatives of  differ- 
ent political groups—among them La Fol- 
lette, Taft, Harmon, Bryan, and Woodrow 
Wilson. To a subject today closely allied 
with the political situation, namely, business- 
conditions, Francis E. Leupp will devote a 
series based on answers, by representatives 
of business, of labor, and of the United States 
Treasury, to the question, “What’s the Mat- 
ter with Business?” : 

* oo x 


The Woman’s Journal, pioneer publication 
of the suffrage movement, offers some twenty 
articles which will be published after their 
appearance in the Journal as pamphlets in an- 
swer to the question, “What Will Women do 
with the Ballot?” Those already arranged 
for are Fire Prevention, by Arthur E. Mac- 
Farland, the Abolition of Child Labor, by 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, Reasonable Postal 
Laws, by James S. Cowles, and the Aboli- 
tion of the White Slave Traffic, by Clifford 
E. Roe. W. E. Burghardt du Bois, Rheta C. 
Dorr, and others will contribute articles spe- 
cifically on the franchise. 

Good Housekeeping, another “woman's 
journal,” and a progressive in household 
technique. will offer a series on health, by 
Woods Hutchinson, and will continue its 
series on sex hygiene with articles by Felix 
Adler, G. Stanley Hall, Prince A. Morrow, 
and Maude E. Miner. 

* Ok OX 

The School Review (University of Chicago) 
shows, by the choice of articles it offers, how 
wide is the scope of education. Here are six: 

The Disintegration of a High-School Class; by 


Freeman &. Lurton, superintendent of schools, 
Anoka. Minn. 

Salesmanship in the High School of Commerce; 
by Leonard B. Moulton, Boston High School of 


Commerce. 
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The Humanities and Modern Education; by Wil- 
liam Gardner Tale, professor and head of the De- 
partment of Latin, University of Chicago. P 

The Last Vestige of Puritanism in the Public 
Schools of Massachusetts; by J. M. Andress, in- 
structor in School Hygiene and Psychology, State 
Normal, Worcester, Mass. 

Some Aspects of the Child Welfare Problem in 
the High School; by Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn. 

L’Ecole des Roches; by Henri Marty, professor 
at the Ecole des Roches, Verneuil, France. 

Among the juvenile publications the 
Youth’s Companion is striking out into many 
subjects of social importance. The Boy 
Scouts will be described by their founder, 
General Baden-Powell; Governor Harmon 
will contribute a succinct and interesting out- 
line of the functions of a governor; and 
Jacob A. Riis will tell little stories, grave and 
gay, of the Big Brother movement. Frank 
W. Leavitt will write in behalf of vocational 
education, taking the ground that our present 
method of education, in trying to fit all for 
something better than industrial work, leaves 
many fit for nothing else. E. Dana Durand, 
director of the census, will analyze the in- 
comes of American families; and W. T. Stead 
will write on great men, the greatest in point 
of impressing his character and ideas on 
his generation being, in his estimation, none 
other than General Booth, founder of the 
Salvation Army. 

* Ok ok 

The Christmas-Peace Number of the 
World’s Work contains a symposium setting 
forth the opinions on world peace of great 
men from many countries. In addition, 
Simon N. Patten writes of the World’s Peace 
in the Making, showing how the calculating 
(economic) man of today finds war against 
his interests. Norman Angell brings the 
Great Illusion in regard to the economic need 
for war up to date with the striking illus- 
tration of a financial crisis in Germany fol- 
lowing automatically on that nation’s indica- 
tion of a warlike attitude toward France, and 
President Taft writes on the arbitration 
treaties. The symposium ends with a 
prophesy from Maarten Maartens which hits 
off a thought that is in the minds of many: 
“The promise of the future is manifestly less 
war between nation and nation, more war be- 
tween class and class.” 

a 

In the November Painter and Decorator, 
organ of the union of these trades, Charles 
R. Brown sums up the disintegrating effect 
of child labor on mental development and 
character: “The boy,” says Mr. Brown, “who 
is thrust too soon into the factory among 
whirling machinery where he must look 
sharp or get hurt, or upon the street as a 
newsboy or other street vender, may gain 
rapidly a certain alertness and shrewdness. 
But the unnatural excitement and nervous ir- 
ritation are had for him. He needs the whole- 
some unfolding in the quiet hours of the 
schoolroom and the joyous hours of the play- 
ground. Under the abnormal stimulus, when 
he is forty years old, and should be in the 
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glory of his early prime, he is apt to be 
nervously broken down and worn out. The 
boy or girl compelled to monotonous. work in 
the mill feels himself ill-used by society. He 
develops the anti-social spirit which is good 
soil in which to sow seeds of lawlessness and 
crime. Denied the wholesome recreations 
which belong to adolescence he is apt, when 
released at night from the grind of toil, to 
enter readily upon those forms of vicious in- 
dulgence which are most accessible.” 
* * x 

In its last three issues the Gospel of the 
Kingdom (American Institute of Social Ser- 
vice) is addressing itself to its task of ap- 
plied Christianity by spreading knowledge of 
unsanitary occupations and conditions. Sani- 
tation and Hygiene is the subject of the 
second (November) studies, tuberculosis of 
the December studies, together with the dis- 
cussion of protection against fire by drill, the 
latter a signed article by H. F. G. Porter. 

x * x 


The Holiday Bulletin of the National Fire 
Protection Association, 87 Milk street, Bos- 
ton, is a series of precautions and “do not’s,” 
warning stores, churches, and homes against 
a “mercantile sacrifice to Christmas decora- 
tions.” The leaflet is simple and effective and 
should be spread widely. Copies can be ob- 
tained from the association at ten dollars per 
thousand. 

Here is the pith of the pamphlet: 


WARNINGS FOR STORES, 


BAZAARS. 


Holiday fires in these while filled with people 
are usually holocausts. 


Light, inflammable decorations makes fires 
easy to start and easy to spread. A match, 
2 gas flame, or an electrical defect may do 


CHURCHES, AND 


Watch gas jets! Decorations may be car- 
ried against them by air currents. 


Watch smokers! Do not permit them to 
light cigars Inside buildings. 


Do not make the slightest change in electric 
wiring without consulting electrical in- 
spector. 


WARNINGS FOR THE Homn. 


Every year in America many children are 
burned to death by fire from Christmas 
candles. 


Do not decorate your Christmas tree with 
paper. cotton, or any other inflammable 
material. 


Use metallic tinsel and other non-inflam- 
mahle decorations only, and set the tree 
securely so that the children in reaching 
for things cannot tip it over. 


Do not use cotton to represent snow. If 
you must have snow use asbestos fiber. 


Do not permit children to light or relight 
the candles while parents are not present. 
They frequently set fire to their cloth- 
ing instead. he tree itself will burn 
when needles have become dry. 


Do not leave matches within reach of chil- 
dren at Tfoliday time. Candles are meant 


to be lighted, and if the children can get 
matches they will experiment with them. 
They imitate thelr elders. 
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Dec, 27-30 American Economic Association—W ash- 


Dec. 27-30 American 


Dec. 27-30 American Statistical Svuciety—Wash- 


Dee, 27-30 American Association for the Ad- 


Sept. 23-28, 1912 Hygiene and Demography— 


Sept., 1912 Labor Leyislation—Association for, 


1913 ° Fight Against Unemploymenc—International 


1915 Prison—Quinquennial 


THE 1911 CHRISTMAS SEALS. 

Few people have any conception of the mag- 
nitude of the Red Cross Christmas Seal Cam- 
paign. Already 85,000,000 seals have been print- 
ed, and practically that entire number distributed 
to agents. Probably 15,000,000 more will be 
needed. Advertising circulars, posters, cards, etc., 
to the number of several million, have also lcen 
distributed, It is estimated that the army of paid 
and volunteer workers engaged in selling the 
seals will number over 100,000. The advertising 
and publicity donated to the campaign will amount 
to several hundred thousand dollars. Every effort 
is being put forth to sell 100.000,000 seals, or 
about one for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. Spencer H. Miller, a ten-year- 
old boy of Meriden, Conn., has sold, single-handed, 
50.000 Red Cross seals, establishing a record for 
individual sales. YVPrizes valued at over $100.000 
are being given in various parts of the country 
for selling Red Cross seals. These prizes consist 
of vacuum cleaners, pianos, drinking fountains, 
books, and a variety of other articles, down to a 
button bearing the Red Cross seal. 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


DECEMBER CONFERENCES. 1915 
Dee. 12, 1911. Council of Jewish Women.—Phila- 


delphia, Ta. Executive Secretary, Sadie 
American, 448 Central Park West, New York 


city. 

Dec, 13-15 American Civic Association—Washing- 
ington, D. C. 
on 914 Union Trust Bidg., Washington, 


ington, D. C. Secretary, Prof. T. N. Car- 
ver, Harvard University, Cambridge, Muss. 
Sociological Society— 
Washington, I). C. Secretary, Alvan A. 
Tenney, Columbia University. New York city. 


Dec. 27-30 American Political Science Associa- 


tion—Buffalo and Toronto (Idec. 30), Sec- 
retary, W. W. Willoughby, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 


Dee, 27-30 American Historical Association—Buf- 


falo, N. Y. Secretary, W. G. Leland, 500 
Bond Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Dee. 27-30 Americn Association for Labor Legis- 


lation—Washington, D. C. Secretary, John 
B, Andrews, 1 Madison Ave., New York city. 


ington, D. C. Secretary, Carrol W. Doten, 
491 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


vancement of Science, Section I on Social 
and Economie Science—Secretary of Section 
I, J. Pease Morton, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 


LATER MERTINGS. 
International. 


Feb. 19-24, 1912 Pan-Pacific _Congress—Hono- 


lulu, Hawaii. Secretary, H. P. Wood, Hon- 


olulu, Hawaii. 


Sept 4-13. 1912 Chemistry, Applied—Congress on. 


Washington, September 4, and New York, 
September 6-13. 
Hesse, M. D., 25 Broad street, New York 


city. 


Fifteenth Congress on. Washington. D. C. 
Secretary, Dr. John S. Fulton, Army Medical 
Museum, Washington, D. C. 


Zurich, Switzerland. Secretary, Stephen 
Bauer, Basel, Switzerland. 


Association for. Ghent, Belgium. Amer- 
ican corresponding officer, J. B. Andrews, 1 
Madison Ave., New York city. 

Congress. London, 
England. Secretary, F. Simon Van der Aa, 
Groningen, Holland. 


December 9, 1911. 


Secretary, Richard B. Wat- Jan. 


June, 


June 


Sept., 


Secretary, Bernard C. Jan., 


Relief—Committe on Public and Private. 
London, England. Secretary, Charles S. 
USED, Charity Organization Society, Lon- 
on. 


National. 


19-20, 1912 National Consumers’ League— 


New Haven, Conn. Secretary, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, 105 H. 22nd street, New York 


city. 
Jan. 25-28, 1912 National Child Labor Committce 


—Louisville, Ky. General secretary, Owen 
R. Lovejoy, 105 H. 22nd street, New York 


city. 
March 12-14, 1912 Religious Education Associa- 


tion.—St. Louis, Mo. General secretary, 
Henry F. Cope, 332 South Michigan ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

1912. National Probation Association— 
Cleveland, O. Secretary, Arthur W. 
Towne, The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 


June 9-12, 1912 National Conference of Jewish 


Charities, Cleveland, 0. Secretary, Rose 
Sommerfield, 225 E. 63rd street, New York 
city. 

25-July 8, 1912 Women’s Clubs—General 
Federation of. San Francisco, Cal. Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Frank Shiek, 
Wheatland, Wvo. 

1912 Oatholic Charities—National Confer- 
ence of. Washington, D. C. Secretary, Rev. 
Dr. William J. Kerby, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 


State and Local. 


Jan, 15, 1912. Colorado Association for the Pre- 


vention and Control of Tuberculosis—Den- 
ver, Colo. Secretary, S. Poulterer Morris, 
State IIlouse, Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 25, 1912 New York Peace Society—Hotel 


Astor. New York city. Corresponding offi- 
cer, William H. Short, 507 Fifth Ave., New 
York city. 

1912 Nebraska Conference of Charities and 
Correction—Omaha, Neb. Secretary, Ida V. 
Jontz, City Hall. Omaha, Neb. 


April, 1912. New Hampshire Conference of Char- 


ties and Correction—Dlace not chosen. Sec- 
retary, Mrs. James W. Remick, 80 School 
St., Concord, N. H 


April 8-4 1912. A merican Academy of Medicine— 


Lehigh University, South Bethlehem. Pa. 
Secretary, Charles McIntire, M. D., Easton, 


Pa. 
Autumn, 1912 Massachusetts State Conference of 


Charities and Correction—Secretary, Parker 
B. Field, 229 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 29, 1912 Massachusetts No-Liccnse League— 


sixth annual conference. Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, Robert H. Magwood, 310 Equita- 
ble Bldg.. Boston, Mass. 
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Classified Advertisements 


ApverTisInG Rates Are: “Want adverttse- 
ments.” under the various headings. “Situaticns 
Wanted.” “Ifelp Wanted.” etc... five cents for 
each word or initial. including the address, for 
cach insertion. The first word of each adver- 


tisement is set In capital letters without addi- 
tional charge. Other words may be set in eapi- 
tals. If desired, at double rates. Replies will 
be forwarded by us to the advertiser, 

Orders and copy for Classitied Advertise- 
ments must be recelved with remittance ten 
days before the Saturday on which it is in- 
tended the advertisement shall appear. Address 
Advertising Department, Tug Survey, 105 East 


2-nd St., New York City. 
——————— 


HELP WANTED 


Cottage Mothers 


Wanted: Jewish women of culture and re- 
finement, twenty-five to thirty-five years of 
age, as cottage mothers for the HEBREW SHEL- 
TERING GUARDIAN OrPHAN AsyLuM OF NEW 
York, The new cottage home institution is 
situated in Pleasantville at a distance of one 
hour from New York City; forty trains daily. 
Training course for cottage mothers com- 
mences March 1st, 1912, for six weeks, during 
which period trainees will receive full compen- 
sation. Good salary and splendid opportunity 
for constructive social work. Apply in writing 
to Dr. L. B. Bernstein, Superintendent, Broad- 
way and 15oth Street, New York City. 


————————————————— 


PUBLICITY and membership secretary 
wanted by national organization with head- 
quarters in New York. Good salary, inter- 
esting work. Write, giving experience and 
references, to J. B., c/o SuRvVEY. 


_AN_ Experienced worker to fill the posi- 

tion of probation officer at the Juvenile Court 

Aa P. O. X. Y. Z., Irvington-on-Hudson, 
BeYS 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Domestic 
_HIGH school student, Jewess, desires posi- 
tion with family, Jewish or Gentile, as do- 
mestic servant, out of school hours in ex- 


change for board and room. Willing: Ex- 
ceptional ability: Highest personal refer- 
ences. Address E. D., 39 Pierrepont St., 
Brooklyn. 


SOCIAL WORKER, young woman with 
six years’ experience, desires position in 
Chicago. Address D. H. O., c/o Survey. 


YOUNG man of ability and education 
wishes responsible executive or investiga- 
tive position. Has investigated various child 
problems,—amusements, labor, milk stations, 
etc. in N. Y. City and State. Is thoroughly 
capable of organizing and directing new 
work. Social Worker, c/o. The Survey. 


__ ee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SS ee 


Governess 


VISITING Governess, reader, companion, 
German, seeks employment 9 to 3 daily. 
Address Governess, c/o SURVEY. 


ee 


PRESENT superintendent of a noted chil- 
dren’s institution in the East contemplates 
change and desires to qualify to those seek- 
ing a superintendent. Address 1000 Survey. 


ee 


YOUNG Man or Woman for part of time 
each day as clerk for Baptist church in 
Brooklyn. Some knowledge of business 
methods and typewriting required. Address 
Clerk, c/o SURVEY. 


ee 


POSITION as superintendent of an or- 
phanage desired by an experienced man. 
Address 1001, SURVEY. 


oN 


THE SURVEY OF OCTOBER 21! 
We are short of this issue and 
will thank subscribers who do not 
preserve their copies, for the re~ 
turn of it. Subscription Depart- 
ment. 


Work With Boys 


Published by the 
Federated Boys’ Clubs 


SOCIAL WORKERS: 
Read “WORK WITH BOYS” 


an illustrated monthly magazine—a 
record of what is being done in 
America and elsewhere to develop 
the moral, mental, physical and social 
life of boys. 

Send for the September number 
which contains a much discussed article 
on “The Physical Awakening of 
the Boy” by DeWitt G. Wilcox, 
M. D. of Boston University. 


Subscription $1.00 a year 
“WORK WITH BOYS” Norwood, Mass. 


Please mention TH Survey when writing to advertisers. 
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ATTACK ILLINOIS 
TEN-HOUR LAW 


_ The Illinois ten-hour law for work- 
ing women is again being attacked. 
After the bitter struggle immediately 
following the first enforcement of the 
law, in which the whole strength and in- 
fluence of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association was exerted to disprove the 
law’s constitutionality, it was supposed 
that this question was permanently 
settled. The arguments at that time on 
behalf of the law were made by W. J. 
Calhoun, now minister to China, and by 
Louis Brandies, whose brief for the case 
attracted nation-wide attention. 

The present attack comes from in- 
terests brought within the scope of the 
law by the amendments enacted at the 
last session of the Illinois legislature. 
These include hotels, restaurants, tele- 
graph and telephone 
offices, places of 
amusement, persons, 
firms, or corpora- 
tions engaged in ex- 
press or transporta- 
tion or public-utility 
business, common 
carriers or public in- 
stitutions. 

The proprietor of 
a hotel in Charles- 
ton, backed by the 
Hotel Men’s Asso- 
ciation of the town, 
fled a bill, for an 
injunction to re- 
strain the enforce- 
ment of the law so 
far as it applies to 
women employed in 
hotels. Judge J. C. 
Harrah refused to 
issue the writ and 
the matter was taken 
directly to the Su- 
preme Court of the 
state. December 5 
was set as the last 
day on which briefs 
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These are the horses that aroop on their feet, 


might be filed, but Attorney-general Stead 
secured an extension of time. At his in- 
vitation, and through the co-operation 
of the Women’s Trade Union League and 
the Illinois Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, outside counsel has been secured 
to assist in the defence of the law, Edgar 
A. Bancroft, of Chicago, consenting to 
act as such. 

The brief filed by the hotel men is 
said to contend that kitchen work is not 
arduous, and it is cited that women on 
farms are employed sixteen hours a day 
and rear healthy children. The sup- 
porters of the law feel sure that the 
arguments on which the Supreme Court 
sustained the constitutionality of the law 
—that long hours of labor for women 
affect injuriously the mothers of future 
generations and that society has a right 
to protect them—will prove equally con- 
vincing in the pres- 
ent case. 

One hundred 
thousand leaflets ex- 
plaining the law have 
been distributed by 
the Women’s Trade 
Union League in its 


efforts to inform 
working women as 
to the conditions 


which the law de- 
clares should prevail. 
The amendment cov- 
ers mercantile estab- 
lishments as well as 
the industries above 
mentioned. Espec- 
ial effort is there- 
fore being made to 
secure its strict en- 
forcement in depart- 
ment stores during 
the holiday rush. The 
situation in the Chi- 


pataye the presents you bought to your Street cago department 
‘ont understand ‘why theyre driven on so, - ; 
Theyre falling half over, thats au That they Know. stores 1S bein g 
eye carly. watched by the state 
—R. Scott in the St. Louis Times. factory inspector, 
and already viola- 
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tions are being reported. The co-operation 
of the general public throughout the state, 
but especially in Chicago, is sought by 
the \Women’s Trade Union League. 
Christmas shoppers are urged to make 
inquiries and report any cases in which 
girls or women are employed more than 
ten hours in each twenty-four.* 


THE SETTLEMENT MOVEMENT 
A QUARTER-CENTURY OLD 


Last week saw the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the launch- 
ing of the settlement movement in this 
country. When Dr. Stanton Coit, stim- 
ulated by a short residence in Toynbee 
Hall, took up quarters in August of 
1886 in a Forsyth street tenement, he 
had no .notion that twenty-five years 
would see the beginnings of over 400 
similar ventures in America. Yet when 
one listened to Felix Adler, Hugo Mun- 
sterberg, Jane Addams, and others who 
gathered to commemorate the found- 
ing of the University Settlement, the in- 
evitability of its spread was not far to 
see. From Dr. Coit’s settling on the 
east side grew the Neighborhood Guild 
the year following. In 1891 this was 
reorganized as the University Settle- 
ment Society. 

That the settlement represents a 
“quarter of a century’s successful pros- 
ecution of a sound idea” was the way 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, put it. Dr. Adler 
suggested that the settlement might find 
its chief task that of uniting social 
classes in a closer harmony. In this per- 
formance its work would be that of in- 
terpreting to each the needs, capacities, 
and modes of life of the others. He 
hoped that the settlement may more 
abundantly as the years go by become 
in truth the “House of the Interpreter.” 
Miss Addams recalled the early days of 
the settlements, when college students 
used to come wanting to help some in- 
dividual in need. Then they came want- 
ing to investigate something. Now they 
do not come in such numbers as form- 
erly. This, she thinks, is partly due to 


{Information as to such violations may be sent 
to the Womeu'’s Trade Union League, 331 : 
La Salle street. Chicago, or to the state factory 
inspector, Security Building, Madison street and 
4th avenue, Chicago. 
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the student volunteer movement, and 
partly to the view that the settlement 
has become an established, conservative 
influence in city life, no longer so at- 
tractive as before to ardent youth with 
path-finding ideals. Professor Mun- 
sterberg declared that the time has come 
for the philanthropist to grasp the facts 
and laws of the mind. Our psycho- 
logical laboratories have turned in re- 
cent days with new vigor, he said, to 
problems of life. Yet the social worker, 
untrained in psychology, is often our 
chief reliance, through his vision and 
sympathy in interpreting the needs, am- 
bitions, and fears of those with whom 


- his work brings him into contact. Other 


speakers were Seth Low, first president 
of the University Settlement, Henry W. 
Taft, and Herbert Parsons. A _ set- 
tlement near Central Park for the 
purpose none other than that of study- 
ing conditions among the rich was sug- 
gested by James Speyer, treasurer of 
University Settlement, who said: 

Perhaps workers there would find that 
while the east side families are too large the 
uptown families are too small for real hap- 
piness, and that while the east side boy and 
girl get into trouble because they do not 
have enough opportunity for play and amuse- 
ment the uptown boy and girl get into trouble 
because they have too much of such oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps also they would find that 
while the east side boy is too much in the 
streets the uptown boy is not enough in the 
ae and does not learn to appreciate other 
Oys. 


FIRST BOARD NAMED 
FOR FARM COLONY 


The make-up of the board of managers 
of the first farm colony in America for 
tramps and vagrants was announced No- 
vember 29 by Governor John A. Dix of 
New York, just four months to a day 
after the act creating the board received 
his signature. Upon this board falls the 
pioneer task of justifying an experi- 
ment in dealing with a costly and nu- 
merous class of delinquents along lines 
which have been demonstrably useful in 
several foreign countries, notably in Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Switzerland. The 
work at Witzwil, a penal farm in the 
canton Berne, was described by Prof. 
Frank A. Fetter in THE Survey for Feb- 


18ee THm Survey for April 9, 1910. 
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ruary 4 last. The new board consists 
of Orlando F. Lewis, secretary Prison 
Association of New York, who made a 
special study of the European farm col- 
onies during the past summer; Judge Jo- 
seph Beal, attorney, Oneida, N. Y.; 
George F. Warren, State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University; Samuel 
Untermyer, attorney, New York city; 
Frederic Almy, secretary Charity Or- 
ganization Society, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mi- 
chael J. Drummond, commissioner of 
public charities, New York city; John G. 
O’Keeffe, retired banker, director Cath- 
olic Home Bureau, New York city. 

The legislative campaign leading up to 
the passage of the bill was conducted 
largely by the joint committee of the 
Charity Organization Society and the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, composed of Johnston de- 
Forest, chairman, W. Frank Persons, 
John A. Kingsbury, Charles E. Merrill, 
Jr., Robert Shaw Minturn, Leonard E. 
Opdycke, and Charles K. Blatchly, sec- 
retary. Mr. Blatchly had charge of the 
aggressive publicity work carried on. 

The board is empowered by the act 
creating it to select a site (under ap- 
proval of the governor) of not less than 
500 acres, the purchase price not to ex- 
ceed $60,000. Such action must be re- 
ported to the Legislature not later than 
March 1, 1912. It has been estimated 
that twenty thousand tramps and va- 
grants cost the commonwealth of New 
York $2,000,000 annually. This, it is 
pointed out, however, is but the financial 
expression of a distinct problem of hu- 
man conservation which, left to local and 
fragmentary treatment, has led to bitter 
waste. 


MAJOR MEETINGS 
OF THE HOLIDAYS 


The American Economic and_ the 
American Sociological Societies, the 
American Statistical Association, the As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science (Section I, on Social and Econo- 
mic Science), and the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation are all to meet 
this year at Washington, from December 
27 to December 30. On these same dates 
the American Historical Association and 
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the American Political Science Associa~ 
tion will be holding a joint meeting at 
Buffalo. The American Economic As- 
sociation will hold the majority of its 
sessions in conjunction with the four 
other societies. Its separate gatherings 
will be given up to the following discus- 
sions: economic investigation as a basis 
for tariff legislation (to be opened by 
Prof. Henry C. Emery, chairman of the 
Tariff Commission) ; a proposal for an 
international commission on the cost of 
living (led by Prof. Irving Fisher) ; in- 
dustrial efficiency and the interests of 
labor (Prof. H. S. Persons of Dart- 
mouth). At a joint meeting with the 
sociologists, President H. W. Farnam 
will speak on the econcmic utilization of 
history, and Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, 
of the sociological society, on the quality 
of civilization. A second joint session 
will be given up to the subject of immi- 
gration. 

The economists and statisticians, on 
the other hand, with E. Dana Durand, 
director of census, in the chair, will 
discuss rural conditions in the South, 
and the decline of the rural population 
of the United States. Finally, the 
economists, with the help of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, will 
take up questions of safety and health 
in mining, with papers on the Federal 
Bureau of Mines by the director, Dr. 
Joseph A. Holmes, and on a federal 
mining commission by John Randolf 
Haynes. So much for the economists, 
who by the end of the week ought to 
feel that they have rounded out the 
year’s work and jammed down the lid 
ready for January I. 

Sociology also has its dynamic aspects 
and its indefatigable program-makers. 
Four independent sessions of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society will be held. The 
first morning’s session will deal with the 
city as a socializing agency, with papers 
by Frederick C. Howe on the city plan, 
by Howard B. Woolston on the urban ha- 
bit of mind, and by Paul U. Kellogg on 
the city and industrial cleavage. In the 
evening Jane Addams and C. W. Hether- 
ington, of the Joseph Fels Endowment in 
Play and Educational Athletics, will 
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of the Evansville Courier. 
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discuss recreation as a public function. 
A round table meeting will discuss the 
“function of the newspaper in the evo- 
lution of intellectual solidarity”—which 
may be merely the way the social psy- 
chologists have of asking how the base- 
ball reporters came to coin “bone head.” 
At a final meeting Jerome Dowd of Ok- 
lahoma University will report for the 
committee on the teaching of sociology. 
J. L.. Gillin, of Iowa State University, 
will speak on the social survey in small 
communities, and A. F. Woods, dean of 
the Department of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, on agricultural ed- 
ucation in its relation to rural sociology. 

The American Association for Labor 
Legislation are the opportunists of these 
scientific groups and their Washington 
sessions will have a close bearing on the 
work of Congress and the state legis- 
latures in the opening year. They take up 
at the first meeting the relation of state 
to federal workmen’s compensation and 
insurance legislation. Prof. Henry R. 
Seager, president of the association, 
will deliver the introductory address; 
John H. Wallace will open the discussion 
on state accident insurance, I. M. Ru- 
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binow on accident compensation for 
federal employes, and Ernst Freund on 
the constitutional status of workmen's 
compensation. The meeting on the follow- 
ing morning, which will be held in con- 
junction with the statisticians, under the 
chairmanship of Charles P. Neill, com- 
missioner of the Federal Bureau of La- 
bor, will be devoted to the subject of uni- 
form reporting of accidents. An after- 
noon session, under the presidency of 
Secretary Nagel of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, will deal 
with the unemployment problem in 
America. At this meeting William Hard 
will speak on unemployment as a coming 
issue, William Leiserson, director of the 
Wisconsiu State Free Employment Bu- 
reaus, on the work of i ose bureaus, and 
Charles R. Hen erson on recent ad- 
vances in the struggle against unemploy- 
ment. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE AT BUFFALO 


At Buffalo Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, 
governor of Connecticut and president 
of the Pclitical Science Association, will 
speak on the progressive unfolding of 
the powers of the United States, and at 
the same meeting William M. Sloane, 
president of the Historical Association, 
on the substance and vision of history. 
Another joint meeting of timely interest 
will deal with Spanish America. Before 
the Political Science Association, E. S. 
Corwin of Cornell University will open 
a discussion on the relation of the courts 
to legislation, J. Q. Dealey on the trend 
of recent constitutional changes, K. C. 
Babcock on the proposed constitution of 
Arizona, and J. P. Dunn on that of In- 
diana. The relation of city and country 
governments is another topic, and the re- 


_ organization of state governments will 


be discussed by Herbert Croly, whose 
book, the Promise of Américan Life, 
provoked much discussion a year or more 
ago. 

At Washington, on December 27, the 
American Economic Association will 
give a luncheon to President Taft, at 
which the president will speak on the 
Federal Budget. 


1911 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
OF BROTHERLY LOVE 


Electric lights on the City Hall blaz- 
oned forth the municipal backing of 
the Philadelphia Child Welfare Planning 
Conference and Exhibit, November 20 to 
December 2. The exhibit was housed 
in a corridor on the second floor, occupy- 
ing very limited quarters as compared to 
those which have been held in New 
York, Chicago, and Kansas City. The 
one agency which deals with more of 
Philadelphia’s 460,000 children than 
any other, the public.school system, was 


not represented, nor were a number of - 


important private agencies, such as 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, and the Society for 
Organizing Charity; while others, as for 
instance the Children’s Aid Society. were 
somewhat formally represented by a few 
photographs and a number of apparently 
stock leaflets and small posters under 
glass. Aside from the displays of the 
Overbrook School for the Blind and the 
Public Library system and perhaps one 
or two others, the exhibition lacked the 
many graphic and realistic features that 
so abounded in the New York Child Wel- 
fare and Budget Exhibits. Some of these 
confessed limitations were at least partly 
due to the refusal of the municipal coun- 
cils to appropriate the $1,500 requested 
for the purpose by the mayor. Crudely 


lettered placards and other evidences | 


of haste were perhaps due to the effort 
to have the exhibit mark the close of 
Mayor Reyburn’s term of office on 
December 3; but one result of holding 
it at such a time was that the attention 
of the city was largely centered upon the 
political reversal which had just taken 
place. The speakers at the final meeting 
had to compete with the bands of the en- 
thusiastic Keystone party marchers just 
outside. 

The conference itself consisted of a 
series of afternoon and evening meetings, 
One of the best attended of the meet- 
ings, at which many were obliged to 
stand, was that on sex hygiene, though 
in some sense the feature event was the 
public dinner held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, at which Governo: Tener and May- 
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or-elect Blankenburg promised their per- 
sonal help to further child welfare plans. 
The final meeting, at which less than 
fifty people were present, was devoted 
to reports from the various commit- 
tees. After introductory addresses by 
Ex-mayor Reyburn and John C. Delaney, 
chief of the state bureau of factory in- 
spection, John Thompson, city librarian, 
made suggestions for better co-operation 
between the schools and the libraries; 
Mrs. George K. Johnson urged that the 
city buy a farm training school; S. J. 
Russell spoke of the need of more accur- 
ate and complete institutional records; 
William S. Bennett declared that one or 
two judges instead of several should pre- 
side over juvenile cases and that they 
should be tried at the house of deten- 
tion without preliminary hearings before 
magistrates in the city hall; and Dr. Wal- 
ter S. Cornell of the Bureau of Health 
expressed the hope that the city would 
acquire the lLazaretto property at 


Essington to aid in housing feeble- 
minded children. 


if 
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The conference was brought to a close 
with’ an address by Mrs... Frederick 
Schoff, president of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, who was credited. by 
Mr. Reyburn with being the originator of 
the undertaking. 


BLANKENBURG: 
HIS CABINET 

The appointments which Mayor Blank- 
enburg has made to his “cabinet” posi- 
tions are the subject of congratulation 
among the social workers of Philadel- 
phia, and to their minds presage an era 
of. constructive co-operation in public 
affairs. In the first place, in response to 
widespread demand, Mayor Blankenburg 
* has retained in office the director of 
public health and charities, Dr. Joseph 
S. Neff, whose department has been 
regarded as the most efficient of those 
directly responsible to the city adminis- 
tration. To the directorship of public 
safety, the ranking position in the cabi- 
net, Mayor Blankenburg has appointed 
George D. Porter, who for fifteen years 
has been known for his practical idealism 
and active work in reform politics. For 
one term he was a reform member of 
councils. A banker in business hours, in 
his leisure time he is, for one thing, 
Boy Scout commissioner for Philadel- 
phia. George.W. Norris, who becomes 
director of wharves, docks, and ferries, 
is a member of the board of directors of 
the Philadelphia Society for Organizing 
Charity, is vice-president of the City 
Club, and is chairman of the housing 
commission. He recently resigned from 
partnership in one of the most influen- 
tial banking firms in the community, in 
order to give his time entirely to the 
study of municipal problems and prob- 
lems of transportation, in both of which 
subjects he was already recognized as an 
expert. Morris Llewlyn Cooke, who be- 
comes director of Public Works, is one 
of the “Taylor group” of efficiency en- 
gineers, and was recommended for the 
position by Mr. Taylor himself. He is 
the author of the report on the efficiency 
of the teaching of physics in our univer- 
sities, prepared for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Learning. 
Herman Loeb, who becomes director of 
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supplies, has been long identified with 
reform activities. 

Cyrus D. Foss, Jr., is secretary to the 
new mayor, an active member of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, and 
one of the civil service commissioners 
of Philadelphia during a preceding ad- 
ministration. He was one of the found- 
ers of the City Club, of which all of the 
appointees, with one exception, have been 
active members. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
AND THE INSANE 


The Manhattan and Central Islip state 
hospitals, the two largest institutions for 
the insane in this country, have taken the 
lead in this field in establishing hospital 
social service work. The New York 
State Commission in Lunacy has author- 
ized the appointment of an agent to assist 
patients discharged as recovered from 
these state hospitals, and to do such work 
in connection with the patients and their 
homes as may assist the physicians in 
dealing effectively with the patients, and 
in establishing their cure. Such work 
has been carried on for nearly six years 
by the State Charities Aid Association, 
the first to undertake the after-care of 
the insane in this country. The associa- 
tion’s Committee on After-Care, ap- 
pointed in February, 1906, subsequently 
named Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
has employed an agent who has devoted 
most of her time to becoming acquainted 
with the needs of the recovered insane, 
and furnishing suitable employment, 
opportunity for rest, if needed, and 
friendly aid and counsel for those re- 
quiring such assistance. It is this agent, 
EK. H. Horton, who has now been 
appointed after-care agent for the two 
state hospitals receiving patients from 
the city of New York. These hospitals, 
which together have a population of 
about nine thousand patients, annually 
discharge as recovered about six hun- 
dred patients. Most of these patients 
go to homes where they can receive 
proper care, and be prevented, if possible, 
from suffering a recurrence of their men- 
tal disease. There is a considerable pro- 
portion, however, who need assistance in 
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readjusting themselves to life in the 
world, and careful supervision during the 
difficult months when they are re-estab- 
lishing their relations with their homes 
and friends and fellow-workers. 

The experimental work carried on for 
the past five years by a private society 
has thus reached a stage of demonstrated 
usefulness where the state authorities 
are willing to undertake the responsi- 
bility for its continuance. The begin- 
ning made in connection with the Man- 
hattan and Central Islip state hospitals is 
of course, a small and inadequate one, 
for no one agent can possibly do all that 
needs to be done for the very large num- 
ber of patients treated and cured by these 
enormous institutions. But it is a be- 
ginning, nevertheless, and those who are 
concerned with the progress of American 
work for the insane regard it as probable 
that within the very near future each of 
these hospitals will have a corps of 
workers, and that it is a presage of the 
development throughout the country of 
systems of hospital social service in con- 
nection with institutions for its insane. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 
CHRIST’S BIRTHDAY CLUB 


GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 

The spirit which has so widely en- 
listed shoppers, newspapers, and stores in 
the holiday season “shop early” cam- 
paign is carried perhaps still more 
searchingly into our celebration of 
Christmas by a comparatively new or- 
ganization—“Christ’s Birthday Club’— 
which originated in Chicago some two 
years ago. The club is a group of people 
held loosely together by the common be- 
lief, rapidly spreading, that Christmas 
has become a burden to many. Members 
pledge themselves only to a considera- 
tion of the nature of the Christmas 
celebration. It is the aim of the club to 
stimulate the formation of small local 
groups who shall work out in their own 
way a more rational, simpler, and gen- 
uine observance of the Christmas spirit. 
It calls attention not only to the rush of 
Christmas shopping, with its intolerable 
strain upon the workers, but also to the 
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POSTER OF CHRIST’S BIRTHDAY CLUB. 
Copies, while they last, may be obtained. from 


the club, 4823 Lake Avenue, Chicago. 

lavish expenditure of time and money on 
useless and impersonal “gifts.” In their 
stead, it urges few and simple gifts for 
close friends, the thoughtful personal 
remembrance of the many through giv- 
ing pleasure that satisfies without imply- 
ing obligation, the wise expenditure of 
money where there is real need, and 
above all a celebration of the day as a 
joyous home festival. 

Much of the stress and strain of pres- 
ent-day Christmas is sheer thoughtless- 
ness; some of it is custom. But if they 
give it thoughtful attention, there are 
few who would: not appreciate. more 
fellowship and good will shown in the 
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cordial greeting, the letter or note, the 
visit or invitation, instead of the blind 
‘stampede to get something of a certain 
value for everyone on one’s list. For 
too many people the holidays mean, first 
of all, a desperate struggle up to Christ- 
mas eve to make things to give away, and 
then a great feeling of relief that it is 
over for another year, the joy of giving 
quite overshadowed by the toil and obli- 
gation. And how many white elephants 
cumber the mails! 

In these days of festival revival, 
that feature of the celebration scarcely 
needs emphasis. With its world-wide 
appeal, its wealth of legend and 
dramatic potentialities, and its happy 
significance, the Christmas season, of all 
others, needs only a little imagination 
and ingenuity and a general participa- 
tion to make it a real festival. 

In its efforts for a Christmas of 
ereater good will, good cheer, and per- 
sonal thoughtfulness all along the line, 
we can all cordially wish the Christ’s 
Birthday Club Godspeed. 


NATIONAL IMMIGRATION 
CONFERENCE 


JOHN DANIELS 


North American League for Immigrants 


Substantial promise of cooperation 
between the federal government, the 
states, and semi-public agencies, in the 
systematic distribution and assimilation 
of immigrants, is afforded by the first 
meeting, held at Washington, of a body 
now permanently organized as the Na- 
tional Conference of Immigration, Land, 
and Labor Officials, with membership 
limited to such officials. 

The meeting was called by the Divi- 
sion of Information of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. Secretary 
Nagle made an opening address express- 
ing his special sympathy with the pur- 
poses in view, and emphasizing the need 
of protection during the journey to the 
destination. 
the division, presided at the sessions. 
Thirty-seven delegates, representing im- 
migration, agricultural, and labor bu- 
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reaus of twenty-seven states, attended.’ 

There was no prearranged program. 
That every delegate was loaded to the 
nozzle with statements of the needs of 
his state and with concrete suggestions 
for meeting these needs was evident at 
the outset. 

Discussion of the need for more farm 
laborers and farmers developed into the 
question of the general industrial dis- 
tribution of immigrants from congested 
centers into not only agricultural but 
other channels. And, finally, clear enun- 
ciation was given to the necessity of 
combining with a plan of distribution a 
program of assimilation, as the only 
means of overcoming and preventing 
the growth of foreign colonies and un- 
American and undesirable conditions. 

The second day the conference went 
into executive session, formed a perma- 
rent organization? representative of 
North, East, South, Center, and West, 
outlined objects, and laid plans. 

The committee on resolutions, of 
which Miss Keller was chairman* sub- 
mitted resolutions which were adopted 
as practically a preliminary constitution. 

The general purpose of the organiza- 
tion was stated as follows: 


I: To arouse public sentiment : 

1. favoring increased congressional appro- 
priation, enabling the Federal Division 
of Information of the Bureau of Im- 
migration of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to induce admitted for- 
eign-born and native people to leave con- 
gested population centers and go to agri- 
cultural and other industries; 


The states represented were: New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Oregon, Montana, New Jersy, North Da- 
kota, Maryland, Arkansas, Washington, Nebraska, 
California, Texas. Tennessee, West Virginia, Il- 
linois, Wyoming, Wisconsin, Iowa, Utah, Colorado, 
Ohio, Louisiana, Delaware, Minnesota, Kansas, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Hawaii. 


2The officers lected were: Honorary president, 
T. V. Powderly, chief of the Division of Informa- 
tion, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor; president, Prof. 
John R. Commons, of the Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin; vice-president, A. P. Sandles, secre- 
tary of the Board of Agriculture, Ohio; treasurer, 
Charles F. Gettemy, director Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor, Massachusetts; secretary, Frances A. 
Kellor, chief of the Bureau of Industries and Im- 
migration, New York. The executive committee 
consists of these officers and the following four 
additional members: J. F. Denechaud, secretary 
Board of Agriculture and Immigration, Louisiana ; 
F¥. B. Haynes, special commissioner, Nepdraska; R. 
N. Lynch, vice-president Development Board of 
California; R. A. Pearson, commissioner of agricul- 
ture, New York. 


8The other members were A. BH. Nelson of Minne- 
sota, J. B. Haynes of Nebraska, Austin Cunning- 
ham of Texas, and John D. Trenor of Hawaii. 
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to 


: favoring the creation of state bureaus 

of immigration and information, with 
representatives at ports of entry, and 
appropriations therefor by the severat 
states; 

3. favoring the extension of the activities 
of such bureaus for the protection, edu- 
cation, and assimilation of immigrants; 

4. favoring the fullest co-operation between 

the several state bureaus and between 

the state bureaus and the federal division 
of information in the above objects. 


Il: To enlist the aid and co-operation of 
commercial, civic, philanthropic, and 
other organizations in the above 
objects. 


By way of immediate action toward 
the carrying out of this purpose, it was 
voted to 


recommend the establishment of state employ- 
ment bureaus in the various states, and the 
enactment of laws safeguarding laborers in 
search of employment and the establishment 
of immigration bureaus in states now without 
them; 


and to instruct the executive committee 


to prepare, in co-operation with the chief of 
the division of information, amendments en- 
larging the powers of said division to deal 
with interstate problems affecting the dis- 
tribution, protection, and welfare of admit- 
ted aliens, and enabling the said division to 
establish branches at such centers of redis- 
tribution as may be desirable. 


The division of information, it might be 
said, is a federal labor bureau. Its New 
York city branch office, the only active 
one which its meager 
appropriation has 
permitted, last year 
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aliens, is included in the scope of the 
conference, and all questions having to 
do with admission or exclusion of im- 
migrants are outside its scope and are 
not to be dealt with in any way. 

The possibilities of achievement 
through this organization are tremen- 
dous, not only in close, concrete, and de- 
termined cooperation between the fed- 
eral government and the states, but in 
the same sort of cooperation between 
federal and state agencies and such com- 
mercial, civic, and philanthropic bodies 
as are working along parallel lines. The 
Distribution Committee of the North 
American Civic League for Immigrants, 
in particular, has for some time been 
promoting concerted action designed to 
facilitate the distribution of immigrants 
from New York city, and to obtain at 
New York city a central bureau of in- 
formation for the whole country. It is 
to be hoped that a plan of effective co- 
ordination between that committee and 
the conference will be worked out and. 
such a bureau realized. 

The chief immediate problem before 
the officers of the conference is to ob- 
tain the necessary funds to open, equip, 
and make effective one or more offices. © 
The hope is that at an early date offices 
can be opened at New York, Pittsburgh, 
and Chicago, at least. As no state or 
federal appropriation for the purpose is 
available at this time, though, as the 
work becomes 
known, such govern- 
mental support will 


distributed 4,283 la- 
borers to thirty-five 
states. The action 
of the conference 
contemplates, first, 
the extension of the 
number of branches 
of the division and, 
second, the exten- 
sion of the division’s 
functions to include 
measures for the 
general welfare of 
immigrants. 

The distribution of 


undoubtedly be 
given, the funds 
needed must be ob- 
tained from philan- 
thropic sources until 
the states have some- 
thing to show for 
their demand for 
appropriations. It is 
another opportunity 
for philanthropy to 
show the govern- 
ment the way and 
to get it to take up 
i t.s responsibility 


native immigrants, 
between states, as 
well as of admitted 


—Whiting in the South Bend Tribune. 
A THIEF OF TIME. 


toward the distribu- 
tion and assimilation 
of immigrants. 


RELIGION IN SOCIAL ACTION 


II 


THE HUMAN POINT OF VIEW 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Old John Bunyan describes each in- 
dividual life as “the citadel of man-soul.” 
He thus speaks as though each human 
being is a field for the conquest of re- 
ligion and a force with which it is to 
win its way in all the world. From the 
human point of view, the religious spirit 
may best be seen on its way into the 
citadel to save, and on its way out to 
serve. Two simple stories drawn from 
close human experience will point both 
ways. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS 

A baby lay dead. Over its little form 
hovered the grief-calmed mother and the 
sorrow-distracted father. 

“T told him,” she said, “that he is too 
good a man for his job.” 

“What is it?” was asked. 

“Well, I am a gambler,” the man re- 
plied. “But I hate the thing, the place, 
and those who frequent it, and I wish I 
need never go near it again.” 

“Tf you do,” he was warned, “you 
go from the light you now love into the 
darkness you dread, with your eyes wide 
open.” 

“T'll see,” he said, and lapsed into 
silence. 

Then followed the baby’s funeral. A 
few days after the father stood pitifully 
alone on the threshold of his new life. So 
lonesome was he that he carried in per- 
son a letter which he had addressed and 
stamped to mail. For he thought that if 
he came with it, it might open to his 
empty heart something of human fellow- 
ship for which he hungered. And it did, 
as such a letter could hardly fail to reach 
the heart of anybody who had one: 


SIR AND FRIEND: 


I have determined not to go back into 
the old business, come what will. But you 
must know that I have great anxiety for the 
future. I trust that there will be an opening 
so that my wife and child will not starve. I 
do not know that I am under any special 
conviction of sin, but 1 do long to associate 
with good and Christian men and women. I 
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am starved for that association. If I could 
have it, I believe I could soon be willing to 
leave all to God. You can hardly imagine 
the darkness, almost despair, that at times I 
have been in. But for years I had no one 
to talk with, as I now do with you, and I 
have had to bear all, alone, without human 
help. Words cannot tell you how I long to 
be out from all low and wrong associations. 
They none of them have any pleasure for 
me and I do not believe that I shall be com- 
pelled to have any more of them. 
With loving respect, 


STARVING FOR BETTER ASSOCIATIONS 


Here, then, was a man “starving” for 
association with good men and women. 
Back there under the shadow lay his 
evil associations and his bad associates. 
Out here he had come into the trailing 
light left streaming into his. tear-dimmed 
eyes by the disappearing life of the little 
baby whom he had passionately loved. 
If he was to stay out and follow on he 
must find new associations, other places 
to be in, better things to do, “good and 
Christian men and women’’ to associate 
with. Religion meant to him changed 
relationships. And the change of asso- 
ciations was the condition, if not. the 
equivalent, of his conversion. To find 
the good God, he was seeking better men 
and women. Not only to him, but to 
those of us who knew him, the one hope - 
he had of the divine companionship was 
in finding men and women who were 
companionable with his new-found life. 
The very existence of his new ideals de- 
pended upon his finding human condi- 
tions and relationships which were at 
least compatible with them. 

But scarcely had this former gambler 
found his own place among the kinship 
of his new spirit than “the way of life” 
led him through the valley of the shadow 
of death. Stricken by an occupational 
disease in the only employment which 
opened to him, his manhood stood the 
supreme test of sacrificing all for the 
highest and the best. When asked whether 
he would rather be as he had been, in 
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RELIGION IN SOCIAL ACTION 


the more prosperous ways he had for- 
saken, than stand at the end of his new 
life’s hard struggle, he exclaimed, “Let 
me be, I would have lost my crown.” 


APPROACH TO THE CITADEL OF MAN-SOUL 


In this instance, at least, the new em- 
phasis upon the social conditions and re- 
lationships of life was born out of the 
old “burden for souls.” It is short- 
sighted to ask whether you should work 
for the individual or for his surround- 
ings and relationships. You cannot work 
for one without working for the other. 
You are not shut up to such a dilemma. 
You ought to work both ends of the 
line at once if you expect to meet the 
real man in the middle. For the ap- 
proach to the innermost self lies through 
some one or more of the concentric areas 
in which each one of us lives, moves, and 
has his being. “Eye-gate, ear-gate, 
touch-gate” are the avenues of sense 
which lead to the spirit. And just be- 
hind these senses lies the thinking mind, 
the whole area of the heart’s emotions, 
the moral judgments and sanctions of 
conscience; still deeper, the religious 
feelings; and, towering above all, the 
imperious will, that citadel to which, as 
to imperial Rome itself, all roads lead. 
All around and about the body, mind, 
and spirit of every one of us also lie the 
human relationships, the social surround- 
ings, the civic frame-work, the heredi- 
tary and historical antecedents which 
go far toward making us what we are. 
Through all these areas everything that 
influences us must pass, before it reaches 
our cuter gate and enters in to the citadel 
of our selfhood. 

So identified are we with our sur- 
roundings, which yet we strangely 
transcend, that the modern man is less 
and less able to consider himself apart 
‘from them, or to consider religion real 
if it does not embrace them. No man 
wants anyone to tell him he loves his 
“soul” if he does not love him. If you 
love my soul and do not love me, it 
means nothing. I do not and cannot 
take it to be love, if you do not care 
about my life, or whether my wife can 
stay at home to take care of the babies 
instead of going out to work to help 
me eke out the living which I have no 
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fair chance to earn for my family; or 
whether my children can have enough 
schooling to get a good start in life; 
or whether I have a hovel or a decent 
house to live in; or whether the city 
is given over to corruption, so that I 
cannot bring my children up safely. 
What do I care, if you care for my soul, 
and do not care for me and mine? For 
what is my soul? Is it anything less 
than myself? Is it not all I am or can 
become? 
ANOTHER HUMAN INTEREST STORY 

And this is the way that same spirit, 
after it has become the conquest of re- 
ligion, goes forth to serve its fellows. 
Listen to this other man’s quest for the 
Holy Grail: 


DEAR PASTOR: 

In the first place, when we try to help a 
fallen brother, the odds against us are too 
great. Last night I believe that man was in 
earnest. When he said, “I am tired of sin,” 
he meant it. He wanted freedom, peace, hap- 
piness. What were the odds against him and 
those new-born impulses? He went out from 
God’s house, away from those commissioned 
to do his work. Where could he go but out 
into the cold, friendless streets of a great 
city? Then what? He had no home to go 
to, no friends to cheer and wish him God- 
speed, so he must walk the streets. Were 
there no warm lighted rooms to welcome 
him? Yes, but he was to shun the dram 
shop. He did this. He passed by seven, with 
the struggle which God only knows. The 
door of the eighth stood open. It did look 
warm and comfortable within. So he finally 
went in, and going apart from the motley 
crowd of hangers-on he removed his hat, and 
took from it the little card containing the 
time and place for meeting the new-found 
friends the next day. Alas, there and thus 
I left him. Perhaps I ought to have done 
something with him or for him. But what 
could I do? Where could I have taken him? 
Cannot something be done to lessen these 
odds, to even things up, to give the Lord a 
fair show with a man who wants to be 
saved ? 


Thus on the field, in personal work, 
the individual emphasis and the social 
emphasis are seen to be two sides of 
the same thing. When men rise up in 
response to the religious appeal and say, 
“Tf you knew how I live and have to 
live, and where I work and have to 
work, and how I earn my livelihood, 
you would not be quite so sure that I 
could accept this doctrine of the pure 
heart quite so readily,” they may not be 
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believed, but at least we can look to see 
whether the living and working condi- 
tions are such that the way of making 
a livelihood is the “way of life,’ or the 
way to death; whether the ways in which 
young people seek their pleasure lead 
them up or down; whether our muni- 
cipal conditions and city government 
make it easier to do right and harder to 
do wrong, or easier to do wrong and 
harder to do right. 


TWO SIDES OF THE SAME SHIELD 


You cannot have a saved life survive 
always in unsaved surroundings. You 
cannot have a saved soul in a lost bodv. 
You cannot be half saved, inside and not 
outside. You must save a larger and 
larger part of the world’s and man’s hu- 
man relationships, and make his  sur- 
roundings at least compatible with the 
ideals of life which you are holding wut 
to him, if he is ever to realize those 
ideals. The undoing of “evangelized” 
souls by unevangelized surroundings and 
relationships is the tragedy of modern 
religious experience. It is often due, 
not to the lack of the desire to be re- 
ligious, but to the lack of that atmos- 
pheric pressure to protect and promote 
right living which every community 
ought and can assure everyone who en- 
ters upon the religious life. Law has 
been finely defined as the “steady pres- 
sure of divine love.” Every one of us 
needs that pressure and the steadiness 
of it. Remove it from those of us who 
have never known what it is to be with- 
out it, and who of us knows what would 
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happen to him? A foot-soldier in the 
Civil War said that the carnage of the 
battle, the crushing of the bones of the 
wounded under the cannon wheels, the 
agony of the dying were not so appalling 
as the collapse of character, when men 
were taken away from the atmospheric 
pressure of the restraints and impulses, 
to which they had been accustomed at 
home. 

In his Consular Sketches, Hawthorne 

describes the appearance of an American 
clergyman who came to the consulate 
to request him to keep his mail until 
called for. After the captain of the ves- 
sel on which he was to return home had 
been compelled to sail without this pas- 
senzer of his, the man returned to the 
consulate so changed in appearance that 
he was scarcely recognizable. He re- 
introduced himself and asked for his 
mail. Then Hawthorne, taking the part 
of a faithful friend, told the man he need 
not explain; that he had not known how 
weak a man he was until he had found 
himself alone, away from home, and lost 
in the crowd of a great strange city; and 
that he should never again trust himself 
away from the restraints and supports 
of his home surroundings, to which he 
was advised to betake himself without 
delay. ’ 
From the human point of view, the 
social emphasis, therefore, is just as per- 
sonal as religion is, and that is about the 
most personal thing there is. And, on 
the other hand, the individual emphasis 
is just as social as is the life of a mortal 
man. 


FIVE 
REASONS 
WHY 

YOU 
SHOULD 
SHOP BARLY. 


—Brinkerho 


in the Olere- 
land Leader. 
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THE BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE OF KANSAS CITY 
FRED R. JOHNSON 


Superintendent Research Committee 


Mr. Johnson’s article on the Board of Public Welfare is in no sense a critical appraisal or 
analysis of the work performed by this branch of the municipal government of Kansas City. It 
sets forth the scope of its activities and the principles by which it aims to be guided, Henry 
Bruere, a director of the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York city, has said of a_ bulletin 
issued by the department in connection with the recent Kansas City Child Welfare Exhibit that it 
“4s one of the most interesting expressions of a social program that I have seen announced by any 
municipal agency. It is not because what the document says is so significant, but that it should 
be said and thought by a duly constituted public body working not under the auspices of a private 
board but for a city government With the possible ereeption of some work now being done in 
Milwaukee and the program of the fwsion Board of Estimate and Apportionment in New York city, 
the program of your board of public welfare, in my judgment, is the most progressive program in 


America.” 


The Board of Public Welfare is a part 
of the regular city government of Kansas 
City and consequently is supported by public 
funds. Composed of five men appointed by 
the mayor, it is absolutely non-partisan. The 
members are not balanced between the two 
leading parties, as supposedly non-partisan 
boards frequently are, but are appointed with- 
out any reference to party affiliation. 

The board has supervision of the general 
charitable and correctional problems of the 
city, and to this extent corresponds to the 
customary boards of charities and correction; 
but its powers are much broader in scope. 
A committee appointed early in 1910 by the 
mayor of Kansas City was charged with the 
duty of “working out and recommending for 
adoption a plan calculated to cover in a com- 
prehensive manner the city’s obligation to- 
wards the unemployed, the poor, the sick, and 
delinquent.” It was as a result of their 
recommendation that the Board of Pardons 
and Paroles, founded in 1909, became the 
present Board of Public Welfare, with pow- 
ers to carry out the ambitious policy mapped 
out. 

Certain principles were laid down at the 
very beginning which have served as a guide. 
Among these may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: 

1. The board lays emphasis on justice 
rather than charity and on prevention rather 
than cure. 

2. It believes that social action should be 
based on accurate knowledge and that investi- 


gation should both precede and accompany 
all efforts to improve social conditions. 


3. It strives for harmonious co-operation 
with all. existing agencies, both public and 
private, and does not duplicate the work of 
any. 
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4. The board gives no public outdoor relief 
except in cases where the bread-winner of 
the family is a city prisoner, and then only 
on the basis of actual destitution. 


Trained social workers are relied upon by 
the board to carry out the details of these 
policies. They have been largely recruited 
from those who have had previous experience 
in private charitable enterprises and who 
have also had specialized college training in 
social work. : 

There are at present ten divisions of work, 
as follows: 


1. District Superintendence. 
2. Social Service Department. 
3. Department for the Homeless and Un- 
employed. 
. Welfare Loan Agency, 
. Municipal Farm. 
Women’s Reformatory. 
. Parole Department. 
. Recreation Department. 
Legal Aid Bureau. 


to. Research Bureau. 
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The Social Service Department is con- 
ducted in close co-operation with the Provi- 
dent Association, the local representative of 
organized charity, and the Department for 
the Homeless and Unemployed in co-opera- 
tion .with the Helping Hand Institute, a 
private organization which has been unusu- 
ally effective in caring for homeless men 
and women. A municipal employment bureau 
and a municipal quarry, both operated by 
this department, assist in providing work for 
the unemployed. The Welfare Loan Agency 
is conducted by the board of Public Wel- 
fare, but its funds are furnished from priv- 
ate sources. During the first five months of 
its existence this agency made 482 loans, ag- 
gregating $24,817.47. The number of loans 
at present exceeds 100 each month. 
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Originally, as the Board of Pardons and 
Paroles, devoted to the treatment of mis- 
demeanants, it is along this line of work that 
the most progress has been made. Three 
departments co-operate in the treatment of 
the delinquent: the Municipal Farm, the 
Women’s Reformatory, and the Parole De- 
partment. All male city prisoners have been 
removed to the municipal farm located out- 
side of the limits of Kansas City. The aver- 
age number of prisoners confined here ex- 
ceeds 200. All the able-bodied are supplied 
with work. Some are engaged in construc- 
tion work, others in tilling the fields, while 
still others build roads and perform neces- 
sary duties about the farm. While confined 
at the workhouse within the city, it was not 
possible to provide sufficient work for all the 
men. The new departure has supplied healthy 
work for all. The men are not shackled, 
and physical restraint is reduced to a mini- 
mum. There is ample evidence that the new 
environment has not only been of benefit 
to the men physically, but that it has as- 
sisted in their moral reformation. 

Kansas City has repudiated the theory that 
the community should punish the wives and 
innocent children of men who have com- 
mitted some offence by withdrawing their 
only means of support. Where investigation 
discloses that families are in want because 
of the imprisonment of the chief bread- 
winner, the Board of Public Welfare pays 
a certain amount towards their support. 
What the misdemeanant earns is thus ap- 
plied towards the support of his family. 

When the last male prisoners were with- 
drawn from the workhouse in June, 1911, 
this building was converted into a women’s 
reformatory. Those detained are not only 
provided with work and medical attendance, 
but are also given industrial training and the 
privilege of attending night school. Every 
assistance is afforded towards reforming the 
delinquent women and making them inde- 
pendent and self-supporting upon their re- 
lease. 

The Parole Department works hand in 
hand with the Municipal Farm and with the 
Women’s Reformatory. Present laws in 
Missouri do not admit of the indeterminate 
sentence. The only system of punishment for 
city offences in Kansas City is by means of 
fines, with imprisonment as an alternative if 
the fines.are not paid. Paroling prisoners in 
part makes up for this deficiency. During 
the last fiscal year, 1660 paroles, correspond- 
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ing to about one-half of all commitments, 
were granted. Only 10 per cent have been 
returned for violation of their parole. The 
average weekly earnings of men reporting 
on parole during 1910-11 were $10.46. 

The parole officers keep detailed records 
of all convictions and all the evidence 
brought out in the police court. They have a 
bureau for registration of crime in Kansas 
City to assist them. All information as to 
the conduct of the men while on parole is 
entered on these records and in cases of 
recidivism it is not difficult to deal justly 
with the men. 

The police courts refer a large number of 
non-support cases directly to the Parole De- 
partment. Some cases of this kind are 
handled without even the formality of an 
arrest. Men paroled when charged with non- 
support must promise to turn over their earn- 
ings to the parole department for the benefit 
of their families. In this way $8,346.21 was 
collected and applied during the past fiscal 
year, and the next year will show a very con- 
siderable increase. 

The Recreation Department of the board 
maintains supervision over all public dances 
in the city. Licenses must be secured for 
all such dances, and an inspector is present 
to see that dance hall rules are complied with. 
These rules bar the sale of liquor, provide 
that dance halls be properly lighted, forbid 
“shadow” and “moonlight” dancing, stipulate 
that all dances must close at twelve o’clock 
unless a special permit is secured, and pro- 
vide that no girls under seventeen shall at- 
tend public dances unless attended by parent 
or guardian. Failure to comply with these 
rules results in a revocation of the dance 
permit. During the first year of inspection, 
more than 300 young girls were sent from 
dance halls and their parents notified. That 
inspection has resulted in raising the stand- 
ard of the dances is attested by the owners 
of dance halls themselves. It has also in- 
creased instead of diminished the attendance 
at these dances. 

The Legal Aid Bureau is a new departure 
in the field of social work. Legal assistance 
is furnished free by the city itself to those 
without funds. Cases are taken into the 
courts when it is found necessary. Wage 
claims constitute the largest class of cases 
handled. These are all for small amounts, 
which as a rule would not be collected were 
it not for this bureau. During the first eight 
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SUPERVISING DANCING AT A TYPICAL DANCE HALL. 


months of its existence, 1095 wage claims 
were handled and $6,046.40 was collected. 
The number of new cases at present aver- 
ages fifteen every day. Desertion cases form 
an interesting class. Where fathers desert 
families with small children, they have been 
brought back by this bureau at the expense 
of the Board of Public Welfare from points 
as far remote as Wheeling, W. Va., and 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

The Research Bureau is engaged in a so- 
cial survey of the city. Investigations of 
unemployment, the social evil, and the charit- 
able situation in the city have been made 
and the results published. Investigations of 
housing and the wages and working condi- 
tions of men and women in factories and 
mercantile establishments are under way. 
The results of these have not yet been pub- 
lished, but were displayed, in so far as the 
work had progressed, in the Kansas City 
Child Welfare Exhibit. 

Classified under the work of this bureau 
for purposes of convenience are found the 
Registration Bureau and Endorsement of 
Charities. These two services make possi- 
ble a unified system of charity work and 
promote co-operation. Both, without excep- 
tion under private control in other cities, are 
public agencies in Kansas City. Registration 
of cases is not limited to relief agencies but 
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includes social settlements, day nurseries, 
medical agencies, and all the various forms 
of social welfare activities. 

Forty-one institutions were endorsed and 
thirteen refused endorsement during the past 
fiscal year. A “white list” was published and 
mailed to all members of the Commercial 
Club and to others interested. Supplement- 
ing this, a detailed directory or handbook has 
been prepared to provide the basis for intelli- 
gent giving. Several organizations, nation- 
wide in scope, which as a rule have been 
temporized with by endorsement bodies else- 
where, have been refused endorsement in 
Kansas City. No attempt has been made to 
curtail the activities of those not endorsed, 
beyond giving information concerning them 
to all inquirers. The effect of non-endorse- 
ment has, however, been very marked. 

The question naturally arises as to how 
the above activities, so many of which are 
nominally conducted by private organizations, 
can be undertaken publicly without being 
crippled. A full answer involves familiarity 
with the local situation. Among contributing 
causes, however, may be mentioned the ever 
growing political independence of the West. 
Kansas City is thoroughly progressive. Its 
city departments, including the Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare, were recently placed on an 
effective civil service basis, The board it- 
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self, as already noted, is absolutely divorced 
from politics. The two men recently chosen 


to replace the retiring members of the board . 


were nominated by representatives of the 
private philanthropies of the city and were 
“immediately appointed by Mayor Brown. 
There is a firm belief in Kansas City that the 
public conscience is aroused to such an ex- 
tent that a public board devoted to the cause 
of securing justice and fair treatment for 
those who are in misery or who are pressed 
down by adverse conditions will never be 
made the football of partisan politics. 


HOUSING REFORM IN HUNGARY 


The need for providing sanitary and com- 
fortable dwellings for the agricultural laborers 
who contribute so largely to the prosperity of 
the country has been realized in Hungary. 
Private enterprise did not meet the wide- 
spread want. Experience also showed _ that 
the parish authorities were unwilling or unable 
to make adequate provision. 

Dr. Daranyi, the minister for agriculture, 
decided that the welfare of the nation de- 


manded that the state should bring its re-. 
He in-=~ 


sources to bear upon the question. 
ciuded in his budget provision for aiding the 
work of supplying suitable and hygienic dwel- 
lings for agricultural laborers. The annual 
expenditure for this purpose from Igor to 
1905 was $12,090. 


In some cases the laborer received newly “ 
built cottages ready for occupation; often,’ 


however, the authorities supplied him with a 
plot of land and building materials at prefer- 
ential rates, prepared plans, and superintended 
the work of building. The laborer himself 
made the bricks. The cost of each dwelling 
varied from $165 to $185, which the prospec- 
tive owner undertook to repay in annual in- 
stalments extending over a period of from ten 
to twenty years. 

The demand for cottages became much 
greater than could be met with the sum 
granted by the state. In 1906 the annual 
grant was increased to $63,000, but even this 
proved to be altogether inadequate. Accord- 
ingly Dr. Daranyi, in 1907, introduced a bill 
in which he asked the Hungarian Legislature 
to sanction the conversion of the sum of 
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$63,000 already ear-marked in the budget for 
aiding the erection of agricultural workers’ 
dwellings from capital into interest. By using 
the grant as capital only about six hundred 
cottages annually could be built, but by treat- 
ing it as interest about fifteen hundred could 
be erected. The bill was passed in August, 
1907, and at once became operative. . 

lts main provisions are as follows: | 

If any local authority sells real estate to 
agricultural laborers for building purposes, the 
minister for agriculture may make at state 
cost all the necessary surveys, plans, and con- 
tracts. The interests of the workers are safe- 
guarded in several ways. The estate selected 
for cuting up must be suitable as regards soil, 
air, and drinking water. The operations must 
serve the public interest, and have no specula- 
tive tendency. The conditions of the sale or 
loan, the terms of loan, and the general plan 
must be favorable from the point of view of 
the agricultural laborer. During the period 
covered by the repayment of the loan, the 
property cannot be taken in execution for 
ordinary debts, nor can it be divided, encum 
bered, alienated. Complete exemption from 
taxation is..granted for twenty years, during 
which period no alcoholic beverages are allow- 
ed to be sold on the property. 

The minister of agriculture gives preference 
to the applications from such parishes and 
local authorities as make a free grant of land 


-on ‘which to build the house, or of ground 


suitable for gardens. The materials required 
for the purposes of the act are forwarded at 
cost price on all the railways owned or worked 
by the state. State aid is granted only for 
buildings designed to accommodate one 
family. Each cottage is erected on a plot of 
1,000 to 1,200 square yards, at a cost of from 
$155 to $310. This is redeemed by annual pay- 
ments of from $12 to $20, extending over 
twenty to thirty years. Thus a laborer can 
become the possessor of a freehold, brick-built, 
healthy, and well ventilated cottage in a gar- 
den at an outlay of not more than the rent 
of one room. In one year, under the provi- 
sions of this act, 10,943 cottages were built 
for agricultural laborers in various parts of 
Hungary. 


THOROUGHFARE TUNNEL AT BUDAPEST. 
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PLAYGROUND OF NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, LORAIN, O. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Contributing Editor 


A STEEL COMPANY’S PLAYGROUND 

The accompanying playground photographs 
are of special interest, for they illustrate the 
workings of the heart of a steel company— 
an organ which in some cases has appeared 
to be all but atrophied. The playground is 
situated in Lorain, O., and both the equip- 
ment and maintenance are paid for by the 
National Tube Company. The ground is lo- 
cated in a section inhabited by recently ar- 
rived immigrants. The average daily at- 
tendance during the summer was 210; and 
the fathers of 200 of the children, it was 
found, were employed in the steel works. 
The city, through the interest of a playground 
association which is an offshoot of the Board 
of Commerce, helped to secure the lots, and 
provided wire-fence, shelter, and drinking 
fountain. The National Tube Company fur- 
nished the apparatus, paid for supervision 
throughout the summer, and then retained a 
kindergartner for the autumn. A similar play- 
ground was put by the company at the disposal 
of the Pittsburgh Playground Association for 
the use of the, neighborhood about one of its 
Pittsburgh plants. Even larger work is plan- 
ned for next year. 


CITY PLANNING 


The secretary of the National Conference 
on City Planning—Flavel Shurtleff, 19 Con- 
gress street, Boston—has issued in a dignified 
volume the Proceedings of the meetings held 
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in Philadelphia last May. The papers dis- 
cuss a wide range of topics, generally with 
considerable authoritativeness, so that the 
book in a measure makes up in breadth for 
what, as a collection of convention papers, it 
lacks in correlation and exhaustiveness. It 
gives plain evidence that city planning is very 
earnestly and very practically considered by 
a great many people, and that it consists of 
much more fundamental things than simply 
clever drawings of what may be called mu- 
nicipal art conceptions. 


FUN FOR LITTLE TOTS. 
12H 
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A PAMPHLET ON PLAY 


C. P. Cary, state superintendent of education 
in Wisconsin, has issued a valuable pamphlet 
on Plays and Games for Schools. Its 100 
pages, in which are interspersed some photo- 
graphs, diagrams, and a little music, are full 
of information which is made readily avail- 
able by well devised indices. It may astonish 
some old folks to learn that about a hundred 
and fifty different games are described. Yet 
the author says that his purpose has been 
“to prepare a suggestive selection of games 
rather than a comprehensive collection.” In 
making the selection, the needs of rural schools 
have been kept in mind, and the children of 
the elementary schools considered rather more 
than those in high schools. Other features of 
the pamphlet are references to books on the 
subject and a considerable collection of strik- 
ing quotations, old and new, on the value of 
play. 

AN OLD-TIME LEADER 

One of the most notable civic organiza- 
tions in the country passes out of existence 
as the result of the birth ot a new and mighty 
Chamber of Commerce in San Francisco. 
This is the Merchants’ Association; and as it 
does not die, but enters by merger into the 
new chamber, we may expect that its civic 
spirit will go marching on, attaining to larger 
life and greater influence. The San Francisco 
Merchants’ Association was one of the first 
of the large organizations of business men 
to interest itself in civic matters. For six- 
teen years it has been at the forefront of 
almost every good movement in San Fran- 
cisco that could be called civic in scope, Its 
monthly Bulletin, as a record of progress, has 
been an interesting paper. The high position 
thus early taken and so long held has been 
largely due to three men: F. W. Dohrman 
and Frank J. Symmes, its first two presidents, 
and L. M. King, its secretary. 


PARKS AND SHADE TREES 


The seventh annual report of the Newark 
Shade Tree Commission has been published 
in illustrated pamphlet form, and as usual 
it is an interesting work. If any one wants to 
know how to interest children in street-tree 
work, and the gain to the city from interest- 
ing them, he should send for a copy. But 
the reports of the commission have so often 
been used here as a text for telling of good 
street-tree work that it seems wise this time 
to select a quotation on quite another sub- 
ject. The Newark Shade Tree Commission 
is charged also with the care of the city 
parks, and this comment upon them is one 
that may be echoed in other cities and towns 
throughout the land: “The city parks grow 
from year to year in beauty and in favor 
with the people. Greater numbers than in 
any former year used these pleasant open 
spaces. At ruddy morn and dewy eve, 
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through all the hours between, and when 
night had fallen on the city, these green 
areas were frequented by the multitude, men, 
women, and children—demonstrating again 
their utility in furthering the public health 
and contentment and in promoting good or- 
der and good citizenship, These parks are 
a most important factor in endearing New- 
ark to its people and, as a consequence, in 
deepening and enlarging civic patriotism.” 
As to the trees, to go back for a moment, 
one of the reasons that the Newark com- 
mission has been able to do such exception- 
ally interesting and satisfactory work is that 
it is invested by statute with “exclusive and 
absolute control and power to plant, set out, 
maintain, protect, and care for shade trees 
in any of the public highways” of the city. 


A USEFUL ORGANIZATION 

The most significant feature of the Year 
Book for 1911 of the Civic League of St. 
Louis—a substantial pamphlet of a hundred 
pages—is a summary of the good things 
which the league has to its credit. One is 
struck by the number of enterprises in the 
list which the municipality has taken up after 
the league started them and proved their 
value; and that is one of the most useful 
functions which a civic league can have. For 
example, the league started the playgrounds; 
it initiated the free public baths, and main- 
tained them until the city assumed control; 
it conducted vacation schools for two years 
when, their worth having been demonstrated, 
the city became responsible for their main- 
tenance; it organized the school gardens, and 
kept them going until the city relieved it; 
and the movement which ended in making 
the centennial celebration an official event 
was begun by the league. In addition to this 
kind of work, the league has fathered a 
large body of useful legislation. This in- 
cludes: certain health ordinances; the crea- 
tion of an official city plan commission; the 
establishment of the Municipal Reference 
Library at the city hall; the creation of the 
office of city forester; the act enabling the 
city and county to establish an outer park 
system; the one establishing an improved 
system of garbage collection and disposal; 
the legislation securing the appointment of 
the Kingshighway Commission; the voting of 
several large appropriations for constructive 
work of one kind and another; and finally 
the billboard ordinances which are now before 
the courts. Further it has prepared and pub- 
lished a number of valuable expert reports, 
such as those on the disposal of municipal 
waste, the smoke nuisance, tenement house 
conditions, street lighting, public comfort 
stations, the city charter, etc. As one 
reads the list, one begins to wonder what St. 
Louis would be without the Civic League, or 
how any city can get along without such an 
organization. 
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HEALTH 


CONFERENCE ON INFANT MORTALITY 


J. W. SCHERESCHEWSKY 
U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH AND MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE 


The second annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality, held in Chicago, 
Noy. 16-18, 1911, was marked by the quiet 
yet thoroughgoing enthusiasm of an organiza- 
tion which has found itself. The year which 
had elapsed since the Baltimore meeting had 
brought about a crystallization of ideas and 
a tendency was manifest to disregard non- 
essentials and to reduce factors to the ulti- 
mate analysis. : 

The section on city milk supplies distin- 
guished itself by the adoption of a resolu- 
tion predicting the course of action which, 
I believe, will at no distant date be taken 
by all municipalities which profess solicitude 
for the welfare of their citizens. Professor 
Mazyck P. Ravenei, of the University of 
Wisconsin, gave an able exposition of the 
evidence by which we are forced to conclude 
that at least 30 to 40 per cent of tuberculosis 
in city children has its origin in bovine 
sources of infection, and that milk is the in- 
termediate carrier by which it is disseminated. 
By reason of this and Dr. W. A. Evans’s paper 
on pasteurization, in which it was shown that 
the danger of causing infantile scurvy in the 
destruction of tubercle bacilli and other path- 
ogenic organisms in milk by efficient pasteur- 
ization is largely imaginary, the section passed 
the following resolutions—not, however, with- 
out some opposition. 

I. Resolved, that we recognize the danger 
to human beings, and especially to children, 
from the bovine tubercle bacillus. We there- 
fore demand protection against this danger 
by the enactment and enforcement of laws 


requiring the tuberculin testing of all cows 
furnishing milk for human consumption. 


II. Resolved, that until such time as the 
tuberculin test of cattle is efficiently applied, 
we recommend the pasteurization of city milk 
supplies under municipal, state, or national 
control. 

It is the second portion of this resolution, 
namely, that referring to the pasteurization 
of city milk supplies under municipal, state, 
or national control, that is significant. For 
it involves the recognition that we are con- 
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fronted with a condition, not a theory; that, 
while the universal tuberculin test of cattle 
is a counsel of perfection, the practical dif- 
fificulties in generally introducing and effici- 
ently controlling such a measure are still very 
great; that, more than this, the milk sup- 
ply of a municipality is a public utility, 
the proper safeguarding of which is properly 
the function of the state. By this resolution, 


pasteurization is no longer a process to 
be left to the milk handling company, 
to be accomplished with any apparatus 


and in any manner it may elect. It is at all 
times to be subject to such expert control 
as to render the process efficient in its true 
sense, with the resulting destruction of the 
accompanying infection. It is evident: that 
from control in this sense to the pasteurizing 
plant owned and conducted by the municipali- 
ty is but a step. 

Unfortunately, at the general meeting of 
the association, the opposition which was 
overruled in the milk section again made 
itself felt, with the result that the resolutions 
were referred to the executive committee for 
future consideration. 

In the housing section the sinister effects 
of overcrowding and bad housing conditions 
upon the welfare of mother and child were 
abundantly shown. A paper by Prof. C. E. 
A. Winslow, of the College of the City 
of New York, dealt with the relation 
of bad ventilation to infant mortality. He 
showed that from 15 to 20 per cent of 
infant deaths are due to “bad-air diseases,” 
—namely, bronchitis and pneumonia—and that 
the distribution of infant mortality corre- 
sponds to the overcrowded quarters of the 
city. Yet he realized, he said, that the chief 
means by which we can get at the real 
facts, namely, accurate statistics, are lacking, 
and that one valuable service the associa- 
tion might perform would be the colla- 
tion of related data by means of the work- 
ers connected with the numerous child-sav- 
ing agencies which are now at work. The 
resolutions passed by the housing section 
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indicate that private and unofficial agencies 
can only assist in procuring improvement 
in housing conditions, and that the institu- 
tion of deep-going reforms is essentially the 
province of the state. : 

The great English mathematician, Pearson, 
has shown in his studies of human mortality 
that, while the mortality curves of the vari- 
ous ages of man present well marked max- 
ima and minima within the span of their re- 
spective periods, in the case of the infants 
such is not the case. If we are to find the 
maximum ordinate of the infant mortality 
curve we will not find it to be for the period 
subsequent to birth, but it must be sought 
in the prenatal period of existence. 

Among other papers in the section on 
eugenics, Dr. Prince A. Morrow, of New 
York, showed convincingly the part played 
by syphilis in this ante-natal mortality of 
infants, for syphilis is the only disease ever 
transmitted with its full virulence to off- 
spring, either 
blighting their development. When the 
father alone is infected 30 per cent of the 
children perish and when the mother is dis- 
eased the mortality averages 60 to 80 per 
cent. Moreover, congenital _ syphilis, . even 
when not immediately fatal, predisposes to 
disease; for the chances that a syphilitic will 
contract typhoid fever are nearly two and one- 
half times as great as for the non-syphilitic ; 
for measles three and one-half times; for 
diptheria, seven times. Thirty per cent of 
children with tubercular hip-disease, 40 per 
cent of the cases of gastro-enteritis in in- 
fants, and 60 per cent of the cases of tuber- 
cular meningitis are syphilitics. So, while 
it is doubtful that haphazard methods of 
human reproduction can be replaced by 
scientific selection, still, in the elimination of 
the “social diseases,” namely, syphilis and 
gonorrhea. we have a powerful means of 
eugenically benefiting the human race. 

Issue might well be taken with the pre- 
amble to the resolutions passed by this sec- 
tion, which states that “under present con- 
ditions the efforts for infant conservation 
must necessarily work some anti-eugenic re- 
sults.” This statement rests upon the sup- 
position that, as the human race is eugenically 
served by the elimination of the unfit, and 
since the conservation of infant life results 
in the preservation of many, presumably 
weaklings, who would otherwise perish, the 
interests of eugenics and those of the pre- 
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killing them outright or . 
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vention of infant mortality are conflicting. 
In this presumption, however, the fact is 
lost sight of that, while under natural con- 
ditions the elimination of the weakling 
makes for a higher standard in the survivors 
and their offspring, under modern living con- 
ditions, on the contrary, we have to deal 
with an essentially man-made and therefore 
artificial environment which results in the 
indiscriminate elimination of both the strong 
and the weak without bringing them into 
natural competition with each other. More- 
over, under these adverse conditions, while 
the weakling is almost immediately exter- 
minated, the originally strong may survive, 
but survives as a weakling. If, on the other 
hand, we prevent undue infant mortality by 
improved social conditions, the originally 
strong remains strong and tends to mate 
only with the strong, while the weakling is 
eliminated by a process of natural selection. 
From this standpoint the movement for the 
conservation of infant life will produce any- 
thing but “anti-eugenic results.” 

Another phase of ante-natal and intra- 
natal mortality was dealt with in the section 
on midwifery, namely, the practice of ob- 
stetrics, especially by midwives, and its re- 
lation to the mortality of infants. Not only 
the midwife but the medical practitioner also 
became the subject of investigation. Dr. ie 
Whitredge Williams, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, presented a paper which was the 
result of the circulation among the pro- 
fessors of obstetrics at medical schools 
throughout the country of a questionnaire 
containing some fifty queries concerning ob- 
stetrical education and the midwife problem. 
The analysis of the answers received showed 
a most deplorable condition of affairs. The 
medical schools were found generally de- 
ficient in clinics, in the qualifications of the 
obstetrical teachers themselves, and in the 
hours devoted to the study of obstetrics. 
The students leave improperly equipped to 
practice obstetrics, and they do not repair 
this default later. One-half the answers 
state that ordinary practitioners lose as many 
women from puerperal infection as do mid- 
wives, while three-fourths of the answers 
indicate that more annual deaths result from 
obstetrical operations improperly performed 
by practitioners, than from infection in the 
hands of midwives. Dr. Williams concludes 
that reform is urgently needed and can bet- 
ter be effected by a radical improvement in 
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medical education than by the almost im- 
possible task of greatly improving the status 
of midwives. 

Dr. Huntington, of Boston, read a joint 
paper by himself and Dr. Emmons in which 
it was shown that, by the extension of out- 
door obstetrical facilities by lying-in hospitals, 
the midwife, as a problem, has been prac- 
tically eliminated in Boston, less than 1 per 
cent. ot the women in that city being de- 
livered at their hands. He also pointed out 
that in Germany, where. midwives are sub- 
jected to close and intelligent supervision, 
backed by a police power more stringent than 
can be exercised in this country, the status 
of the midwife question is far from satis- 
factory. Dr. Huntington concluded that 
as the presence of the midwife involved the 
existence of a dual standard of obstetrics, 
and as supervision of her had proved unsat- 
isfactory both in Germany and England, she 
should be abolished in this country and the 
extension of outdoor obstetrical facilities be 
made to take her place. 

The section passed resolutions to the effect 
that the teaching of obstetrics in medical 
schools of the United States is grossly inade- 
quate and that no time should be lost in 
raising the standard; that the study of local 
midwifery conditions be urged as a means 
of collecting facts with which to direct pub- 
lic opinion in regard to this important sub- 
ject; and, finally, that the extension of out- 
door, dispensary, and hospital obstetric facil- 
ities be advocated as a most efficient means 
of obviating this source of maternal sickness 
and death and a high infant mortality rate. 
These resolutions were adopted at the gen- 
eral meeting of the association. 

A diametrically opposite view prevailed in 
the section on Nursing and Social Work, as 
shown by the passage in this section of the 
following resolutions: 


That the nursing profession extend its field 
of usefulness by including the practice of 
midwifery for normal cases. Further, that 
a minimum standard of training be required 
for all who are permitted to practice mid- 
wifery, and that all midwives be under state 
or municipal control. 


The discussion on these resolutions, at the 
general meeting of the association, was very 
interesting, Dr. Caroline Hedger, of Chicago, 
speaking against the resolutions and Dr. 
Rachel Yarros of the same city defending 
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“SAVE THE BASY” 


Kettner in Elgin, Ill., News 
A MOTTO OF GROWING INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE 


I 
them. The resolutions were finally referred 
to the executive committee. 

It would seem that the midwife need by 
no means be regarded as a necessary evil in 
this country. It is true that in Europe she 
has become entrenched by the use of cen- 
turies. The midwife in our cities is mainly 
employed by the foreign-born population; yet 
it does not therefore follow that the alien 
mother will not avail herself of more com- 
petent services if they are provided. The im- 
migrant comes to this country ready to be 
divested of preconceived notions, and there 
are good grounds for the belief that, were 
the midwife problem to be attacked by the 
provision of more and better outdoor and 
dispensary obstetrical facilities, the midwife 
would very soon by her elimination cease to 
be a problem. This plan would also have 
the important advantage of furnishing a 
means by which mothers could be induced 
to bring their infants more generally to. 
consultations for nursing, conducted in 
connection with this outdoor service, thus 
greatly increasing the number of children 
under medical supervision during their first 
year, with the corresponding reduction in the 
infant mortality rate always effected by such 
medical supervision. 

The president-elect of the previous year, 
Dr. Avery L. Wilbur, of the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics, Washington, D. C., duly assumed 
his office, and Dr. L. Emmet Holt of New 
York, was chosen as president-elect. The 
next meeting of the association will be held 
in Cleveland, O. 
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BLINDNESS AND MIDWIFERY 


Measures looking toward a solution of the 
problem of the untrained midwife as re- 
lated to unnecessary blindness among infants 
was one of the special features of the past 
year’s work of the New York Committee on 
Prevention of Blindness. At the annual 
meeting early this month, which was attended 
by representatives from the various groups 
of workers which bear upon the midwifery 
problem, health officers, obstetricians, ophth- 
almologists, pediatrists, instructors in nursing, 
and social workers, Carolyn Van Blarcom, 
executive secretary of the committee, re- 
viewed the activities of the twelve months 
and presented the conclusions of the commit- 
tee resulting from its midwifery investiga- 
tions. ’ 

Since it is believed by the medical profes- 
sion that blindness from opthalmia neona- 
torum would practically never occur if the 
eyes of all new-born infants were properly 
cleansed, and if prompt and efficient medical 
attention were invariably administered upon 
the appearance of the early symptoms of this 
disease, it was seen that the services of mid- 
wives, who attend such a large per cent of 
births, bear an important relation to the pre- 
vention of blindness. Moreover, earlier 
studies by the committee and by other organ- 
izations and individuals had revealed the 
very prevalent unfitness of midwives to prac- 
tice under present conditions; illiteracy, very 
advanced age, ignorance of prophylactic 
methods, and uncleanly habits all figuring in 
their indictment. Obviously then, if the 
diseases which are estimated to be respon- 
sible for something like 10,000 blind persons 
in this country to-day are to be scotched in 
their dark ravages upon eye-sight, something 
must be done regarding midwifery. Two 
things have been attempted in various states 
and countries; either the absolute elimination 
of the midwife, or the requirement of a 
higher educational standard and state control. 

The committee’s study of elimination led to 
the conclusion that such a program was well- 
nigh impossible, the reasons, briefly, being 
that the large immigrant populations in 
America cling through custom and deeply 
rooted tradition to the midwife; that 
the midwife is an economic necessity to 
those whom she attends, for from her the 
patient is able to secure both medical atten- 
tion and nursing care at a cost which does 
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not exceed a doctor’s fee for medical atten- 
tion alone; that the midwife acts not only as 
a visiting nurse but as a general adviser and 
woman friend, neither of which functions are 
usually expected of the doctor. Moreover, in 
places where the practicing of midwives has 
been made illegal, there have been strong in- 
dications that the law was flagrantly violated. 
This conclusion having been reached, the 
next step was a study of the results of better 
training and state control. 

In the year just closed the committee made 
a study of the laws relating to midwifery 
training and control in sixteen European 
countries, together with curricula from for- 
eign midwifery -schools, and has_ secured 
opinions and criticisms from obstetricians, 
midwives, and public health workers in these 
countries. Through the New York state 
Department of Health, copies of laws, acts, 
and ordinances providing for state, county, 
or municipal control of midwives in the 
United States have also been collected. It 
was found that in thirty-three of the forty- 
nine states and territories there is no law 
restraining the practice of midwifery. In 
three midwives are actually allowed by law 
to practice unrestricted; while in the remain- 
ing thirteen states there are laws purporting 
to require examination before licensure to 
practice, although there is a total absence in 
these states of adequate provision for mid- 
wifery training. 

By an act of parliament entitled “An act 
to secure the better training of midwives and 
to regulate their practice,” a Central Mid- 
wives Board was established in England in 
1902, and the supervision and control of mid- 
wives was placed under it. The seemingly 
successful working of the law, and the fact 
that conditions in England before the pass- 
age of the Midwives Act were closely similar 
to those existing in New York to-day, led 
the committee to commission Miss Van Blar- 
com to visit England during the late sum- 
mer, for the purpose of making a detailed 
study of the workings of the act. This in- 
vestigation included a study of the legislative 
history of the act; the power and organ- 
ization of the Central Midwives Board, its 
method of examination, licensure, and con- 
trol of practicing midwives; the training of 
midwives carried on in hospitals and out- 
patients departments, and by physicians and 
certified midwives; and a study of the ad- 
ministrative methods of local health officers, 
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together with records of the work done by 
midwives under their supervision. These 
various aspects of the midwifery work in 
England were studied in cities and towns of 
various sizes and in rural districts, and 
among midwives and inspectors of varying 
grades. Both midwives and inspectors were 
frequently accompanied on their rounds, thus 
affording an opportunity for close observa- 
tion of their practical work. 

In her report Miss Van Blarcom states: 


“The impressions received during the six 
weeks devoted to this study were very con- 
vincing. There seemed little room for doubt 
that in England the training and intelligent 
supervision of midwives in their practice ex- 
erts a powerful influence toward the preser- 
vation of life and health of mothers and 
babies. Better medical attention is secured 
for this class of the sick poor. and in a 
larger number of cases than in the old days 
when the “Gamps” held sway uncontrolled. 
Not only have maternal and infant mortality 
declined, but in the opinion of many obstet- 
ricians and public health authorities in Eng- 
land the morbidity of mothers and babies 
has been reduced at least partly as a result 
of the better medical and nursing care secur- 
ed through the administration of the Muid- 
wives Act.” 


The committee believes that there is a very 
necessary function for midwives to verform, 
and that the fact that thus far they have not 
adequately. measured up to that function is 
not a more logical reason for their elimina- 
tion than for their elevation through educa- 
tion and proper state supervision. The 
deplorable status of the midwife in this 
country seems to reflect discredit upon the 
American public rather than upon the pro- 
fession of midwifery itself. Just as recent 
investigations showing the failure of obstet- 
ricians to produce the kind of results that 
may be reasonably expected have led physi- 
cians and others to recommend not the elim- 
ination of obstetricians but better standards 
of education for them; so the committee 
would urge the education and state control 
of midwives, not for the sake of encouraging 
them to encroach upon the medical profes- 
sion, but rather to fit them to give nursing 
care to their patients, and by virtue of their 
training to recognize symptoms of abnor- 
malities and secure adequate medical atten- 
tion. As the standard of the midwifery pro- 
fession in England has been raised, the per- 
centage of cases in which midwives have 
summoned medical assistance has increased 
proportionately. It would seem that the bet- 
ter medical and nursing care thus insured 
would operate strongly against unnecessary 
blindness and other preventable maladies 
among mothers and babies. 

The committee, in its endeavor to secure 
state legislation affecting the training and 
control of midwives, has been working in 
close co-operation with the New York state 
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and city Departments of Health, and has 
secured the assistance of important medical 
societies as well as of influential members 
of the medical profession. Resolutions favor- 
ing the training and control of midwives un- 
der state authority were adopted during the 
year by the New York State Medical Society, 
the Homeopathic Society of Western New 
York, the section on Obstetrics and Gynae- 
cology of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, two county medical societies, the Amer- 
ican Association for the Conservation of 
Vision, the American Nurses’ Asociation, 
and the American Society of Superintendents 
of Training Schools for Nurses. Sections or 
committees on midwifery have been appointed 
by the American Society for the Conserva- 
tion of Vision, the American Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality, and the American Society of Super- 
intendents of Training Schools for Nurses. 

One tangible result of the committee’s ef- 
forts to better midwifery. practice in New 
York has been the establishment of a train- 
ing school for midwives in connection with 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals. The report 
states this to be the first school of its kind 
in America, and that it was opened as a 
result of co-operation offered to the com- 
mittee by the president of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals. 
The school is under the immediate super- 
vision of the general superintendent of nurses 
of these hospitals, and its curriculum em- 
braces instruction in practical nursing, care 
of pregnant and parturient women, care and 
feeding of infants, conduct of normal labor, 
symptoms of complications and abnormali- 
ties, and the rudiments of anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, hygiene, and dietetics.. 

At the close of the annual meeting, the 
following resolutions were adopted by the 
committee : 


“That this committee shall endeavor to se- 
cure legislative action which shall provide 
for a higher standard of education, and for 
the examination, licensure, registration, 
supervision, and control of midwives, by 
state and local authorities, throughout the 
state of New York; 

That to this end the Sub-committe on 
Midwifery is hereby authorized and directed 
to cause a bill to be drafted or amendments 
to existing law to be prepared and introduced 
during the coming session of the legislature, 
and to endeavor to secure the enactment of 
such proposed legislation.” 


SEX EDUCATION 


MARCUS M. MARKS 


President Parents’ and Teachers’ Conference 
of the Ethical Culture School 


We have all been giving time to the con- 
sideration of many relatively unimportant 
matters affecting the lives of our children. 
For example, the subject of table-manners 
has received more or less attention daily. 
Sex education, however, though it is one of 
the most important questions affecting this 
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and future generations, has been pushed 
aside and hushed, on account of a feeling of 
mock-modesty which is an unfortunate 
characteristic of our present civilization. 
Untold misery has already resulted on ac- 
count of the ostrich-like attitude of many 
parents who bury their heads in the sands 
and have not the courage to look physical 
facts in the face. But men’s and women’s 
minds are now being directed to the serious 
consideration of the probelms of sex educa- 
tion. The Society of Sanitary and Moral Pro- 
phylaxis has been doing excellent service in 
this cause, and other agencies are beginning 
to impress their warnings upon the public and 
dispel.some of the false sentiment which has 
enveloped the subject. More enlightenment 
on the subject is imperative. 

There are several methods of sex educa- 
tion, all of which, if adopted, should be used 
in intelligent co-operation. One is the general 
education of parents by physicians, the pur- 
pose being to enable parents to be the me- 
dium of the sex education of their own 
children. The second is education of chil- 
dren directly through physicians by public 
lectures and the dissemination of literature. 
The third is education of individual chil- 
dren directly through their family physician. 
The fourth is education of children directly 
through school teachers in connection with 
biology and ethics courses. 

After considerable discussion the Parents’ 
and Teachers’ Conference of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School adopted the first mentioned meth- 
od about a year ago. A great deal of care was 
used in beginning the study of this delicate 
subject. It was deemed wise not to call the 
parents together in a large gathering. It 
was further decided, in deference to the 
views of those who thought it best to take 
no possible chance of offending the most 
sensitive, to have the physicians address the 
fathers and the mothers of the school chil- 
dren separately. Therefore round-table con- 
ferences were arranged for small groups of 
fathers on certain afternoons and evenings 
and for small groups of mothers on other 
afternoons. After an  hour’s. discourse, 
usually by Dr. Ira S. Wile, a well-known 
expert on child hygiene, questions were ask- 
ed by the parents and answered by the phy- 
sician. The most intimate questions were 
asked and satisfactory replies given. Par- 
ents expressed themselves as being deeply 
interested and vastly benefited by these con- 
ferences. They are being continued with 
parents of newly-admitted children. 

The school Officially gives sex education, 
up to a certain point, in its physiology and 
biology classes; the ethics course also nat- 
urally touches on some of the problems of 
sex; but in neither- of these courses is there 
that heart-to-heart touch which can be given 
to the child by its parent. There is, of 
course, no absolute rule. Each child has a 
different nature and a different development. 
The parent knows the child, but at times the 
teacher knows the individual child even bet- 
ter. Therefore the teachers of the Ethical 
Culture School are included in these round- 
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table conferences; they too, thus receive the 
benefit of an expert’s advice and have some 
of their doubts removed as to the best way 
of approaching the subject of sex education. 
This article is written to report highly sat- 
isfactory experience with the method of 
parents’ and teachers’ conference in studying 
the important problems of sex education. 


JOTTINGS 


WANTED DAILY: 105 BARRELS OF AIR 

Dr. W. P. Northrup of New York, the wel! 
known specialist on children’s diseases, in an 
interesting bit of autobiography in the Novem- 
ber Journal of the Outdoor Life gives some 
of his pioneer experiences in the fresh-air 
treatment of disease. Seven years ago, when 
he dared to go against current methods of 
treating pneumonia, and placed the child in 
the open air, he was called “crazy” and “a 
faddist,” but when he had demonstrated, after 
months of labor, that fresh air was the best 
medicine for those suffering from pneumonia, 
measles, whooping-cough, and even for weak. 
sickly babies, balconies began to appear here 
and there, until now almost every large hos- 
pital in New York has open-air sleeping pro- 
visions. 

In the same issue, Dr. Thomas H. Hay emi- 
phasizes the blood’s constant need of oxygen, 
in an article on the Physiology of Fresh Air. 
The average amount of air taken into the 
lungs during ordinary quiet breathing is about 
thirty cubic inches at each single inspiration. 
At the rate of eighteen breaths a minute, there 
would thus pass in and out of the lungs 777,500 
cubic inches, or 450 cubic feet, every twenty- 
four hours. With an average of seventy beats 
a minute, the heart delivers to the lungs for 
aeration five ounces of blood. at every beat, 
or nearly 3400 gallons a day. In other words, 
the lungs handle in twenty-four hours 105 
barrels of air and 125 barrels of blood. “In 
view of the stupendous task which the respira- 
ting apparatus has to perform,” says Dr. Hay, 
“the necessity of a supply of absolutely pure 
air becomes apparent.” Dr. Thomas S. Car- 
rington, writing on Fresh Air in the Home, 
unites with Dr. Hay in declaring that the su- 
perstitious prejudices against night air and 
draughts are absolutely without foundation. 

The January issue will be the first of two 
numbers dealing expressly with the specific” 
treatment of tuberculosis, and will contain 
three main articles by specialists of wide 
medical experience and recognized authority. 


WATCH THE BAKERIES : 
The New York City Board of Health, at 
one of its meetings the latter part of Novem- 
ber, issued nineteen public nuisance orders 
and eleven vacation orders against premises 
occupied as bakeries in Brooklyn. These 
orders are part of a program of the depart- 
ment to supervise all places in the city 
where food is prepared and sold. Several 
of these orders were a result of investiga- 
tions made recently when the commissioner 
personally accompanied the inspectors on a 
night tour of certain bakeries in Brooklyn. 
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WHAT THE GOVERNMENT FOUND WHEN IT BROADENED OUT 
ITS INTEREST IN BOLL-WEEVILS AND BEGAN 
TO STUDY CHILDREN 


MARY BROWN SUMNER 


The following bits of life give glimpses of 
reasons why children leave school to go to 
work, the subject of Vol. VII* of the Federal 
report on women and child wage-earners. 


Two children, eleven and thirteen years old, 
were found working in the mill. Their 
mother, a widow, worked there also, and so 
did the two older children, aged sixteen and 
eighteen. The mother was up at three o’clock 
in the morning, did the cooking for the 
family, and left cold victuals prepared ‘for 
her very youngest—two little ones still under 
eleven years who were supposed to go to 
school, but were in reality left to their own 
devices. Had the mother tried to live on her 
own earnings and those of her children over 
sixteen years, the weekly per capita income of 
this family of seven, when rent and sickness 
expenses were deducted, would have been but 
$1.02 per week. 


Cecil, aged eleven, tired of school and his 
father decided not to force him to go. So he 
fitted up a little cabin next door as a store, 
stocked it with groceries and candies, and left 
it to the boy to manage. Cecil stayed out 
of school a year and a half, in which time 
he paid off the mortgage on his store and in- 
creased the stock. He is now attending sec- 
ondary industrial school, which he likes very 
much, and is taking in $100 a month at his 
store, 40 per cent of which is profit. This he 
uses in increasing his stock, fixing up the 
store, etc. The weekly per capita income of 
this family with the same deductions as in 
the other case is $7.11. 


Seven children in Columbia, S. €., went to 
work because a mill superintendent gave 
preference to men who could bring their chil- 
dren to work in the mill with them. In Co- 
lumbus, Ga. like company pressure was 
shown in one mill by its rent scale; old and 
new houses, one hand at work, renting at $1.25 
per room per month; new houses, two hands 
at work, renting at 80 cents; new houses, 
three or more at work, at 75 cents per room. 

Edgar, a spinner nine years old, went to 
the cotton mill at six o’clock in the morning: 
attended school from one o’clock to quarter 
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to three, then returned to the mill until six, 
working fifty-one hours a week and earning 
$1.90. Working and schooling at the same time, 
he was burning the candle at both ends. He 
and his sister Pamelia, eight years old and 
already working in the mill, two poor little 
listless children with pasty skin and dull eyes, 
were sitting on the steps resting when the 
agent called. Edgar said he didn’t know how 
to play, just sat still and whittled a stick. He 
usually went to bed when he got something 
to eat. The father of this family was sick 


_and earned $4 a week. The weekly per capita 


income with deductions as above was 19 cents. 


These concrete examples show the range of 
the government’s study, which covered 622 


working children—269 of them girls—found 


in seven industrial centers distributed as 
follows: 

Rhode Island, two; Pennsylvania, two; 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, one 
each. ' Two general lines of investigation were 
followed, namely: the reasons for leaving 
school, and the industrial experience of the 
children. The families studied were not chosen 
on any particular plan, but were, if we take 
the bureau’s word for it, “in nowise different 
from their neighbors.” Sixty per cent were 
noticeably intelligent, neat, capable, ambitious, 
and pleasant. They included 1355 wage-earn- 
ers in addition to the children at work. The 
average income was $J0.10 per week; all but 
ninety-three had a male head whose average 
contribution was from 42 to 66 per cent of 
the total tamily income. The average con- 
tribution of the children studied in the differ- 
ent localitiés was from I0 to 20 per cent, the 


‘largest percentage being in a southern town. 


The average size of the families is not given. 
The commonest age of beginning work in the 
South was twelve, in the North fourteen. 

Taking the home explanation—in many cases 
a random statement of only a part of the 
truth—in conjunction with the agent’s study 
of home conditions, the three main classes 
of reasons for the work of children were 
found to be (a) poverty, (b) dissatisfaction 
with school, and (c) the habit of considering 
work the normal condition for the young as 
for adults. The habit is one borne in upon 
these low-income families by the constant 
sense that at any moment some part of the 
household support may be cut off. 

Need of the child’s earnings was pleaded 
in 359 cases. The report assumes that a 
per capita income of $2 per week per 
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adult male (and for other members propor- 
tionately) left over after emergencies, rent, 
and earnings of children are deducted, is suf- 
ficient ot supply the necessities of life.” Of 
these cases 180 were found to have an in- 
come of less than this amount. 

In others, a present income of over $2 repre- 
sented change for the better in the family’s 
conditions subsequent to the time the child 
began. work. For example, a boy had gone 
to work during the illness of his father when 
the family income was practically nil. Since 
then, both father and mother secured work, 
and the per capita income was at the time 
of the investigation well over $2. Further- 
more, emergencies are not accounted for in 
the $2 standard and no less than 426 families 
had been recently visited by sickness or death. 
One boy, for example, was working to pay 
off the debt for his own illness. 

But, even so, there was left a fair propor- 
tion of cases of alleged necessity, which should 
rather be grouped under one or both of the 
other two main causes. These families did 
not, in the language of the report, “value 
further schooling as they did the acquisition 
of property—and the greater sense of inde- 
pendence and security arising from the pos- 
session of a financial reserve.” From a gen- 
eral study of incomes on the $2 minimum for 
comfort basis, the report finds 250 cases—six- 
ty-four more than named this cause—where 
need must have been one cause of the child’s 
work. In the analysis of incomes the report 
brings out many interesting things. One of 
these is the small percentage of fathers who 
shirked work (2.8 per cent), or who deserted 
their families (2.3 per cent). One hundred and 
seven mothers supplemented the family in- 
come by their work, but only thirty-two of 
these were widows. The remaining sixty-one 
widows had apparently chosen to have their 
children work for wages rather than do so 
themselves. 

Dissatisfaction with school, or preference 
for work—the same thing in another form— 
was given as the cause of leaving school by 
221 children. In 60 per cent of these necessity 
could not have been a subsidiary cause. In 
some places, as in Plymouth, Penn., the “in- 
tense hatred of some of the children for 
school was startling.’ Some light is thrown 
indirectly on this hatred by the fact that at 
Hazelton, Penn., and at Columbus, Ga., where 
a good system of manual training prevailed, 
only a small proportion left for this reason; 
whereas in Plymouth the school course was 
particularly stereotyped and academic. Tak- 
ing all places together, over one-fifth of the 
children said they would have remained in 
school if manual training had been offered. 
Retardation accounts for some of the dislike 

‘This digest does not attempt a statistical re- 
view of the bureau’s report. In the discussion 
of family income it is a trifle disturbing to find 
a bibligraphical footnote referring to various 
magazine sources, but no reference to Prof. Chap- 
in’s volume, Mrs. Moore’s Wage-earners’ Budgets, 
Miss Byington’s Homestead, or to the _ recent 
British Board of Trade reports: that is. the titles 


making up our present literature on the cost 
of living. 
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for school, over 83 per cent of the whole 
group of children being older than their class- 
mates. This cause was particularly noticeable 
in Pawtucket, -R.-I.,-where the children of 
French Canadians are at a disadvantage 
because of their ignorance of the language. 

In the South alternation of work and study 
is so common up to twenty years of age that 
the belated child is not so noticeable; he is 
one of many. Three-fourths of all the chil- 
dren studied left school below the seventh 
grade; 47 per cent below the fifth, and 27 
per cent left school at the age of fourteen, 
below the sixth grade. Sixteen children could 
not read nor write, and 163, or almost one- 
quarter of the total number, could speak, read, 
or write English either not at all or very little. 
Thus, though whim probably accounts for a 
certain percentage of those who leave school 
because they dislike it, retardation and the 
lack of a course adapted to their needs appear 
to be the two most important causes. 

Fourteen per cent gave as their rea- 
son for going to work that it was the nor- 
mal thing to do. “Why shouldn’t he work? 
He’s of age,’ said one mother. The facts 
that 192 fathers and 217 other members of 
families were each unemployed for an aver- 
age of one hundred days in the year, and that 
426 families had to bear expenses for illness 
and death, taken with the fact that “there is 
a strong and steady demand for young 
workers,” give impetus to this tendency to ex- 
pect children to work. Besides those parents 
who voiced this view toward work for their 
children, it was undoubtedly in the back- 
ground in many cases where another reason 
was given. It may account for many of those 
who spoke of necessity that was not appar- 
ent to the investigators, as well as for those 
who let their children drop out of school with 
no particular complaint to make. With the 
families of many unskilled laborers, whose 
wages at best are low and who have little 
chance to lay by for a rainy day, it is by it- 
self and of itself sufficient grounds for put- 
ting their children to work, without casting 
about for any other reason or explanation. 

These are the main causes assigned by the 
government’s staff as to why these children, 
described as an average group, dropped out 
of school and into the work of the world. 
Their industrial experience is also represen- 
tative of that of vast numbers of other Amer- 
ican working children of the current decade. 
Few of them found that they had any need of 
more schooling for their “chosen work.” The 
nature of this “choice” was interesting, as only 
seventy had really planned out and been able 
to put in effect a plan by which their work 
might be educational and give them a skilled 
trade later on. The majority drifted into 
“the first thing that offered” or “something 
near home,” and this was in many cases from 
no lack of ambition, for 50 per cent had defin- 
ite ambitions; 25 per cent attended night 
schools in the hope of getting somewhere in 
the world, and fully 44 per cent desired such 
training. Many. of them could not get it. 
Lack of opportunity, or lack of knowledge 
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of opportunities, seems to have been the 
causal factor why these and no doubt many 
others drift into the mill, the mine, or the 
work of running errands. The majority will 
in all probability never—through their present 
work, at any rate—get the opportunity they 
desire. A would-be turner of fifteen was 
working as cleaner in a mill; a mill hand of 
fourteen wanted to be a farmer; and a fif- 
teen-year-old door-tender in a mine, “work- 
ing in solitude and darkness at as uninterest- 
ing and mechanical a task as the mind of 
man can conceive,” longed to be an elec- 
trician. 

Only 3 per cent of these children were 
working at occupations in which the maximum 
wage was $15 or over, 90 per cent were in 
trades where adults earn less than $10. The 
children’s opportunities for advancement 
without a change of employment were slight, 
and in many cases advancement in pay ceased 
automatically at sixteen years, showing that 
the work was schemed for children alone, 
giving no opportunity for educational or finan- 
cial growth—the dead-end occupations which 
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blight youth. Five hundred and twenty out of 
the 622 children received less than $5.50 a 
week, 374 out of the 520 received under $5. 
Few of the children—less than 4 per cent— 
worked less than nine hours a day; half of 
them worked ten hours or over. 

In spite of long hours and deadening work 
a good half of these children were, as has 
been said before, ambitious, and all but 15 
per cent had an interest in life, if not in their 
work. This 15 per cent, however, had 
neither interest nor desire to live. They 
were of the type of Edgar and Pamelia, or 
the laundry worker of fifteen, who was “too 
beat out for to be amused when she gets 
home after her day.” As Edgar and the other 
half-timers burned the candle at both ends, 
so does this girl. She does the family wash 
on Saturdays (the off-day of a commercial 
laundry) and irons the home clothes in the 
evenings. No wonder that she “has grown 
weaker and paler since she began work” and 
that she wants “to get to bed as fast as she 
can, and hopes she will die soon.” 


SOME METHODS IN SAFETY ENGINEERING’ 
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GUARDING PUNCHES, PRESSES, ROLLS, AND GRINDING WHEELS 


JOHN CALDER 
GENERAL MANAGER REMINGTON TYPEWRITER WORKS, ILION, NEW YORK. 


Punch and press machinery probably rank 
next to woodworking tools in frequency of 
accident, though usually the operative es- 
capes with less serious injury. The mechani- 
cal engineer cannot be too careful -in seeing 
that these tools are in good repair, particu- 
larly the actuating gears. Automatic roll- 
feeds, sub-presses, magazine, hopper, gravity 
slides, Fig. 1, and push slides feeds, Fig. 4, 
have done a good deal to eliminate the dan- 
gers of feeding such presses by hand, but 
much work already blanked must still be 
handled in this way in subsequent punching 
and pressing operations. 

The increasing use of compressed air in 
mechanical industries permits of light pieces 
being blown off the die at the end of the 
operation by a cam-operated blast properly 
directed and timed, Fig. 4. The ordinary 
spring ejector serves the same purpose for 
heavier work. Yet there are many punches 
and presses running today without the efh- 
cient safeguards here illustrated, and even 
where they are to be found the principles are 
not carried out consistently at all necessary 
places. 

Fig. 4 is an example of a convenient fly- 
wheel guard, ordinarily locked in position, 
which the author arranged for a large series 
of small bench power presses worked by 
females. Provision is made in it for the tool 


1From the Journal of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Two preceding articles by 
Mr. Calder were published as follows: I. Guard- 
ing Transmission Machinery, Octover 21; II. Guard- 
ing Woodworking Saws and Cutters, November 16. 


setter having ready access for moving the 
flywheel by hand without detachment of the 
safeguard and resulting failure to replace it. 
The work in this machine is fed in by a push- 
slide and removed by a cam-actuated air- 
blast. Figs. 2 and 3 show two forms of press 
guards, screen and bar respectively, which 
are timed to descend upon the operator’s fin- 
gers, if in a position of danger, and secure 
their withdrawal before an accident occurs. 


HAND-FED ROLLING AND GLAZING MACHINERY, 


The third class of special apparatus essen- 
tially dangerous at the operating point is 
hand-fed rolling machinery of every descrip- 
tion. A few of the safety suggestions which 
can be contributed by the mechanidal engineer 
for this accident risk are illustrated in Figs. 
5 to 10. At powerful hand-fed pressing and 
calendering rolls the injuries are usually 
very severe. 

In the case of a single pair of large rolls, 
such as are used for paper glazing, Fig. 5, 
comparatively thin sheets of material are 
fed in, and it is possible, by having the feed- 
table level with the top of the lower roll and 
placing a bar, plate, or screen across the 
bottom of the upper roll, to guard effectively 
the dangerous intake by arresting the opera- 
tive’s hand when accidentally traveling to- 
wards it on the work. Fig. 8 shows this plan . 
applied to rolls used for burnishing sheet 
metals. In Fig. 6, hinged guards, prefer- 


ably of mesh-work, are used where the in- ¢ 
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« GUARDS FOR PUNCHES, PRESSES, ROLLS, AND GRINDING WHEELS. 


Gravity Slide Press-Feeds and Screened Punch 
Automatic Bar Guard for Press 

Automatic Screen Guard for Press 

Guarded Flywheel, Splash Guard, Slide Feed, and Air-Blast Ejection on Bench Press 
Guarded Paper-Glazing Rolls 

Hinged Metal Roll Guards 

Laundry Press Safety Roller 

Guarded Metal Burnishing Rolls 

Calendering Machine Safety Rollers 

Calendering Machine “Starting In” Lever 

Safe Mounting of Grinding Wheel 

Adjustable Heavy Armor for Dise Grinders Subject to Rapid Wear and Shock 
Safety Adjustable Hood for Dise Grinder : 

Safety Adjustable Hoods for Disc and Face Grinders 

Safety Cone-Formed Grinding Wheel 

Releasing Grindstone Rest 
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take of the rolls must be at all times visible 
and instantly accessible. The fixed forms of 
roll guards, however, wherever possible, are 
the safest. 

It is found in practice that the chance of 
accident from hand-fed vertical rolls is con- 
siderably reduced when a feeding-table is 
used which keeps the operator at a safe min- 
imum distance from the roll intake and ne- 
cessitates a conscious effort to reach it. 
When rolls are operating on plastic mater- 
ials, for example, in color-mixing and baking 
machinery, easy access for cleaning and 
scraping the rolls is essential, and a suitably 
placed rod attached to the top roll housing 
and rising and falling with it takes the place 
of the plate and mesh-guards already wlus- 
trated. 

In laundry and cloth-finishing machinery 
such forms of protection are not practicable 
on the rolls, owing to the nature of the work. 
To meet such cases a light, smooth, auxil- 
iary hardwood roll, Fig. 7, is substituted as 
a guard. It is pressed constantly against the 
main rolls by springs and is driven by them, 
but it fills the dangerous intake and arrests 
any part of the hand accidentally traveling 
towards the latter and in danger of being 
crushed. 

In compound power-fed rolls with contin- 
uous webs of work, such as heavy paper and 
cloth-calendering machines, multiple floating 
guard-rolls as above described, Fig. 9, can 
be used, controlled and released by a system 
of levers whenever a break in the web neces- 
sitates restarting by hand-feeding. Jig. 10 
shows a method of starting in by hand the 
feed of a cloth-calendering or similar web- 
pressing machine. A counter-balanced bevel- 
edged board is used which ordinarily swings 
up and out of the way. With this the oper- 
ator can with perfect safety push the cloth or 
other web home till it is gripped by the rolls. 


EMERY AND OTHER GRINDING WHEELS. 


Emery wheels, grindstones, and other 
abrasive tools when vuver-speeded or when 
strained or shocked while in motion within 
the limits prescribed by the makers sometimes 
burst with great violence and spread death 
and serious injury in the path of their flight. 
Various methods for confining the wheel 
fragments to the machine casing or at least 
rendering their velocity harmless have been 
worked out, and some of these are illustrated 
in Figs. 11 to 16. In all of them ample side 
clearance between the wheel and its casing is 
a primary requisite. 

Fig. 11 shows the method of safely mount- 
ing the wheel and avoiding all initial stress 
due to wedging, keying, and driving it into 
the spindle. Fig. 15 is the cone-sided wheel 
so shaped that fragments due to a fracture 
starting at the wheel center cannot escape 
beyond the washer plates. Figs. 13 and 14 
show various forms of armoring success- 
fully used to retain fractured wheels on disc 
and face grinders. 
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Fig. 12 is especially armored for large 
wheels subject to shock. It has hinged sides 
of plate steel and a strong cast-steel front 
guard, also hinged. The guard as a whole 
can slide parallel to the plane of the wheel 
to take care of reducing diameter due to 
wheel wear and the hinged front guard can 
be dropped to meet the same condition. 
Whels have been tested to destruction under 
all the guards illustrated without projecting 
fragments. Fig. 16 is a form of releasing 
grindstone rest which prevents accidents due 
to tools catching between the usual fixed rest 
and the stone. 


JOTTINGS 
A BUSINESS MEN’S GROUP 


From a desire to see in practice the busi- 
ness ethics for which its society stands, the 
Business Men’s Group of the Society for 
Ethical Culture was started-last year. It has 
just issued a report of its year’s work and a 
program of some intended activities. As 
described in THe Survey for December 31, 
1910, this group “is an outgrowth of the ethi- 
cal philosophy which, briefly put, teaches that 
the individual born into this world is sur- 
rounded with social duties; that these duties 
center in the paramount obligation to aid in 
the harmonious, all-embracing development of 
human society; and that the performance of 
these duties constitutes the chief object of 
existence.” 


This is the group’s own statement of its 
objects: 


“(a) To collect information on the best 
methods of improving industrial and business 
conditions and establishing right relations 
between employer and employe; (b) to in- 
form the members of the group, to provide 
expert advice, and to put into practical oper- 
ation the most practical things needed.” 
Says the report: 


“The work of the group during the year 
IQIO-I91I was elementary. First, a series of 
lectures was given by men and women promi- 
nent along various lines of industrial better- 
ment. Secondly, the appointment of an ex- 
pert in methods of industrial betterment as 
advisory secretary gave the group a unified 
and permanent character which it would not 
otherwise have had. 

“As a result of this work some of the 
members have made definite beginnings in 
their own plants. In one factory a novel 
and successful library has been installed, an- 
other has adopted the suggestion system to 
the mutual benefit of employer and employe. 
Still another employed a woman of superior 
training to take charge of the female em- 
ploye, ete. 

“During the year 1911-1012 the group offers 
a series of lectures by the best authorities 
who can be secured. In addition to the lec- 
tures, the executive committee, together with 
a limited number of persons who are especial- 
ly interested, will meet regularly each month. 
These meetings will be held as informal 
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round-table discussions, not only to consider 
the previous lectures, but also to discuss 
problems raised by members of the group.’ 


LABOR NEWS LETTER 

The weekly News Letters of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor during November 
reported among other things that the member- 
ship of that body has reached the high-water 
mark of 1,756,735—an increase within the 
year of almost 200,000. 

—At the recent Atlanta convention an ex- 
hibit in behalf of union label goods showed 
collars and cuffs, neckties, ladies’ underwear, 
men’s underwear, hosiery, knit goods, chil- 
dren’s wear, and jackets. 

—On March 1 a new law goes into effect in 
the city of Boston under which municipal 
laborers can be retired at half-pay after 
twenty-five years’ service, if they have reached 
the age of sixty. Retirement at seventy is to 
be compulsory. 

—The telegraph operators of the Southern 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railways have 
come to an amicable agreement with the rail- 
way officials by which the employes of the 
Southern are to receive a wage increase of 
I2 per cent with fifteen days’ vacation; 
of the Baltimore and Ohio, an increase of 
6 per cent and a reduction in hours. 

—The United Textile Workers’ Association 
has taken steps toward affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

—At a recent convention of Baptist ministers 
in Duluth a resolution was adopted in favor 
of a minimum wage of $700 a year for un- 
married, $900 a year for married ministers. 


GERMAN UNION CONDITIONS 

A review by Hans Schlinger (American 
Federationist for December) of wages and 
hours of labor since 1905, compiled by the gen- 
eral commission of Trade Unions of Ger- 
many, contains the following table of wage 
increases: 
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Mefallitradess. <.rren 125,560 171,099 1.36 
Printing and kindred 
Lea des i) Vaan leis ee 10.332 15.185 1.47 
Wood working trades. 96.114 178.210 1.85 
Food and drink trades 42,504 72,014 1.59 
Clothing and _ textile 
RUACOSH trate siete. Steve as.< 66,541 113,630 1.71 
Transport and retail 
TRACES Seve le eels es 41.213 87,523 2.12 
Other trades 35.2... 66,816 107,112 1.60 


The large increase in the building trades 
is mainly the result of an agreement fol- 
lowing a great lockout in those trades. It is 
interesting to note in this connection, that, 
taking all trades throughout this period of 
time, 73 per cent of the people whose wages 
were increased had not been locked out nor 
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on strike. In some cases peaceful negotiations 
ended in increases, in others several groups 
profited by the strike of one. The average 
number of hours’ increase in the trades af- 
fected is three and one-third. The number 
of people affected by wage increases in I910 
is 829,376, by reductions in hours 345,684— 
in both cases the largest number in any single 
year. The majority are trades unionists. 


CHICAGO STENOGRAPHERS ORGANIZE 

The Union Labor Advocate reports the or- 
ganization of three hundred girls in the 
Chicago local of the Stenographers’ Union. 
They are aiming at “ten thousand members 
within a year, and a minimum wage, after 
one year’s experience, of $12. Other features 
of the union are a free employment agency, 
a night school in subjects bearing on their 
work, physical culture classes, a free medical 
bureau conducted by women physicians, and 
a fund for out-of-work pay. 


NEW YORK MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION 

The annual report for 1910 of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, just issued, 
brings out the part of this association in 
bringing the express strike to an end last 
year. Another activity, in which the express 
companies and indirectly the cost of living 
are involved, were the steps taken by the 
association leading up to the express rate 
conference and ultimately to the thorough 
investigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now going on. Locally the as- 
sociation has taken an active part in the move- 
ment for fire prevention, for the extension of 
the subway system in New York city, and 
for the protection of New York harbor 
against pollution from untreated sewage. 


WISCONSIN BAKE-SHOP RULES 


John B. Andrews, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, calls 
attention to an error in a paragraph pub- 
lished in this department in THe Survey for 
November 18, criticizing the Wisconsin “Bake 
Shop Rules. The provisions criticised as 
omitted from the rules are all provided for 
in the statutory law on the subject. Sections 
1636-61 to 1636-67 of the Wisconsin Statutes 
include provisions in regard to water-closets, 
sanitation, cleanliness, and the use of cellars 
as bakeries. In addition, to operate a bakery 
in Wisconsin it is necessary to procure a 
license, and the law gives detail specification 
as to necessary sanitary reqirements before 
the license may be given. “While the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission may not be the 
final word in this field,’ writes Mr. Andrews. 
“I think we all feel that it is at least a step 
in the right direction.” 


A COOPERATIVE MINE 

A recent issue of the United Mine Work- 
ers’ Journal tells of a mining company form- 
ed by trade unionists in alliance with the 
Farmers’ Union. All shares are owned by 
unionists; coal will be mined and hauled by 
unionists, and sold to unionists alone. The 
company is named the State Coal Company 
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and capitalized at $200,000. The mine, which 
is situated at Erie, about seven miles from 
Louisville, undertakes to furnish fuel on 
twenty-year contracts—at-less. than current 
tates. Years ago John Jarrett wanted the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers to own and operate a plant, so that 
in their bargains with the big employers of 
the trade the unions would know the truth 
as to market conditions and would also know 
more of the employers’ administrative diffi- 
culties. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 

The second annual report of the National 
Employment Exchange (New York city) 
shows a deficit of $0,609.46, which is about 
$1,000 less than that of the preceding year, 
notwithstanding that both mercantile and 
manual departments have been moved, the 
latter to a much more exnensive headquarters. 
The mercantile department shows the most 
tangible results as compared with last year, 
1331 persons having been placed, as against 
537 in the nine months covered in the pre- 
ceding report, and, with 25 per cent less loss. 
In the manual department the actual number 
placed, 2398 men, is proportionately smaller 
than those placed, 4120, in the previous six- 
teen months of its existence. In general the 
exchange reports a difficult labor market, 
from. its standpoint, as “during the winter 
months, orders for men were lacking and the 
unemployed were sadly abundant, and when 
in the spring work opened in the canal and 
elsewhere employers did not need assistance 
in finding men.” Last year the majority of 
laborers were placed in contract groups. This 
year the exchange has undertaken the far 
more difficult and expensive task of placing 
single men, and a whole floor has been equip- 
ped as a waiting room—a “morning market” 
—where employers and men can meet. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


At the session of the American Mining Con- 
gress this fall in Chicago the scope of the 
congress was widened so as to include coal 
operators as well as the men interested in metal 
mining. In the course of the organization’s ef- 
forts for the establishment of the National 
Bureau of Mines, the co-operation of coal min- 
ing men was secured, so that the demand could 
be pressed in the name of the entire industry. 
The merger of the branches of the industry 
was a natural outgrowth of this associated 
activity. The congress endorsed legislation 
for just workmen’s compensation and called 
upon the national and state governments for 
its enactment. A movement was started to 
secure federal appropriations for the main- 
tenance of mining schools in the several states 
analogous to those for .agriculture. The 
strengthening of the work of the bureau of 
mines was urged, including increased appro- 
priations for experiments and the life-saving 
work of the bureau and for experimentation 
in the reduction of low-grade metal ores. 
The practice of “shooting off the solid” in 
coal mining was condemned, not only because 
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it increases the amount of fine coal, which is 
of little relative value, and requires the use 
of more powder, but also because it greatly 
increases the liability of “blown-out shots,” 
which are destructive of life and property. 
This practice is prohibited in every European 
mining country, the law requiring that the 
coal be either undercut or sheared at the 
sides by hand or machine; but save in those 
American states which have recently legis- 
lated against it, the method is extensively 
used in the United States. 


MIGRATORY WORKERS’ UNIONS 


In his address before the Atlanta conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
President Gompers reported progress on the 
resolution of the last annual convention, de- 
manding the organization of migratory labor- 
ers, which was followed some months later 
by Andrew Furuseth’s vigorous circular let- 
ter on the subject. President Gompers reports 
that he has himself investigated migratory 
labor on the Pacific coast and believes that, 
especially in view of probable increase of im- 
migration to that part of the country with 
the opening of the Panama Canal, it would 
be well to establish a department for migra- 
tory workers in the American Federation of 
Labor. Austin Lewis, writing in the Inter- 
national Socialist Review, reports that since 
Furuseth’s letter the United Laborers’ Union 
has come into existence and is already af- 
filiated with the federation. By far the larg- 
est and strongest organization of this char- 
acter is, however, that of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, which is made up of 
lumber jacks and “blanket stiffs’—the typical 
migratory workers. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR TAILORS 


The London Daily News reports that the 
British Minimum Wage Boards are at work 
fixing rates in a fourth sweated trade, tailor- 
ing. In chain-making and lace-finishing the 
new rates are in actual operation, and in 
paper-box making scales have been arranged. 
The present proposals of the Trades Boards 
would give a minimum of I4s. tod. a week 
for women, 25s. 6d. for men. The vast ma- 
jority of women tailors to-day receiving less 
than that. About a quarter of the women 
employed in shops are earning less than Ios; 
those employed at home-work earn still less. 
The rates fixed in the earlier industries affect- 
ed only about 40,000. The rates in the tail- 
oring trade will affect several hundred thou- 
sand. 


THE RICHMOND VOTE 

The labor papers feature, as the striking 
event of the recent convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the resolution in- 
troduced by the United Mine Workers’ del- 
egates, demanding the resignation of union 
men from the National Civic Federation. 
The resolution was defeated by a vote of 
11,849 to 4,559. This minority vote is re- 
garded by many as a gauge of the radical 
and socialist elements in the labor movement. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THE GROWTH OF THE BERRY SCHOOL IDEA 


MARTHA BERRY 
FOUNDER AND DIRECTOR OF THE BERRY SCHOOL, MOUNT BERRY, GA. 


Next month the - 
Berry School cele- 
brates its tenth anni- 
versary. It will be a 
homecoming time for 
the thousand boys 
who have gone back 
from this school to 
the country districts 
of Georgia. It will of 
course be a season 
for stock-taking on 
the part of the friends 
and graduates of the 
institution, so that the 
institution itself may 
continue to be an ex- 
periment station for 
further pioneering in 
meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the 
neglected rural dis- 
tricts of the south- 
ern states. For, after 
all, the work this 
school has been able to carry forward 
among the poor boys and girls who 
have come to it is only part of the story. 
Its influence in leading the southern common- 
wealth to take up the educational needs it has 
revealed is of wider significance and is of 
more direct public concern. The state of 
Georgia has established eleven schools modeled 
after the Berry School. Visitors come from 
all parts of the country and we show them 
our schedule and our methods of grappling 
with problems’ we are endeavoring to solve. 
These are helpful to them in their own fields 
of endeavor. Schools in Virginia and the 
Carolinas have followed the Berry model. 

Anniversary day, January 25, will be a 
time for re-telling the story of our beginning. 
Twelve years ago I was spending a Sunday 
afternoon for rest and recreation at my home 
place in the mountainous northwest of Georgia. 
Some small white children were wandering in 
the woods. 
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In this Cabin the first class was held. 


They were poor and neglected. 


To my inquiry, 
“What do you do on 
Sunday?” I received 
the answer “Noth- 
ing.’ Further ques- 
tioning brought out 
that they had many 
brothers and sisters— 
in some cases as 
many as ten. I said 
that if they would 
come to this place 
next Sunday, I 
would tell them some 
stories from the Bib- 
le. They came, with 
their brothers and 
sisters and in some 
cases their parents. 

My experience with 
this Sunday school 
work showed me the 
urgent need for a day 
school where these 
little children could 
receive an elementary education, be trained in 
useful arts and crafts, and come into personal 
contact with people of large vision and enthusi- 
asm. It was up-hill work, but I set myself 
to the task of teaching those who came to 
the school how to read and how to work. 
It was no easy matter to get these children 
of the mountains to come with clean hands, 
and I resorted to a little stratagem. I brought 
a microscope that I had formerly used in 
botanical work and invited them to examine 
their finger nails under the glass. The result 
was that they soon began to vie with one an- 
other in having the cleanest hands and the 
neatest nails. In this, as in many other ways, 
I endeavored to inculcate the lesson of self- 
respect. Contact with these children of the 
poor white “renters” showed me that there 
was excellent material to work upon. They 
had none of the advantages enjoyed by 
the off-spring of the well-to-do. 

I found here a hitherto untilled field and 
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RECITATION HALL. 
One of the buildings which show the growth of the Berry School. 


determined to open the door of humanity to 
these ignorant and neglected children, in order 
to make them workers and participators in 
human activities, lifting them up and teaching 
them not to lean on others but to be self- 
supporting and self-respecting members of the 
community. 

Soon after this work was begun, I started 
a day and Sunday school at Possum Trott, 
in which I had the assistance of a teacher. I 
afterwards opened several other small schools 
in various parts of the county. After two 
yeats experience in this work I realized that 
the great need was for an industrial school, 
where children could be taught to work and 
come under the influence of cultured men and 
women. 

Failing to interest my friends in this project, 
I went one day to a safe deposit box and 
took out a deed that had been given to me by 
my father when I was twelve years old. To 
a board of trustees I deeded the small school- 
house in which this work began, a dormitory 
that I had erected at a cost of $2,000, and 150 
acres of land, part of my heritage. My pur- 
pose was to give these poor white boys of the 
mountains an opportunity to gain a good edu- 
cation, and in turn to become teachers among 
their own people, pointing the road to im- 
provement and uplift. My aim has been to 
introduce such a morale among the students 
and teachers alike that they shall carry out 
the. high ideals on which this work was 
founded and built up. In a word, I have 
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striven to teach children in an _ industrial 
boarding school, amid elevating environment 
and in a Christian home atmosphere, how to 
live, work, and study, and how to make their 
own homes better and brighter places to live 
in. With a friend who volunteered her ser- 
vices for a year, I left my home and went to 
live in this industrial school. 

At first we had only boys, about whom I 
learned much from a study of their habits and 
modes of thought. One washing day, I re- 
member, none of them wanted to do the wash- 
ing until I told them that I would have to 
do it myself if they did not. Then they cheer- 
fully started in and took pride in doing the 
work well. Similarly in all departments I 
have found that the way to get boys to put 
forth their best effort is to kindle their pride 
in efficiently performing whatever task they 
have in hand. 

The school thus started with 150 acres of 
land has now 2000 acres and a plant valued 
at $200,000. There are now two schools, one 
for boys and one for girls. Scientific agri- 
culture, farming, fruit culture, stock raising, 
and dairy work, as well as building and road 
making, are taught in the boy’s school. The 
students do all the cooking, laundry, and 
housework required. The primary aim in the 
instruction of the girls is to make them 
home-makers. They are taught the scientific 
management of the home, the care of chil- 
dren, nursing, cooking, laundry work, gard- 
ening, weaving, and basketry. 
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A STUDENT. 
Using yoked oxen to haul cans made at the school 


We have now 200 boys and twenty teachers. 
In the girls’ school, located a mile away, 
there are seventy-five girls and four teachers. 
In addition to other studies and useful arts 
they are taught to raise vegetables and do 
dairy work, such as making butter. We have 
also a settlement school, with fifty children. 
These are taught nursing, a most useful thing 
because of long distances from doctors and 
hospitals in that section of the country. 

The Berry School is essentially a poor boy’s 
school, one for country boys, the curriculum 
being arranged for them. No rich man’s son 
can enter. As large a sum as a thousand dol- 
lars has been refused from one who desired 
to place a city boy in the institution; but no 
matter how poor a country boy may be, pro- 
vided he has “grit” and will persevere, the 
door of opportunity is opened to him through 
the Berry School, although on account of lack 
of room many hundreds have had to be turn- 
ed away. 

The work has been built up by small gifts 
from many people throughout the United 
States. We have never had a paid field 
agent. I have gone about the country telling 
the simple story of this work. The first 
thousand dollars was left to us by the will 
of a New England woman who had lived in a 
small town and whose name was not on our 
list of donors. The tenth anniversary will be 
“Endowment Day,’ and an effort is being 
made to raise a permanent fund of $100,000, 
Former teachers of the school have raised a 
thousand dollars as an endowment for a 
wleachers® Dayar 
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to the market. 


Many of our students have attained posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility, and become 
potentialities for good in state and nation. 
One boy, Jim Hay, graduated last May and 
obtained a position in a creamery in Ten- 
nessee at fifty dollars a month. When he 
came to us four years ago he was worth 
about fifty cents per day. On Thanksgiving 
day four of the employes went off on “a 
spree.” Jim set to work to accomplish their 
work as well as his own and by strenuous 
effort and by toiling far into the night he 
succeeded. When his employer heard of it, 
he signified his intention to raise his salary, 
at the same time expressing wonder at the 
quantity of work that had been done by Jim 
single-handed. Jim’s explanation was char- 
He said that he had learned al- 
ways to make good if possible, always to 
win success if hard work and persistence 
could do it, and that he had simply carried 
the lesson from the school into practical 
life. 

Another graduate, John Wade, was asked 
to give a drink of whiskey to every customer 
who was willing to vote for his employer’s 
candidate for public office. He refused to 
do this, lost his job, and suffered consider- 
ably from long unemployment, but he re- 
mained faithful to the precepts of the 
school. 

One of our students is a county superin- 
tendent in Alabama and has a hundred and 
twenty teachers under him. He puts heart 
and head into his work and is one of the 
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ablest superintendents of schools in the 


country. 

We have turned out in ten years over one 
thousand boys, who are making their in- 
fluence felt in the communities in which they 
live. This can be clearly traced in better 
roads, cleaner houses, and higher moral liv- 
ing. The teachers and students who have 
felt the purpose of our institution are 
moulding the lives of others and helping to 
spread the community spirit of service to 
one’s fellow men. This has resulted in de- 
velopment among the poor white people of 
the South that only a few years ago would 
have been deemed impossible. 


CHILDREN’S JUDGES FOR CHILDREN’S 
COURTS 


Haltingly, one peg at a time, New York is 
nearing the stage when, like most of the 
other leading cities of the country, it will 
have children’s court judges who are special- 
ists in dealing with children, and who will 
give their time to this work and this alone, 
consecutively. Up to 1910 a different magis- 
trate sat on the bench every month. Last year 
came an improvement, for the Chief Justice of 
the court of special sessions assigned only 
nine judges to the four children’s courts, so 
that not more than four different judges sat 
in any given court during the year. Only 
New Yorkers, who knew something of the 
inertia which had to be overcome in getting 
the schedule down to this basis, could take 
comfort in such a sausage-link scheme of 
judicial service to ‘the children. It is like 
putting a procession of general practitioners 
in charge of a babies’ hospital. 

At first glance, the assignments announced 
by Chief Justice Russell for 1912 seem an 
advance over those of last year. The total 
number of judges assigned to the children’s 
courts is seven instead of nine, and it can 
well be assumed that this reduction was 
made by the chief justice in a desire to put 
the courts more fully in line with progressive 
practice. Yet a closer study of the calendar 
shows that the gain is not so substantial as 
it at first appears. When the sittings are an- 
alyzed, it is seen that at least two of the 
judges likely to be appointed have never done 
any children’s court work, that there will be 
an average of three different judges in each of 
the four children’s courts during the year, 
and that the average length of time that each 
judge will sit will be only two months. In 
other words, none of these men will be giving 
their whole time and energy to the children. 

Clearly a judge who sits in the children’s 
court but a few months in the year will not 
have the vital interest in that work that a 
man will have who is devoting his whole life 
and energy to the cause. A judge who hears 
hundreds of cases and can devote but a few 
minutes to each case will never fathom the 
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causes of juvenile delinquency; and unless 
there is continuity of service, some one 
man who can be held responsible for condi- 
tions and devote his entire time to the work, 
this method of handling cases will continue 
to be rushed and inadequate. Under the re- 
cent enactment of the Page law which runs: 

“The chief justice shall have regard for 
the fitness of the justices so assigned 
and as far as practicable shall make such 
assignments for substantial periods to the 
children’s courts,’ the law not only makes it 
possible but distinctly encourages the chief jus- 
tice to assign justices to the children’s courts ~ 
who shall devote themselves exclusively to 
that work. 

There are four courts in Greater New 
York, one in Manhattan and the Bronx, one 
in Brooklyn, one in Queens. and one in Rich- 
mond. It is therefore possible to appoint 
four judges, one for each court. By letting 
them alternate in these courts, the work 
of the more difficult court, that of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, need not fall 
entirely on one man, but these men would 
nevertheless be engaged exclusively in chil- 
dren’s court work. In practically all the lead- 
ing cities of the United States where there 
are children’s courts there are special chil- 
dren’s court judges. None of these cities 
would think of going back to the old method 
of having criminal court judges sit in the 
children’s courts. 

There are many improvements to be made 
in the equipment of the New York children’s 
courts, for there are very grave and serious 
defects. There are many people engaged in 
this work who are striving with heart and 
soul to remedy these defects; so that it is 
not for lack of effort that more has not been 
done, but rather because most of the reforms 
needed can only be brought about by legis- 
lation and increased appropriations. There 
is, however, one way in which the children’s 
courts in New York could at once be greatly 
improved; and this reform, which could be 
accomplished without legislation or increased 
appropriations, could be brought about as has 
been indicated by the assignment of judges 
who already under our present law are, or 
who are willing to become, specialists in 
children’s court work, men who would de- 
vote themselves exclusively to that field. 
Herein lies Chief Justice Russell’s opportun- 
ity; on his use of it hangs the well-being of 
thousands of boys and girls. 


A NEW SETTLEMENT IN BOSTON 
DANIEL BLOOMFIELD 


Like all other specialized settlements, the 
Boston Music School Settlement, which was 
organized in November, 1910, and which has 
been remarkably successful, is an indication of 
the rapid growth of the social conscience. The 
North End of Boston, with its population of 
35,000, chiefly Italians and Russians, is showing 
its appreciation of this settlement, which is 
at 110 Salem Street, by the hearty response 
it is giving to the work. It is not a mere 
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musie school, although musical instruction 
plays the greatest part in its program. 

The school is open to children of limited 
means, and the charge for instruction, includ- 
ing class work in sight-singing and musical 
theory, is $1 per month. Scholarships are 
given to needy pupils who show that they can 
profit by the instruction. Among its activities, 
the school numbers a Wage-earners’ Orchestra, 
which is to play in prisons and hospitals; a 
musical club for children; parents’ meetings; 
lectures on health, civics, and music; excellent 
roof-garden concerts in summer, and recitals 
in winter. All are open to the public without 
charge. 

The settlement has the services of Dr. L. R. 
G. Crandon, one of the best physicians in 
Boston, for its members and their relatives. 
He has operated on six children for adenoids 
and enlarged tonsils, and these and twenty-one 
others were given a two weeks’ vacation in 
the country by Mrs. A. Lincoln Filene, the 
treasurer. A trained nurse took care of the 
children, teaching them the essentials of hy- 
giene. The personal history and home condi- 
tions of each family are carefully investigated, 
the settlement co-operating with the social 
agencies of the city. The settlement is suc- 
cessful in reaching the parents because most 
often they can only be reached through their 
children, in whose advancement they are in- 
tensely interested. 

The object is to instill a love for the best in 
music among the people of the immediate vi- 

cinity and adjacent neighborhoods. It is not 
’ the ideal musician who is placed before the 
child, but the perfect man and woman, whose 
education music rounds out. Through contact 
with the sympathetic workers of the school, 
the children are made to realize that their 
visions may extend beyond tenement walls and 
that squalor need no longer have a hold on 
them. 

Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, of whose benefactions 
Boston is so proud, gave new force to the 
work recently by donating a piece of land 
assessed at $30,000, provided a sufficient sum 
for a suitable building is raised. If the plans 
for the new building materialize, there will 
be provision for fifteen class-rooms, residents’ 
rooms, shower baths, a roof-garden, which 
could serve as a playground in winter, and a 
large hall to be used for educational motion 
pictures, public meetings, dances under sup- 
ervision, and neighborhood dramatics. 


HOME-MAKING IN TENEMENTS 
EVA B. PALMER 
District Agent Cleveland Associated Charities 


The section of Cleveland known as the Hay- 
market is the most densely populated in the 
city; it produces the most cases of juvenile 
delinquency; the death rate is high, and the 
whole region seems hopeless to one who looks 
only on the surface. There is a constant 
movement of its people to better. neighbor- 
hoods, their places being quickly filled by 
newly arrived immigrants. This foreign popu- 
lation is conglomerate, with Italians and Slavs 
predominating, 
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The Associated Charities has for six months 
been experimenting with selected families m 
the Haymarket to determine whether, given 
extreme poverty, two cr three rooms, and a 
large family, a real home could be created. 
The educational housekeeper was introduced 
only into families where the charities agent 
had through long acquaintance established the 
most cordial relations and where she felt that 
the woman of the house could be benefited 
by her. The housekeeper is a woman of tact, 
who has had long experience in practical 
housekeeping, and who has an intense desire 
to help poor people. Her salary is paid by 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, which also fur- 
nishes her with additional money to provide 
stich essentials for making an attractive home 
as she thinks best; but she works entirely 
under the direction of the Associated Char- 
ities. 

The educational housekeeper never takes up 
so many new families that she cannot do 
thorough follow-up work with the old. The 
plan is, first, to create in the whole family, 
and especially in the mother, pride in the 
home. A start is often made with the walls. 
Wall-paper has been gladly donated by many 
firms and the housekeeper shows the members 
of the family how to put it on. The women 
are usually anxious for the improvement, but 
the men often demur at the work. In one 
place, the walls through years of neglect were 
almost black; the woman was induced to 
wash them, and later some blue paint and a 
brush were provided. The two little rooms 
were soon re-mad>. 

When the housekeeper returned the next 
morning she found almost the entire contents 
of the two rooms out in the tiny yard. To 
her chagrin, everything had been painted blue 
—hbeds, chairs, and even the image of the 
Virgin. 

“Tt was awful dirty,” explained the woman. 

The families were also given or induced to 
buy, if that was possible, white oil-cloth for 
the table from which they ate; a good qual- 
ity of white cheese-cloth for sash curtains for 
all the windows; blacking for the stove, and, 
in some instances, spreads for the beds. The 
housekeeper worked with the mother at cur- 
tain-making and gained her confidence at the 
same time. She saw that a scrubbing-brush 
and a mop were part of the household equip- 
ment, and often had to provide lye to remove 
the dirt of years. 

The housekeeper, using only such utensils 
as the home afforded, gave instructions in 
bread-making and plain cooking. She taught 
the women to systematize their work, and she 
was in their homes enough to enable her to 
plan with them a routine for each day’s labor. 

The girls from ten to fourteen years of age 
took a lively interest in the changes being 
wrought in their homes. They had heard the 
theory and seen some of the practice at school. 
“This-is the first time in my life that I have 
wanted to stay home evenings,’ one young 
fellow of sixteen said. A good reading lamp 
and plenty of the magazines that are so 
easily solicited had been provided in his 
family. 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


Two verses on childhood, published in two 
Chicago newspapers, have enough of the same 
theme to be published here together: 


TH VOICES OF THD CHILDREN. 
—S. E. Kiser in the Chicago Record-Herald. 
I find no rest upon the wide, blue sea, 
for little children ever call to me— 
The little ones I might have helped to save, 
The starving ones to whom I never gave. 


I find no rest when I lie down to sleep, 
For ever I can hear the children weep— 
The little ones who served me in their need, 
The children whom I stunted in my greed. 


I find no rest upon my rich domain, 

For always I keep hearing them complain— 
The children left to sicken and despair 
Because I selfishly refused to care. 


Haven You Paip THD Boy? 
—W. D. N., in the Chicago Tribune. 
You have paid the boy for the toil you bought; 
He has had the price of his weary days 
When he crushed the dreams that would come 
unsought, 
When he heard the call of the woodland ways, 
And the endless drone of the whirring wheels 
Held the subtle surge of the blurred refrain 
Of the mumbling bees in the grass that steals 
Through the meadow fence and along the lane 


And his eyes that strained as he did his task 
Felt the weight of dreams, till mirages came 
And the dust-grimed walls were a sullen mask 

Of the far fair hills where the flowers flame, 
And the cluttered floor was a thing to fade 
To sweep of i:and with its velvet sod 
And a laughing brook where a boy can wade 
By the banks where drowsy blossoms nod. 


You have paid the boy. Have you paid for all? 
You have paid him fair for the work he gave. 
But the pictures hid by the gloomy wall, 
And the coaxing hands that the treetops wave, 
And the country road where the wreathing dust 
Marks the flying feet of a happy lad— 
You have paid the boy, and your course is just; 
Can you pay for the fun that he never had? 
For his ways today are the ways of man 
And his face is set with the lines of age 
Tho’ the years of his are a little span— 
Was he paid for this when he got his wage? 
You have paid the boy—but he paid you more 
Than the days of toil that he gave to you, 
For he wasted all of the untold store 
Of the wonder dreams that he never knew. 


* OK OF 


In an article in a recent Alflantic 
George W. Alger analyses the mental at- 
titudes toward law, democracy, and industry 
that on the one hand criticises, on the other 
defends, our courts. Among recent concrete 
counts against the courts he instances the 
bake-shop decision and the compensation law 
decision by the New York Court of Appeals. 
The latter was a tuning-fork which last 
winter set going a chorus of adverse maga- 
zine comment on our judicial system, much 
of which is only now appearing in the gen- 
eral periodicals. The ingenuous remark re- 
cently credited to President Taft, in an Idaho 
address, “I love judges and I love courts,” 
has added the point of humor to the maga- 
zine criticism. Leaving out of account the 
Appeal to Reason, whose campaign against 
the courts is perpetual, the list of critics 
is formidable. Chief among them is LaFol- 
lette’s, which has been running a series of 
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—Nelson Harding in Brooklyn Daily Hagle. 
A MESSAGE FROM SANTA CLAUS. 


fifteen articles by Gilbert E. Roe on Our Ju- 
dicial Oligrachy. The Public, whose editorial 
vivisection of the courts has been one of its 
fighting assets, has now, apropos of the 
clause in Congressman Berger’s Old Age Pen- 
sion’ Bill providing against interference by the 
Supreme Court, set up a weekly column on 
How to Pull the Supreme Court’s Teeth; 
Pearson’s is running a series by Allen L. 
Benson on the Usurped Power of the Courts. 
More disemboweling to judicial complacency 
than any of these is Gustavus Myers’s serial 
History of the Supreme Court, appearing in 
the Sunday magazine section of the New 
York Call. As in his treatises on the amass- 
ing of great fortunes, the author presents 
budgets of documentary material on the per- 
sonal and class leanings of the judges. 
* OK OK 


“Tt is a question if it would not be better 
for the employer and employe if some form 
of national legislation were passed, or uni- 
form legislation sought, in the states, provid- 
ing a fixed scale of compensation for acci- 
dent and injury, a percentage of the burden 
to be borne by the employe, the balance by 
the employer. The prevention of accident 
should be made a matter of mutual interest, 
and employe and employer should be organ- 
ized into associations under government regu- 
lation for this purpose.” 

—This statement of P. A. Myers, chairman 
of the committee on legislation of the Na- 
tional Implement and Vehicle Association, ex- 
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presses the small employer’s genuine con- 
Viction of inability to meet the full burden 
of compensation. It explains the support 
given by such associations as the National 
Association of Manufacturers to a scheme of 
national insurance carried on through em- 
ployers’ and workmen’s mutuals. 
x Ok Ok 


A recent issue of the International Mould- 
ers Journal was moved to go outside its field, 
and publish photographs of the work of 
Charles Haag, the Swedish sculptor who for 
the past two years has been living at Winnetka, 
lll. The Moulders’ Journal finds in him an 
artist who can interpret the struggle for 
existence spiritually; who “touched by the 
bitterness of labor’s unremitting toil and in- 
spired to tell the truth in its pathos or hideous- 
ness,” gives to the world masterpieces of 
realism. 


* * Xx 
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The Union Labor Advocate, organ of the 
Chicago Central Labor Union, recently had a 
leader on tree planting in cities. Twelve rea- 
sons for planting trees in the cities are, says 
the Advocate, that 


Trees are beautiful in form and color, inspiring 
a constant appreciation of nature. 

Trees enhance the beauty of architecture. 

Trees create sentiment, love of country, 
city, and home. 

Trees have an educational influence upon citizens 
of all ages, especially children. 

Trees encourage outdoor life. 

Trees purify the air. 

Trees cool the air in summer and radiate warmth 
in winter. 

Trees improve climate, 
ture. 

Trees furnish resting-place and shelter for birds. 

Trees increase the value of real estate. 

Trees protect the pavement from heat of the sun. 

Trees counteract adverse conditions of city life. 
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STRIKES IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


To THe Epiror: 


As you point out in your editorial for 
November 18, there is a fundamental neces- 
sity for keeping the street cleaning and other 
public services in continuous operation. The 
remedy you propose is to extend the military 
law to cover those employed in such public 
services. As the military law is considered 
pretty drastic in its interference with the 
civil rights and liberties of the citizens em- 
ployed and is only ju-tified by most per- 
sons on account of its apparent necessity and 
its very limited application, let us consider 
how general a feature in the lives of the 
people this proposal of yours would make 
the military law, what the objections to it are 
from the point of view both of its general 
repugnance to our feelings of liberty and 
of its economic bearing on the lives of those 
affected, and also whether the continuous 
operation of the public services cannot be 
secured by means less drastic. 

You would have the law apply “in the 
public service certainly and probably in the 
public service: corporations.” The purpose, 
of course, is to prevent interruptions in the 
furnishing of public necessities. For this pur- 
pose, every reason which can apply to extend- 
ing the law to employes in electric light com- 
panies (which belong in the class of “public 
service corporations”) would more than ap- 
ply to extending it to employes in bakeries 
(which are not “public service corporations”). 
I presume no one will deny that bread is as 
much a public necessity as electric light. 
The reason for the distinction in Jaw be- 
tween a bakery and an electric lighting com- 
pany is that the latter has certain public 
ttivileges which prevent rivals from fur- 
nishing the same service and it is therefore 
necessary to compel the company by law to 


give the public the same benefits which com- 
petition is supposed to secure in the case of 
the bakeries. But furnishing labor for the 
lighting business is no more a monopoly than 
furnishing labor for the bakery business. la 
a number of electric light employes leave, 
their places can be filled as easily as can 
those left by bakers; the peculiar reasons 
that make the electric lighting company more 
of a public service than a baking company 
(namely the practical impossibility of secur- 
ing a competitor in case the company shuts 
down or charges exorbitant prices) have 
no application when it comes to treating the 
lighting employes in a different manner from 
the bakeshop employes. A general strike of 
bakers will leave the public as helpless as a 
general strike of electric light men. In order 
that the law against striking may really pro- 
tect the public, then, it must extend to almost 
all of the working class. By a strange coincid- 
ence, the Call which appeared the same day 
as your article (November 17) contained an 
editorial on the same subject in which it 
denounced such attempts to forbid strikes 
in the public service as efforts of the capitalist 
classes to entrench themselves against the 
day they are already beginning to foresee, and 
some of them to advocate, when “State Socia- 
lism” shall make everything a “public service.” 

Now as to the question of liberty. I am 
quite aware that the word has been used so 
often by our courts as a pretext for vetoing 
any legislation which savored at all of 
paternalism that arguments based on it look 
suspicious to those interested in social affairs. 
The statutes thrown out by the courts in the 
name of liberty, however, have been statutes 
which restrict a man’s freedom only by for- 
bidding some positive act, such as working 
more than a certain number of hours a day; 
the law you propose does not merely forbid 
some positive act—it commands the per- 
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formance of hard labor on terms set by out- 
siders, which is a very real deprivation of 
liberty. I am a free man even though cer- 
tain acts are forbidden me (unless, indeed, 
those acts are essential to my life) ; I am not 
a free man when for any length of time I am 
required by law to do work against my will. 
If your proposal were to be carried out and 
extended pretty generally, as it would have to 
be to accomplish its purpose, most of the 
working class would be deprived not of some 
mythical right existing only in the mind of 
a judge, but a substantial liberty. We should 
have reached what Hilaire Belloc in his new 
and stimulating London weekly, the Eye-I//it- 
ness, calls the “Servile State,’ a state which 
in spite of what he calls the “Security and 
Sufficiency” it guarantees to the working 
classes deprives them of their manhood. 
You may answer that all this is purely 
academic, inasmuch as under your plan the 
workmen will be given such good conditions 
that, while in theory “compelled” to work, 
they would in reality be working voluntarily 
and on terms as good as or better than they 
could get by keeping their right to strike. Let 
us see. Your test of right wages is that they 
should be determined roughly “with some re- 
ference to the cost of living and of main- 
taining the prevailing standard of life.” In 
the absence of such regulation, when wages 
fall below this standard, what is the reason? 
It is either that the men are at a disadvantage 
in bargaining and hence do not get all that 
their individual labor. is worth, or else that, 
on account of the great abundance of that 
kind of labor on the market, that which each 
man can offer is worth less than it costs to 
keep him decently alive. In the first case, 
fixing a minimum equal to the full value of 
the labor supplied by each, either by law or 
by union action, is a perfect remedy; in the 
second, the only permanent remedy is to de- 
crease the supply of that kind of labor with- 
out decreasing the amount each individual 
commands—either by limiting the birth rate 
of that class or by opening the doors of 
opportunity for members of it to go into 
more favorably situated trades. Short of 
this, raising the wage by compulsion to a 
point higher than each man’s labor is worth 
will necessarily diminish the demand for 
that class uf labor and cause unemployment 
—which may or may not be worse for the 
community than the previous state of low 
wages. Any attempt to keep up the demand 
by law must fail ultimately in case of com- 
petition; for if the employers are not allow- 
ed to diminish their forces they will pre- 
sumably continue to turn out the same out- 
put, which of course they could not sell if 
they should raise prices; presumably, too (we 
are assuming a state of competition), before 
the advance in wages was decreed they were 
making only enough profits to keep them 
going; hence the loss due to the payment of 
higher wages will compel some of them to 
close down and the demand for that class of 
Jaborers will thus ultimately be decreased. 
If a monopoly were compelled to pay higher 
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wages and forbidden to discharge men, the 
legal increase of wages to a point beyond the 
value of the service rendered by each man 
might conceivably be brought about without 
causing unemployment. 

But now suppose a case where, in the 
absence of regulation, some class of workers 
gets more than a living wage. (1 am con- 
sidering not the total income but merely the 
wage or salary). In the extreme cases, such 
as the $100,000 salaries paid to presidents of 
corporations, the condition may be due partly 
to an advantage over the employer in bar- 
gaining power (the president may control 
the stockholders who vote him his salary) or 
to scarcity in the supply of that sort of labor, 
which renders the amount which any in- 
dividual can furnish very valuable to the com- 
munity. If the scarceness of this sort of 
ability is not due to any unpleasant feature 
connected with exercising it, it is not justice 
which makes this salary so much higher than 
a living wage, but the brute fact that this in- 
dividual does control in his own person a 
quality of much greater value to us all than 
any that most of the rest of us possess. If 


‘it were possible to induce him by force or 


otherwise to use that quality for the common 
good, without taking its full value in return, 
the result would be more, just except in 
so far as it involved making him a slave. 
If the high pay of a certain kind of labor is 
due, however, not to scarcity of people able 
to do it, but to scarcity of those willing to do 
it, it must be that the job has disagreeable 
features as compared with others less scarce- 
ly supplied with labor, and there is no in- 
justice if those performing it get the full 
value of what their individual services are 
worth, even if this is quite considerably 
higher than the cost of living. To lower 
these wages, even if they are still left above 
the cost of living, is in this class of labor to 
work a positive economic injustice, in addition 
to the human injustice of depriving men of 
their freedom not to work under compulsion. 
This very point in fixing wages your com- 
mission would most likely ignore, being in- 
tent only on the irrelevant inquiry as to the 
prevailing standard of life—an irrelevance 
exhibited in the expatiations of Mayor Gaynor 
and Commissioner Edwards on the mag- 
nificent remuneration of the street cleaners 
with their pensions and the rest, leaving 
wholly out of account the consideration that 
perhaps the emptying of heavy and dirty 
garbage cans alone at night may be a service 
which only wages even more munificent than 
those given can induce men to do without 
compulsion. Whether or not such is the case, 
if the present employes are dissatisfied with 
their work, can only be determined by a 
strike or by a satisfaction of the men’s de- 
mands. If the bargaining power of the in- 
dividual men were equal to that of the city, 
it could be determined by one man leaving: 
then, if his services were worth more than 
the old wages, no one would offer to take 
his place and the city would be forced to 
raise wages all round till they were equal to 
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the. value of the services rendered by each. 
But, as a matter of fact, one man cannot 
leave and fight his employer even if in the 
end he could win; for meanwhile he would 
starve. No; the right to stop work in a 
body with his fellows is the only guaranty 
a man has that he can secure the full value 
of his services when that value is above the 
wages necessary for his standard of ‘life; 
and securing that full value is, when the 
work is disagreeable, a matter of plain jus- 
tice. It is most emphatically not true that, 
“When security of employment has once been 
established, and wages are determined A ee 
with some reference to the cost of living 
and of maintaining the prevailing standard 
of life, the strike loses its justification and be- 
comes unnecessary.” 

Before establishing a law which would work 
the above-named injustices, we should be very 
sure that no other expedient will suffice to 
prevent interruptions in furnishing the neces- 
sities of life. Two plans suggest themselves 
to me offhand. One is to grant the de- 
mands of the men pending an effort to get 
bona fide substitutes on the old terms. An- 
other is to forbid striking without giving 
say a week’s notice pending the same effort 
on the employer’s part—at the same time for- 
bidding the employer to make the conditions 
of labor more onerous (as by a change from 
day to night labor) without giving the men 
time to strike before this change takes effect. 
If the city cannot get enough substitutes it 
proves that the service rendered is greater 
‘than the wages offered; otherwise it proves 
that that kind of labor is so common as not 
to be worth more than the old wages. For- 
bidding a strike without notice would, it is 
true, involve compulsory labor for a week, 
but it is labor of the same kind as the men 
had been doing voluntarily a week before, 
and one week of forced labor is not particu- 
larly repugnant to our feelings of liberty— 
it is no worse than when a man is drafted 
for jury duty. It is perhaps needless to add 
that an effort by an employer to secure bona 
fide substitutes for strikers is not the same 
thing as the temporary importation from dis- 
tant cities of strike-breakers, brought here 
on Heaven knows what representations made 
to them by irresponsible agencies, on much 
easier terms than those the strikers had ob- 
jected to. That sort of thing is as_unjusti- 
fiable as is the practice of a trust in selling 
goods temporarily below cost until it has 
driven a rival out of business. 

If then it be possible to secure continuity 
of our necessary services without depriving 
the great mass of the working classes of the 
fundamental liberty of selling their labor at 
their own price rather than at a price which 
would work them an economic injustice, let 
us by all means preserve for them that lib- 
erty. 

Ropert L. HALE. 

New York. 

[We agree that it is very desirable to secure 
continuity of necessary services without de- 
priving those who render them of the right 
to strike, and we heartily welcome discussion 
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of alternatives. Neither of those suggested 
appears to us offhand to be fully adequate, 
and the plan of an impartial inquiry by an 
independent authority possessing public conh- 
dence appears to us more likely to secure a 
redress of substantial grievances, including 
even such an injustice as that of requiring 
night work for day pay—Eb.] 


To THE EDITOR: 


I have carefully read your article on 
the late New York strike affecting the 
street cleaning department, and confess 


to considerable surprise that not a word that 
I can find in it condemns the murder of 
Ferdinand Budlitz or the injuring of the 
twenty-six other men which you report. You 
do condemn the mayor of the city of New 
York for his action in not resorting to some 
other method than he did in connection with 
this crisis. You did not charge him, however, 
with any breach of the law or of the peace 
in any of his official acts. I should like to 
inquire whether you expect peaceable and 
law-abiding citizens to feel that you are fair 
or unbiased in your treatment of this subject. 
GEORGE VAUX, JR. 
Philadelphia. 


[Mr. Vaux refers to Common Welfare par- 
agraphs in the issue for November 25, I9QII. 
Signed articles, editorials, and communica- 
tions are THE SuRvey’s departments of com- 
ment. The Common Welfare is made up of 
facts and interpretations close to the facts 
from which readers make up their own judg- 
ments. Mr. Vaux is right in saying that 
these paragraphs did not condemn the mur- 
der of Ferdinand Budlitz; but a second read- 
ing will show him that neither did they con- 
demn Mr. Gaynor for the methods he em- 
ployed in dealing with the men. The killing 
of a strike-breaker in a street riot, that the 
strike hinged on peremptory decisions of the 
mayor’s, and that his message was in striking 
contrast to methods employed by Colonel 
Waring were objective facts and treated as 
such.—Ed. ] 


To THE EDITOR: 


Every thoughtful citizen who has the 
welfare of his family at heart and 
would prevent a -pestilence should de- 


mand that all reeking piles of garbage in un- 
covered receptacles, or dumped in vacant lots 
and on the streets, must be covered with a 
heavy layer of ashes for sanitary reasons as 
well as to hide from view the offensive and 
disgusting sight. Thus, while awaiting re- 
moval, the lye and potash in the ashes would 
act as a disinfectant and for a reasonable 
length of time preserve the garbage from 
decaying. In order to prevent the ashes from 
being scattered until the city provides prop- 
erly covered carts (not a sail cloth, which is 
only put on after the wagon is fully loaded) 
every barrel of dry ashes (often thirty at 
one apartment house) should be moistened 
sufficiently to keep the ash dust from flying 
about. Surely this simple remedy must ap- 
peal to every householder. 
FrLora SPIEGELBERG. 
New York, December II, 1011. 
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- SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


PRIVATE CHARITABLE CORPORATIONS AND PUBLIC FUNDS 


Amos G. Warner, as clear headed and fair minded a man as ever put pen to 
paper in expressing an opinion on charitable issues, was vigorously opposed to 
all subsidies to religious and other privately owned and managed institutions. 
As superintendent of charities for the District of Columbia he had had personal 
experience with the workings of congressional appropriations to private charities 
in the city of Washington. and he had studied the operations of similar plans in 
New York, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. In his book on American Charities 
he states fairly the considerations, apparent or real, in favor of subsidies: 
economy, the better effect upon inmates by making possible dogmatic religious 
instruction, freedom from the blight of partisan politics and the spoils system, 
and the avoidance of the stigma of pauperism. 

Against these considerations, however, he urged the much stronger argu- 
ments that private institutions receiving public money promote pauperism by 
disguising it; that its economy is only apparent, for the number of dependents 
increases so rapidly that eventually the charge upon the public is greater than 
if the alternative policy of caring for public dependents by public agencies were 
pursued; that the appropriating body is constantly subjected to special pressure, 
involving the risk of offending some powerful sect or nationality ; that the subsidy 
system instead of taking the charitable institutions out of politics drags them 
into politics in a new and unfortunate way; that the system tends to dry up the 
sources of private benevolence; and that frequently it does positive harm to the 
charitable institutions themselves and may even wholly destroy their usefulness. 

Warner points out that several states and municipalities have entered upon 
this policy of subsidizing private charities without ever deciding to do so, and 
even without perceiving that a decision was called for, each request for an appro- 
priation being treated as a matter of administrative detail without significance 
as a precedent. Taking the care of dependent children in New York city as an 
illustration, he declares that it was about as business-like as though the city should 
try to get its streets paved by announcing that any regularly incorporated asso- 
ciation that should pave a given number of square yards of street—location, time, 
and method to be decided by itselfi—should receive a given amount from the 
public treasury. 

Since Warner wrote, seventeen years ago, the subsidy system in New York 
city has been changed for the better. Mandatory acts of the state legislature 
no longer require appropriations by the local authorities; except in the case of a 
few institutions, payment on a per capita and per diem basis has been substituted 
for annual lump appropriations; the city through its own investigations decides 
in advance on the acceptance of inmates as public charges; bills are audited to 
see that charge is made only for those who have thus been accepted ; inspections 
by the State Board of Charities have been made more efficient ; and certain rules 
and regulations have been adopted by the municipal Board of Estimate and 
- Apportionment which are made a condition of including any given institu- 
tion in the list of agencies entitled to receive public funds. During the past year 
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a very full official inquiry into the present relations between the city and charitable 
institutions has been made by a special committee of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. The results of this inquiry have not yet been made public, but 
it is evident from numerous indications that this committee has been finding some 
very unsatisfactory conditions. As it is the Catholic institutions which are most 
numerous and important, and as representatives of the institutions of that faith 
in advance of the publication of the report have seen fit to attack in the daily press 
the methods of the investigation and the rules which the board has already 
adopted, it is not amiss to point out that both Controller William A. Prendergast 
and John Purroy Mitchell, president of the Board of Aldermen, who constitute 
the special committee of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, are them- 
selves adherents of the Catholic church, so that quite aside from the command- 
ing place which both of these officials hold in the respect and confidence of the 
community, it will be difficult to try to convict them of bigotry, prejudice, or 
fanaticism against the institutions of that particular faith. 

We do not assume that the report will criticize or attack individuals or 
individual institutions, much less any great religious body. We do not even as- 
sume that it will go to the root of the matter and recommend the total abolition 
of the subsidy system. We believe that system to be thoroughly unsound and un- 
American in principle. We believe that reformatories, hospitals, and children’s 
institutions which are maintained by public funds should be owned and managed 
by the state or city, and that private corporations snould be supported wholly by 
voluntary contributions. The excellent moral training given in the state institu- 
tion at Industry, New York, and in similar institutions elsewhere, is a standing 
refutation of the contention that the subsidy system is necessary even in children’s 
institutions. 

This radical reform, however, is not now in question. We firmly believe, 
personally, that it is the only ultimate solution, but we have no idea that Messrs. 
Prendergast and Mitchell share our views. What they have probably discovered 
is the need for a more thorough inspection of financial accounts and a more 
adequate safeguarding of the city’s interests. The rules of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment are reasonable and should be maintained if, as we assume, 
the subsidy system is to be continued. They make no-change in principle in the 
relations between the city and the institutions, but simply make it possible for 
the first time to enforce the policy to which the state and city were fully com- 
mitted when Senator Stranahan recognized the principle of home rule in securing 
the abolition of mandatory appropriations, when Controller Coler established his 
bureau of charitable institutions, and when the State Board of Charities, under 
its constitutional and statutory powers, adopted its rules concerning payments for 
inmates to private institutions. 

It has been threatened that if the new rules are insisted upon the institutions 
will refuse in future to receive inmates as public charges. If, on this initiative 
of the institutions themselves, the axe could be laid at the root of the subsidy 
system, there would be no insuperable difficulty, in our opinion, in reintroducing 
in New York the healthier relations between charitable corporations and the 
public treasury which prevail and always have prevailed in the majority of our 
American commonwealths. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


CAMPAIGNING WITH THE 
MEN AND RELIGION TEAMS 


It will take time to count results or 
even things undertaken in the social 
operations of the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement. That is characteristic 
of all social movements in process, especi- 
ally so of these quick, rousing manifesta- 
tions of them which people have come to 
call “campaigns.” Twenty American 
cities have now each felt the awakening 
impulse of an eight-day’s visitation by 
one or another of the three teams carry- 
ing the message of the movement. IT ifty 
or sixty more will feel it before the end 


of April. A fourth team enters the field 
in January. 
This seven months’ sweep of the 


country started at Minneapolis, Minn., 
and South Bend, Ind., early in October. 
First bearing down toward the Gulf of 
Mexico and then turning to the Atlantic 
seaboard, it will countermarch across the 
continent to the cities of the Pacific 
coast. Final campaigns will be conducted 
April 8-14 in Chicago, Toronto, New 


York, and Brooklyn. During the week 
following a Conservation Congress will 
be held, and April 28 will be celebrated 
as Conservation Day in all participating 
churches. 

But the activities of the movement, 
which aims at religious and social quick- 
ening of American community life, are 
not confined to these winter months of 
I9tiI-1912. It will be remembered that 
the plan was originally conceived over 
five years ago by Harry Arnold, at that 
time secretary of the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and was at first discouraged 
because it was regarded as too large to 
be attempted. The movement was defi- 
nitely launched in May, 1910, with the 
appointment of a National Committee of 
Ninety-seven composed of men of affairs 
throughout the country, with James G. 
Cannon, of New York, as chairman. The 


conduct of the campaigns was placed in 


the hands of Fred B. Smith, then head 
of the religious work department of the 
International Body of the Young Men’s 
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MOVING SPIRITS IN 


_JAMES G. CANNON. 
Chairman National Committee of Ninety-seven. 


Christian Association. Thirteen church 
brotherhoods took up the movement. 

Although the teams of specialists will 
conduct their campaigns in seventy or 
eighty chief cities, the plan has been to 
spread the impetus of the movement out 
from these centers, so as to reach, 
through local co-operation, every town 
and hamlet in the country. The task 
of rousing these focal points in the fight 
for better living and better conditions is 
thus but the beginning of the undertak- 
ing. 


THE WEEK AT 
DES MOINES 


Each city, before a team visits it, is 
given from four to seven months for a 
quick survey of local religious and social 
conditions. These inventories are usu- 
ally conducted by the churches and are in 
most cases necessarily of a fragmentary 
sort. Sufficient data is gathered, how- 
ever, to give the travelling teams points 
of contact in applying their regenerative 
gospel, and the visiting specialists reach 
down into the situation. The work of 
three teams is divided under five heads: 
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THE MEN AND RELIGION 


FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


FRED B. SMITH. 
Leader in charge of campaign. 


social service, boys’ work, evangelism, 
bible study, home and foreign missions. 
Each field is represented by an expert. 
With the help of interdenominational 
committees of local men, broken to team 
work before the arrival of the outside 
leaders, this visiting staff carries for- 
ward its educational work through the 
medium of lectures and institutes de- 
livered in churches, public halls, shops, 
railroad yards—wherever men and boys 
congregate.. 

In Maine, not yet reached by a travel- 
ling team, the Men and Religion Social 
Service Committee is preparing to fight 
the loan shark. In Kansas City, Mo., they 
are taking up the boy problem. In 
Grand Rapids, municipal censorship of 
moving pictures has become an_ issue. 
These are fragments of accomplishment 
—straws which show the drift; and that 
some of the currents set in motion will 
be deep and searching the past records 
for fearless social democracy and spirit- 
ual zeal of several of the team leaders 
is indicative. In Des Moines Raymond 
Robins stirred the churches to an in- 
tensive survey of the values and reach 
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SOCIAL SERVICE SPECIALISTS ON TEAMS I AND III. 


RAYMOND ROBINS. 


A Chicago citizen who has stood aggressively for 
democracy in industry, civics, and education. 


of their own work. As former head of 
the Chicago municipal lodging house, 
Robins was able to drive home the neg- 
lect by the town of the needs of its 
homeless men, made it see the drama 
and appeal in the out-cast and foot-loose 
and down-and-out, in the young boys and 
inarticulate drifters headed no man cared 
how, without practical means held out 
to salvage them, much less to under- 
stand. The head of the Calvary Baptist 
Church immediately took the train for 
Chicago to inspect the municipal lodging 
house there, while a report was made on 
city and county jails. This drew from 
the council an appropriation of $25,000 
towards such a lodging house in Des 
Moines, and the local committee has fol- 
lowed the matter further by taking up 
plans for the establishment of an indus- 
trial colony for vagrants. Steps are 
being taken also for the formation of a 
joint social service registration bureau, 
which will receive reports from all of 
the charitable organizations of the city. 
Another committee is at work to secure 
legislation making possible fuller vital 
statistics than are now available. 
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CHARLES STELZLD. 


Superintendent Department of Church and Labor, 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. 


Union labor in Des Moines has long 
been planning the erection of a labor 


temple. The “forward” . week has 
brought the project to a head. 
UP-FROM 

DALLAS 


The story of what the Men and Re- 
ligion campaign meant to Dallas, Tex., 
and of the methods adopted, is told for 
THE Survey as follows by the Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, dean and social service 
specialist of Team I, who led the fight. 
Dallas was subjected to a searching in- 
quiry with reference to ifs social condi- 
tions during the Men and Religion cam- 
paign in that city. Not only was the 
social service expert of the team and 
the local committee on the job, but it 
happened that during the week of the 
campaign several social investigators 
were in town to stir up the people in 
regard to their specialties: 

The city took us all seriously—and grace- 
fully. The fact that the officials of the 
town gave so much attention to the subjects 
under discussion is a matter for congratula- 


tion. 


Like many city in 
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another fast-growing 
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DR. J. L. LANSING. 
Social service specialist for Team II. 


the South and West, Dallas had not realized 
that it needed the machinery of a modern 
American municipality. It has no housing 
laws, no garbage collector, no inspector of 
water nor meat, scarcely an adequate inspec- 
tion of milk, and the laws with reference to 
the social evil were not enforced on account 
of the evident laxity of public opinion con- 
cerning the matter. The churches as a whole 
are conservative in their attitude toward so- 
cial problems, but as a result of the Men 
and Religion campaign a decided advance has 
been made. The social workers themselves 
are not adequately organized. One of the 
recommendations made by the social service 
specialist of the movement was that the so- 
cial workers of the city adopt a standardized 
Pes regarding the problems common to 
all. 

During the campaign several important con- 
ferences were held with various groups 
interested in social questions, and at least 
half a dozen platform meetings of great 
value were conducted. On the first Sunday 
afternoon a mass meeting for workingmen 
was held in one of the leading theaters. Con- 
siderable enthusiasm was aroused by the pre- 
sentation of the ethical and moral values of 
trades unionism and the relation of the church 
to these questions, a plea being made for “a 
square deal” for the worker as well as for 
the church. The Social Service Institutes 
each afternoon were very largely attended, the 
interest in the discussions being most intense. 
The whole thing seemed new and fresh to 
many of the men who had for so long a time 
been occupied almost exclusively with the 
study of purely theological subjects. 
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But the greatest meeting of the week was 
that held in the Dallas Opera House on the 
last Sunday afternoon of the campaign, when 
1,500 men listened for more than an hour to 
a presentation of social conditions in the city. 
During all of the previous week special in- 
vestigations were made, and the findings were 
plainly and frankly discussed. At times the 
feeling became so strong that the speaker 
could scarcely proceed. At the conclusion of 
the address the great audience applauded for 
several minutes, and rising one by one prac- 
tically the entire crowd of men_ stood and 
cheered, in the intensity of their desire to see 
something done. 

During the progress of the address the 
recreational life of the people was discussed, 
a plea being made for a constructive program 
as well as a negative attitude with reference 
to the saloon, the motion picture show, and 
the social evil. Housing conditions were 
talked about. It was discovered that 3,45! 
families live in houses that rent for less than 
$10 a month, and 4,178 families pay from $10 
to $15. The unsanitary state of many of these 
houses was depicted, specific cases being 
mentioned. One of the immediate results of 
the story was a quick cleaning up campaign by 
the city authorities. 

When the social evil was discussed, the 
statement that a carpenter who owned seven 
small houses in the “Reservation”, or red 
light district, would not rent them for im- 
moral purposes brought forth tremendous ap- 
plause, in strong contrast with the feeling 
displayed when mention was made of the ac- 
tion of a number of men and women of wealth 
who had no principles in the matter. Every 
one of the carpenter’s houses were vacant. 

A campaign of education was urged upon 
the audience and the city as a whole, the more 
general use of the public schools and the pub- 
lic library was recommended; numerous other 
suggestions were made, among them for the 
appointment of a vice commission—similar to. 
those appointed in Chicago and Minneapolis— 
the appointment of a bureau of municipal re- 
search and efficiency, a closer cooperation be- 
tween the churches and social workers, an 
open forum for the discussion of social and 
economic problems, the exchange of fraternal 
delegates between the ministers’ association 
and the central labor union, and the appoint- 
ment by the churches of a committee on 
legislation. Some of these recommendations 
will be put into effect at once. 


DEATH MATCHES ARE 
UP TO CONGRESS AGAIN 


Perhaps it was the old instinct to fear 
the Greeks bearing gifts which prevented 
the passage last winter of the Esch bill, 
which proposes to add the United States 
to the ranks of the nations which have 
joined hands in a world-wide fight 
against poisonous phosphorus. At all 
events, when the council fires of Con- 
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gress are lighted again this month, the 
poisonous phosphorus will be found 
- again among the kindlings for debate. 

Chairman Underwood has _ notified 
Congressman Esch of Wisconsin that 
the hearing on his bill will be held before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives the morning 
of January 10, 1912. This bill aims to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
poisonous phosphorus matches by tax- 
ing them off the market under the in- 
ternal revenue powers of the federal 
government. It is expected that the 
friends of the bill will have a large rep- 
resentation at its hearing. 

It is over a year ago that the American 
Association for Labor Legislation began 
its Campaign to induce Congress to pass 
a measure calculated to protect match 
workers and the public. Largely as a 
result of an investigation of the match 
factories, by John B. Andrews, secretary 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, which showed the dangerous 
effects of current methods and which 
was published as a report of the Federal 
Bureau of Labor, the Diamond Match 
Company made overtures for granting 
licenses to its smaller rivals for the use 
of sesqui-sulphide of phosphorus, the 
most used of the harmless substitutes for 
the white (poisonous) phosphorus. The 
right to this compound was held in the 
United States by the Diamond Match 
Company. Although the smaller com- 
panies were not averse to doing away 
with white phosporus, they were slow 
to come to terms with a rival, big enough 
to be known as the match trust, which 
might, through its ownership of a patent 
for robbing phosphorus of its perils, be 
seeking to gain a monopoly control. 

After several successive steps taken by 
the Diamond Match Company to over- 
come this fear, the company finally, in 
response to publicity and the appeal of 
President Taft, cancelled its patent so 
that Congress might abolish “phossy 
jaw” free from misgivings. Thus the 
trust made every possible concession. It 
could not, however, force the harmless 
substitute (which even it did not use) 
upon its competitors; and as the safe 
way to make matches costs more than 
the unsafe way, and as match-manufac- 
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ture is ‘largely a local industry—not to 
be reached by the interstate commerce 
laws—the only way open to bring the 
whole trade in the United States up to 
the standard of the other civilized nations 
remained through that form of compul- 
sory legislation used by the federal gov- 
ernment with respect to banks. 

When the bugaboo of “monopoly” 
was thus met Congress had reached the 
confused hour of adjournment and, 
partly owing to a deadlock between the 
conferees of the two houses, no definite 
action was taken. In the intervening 
months, however, further investigations 
have been made into phosphorus poison- 
ing, and several recent deaths in the most 
sanitary factories tend to prove that pro- 
hibition of the poison is the only remedy. 
Several of the match companies have 
now experimented successfully with the 
sesqui-sulphide formula, and although the 
poison is still used in every American 
match factory, at least two factories 
are producing safe matches for public 
sale. But, in the view of those studying 
the problem, so long as the old style 
match is slightly cheaper to manufacture 
and so long as it is a little easier to 
strike, it will continue to be asked for 
and sold, unless bad matches are put out 
of existence by the long arm of the fed- 
eral government. 


STILL ANOTHER 
OPEN-AIR SCHOOL 


Educators, campaigners against tuber- 
culosis, and philanthropists the country 
over who have been following the pio- 
neer work of the open-air schools in 
Chicago will be interested in the latest 
advance step—the establishment of Eliz- 
abeth McCormick Open-Air School No. 
3 on the roof of the Hull House Boys’ 
Club. This school will be maintained, 
as are the other two of the same name 
and the six “open-air rooms” in the Chi- 
cago public schools, jointly by the Board 
of Education and the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund, the board supply- 
ing the teacher and the regular school 
equipment, and the fund furnishing the 
clothing, medical supervision, food, 
blankets, and cots. At the opening ex- 
ercises the results already attained in the 
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fresh-air schools and the pressing need 

-for an extension of the work were 

strongly brought out in addresses by 
Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of 
school, Jane Addams, Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen, Dr. Theodore B. Sachs. Dr. 
James A. Britton, Health Commissioner 
Young, and Sherman C. Kingsley, direc- 
tor of the McCormick Fund. 

The results of the. schools so far’ es- 
tablished show that the pupils can in 
the fresh air accomplish in two-thirds 
the regular study time as much as nor- 
mal children ordinarily accomplish. when 
they put in full time under the usual un- 
satisfactory ventilation conditions of 
school rooms, and when their habits out- 
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side of school hours are without super- ~ 
vision. And this in spite of the fact 
that the children, by the very evidence 
of their selection, are physically weak. 
The nine schools now in operation can 
accommodate 300 children. These are 
only a small fraction of the number need- 
ing this treatment. To show how pa- 
thetically urgent is the further need, Dr. 
James A. Britton told how, with accom- 
modations at the new school for only 
twenty-five, he had to sift and sift the 
200 applicants for the cases which most 
needed the chance. He reduced the 
number to thirty consumptive, crippled, 
anaemic children whom nothing except 
constant medical attention and plenty of 

fresh air and good food 


could save. Still there 
were five too many. Se- 
lecting these was like 
passing a death sentence 
upon them. 

Mr. Kingsley’s report 
on the McCormick Fund 
called attention to the 
far-reaching possibilities 
of the work. He said: 


Delegations from all over 
the country come to learn 
what we are accomplish- 
ing, and many _ similar 
schools have been estab- 
lished as a result. The 
most valuable work now 
being done is that at the 
conferences of physicians 
and nurses in charge of 
the schools to bring’ out 
the results of their observ- 
ations as to the best method 
of selecting and feeding 
the children and the most 
practicable school routine. 
In this way we hope in a 
few months to have gather- 
ed a body of data which 
will be of value not to 
Chicago alone, but to the 
whole country, in the 
proper care and training of 
both normal and sub-nor- 
mal children. As_ these 
open-air laboratories con- 
tinue to prove what handi- 


FOUR OF THE OPEN-AIR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Mrs. Cyrus H. 
McCormick, the donors of the Blizabeth 
Child Welfare Exhibit in Chicago last spring. 


McCormick standing beside them. 
McCormick fund, backed the 


capped children can do 
under proper hygienic con- 
ditions, they will become 
more and more. graphic 
arguments for the develop- 
ment of similar methods 
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AT THE DEDICATION OF THE OPEN-AIR SCHOOL. 


From left to right: Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of schools; 


Sherman C. Kingsley, di- 


rector of the Elizabeth McCormick fund; Dean Walter T. Sumner, member of the Board of Educa- 


tion: Health Commissioner Young; Cyrus H. 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Jr.; Jane Addams. 


in our public schools on grounds of economy 
and efficiency as well as humanity. Most 
important of all is the attention which 
these efforts center on the whole school prob- 
lem—the necessity of knowing the physical 
as well as the mental individuality of each 
child, and of securing right ventilation and 
hygiene for all school children. 


MAINE FOR A STATE 
BOARD OF CHARITIES 


One positive thing done this fall at the 
Fifth Annual Maine State Conference 
of Charities and Correction was the 
launching of an active campaign for a 
state board of charities. This step was 
not on the program; but when Jeffrey 
R. Brackett, director of the Boston 
School for Social Workers, described the 
conditions frequently found in local 
almshouses, and told what classes of in- 
mates now housed in them should be re- 
moved to state institutions for special 
care, the Rt. Rev. Robert Codman, 
bishop of the Episcopal Dioceses of Port- 
land, roused the meeting with a strong 
appeal for such a board. “I mean one 
that will serve without pay,” said Bishop 
Codman. The executive committee was 
thereafter empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee to work for legislation to this end. 
At present thirty-two states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have such boards, or 
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bodies with similar functions. A con- 
sciousness of state needs ran through the 
discussions at this Augusta meeting. 
Thus, William R. Pattangall, state at- 
torney general, while expressing satisfac- 
tion with the child labor legislation of 
the state, which forbids employment of 
those under fourteen years of age and 
provides a certain amount of schooling 
for all between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen, said that he saw in the demand 
on the family side for the employment 
of children the evidences of social mal- 
adjustment. In nine cases out of ten, 
he said, 

the labor of children of tender age in mills 
is due to extreme poverty of the parents. 
Safeguard the lives of the children by bring- 
ing about the sentiment that no industry has 
a right to exist which does not pay a living 
wage. 


E. Stagg Whitin, general secretary of 
the National Committee on Prison Labor, 
reviewed the state use system instituted 
in New York by a constitutional amend- 
ment in 1894. This provides that the 
labor of the prisoners shall not be sold 
nor leased but that the.state itself shall 
produce what the state itself can con- 
sume in hospitals, schools, and other 
governmental activities. Though adopt- 
ed in toto in but four other states, this 
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system has led, he said, to modifications 
in methods in thirty more. The speaker 
summarized the practical philosophy be- 
hind prison labor reform as follows: 


The feeling is abroad today that it is the 
state’s duty not only to provide labor for its 
convicts but labor of such a character as in 
no way to penalize the free artisan; that while 
the prisoner should not be exploited for priv- 
ate gain he should be worked efficiently, so 
that his greatest productivity shall result in 
the remuneration to the state of the full 
amount of his cost to it and so that his wife 
and children shall be supported by the sweat 
of his brow, on that standard of decency which 
will ensure that his offspring be not forced 
bv economic pressure to remain in the criminal 
class in which inheritance has placed them. 
We ask that the prisoner be educated by his 
work in a type of industry in which he can 
be employed upon release and that his wife 
and children have the same protection and 
the same rights as are guaranteed to the wife 
and children of an untainted man. We point 
to the opportunity placed before the governor 
and legislature of the state to be the model 
employer and board of directors over these 
prison industries and at least to sustain that 
standard of high public honor and unselfish- 
‘ness which they through legislative act have 
been demanding from the employers of free 
labor. 


INTERSTATE 
BLACK-MAIL 


In an address on how loan shark 
operations carried on from Portland im- 
poverish New York's wage-earners, 
Arthur H. Ham, as representative of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, made a pre- 
sentment against the Maine laws. He 
said: 

The laxity of former legislatures in deal- 
ing with the question of usury and the small 
loan evil has attracted within the borders of 
Maine fifteen of the most successful loan 
shark operators of New York. ‘These men, 
knowing that a borrower can set up the de- 
fence of usury in New York if the lender’s 
business methods become too oppressive, and 
knowing that any rate of interest is legal in 
Maine under contract, and believing that a 
contract made in one state is enforcible in 
another, have elected to make the citv of Port- 
land the scene of their operations. Ordinarily 
Jersey City is the favored rendezvous of 
shysters who make a_ business of operating in 
the fertile field of New York, yet even New 
Jersey has enacted laws strict enough to dis- 
courage the loan shark from plying his trade 
there, and he deems it wiser to come to Port- 
land. The loan shark business has created a 
system of slavery more frightful in its effects 
in many instances than the serfdom of Russia 
or the conditions once existing in our southern 
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states. And yet the old state of Maine, from 
which emanated the message that played such 
an important part in the abolition of slavery, 
is today perhaps unwittingly assisting in the 
continuance of another system of slavery that 
has its grip on the throats of 200,000 wage- 
earners in New York alone. 


Another challenge to the state came in 
the form of a demand for a state-wide 
campaign against tuberculosis. ok 
strange apathy exists toward this prob- 
lem in Maine,” declared Dr. Vincent Y. 
Bowditch, of New York. The amount 
appropriated by the state for stamping 
out a recent epidemic of glanders among 
horses and that given to stop the spread 
of tuberculosis were contrasted by Dr. 
A. A. Downs, of Fairfield, who explained 
il this way: 


When a man in the woods has an employe 
incapacitated by tuberculosis he can get an- 
other to take his place, but in the case Otea 
pair of horses it is a dead loss of $200 to 
him. 


In its statement of accomplishment (as 
in the discussion of visiting nursing and 
of the incorporation of hand work and 
medical inspection as part of the state 
educational policy), no less than in its 
frank canvass of state neglect and needs, 
there was evidence of social awakening 
in this Maine gathering. 


THE COLLEGE WOMAN ~ 
AND THE VOCATIONS 


A new note was struck at the recent 
annual session of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae which met this fall in 
New York city. Vocational guidance and 
vocational opportunities are, if not new 
phrases in the councils of the association, 
new at least in emphasis and in their 
revelation of the power with which a 
changed educational view-point is for- 
cing itself upon the public mind. Said 
one active in the work of the body: 


Since its foundation in 1882 the associa- 
tion has devoted itself to the establishment 
and maintenance of the highest standards in 
the liberal education of women. It is note- 
worthy, therefore, that without in any way 
losing sight ‘of this purpose it is meeting 
the needs of the day by turning its attention 
to the results and uses of such an education 
in the world of industry and affairs. 


Two years ago the association created 
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a standing committee on vocational op- 
portunities other than teaching for the 
trained woman. This committee pre- 
pared from the registers of graduates 
issued by the different colleges a classi- 
fied card catalogue of college women 
in non-teaching occupations,-and_ sent 
schedules to nearly 1,500 of these wo- 
men, calling for specific information as 
to the work in which they are engaged. 
It plans during the coming year to begin 
the preparation of a bulletin listing all 
existing opportunities for training and 
apprenticeship in non-teaching occupa- 
tions open to women, and also to supply 
concrete vocational information to the 
college press. It is conducting its inves- 
tigations in close relations with the two 
employment agencies for trained wo- 
men who wish work in lines other than 
teaching—the Anvointment Bureau of 
the \Women'’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston, opened in 1910, 
and the Intercollegiate Bureau of Oc- 
cupations in New York, opened in Oc- 
tober, 1911. Both agencies are under 
educational rather than purely business 
auspices; both are managed by college 
women, and have advisory boards made 
up of college authorities; both are or- 
ganized to carry on research studies in 
vocations for women as well as to make 
placements. The New York Intercolleg- 
iate Bureau of Occupations is under the 
direct management of local alumnae or- 
ganizations, representing eight of the 
leading institutions for the higher edu- 
cation of women. 

One open session was 
devoted to the discus- 
sion of vocational op- 
portunities and  voca- 
tional guidance; and 
an appointment bureau 
conference was held, at 
which representatives 
of various institutions 
admitting women dis- 
cussed the practical 
problems involved in 
recommending college 
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graduates for paid po- \ “Ai 
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sitions. Possible mod- 
ifications in the en- 
trance requirements 
and curricula of the 
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women’s colleges, and the editcation de- 
manded by modern life were other topics 
‘on the program bearing indirectly, if not 
explicitly on the question of vocations. 

At the appointment bureau conference 
the matter of more exact and uniform oc- 
cupational records of college women was 
discussed, and it was suggested that the 
colleges be asked to co-operate in making 
an occupational census, to be issued every 
five years, the schedules to be prepared 
with the advice of statistical experts, so 
that the results might be comparea with 
the returns of the United States census 
regarding the occupations of women in 
general. The need for fuller cooperation 
and for more exact and more readily 
comparable information appeared to be 
generally recognized, and the differences 
of opinion concerned themselves with 
practical ways and means. The repre- 
sentatives of several of the western uni- 
versities were especially alive to the im- 
portance and the scope of the work that 
might be legitimately done by the col- 
leges in assisting their students, both 
men and women, in the finding of the 
right sort of occupation. 


A SETTLEMENT THEATER 
Vs. ‘“SNICKEL THRILLERS”’ 


The problem of community amuse- 
ment for young and old has been care- 
fully considered in the plans for the new 
Elizabeth Peabody House in Boston; and 
next year, when the building is com- 
pleted, the residents of the west end will 
have a completely appointed theater as 
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PROSCENIUM ARCH AND STAGH, ELIZABETH PEABODY HOUSE. 
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a counter-attraction to the cheap shows 
which now partially supply the amuse- 
ment demand. The auditorium, occupy- 
ing the entire first floor of the new build- 
ing, will be a welcome addition to the 
community life of the district, which 
has long been handicapped because of 
inadequate facilities for neighborhood 
meetings. The new theater, in balcony 
and orchestra, will seat about 400 peo- 
ple, and the comparatively smali size of 
the hall will make possible the close re- 
lations between audience and stage which 
are out of the question in larger audi- 
toriums. 

Nor is it the plan that the audience 
is always to stay in front of the foot- 
lights; for the new theater is to be a real 
neighborhood center, where the residents 
are to entertain themselves, as well as 
be entertained by others. Gaelic, Yid- 
dish, and Italian dramas, together with 
numerous folk plays, will help keep alive 
the interest in the old country ; and stage- 
settings and costumes will, as often as 
possible, be provided by the people of 
the neighborhood. English plays, includ- 
ing Shakespearian drama, will also be 
produced, and it is expected that dra- 
matic groups from private schools and 
church clubs will be glad to “go on the 
road” for perhaps a week’s stand in the 
west end theater. 

Moving pictures, which will play a 
large part in the program, will be sup- 
plemented by first-class vaudeville and 
occasional stereopticon lectures. How 
widely the theater in Elizabeth Peabody 
House will attract its audiences from 
the “nickel thrillers” which abound in 
the community will be watched with 
more than local interest. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


THE PROPOSAL OF THE 
POSTAL MEN 
MARY BROWN SUMNER 


Two recent events call attention to 
the lack of any machinery in important 
branches of government employment in 
the United States by which groups of 
employes may secure a hearing on mat- 
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ters upon which they feel the rulings of 
their departmental heads work them an 
injustice. These are the strike in the De- 
partment of Street Cleaning of New 
York, which followed _ the refusal of 
mayor and commissioner to act favor- 
ably upon the application of its drivers 
for discontinuance of night work, and 
the series of strikes throughout the fed- 
eral railway mail department the past 
year, following the failure of the men 
to get through an appeal to the postmas- 
ter general certain substantial changes in 
working conditions which they held 
to be intolerable. Without any other 
channel through which they could act, 
the garbage men struck and were dis- 
charged wholesale from the municipal 
service, before either they or the public 
formulated any demand for a more im- 
personal method of settling grievances. 
Not all dissatisfied postmen have, how- 
ever, been cleared out of the post office 
department as a result of the sporadic 
strikes running through the past year; 
and two of the most powerful and con- 
servative organizations among the em- 
ployes in the department, the United 
National Association of Post Office 
Clerks and the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, passed resolutions at 
their recent annual conventions asking 
for amendment of the federal civil serv- 
ice law to provide a court of appeals 
under the jurisdiction of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, to which all grievances 
of employes might be referred. Such 
a court would mean a very wide exten- 
sion of the power of the commission, 
which now passes only upon cases which 
involve alleged infraction by the heads 
of department of the rules. established 
by the commission. 

The Public Service Boards of four 
Australian states furnish examples of 
the extension of the powers of civil 
service commissions. in these directions. 
American commissions possess the 
power of conducting examinations and 
determining eligibility of candidates; of 
establishing certain classes of rules and 
ratifying rules made by departmental 
officials; of passing on appeals involv- 
ing allegations of violation of these 
rules; and of extending the scope of the 
civil service restrictions to include new 
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groups of government employes. To 
these powers the Australian boards add 
not only the power asked for the federal 
commission by the postmen—to decide on 
all complaints and appeals of subordin- 
ates from the decisions of departmental 
heads—but they supervise and investigate 
the work of all departments, make pro- 
motions, regrade the service from time 
to time—at least once in ten years—and 
readjust salaries on the basis of the 
cost of living and the wages prevailing 
in industry. Members of boards ara 
appointed by the governors and can be 
removed only by vote of both houses of 
the state legislatures. American execu- 
tives would doubtless look askance at 
~ such complete control of their adminis- 
trative forces by an outside board; but 
certain phases of the Australian plan 
may well afford experience which will be 
serviceable in judging of the plan which 
the American postal employes have set 
out to make a live question. 


PELE SEW ISHESETLTLERS 
MORRIS LOEB 


The recent third convention of the 
Federation of Jewish Farmers, at the 
Educational Alliance, has been treated 
more or less as a joke by the public 
press; there were doubtless many read- 
ers who deemed it a fantastical exhibi- 
tion, incident to an artificially stimulated 
movement. It is true that there is an 
apparent anomaly in holding agricul- 
tural conventions in crowded cities, 
though the idea of making propaganda 
among their coreligionists to abandon 
the sweatshop for the farm was doubt- 
less a factor in selecting the place of 
meeting. But the time has gone by 
when it was proper to class Jewish farm- 
ers with horse marines and_ unicorns. 
Probably as the very result of govern- 
mental inhibition of land ownership 
abroad, the land-hunger of the Russian 
and Roumanian Jew is a very real thing, 
and the Jewish Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Aid Society has long since aband- 
oned the idea that missionary work is 
needed to tempt city-dwelling immigrants 
on to the land; for its resources are 
severely taxed to warn off the unfit and 
to guide the fit into proper channels of 
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farming activity. To illustrate this as- 
sertion, the society has, for the past ten 
years, done all it fairly could to dis- 
courage settlement in the semi-arid 
northwestern states by persons without 
considerable means and previous farmm- 
ing experience. Yet there are now up- 
wards of three hundred Jewish farmers 
—not to speak of the hundreds who have 
given up their claims in despair—tenaci- 
ously clinging through incredible priva- 
tions to Dakota lands, to which they 
were lured by the fallacies of the Home- 
stead Act. 

Again, the remarks of some of the 
speakers at the public session of this 
Jewish Farmers’ Convention are apt to 
be interpreted as an apology for the Jew- 
ish immigrant, in the sense that these 
farmers are offering themselves as a 
sacrifice to appease the Ellis Island 
Moloch, in order that their brethren may 
be admitted as probable agricultural 
laborers. Aside from the fact that the 
immigration restrictionist shows re- 
markable agility in changing sides in his 
argument, now lamenting the overcrowd- 
ing of factories through the immigrants, 
and anon lamenting that the immigrants 
are crowding the New England farmer 
off farms which he is selling chiefly 
because /iis sons and daughters have 
crowded into the factories, it would be 
twaddle to assert that between fifteen 
and twenty thousand people have consti- 
tuted themselves a forlorn hope, for the 
purpose of smoothing the paths uf immi- 
grants to whom they are only tied by 
ideal bonds. Were it indeed the true 
motive, as Joseph Lee and his friends 
choose to believe, they would have to 
admit that the proportion of self-immo- 
lators exceeds that of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, upon whose heroism they base 
the claim for exclusive possession of 
American soil. 

Long-continued, careful observation 
has brought the writer to the conclusion 
that this motive did, indeed, actuate a 
considerable part of the early settlers in 
south Jersey; just as quite a number of 
cooperative communities that are now 
seeking to establish themselves are led 
by ardent Zionists, who wish to fit them- 
selves and their friends for agricultural 
life in Palestine. But the great bulk of 
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the Jews who are purchasing farms to- 
day do so from less altruistic motives, 
and they are likely to succeed in propor- 
tion as they have faced actualities in 
making their choice. Four important 
causes seem to influence this unmistak- 
able trend toward agricultural life among 
the Jews from eastern Europe: first, 
the land-hunger already referred to, com- 
bined with previous familiarity with 
agricultural conditions as agricultural 
laborers, grain-dealers, and drovers in 
the Danubian and Black sea districts ; 
second, the intense individualism which 
seeks freedom from the domination of 
an employer; third, impaired health due 
to labor under debilitating conditions ; 
last, but by no means least, anxiety te 
remove their children from the con- 
taminating influence of the tenements 
and city streets. The deterrent features 
are the hard manual strain, the absence 
of good schools, and the remoteness of 
religious opportunities. In proportion as 
these difficulties are alleviated, the cur- 
rent will fow more strongly toward the 
open country, not from any renascence 
of the pastoral characteristics of the 
Maccabean period, but as a conscious 
withdrawal of the family from the dis- 
integrating influences of urban factory 
life. 

To the sociological student at large, 
this Federation of Jewish Farmers should 
be chiefly interesting as an example of 
serious effort at self-help of scattered 
owners of small farms. Coming late, 
and possessed of small means, they have 
been forced to settle in districts where 
strong local farmers’ associations do not 
exist: they have formed their own and 
strengthened them through the greater 
federation. The purchase of seeds, fer- 
tilizers, and implements, on a strictly co- 
operative basis, to the extent of $30,000 
in a single year, indicates the practical 
value of such association; its moral 
value is infinitely greater. The local 
credit unions are a new experiment in 
this country, and it is too early to draw 
any inferences from those just established 
among Jewish farmers. If they suc- 
ceed, however, a distinct service will 
have been rendered to the cause of 
American agriculture. It is curious that 
Massachusetts alone has enacted a law 
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whereby such agricultural credit banks 
can be worked along the lines that have 
proved so successful in all the European 
countries and also in Canada; the regu- 
lation of those established by Jewish 
farmers in Connecticut, New York, and 
New Jersey has been seriously hampered 
by the lack of such a law. 

The agricultural bank, good rural 
schools, intelligent local cooperation for 
purchase and sale, were the subjects of 
discussion at this convention of Jewish 
farmers: add to them sanitation, a state 
constabulary for the protection of prop- 
erty and person, and satisfactory means 
of travel and communication in the open 
country—and a program is presented 
which should occupy the attention of all 
those interested in the promotion of 
agriculture. It is true that these are 
less attractive to the occasional visitor 
than the elephants made of apples, cows 
milked by electricity, and grain grown 
on Alaskan glaciers recently shown at 
Madison Square Garden; but they would 
mean more to the real settler. When 
shall we realize that a glittering promise 
can lead a man to a farm, but the re- 
moval of obstacles is required to keep 
him there? 


NEW YORK’S MUTILATED 
BUDGET 


The aldermen of New York city, with 
the concurrence of Mayor Gaynor, have 
made reductions in the budget as 
adopted by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. As predicted they elimi- 
nated the item of $220,000 for investigat- 
ing the Board of Education, the Depart- 
ment of Charities, and the standardiza- 
tion of grades and salaries in all branches 
of the city service, and replaced it by one 
of $12,000 for contingencies for the 
Board of Estimate. Upon this decision 
hung such vital matters as the admitted 
abuse of under-pay for hospital helpers, 
as the Board of Estimate refused to 
grant further funds to amend conditions 
without an accurate study of present 
methods and pay rolls in the charities 
department. Significant, if considered 
in conjunction with the above cut, is the 
reduction of $21,399 made in the appro- 
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priation to the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission. Social workers are con- 
cerned also in the elimination of appro- 
priations for $151,000 for special teach- 
ing in the schools, for the police squad 
for the Tenement House Department, 
and for twenty-four dentists for the De- 
partment of Health. 
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TWO NEW PITTSBURGH COMMISSIONS 

In line with laws passed last spring as re- 
sult of extensive agitation, two new munici- 
pal commissions have been appointed in Pitts- 
burgh. One is on municipal art and the other 
on city planning. Both may be said to have 
their roots in the missionary work done by 
the Pittsburgh Civic Commission, which last 
winter brought out Frederick Law Olm- 
sted’s intensive report on the city’s thorough- 
fare system." In membership, however, they 
are the choice of the city administration, and, 
while the names are prominent ones locally, 
Mayor Magee’s selections with two or tliree 
exceptions are of men who have displayed lit- 
tle previous activity in these lines of civic 
endeavor. This is not the case with the presi- 
dent of the municipal art commission, John 
W. Beatty, who as director of the department 
of fine arts of Carnegie Institute, and chair- 
man of the Municipal Art Committee of the 
‘Civic Commission, had a large part in bring- 
ing about the creation of the body. In addi- 
tion to a Pittsburgh artist, a business man, 
and three architects, the commission includes 
two New Yorkers, John W. Alexander (a 
native of Pittsburgh), president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, and Henry Atkins 
MacNeil, president of the National Sculpture 
Society. The mayor and the director of the 
department of public works are members of 
the commission ex-officio. In the main the 
commissions are given advisory powers by the 
legislative acts creating them. The approval 
of the Municipal Art Commission must be se- 
cured on plans of public structures and dec- 
orations, and on the erection of poles, etc., 
by public service corporations. William Flinn, 
former state senator and Republican leader, 
has been made temporary chairman of the 
City Planning Commission. The line of work 
first to be undertaken is indicated by the list 
of problems suggested by Mayor Magee for 
the consideration of the commission at its 
first meeting. They include plans for the 
Bloomfield Point and other city bridges, the 
proposed new city hall, and the proposed 
monument to Mary Schenley, the donor of 
Schenley park, the city’s largest recreation 
area. 
LABOR LEGISLATION PUBLICATIONS 

The Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence prints as a document of social impor- 
tance the last annual report (year ending 
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February, 1911) of the National Consumers’ 
League. A particularly valuable feature of 
the reports of this body are reprints of legis- 
lation affecting labor. The present report 
contains the text of the Minimum Wage 
Law pending in the Minnesota Legislature, 
and the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan in regard to the constitutionality of 
the state law regulating the hours of women’s 
work, 

A CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR AN APRIL FOOL 

The general public is doubtless unaware that 
typewriters used by telegraph operators are 
not supplied by the telegraph companies. 
Each operator required to use one must fur- 
nish it himself. The employees contend that 
there is no more reason why this burden 
should be put upon them than that stenog- 
raphers in the ordinary business office should 
be required to supply their own machines. 
For many years telegraphers have felt that 
the cost of typewriting machines should be 
included in the operating expenses of the 
companies. 

The last issue of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Journal reprints a letter issued last 
April by the Western Union Company, which 
advised employes “in order that they may 
not be led to incur an expense for replacing 
machines which can possibly be continued in 
use for the present,” that “the company had 
under consideration the question of supplying 
typewriters, as a part of the regular equip- 
ment of offices.” This notice breathes a 
thoughtful consideration. But the Comuer- 
cial Telegraphers’ Journal calls attention to 
the time which has elapsed since April and 
expresses the hope that the company will 
place the new plan in operation as a Christ- 
mas surprise. 


THE LUSTY CITY CLUB OF ST. LOUIS 

The City Club of St. Louis, organized in 
July, 1t910, has experienced the most rapid 
growth of any semi-public organization in 
the city. Adopting the catchy phrase, “A 
social club with a civic purpose,” a small com- 
mittee of young men promoted the plan; and 
now, on the completion of the first year, an- 
nouncement is made that the limit of mem- 
bership, 1,000, has been reached; that the 
club has spacious, well equipped quarters, 
including excellent kitchens, occupying a floor 
of a fine large building in the heart of the 
downtown district; and that, aside from this 
prosperity in numbers and material comfort, 
the organization is “already the power-house 
for the city’s civic activities.” Moreover, it’ 
has drawn the offices of other semi-public 
organizations into the same building or into 
others near at hand. Like the Boston City 
Club, the St. Louis Club is prevented by its 
constitution from endorsing any man or 
measure, the chief object being to provide an 
open forum for the discussion of public af- 
fairs. Dr. Woodrow Wilson put tersely the 
value of such a forum when he said before 
the club, “Democratic government means 
government by discussion.” 
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TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN GRAND FORKS 

An interesting arrangement in Grand Forks, 
N. D., is a triple agreement of the city, 
county, and Associated Charities to maintain 
a relief agent through whom all applications 
are to go before relief is given from public 
funds. The salary of the agent is paid jointly 
by the city and the county, the Associated 
Charities furnishing offices, stationery, and 
co-ordination of work. 


PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 

Friends' of the Associated Charities of 
Pittsburgh have double ground for rejoicing. 
The secretary, Charles F. Weller, after a 
year broken by illness, is in better health 
than for years previous. At the same time, 
the treasurer reports that in spite of the 
handicap suffered by the absence of the so- 
ciety’s executive the fiscal year closed with- 
out the borrowing of a cent and without the 
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incurring of a deficit, an exceptional showing, 
in view of the difficulties which even the 
long-established societies have had the past 
year in making both ends meet. The report 
of the president, Wilson A. Shaw, shows 
that nearly 4,000 families have been befriend- 
ed during the year by the employed agents 
of the society and the 529 volunteer workers, 
while 25,290 families have been confidentially 
registered by co-operating organizations and 
individuals. 


BUSINESS MEN OVERSEE DONATIONS 
The St. Paul Association of Commerce has 


recently organized a committee on donations 
to pass upon all enterprises of the city which 
seek the financial support of members of the 
association. The plan of work is similar to 
that which has been so successful in Cleveland 
for a dozen years. Buffalo, N. Y., is now em- 
ploying the same system. 


HOW THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK SPENDS ITS MONEY 


A Summary of Its Financial Report 


First:—At 105 East 22d street, there is a 
large busy central office, the mainspring of its 
manv activities, conducting its general work 
in Manhattan and the Bronx, a great grow- 
ing territory. 

The cost for the year was 

To this should be added: 
The Bureau of Advice and Infor- 


. $44,942.37 


ations ets ete We Bam ae 020.00 
The Application Bureau where 
homeless men and emergent 
cases are received. . . - - 5,941.12 
The Registration Bureau where 
records of cases from all the 
districts are kept le Fa 0500.87, 
The Investigation Bureau where 
investigators are ready to start 
for any part of the city 53420173 
The Special Employment Bureau 2,580.03 
For Publications . . . . + + 3,200.00 
The District Offices with all their 
employes and equipment and 
expenses Feds Bro ae 47,689.54 
Total $125,360.66 


This represents the original and funda- 
mental operation of the society in the care 
and treatment of families in a territory with 
approximately three millions of people, and 
in this connection there should be mentioned 
also the woodvard, the laundry, the Penny 
Provident Fund, and kindred developments, 
which are self-supporting. 


Srconp:—The School of Philanthropy of 
this society, endowed by the late John Sh 
Kennedv, is an educational institution sepa- 
rate and anart in the nature of its work from 
the general objects of the society. It grad- 
uates students fitted to fill executive positions 
in philanthropic work. Its income is met by 
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endowment and tuition and is not solicited 
from the public and should not be confused 
with the first statement above. 

The disbursements of the school last year 
were $71,724.57. 


Tuirp:—In 1907, a new and distinct de- 
partment was organized by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society for the Improvement of 
Social Conditions, Tenement House Reform, 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, Improvement of 
Criminal Courts, and many other kindred 
problems for attacking the causes of poverty 
and seeking to prevent illness and consequent 
pauperism are dealt with in this department. 
It organizes educational crusades, advocates 
state legislation, municipal ordinances, 
budget appropriations, and requires for its 
staff experienced intelligent experts. This 
department has nothing to do with the care 
and treatment of families. It has a large and 
useful field of its own which should appeal 
to every one who appreciates what has al- 
ready been accomplished in digging at the 
roots of our troubles. 

The cost of operation of this department 
for the year was $48,929.20, of which $28,- 
450.21 was spent in the tuberculosis move- 
ment alone. 


FourtH:—In addition to the above dis- 
bursements, the society collected from its 
friends and spent $78,543.80 for the material 
assistance of the needy in rent, fuel, medi- 
cine, clothing, food, transportation, temporary 
pensions for the aged, for widows with 
young children, etc. Relief giving is a subor- 
dinate function of the society, but it does not 
hesitate to take care of a family with relief 
temporarily, until it works out a plan for 
making the family self-supporting. The lat- 
ter often costs more than the former and is 
usually a wiser use of money. 
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“FEDERAL INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION URGED 


People of the Atlantic coast struck 
hands with those of the Pacific when a 
petition signed by a group of New 
York social workers was presented this 
week to President Taft, asking that the 
federal government create a commission 
with competence, staff, and resources 
as great as those of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate the 


larger bearings of the Los Angeles in-- 


cident. The text of the petition, pub- 
lished on page 1430, urges an immediate 
inquiry into industrial relations in the 
structural iron trade, and urges, as its 
larger task, such fundamental research 
into the relations of employers and em- 
ployes generally as will gauge the break- 
down of existing laws under the pres- 
sure of industrial development, and will 
form the basis for a constructive public 
program. 

An illustration of the need for such 
an inquiry s the fact that, while the 


newspapers have been filled with the 


McNamara trial, very little information 
has been brought out as to the struc- 
tural iron trade, which, rather than Los 
Angeles, has been the scat of the dyna- 
mitings. The industry is widely scat- 
tered in its operations, so that an exten- 
sive investigation would be necessary to 
get a clear idea of the situation of which 
the Times Building explosion was an 
offshoot. Some fragmentary factors in 
the situation are worth bringing out. Of 
these two in especial seem to have 
largely escaped public notice. 

One is that the construction of mod- 
ern steel-framed buildings is an indus- 
try that dates back but little over twenty 
years. It is a new industry, manned 
on the side both of the employers and 
the employed by men of the pioneer 
type—men inclined to disregard the 
finer aspects of personal safety—aggres- 
sive, reckless. 

The other thing to remember is that, 
young as the industry is, it is bound up 
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closely with an old industry—the indus- 
try of blast furnaces, puddle mill, Bess- 
emer converter and roll. In this older 
industry labor policies have been taking 
shape for well-nigh a century, and the 
labor conflict has been on for fifty years. 
As a result steel making is to-day non- 
union; and the employers are in absv- 
lute control save on the fringes of the 
industry. 

The first steel-frame office building 
of the modern type was erected in 
New York, and the first recognition 
by employers of any union in the 
structural iron trades in this vicinity 
occurred in 1898. A National As- 
sociation of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers had been formed two 
years earlier, though various house- 
smiths’ unions had existed sporadically 
for thirty years previous. The move- 
ment toward unionism in these trades 
became strong in 1900, when the Inter- 
national Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers was formed. 
This included Canada, where there are 
now five locals, as compared with 116 
in this country. In Pittsburgh and New 
York substantial progress was made by 
the union up to 1905, when there arose 
a conflict with the American Bridge 
Company, a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation. As a member 
of the National Erectors’ Association, 
the American Bridge Company was 
party to an agreement between the east- 
ern district of this association and the 
union, signed January I, 1905, and 
binding for one year. Several articles 
in this agreement are important. One 
read that in case the union failed to 
supply a sufficient number of workmen, 
“the employer shall be at liberty to em- 
ploy such other men as may be found by 
the employer or his representative to be 
satisfactory as to character and compe- 
tence. 

This was a modified closed-shop plan. 
Another clause read: ry 

“Tn case of misunderstanding or dis- 
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pute arising between an employer and 
his workmen, the matter in question 
shall be submitted to arbitration locally, 
without strikes, lock-outs, or stoppage of 
work, pending the decision of the arbi- 
trators.” 

This was modified by a later clause: 
“None of the definite articles of these 
rules shall be subject to arbitration.” 


THE BEGINNING 
OF THE TROUBLE 


The American Bridge Company had 
been employing union labor and in 1905 
they furnished a large amount of struc- 
tural material to the National Tube 
Company, another subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation. The 
tube company was at that time building 
a new plant in McKeesport. Penn., and 
was putting up its plant with non-union 
men. The union insisted that the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company persuade or com- 
pel the Naticnal Tube Company to em- 
ploy union iron workers upon this work. 
This the comnany refused to do. 

A few months prior to this, according 
to union statements, the American Bridge 
Company sublet three contracts in New 
Encland to the Boston Bridge Company, 
a firm employing non-union men. 
union demanded that the American 
Bridge Company force the Boston com- 
- pany to use only union men. This was 
refused, and a strike was called against 
the American Bridge Company in all 
parts of the country. The latter con- 
tended that this was a violation of the 
agreement to arbitrate all disputes, but 
the union for its part cited the clause that 
no definite articles should be subject to 
arbitration and insisted that the employ- 
ment of union men, when they could be 
furnished, was a definite article within 
the meaning of this clause. 

The National Erectors’ Association 
claims that in the negotiations for set- 
tlement after the strike was begun, I. M. 
Ryan, president of the Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union, demanded that the 
American Bridge Company and the oth- 
er members of the United States Steel 
Corporation manufacturing steel, should, 
as in the case of the National Tube Com- 
pany, refuse to deliver any structural 


steel whatever to any contractor who 
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did not propose to erect it with union 
men. This demand closed all attempts 
at settlement. 
The American Bridge Company early 
in 1906 adopted an anti-union policy. 
The National Erectors’ Association 


-adonted the same policy in May. 1906. 


Since that time the war has been on. 
Following the walkout against the Amer- 
ican Bridee Company in the fal of 1905, 
an investigating committee appointed at 
the Philadelphia convention of the Struc- 
tural Iron Workers’ Union (held in Sep- 
tember) decided that the New York firm 
of Post and McCord was a subsidiary of 
the American Bridge Company, and a 
strike of its emploves was called. The 
Joint Arbitration Board existing under 
the agreement of January 1, 1905, de- 
termined that the union had no cause 
for its strike against Post and McCord, 
and demanded that it return its members 
to work. The union refused and again 
declined to recognize any arbitration of 
the question involved. 

The National Erectors’ Association 
claims that during this strike in New 
York city, which stretched on into the 
spring of 1906, there occurred “an al- 
most unprecedented series of assaults, 
destruction of property, intimidation. and 
other like methods. In two months 
alone, nearly seventy-five assaults, some 
of the most serious character, were com- 
mitted in New York city upon the non- 
union. men.” 

Since that time, according to the Na- 
tional Erectors’ Association, there has 
been a continuance of this policy. Fol- 
lowing the arrest of the McNamara 
brothers, statements made by Detec- 
tive Burns in A/cClure’s magazine were 
to the effect that this dynamite 


epidemic started in 1905, when attempts were 
made to destroy several railroad bridges in 
the neighborhood of Peoria, Ill, which were 
being constructed by the American Bridge 
Company. In the year 1906 a policeman was 
killed in the Plaza Hotel in New York city, 
an American Bridge Company’s watchman 
was killed near Pittsburgh. and several ex- 
plosions took place in Newark and Cleveland 
on work of the Pittsburgh Construction Com- 
pany. In 1907 there were a large number of 
similar accidents, and 1908 was virtually a 
reign of terror among steel constructors. In 
that year there were twenty big dynamite 
explosions on different works, besides four 
that ended unsuccessfully. These accidents 


took place in such widely separated places as 
Cleveland (O.), Elsdon (IIL), Clinton (la.), 
Perth Amboy (N. J.), Bradshaw (Md.), St. 
Louis, and Kansas City. 

Although the favorite object of attack was 
the railroad bridge, steel buildings. steamship 
piers in the city of New York, and structural 
material in the Pennsylvania Railroad yards 
at Philadelphia were other things that were 
dynamited. It was only by the barest chance 
in many of these outrages that there was not 
a great loss of human life. Thus, on the 
night of July 1, a bridge was blown up on 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad at Buffalo, just 
a few minutes before a passenger train was 
stopped within two hundred feet of plunging 
into the wreck and killing the passengers. 
In 1909 and down to September, 1910, there 
were thirty-five destructive explosions, three 
other unsuccessful attempts, and several as- 
saults on workmen. All these years the em- 
ployers had been working hard to find out 
who was committing these crimes. They had 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars upon 
detectives, without result. 


SOME OF THE 
DYNAMITINGS 


Last week, various newspapers pub- 
lished under an Indianapolis, Ind., date 
line a list of eighty-seven explosions and 
attempted explosions said to be under 
investigation by the Federal Grand Jury 
in that city and “believed to have been 
planned and carricd out under John J. 
McNamara’s direction.” The dispatch 
stated that 


there are many others for which he is 
believed to be responsible, but which cannot 
be traced directly to him. Jn every case there 
was a reason why organized labor should 
have a grudge against the sufferer from the 
dynamiting plot. Usually it was a case of 
the open shop, the purchase of material made 
in such a shop, or the employment of men 
who were not members of a union. 


Two days after the McNamaras con- 
fessed in Los Angeles, C. E. Cheney, 
secretary of the National Erectors’ As- 
sociation, gave out the following list of 
twelve assaults, committed in New York 
vicinity alone, which he laid to the union: 


December 7, 1905—Derrick on the Altman 
Building, at Fifth avenue and 35th street, un- 
der construction by the Post and McCord 
Company, tampered with so that its use would 
have meant serious injury to several men. 

December 19, 1905—Dynamite bomb thrown 
in window of Allied Iron Trades Associa- 
tion’s offices at No. 7 East 14th street, where 
strike breakers employed by Post and Mc- 
Cord were meeting. Several injured, and 
building badly shaken. | 

January 9, 190G—Dynamite exploded under 
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derrick on Bliss Building, at No. 304 East 
23rd street, under construction by the Post 
and McCord Company. Derrick wrecked. 

July 11, 1906—One special policeman killed 
and uwo left for dead after their escape had 
been cut off by the removal of ladders on the 
eighth Hoor of the Plaza Hotel, under con- 
struction by the George A. luller Construc- 
tion Company. 

March 25, 1908—Bridge of the New York 
and Long Branch Railroad at Perth Amboy, 
under construction by the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company and the McMullen and McDermott 
Company, wrecked by dynamite. Damage es- 
timated at $50,000. 

April 6, 1908—Dynamite exploded under 
hoisting crane on Chelsea Piers, North River, 
between 10th and 17th streets, under con- 
struction by the MceClintic-Marshall Com- 
pany. Crane wrecked. 

May 21, 19008—New steel bridge of New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad 
Company, at Vaychester, badly damaged by 
explosion of dynamite. 

March 31, 1y09—Dynamite exploded under 
concrete pier of steel viaduct connecting Ho- 
boken with the heights of Jersey City and 
West Hoboken. under construction by the 
McClintic-Marshall Company. A score of 
non-union men injured. Damage to struc- 
ture estimated at $1,000 and to neighboring 
houses at several times that amount. 

August 16, 19009—Dynamite exploded under 
conerete pier of New York, New Haven. and 
Hartford bridge over Whitlock and Garrison 
avenues, the Bronx, under construction by 
the Pittsburgh Construction Company. Dam- 
age trifling. 

May 24, r910o—Structural material in Inter- 
borough storage yards, at 223rd street and 
Broadway, belonging to the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, blown up by clockwork dyna- 
mite bomb. The lives of many employes 
sleeping nearby endangered. 

July 8. 1910—Two charges of dynamite ex- 
ploded under the Lehigh Valley's freight 
viaduct, east of the Greenville section of 
Jersey City, under construction by the 
Phoenix Bridge Company. Two columns 
wrecked. 

September 3, 1911—One pier of the New 
York, Westchester, and Boston's viaduct, just 
east of Columbus avenue, Mount Vernon, 
completely wrecked by an explosion of nitro- 
glycerine. Damage estimated at $1,000. 


As a factor in this conflict, the bitter- 
ness existing between the National Erec- 
tors’ Association and the Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union has been extreme. In 
New York, for instance, the building at 
30 East 2oth street, where non-union 
men apply for jobs to the Nationat 
Erectors’ Association, is commonly 
known among union iron workers as 
“Snake Hall.” The union men call it 
“an employment bureau for scabs” and 
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Walter Drew, counsel for the Erectors’ 
Association, they call the “$12,000 a 
year strike-breaker.” The fact that 
practically every other building trade in 
New York is organized, and the em- 
ployers treat with the unions, is a fac- 
tor in the feeling. 


THE ERECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The National Erectors’ Association is 
an organization including a large num- 
ber of employers engaged in the busi- 
ness of erecting structural iron and steel 
all over the United States. The most 
important of these companies are the 
American Bridge Company, the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company, McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Company, the 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, the Pittsburgh 
Steel Construction Company, the Phoe- 
nix Bridge Company, the Hinkle Iron 
Works, and the Wisconsin Bridge and 
Iron Company. Representatives of these 
companies constitute an executive com- 
mittee which has entire charge of the 
government of the association: the fix- 
_ ing and collection of its assessments, and 
the carrying on all business. The ex- 
ecutive committee usually holds meet- 
ings once a month. The American 
Bridge Company is its most influential 
member—a factor of especial importance 
in view of the well known and _ long 
standing warfare between the United 
States Steel Corporation and unionsm. 

The National Erectors’ Association, to 
use its own words, has adopted the open 
shop 


as the fixed and permanent policy of the 
association. By this is meant that workmen 
are employed irrespective of membership in 
any organization, and without discrimination. 
An effort is always made, however, to give 
employment to loyal independent workmen 
who accepted employment during the strug- 
gle with the union caused by the open-shop 
declaration of the association. Any prefer- 
ence in employment is given to these men. 


It is to be learned, also, from a book- 
let put out by the National Erectors’ 
Association, that it maintains employ- 
ment bureaus in several of the large 
cities of the United States. During the 
first few months after the beginning of 
the fight against the union, it had a large 
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number of employment bureaus in cities 
scattered over the country :— 

In time of acute trouble, the association 
has organized and operated a guard service 
for the members with greater efficiency, and 
much less cost, than that of the ordinary ser- 
vice of the detective agencies. 

The association asks for the co-opera- 
tion not only of erectors of structural 
iron and steel but of all those engaged 
in allied building branches. It 
has many times lent material aid in the 
open-shop movement of other building trades, 
and stands ready to lend its whole power and 
influence to the open-shop cause in any of 
the other building trades. 

The National Erectors’ Association 

also urges everybody, producer or con- 
sumer, to join a movement against the 
closed shop. Says the booklet: 
It takes two to close a shop, the employer 
and the union, and a shop can.stay closed 
only with the tolerance or acquiescence of the 
general public which consumes its product. 
The day when the employer had no choice 
but to grant a closed shop is rapidly passing, 
if it ever really existed. Do not be a party 
to a closed-shop agreement, do not ask for 
closed-shop clauses in your building con- 
tracts, and do not patronize a closed-shop 
builder if there is an open-shop one tm your 
community. 


THE IRON 
WORKERS 

The rapid expansion of building op- 
erations which have made a great de- 
mand for experienced labor in this field 
is one factor in the continued existence 
of the Structural Iron Workers’ Union 
in spite of the policy of the Erectors dur- 
ing the past six years to refuse to treat 
with them as an organized body. While 
the union is nominally on strike against 
the Erectors, men carrying union cards 
are employed on their work. The 
Bridgemen’s Magazine for October, 
IQII, gives 12,230 as the average total 
membership of its 121 locals in this 
country and Canada for the year ended 
July 1, 1911. The total average mem- 
bership of the nine locals in the New 
York district is, on the same authority, 
3,165. According to officials of the un- 
ion this is as great a numerical strength 
as the union has ever known. It is 
claimed that 95 per cent of the struc- 
tural iron workers in New York and 
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vicinity are members of the union. The 
result is, say the union officials, that un- 
ion wages and hours are maintained by 
all firms erecting structural steel and 
iron in this vicinity, whether these firms 
employ non-union men or not. As a mat- 
ter of fact, union officials declare, many 
firms supposedly following the open- 
shop policy do not and will not employ 
non-union men. There is a sort of sil- 
ent, unwritten agreement between them 
and the union. It is claimed that two- 
thirds of the union members are em- 
ployed on work where no non-union man 
can get a job. This they attribute to the 
efficiency of the union organization in 
the New York district. 

Many firms which live up to union 
schedules in New York, however, pay 
smaller wages and work their men long- 
er hours in localities where unionism in 
the structural iron trades is not so strong. 
It is adinitted also by the union officials 
that there is doubtless a loss of strength 
to any union which cannot command 
written agreements with employers in 
the trades in which it is organized. 

It remains to note what conditions as 
to hours and wages have governed under 
the two régimes in these trades. The 
big advances in labor standards came 
during the period of union recognition. 

When the structural iron workers in 
New York were first organized, in 1896, 
they were working ten hours a day for 
24 cents an hour. In 1898 they first se- 
cured recognition and introduced a scale 
of $2.50 for an eight-hour day. In 1905, 
when the last written agreement was 
made, it was for $4.50 and an eight-hour 
day. 
In Pittsburgh, in 1900, skilled work- 
men were receiving 2744 cents per hour 
for a ten-hour day. They established 
a nine-hour day in 1901, and an eight- 
hour day in 1902. In 1906 they were 
getting $4.00 per day, or 50 cents an 
hour, and were striking for 56%4 cents 
an hour when the employers succeeded 
in introducing the open shop. 

Since 1906 the National Erectors’ As- 
sociation’s policy has been one of stand- 
ing pat. To use their own words, “they 
have not reduced wages nor lengthened 
hours.” ; 

In the six years of their control in 
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New York, wages have advanced from 
$4.50 to $5.00 a day. The eight-hour 
day still stands, but it may be significant 
that one of the educational pamphlets 
issued by the National Manufacturers’ 
Association is an attack upon the eight- . 
hour day, on economic grounds, by Wal- 
ter Drew, counsel for the National Erec- 
tors’ Association. Further, an official of 
the association told a representative of 
THe Survey that undoubtedly any em- 
ploye of the erectors’ association who 
might try to re-organize a union would 
be discharged. 


A FREE HAND 
TOM ORERATE 


An illuminating transcript of the la- 
bor policy of a fighting employers’ or- 
ganization which, like the Erectors’ As- 
sociation, operates in a field subsidiary 
to iron manufacture was afforded by 
the fifteenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association. This met 
in New York November 15 and 16. 

“One of the striking features of this 
meeting,” says the Jrow Trade Review, 
“was the almost entire absence of the 
discussion of labor difficulties, notwith- 
standing the fact that this society was 
formed for the purpose, primarily, of 
dealing with the labor troubles of the 
founders in the United States and Can- 
ada.” 

Since 1906, President Briggs. stat- 
ed, the Molders’ Union has lost as much 
as 60 per cent of its membership; not 
only that, but, he stated, they are much 
less aggressive in strikes than they for- 
merly were; have greatly increased their 
membership dues, and are now devoting 
themselves with much greater energy to 
attempts to win back their membership 
than to win strikes. Secretary Hutch- 
ings, in his report, declared that since 
1906 it had cost the Founders’ Associa- 
tion $327,937.14 in fighting strikes, 
while the Molders’ Union, on the other 
hand, had spent $1,841,000 in the same 
strikes. 

Commissioner A. C. Clintock, in his 
report, said that “while this association 
tends to form an uncompromising posi- 
tion for the open shop, it also stands for 
the making of the open shop a better 
place to work in than a workman can hope 
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to obtain by depending on the union.” 
Going on, he declared that he had found. 
in travelling about the country, that the 
members of the association were making 
great progress in the way of light, ven- 
tilation, sanitary equipment, and acciderit 
prevention. President Briggs is quoted 
as saying on the one hand that “our 
employes are our strongest allies,” and 
on the other (referring to a number of 
strikes for the eight-hour day) “it is a 
pleasure to report that, from a present 
viewpoint, these efforts of the union are 
a failure.” 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


CONSERVATION AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL WAR 


PAUILECU A KELEOGG 


The outcome of the McNamara case 
threw into relief the fact that the officials 
of a national group of organized labor, 
in an industrial field in which the con- 
test between employers and employes has 
been sharpest, had resorted to dynamit- 
ing as a deliberate policy. In an inter- 
view given out the day of the confes- 
sions, Harrison Gray Otis called on or- 
ganized labor to “purge its ranks of law- 
less methods, principles, purposes, and 
persons,” and “act within the limitations 
of the law.” Lincoln Steffens turned 
the challenge around and asked: 


What are we Americans going to do about 
conditions which are bringing up_ healthy, 
good-tempered boys like these McNamara 
boys to really believe, as they most sincerely 
do—they and a growing group of labor— 
that the only recourse they have for improv- 
ing the conditions of the wage-earner is to 
use dynamite against property and life? 


At a time when the general run of 
comment has been perhaps naturally 
enough that of reproach, betrayal, and 
condemnation, these two obligations, thus 
stated, growing out of the Los Angcles 
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incidents, make requisition upon the 
broadest statesmanship of those who 
know conditions of life and labor first 
hand—the group whose experience and 
outlook Tut Survey voices. Moreover, 
the reported action of Los Angeles citi- 
zens in considering the outcome a release 
from an unnatural tension and alignment 
in American life, and setting about ¢o 
establish tresh and more hopetul indus- 
trial relationships, was a special call 
upon the country for ways and means to 
go about it. 

In asking a representative group of 
men and women for constructive sugges- 
tions, Tue SuRVEY put two questions: 


What should be demanded of organized 
labor in putting its house in order? 

How“should we overhaul the law (or gov- 
ernimental machinery) so that the waye- 
earner who singly or collectively acts within 
it shall be strong and not weak in securing 
for himself substantial justice? 


The remarkable symposium presented 
in this issue is the result. A trend is 
noticeable, running through the pages, 
calling for fresh scrutiny of our laws 
and methods of industrial adjustment, 
and culminating in the clear recommen- 
dations of the petition presented to Pres- 
ident Taft asking for a federal commis- 
sion on the “crucial boundary line be- 
tween industry and democracy.” 

The situation is too much freighted 
with the public well-being to be leit to 
contending forces to keep striking false 
balances. The responsibility for sov- 
erecign and regulative action rests upon 
the whole people. \Ve must give struc- 
ture to fair play; reality to justice; and 
buttressed channels to those economic 
forces which, when they work at cross- 
purposes, jam up the currents of our 
national life. Even in so doing, they 
illustrate the restless human energies 
which America as yet fails to conserve 
for creative purposes. In the same way 
that we have let our water powers stand 
neglected, have let our forests of match- 
less trees crouch down into stumpage, 
and have let the freshets waste our farm 
lands, we waste our human strength. 
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Victor Th. ERLE [Congressman Fifth District, 
Wisconsin] p. 1422. 

ANITA MaConnen BLAINE p p. 1420. 

Louis LD. Branpdeis | “Attorney-for-the-People” 


In a number of national causes] p. 1428. 
RopertT W. Brurre lauthor. journalist] p. 1422. 
Grorce Berna, Jn. [former vice-president Iald- 

win Locomotive Company, Philadelphia; presi- 

dent City Club] p. 1414, 

Reupoirit 1. Corrre |Tree of Life Synagogue, 

Pittsburgh] p. 1421. 

W. B. Dicksox [former first auice. -president U. S. 

Steel Corporation] p. 141 
Epwarb A, FILENS PoREitmen ‘Board of Directors 

Boston-1915; chairman Metropolitan Plan 

Commission] p. 1417. 


JOHN M. GLENN rairectsr Russell Sage Founda- 
tion] p. 1423. 
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cago] p. 1429 


RoBert L. Iloxig [ professor of Political Economy, 
University of Chicago] p. 1425. 

FLORENCE KELLEY Feectetlny, National Consumers’ 
League] p. 14 


PAUL KENNADAY [sreretary New York Associa- 


tion for Labor Legislation] p. 1414 

MEYER LoNDON [attorney for Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union] p. 1421. 

Mary E. McDoweit [headworker University of 


Chicago Settlement] p. 1416. 

J. Qewarpd MELISH poeareh of the. Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn] p. 1413 

H. E. Mites |manufacturer, Racine. Wis.; ; chair- 
man -Committee on Industrial Education. Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association] p. 1416 
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J. Porrer [industrial engineer; secretary 
A iveual Society for Promoting Efficiency ] Dp. 


JAMES Bronson ReEyNoLps [assistant district at- 
torney, New York County; investigator Chi- 
cago Stock yards under speclat commission, 
President Roosevelt] p. 1418. 

Epwarp A. Ross | professor oS Sociology, Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin] p._ 1 

WM. JAY SCUIEFFELIN iproident Schieffelin and 
Company; president New York Laity League 
for Social Science; chairman Citizens’ Union] 


Henry R. ae [professor of Political Economy, 
Columbia University, New York] p. 1414. 
Epwix Rk. A. SELIGMAN [professor ef Politica) 
Economy, Columbia University] p 19. 
CHARLES .STELZLE | superintendent iesuraicat of 
Church and Labor, Vresbyterian Board of - 
Ilome Missions; dean and _ social service 
specialist Team 1. Men and Religion Forward 

Movement] p. 1428. 

Ross Francis 'TucKER [Member American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers; former chairman 
Executive Committee General Arbitration 
pone of the New York Building Trades} p. 

al. 

Bouck Whit fauthor of the Call of the Car- 
penter] p. 1423. 

aa ee [author; mayor of Toledo] p. 
1 


JOHN LI. WIGMoRrBE etiod of law, Northwest- 
ern University] 424, 

Ropert A. Woops anes awerker South End House, 
Boston] p, 1418. 


FOUR ALTERNATIVES 


It is the contention of numbers of citizens 
that modern industrial society is in a state 
of war, that capital is arrayed against labor, 
and that labor is arrayed against capital. 
They hold that the fight is unequal because 
all the laws which govern the contest are in 
the interest of one party and are enforced 
in the interest of one party; that capital has 
made the laws, controls their administration, 
and influences their interpretation. Those 
men argue from this that when they come 
to know the origin of the laws they “retain 
absolutely no respect for the property rights 
of the profit-takers.” By theft, robbery, 
arson, wilful destruction of property, or sim- 
ilar acts, so the inference may be drawn, 
though no writer is frank enough to say, the 
battle must go on. They draw parallels be- 
tween industrial America and poiltical Russia. 

Another group of citizens is contending 
that, although there is a conflict between 
capital and labor and although the laws of 
property are made and enforced by capital, 
nevertheless the parallel between Russia and 
America is false and there is no necessity 
for a resort to lawlessness. Russia has no 
machinery for the expression of public opin- 
ion; it has a political despotism, not a repre- 
sentative government as has England, nor a 
democracy based on manhood suffrage as 
has the United States. If the working class 
is uniustly treated, these men bid the -work- 
ing class go to the polls as a class, capture 
the machinery of government. and use it in 
the interest of their class. They are teach- 
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ing that only through political action can 
the workers attain their economic freedom. 

The third group of people are teaching 
that the working men are to discard both 
these positions and choose in their place sub- 
mission to their employers. They hold that 
their employers have a right to organize for 
purposes of profit, but that workingmen 
have no right to organize for purposes of 
proht. The right of organization on the part 
of working men is limited to benevolent 
societies. They hold that a trades union 
designed to barter with the organization 
of capital is without justification. Each in- 
dividual working man is to sell his labor in 
an open market; he is to submit, and his 
organizations are to submit, to the laws of 
the competition of supply and demand. 

The fourth alternative before working men 
of America and advocated by a vast number 
is the organization of labor on a basis where 
it can_ effectively bargain with organized cap- 
ital. It is held by the advocates of this posi- 
tion that our industrial democracy can be 
maintained only as organized capital will 
recognize organized labor. It is further 
held that if the moral force of good-will, 
fair play, and mutual consideration shall be 
added to the recognition of labor organiza- 
tions, these two forces will work out har- 
monious co- operation between capital and 
labor. What is needed now, these advocates 
affirm, is enlargement and ‘strengthening of 
the labor organizations with a frank avowal 
of ethical principle, and on the side of 
capital a reconsecration to the same ethical 
standards. 
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These are the four alternatives which con- 
front the American workingman. I believe 
that it is possible for the federal government 
to conduct an investigation which will show 
the average man that the way out of the 
condition in which he thinks he is placed 
is not by way of violence, is not limited to 
political action, is not submission, but lies 
through a combination of economic and 
ethical reorganization of society and political 


action. J. Howarp MELisH. 
Brooklyn. 


THE MORES OF THE PEOPLE 


The confession of the McNamara brothers 
has caused both relief and concern to every- 
one who views with sympathy the efforts of 
American wage-earners to improve their con- 
dition through organization. Since there was 
no question but that the crimes of which they 
were accused had been committed, their con- 
viction on their own confession has gone far 
to clear up a situation tense with even more 
serious possibilities. Had it been based on 
any but the most conclusive evidence, millions 
of well-meaning and law-abiding wage-earn- 
ers all over the country would have continued 
to regard them as victims of a capitalistic 
conspiracy. On the other hand, had the evi- 
dence against them proved insufficient for 
conviction, hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployers would none the less have deemed 
them guilty men. Either outcome must have 
further embittered the strained relations be- 
tween employers and employes. As regards 
this aspect of the matter, therefore, their con- 
fession, since they were guilty, is the best 
solution that the situation admitted of. It 
is not only a vindication from the charge of 
conspiracy of those concerned in their pros- 
ecution, but to some extent evidence that in 
their criminal operations they had few, if 
any, confederates outside of their own organ- 
ization. 

The ground for concern is that this last 
fact may not be conclusively proved by the 
searching inquiry that is now in progress. 
Public opinion is wavering in the balance. By 
declaring their willingness to co-operate in 
trying to bring about the conviction of the 
confederates of the McNamaras, if they have 
confederates, as several organizations have 
already done, the labor unions of the country 
can turn the scales in their favor. On the 
other hand, if they put themselves on the 
defensive, and continue to make light of the 
nation-wide demand for the suppression of 
lawlessness in connection with labor disputes, 
as some of their leaders seem disposed to do, 
they will turn the scales the other way and 
retard the movement for better conditions 
which it is their purpose to advance. 

It is undoubtedly true, as socialists are fond 
of affirming, that there is going on to-day, as 
there has been going on in the past, a class 
struggle. This McNamara incident and the 
reaction of public opinion which it has called 
forth bring out the equally indisputable fact 
that more fundamental than the class strug- 
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gle are those elementary convictions and hab- 
its of thought which are shared by all classes, 
and which the late Professor Sumner called 
the mores of a people. In the mores of the 
average American there is no place for the 
dynamiter. Lawlessness of this kind must be 
suppressed; and, until it is suppressed, efforts 
to bring about a liberalization of our law 
with reference to labor organizations, as the 
English law has been liberalized, or to ex- 
tend the field of labor legislation, will fail to 
command that sympathy and support from the 
average American which they deserve. The 
best friends of labor in this crisis are, in my 
judgment, those who urge the labor organt- 
zations to place themselves squarely and un- 
equivocally on the side of law and order. 
Rewavorle Henry R. SEAGER. 


CALL TO THE CITIZENSHIP OF LABOR 


The outcome of the McNamara trial points 
conclusively to the fact that some labor or- 
ganizations have employed methods -in ob- 
taining their ends that are not only con- 
demned by people generally, but must be ut- 
terly against the wishes of the great majority 
of their own members. It is not conceivable 
that the majority of the members of such 
unions really desired to commit such crimes. 
If this is a true analysis of the situation, or- 
ganized labor should put its house in order 
by getting possession of its own government. 
It is, perhaps, a difficult matter to prevent the 
control of such organizations from falling 
into the hands of the personally interested 
and the unscrupulous, since these men are 
“always on the job,” and the average work- 
ing man is disinclined to burden himself with 
the politics of his association; but it is in- 
cumbent on him, nevertheless, to assume this 
burden if the management of the association 
is to be kept fairly representative and to 
command the respect of the public. 

Geo. BURNHAM, JR. 
Philadelphia. 


UNLESS 


The workers have been driven until at last 
even they are turned. And now that they 
have been shown how easy it is, after all, to 
avenge their wrongs and to attack their 
masters at the one vulnerable point, property, 
we shall have more of murder and arson be- 
fore we shall have less—unless those who con- 
trol the courts and the legislatures, and warp 
pubic opinion as they will, shall come to real- 
ize that the American workingman will not 
stand much longer this our present fashion 
of turning out “get-rich-quicks” at one end 
of the scale, and consumptive, poisoned, 
maimed, and penniless workers at the other. 

Whether or not we are to have the indus- 
trial revolution in open conflict—our little 
army of “regulars” and strike-breaking militia 
defending property on one side, on the other, 
a vast industrial army fighting for liberty 
and decency and the right to enjoy the values 


.it has created—rests with the captains of in- 


dustry and the comfortable and contented men 
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and women who profit by the ways of modern 
business. There are signs seeming to show 
that the forces are getting ready; that the 
workers of this country, of the stock of 
Kossuth, of Garibaldi, and of Washington, 
will not be afraid to take up arms if driven 
much longer. The wonder is that they have 
been so long-suffering with all this talk of 
Christian love of fellow man; that they have 
listened so patiently to this preaching from 
the housetops that tuberculosis is preventable, 
while they have seen it unprevented; that 
any of them have been content with pretty 
flower-beds and welfare phonographs. 

It is wages which is the crux of the matter, 
but not minimum wages fixed by those who 
shall decide how little will keep a man and 
woman efficient machines. Nor is arbitra- 
tion, voluntary or compulsory, the panacea. 
In actual practice the workers find that 
their representative is more than offset by the 
more skillful employers’ representative, and 
that the “impartial third person” presiding is 
one whose whole bringing up and class bent 
leads him instinctively to a one-sided employ- 
ing-class view of the merits of each case. 

The irrepressible conflict will go on until 
these, our masters, give up as too dangerous 
this silly opposition to collective bargaining, 
and until the wage-earners so unite for polit- 
ical as well as industrial action that a true 
democracy shall have been established. 

New Vork. PAuL KENNADAY. 


EFFICIENT LABOR UNIONS 


I suggest the following as a means of re- 
placing our present-day criminal unionism, 
with its quarter-century record of misdeeds 
and failures, by unions that shall be among 
the most powerful organizations of the kind 
in the world, and of utmost service in ad- 
vancing the interests of their members—and 
the happiness and prosperity of the nation: 

1: Insistence on the part of every citizen, 
whether in unions or out, upon the equal and 
impartial observance and enforcement of the 
law. Law breaking is now condoned on all 
sides. 

Labor must be organized. The power of 
the individual in a country as great as ours 
is inconsiderable: men must act in groups. 
The world has been made by labor; it belongs 
to labor, not to an excepted and privileged 
group, but to all who labor, whether by hand 
or brain, and in their relative proportions. 
We so believe in labor organizations that we 
have coddled them, coddled them even in 
their crimes, as a foolish parent coddles a 
naughty child. The American public is for 
this reason particeps-criminis in no small 
degree in the Los Angeles murders. 

2: Industrial education, as in Germany, 
Belgium, France, and Australia; that is, edu- 
eation in the trades and in citizenship. 

All who go into the industries do so at the 
age of fourteen, which is psychologically 
the time when mechanical pursuits are most 
inviting. Boys who stay in school after four- 
teen insist on a white-collar job. One-half of 
all the children in the United States, (2,500,- 
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000 each year) leave school in the middle of 
their courses, mostly at the end of the sixth 
grade, aimless, mostly discouraged, schooled 
only in how to fail, wholly uneducated,. be- 
cause they have acquired only the three R's, 
and the three R’s are not education, but only 
the means whereby real education may be 
acquired. These children enter the factories 
and the cursory occupations. 

Continental countries require these children 
to leave their work in factories and else- 
where for from five to twelve hours a week 
and to attend continuation schools (ie., 
schools where their education is “continued.”) 
In these schools they are taught the science 
and art of their trades, and made to be suc- 
cessful, skilled, happy workmen. They are 
likewise taught citizenship, their rights and 
obligations to themselves and their fellows, 
and the way upward through honest effort, 
skill, and the ordered processes of society 
and the law. All our American-born me- 
chanics are our uneducated boys grown up, 
abandoned educationally at fourteen by the 
state. 

Wisconsin has just introduced the Euro- 
pean system adapted to our conditions. It 
will correct in the course of years the ideals 
and methods of our workmen, and make them 
twice as efficient in advancing their own in- 
terests and the nation’s. 

A delegation of English moulders. investi- 
gating the condition of German laborers, re- 
ported: “We have frequently been asked, 
“Wherein lies the cause of the better social 
conditions of the Berlin brass workers?’ The 
answer is summed up in the words, ‘Duty, 
responsibility, discipline, work, order, and 
method.’ These qualities are much in evi- 
dence among the officials and employers of 
labor and the work people.” <A delegation 
from the American moulders’ union . would 
“fall dead” at a sight like that. 

American workmen are naturally as high- 
minded as any in the world. They are re- 
markable for their force, intuitive insight, 
quickness of perception, and speed. They 
have been robbed of their birth-right in not 
having received at the hands of the state in 
youth and early manhood this education that 
would arm them for most successful accom- 
plishment. Four-fifths of American, workmen 
are outside the unions, and in that sense have 
all along repudiated the unions because of 
their lawless methods and inefficiency. We 
must have the other sort of unions, with most 
laborers in, not out, and a membership of 
6,000,000 or better 10.000,000, instead of its 
present 1,750,000. No force could resist 
them; no force will wish to, for whatever is 
to the interest of our countless millions of 
working people is to the interest of the na- 
tion. 

3: Better leadership. The leaders of labor 
in this country as abroad must be real stu- 
dents and true laboring men before and after 
election to office. They must study with 
heart and head, to the utmost of their ability, 
the great problems of housing, sanitation, 
better representatives in Congress, accident 
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compensation and prevention, industrial edu- 
cation, right wages and conditions of labor, 
etc. They will have the cordial assistance of 
all good people, and there should be no dif- 
ficulty in putting our laboring people and our 
labor laws abreast of those of Germany. \Ve 
are now infinitely behind, chiefly because labor 
has been badly and unintelligently led, ana, 
when it has made demands, has usually made 
unreasonable and short-sighted demands. 
H. E. Mites. 

Racine, Wis. 


LABOR AND STATESMANSHIP 


You ask for my views on certain questions 
prompted by the McNamara case. I can best 
illustrate them by the following extracts from 
an address which I made to the employes of 
one of the subsidiary companies prior to my 
resignation from the United States Steel Cor- 


poration: 
“The question of organized labor is one of 
the most serious issues confronting the 


American people. I am not among those who 
condemn the idea as being inherently vicious. 
No thceughtful man will question the ab- 
stract right of working men to organize for 
mutual defense against the unfair or tyran- 
nical employer. In fact, the very nature of 
our modern industrial life would seem to de- 
mand such action if the individual working- 
man is not to be left to measure his puny 
strength and resources against his giant op- 
ponent. Nevertheless, while fully recogniz- 
ing these facts, we must as practical men 
remember that, in the words of President 
Cleveland, it is a condition and not a theory 
which confronts us. 

“To-day, with the exception of some railroad 
employes. the Steel Corporation has no union 
labor. Personally, I cannot feel that these 
conditions are permanent, because they seem 
to place too much power in the hands of the 
employer. I do not hesitate to say. however, 
that we are fully justified in the position 
which we have taken. Until labor organiza- 
tions demonstrate beyond question their will- 
ingness to abandon their fallacious theories 
and practices, such as the limitation of out- 
put, the dead level of wages regardless of 
efficiency, the closed shop, the sympathetic 
strike, and the boycott, to say nothing of their 
crowning shame, i.e., their readiness to re- 
sort to violence on the slightest provocation, 
we must refuse to he hampered by their arbi- 
trary and unreasonable restrictions. 

“Some day a real statesman will arise out 
of the ranks of labor. who will accept the 
leadership only on condition that the unions 
pledge their entire resources, financial and 
otherwise, to the work of stamping out the 
anarchistic element which has made the very 
name of union labor a reproach in the eves 
of the American people. When that day 
comes (as I believe it will, for to think 
otherwise is to despair of our civilization) 
nothing on earth can prevent the enactment 
of legislation preventing any discrimination 
against employes because of their member- 
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ship in labor unions; and such a law will be 
effective for the only reason which makes any 
legislation effective: because it will be the 
crystallization of public opinion.” 
W. B. Dickson. 
New York. 


A LARGE HOUSE TO BE SET IN ORDER 


“What should be demanded of organized 
labor in putting its house in order?” J must 
say I am not certain that I know how to 
answer your question, but I do know that 
there is a larger house and a bigger family 
than just organized labor that also needs to 
put itself in order. 

If the house-cleaning to which recent 
events have startled organized labor is to be 
an efficient job, it must not only put out the 
men of violence, but it must make it impossi- 
ble for such men ever again to secure leader- 
ship. This is the same problem of demo- 
cratic management that the nation is wrest- 
ling with in politics and corporate affairs. 
It centers in the shirking of duty by the 
rank and file. Here as elsewhere, publicity 
is a vital factor. There must be no more 
un-itemized expense accounts. On labor 
books as on corporation books such accounts 
are indications of improper methods. Be- 
hind their scanty cover of assumed ignor- 
ance there is not room for any honest man 
to take refuge. The members of all labor 
organizations must demand the most detailed 
accounting for all expenditures. Such de- 
tails can be made public, in such a manner 
as to destroy any suspicion of organized vio- 
lence. 5 

These men have, like many others in 
America, been fed with the poisonous phil- 
osophy of “get ahead” no matter how—any 
method that will bring results—a belief that 
has led corporations to buy franchises, steal 
streets, corrupt legislatures—practices as dan- 
gerous to the nation as the dynamiting of 
buildings by ignorant fanatics. Subtler social 
sins of omission and commission on the part 
of the manufacturers’ associations need also 
to be brought to the bar of public opinion. 
It is a question how far the bitter fight 
against the right of labor to organize has 


stirred the brute in labor ranks. Is this to 
continue? Jf it does, then the power of the 
brutish will continue. 


America has also the right to ask the 
manufacturers’ associations to stop fighting 
legislation for the protection of women and 
children, and that they now lead in securing 
acts for the benefit of the victims of industry. 

If the state does not want the worker to 
put loyalty to his organization above loyalty 
to the state, then it must adapt its machinery 
to modern industrial conditions: it must not 
leave him with his trade organization as his 
only defense. Particularly is it dangerous 
for the state to leave the worker with his 
trade union as the sole means of enforcing 
the fundamental demand of life—the bread 
demand. England had just heen emphati- 
cally told that the group of toil cares no more 
for the food supply of the public than the 
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public has cared for the food supply of the 
toilers, and is consequently realizing that the 
state, which requires the worker to consider 
the public order, health, and comfort in his 
struggle for life, must provide some means 
for the enforcement of his just demand for a 
proper living. The minimum wage is the first 
step. After that must come such public 
machinery for the determination and enforce- 
ment of just conditions of work and wages as 
shall convince the workers that the state is a 
means of protection, without destroying their 
power of initiative. 

The immediate necessity is for such an 
understanding of the needs of labor by those 
who control public opinion and action as will 
cause the industrial workers to feel that their 
demands are being received by the body pol- 
itic not with indifference, impatience, nor hos- 
tility, but with sympathetic intelligence. Then 
perhaps the necessary practical measures can 
be developed out of a common consciousness, 
on a common ground, 

The labor union is the school of democ- 
racy; in. it the members learn self-govern- 
ment, and to the immigrant this is the only 
school. To this end trade unions as well as 
political parties and corporations need a new 
and practical faith in democracy. and a social 
consciousness as well as a social conscience. 
Education is needed within the unions to 
prevent fanaticism. The narrow policy of 
craft unions that have little knowledge of 
other crafts leads to wrong and selfish poli- 
cies when old tactics are found ineffectual 
against powerful corporations. In the end 
all organizations must come before the 
American pullic opinion, for that in a dem- 
ocracv must be the governing power. Amer- 
ica will not stand for “direct action” nor “sa- 
botage” in Socialists, trade unionists, nor cor- 
porations, but she will have to stand for the 
right of the worker to look after his own in- 
terests by association and by political ac- 
tion. Society has a right to demand that 
labor clean house in every corner and crev- 
ice, and labor leaders must realize that noth- 
ing should be hidden. Cleaning up by pass- 
ing resolutions will not do; rascals and fan- 
atics must be put down and sane, intelligent, 
socially conscious men must come to the top 
and are now coming fast. 

Tt is not too much to ask that the Socialists 
guit their academic flights and come down to 
the plane of the common working man, and 
give to him a constructive industrial and 
sane political education. I found the labor 
headquarters in the German and English cit- 
ies were civic and social as well as labor cen- 
ters. The fact that they had their own polit- 
ical party made them alive to civic better- 
ment as well as to state and national ques- 
tions. They were intelligent on municipal 
methods because they had their own repre- 
sentatives in the city government. They had 
a constructive educational program which 
lifted them from that sordid plane where 
wages was the all-absorbing issue, for the 
right to organize was not uppermost as it has 
been in America for the past few years. In 
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England the labor representative was ac- 
knowledged by the community and had as 
legitimate a place as had the Liberal and Tory 
members. We, of course, believe that the 
machinery of the state must stop violence; 
but it must also put peaceful weapons in the 
hands of labor, that they may protect them- 
selves and secure a living wage for those who 
have not power to help themselves. Only 
through organization, education, and democ- 
racy can we hope in America to down ignor- 
ance, fanaticism, and violence. 
Mary E, McDowe tt. 

Chicago. 


REMEDIES FOR VIOLENCE IN LABOR 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


I think that perhaps I can be of more use 
to the symposium by bearing evidence to the 
real attitude of the leaders of organized labor 
toward the matter under discussion than by 
keeping too closely to the questions you have 
outlined. At a dinner given to John Mitchell 
at the Boston City Club on April 27, 1911, at 
which such labor leaders as James Duncan, 
John Golden, Henry Sterling, Henry Abra- 
hams, and Arthur M. Huddell were also 
guests, I said in regard to the dynamite out- 
rages: 

“IT have been intimately associated, permit 
me to say, with union leaders for a great 
many years. | doubt whether there are many 
men among the emplovers in Boston who have 
known the labor leaders here and through- 
out the country any better than I have. In 
the Civic Federation, in many meetings, and 
in arbitration deliberations I have sat with 
labor leaders, and where we differed we dif- 
fered as men ought to differ—expressing our 
regret and trying to agree—and out of it all 
IT have come away with the firm conviction 
that the labor leaders try just as hard as any 
other class of men I know anywhere to do 
what is right and fair. There are devils and 
renegades in every walk of life. and it may 
be possible that evidence will bring out the 
fact that the McNamaras have resorted to 
this horrible means. The past of labor legis- 
lation and of labor evil is not wholly effaced 
even in heredity. Whenever you meet a 
balky, vicious horse you know that some- 
where—somehow—he has been maltreated; 
and so with men. 

Sd In this connection I want to tell 
you something that I was told at first hand by 
an emplover. I never repeated it because it 
is too horrible, and [ sincerely hope there is 
nothing else like it to relate. A man told me 
this thing, not realizing what he was telling 
and telling it laughingly. He said that he 
had a gang of woodcutters cutting trees down 
in the forests in the North here and they be- 
gan to get troublesome, were dissatisfied. and 
threatened to go out on strike and leave him 
with his contracts unfinished. He added: ‘T 
got them. however; they did not go out that 
winter. I said ‘How?’ He answered, ‘I sent 
a smallpox patient into camp and then I told 
all the villagers about it; there was only one 
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road out of the woods, and after I told the 
villagers there was smallpox in the encamp- 
ment in the woods they made a bargain with 
me agreeing not to let one of those men get 
out of the woodchoppers’ camp that winter, 
And then he added. as a saving grace: ‘I sent 
a doctor in and had them all vaccinated. I 
tell you that incident to show that there are 
devils among us employers as well as among 
them labomeinetiw-a-mn-a ae teNs 

“T am not excusing outrages nor would 
any of these labor leaders excuse them. The 
important thing is that if it should turn out 
that dynamite outrages were committed by 
labor men, there are no men in this country 
who will denounce it more than will our 
labor leaders.” 

This statement was strongly confirmed_by 
the other speakers in their addresses. Mr. 
Mitchell, while protesting against the kid- 
napping of the McNamaras, said: 

“If I believed—and in this I speak for 
every responsible labor official in this 
country—if I believed that the success of 
the trade union movement depended in 
the slightest degree upon the commission 
of illegal acts, | should not hesitate one 
moment in severing my connection with 
Me 
Duncan said: 

Oy deat Tykeus sim Tore « o 5 I! 
am sure that, if deliberation is given, 
whoever is guilty, if so found, will be 
given punishment in accordance with his 
deeds. No labor man will stand for 
destruction of property of any kind.” 
Mr. Abrahams said: 

“It is very hard for me to believe that 
any member of a trade union would blow 
up a building and destroy the lives of 
his fellows. Hence I came out in the 
paper and so declared, and I want to 
say now that I don’t believe in the guilt 
of the accused; but Brother Duncan, the 
first vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has voiced the senti- 
ments of organized labor on that matter. 
If the men are guilty they should be 
convicted, and, if they are convicted, 
suffer for the crime; but they should be 
given a fair trial.” 

This communication is perhaps already 
overlong for your purpose, but if there is 
room to say a word as to the remedy, I would 
like to say that I do not believe it is so much 
a matter of law as a matter of education— 
both on the part of labor and capital. From 
the beginning labor has had to fight the 
enemy not only from without but from 
within as well, and this because from the 
very nature of its cause it has had to take in 
all kinds of working people, no matter 
whether they were fit or not—no matter 
whether they were newly arrived immigrants 
with no idea of trade union policies nor the 
real needs of labor. Capital has made this 
dificult situation still more difficult by the 
attitude which it adopted toward the labor 
organizations. We employers have thought 
that it was an element of strength for our 
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own cause to keep the unions weak, and to 
that end we have kept out of the labor or- 
ganizations our best and strongest employes. 
It is my conviction that it will be to the 
advantage of every employer who wishes to 
do his share towards solving the issue be- 
tween capital and labor to encourage the 
better and stronger class of his employes 
not only to join the labor organizations but 
to take active and effective part in_ their 
work. From unions so constituted much help 
will come for the rightful settling in the 
most lawful way of the great questions in- 
volved in the relation of employers to em- 
ployes. 

. Epwarp A. FILENE. 


Boston. 
CALL TO CITIZENSHIP OF EMPLOYERS 
The irreconcilable employer and _ the 


irreconcilable labor leader—each causing and 
caused by the other—from now on belong to 
the past. They are each in their way a tragic 
failure. 

Every influence which serves to, eliminate 
the McNamara type, in all its various shad- 
ings, will to the same extent eliminate the 
Otis type. The historic scene is set for em- 
ployers and trade unionists who shall see 
their stake in a deliberate and unswerving 
policy and program of conciliation, as be- 
tween the two sides of a business bargain. 

We are at a national crisis. Such a crisis 
always calls for its man. That man is the 
co-operative-minded employer who shall be 
moved by patriotic and human if not by far- 
sighted business considerations to go a little 
more than half way to meet the co-operative 
minded labor leader, who is at this moment 
in a peculiarly susceptible emotional state. 
The good sense of the country looks to 
such employers to enter with such workmen 
into the common administration of great in- 
dustrial interests which have been ruthlessly 
sacrificed by the false leadership of the ir- 
reconcilable. A look back, ten years from 
now, will show that many employers, smaller 
and larger, will have heard and acted upon 
this call; and that such action had contributed 
much to bring forward the day when the or- 
ganization of capital and the organization of 
Jabor shall together constitute the organiza- 
tion of industry. 

Meanwhile, could anything make it more 
clear that every person who, claiming to be 
building higher the moral structure of so- 
ciety, makes a convenience of any of the 
great sanctions which hold its deep founda- 
tions together, is a traitor to all that is 
human? 

Rozert A. Woops. 
Boston. 


SOME PERTINENT QUERIES 


In the explosion of many voices how many 
have uttered the one clear call of first im- 
portance—the call for the truth, the whole 
truth regarding both sides, the truth without 
fear and without favor? If labor leaders 
have committed acts of violence, the trail 
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of blood-guiltiness should be followed wher- 
ever it leads, and the guilty should be punish- 
ed by the firm but not vindictive hand of 
the law. Physical violence is a war measure, 
and resort to it is destructive of the best 
interests of all classes, and most of all of 
those of the laboring class. 

But what about the other side in this con- 
flict? Has the violence of the McNamaras 
and perhaps of others been the blind striking 
back of labor against thé provocation of 
capital? Has there been violence of capital 
—only more secretly directed, and better hid- 
den? Has the vindictiveness of labor to any 
extent been justified as natural retaliation for 
the ruthlessness of capital? If labor has 
been indifferent to the loss of life from bomb 
explosion, has capital been indifferent to the 
loss of life through reckless exposure to 
accident and death? Have private detectives 
and strike-breakers also their death-roll of 
blood-guiltiness ? 

Have both sides in’ the long conflict be- 
tween employers and workmen in the struc- 
tural iron industry acted in disregard of the 
constitutional rights and personal liberty of 
the other? Until there has been a searching 
inquiry as to the provocation given for the 
113. (more or less) dynamite explosions laid 
to the door of the iron workers, no one can 
answer these questions fairly or justly. Let 
us have the whole truth about both sides in 
this struggle before we pass final judgment 
upon either. 

I doubt if either employers or workmen 
are looking for advice just now; but it would 
be well if both sides were told that intel- 
ligent, fair-minded people abhor equally 
reckless sacrifice of life by workmen and the 
ruthless crushing of rights of organization 
and of self-protection by employers. Let us 
have a fair, complete view of the conflict 
of the last five years between the structural 
iron workers and their employers. I do not 
know who is the more guilty during the whole 
period—who does? “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free” seems to 
me the wisest thought to be offered for all 
parties at this moment. 

James Bronson REYNOLDS. 

New York. 


THE REACTIONARY AND THE RADICAL 
FANATIC 


There are two obvious lessons to be learn- 
ed from the occurrences of the last two 
weeks. The first is that no civilized com- 
munity will tolerate destruction of life as a 
method of securing an improvement of 
economic status. No end, however desirable 
in itself, will warrant such an infringement 
of the fundamentals of civilization. Until 
our labor leaders not only realize but empha- 
size this fact, not much can be hoped for 
in the way of solving the labor problem. 

On the other hand, it is equally obvious 
that the self-confessed criminals who have 
sought to justify their violence on the score 
of principle represent a type of mind that 
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has begun in this country to despair of equal- 
ity of economic opportunity, and that is being 
driven into violence because of the convic- 
tion that no other kind of action is possible. 
For this state of mind two classes in the 
community are responsible—the extreme con- 
servatives in the capitalist class who push 
their individualism to the point of opposing 
labor unions as such, and who are endeavor- 
ing wholly to eliminate organized labor from 
the industrial field; and, on the other hand, 
the extremists in the labor ranks, like the 
Socialists, who incessantly preach the in- 
evitability of class conflict and the coming of 
the social revolution. Both extremists are 
sincere and enthusiastic. The Socialists think 
that they have discovered a _ constructive 
program with which to regenefate society; 
the extremists in the capitalist ranks think 
that they alone are in a position to preserve 
the dearly bought achievements of the human 
race during the long struggle toward civiliza- 
tion. What is needed is a realization of the 
fact that both sides have something to learn; 
that, while we must strongly repress the 
violence that leads to anarchy, we must not 
less vigorously object to the other causes that 
are creating the anarchistic spirit. \WWe must 
realize that the path of progress lies in the 
direction of mutual understanding rather 
than of mutual recrimination, and that this 
understanding must be found on the part of 
the “haves” as well as on that of the “have 
nots.” 

When the reactionary ceases his intolerant 
opposition and learns to recognize the wisdom 
of sane social reform, the radical fanatic 
will preach to deaf ears and violence will be 
as rare as progress will be sure. 

Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 

New York. 


JUSTICE THE ONLY PREVENTIVE 


No light can be shed upon the present sit- 
uation by treating it as an isolated episode. 
It is an integral part of the whole texture of 
our national life, and any constructive action 
in regard to it must, in order to serve a help- 
ful purpose, be based on recognition of this 
tacts 

In a modern, industrial democracy, the only 
preventive of violence is justice—political, 
social, industrial As a people we do not 
practise justice, and we pay the penalty in 
recurring violence in diverse forms. 

We deny justice to wage-earners, as we 
exemplify in the case of the Triangle factory 
fire. What penalty has attended the taking 
of the lives of 146 young workers in that 
fire? What indemnity reaches the dependent 
members of their families, deprived of bread- 
winners? All legal provision for assured 
indemnity had been rendered impossible in 
advance by the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the state of New York. Death by 
fire is death by violence. But when inflicted 
upon wage-earners in the course of their 
work, it is so far countenanced that sys- 
tematic, statutory provision for charging a 
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share, even of the mere financial loss, upon 
the employers is debarred on the ground 
that it would constitute a “taking of property 
without due process of law.” Young lite 
may be taken by fire—that is, by violence— 
but property may not be required for com- 
pensation, not even the meagrest allowance 
and with careful statutory safeguards; and 
this is by the recent decision of the court of 
last resort of the greatest state in the Union. 

The life of the poor is lightly held in 
America. Tenement-house owners destroy it 
by wholesale sordidly. Railroads and mine- 
owners sacrifice the lives of workingmen as a 
recurring incident of their business. Food 
manufacturers sell poisonous candy to chil- 
dren, and milk dealers kill babies by thou- 
sands every summer in the way of trade. 
The public acquiesces decade after decade, 

Long experience of this acquiescence 
and a long series of judicial decisions adverse 
to wage-earning men, women, and children 
have convinced numbers of men that justice 
is to-day in the United States unattainable 
by the economically weak. Occasionally, 
therefore, some of these men are guilty of 
violence, as the cornered rat bites—not ac- 
cording to reasoned theory, but in the wrath 
and despair of baffled effort and vain strug- 
gle. When certain wage-earners, disheartened 
by the failure of century-long peaceful etfort, 
yield to temptation, and do—in a limited 
number of cases—what the great life-de- 
stroying industries do cynically as an inci- 
dent of business, when they for their own 
purposes taken human life, the nation, horror- 
stricken, discerns that this form of violence 
is crime, and the press cries aloud for an in- 
stant remedy. But there is no remedy save 
justice. 

In all of our states except six, women are 
disfranchised; and Negroes are disfranchised 
increasingly in recent years, in law and in 
fact. Accompaniments of this injustice are 
white slavery, lynch law, and peonage—three 
horrifying forms of violence incidental to 
our national life. 

If women, Negroes, and alien immigrants 
were safeguarded in their human rights; if 
the owners of the Asch building, and every 
employer the doors of whose workrooms are 
locked, paid (in money, not with their lives) 
for the men and women burned in their 
buildings; if the miners now entombed— 
death by entombment is death by violence— 
had been made safe in life and limb by their 
employers under laws established by a just 
people; if lynchers’ found certain retribution; 
if no white slavers were pardoned by the 
president in the rare cases in which they are 
‘convicted; if justice prevailed in our daily 
life—the outcry and the surprise at the action 
of the McNamaras might be explained 
rationally. 

The real cause for surprise, the root of the 
evil, is the infinite, supine, dogged resignation 
of the masses of working people under pre- 
vailing injustice. 

To arouse wage-earning voters out of their 
acquiescence and political apathy, patiently to 
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teach them to use their ballots to select leg- 
islators and judges in the interest of justice 
to the workers and the weak is, therefore, 
the great constructive task of the present 
time. This can be done only by nation-wide, 
continuing, wise, peaceful effort. As eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, so eternal 
insistence upon the rights of the weak is the 
price of justice. And there is no preventive 
of violence save justice. 
FLorENCE KELLEY. 

New York. 


MURDER FOR GREED AND DOMINATION 


The horror and repugnance 
swept like a tidal wave over the country 
since it has faced the knowledge of the 
crime committed in Los Angeles in 1910; the 
universal demand for just punishment of the 
criminals; and the intense outcry at the 
mere notion of condoning their offense un- 
der the guise of principle or ardor for a cause 
should make us sure that our people cannot 
be led off from the real issue by poses. 

There is only one danger: that because 
this revolting deed was done under the ban- 
ner of labor. the real divisions between men 
and men shown by such a crime may be lost. 
The danger is that the separating chasm may 
seem to be between labor and _ capital 
—and that capital will seem to be calling 
across from another side on labor to deal 
death to the death-dealing spirit of its own 
rearing. This alignment is false. 

It is only the white heat of a true issue 
that can bring forth a sword out of such a 
furnace. ous 

The issue is not capital or labor. The 
issue is murder for greed and domination. 
Men in the name of labor have committed 
this crime. Men in the name of capital have 
committed this crime. 

Labor and capital should close in together 
on this common foe within the ranks of 
both, so that the cleavage made by murder 
may find a solid army on the fighting side. 

While labor is grappling with its foe now 
flaunted in the open, of no uncertain mien, 
recognizable by all as murder, capital may 
draw deep breaths of deeper determination 
to grapple with its own like foe more fiercely 
than ever: its own foe more. difficult to 
find, because hidden among a complex variety 
of possible other interpretations—no less 
deadly, rather more, because more difficult 
to discover. 3 

The destruction of life by capital may truly 
be from shades and degrees of carclessness, 
ignorance, or inability. But if it is not from 
these, if deliberate omissions and commis- 
sions are at the door of capital in industry 
trampling on the sacredness of life in order 
to obtain larger profits, is this not murder in 
the first degree of responsibility? 

Greed for power through organization, 
whether or no lives are taken to at- 
tain it, on the one side: greed for power 
through profits, whether or no lives are taken 
to attain it, on the other side—murder both, 
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and both must be damned alike. When the 
forces of murder on either so-called side 
join for selfish gain in coalition, they must 
find labor and capital, arm in arm, a solid 
wall against them. And those legislators who 
are the tools of both—refusing to make leg- 
islation delining and requiring the protection 
of life in industry, and refusing to inflict 
just penaltics for the taking of life—those 
legislators must be drowned by the flood of 
purpose in the fields where capital and labor 
unite to crush the class that kills. 
Anita McCormick BLAINE. 

Chicago, Ill. 


CONFESSION 


The court has disposed of the McNamaras. 
Their case is now before the American peo- 
ple, and it will now be tried upon its merits. 

For six years (let us, for once, believe a 
detective) an important labor organization 
has carried on a campaign of economic terror 
in its efforts to improve the condition of the 
workers. Brute physical force was one of its 
weapons, and perhaps one of its most ef- 
fective ones. 

What were the methods used by the other 
side? The blacklist, the injunction, hired 
rufhans invested with a policeman’s badge 
and club, and, above all, the whip of hunger. 
Capitalism said: “Accept my terms, or 
starve.’ Labor’s reply was: “Give me a 
chance to live, or I will destroy you.” 

Which of the two was more gentle in its 


methods? And who is to blame? And what 
is the remedy? 
And we hear the church say: “Let us 


have a religious revival’; and we hear de- 
tective agencies proclaimed the saviors of 
the republic; and the demand is made that 
all labor leaders resign, and the commercial 
soul heretofore money-mad has become 
blood-mad and cries for revenge, for more 
revelations, more confessions, more indict- 
ments, more victims, more blood. 

What a good thing it would be, now that 
two labor leaders have confessed, for capital 
to come forward and confess; and how hor- 
rifying that confession would be, and how 
shocking would be the revelation of crimes 
of omission and commission, of the crushing 
of the weak and helpless, of the bribing of 
voter, legislator, and judge, of the subsidiz- 
ing of a venal press, of thousands upon 
thousands crippled, mutilated, and murdered 
through negligence and indifference, through 
avarice. and greed! But capital will not con- 
fess. Capital stands for “Law and Order.” 

The American people must awake to the 
fact that a bitter, merciless class war divides 
society. It is a war between those who have 
and those who have not, between property 
and its interests on one hand and life and 
its rights on the other. It is a war with all 
war’s fury. with all its injustice, with all its 
crime-breeding hatreds. 

Where are the seers and prophets of Amer- 
ica? Where are the teachers and guides? 
Where are her intellectual and moral forces? 
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Can the contending classes be compelled to 
adopt civilized methods of warfare? 

_ Not until the reality of the class struggle 
is recognized can a solution be found. Not 
until the principle that every human being 
who wants to work is entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to work shall have become the very 
basis of all our laws and constitutions can 
society be regenerated. All laws, written 
and unwritten, which place property above the 
rights of man must give way. Society owes 
every man an opportunity to live by working. 
It should be the inalienable right of man to 
have access to the means of production. Our 
moral code must be revised The intellec- 
tual elements of America should assert them- 
selves. Meanness and selfishness must not 
be permitted to play havoc with our civili- 
zation. 


MEYER Lonpon. 
New York. 


THE BALLOT A WAY OUT 


The trial of the McNamara brothers at 
Los Angeles has unveiled a most deplorable 
state of affairs. America has come to be 
considered the country where the conflict be- 
tween labor and capital would be settled to 


the mutual benefit of both; but, if this 
hope is to be realized. lawlessness must 
cease. When labor resorts to violence, it 


forfeits the good-will of the American pub- 
lic, and without that support no struggle can 
succeed. Let the leaders who advised the use 
of dynamite be removed from office; they are 
destroying the very forces they seek to 
strengthen. The funds that yet remain of 
the McNamara defense fund could not be 
better used in the cause of real labor than 
to rid its ranks of such unscrupulous leaders 
and guides. 

How, then, can the workingmen fight 
against the overwhelming power of capital? 
The reply is: With the ballot. Surely 22,000,000 
workinymen control the votes of this coun- 
try, and they can right all wrongs through the 
ballot box. The government bows to the will 
of the majority, and a nation that protects 
birds, fishes. forests, and wild animals will 
also stretch its paternal hand to safeguard its 
citizens. The government demanded better 
protection for the railroad man and the 
miner, and immediately the rate of death by 
such accidents was lessened. Let the same 
rule be greatly enlarged, so that no employer 
be allowed to hire men until the government 
has inspected his premises, and certihed that 
all needed precaution has been taken. We 
have fixed the hours in certain states beyond 
which no woman or child may labor. Next, 
let a law be framed to declare a minimum 
wage and hours for all workers. Also, make 
a compulsory arbitration law. In every estab- 
lishment, capital and labor should have a 
representative, the two selecting a third. 

But lasting peace between labor and capital 
is only possible where the true spirit of re- 
ligion holds sway. Better than forcing a 
man by law to respect his workingman is the 
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teaching of religion which emphasizes 
brother-love. The Old Testament, the New 
Testament, Socialism, and all forms of relig- 
ion preach this doctrine; yet how little is it 
practised! This failure must be charged to 
the church and synagogue, whose duty it 
should have been to teach the capitalist that 
the workingman is his brother, and to explain 
to the laborer the true respect for honestly 
acquired wealth. The Bible offers inspira- 
tion enough to the clergymen, and bids them 
champion the cause of tlie needy. But the 
church in the past has not seen its duty to 
do this. Let the ministers of all denomina- 
tions preach real religion, to care for the day 
laborer, and live it by standing together, re- 
gardless of their creeds, in opposition to the 
modern form of slavery, and see how quickly 
the forces of evil will vanish. Then will the 
capitalist see mutual benefit through aiding 
labor, and the workingman will respect the 
just claims of capital. Both will realize that 
neither is independent, each needs the help 
of the other. 
RupoteH I. Corres. 

Pittsburgh. ~ 


SOCIALISM VS. SABOTAGE 


Question: What should be demanded of 
organized labor in putting its house in order? 

ANSWER: There can be no doubt that 
trade unionism and organized labor as such 
cannot be held responsible for the McNamara 
case. On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that the tactics of the old-line trade 
union leaders will sometimes lead to cata- 
strophes of that type—even against the will 
of these leaders. 

And in view of the fact that some old- 
line labor leaders are trying to divert atten- 
tion to themselves by attacking the Socialists, 
we must point to the fact that the McNamaras 
belong to the ultra-conservative wing of the 
trade union movement and have been the 
devout followers of these labor leaders. 

We defended the McNamaras because we 
believed them innocent—as we will defend 
other workingmen again under similar cir- 
cumstances. A man who is accused has the 
right to be considered innocent until proved 
guilty either by the court or by his own con- 
fession. 

But the truth is that a “pure and simple” 
trade union leader is often only a step re- 
moved from syndicalism, sabotage, slugging, 
and violence. With the conservative labor 
union the result of a strike is everything. 
The memhers of such a union know no other 
weapon than the strike or the boycott. If 
they lose a big strike, then the existence of 
the organization is in danger. In order to 
avoid this danger, the leaders must some- 
times go to extremes. 

The Socialist view of the class struggle is 
different. With the Socialist, a strike or a 
boycott is simply a little incident in the great 
struggle for the emancipation of labor. And 
the lost strike is often much more useful 
than the strike that was won by foul means. 
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It will in every instance arouse the dormant 
class-consciousness. It naturally points to 
the law-making machinery as_a means to 
better the condition of labor. It shows that 
brains are more effecive than brick-bats, es- 
pecially in a political democracy. 

In Germanic countries, thanks to Socialism, 
the anarchist tactics” never got a foothold. 
And even in the Latin and Slavic countries 
the anarchists are held down by the Social- 
ists. 

In this respect the McNamara case may, 
after all, help to clarify and enlighten the 
labor movement. ; 

But organized labor must put its house in 
order by dispensing with such leaders as still 
adhere to the old tactics, which readily lead 
to terrorism whenever the strike is in danger 
of being lost. Organized labor must learn 
that the scene of the battle has very largely 
shifted from the economic field to the politi- 
cal field, and that the workingman must also 
resort to the ballot in order to improve his 
condition. 

Question: How should we overhaul the 
law (or governmental machinery) so that the 
wage-earner who singly or collectively acts 
within it shall be strong and not weak in 
securing for himself substantial justice? 

ANSWER: This is a difficult question for a 
man who is not a lawyer to answer. Before 
anything practical can be done, the working 
class must have at least some hold on the 
law-making machinery. The workingman 
cannot reasonably expect laws in their favor 
from their opponents, nor from the men who 
represent their enemies, the capitalist class, 
in the legislatures. 

Victor L. BERGER. 

Washington. 


ONE ANSWER 


For a Socialist, there can be hardly more 
than one answer to the questions proposed 
by Ture Survey as to the labor movement 
after the McNamara case: the wage-workers 
can serve themselves and the country best by 
uniting in a political party that defines their 
group interests and through which they can 
make their demands effective at the polls. 

Their only alternative is the strike, supple- 
mented on the one hand by lobbying either 
at the doors of legislatures in which they are 
unrepresented or at the insidious banquets 
spread for them by their masters, and on the 
other by such unsocial and ineffective guerilla 
warfare as has just flared to a sensational 
climax in the confession of the McNamaras. 

The strike, indispensable in the past and 
still often indispensable, is at best a crude 
instrument in a democracy; it bears heavily 
and wastefully upon the workers themselves 
and upon the community at large, and as a 
sole reliance is incapable of reaching the un- 
derlying causes of industrial hostility. 

The only effective instrument for the at- 
tainment of substantial justice in a democ- 
racy is the political party. The strength of 
the manufacturers has been in their control 
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of political parties, the strength of the mer- 
chant traders has been in their control of 
these same parties; the weakness of the wage- 
workers, including the rapidly growing group 
of salaried employes, has been and is in their 
failure to develop a political party through 
which they might have adequate representa- 
tion in the councils of the nation. 

So long as the wage-workers acquiesce in 
political and therefore in economic depend- 
ency, so long as they are content to rely for 
the advancement of their interests upon their 
ability to appeal to “the good-will of the 
wealthy” or upon intimidation, so long as 
they fail to assume their full responsibilities 
as citizens in a democracy and hold aloof 
from the political party which represents their 
cause and which they should develop and con- 
trol, their prospects of securing social and 
political justice will be very little greater than 
those possessed by the chattel slaves before 
the Civil War. 


New York. 


THE HOUSE DIVIDED 


The vital and arresting point in this affair 
is its disclosure of a state of internecine 
war in our civilization. In America there is 
not one nation but two, as in every other 
country where modern industrialism has 
brought forth its perfect work—roughly, a 
mudsill nation at the bottom, with a privi- 
leged, a leisure nation at the top. And this 
lower nation of America feels more closely at 
one with its mudsill comrades of Europe than 
with the upper nation here. A class struggle 
exists—a fact glaringly obvious except to 
them whose eyes are bleared by self-interests. 
An idle class is more effectually sundered 
in its mental and moral outfittings from a 
worker class than are two diverse national- 
ities. And this discrepancy is being aug- 
mented daily by economic laws at work, 
ruthless and impersonal as a force of nature. 
Political democracy, married to an indus- 
trialism owned by the few, is illegitimate 
union, basely unnatural, and will have none 
but a bastard progeny. To-day some live 
without working, while others work without 
living—a posture of affairs grotesquely im- 
practicable in a state whose corner-stone 
flares forth the affirmation that all men are 
born free to become equal. In an echo of 
words spoken by one of our country’s wisest, 
America cannot exist part idle and part in- 
dustrial; for all idleness is at the expense 
of industry, and this the industrious are 
beginning to discover. 


Rosert W. BrueEre. 


Bouck WuHitr. 
Brooklyn. 


THE PUBLIC AND INDUSTRY 


It is fortunate when dynamiters are forced 
to confess by irresistible evidence so that 
other men who would plot to destroy prop- 
erty and life in the dark may know that they 
cannot expect to escape detection. But bad 
as dynamiting is, it is a comparatively small 
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feature of our present-day history. We must 
not allow it to divert attention from the 
continuous processes and methods that are 
daily depressing our vitality and standards. 
The responsibility does not rest merely on 
employers and employes. The general public 
seeking to get the most for their money, satis- 
fied with a narrow passive righteousness, and 
carelessly lacking in interest in their neigh- 
bors except when stirred by direct attack on 
their own supposed rights, only dimly realize 
the extent of growing evils which threaten 
national life. 

Labor questions must be dealt with in an 
intelligent and practical way or our national 
vitality. physical and moral, will be sapped. 
They affect every one of us; we all must share 
in the responsibility for the harm that is 
being done; no one of us can shift the bur- 
den by pleading ignorance. The startling sins 
of the wicked few are as nothing in com- 
parison with the sins of omission of the 
many who think themselves righteous. 

The first step toward any improvement is 
knowledge of facts. Those who know what 
is happening must persistently work to get the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth widely 
spread in simple form and in a way that will 
command attention. At this time there is no 
department of government that is of greater 
importance than that which deals with labor 
questions. Only government can get at the 
whole truth through its power to compel tes- 
timony and enter private premises. All who 
want improvement in labor conditions on a 
basis that will be fair to all concerned—to 
employers and employes and the general pub- 
lic—should concentrate effort on the estab- 
lishment of departments in every state that 
will thoroughly and impartially study labor 
conditions, inform the public, enforce the 
laws. These departments must be under the 
direction of commissions, in order that a fairly 
all-round point of view may be insured. and 
the public must insist that they shall be 
manned by fearless, fair-minded, sensible, un- 
selfish leaders. With a single head such a 
department is likely to be controlled by par- 
tisan or political influence. liberal appro- 
priations must be made so that these com- 
missions may have adequate and efficient staffs 
for law enforcement, investigation, and pub- 
licity. Without adequate equipment they will 
merely encourage in the public a sense of 
security; we are too easily satisfied with 
putting good laws on the statute book and 
not providing the means for proper enforce- 
ment. I believe that only by commissions 
shall we learn comprehensively the real truth 
as to labor conditions and lay a foundation 
for discovering proper remedies. 

Wisconsin has set a good example in es- 
tablishing her industrial commission with 
three commissioners. If it is boldly supported 
and keenly watched by the whole people, 
whom it is created to serve, it will be one 
of the most powerful agents in the state’s 
spiritual growth, 


New York. 


Joun M. GLENN. 
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THE PREFERENTIAL SHOP 


The crime of the McNamaras vividly il- 
lustrates the distorted view and the perper- 
ate extreme to which some of the union labor 
men have felt themselves driven. While it 
for the time discredits the unions, it cer- 
tainly raises the question as to whether the 
wisest policy of the employers is not to rec- 
ognize the rights of their employes with a 
sympathy born of knowledge of their wants. 

In any large industry, dealing with the 
workmen must be done collectively, and it is 
to the interest of employers to encourage the 
formation of unions and then closely co- 
operate with them, as is now being done in 
the cloak-making industry of New York. 
The plan under which they are operating, 
known as the preferential shop, concedes the 
right of the men to organize and to ask for 
union hours, union rates of wages, and union 
sanitary conditions; moreover, the employers, 
recognizing the necessity of a strong union, 
agree to prefer union labor when engaging 
workers, and to urge those who do not be- 
long to the union to join the union. On the 
other hand, the rights of the non-union man 
are recognized in that he may be employed 
in the shops where union labor is preferred, 
and that when so employed he is to receive 
the same pay and to work under the same 
conditions: and the same hours as the union 
man. This plan, which was suggested by 
Louis D. Brandeis, and which has been in 
successful operation for over a year, has 
made good feeling take the place of distrust 
and hatred. It has led to a great improve- 
ment in the sanitary conditions and_ the 
safety of the workmen, and has produced 
a stability of the utmost value to the industry. 

May the tragedy at Los Angeles turn our 
minds to this kind of a solution of the labor 
question, humane and brotherly, and econom- 
ically sound. 

Wm. Jay SCHIEFFELIN. 

New York. 


THE LAW AND THE COURTS 


Only on THe Survey’s second question 
have I any first-hand knowledge and there- 
fore any opinion to express. That opinion is 
as follows: 

Lincoln Steffens’s assertion that “conditions 
are bringing healthy good-tempered boys to 
believe that the only recourse for improving 
the conditions of the wage-earner is to use 
dynamite against property and life” is in- 
correct so far as concerns conditions of the 
law and the courts—and so incorrect as to be 
grotesque. Such supposed conditions might 
be due cither to the state of the law or to the 
personnel of the courts. (1) As for the law, 
there is today in no field a discrimination 
against the laborer. the employe, or the labor- 
union. The one exception is the law of em- 
ployers’ liability for industrial injuries; and 
this injustice, inherited from a past genera- 
tion, is being cured by legislation as rapidly 
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as careful thinking will permit. Another ex- 
ception might have been found, twenty years 
ago, in the boycott law; but it has now disap- 


peared substantially everywhere, under the 
peaceful “light of reason.” Legislation on 
factory hygiene is still needed; but so 1s 


other hygiene legislation. There is no dis- 
crimination in the law of arrest; the outcry 
about the Indianapolis “kidnapping” was base- 
less; the same law and method of arrest ap- 
plies and is proper in all cases. (2) As to 
the courts, there were once many and are 
still a few judges who have strong prejudices 
against union labor. But there are also 
judges with prejudices against capitalists and 
employers. Judges Sanborn and Caldwell, of 
the federal bench, are types of these opposite 
extremes. ‘l’or the judges as a whole, no 
such assertion can be made. 

But our justice is defective at countless 
points? Assuredly, and many of us in the 
legal profession are working night and day 
to cure those defects. But those defects do 
not discriminate against labor, or union labor, 
as such. They bear as hard on others, and 
on everybody. All honest men have equal 
reason to be zealous in removing them. 

THe Survey's second question is therefore 
to be answered thus: Except for legislation 
on industrial insurance and perhaps factory 
hygiene, the overhauling which is needed 
by the law and its machinery to secure sub- 
stantial justice for all is not due to any pres- 
ent discrimination against the wage-earner. 


JouHn H. WicMmoreE. 
Evanston, III. 


THE OLD ERROR 


The announcement that the McNamaras 
have confessed their guilt is a sickening 
moral shock to those who had believed in 
their innocence. There is much that one is 
tempted to say, but I have time now only 
to point out that their desperate and cruel 
crime was based on an old error, the funda- 
mental error of thinking that there are cir- 
cumstances which justify force and brutal- 
ity and violence. 

All the brutality, all the violence in civil- 
ization are based on that error, including of- 
ficial brutality and violence; and no cause 
can succeed, no people can become really 
great until they Icarn that, as Tolstoy says, 
there are no such circumstances. 

There is no more good in dynamite than 
there is in Pinkerton bullets, for instance; 
no more good in assassination than there is 
in hanging, and no difference between them; 
tLey are all the same. 

It is another betrayal of the cause of labor, 
and labor’s enemies will take advantage of 
it, despite the protestations some of them 
made at the opening of the drama that it 
involved only the guilt or innocence of in- 
dividuals, and not the justice of a cause. 

In that, of course, they were correct, al- 
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though the vast background was always 
there, and against it the mighty protagonists 
could be seen in their struggle. 

But the fact that its leaders have com- 
mitted awful crimes does not prove that the 
cause of labor is unjust. It has been be- 
trayed over and over again in its history; it 
must have learned that so much more is ex- 
pected of it morally than is expected of priv- 
ilege, in whose name so many crimes have 
been committed down the centuries; and it 
will do now what it has done on so many 
pitiful, on so many tragic occasions, before 
this; it will get up and go on towards jus- 
tice and the light. 


Toledo, O. 


BRAND WHITLOCK. 


THEIR QUESTION AND OURS 


Otis and Steffens both are right. It is im- 
possible to tolerate lawlessness, for along that 
line lies ruin both for American democracy 
and for the cause of labor. Organized labor 
must pitilessly rid itself of the terrorists. On 
the other hand, how laborers fare in their 
dealings with employers is not their question 
only; it is our question. For no system is 
a success if under it the great body of work- 
ingmen are not sharing proportionately in 
the gains of economic progress—if they 
are dropping toward the rear of the so- 
cial procession. I believe in focusing the 
intelligence and conscience of organized so- 
ciety upon the labor question, and I believe 
in the free use of rational laws to bet- 
ter the lot of labor. We do not yet know 
how far law may be used to the advantage of 
labor, but at least we can adopt the labor 
legislation which has proved itself successful 
and salutary in other parts of the world. And 
we can limit this vast influx of immigrants, 
which obliges American workingmen to sell 
their labor in an open market, while the rest 
of us dispose of our services in a naturally 
protected market. 


Madison, Wis. 


UNIONISM AND UNIONISM 


The dynamiting of the Los Angeles Times 
building was not merely the isolated act of an 
irresponsible pervert, but was the outcome of 
conditions which inhere in the American in- 
dustrial and social situation. No solution of 
the problem which it presents, therefore. can 
be founded on sentiment or passion. We must 
seek the remtedy, if there be one. through a 
better understanding of the general situation 
and causes which were responsible for the 
act. 

The first step in this direction is to discrim- 
inate clearly between unionism and unionism. 
These McNamara outrages are commonly at- 
tributed to “American unionism,” and as a 
result of them “organized labor” is called 
upon “to put its house in order.” Such state- 
ments simplv blind men to the real nature of 
the case. There is no such thing as “Ameri- 


Epwarp A. Ross. 
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can unionism,” meaning by that phrase a com- 
mon type or organic entity. What we have 
instead is a series of union types almost as 
distinct in their character, ideals, and methods 
as the various types of business units, and 
with little more mutual responsibility. The 
McNamara brothers and their ilk are not the 
representatives of unionism as such, but of 
a predatory type of unionism, and the key 
to the problem which their acts present is to 
be found in the “character of this peculiar 
union type and the causes which have de- 
veloped it. 

The predatory union is the analogue of 
predatory capital. It is led by men who have 
fought and schemed their way to a domin- 
ating position with little regard for the rights 
and welfare of their fellows or the legitimacy 
of their methods. Its rank and file have 
commonly been driven into it by cut-throat 
competition. Its sole purpose is more, more, 
more now for its members, and the devil 
take the public. Its higher officers are ir- 
responsible bosses who have no respect for 
law, and whose followers know little and care 
nothing about the methods used, so long as 
the bosses “deliver the goods.’ It has no 
principles, it seeks combination now with the 
employers and now with labor. Its soie guide 
is immediate expediency. It wars not on 
capital but on society. Its minor weapons 
are the bribe and the black-jack. Its “heroes” 
persuade with the gun and the infernal ma- 
chine, 

The elimination of this type of unionism 
is the real problem that confronts us. To 
solve this problem we must get back of the 
thing itself to the causes which produce it. 
What is it, then, that gives rise to predatory 
unionism in American society? To answer 
this question fully would require a careful 
overhauling of our whole system of industry, 
of rights, and of morals. The following, how- 
ever, are obviously significant causes: 


1. The attitnde of the radical employers and of 
a good part of the nublie toward labor and lahor’s 
“rights.” The radical employer is unconsciously 
the most class-conscious member of society. Ie 
naively identifies his interest with the interest of 
society as a whole. Tle has a definite viewpoint, 
and the property rights. the rules of the indus- 
trial and social game. which the employing class 
has built up and crystallized into law and ecnstom, 
represent to him absolute right and justice. It 
does not seem possible for him to conceive that 


there may be other legitimate viewpoints be- 
sides his own, and other legitimate standards, 
therefore. of right and justice. So. when the 


workers make demands which run counter to the 
rights and rules which his class has established, 
he is nonplussed, Ile can onlv set if down to 
knavery or foolishness. To him, therefore, the 
workers are fools and their leaders knaves. and 
he uncompromisingly resists their demands as 
violations of the sacred rights of the employer 
and of property. ‘Thus he fosters class feeling, 
and forces labor organizations constantly towards 


non-peaceful and illegal attitudes and methods. 
For example, because he can not wnderstand 
that a “group standard of living’ may be as 


legitimate a matter for protection as a normal 
rate of profit. he and his. fellows enact for Log 
Angeles an anti-picketing law, and thus take 
from the workers the main legal weapon which 
they have for use against cut-throat wage com- 
petition. 

2. The organization and conduct of industry 
which penalizes the worker for increase of out- 
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ut and effort, and forces him to suffer positive 
oss for every gain of society through industrial 
improvements. The worker is informed ou every 
hand that the only way in which he can increase 
his income Is by increasing his efficiency and 
output. But bitter experience has taught him 
that speeding up means a lowering of the piece 
rate, and that increased output by the members 
of his group means either increased profits which 
may be invested in other lines of enterprise as @ 
demand for outside labor, or a fall of prices 
which results not in a raising of his wages but 
of the real wages and proijts of outside labor 
and consumers. Ile knows “by experience also 


that improved methods, new processes and ma- 
chinery which increase output and profits, 
usually do not add to his wages, but on the 


contrary threaten the displacement of his labor, 
the loss of his job, and an enforced search for 
work on a lower plane of competition. Under 
these circumstances, is it any wonder that a 
type of unionism is developed that has little 
regard for industrial progress, and that seeks its 
own immediate well-being regardless of the in- 
terests of that society which has only penalties 
to offer for serving its interests? 

3. The example of predatory capital. And 
when the worker, thus condemned as a fool, thus 
eonvinced that increased effort and industrial tin- 
provements recoil in penalties upon him, sees 

redatory capital growing beyond the power of 

is organization to engage it in equal combat by 

legitimate methods, fattening upon monopoly. de- 
fying the law. and escaping its penalties by in- 
fiuence and technical delays, surely the ideal 
conditions have been amply created for the de- 
velopment of predatory capital's counterpart, the 
predatory union. 

Respect, indeed. ig due under such circumstances 
to the great body of labor organizations which 
look to the welfare of their fellows, which main- 
tain a temperate spirit, which condemn violence, 
and seck their ends by peaceful and law-abiding 
methods. 


If there is any virtue in this fragmentary 
analysis, certain conclusions looking toward 
the avoidance of violent union acts, such as 
those committed by the McNamara brothers, 
follow almost as a matter of course. 

The first remedial measure is to identify 
and isolate this type of predatory unionism, 
that it may be proceeded against with all the 
force which is in the law and public opinion. 
How can this be done? Not by imputing 
such acts to unionism as such; not by calling 
on “organized labor to put its house in order.” 
Such crude and uwndiscriminating talk can 
have but this effect: to blur the distinction 
between legitimate and predatory unionism in 
the minds of the workers, to drive the legiti- 
mate types of unionism i..to the attitude of 
half-identifying their interests with those of 
the predatory type—as was actually done in 
this McNamara affair. It is a case which 
demands understanding, and education both 
of the worker and of the employer. The 
worker must be taught to distinguish be- 
tween unionism and unionism, so that he 
may not be led to feel that his union and his 
interests are attacked when society proceeds 
against the degenerate labor organizations 
and men. 

On the other hand, the employer must be 
wrenched loose from his narrow feudalistic 
absolutism. He must be taught the modern 
theory of rights. He must be made to alter 
his scale of values with respect to human 
life and property. Above all he must be 
made to see that right and wrong, good and 
had, are largely matters of viewpoint; that 
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the worker’s viewpoint, like his own, is the 
inevitable outcome of working and living 
conditions, and that from the worker’s view- 
point the aims, demands, and methods of 
organized labor are just as well thought out, 
just as legitimate, just as true, just as im- 
portant, as are the aims and methods of 
capitalistic enterprise to the employer. He 
must learn that if he would change labor’s 
attitude he must go behind the men and 
change the conditions which make them what 
they are. , 

Without this broader understanding, this 
more reasonable attitude, this study of causes, 
on the part of the employer and the public, 
it is futile to talk about “overhauling the law 
or the governmental machinery so that the 
worker may be strong and not weak in se- 
curing for himself substantial justice.” 

Just one further suggestion. The push to- 
ward predatory unionism comes in large part 
from the lack of effective machinery for the 
redress of labor’s legitimate grievances 
through political action. ‘lhe remedy for 
anarchy and “direct action” is the use of 
the ballot. What this country needs is a real 
and a strong labor party which can be de- 
pended upon to voice labor’s attitude and to 
work effectively for remedial legislation in 
its interests. We should therefore welcome 
the present beginnings of such a movement, 
or at least grant it a fair hearing and a 
fair opportunity to demonstrate what it can 


do. z Rosert L. Hoxte. 
Chicago. 


JOINT BOARDS OF CONTROL THE WAY 
OUT 


Within the past sixty years the United 
States has changed from an agricultural and 
trading nation into an industrial one. This 
change has been so rapid and the develop- 
ment in industry so tremendous that there 
has been neither time nor opportunity for 
the men who have taken part in it to become 
properly trained for their duties. The result 
has been the application of crude methods of 
organization and management, which worked 
only when accompanied by severe means of 
enforcement. Force generates resistance, and 
those who had to put up with these condi- 
tions naturally resented their treatment and 
used such means as circumstances offered to 
alleviate it. 

Such a situation usually developes a serious 
crisis before concerted and intelligent action 
is taken to ameliorate it. It has been a per- 
fectly natural and logical development in 
this industrial war that dynamite should have 
become the ultimate weapon, when all others 
had failed. To those who have been partici- 
pants in or students of the strife, its char- 
acter has been well understood. Out of this 
situation has arisen a type of leader who 
thrives through the existence of acute war- 
fare. and who sees that it is maintained in 
order that he may make good, and hold his 
job. This is true in the armies of both an- 
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tagonists in the strife. It could not be other- 
wise. 

The only good that can now come from a 
complete disclosure of such methods is in 
the enlightenment of the public to the true 
situation. If this can be done, so as to show 
the defects of the present system, and point 
out more effective ways by which employer and 
employe may come to a better working basis, 
much may be accomplished. As we are learn- 
ing that it is a waste of time and money to 
support an army and navy to enforce the 
fallacious principle that “might makes right” 
between nations, so we must apply the sub- 
stitute that “nothing is settled until it is set- 
tled right” in industry, and that it requires 
conference, and the consideration by each of 
the other side’s point of view, in order to 
determine what is right for all concerned. 

The education of the employer in the fun- 
damental economic principles of organization 
and management is one of the prime neces- 
sities of the day in this new industrial era. 
The colleges fortunately are becoming alive 
to this necessity. The press, by giving space 
to the utterances of the students of the prob- 
lems involved, is educating the general public 
in the same direction. 

Only by taking into account the expe- 
riences of the past, where each of the two 
parties to the issue considered only his own 
interest, and readjusting conditions so that 
these parties can come together to consider 
each other’s rights, can the ultimate solution 
of the trouble be obtained. 

In the arrangement now reached in the 
cloakmakers’ industry in New York city, 
where there has been formed a joint board of 
control, composed of representatives of the 
employer, employe, and the public, I think I 
see the nucleus of a movement which, if 
properly directed and intelligently managed, 
is destined to be a pioneer in the right direc- 


tion. 
Hie Hoe), PORTER: 
New York. 


STRIKE VS CIVIL USAGE 


The vindication of the law is, of course, a 
necessary consequence of the crimes that 
have been committed in connection with the 
McNamara case; but I regard the mere pros- 
ecution of these men and their associates as 
of small importance compared with the good 
that must result from the concentration of 
the public mind upon the iniquities of the 
leadership of a large section of organized 
labor throughout the world. It is time that 
the public realized that it has wasted too much 
sympathy on labor movements and that steps 
were taken to make labor organizations con- 
form to the same rules of conduct as other 
associations. 

_ The strike has been regarded by a_ very 
large proportion of the public as a legitimate 
weapon, to be tiséd by the laboring classes at 
any time that any grievance, real or imag- 
inery, arose. To my mind no man has the 
right to strike; that is, to leave the work of 
his employer before the expiration of the time 
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for which he has engaged himself to serve. I 
can not understand why the buying and selling 
of labor is in any way different from the 
buying and selling of any commodity; and, 
to my mind, the failure of one party to live 
up to his bargain should be as actionable in 
the case of labor agreements as of any other 
kind of contracts. As chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the General Arbitration 
Board of the New York Building Trades, I 
was engaged for more than five years in the 
adjustment of nearly all of the disputes that 
arose in inter-trade relations between the 
thirty or more trade unions affiliated with that 
board and the employers’ association of the 
same board; and I may say that my expe- 
rience there teaches me beyond peradventure 
that there is no dispute than can arise between 
employer and employed, or between union 
and union, that cannot be settled by fair- 
minded men without recourse to forcible 
measures of any kind. 

The strike is an unnecessary and should be 
by statute an illegal weapon. It is just as 
possible to adjust labor disputes and differ- 
ences through civil courts of one kind or 
another as it is to adjust any other type of 
dispute or difference. Why not? What a 
spectacle our civilization would make of itself 
if we resorted to force to bring about an 
adjustment of breaches of contract! But we 
go along day by day and permit the laboring 
classes to use forcible methods in the settle- 
ment of their grievances, and we put up with 
any amount of inconvenience and loss of time 
and even money when a labor organization 
“ties up” the railway service, or the express 
service, or the street cleaning service. Can 
anvone tell why? It is because it has become 
axiomatic that laboring people have the right 
to strike; and they have no such right, where 
we measure “right” as the moral attitude 
that one man should hold to another. Society 
has established these “rights” pretty thor- 
oughly in all human relations except those 
between employer and employed. Society 
has set up courts and provided rules whereby 
the rights of individuals and co-operation of 
every kind may be maintained, excepting the 
rights of the individuals and co-opera- 
tion of the labor world. These have been 
permitted to make their own rules and carry 
out their own ideas by any method they see 
fit. regardless of the convenience or loss of 
the employer or of the public, yea, even 
to the use of dynamite. 

No one in his senses denies the working- 
man the right to organize and maintain unions 
or any other association he sees fit; but he 
should be amenable to the rules that govern 
all other civil relations; and if the way has 
not been provided for his relief the way 
should be made, that his grievance may be 
promotly heard and his rights fully main- 
tained. whether he petitions as an individual 
or through an association to which he may 
belong. 

The public has been too patient and too 
long-suffering, but perhaps the public has 
reaped only as it has sown. It has failed 
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to take hold of this problem and find a solu- 
tion for it. But the problem is no longer 
academic. If the intricate and complicated 
disputes of the thirty-three unions of the New 
York building trades can be settled without 
resort to strike, and that fact has been con- 
clusively proved, the way can be found for 
the settlement of all labor disputes. It will 
be said that there have been strikes in spite 
of the arbitration board. That is true, but for 
every strike that has been called, a score of 
disputes have been adjusted without such re- 
course, and there has been no justification 
even for the strikes that have been called. 
The restraining power has not been sufficient, 
although the court itself has been competent 
enough. ; 

Perhaps, therefore, these outrages on the 
part of organized labor that find their cul- 
mination in the McNamara confession will 
produce lasting good—not, however, as they 
have hoped, by giving labor a larger scope, 
but by confining labor to the definite and 
fixed lines of civil usage and by the estab- 
lishment of provisions for their regulation 
and conduct and relief. 

Ross Francis TucCKER, 

New York. 


ASCERTAIN THE UNDERLYING CAUSE 


In the midst of our indignation over the 
unpardonable crimes of trade union leaders 
disclosed at Los Angeles, should not our 
statesmen and thinkers seek to ascertain the 
underlying causes of this widespread, deliber- 
ate outburst of crimes of violence? 

What was it that led men like the McNa- 
maras really to believe that the only recourse 
they had for improving the condition of the 
wage-earner was to use dynamite against prop- 
erty and life? Certainly it was not individual 
depravity. 

Was it not because they, and men like them, 
believed that the wage-earner, acting singly 
or collectively. is not strong enough to secure 
substantial justice? 

Is there not a causal connection between 
the development of these huge, indomitable 
trusts and the horrible crimes now under in- 
vestigation ? 

Are not these huge trusts large contributing 
causes to these crimes—unintelligent expres- 
sions of social unrest? Is it not irony to 
speak of the equality of opportunity in a 
country cursed with their bigness? 

Louis D. BRANDEIS. 

Boston. 


FIRST: A HOUSE 


The radical tendency in the present-day 
labor movement is the direct result of the 
unreasonable and wunreasoning attitude of 
some employer’s associations with reference 
to trades unionism. 

Organized labor has made many mistakes, 
but it is not peculiar in this regard. Or- 
ganized capital has sinned ever more deeply 
and with less excuse. Organized labor repre- 
sents men—organized capital represents 
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money. Labor represents flesh and blood— 
and demands a living. Capital represents 
vested interests—and demands dividends. 
Labor has always been more important than 
capital and entitled to greater consideration. 
This is not the doctrine of an “agitator.” It 
was taught by Abraham Lincoln, who regard- 
ed such problems from an eminently sane 
viewpoint. - 

Let it be admitted that organized labor 
shall “put its house in order.” But, first of 
all, let it be conceded that organized labor 
shall have a house. The almost fanatical 
attempt to put organized labor out of busi- 
ness has resulted in bitterness of the kind 
which must inevitably result in Los Angeles 
tragedies. Let it be frankly admitted that 
most employers’ associations are organized 
to exterminate trades unions—not only bad 
trades unions, but all trades unions. The 
lawyer-secretaries of manufacturers’ associa- 
tions and citizens’ alliances are fattening on 
the unholy propaganda which they are con- 
ducting, most of them making mountains of 
evil-trades-union mole-hills, saying mever a 
word about the moral and ethical value of 
organized labor. 

It’s all right to demand that organized 
labor shall “purge its ranks of lawless 
methods, principles, purposes, and persons,” 
but, by the same token, let employers in 
their associations set their workingmen a 
better example. The greatest anarchists in 
America today are not the men in the ranks 
of organized labor. The most dangerous 
anarchists in this country are high in the 
councils of commerce and finance. 

The moral responsibility of the solution of 
the industrial problem rests as squarely upon 
the shoulders of the employers as it rests 
upon the working men. A mercly negative 
policy will not suffice. Employers of labor 
must present a constructive program which 


‘involves an absolutely square deal to every 


man. 

If they decline to give justice to the work- 
er; if they decline to recognize the men in 
the organizations which they themselves have 
constituted; if they insist upon exterminating 
these organizations: then there is only one 
alternative—Socialism. 

If the interests of the employer and the 
employe are identical, then workingmen 
should be persuaded of it. If their interests 
are not identical. the sooner we find it out, 
the better; for this knowledge will clear the 
atmosphere of some very vague and cloudy 
thinking. 


New York CHARLES STELZLE. 


ECONOMIC TRIBUNALS NEEDED 


Organized labor should do its utmost to 
entrust leadership only to men of sound 
character, sober judgment, and capacity for 
self-effacement. Conditions in labor circles— 
this goes without saying—are not different 
from those prevailing in the circles of the 
employers of labor. In both camps the con- 
viction prevails that the interests of the one 
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factor and force in the industrial world are 
opposed to those of the other. As yet the 
crude social theory of the early British econ- 
omists that sellishness is the natural and 
theretore always most efficient method of ob- 
taiming success and getting results is the 
creed which, more blindly accepted than ever 
was dogma of church, inspires action and 
attitude on both sides of the imagined indus- 
trial boundary. It is assumed that a state of 
war exists. Practically such state of war 


does exist. And the theory which is in vogue 
in both camps is that such state is un- 
avoidable and necessarily involved in the 


very constitution of things. 
flames passion. It engenders bitterness. As 
bitterness increases, brutality—the original 
sin transmitted to man from his prehuman 
ancestors—pushes to the front. In war every- 
thing is fair. Even noble impulses under the 
pall of this misconception inspire actions that 
conflict with the well-being of society as a 
whole. laith always and everywhere had its 
fanatics and its martyrs. The faith that the 
cause of the downtrodden is just, the sus- 
picion that its justice is denied by the might- 
ier—the men who are regarded as the bene- 
ficiaries of the injustice under which the 
weaker suffer—cannvot but engender a state 
of mind among enthusiasts first, and then a 
code of conduct among fanatics, that if not 
checked in time will induce resort to vio- 
lence and suggest recourse to explosives 
without the least regard for the life and the 
property of others, even though these be in- 
nocent bystanders, as it were. Psychologists 
know that conscience is neither uniform nor 
of one universal language. Conscience is the 
speech of the society in which we move and 
have our being. Prophets of the truth as 
yet unborn, but about to be born tomorrow, 
are the chosen spokesmen of a new conscience 
lifted to new declarations as yet not incor- 
porated in social feeling and conduct. In our 
da~ of social warfare conscience is under the 
dominancy of class interest and class senti- 
ment and class solidarity. What men care 
for is the approval of their fellows. [ut fel- 
lowship is circumscribed by class lines. To 
serve his set is the ruling ambition of the 
devoted fanatic. He courts even the martyr’s 
crown and finds his reward in the approval of 
his class associates. This explains the motives 
of men who do not hesitate to steep their 
hands in blood when the cause of their class 
seems to their thinking to justify the deed 
which society at large cannot but detest as 
dastardly. Our conditions have produced one- 
sided thinking on social relations. For these 
conditions the responsibility is not exclusively 
with the sellers of labor. The purchaser of 
this precious commodity has done his part 
in producing the mental and moral atmos- 
phere of the pernicious compositions of 
which we are oblivious until the flash of 
dynamite reveals to our frightened eye the 
horrible inhumanity with which it is sur- 
charged. War is the ultimate ratio. Neglect 


\War always in- 
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and obstinacy have occupied the seat of power 
altogether too unconcernedly in these days. 
Small wonder that fanatics of class interest 
despair. of securing justice and under this 
bitter sentiment come to cherish the belef 
that only one way is leit to get a hearmy, 
namely, the resort to arms. ‘this has been 
the temper and the motive of the propagand- 
ist of practical anarchy. It has been. the pian 
of action of the revolutionist. It goes with- 
out saying that organized society cannot pact 
with this mood. Jt must repress a by all the 
means at its command which the law provides. 
Labor cannot hope to retain the sympathies 
of the nation unless its leaders do their part 
in curbing the fanaticism and the misguided 
zeal of its impatient propagandists. Lven in 
speech it must cultivate self-restraint.  Kva- 
son, not passion, must duminate its declara- 
tions. Justice never needs the words that 
consume, even if its cause cannot be pre- 
sented without warmth of feeling and earn- 
estness of conviction. 

Lut this brings up the corresponding duty 
of the other army.: Let employers cultivate 
the virtues which they expect laborers to 
manifest. Let them learn to lay aside the 
perilous notion that their relations with labor 
are those indigenous to a state of permanent 
and relentless warfare. War is the condition 
of primitive society. Slowly other agencies 
have evolved for the decision of disputes. 
Private warfare is now everywhere replaced 
by public and peaceful machinery of judic- 
ial decision and arbitration. Even nations 
have begun to understand the desirability of 
activizing similar agencies for the settling of 
national controversies. Why not capital and 
labor? They are brothers, and brothers at 
that totally unlike Esau and Jace’, Arbitra- 
tion is the solution of the vexed perplexity. 
It is the preventive of such deplorable oc- 
currences as have stirred the nation recently. 
The law must provide the machinery for ar- 
bitration. Now, private agreement failing, 
disputants may go into court. Their case is 
heard and adjudicated by the people through 
the trained expert chosen for this task. Ilis 
decision rests on wide experience incorpor- 
ated in the law. Courts of arbitration to 
which both parties shall be legally bound to 
submit their grievances and their controversy 
should be called into being. The customary 
jury may be replaced by a body of experts 
and additional representatives of the public 
at large, men in whom all parties to the dis- 
pute could have confidence. A decision ren- 
dered by a tribunal of this composition would 
never fail of doing justice to all concerned. 
Its decision should be final. Unless in this 
wise war be changed to peaceful and human 
and rational methods of .settling industrial 
disputes, we must be prepared for periodical 
outbreaks, horrible though they are, of the 
spirit of fanatical class devotion and vio- 
lence. 

Emit G. HirscH. 


Chicago. © 


PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT FOR A FED- 
ERAL COMMISSION ON INDUS- | 


TRIAL RELATIONS 


(PRESENTED TO MR. TAFT DECEMBER 30) 


To the President of the United States :— 


The case of the State of California vs. the 
McNamaras is legally closed. 

By coniession of their guilt, the trial has 
been brought to a conclusion swift and in- 
disputable. In all subsequent criminal pro- 
ceedings involving industrial relations, we 
trust that the outcome as to guilt or inno- 
cence will be as clear and decisive. 

But what happens from now on to the Mc- 
Namaras in San Quentin prison does not con- 
cern the American people so profoundly as 
what happened, is happening, and may happen 
to workmen who did not and would not use 
dynamite as a method to secure their ends. 

Their case has not been before the tribunal 
of the law. It comes before a larger tribunal 
—the social conscience of the nation, of which 
the law is only a partial expression. The 
courts accept and interpret the progress which 
society has made; but progress in a democ- 
racy implies the people’s freedom to criti- 
cise and develop the very civilization which 
the courts conserve. 

With our stupendous manufacturing devel- 
opment, the industrial workers assembled in 
many cities exceed by thousands the entire 
populations of whole states a generation ago. 
Our statutes in the main were originally 
enacted for the different conditions existing 
before these industrial changes, and naturally 
such evolution as there has been has been 
dominated by the readily mobilized forces and 
influences controlled by capital. Here, in part, 
lies the explanation of that serious. distrust 
which has come to be felt by great masses of 
workers toward the fabric of our law and 
the structure and control of the machinery 
through which we apply it. 

In order to arrive at the worker’s point of 
view, it is necessary only to review the long 
list of occupational diseases, the failure of 
both employers and the state to prevent them 
or mitigate their effects, the lack of employ- 
ers’ liability laws, the failure to provide ade- 
quate safeguards against accidents in danger- 
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ous vocations, the attacks upon the constitu- 
tionality of laws to shorten the hours of wo- 
men and of workers in certain trades, the re- 
luctance of legislatures to abolish child labor 
—it is necessary only to contrast this dead 
center of the social machinery with the speed 
at which it acts to prevent picketing and riot- 
ing during strikes. The workingman sees the 
club of the officer, the bayonet of the militia 
directed against him in the defense of proper- 
ty, and he believes that the hand of the law, 
strong in the protection of property, often 
drops listless whenever measures are propos- 
ed to lighten labor’s heavy burden. Occas- 
ional and imperfect expressions of this under- 
lying feeling reach the surface. Those who 
dismiss them as sporadic assaults upon the 
judiciary have no appreciation of the depth 
and breadth of the social situation. There is 
profound restlessness among large groups of 
labor who feel that there are no organic ways 
open through which they can act collectively 
with respect to the things that most concern 
them—that they are thwarted when they get 
together for common strength and when, not 
as mutual benefit societies, but as aggrega- 
tions of men, they set out to mind their busi- 
ness. 

Thinking men and women of the nation 
must ask themselves: What channels are open 
to American workmen who, through collec- 
tive effort, seek to better their conditions? 

Are the American people prepared to coun- 
sel violence as the method to be employed— 
force, dynamite, intimidation? The answer 
has been given at Los Angeles: No, and the 
country affirms the judgment. 


Is the channel of political action open? 
The answer of the spirit and institutions of 
the American democracy is—Yes; and, in in- 
creasing numbers, the workmen of the United 
States are each year turning to the ballot as a 
way out. 


But are there not channels open for eco- 
nomic action to secure industrial justice? 
The answer made by great groups of em- 
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ployers and employes who jointly, year in 
and year out, adjust their interests without 
disturbance, and settle their differences with- 
out bitterness, is—Yes. The answer made by 
equally powerful industrial groups, of which 
the structural iron trade is in part a sobering 
example, is—No. 

No: in terms of the labor policy which 
unrestricted capital has deemed itself justi- 
fied to employ on grounds of self-protection. 

No: in terms of discharge of those work- 
men who, refusing to rely for fair play and 
security upon the good-nature of foremen 
and superintendents, have attempted organ- 
ized action. 

No: in terms of spy systems and strike 
breaking organizations equipped to man a job 
and break the backs of local strikes, whether 
or no their cause be just. 

No: in terms of evictions, injunctions, the 
very instruments of our _ self-government 
turned to root out the simplest forms of 
democratic action. 

No: in terms of the economic disfranchise- 
ment of vast groups of American wage- 
earners. 

Who is right? 

The American people as a whole must think 
these things through. Too much hangs on 
them for mere individual conviction to be 
the last word. We need more light. Mind- 
ful, as the undersigned are, of the important 
duty which the department of justice has be- 
fore it, we hold that the criminal court is not 
a sufficient instrument through which the de- 
mocracy can address itself to the economic 
struggle. The federal grand juries may well 
concern themselves with those who have car- 
ried dynamite across state boundaries. We 
want light along a more crucial boundary 
line—the borderland between industry and 
democracy. We want light on that larger law- 
lessness which is beyond the view of the 
criminal court. This is a matter of public 
defence in which we, as a people, should if 
necessary invest as much money as we put 
into a battleship. We appeal to the federal 
government to create a commission, with as 
great scientific competence, staff, resources, 
and power to compel testimony as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission: 

1.—To investigate (and on this point make 
a preliminary report within six months) con- 
ditions of labor during the last six years in 
the structural iron trade, including in the 
study the organizations of employers and em- 


ployes, the methods and purposes of each, 
and the relations of each to the other. 
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2—To gauge the break-down of our ma- 
chinery ot industrial government by tracing” 
the trend of law and judicial decision through 
state and federal courts with respect to labor 
causes (the boycott, the picket, the injunc- 
tion, the strike); and to examine the exact 
economic and legal status of the union, the 
union member, the non-union man, the strike- 
breaker, the tenant of a company house. 


3.—To investigate the economic and social 
cost of strikes to employers, to workmen, 
and to the public. 


4.—To examine and review the rules and 
records of trade unions and employers’ as- 
sociations in their relations to each other; the 
conditions of the trades in which unions are 
strong and those in which no unions exist. 

Nor should such a commission’s work be 
limited to these negative lines. It should be 


commissioned : 


5.—To study and make report on the scope 
and methods and resources of federal and 
state bureaus of labor to the end that they 
may meet permanently those responsibilities 
which through the work of such a commis- 
sion would be more adequately detined. 


6.—To make special and exhaustive study 
into the practicability and working princi- 
ples of schemes of economic government such 
as the trade legislature in the cloak, suit, and 
skirt industry, the joint arbitration board 
which for seven years controlled the New 
York building trades, the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission, the Canadian Industrial 
disputes acts, the minimum wage boards long 
established in Australia and recently intro- 
duced in England. 

Today, as fifty years ago, a house divided 
against itself cannot stand. We have yet to 
solve the problems of democracy in its in- 
dustrial relationships and to solve them along 
democratic lines. On the same vitality, the 
same idealism, the same constructive justice 
of the people which stood the stress of Lin- 
coln’s time, we ground our confidence in pe- 
titioning the President and Congress of the 
United States to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate, study, and consider the grave prob- 
lems of internal statesmanship herein set 
forth. 

WILLIAM J. SCHIEFFELIN JOHN A. FITCH 

HENRY MORGENTHAU PAUL KENNADAY 
LILLIAN D. WALD FLORENCE KELLEY 
OWEN R. LOVEJOY JoHN A. KINGSBURY 
SAMUEL McCunn Linpsay E. R. A. SELIGMAN 

J. HowarD MELISH PAUL U. KELLOGG 
Henry MOSKOWITZ JOHN COLLIER 

ARTHUR P. KELLOGG ROBER1 ERSKINE ELY 
STEPHEN S. WIsD Grorcu FosTER PEABODY 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES LouIs D. BRANDEIS 
FRANK OLIVER HALL FRANK MASON NORTH 
JOHN P. PRTERS 


Epwarp T. DEVINE 
JOHN M. GLENN 


LyMAawn ABBOTT 
CHARLES 8. McF'ARLAND 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE LAW 
SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


The McNamaras are plain, ordinary crim- 
inals, who acted with self-confessed brutal 
disregard of the rights of society. They said 
that their action was necessary to make ef- 
fecdve the principles for which they and their 
associates were lawfully organized. All who 
believe that law rather than the appeal 
to force is sufficient to guarantee the right to 
liberty as well as property deny any such 
necessity. Americans almost without excep- 
tion, including the thousands who belong to 
labor organizations, deny any such necessity. 
‘the McNamaras may well be left to their 
fate. 

‘this is the reasoning of the 
man who has not time to consider more 
than the superfhcial facts of this case 
and the concrete results of the trial at Los 
Angeles that ended so dramatically. It is to 
be hoped, however, that there wall be some 
among those who in divers capacities help to 
mould public opinion—teachers, preachers, 
publicists, or by whatever name they may be 
called—who will ponder over these things 
and find for us their hidden signilicance. 
The profound shock to the finer sensibilities 
of countless thousands in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor alone who responded so readily 
wich their hard-earned savings to the traitor- 
ous call for help from those who at hrst 
plead not guilty of the grievous wrongs 
which they later admitted surely calls for 
some compensating lesson from this trial. 

Only a few months before the tragedy en- 
acted at Los Angeles, the Supreme Court. of 
the United States handed down decisions in 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases 
which. impartially and judicially sifted vol- 
umes of evidence and certified to an equally 
shocking array of facts, according to which 
the paid representatives of organized capital 
and business were guilty of equally ruinous 
and brutal disregard of the rights of society. 
The only difference in the havoc wrought by 
the dynamite which the McNamaras planted 
in Los Angeles and elsewhere and the finan- 
cial ruin accomplished by the agents of the 
Standard Oil and the Tobacco Trusts was that 
in the first case the lives lost numbered a few 
score and the property destroyed a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and in the second the 
property loss must be counted by the millions, 
and homes were broken up and innocent 
women and children included in the thousands 
of lives which unfair business competition 
crushed out by slower and more painful 
methods than dynamite. The same plea of 
necessity for the effective realization of prin- 
ciples was entered. Again Americans almost 
without exception will deny the necessity. 

As one who believes in organized labor and 
equally in organized capital as necessary eco- 
nomic factors in progress, I am interested 
not merely in denying the necessity for the 
condemned methods of the McNamaras, the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts, and all the 
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other labor leaders and trust lawyers in order 
to make the “principles” of organized labor 
or organized capital effective, but far more 
in asking what the legal methods are which 
they ought to have employed and why they 
did not use them. We must not forget that 
the substitute for war—industrial or any 
other kind—and the savagery it involves is 
an appeal to law; and an appeal to law means 
an appeal to the courts which interpret and 
enforce law. If we would teach respect for 
law we must be able to teach respect for 
courts. Faith in Jaw means faith in 
courts. If our courts are not worthy of 
respect, we will never succeed in persuad- 
ing men that the appeal to law is their high- 
est duty to themselves and to society. 

Just here, unfortunately, is where society— 
social organization as it exists in the United 
States to-day—has its turn at confession. 
Within and without the ranks of the legal 
profession, the special guardians of the law, 
we find ample expression of doubt and mis- 
giving. The recall of judges on the one 
hand is the political and radical expression of 
this feeling, and the reform of criminal pro- 
cedure at the other extreme voices an equally 
loud protest from the most conservative mem- 
bers of the bar. Suppose the McNamaras 
had been very much more intelligent and 
philosophical in the business of driving out 
competition and creating artificial monopoly 
in their business, and had had much more 
ample capital back of them. and had retained 
the most expert counsel that money could 
obtain and that the lawless trusts had not 
already secured: what would their counsel 
have told them after studying all the cases 
decided bearing on what labor organizations 
may do lawfully? 

Prof. George G. Groat of Ohio Wesleyan 
University has in some measure furnished 
the basis for an answer to this question in a 
most valuable and timely volume, entitled, 
the Attitude of American Courts in Labor 
Cases, just published by Columbia Univer- 
sity’ No one can read this record. chiefly 
given in the exact words of the judicial de- 
cisions of the past decade, without receiving 
a profound impression that if capitalistic or- 
ganizations have any grievance as to the un- 
certainties of the law and the variableness 
of court decisions as a guide to what they 
may do lawfully, organizations of lahor are 
in a thousandfold greater uncertainty. We 
shall indeed expect the weaker shoulders to 
carry the greater load if we are content to 
remain idle and indifferent in the matter of 
whether our courts catch up with industrial 
and economic changes. 

Decisions which interpret the principles of 
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law in harmony with the real economic prob- 
lems and conditions of a century ago rep- 
resent about the best we find the average 
court able to do. This is indeed too great a 
span for conservatism to ask the wisest and 
most patient classes in society to bridge, and, 
with all its other struggles, the wage-earning 
class is not likely to develop the supreme pa- 
tience and self-control needed for placing its 
reliance in an appeal to law under such con- 
ditions. 

If the significance of the McNamara out- 
rages shall be to direct our attention to the 
reform of the law and legal procedure, to the 
enlightenment of courts in the plainest eco- 
nomic truths, and to the development of legal 
principles to make them contribute to the 
ends of substantial social justice, we can 
afford to bear the shame of the recent ex- 
hibitions of lawlessness in the ranks of both 
capital and labor with which we have aston- 
ished the entire civilized world; and organ- 
ized labor, which seems to have suffered 
most because it showed greater human sym- 
pathy with the misfortunes of its represen- 
tatives than organized capital has ever re- 
vealed for the prosecuted trusts, will have 
some compensation for its misdirected phil- 
anthropy. 

The task of reforming courts and legal 
procedure so as to give wage-earners. whether 
organized in unions to promote their own 
welfare or whether they choose to work in- 
dividuallv to that end. a more reasonable hone 
in the efficacy of appeals to law rather than 
to lawlessness will not he so difficult a one 
if the disinterested members of society will 
set themselves to it and recognize its ur- 
gency. Suhstantial stens have already been 
taken hy the foremost jurists in Furope and 
America in securing on the one hand a wide 
recognition of the utter futility and prac- 
tical sophistrv of the old view that law is 
based on principles of justice that are im- 
mutable and eternal, and on the other the 
erowing acceptance of the new view that 
law is based on principles of justice that 
change as every other factor in the evolu- 
tionary process changes, and require con- 
stant re-formulation and manifold adapta- 
tions in their anplications to the problems of 
a world of change to remain principles of 
justice at all. Thus the way is heing pre- 
pared for the economist and the social worker 
to furnish the jurist with the facts of change 
in the industrial world, and to ask him to 
formulate principles of justice that will har- 
monize with the world in which we live and 
not with that in which our grandfathers had 
chiefly to do. 

“Twentieth-century liberty, property, and 
happiness are not those of two centuries 
ago. . . . We neither want nor need the 
kind of rights our great-grandfathers had 
any more than we want or need the kind of 
stage coach they traveled in, or the kind of 
tools they worked with. To the extent that 
courts continue to insist upon our having 
such rights, society will be as seriously handi- 
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capped as it would be if stage coaches and 
hand sickles were forced upon us.” 

A few more decisions—as little in harmony 
with the trend of modern jurisprudence as 
with the unanimous findings of cconomic sci- 
ence—like the Ives case, in which the New 
York Court of Appeals declared the work- 
men’s compensation law unconstitutional, 
will suffice to educate an effective public opin- 
ion that will make the courts see the neces- 
sity for change—as witnessed already hy the 
refusal of the courts of other states to follow 
the reasoning in the Tves case. 

A more fundamental conflict presents it- 
self in the simultaneous development of legal 
principles sound in themselves but irreconcil- 
able when appealed to by both parties in a 
conflict. In such cases the courts have fail- 
ed to find.any way out, except to decide in 
favor of one of the parties, and that has 
usually been the employer, whose rights 
seem to the courts to ‘approximate more 
neatly to property rights which have more 
precedents in their favor. Given the un- 
equal bargaining power of employers and 
employes, freedom of contract may be for 
one party a substantial right and for the 
other an empty meaningless thing. As Dr. 
Groat very well savs': 

“In such a situation—one in which each 
party claims to he acting within its right in 
preventing the other from exercising the same 
right—it certainly cannot be said that the 
course of development of legal rights has 
reached a final stage. 

“When such an issue comes before a court 
three courses seem to be open: 

“The court may direct the parties to settle 
their differences among themselves hy some 
sort of compromise, in the meantime keeping 
within their legal rights in making the ad- 
justment. This might and verv frequently 
does lead to an industrial deadlock. 

“Again, the court may fall back on some 
former interpretation of the principle and 
accept it as a precedent for the present 
case. This might and frequently does lead 
to a decision favoring one of the parties 
against the other. Such a course very prob- 
ably leads to the interpretation in favor of 
the employer, as has so often happened in 
the past. 

“Or, finally, if the judge be one who is 
inclined to recognize the disadvantage of the 
employe in his rivalry with the employer, he 
might favor the employe at the expense of 
the employer’s eaual right. 

“Any one of these courses may result in 
an injustice. The court may recognize this 
and seek a fourth course. It may endeavor 
to reduce the right to terms that will allow 
of a different interpretation, to find some su- 
perior right that will change in some way 
the nature of the contention. While this 
last would be the one altogether most de- 
sirable, it might very probably require a 
1Attitude of American Courts in Labor Cases, p 
377. : 

‘Op. Cit. p. 242. 
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boldness in departing from precedent which 
most courts would not dare to exercise; a 
far step in the evolution of legal principles 
that judges are seldom willing to take. 
However great the difficulty of this pro- 
cedure, it is certain that along this line alone 
will real progress be made.” 

Constitutions no less than the principles of 
the common law require a recognition of the 
actual and changing economic conditions in 
their interpretation and judicial determina- 
tion. To quote again from Dr. Groat’: 

“Tf judges are to give an interpretation to 
the phrases of our constitution such that 
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these phrases shall be adapted to modern 
society, if they are to be able to see the 
reasonableness of legislation for social wel- 
fare, if they are to adjust the law to society, 
it is not enough that they shall know the 
law. They must know society. If society 
changes from decade to decade, then judges 
must keep pace with such changes. Chang- 
ing society must be accompanied by chang- 
ing adjustment in the law. No jurist can lay 
claim to real greatness who holds the view 
that constitutional law is an unchanging rule 
of action for society to which society must 
forever conform. Law is for society, not 
society for law.” 


“AN EXPERIMENT IN GOOD WILL” 


In his Shame of the Oities Lincoln Steffens ripped the husks off municipal misrule here 
in America, and helped men see, for erample, the essential fraud in a local political campaign in 
which both parties are tools of the same business interests. . 

The civic embezzlements he brought to light were not so important as the fact that he gave men 


fresh eyes to look out upon accepted things and understand their relations, 


Graft became less a 


sporadic case of moral turpitude when it ras shown going through the same evolution in city after 
city, accompanying the same stages in political and commercial development. Men could, thereafter, 
as Heney expressed it after sending the big land thieves to jail with Burns’s help, go after the liaw- 


makers more than the lIaw-breakers. 


This fall Mr. Steffens returned to active newspaper work and under a commission of the New 
York Globe, the Kansas City Star. and about twenty other papers went to Los Angeles three aweeks 


before the abrupt end of the McNamara trial. 
relations. 


and get rid of it, so that conditions could be faced squarely. 
brought the case to a close has 


judged events which 


Here he was entering a new field, that of industrial 
He found the trial hinging on a lie and his instincts were to help bring it out into the open, 


His participation in the variously 


perhaps obscured Mr. Steffens’s work as 


interpreter; and moreover the events themselves gare a dramatic setting to the point of view of 
the McNamaras which, in the minds of people close to the labor movement, has produced an alto- 
gether exaggerated notion of the extent to which the philosophy of “direct action” has spread among 


American workmen, 


It is, however, as an attempt to lead the people and especially the employing interests of an 


American community to look across the industrial 


clearage and try to understand what is on the 


other side that he engaged in a piece of public service which his friends feel may in the end size 
up with his old work in interpreting those conditions which underlie the struggles of the cities 


towards self-government. 


documentary history of the industrial cities of the United States. 


“Los Angeles, Dec. 2:—Labor and Capital 
both stand convicted here to-day, the one of 
direct crime, the other of inciting labor to 
crime. Innocent workingmen and innocent 
business men may protest this interpretation 
of the conclusion of the McNamara and all 
other labor propositions in this county yes- 
terday afternoon. 

“But I was a participant from the begin- 
ning nearly two weeks ago in the negotia- 
tions which led up to that result, and I know 
not only the facts and considerations which 
weighed with both parties, but I caught also 
the spirit of it all. And it was fine. 

“Los Angeles has done something which, if 
the people here and in the country at large 
will understand it aright, must put the ancient 
controversy between labor and capital on a 
new and a clearer basis forever. This city 
had labor down. She could have wreaked 
vengeance on its agents and leaders, and ex- 
cepting Job Harriman the attorneys of labor 
know. it. 

“But the commanding men in this com- 
munity didn’t do that. They let labor up. 

1Op. Cit. p. 395. 


In this aspect, his story of the Los Angeles incident becomes a page _in the 


Only parts can be published here: 


And one reason why these capitalists did that 
was that they knew they also were at fault. 
And, having done this thing, in this spirit, 
they propose now to go on and do more. 
“They will cross the class line. They prom- 
ised me, some twenty of them, that they 
would meet with some of the labor leaders 
here and consider afresh the problem of labor. 


“The beginning of the story was at Mira- 
mar, the ranch of E. W. Scripps, near San 
Diego, on Sunday, November 19. I went ° 
down there with Clarence F. Darrow, chief 
counsel for the defense, to visit for a day and 
we talked, all three of us, about everything 
und - the sun, and finally about the Mc- 
Namara case. 

“We all three regretted that it couldn’t be 
tried out on its merits, that it would be good 
for the world to know that there was a group 
of labor men which not only blew up build- 
ings, but killed human beings. And some- 
thing was said about this fact being an in- 
dictment against society. Mr. Scripps read 
a letter he had in his possession, which was a 
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complete statement of the philosophy of di- 
rect action. I shall write something about 
this phrase in a later letter. 

“All the readers need to know at the pres- 
ent is that it covers the belief that force and 
violence are the only weapons labor has to 
fight with. We could all see that if this 
case could be tried so as to develop that 
theory as a defense, this terrible, true fact 
ae be brought out into the light and dealt 
with. 

“Some one else suggested that another way 
to accomplish the same end was to settle the 
McNamara cases on the basis of a plea of 
guilty. Such a plea would give us all a 
chance to assume that a part of organized 
labor had actually adopted the policy of 
force. = 

“This idea worked in mv mind-and the next 
day, on Monday, I decided to see if any men 
on the capitalist side in Los Angeles would 
consider a settlement of the cases. 

“T called first on Meyer Lissner, a man who 
is one of the leaders in southern California 
of the Progressive Republican party. He was 
astonished at the suggestion, but I went on 
to remind him of the class line and the wound 
left in San Francisco by the prosecution of 
business criminals up there. Then I referred 
to the condition of European cities, where the 
class line has been drawn so hard and sharp 
that the class war is the personal trade in life 
of a people. 

“‘Vou have it here.” I said. ‘You have 
Socialists and labor men lined up against the 
other class. you have hate all through your 
system. That’s bad. It may he that the class 
fight is never to end, but why not try some 
other way than fighting it out? AoA 

“Mr. Lissner suggested calling on Thomas 
E. Gibhons. Mr. Gibbons balked like every- 
body else at first. hut he saw it, and seeing it 
he thought he could make anybodv else see it. 
He went out and saw first, I believe, Harry 
Chandler, who first said we were all crazy, 
but then he changed his mind and went crazy 
himself, so to speak. 

“And I want to say right here that in all the 
interviews with all the mea we all saw there 
was not one that took a small or a narrow 
view of it. It was the big idea in getting out 
the citv that appealed to them all. . . . 

“When it appeared that men on that side 
were willing to make concessions, I went to 
Darrow. The question I put to him was 
whether he would consider a proposition to 
compromise. Like everybody else he decided 
it was impossible and meant that it was im- 
possible both from his side and from the other 
side. But when I told him how generously 
the opposition regarded the proposition, he 
said that it might be a way out and he thought 
that both his clients, the McNamaras, and 
organized labor, could be made to see it. 

‘When the negotiations were apparently 
settled it was deemed advisable to take the 
matter up with a larger body of representative 
business men. Some twentv or more were hur- 
riedly invited to Mr. Lissner’s office Wednes- 
day. November 20. Those who responded were : 
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Stoddard Jess. the leading financier of Los 
Angeles ;_ J. O. Koepfli, former president of 
the Municipal League, and a large employer 
of labor; R. W. Burnham, local manager for 
R. G. Dun & Co.; Edward T. Earl, proprietor 
of two newspapers; Fred Baker, of the Baker 
Iron Works; M. T. Snyder, banker, former 
mayor of Los Angeles; T. E. Gibbon, leading 
lawyer and member of the Harbor Commis- 
sion; Paul Shop, vice-president and general 
manager of the Southern Pacific Electric 
lines in southern California; James Slauson, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce; H. W. 
Frank, a prominent merchant; former United 
States Senator Frank P. Flint; W. J. Wash- 
burn, prominent banker and member of the 
city council. 

“Here again the same comedy was gone 
through with, only in an exaggerated degree. 
It was comparatively easy to take one man by 
himself and show him, but to put the case to 
a group with many divergent views was more 
difficult. f 

“The first statement fell like a pall upon 
them. They saw the matter plainly enough. 
They grasped it in one statement, but Fred 
Baker raised the real question. He expressed 
for the rest of them his resentment of the 
troubles labor had caused him, and his pre- 
dicament is real enough. Some of his 
friends were sore about it and they expressed 
feelings which are not unlike those that drive 
labor into the use of force. But as the con- 
versation went along, it was represented to 
them that they also were guilty of wrongs 
to labor. ies 

“And there was no denial of it. This was 
the spirit which gives an outsider the sense 
that if Los Angeles really goes at a job it 
can really do something. Certainly no other 
city could do more than these men here can 
toward having at least an understanding if 
not with, at least of, the needs and feelings 
and thoughts of labor. And that is what Mr. 
Baker’s mind drove at. He wanted to know 
‘What next?’ And that was the proposition, 
of course, and it was taken up there and it 
was acceded to on the experiment of a meet- 
ing with some labor leaders. 

“Tn other words, at the conclusion the de- 
cision was to back quietly any action the 
district attorney should decide to take, and if 
a compromise was arranged not to rest con- 
tent with that, but to go on and have a con- 
ference with labor upon the labor situation 
in Los Angeles. . . . 

“The day after meeting in Mr. Lissner’s 
office, Thanksgiving Day, some eight or ten 
other leading citizens of the city were sought 
and four were found: William Mulholland, 
chief engineer of the Los Angeles aqueduct; 
J. B. Lippincott, assistant engineer of the 
aqueduct; W. B. Matthews, attorney for the 
Aqueduct Department, and Charles D. Wil- 
lard, the man who. more than any other in 
this city renresents and personifies the many 
years of fighting that has been done here for 
good government. 

“All these men agreed that the compromise 
was just the thing todo. ... * 
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“T have found among the bad men of poli- 
tics. business, and labor that there is a cer- 
tain capacity for sacrifice. If the idea is 
ideal enough men will work for it no, matter 
what it costs. At any rate, it was with this 
theory and this experience in mind that I 
went to my hopeless capitalists in Los Ange- 
les and proposed to them that they try to 
have the prosecution of all the labor cases 


_ stopped. and 


“Second, it was proposed to go on there- 
after and meet with certain labor leaders who 
could express the labor view of the world; 
these business men were not only to listen, 
they were to promise to try to understand 
the needs the troubles and the hopes of the 
wage worker.” hie 

“T am not a professing Christian, and don’t 
pretend to live up to the tenets of that relig- 
ion, but | am a reporter and I find that 
Christianity works wherever it is applied. So, 
without being bound by it myself, I throw it 
into any situation that is hard and righteous, 
as this was. It dissolves the meaner virtues 
like duty. thrift, and honesty; it softens jus- 
tice with mercy and, in brief, if it is not 
recognized as Christianity, it makes even 
Christians Christian. And so it was here. 

“The men who first went to work on this 
job did not know it, perhaps. They certainly 
were not told. And, well, it worked. as any 
idealism always dues work. And if the Chris- 
tion world were one-tenth as Christian as it 
thinks it is (which is not saying so very 
much). it would have recognized the spirit 
of what was attempted here. 5 

“This, then, is the beginning. Nothing may 
come of it: nothing can come of it so long 
as the war is on. But that is the fighting 
way. Why should it not be stopped? Labor 
is convicted. That’s better than convicting 
any number of labor leaders. The rank and 
file of organized labor know or can easily 
find out who the direct-action leaders are, and 
they will deal with them better than the 
courts can. The courts could only hang the 
individuals. Left to itself, organized labor 
would prohably hang that policy and save the 
leaders’ lives. They certainly would abandon 
the policy for a while at least if society would, 
and if some such substitute as Los Angeles’ 
wav were to work. If it doesn’t work we 
can go back to the law at any time. Why not 
try the Golden Rule? 

“The questions that I should like to leave 
on the national mind are these: 

“\What are we Americans going to do about 
conditions which are bringing up healthy, 
good-tempered boys like these McNamara 
boys to really believe, as they most sincerely 
do—they and a growing group of labor—that 
the only recourse they have for improving 
the conditions of the wage earner is to use 
dynamite against property and life? 

“And is it possible for a group of employers, 
well meaning as these are whom we have 
dealt with in Los Angeles, to understand the 
employes’ point of view, not to take it, mind 
you, but simply to comprehend it? 

“The real questions, they are pressing here. 
They are coming to all of us in all our cities. 
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Isn’t it time to consider? Certainly it is worth 
while to watch what happens here in Los An- 
geles during the next few months. I propose 
to follow this inquiry east for a while and 
then come hack here. We are getting an 
understanding of politics; we are coming 
even to get some sense of the evils of direct 
action by organized capital. Why shouldn’t 
we go on and find out about labor?” 

Last week Steffens came hack to New York 
and Tue Survey asked him to tell more of 
what he meant by his efforts toward peace in 
Los Angeles. 

“If we have faith in either God or man, 
we can face truth,” was his answer. 

“Here was a situation where some men he- 
lieved that absolutely the only wav open to 
them of securing justice was through violence. 
IT talked with them and T know that that was 
their thought. They believed that the work- 
ing class could lift itself up only by destroy- 
inc. Thev have good government in Los 
Angeles—the reformers have won out there, 
but nevertheless discontent is rife. Socialism 
is growing. Why? 

“T talked with the educated men in the 
community. too. the employing class. just as 
T have talked with them all over the coun- 
trv: and they were just like the direct-action 
labor men. They were clamoring for ven- 
ae They wanted the McNamaras kill- 
ed. 

“TL wanted the public to see this McNamara 
case as it really is—something that could 
never he settled hy a inudge and iurv. You 
can dispose of an ordinary individual mur- 
der that ‘wav. Put no court can ever dis- 
pose of a murder or a felonv that grows 
out of class hatred. That is a matter for all 
of us to iudge. Hanging the murderer isn’t 
going to help. Let’s find out what made him 
do it. When an epidemic of typhoid breaks 
out, you call a physician, don’t vou, and try 
to get control of the disease right there in 
those individual cases? But you send some 
experts up the river to analyze the water 
too, don’t your 

“I want the public to stop and ask why 
any working men helieve that they must 
resort to violence. The great majority of 
the workingmen do not believe in that phil- 
osophy nor act on it, but enough do to make 
it a bigger problem for society than just 
catching and killing the murderers. When 
honest business men stop to think. they are 
not so angry over graft and bribery. They 
begin to see what lies behind it all. I want 
them to stop in the same spirit and try to 
see why a labor man throws a brick, The 
question is not ‘who did it?’ but. ‘what did it? 

“Of course the radicals say that under ou 
present form of society the economic mo: 
tive is the governing one. That they can’ 
stop hating. Perhaps that is true. But, thet 
is, won’t they find out, as they never woul 
if they hadn't tried to understand  eacl 
other? And then won’t they want to b 
fair to each other so much _ that. the: 
won't let even the institutions of societ: 
stand in the way?” 


SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


NEW YEAR RE-RESOLUTIONS: 


On the new year it is sometimes very desirable highly to resolve various 
things which we have resolved before—perhaps more than once. Two years ago 
swe tried to formulate on this page a brief platform, concerned only with a few 
matters of national interest which we believed to be immediately practicable 
and about which there is little room for controversy. One paragraph dealt with 
postal savings banks, about which fortunately no resolutions are necessary, as 
they have been established and are rapidly justifying the expectations of their 
advocates; and with a parcels post, which unless all signs fail will certainly be 
established this year. Another paragraph discussed the children’s bureau bill. 
This measure has since been reported favorably in both houses of Congress, and 
has once passed the Senate without a dissenting vote. Still another paragraph 
advocated a reorganization of the public health service’ and the creation of a 
new federal department to deal with the collective interests of the social welfare: 
health, labor, and education. As action has still to be secured on the two latter 
subjects, and as our own views are precisely what they were two years ago, we 
venture to reprint the two paragraphs from the platform of 1910 which relate to 
the children’s bureau and the rearrangement of federal bureaus. 


First of all, let us secure the establishment of a children’s bureau to study the causes 
and the remedies for race suicide, infant mortality, orphanage, illegitimacy, child depend- 
ence, juvenile delinquency, illiteracy, and all the other forces that work for racial de- 
generation; to discover and promote the influences that make for the improvement of 
the stock, for the strengthening of character, for_the preservation of the body from 
disease and deterioration and of the soul from destruction. Of course the national govern- 
ment should not invade the province of the state governments or the home or the church 
or the school. But the nation can provide for investigation and publicity. The nation, 
which is more than any group of us and which is identified with the highest interests of 
all of us, has no temptation to proselyte and is free from the need of offering cowardly 
apology for the wicked foolishness of any sect, section, party, class, or generation. Only 
the nation can adequately study the vital problems of birth, nurture, degeneracy, and 
racial progress. We shall not get far with the solution of such problems this year, but 
we can create a bureau to work at them as we work through similar bureaus at crops, 
fisheries, forests, minerals, lands, commerce, and Indians. 

Secondly, we can secure more complete recognition of the importance of national 
health by a reorganization of the public health service and a redistribution of the various 
national bureaus which have to do with the public health, bringing them into a single 
department, preferably the department which has to do also with the interests of labor 
and in which the children’s bureau is created. The medical profession, through its official 
organs, has long advocated increasing the resources and perfecting the organization of 
the public health service, and even creating a national health department with its head 
in the cabinet. The time is ripe for pushing these demands to some consummation. 
Probably we shall not get a health secretary, and a labor secretary, and a children’s 
secretary or a secretary of education, although we hold these interests to be more funda- 
mental, and even better entitled to representation in the councils of the chief executive 
than commerce, or the post office, or the navy. No one will deny that the post offices, 
for example, should have at their head a very capable administrator, but why this adminis- 
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trator should be deemed to be ex officio an exceptionally valuable adviser to the president 
on questions of national policy will surely be a puzzle to future historians, especially if 
by any good fortune the records of the era of our spoils system should happen to be 
destroyed. On the other hand, in these days of public concern for the social welfare, 
it requires very little constructive imagination to discover wherein the services of cabinet 
members familiar with sanitary, industrial, and social problems would be of value. Dis- 
missing as utopian the prospect of three or four new secretaries who owe their seats in 
the cabinet to such qualifications, it is quite within the bounds of reason to insist that one 
among them should represent these collective interests, and that an end should be made 
of the anomalous situation in which the president looks to his secretary of the treasury 
to administer the public health service, to his secretary of agriculture to safeguard the 
purity of foods and drugs, and to his secretary of commerce and labor to collect his vital 
statistics. 

In the meantime certain other matters have rapidly ripened for 1mmediate 
action. Among these, as suitable for national legislation in 1912, we may name 
the appointment of a federal commission to study local jails and places of 
detention as recommended by the attorney general. If this should lead to the 
discovery and correction of abuses from which state prisoners are now suffer- 
ing, as a sort of by-product of the investigation, we imagine that no advocate 
of state’s rights would seriously object. The fact is that our American system 
of local jails stands already indicted and condemned before the bar of en- 
lightened public opinion, and every plan by which this fact can be driven 
home to the national conscience is eagerly to be welcomed. Let Congress 
therefore appoint the commission which the Department of Justice recom- 
mends. A federal commission is recommending legislation establishing 
a modern system of compensation for deaths and injuries in interstate commerce. 
The need for action on this subject needs no fresh discussion at present. The 
continuance of the president’s commission on economy and efficiency in the execu- 
tive departments should be a matter of course. 

Finally there is the suggestion that a federal commission should be appointed 
to investigate the present relations between trade unions and employers’ associ- 
ations and the present actual conditions in American industries of organized 
and unorganized workingmen and women. We earnestly invite attention to the 
statement printed in THE Survey for December 30 explaining the necessity for 
such an inquiry, and its appropriateness at the present moment when grand juries 
are very properly inquiring as to the ultimate responsibility for acts of violence. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


CHICAGO AND 
HER LAKE FRONT 


The greatest step thus far toward the 
realization of the Chicago city plan is 
an agreement, practically assured, be- 
tween the South Park Commissioners 
and the [Illinois Central Railroad, 
whereby the riparian rights along Lake 
Michigan from Grant Park in the center 
of the city five miles south to 51st street 
will come into the possession of the 
people. This means that a great shore 
parkway with a lagoon stretching its en- 
tire distance can now be built to connect 
Grant Park with Jackson Park—the site 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Moreover, it means that through part 
of the bargain the great Field Museum 
is to be placed on the lake front just 
south of Grant Park. 

The passage of certain ordinances by 
the city council is all that remains to be 
done before actual work starts, and it 
is expected that, with characteristic 
Chicago spirit, the work will begin 
within sixty days. 

The main features of this development 
will follow the comprehensive plan which 
was prepared under the supervision of 
Daniel H. Burnham and is in charge of 
an official commission appointed by the 
mayor. It involves the filling in of a 
wide strip of land, paralleling the shore 
‘line, which will have a magnificent 
boulevard, bathing beaches, and recrea- 
tion piers. The lagoon between this strip 
and the present shore will provide a 
waterway connection from the yacht 
harbor in front of Grant Park to the 
lagoon of Jackson Park. ‘The present 
depot used by the Illinois Central, 
Michigan Central, Big Four, and certain 
other railroads is to be abandoned and 
the entite block on which it stands is to 
become a part of Grant Park. This ex- 
tends the park to 12th street, which 
thoroughfare is to be widened to 118 
feet. The new depot will stand on the 
south side of 12th street facing north 
and abutting on Michigan avenue. The 
Field Museum will be built east of this 
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location on property now owned by the 
[linois Central Railroad, which will be 
enlarged by filling in an adjacent basin. 
The magnificent building for the museum, 
which now has a building fund and en- 
dowment of $9,000,000, will flank the 
southern end of Grant Park. The new 
railway station, it is stated, will be archi- 
tecturally a creditable neighbor to the 
museum. 

The development already assured is 
expected to bring much nearer the reali- 
zation of the general railway terminal 
scheme of the Chicago plan, adapted 
from the original suggestions of Presi- 
dent Delano of the Wabash Railroad, 
lining up on the south side of a widened 
t2th street several of the depots which 
now, with their trackage areas, occupy 
space north of 12th street greatly needed 
for the expansion of the business center. 
Over the railway tracks which extend 
north of the present depot, “shelves” 
are to be built fifty feet from each side, 
thus covering one-half of the 200 feet of 
right of way. This trackage is at pres- 
ent on a lower level than that of Grant 
Park, so that the partial covering of it 
and the electrification which is expected 
though this is not a part of the present 
understanding—will reduce to a mini- 
mum the annoyance of the railway 
through the park. The granting of addi- 
tional switching facilities south of 12th 
street will eliminate, it is estimated, 65 
per cent of the switching now done north 
of the present station. The railroad for 
its part secures a widened and straight- 
ened right of way between re2th and 
soth streets. 

A stadium is planned at Grant. Park. 
This will provide practically at the door 
of the business center of the city a 
superb place for athletic events and 
tournaments, festivals, and other out- 
door gatherings, a seating capacity of 
more than 100,000 being contemplated. 
Over the arena spectators will have an 
epen view of Lake Michigan, so that the 
structure will serve as a place from 
which aquatic events may be viewed. 
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Tentative plans for the stadium have al- 
ready been prepared by Olmsted Broth- 
ers of Boston, and the structure will be 
not only a splendid feature in the archi- 
tectural scheme but a noteworthy addi- 
tion to the recreation service of a great 
city. 

- Although the building of the outer 
parkway in Lake Michigan is one of the 
more spectacular features of the Chicago 
plan, its accomplishment is far easier 
than might be imagined because of the 
utilization of Chicago's waste material. 
Private contractors are glad to pay for 
the privilege of dumping excavation ma- 
terial close in shore. These payments 
are said to be sufficient to provide the 
cost of building breakwaters and retain- 
ing walls. According to the most con- 
servative estimates twenty-five acres— 
and according to some estimates as 
many as 100 acres—of park area can be 
obtained each year by Chicago in this 
way practically without cost. The Chi- 
cago plan calls for the use of waste ma- 
terial also to make park islands on some 
of the shoals near the shore. 

The announcement of this great for- 
ward step has been greeted by the peo- 
ple and press of the city as the opening 
of a new period in Chicago's history— 
the period in which the “great plan” is 
to be realized. A wave of enthusiasm 
like that which carried through the suc- 
cess of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition has thrilled the city. Indeed, the 
Chicago plan and the movement to carry 
it out are constantly linked with that 
earlier triumph of the municipality’s 
constructive spirit, and are often re- 
ferred to as a vast projection, embracing 
the entire community, of the idea of the 
‘white city’’ which so gripped and fasci- 
nated all Chicago two decades ago, and 
was so beautifully but so temporarily em- 
bodied in stuff. 

Realizing that the voters of the future 
will have increasingly to do with the car- 
rying out of the plan, a text-book upon 
the plan has been prepared by the manag- 
ing director of the commission. With 
_the approval of the superintendent of 
schools and the board of education its 
use by the children in the eighth and 
high school grades has been arranged. 
The plates have been made at the ex- 
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pense of the commission and the book 
will be provided at cost price. 


BRINGING THE MOUNTAINS 
TO SMALL MOHAMMEDS 


When the courts held that the new 
Field Museum could not be placed in 
Grant Park, it-looked.as.if it would have 
to be located away from the center of 
the city, and a tentative site was selected 
at Jackson Park.. The development of 
the lake front-above described brings it 
back to within easy reach of all Chicago. 
Still further audiences will be reached 
and its social utility increased by a large 
and unusual Christmas gift to the school 
children of Chicago to bring its treas- 
ures of natural history to the school 
rooms. A fund of $250,009 has been 
given for this purpose by N. W. Harris. 

The extension plan, as outlined by the 
director of the museum, will circulate 
among the schools thousands of small 
cabinet collections in botany, geology, 
zoology, and ethnology. | Short printed 
lectures in connection with each collec- 
tion will be supplied to the teachers. 
It is also hoped to establish lecture cen- 
ters in the schools, ‘lantern slides and 
exhibits from the large collection of the 
museum to be widely used by the lectur- 
ers from the museum staff. 


FEDERAL BUREAU 
OF PARKS URGED 


Enthusiastic and genuinely encourag- 
ing answers to the question, Are 
National Parks Worth While, were given 
by President Taft, Senator Reed Smoot, 
Walter L. Fisher, secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and J. Horace 
McFarland, at the seventh annual con- 
vention of the American Civic Associa- 
tion held last month at the national 
capital. Lantern slides and a collection 
of seventy-seven superb photographs 
exhibited by the Department of the In- 
terior further excited interest in the 
development to their fullest usefulness 
of these national centers of wild life. 

Secretary Fisher and the other speak- 
ers at the evening session, December 13, 
explained the basis for a federal bureau 
of national parks. They told how the 
forty-one national parks and monuments 
which more than equal in area two or- 
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dinary states east of the Mississippi are 
not governed by the same laws and can- 
not be uniformly managed. Some of 
the parks which are not well known to 
the people generally receive much 
smaller appropriations for their devel- 
opment and maintenance than _ those 
granted for the upkeep of others. A 
few are even almost wholly devoid of 
roads, Some can use for their own 
benefit the revenues derived within their 
boundaries from concessionaires ‘or in 
other ways, while others must give sim- 
ilar receipts to the general fund of the 
nation. No one person is now respon- 
sible for all the parks or at all fully ac- 
quainted with their needs and condition. 
The American Civic Association for the 
next year will exert every effort to se- 
cure the passage of the resolution re- 
cently introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Smoot, providing fora national 
bureau of parks as a necessary step to- 
wark making these federal reservations 
of more use to more people. 

The Communities We Live In was the 
apt designation of the program the sec- 
ond and third day of the association con- 
vention. New phases of city planning 
for large and small communities were 
taken up. Arnold W. Brunner spoke 
on the business side of city planning and 
Frederick C. Howe on the German 
cities. Washington is perhaps the old- 
est type of a planned city in this coun- 
try, and Major William V. Judson, en- 
gineer commissioner of Washington, 
said of it: 

Speaking as an American citizen and not as 
a district commissioner, I claim that the 
working out of municipal problems here, so 
that the other cities might come to Wash- 
ington for tried and satisfactory practices, 
would amply repay the country at large, 


nearly one-half of whose inhabitants are ur- 
ban dwellers, for all of its local expenditures. 


SOME SPECIFIC 
SUGGESTIONS 


George Burdett Ford pointed to the 
folly of working out plans for the “city 
beautiful” before attempting to solve 
problems of living, work, and play. More 
than one American community is to his 
mind putting the cart before the horse. 
At the same session Thomas E. Donnelly 
stated that he held that really effective 
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work in smoke abatement must command 
public confidence as its first essential. The 
work of smoke inspection is full of ques- 
tions that have not yet been solved con- 
clusively by scientific experiment, and 
therefore work must be based upon ar- 
bitrary discriminations that tend to give 
room for suspicion of unfair treatment. 
The billboard as an objectionable form 
of outdoor advertising but one which in 
foreign cities is made to yield revenue 
to the city without defacing it; munici- 
pal progress in shade tree control in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the extension and de- 
velopment of people’s and children’s 
gardens, as illustrated by the experience 
of Minneapolis and Harrisburg last 
summer; and the importance of modern 
street lighting were other interesting 
subjects. It was Leroy J. Boughner, 
city editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
who told how the “flour city” had trans- 
formed 325 vacant lots into vegetable 
and flower gardens. Two miles of street 
front and 1900 acres of land were im- 
proved. In the business districts 17,000 
feet of box gardens were set out and 
thousands of home gardens were start- 
ed. Tomatoes sold at 75 cents a bushel 
while the year before they had brought 
$1.50. The hotels served and featured 
vacant lot vegetables. 

An important place on the program 
was accorded to the crusade against the 
house-fly, the results of which were 
summarized in a paper by Edward 
Hatch, Jr. Other speeches on the topic 
were given by Drs. Woods Hutchinson 
andsi2-O-sHoward-andre Prot Cea 
Hodge, who held out the goal of abso- 
lute extermination as a feasible ideal 
and admitted that a campaign which 
could only promise to reduce the num- 
bers of this pest was not calculated to 
win strong public support. The slogan 
should be changed from “swat the fly” 
to “swat the man who breeds the fly.” 

At the introductory session, after the 
delegates had been welcomed to Wash- 
ington by William Tindall, secretary to 
the Board of District Commissioners, 
five associations interested in related 
forms of civic advance told the members 
of the American Civic Association what 
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their organizations were accomplishing. 

The civic association passed resolu- 
tions asking for a national park bureau, 
for a Lincoln Memorial Park in the 
forest district between Washington and 
saltimore, for a national reservation at 
Niagara Falls, and a measure to limit ab- 
solutely and permanently to its present 
bounds the use of water at! Niagara for 
electric power. The association hopes 
to conduct a trip to Europe next sum- 
mer, similar to that managed last season 
by the Boston Chamber of Commerce.' 


GOVERNOR DONAGHEY 
ON THE LEASE SYSTEM 


There are still enough contracts in 
prisons in this country to make it perti- 
nent to record opinions concerning them. 
Here is the governor of Arkansas, W. 
Donaghey, who has had experience of 
the evils of the lease system, proclaim- 
ing to the world that deaths, escapes, 
untold cruelties are the result of hiring 
out convicts to contractors who have no 
object save to make money from the 
transaction. He adds: 


Any form of the lease system also pro- 
motes disorganization of the state’s interest 
and discontent in the minds of the convicts. 
When the state works her own convicts 
directly on her own work and on her own 
premises there is no incentive to overwork, 
underfeed, or badly clothe the prisoners. I 
was told by the warden on the state’s farm 
that during the past year, on a certain occa- 
sion, he sent eighteen convicts two miles 
away from headquarters, without a guard, to 
clear some land and that they went to and 
from work daily without giving the least 
trouble. Then, as a matter of actual ex- 
perience, we find the expense of maintenance 
to be materially less when working the con- 
victs directly for the state. On our con- 
vict farm, if there had been a free guard 
employed in the past two years, it would have 
been a useless expense. During my several 
visits there -I have never seen one. All 
were convicts and those that I noticed were 
mostly cripples or otherwise disabled so that 
they could not have made full hands at other 
kinds of labor.: But when convicts are hired 
out to ;contractors it not only takes free 
guards, but also more of them to a given 
number of men, than it would require on 
the farm. 


1The officers elected for next year are as follows: 
President, J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Penn. ; 
first vice-president, John Nolen, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
treasurer, William B. Howland, New York; secre- 
tary, Richard B. Watrous, Washington, D. C. 
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CITY PLANS 
FOR BOSTON 


After years of reports and recom- 
mendations, city planning in the Metro- 
politan District of Boston seems at last 
to be taking definite shape. Last spring, 
through the efforts of Boston-1915, 
Governor Foss appointed a Metropoli- 
tan Planning Commission consisting of 
Edward A. Filene, chairman, J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge, and John Nolen. This 
commission will report to the legislature 
arly in the year and make concrete sug- 
gestions for a plan for the Metropoli- 
tan District, and, if it sees fit, draft leg- 
islation that will assist in carrying out 
such a plan. Up to this time the thirty- 
eight cities and towns comprising the 
Metropolitan Parks District have grown 
in a haphazard manner, with the result 
that bad housing conditions have spread 
into the suburbs and an unconnected 
system of roads and highways has de- 
veloped. 

In a list of tentative suggestions made 
by the commission it is suggested that 
there should be a central authority 
planning the development of the whole 
district without interference with the 
local autonomy of the various munici- 
palities. The commission believes that 
both the state and the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict should contribute together with the 
local municipality towards the cost of 
improvements of metropolitan character, 
and, furthermore, that the state should 
loan its credit for such works through 
annual assessments upon the cities and 
towns of the district. The proposed 
Metropolitan Planning Board, if consti- 
tuted as the commission suggests, would 
make a survey of the entire district, 
comprising a study of the population, of 
the commerce and industry of each lo- 
cality, and the existing and future pos- 
sibilities within the district. With this 
as a basis a series of plans might be made 
embodying the best methods of future 
development. 

Says the tentative report recently is- 
sued by the commission: 


Such a study might suggest plans for co- 
ordinating and extending transportation 
facilities, the location of small playgrounds, 
the reservation of lands for public buildings, 
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the unification of building laws, the preven- 
tion of congestion, the reduction of fire haz- 
ards, and better methods of financing public 
improvements. 

The final report of the commission 
will be made within a few weeks. Al- 
ready its preliminary plans have met 
with favor both from Mayor Fitzgerald 
and from most of the leading munici- 
palities in the district. 


MILWAUKEE’S 
OPEN BOOK 


Profiting by the experience of New 
York, Toledo, Hoboken, and Hartford, 
Milwaukee recently tried by means of a 

_eraphic budget exhibit to satisfy the 
curiosity of citizens to know just what 
the city gives them in exchange for the 
taxes they pay. For days thousands of 
men, women, and children whose inter- 
est had been whetted by wide-spread 
publicity, crowded the municipal audi- 
torium, where the exhibit was held. Un- 
like the two in New York, the Milwau- 
kee exhibit was not preceded by one 
conducted by a private Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research. Its purpose also, aside 
from popular education, was a justifica- 
tion of its budget rather than an appeal 
to the people for more funds with whicn 
to carry out a proposed budget, a pre- 
dominant note in both of those held in 
New York. 

The Milwaukee exhibit was conceived, 
planned, prepared, set up, and managed 
by the city itself, without any outside 
assistance. The fact that many, after 
going for an evening’s pleasure just to 
look around, were not satisfied but went 
again.and again is evidence of its educa- 
tional value. Every department of the 
city and county governments, except the 
public schools, was represented by charts, 
diagrams, physical properties, and pub- 
licity matter. The head of each branch 
of the municipal government, in as in- 
teresting a manner as possible, tried to 
show what his department was doing for 
the comfort, welfare, health, education, 
and recreation of the people, as well as 
the work it does in carrying on its rou- 
tine business. 

In a relatively small space informa- 
tion was marshaled to show the citizen 
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in how many different ways the munici- 
pal corporation serves him, so that he 
might thereafter take an active interest 
in its affairs and realize that the corpor- 
ation was run with his money and for 
his benefit. The aim was to make each 
visitor understand that he is a partner 
in the undertakings of the administra- 
tion. Citizens were introduced to the 
work that the city is doing through the 
tuberculosis commission to rid itself of 
the great white plague. The practical 
value of the efforts of the Child Welfare 
Commission to teach mothers to feed 
and care for their children properly was 
proved by a great reduction in the death 
rate among babies in the congested dis- 
tricts. The health department in an elab- 
orate exhibit of models contrasted sani- 
tary and unsanitary farms, factories, gro- 
cery stores, and butcher shops. © Scores 
of confiscated scales, milk cans, and ice- 
cream containers were displayed by the 
bureau of weights and measures, with 
charts indicating the amount saved to 
consumers by the enforced use of cor- 
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rect meastires and scales. Elevator and 
other safety appliances were exhibited 
by the inspector of buildings. The 
library and museum showed what is be- 
ing done to bring the books and the mu- 
seum specimens to the people. ‘Fhe 
various. bureaus of the department of 
public works—sewers, water works, 
“bridges, street cleaning, refuse collec- 
tion, plumbing, public buildings—had 
each an exhibit showing how it served 
the public. 

The mayor, city clerk, comptroller, 
and treasurer each aimed to clarify some 
of the intricacies in the handling of the 
city’s business. Charts were displayed 
showing the details of the new account- 
ing by income and expenditure as com- 
pared with the old receipts and disburse- 
ments method. The recent advances in 
scientific budget-making were made 
plain by a comparison of the old and 
new budgets exhibited by the comp- 
troller. The advantages of proper cash 
disbursement and service transfer 
vouchers over archaic forms used until 
recently were also shown by this official. 

The bureau of economy and efficiency 
reported upon the work it has done, 
during its first year, in the public works 
and health departments. To aid in se- 
curing the best service to the public with 
the least expenditure was stated to be 
the aim of the bureau. Digests of the 
laws affecting each department; detailed 
studies of methods; organization and 
reorganization charts; actual forms now 
in use which were recommended by the 
bureau and adopted by the several divis- 
ions; charts showing increased efficiency 
and savings in the divisions where rec- 
ommendations of the bureau had been 
adopted were displayed and gave evi- 
dence as to how far the aim of the bu- 
reau had been accomplished. The fire 
and police alarm telegraph system which 
combines in one these two systems, the 
fire and police departments, the park 
board, the emergency hospital, the tax 
commission, were among the other de- 
partments which did their part in pro- 
viding a show which was at once spec- 
tacular and scientific, as interesting as a 
circus to the boy, and yet full of valu- 
able material for the statistican. 
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MONTANA COURT ON 
COMPENSATION LAW 


Almost simultaneously with the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court, the Supreme 
Court of Montana passed on the consti- 
tutionality of industrial accident legis- 
lation. A state mining law providing 
an employers’ and employes’ co-opera- 
tive accident insurance and total per- 
manent disability fund went into effect 
October 1, 1910. This Montana law 
was the second to depart from the com- 
mon law principle of negligence and 
substitute the principle of European 
legislation, which abandons the three 
common law defences as an anachron- 
ism under present conditions, and cre- 
ates a personal liability where there 
has been no breach of contract or 
wrongful act of omission. The pioneer 
American law based on this new prin- 
ciple, passed by the Maryland legisla- 
ture in’ 1902, was declared unconstitu- 
tional soon after its passage. The Mon- 
tana law is the fifth to pass under re- 
view by a state court of appeal. Of the 
other three, the decision of the New 
York Court was against and those of 
the highest courts of Washington and 
Wisconsin for the new principle. 

The Montana mining law provides 
for the compulsory deduction by the 
state auditor of one cent a ton from 
mine owners’ receipts and I per cent 
from miners’ weekly wages. From the 
insurance fund thus formed one dol- 
lar a day is to be paid during disabil- 
ity due to an accident at work, or $3,- 
ooo for death from a like cause. Pay- 
ment into the fund is compulsory on 
both parties, but the miner is left the 
choice, in case of accident, of accepting 
compensation from the fund or of suing 
under the state liability law. 

In the test case just decided—a suit 
of the state auditor to collect from the 
Northwestern Improvement Company— 
the court held that the clause allowing 
choice between compensation and suit 
to one party and not to another was un- 
constitutional, as it 
denies the mine owner the equal protection 


of the laws, since full compliance with the 
law does not exonerate him from liability. 


Only a few pages of the decision 
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are, however, devoted to the clause pro- 
nounced unconstitutional, the major part 
of the decision being given up to uphold- 
ing the constitutionality of state acci- 
dent insurance in general. 

The ‘important charges brought 
against the law in the brief for the de- 
fence were that it is not a proper exer- 
cise of the police power because it does 
not serve the ends of police legislation; 
that it is class legislation; that it denies 
the right of trial by jury; that it takes 
property without due process of law; 
and that it lodges judicial power in the 
hands of the state auditor. 

In answer to the first charge, the 
court holds that the act is within the 
police power in that it prevents em- 
ployes in coal mines from becoming 
public charges and thus substitutes in 
such cases the principle of the public 
good for that of adequate remedy for 
tort to the individual. The charge that 
the act represents class legislation is 
based on the fact that it singles out one 
class for taxation. This the court holds 
to be no ground for declaring a law un- 
constitutional, as the legislature is given 
full power to classify for purposes of 
taxation or regulation, so long as all 
persons in the class singled out are 
treated alike. The court points out that 
the right to jury trial, again, is not 
guaranteed by the federal constitution 
in a civil action in a state court and the 
guarantee in the state constitution makes 
exception of all cases excepted by the 
federal constitution. Numerous cases 
are cited to sustain the contention that 
in cases like this involving a license or 
occupation tax trial by jury is not guar- 
anteed. The Montana like the Wis- 
consin court holds that no judicial but 
only administrative force is given the 
auditor in his adjustment of claims. 
And, finally, the court contends that due 
process of law is in this case satisfied 
without judicial proceedings, since the 
necessities of government have estab- 
lished not a judicial but an administra- 
tive procedure for the collection of taxes, 
and this procedure in regard to that 
matter is and always has been due pro- 
cess of law. 

In its broader aspects the Montana 
decision may be regarded as favorable 
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to the principles underlying accident in- 
surance based upon the taxing power of 
the state. It may be said rather to have 
prepared than to have blocked the way 
for compensation legislation covering all 
Montana industries. 


RURAL CHURCH 
LEADERS NEEDED 


The discovery and training of local 
leaders as one of the most fundamental 
needs—and_ effective agents—in build- 
ing up rural community life was empha- 
sized at the recent County Church Con- 
ference held under the auspices of the 
International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. ‘ In answer 
to the question, “By what practical 
means can the country church co-operate 
in rural community building?’ five 
agencies received attention—the church, 
school, grange, farmers’ institute, and 
the county work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The school and 
church, it was declared, can be used for 
community purposes much more largely 
than-is now done. The grange may be 
made to serve as an agency for bringing 
people together on subjects of general 
interest. But this was thought to be 
possible only when there are leaders in 
the community, people who will forge 
to the front in the movement for health- 
ier, deeper living. The county secre- 
taries, it was pointed out, are in a po- 
sition to search out such people and to 
train them in the best methods. County 
work by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is now in operation in fifty- 
nine counties in twenty-four states. 

Interesting facts concerning the social 
and religious life of rural communities 
in New York were embodied in a report 
made at the recent State Baptist Mis- 
sionary Convention by its Committee on 
Rural Conditions. Gathering informa- 
tion from churches of all denominations 
in communities of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation, the committee found, among other 
things, that during the decade of 1890- 
1900 the more efficient rural churches 
made some gain in membership upon the 
population, but that during the decade 
1900-1910 church membership did not 
keep pace with the population ; in the first 
period the gain was 9 per cent, in the 
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second the loss was 12 per cent, the loss 
for the twenty years being a little over 
5 per cent. Thirty-two churches report- 
ed that they have no boy’s nor young 
men’s organizations, eight stating that 
they have. Nineteen declared they have 
no need for such clubs. To the question, 
“What efforts, other than religious, does 
your church make for community better- 
ment?” twenty-nine gave no answer and 
two answered, “None.” Two declared 
that they gave socials, one that it held 
band concerts, one reported stereoptician 
lectures, one temperance work, etc. 
Asked to name the organizations or 
activities of the church that contribute 
primarily to the educational (other than 
religious) and vocational life of the com- 
munity, thirty-six gave no answer, one 
named the Boy Scouts, and one the fire 
company. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


GOSTOF -LIVINGSIN 
AMERICAN TOWNS’ 


ROBERT COIT CHAPIN? 


In a British blue-book of six hundred 
pages we see ourselves as others see us. 
The Board of Trade, having investigated 
the cost of living in Great Britain and on 
the continent, has now published the re- 
sults of its inquiry in this country. The 
report follows the lines laid down in 
the previous studies, and treats of wages, 
housing, and food as reported in detail 
for twenty-eight cities in the United 
States. All of the cities, except Minne- 
apolis and.St. Louis, are east of the 
Mississippi; six are in New England; 
five “other eastern towns,” including New 
York, lie near the seaboard; . six are 
“central towns,” situated east of Illinois; 
four are in the ‘““Middle West’; and six 
in the South. The returns from these 

‘Cost of LrviIng IN AMERICAN Towns. Report of 
an inguiry by the Board of Trade into Working- 
class Rents, Housins. and Retail Prices, together 
with the Rates of Wages in Certain Occupations 
in the Principal Industrial Towns of the United 


States of America. London. His Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office. -1911. .(Cd.5609): Pp. xcii, 533. 


2Autbor of THE STANDARD OF LIVING IN NEW 
York City. Russell Sage Forndation publication. 
New York. Charities Publication Committee. 1910. 
Price $2.00. 
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localities are compared by cities and by 
groups, and they are combined for com- 
parison with the results obtained for 
England. 

The data were collected for the month 
of February, 1909, and were gathered 
at first hand by the representatives of 
the Board of Trade. Wages and hours 
of labor were ascertained from the time- 
sheets of employers, rents from real- 
estate offices and by a house-to-house 
canvass, food-prices were learned from 
dealers, and food-expenditures from 
7,616 family budgets. The occupations 
chosen for wage-comparisons are the 
building and engineering trades, and 
printing, although wages in other in- 
dustries are given in the town reports. 
The housing inquiry covered, besides 
rent, the nature of the accommodations 
provided, and food is considered not 
only as to price, but also as to kind and 
amount. The schedule for the family 
budget called for the sources and 
amount of the family income, and for 
expenditures for housing, for food in 
some detail, estimated as for one week, 
and for fuel and light. The margin 
available for all other purposes is in- 
dicated in the tables, but no further par- 
ticulars were sought from the families 
reporting. The budgets are tabulated 
by income-groups and by nationality, 
but not by locality and occupation. Two- 
thirds of the families had incomes be- 
tween two and five pounds a week. 

Besides the statistical data the report 
contains a carefully prepared account 
of the social and industrial conditions 
prevailing in this country as a whole, 
and also in each of the selected cities. 
The visitors were evidently fortunate in 
their choice of American advisers, and 
the generalizations and comments in 
these descriptive sections disclosing, as 
they do, that which most impresses the 
foreign observer are not the least val- 
uable part of the document. 

The results of the statistical inquiries 
are given at length, and are summarized 
in tables which show interesting com- 
parisons between standards in different 
cities of this country, between the 
United States and Great Britain, and, 
though less developed, between different 
nationalities in our cities. Comparison 
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is made easy of comprehension by the 
use of index-numbers. Wages and 
prices for each city are stated as a per- 
centage of wages and prices in New 
York city. The following tables, con- 
densed from the tables on pp. Ixxviii, 
XXXVI, XXxviil, show index numbers for 
selected cities, and for the five sections. 
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According to these figures, the Mid- 
dle West is the wage-earner’s paradise. 
Wages here are in some occupations 
even higher than in New York, while 
the cost of living is 9 per cent lower. 
New England, on the other hand, with 
lower wages and higher food-prices, 
makes the poorest showing. 

The figures for all the American cities 
are combined and compared with the 
figures obtained by the Board of Trade 
for England, the latter being corrected 
to bring them down to the date of the 
American returns. As thus compared, 
the wages of skilled workmen in the 


three selected occupations are _ to 
wages of like workmen in Eng- 
land as 230 to 100; hours of la- 


bor are to hours in England as 96 to 
100; rents here are to English rents as 
207 to 100; food-prices for the articles 
comprised in a typical food-budget are 
as 138 (United States) to 100 (Eng-. 
land). Cost of living as indicated by 
combining the food-index with the rent- 
index so as to give food four times the 
weight of rent is as 152 to 100. Going 
a step beyond the report, we may com- 
bine. cost of living and wages and say 
that “real wages” in the United States 
are to real wages in England as 153 to 
too. These figures probably exagger- 
ate the advantage in favor of the 
United States, because, as the report 
points out, they are based on the wage 
of skilled men, while the proportion of 
unskilled labor is greater in this country 
than in England. 

Three distinctive characteristics of 
American industrial life find expression 
again and again in the tables and letter- 
press of the report. They are the rela- 
tively high standard of living in this 
country, the complications arising out of 
the mingling of nationalities on our 
shores, and the tendency to employ un- 
skilled labor, with machines, for proc- 
esses which in the Old World are per- 
formed by skilled labor. With reference 
to the standard of living, the report 


1Wages of Negroes not utilized in computing 
averages. 

Dealing more in detail with Birmingham wages 
and costs of living the report states: 

“Taking wages at New York as the base (i.e. 
100) in each case, the wage indext numbers for 
Birmingham are—building trades, skilled men 97, 
hod carriers an‘ bricklayers’ laborers (Negroes) 
59; foundries and machine shops, skilled men 94, 
unskilled laborers (Negroes) 67; printing, hand 
compositors (job work) 86. 

“The level of rents at New York being repre- 


sented by 100, the rent index number for Birm- 
ingham is 81. This is rather higher than might 
be expected in a city of the size of Birmingham. 
The explanation is probably to be found in the 
fact that Birmingham has been growing rapidly, 
and for a number of years the supply of houses 
has hardly kept pace with the demand. 

“Prices at New York being taken as a base 
(i.e. 100), in each ease, the index number for the 
price of meat at Birmingham is 98, for other 
food it is 104, and for food prices as a whole 102, 
For rent and food prices combined the index 
number is 97,” 
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brings out the smaller percentage of 
total income which the American has to 
spend for food, (from Io to 15 per cent 
less, in income-groups fairly compara- 
ble) the large annual consumption of 
meat (160 pounds for each person in 
families having an income of from $15 
to $20 a week), the large expenditure 
for fruits and vegetables, fresh and can- 
ned. It notes that Americans do not 
wear their working-clothes on the street ; 
that clothing, if less durable and more 
costly than in England, is renewed more 
frequently; that heated bed-rooms are 
not uncommon in winter, and ice and 
iced drinks universal in summer. 


The habit of spending is more active than 
in this country [Great Britain] and while the 
national characteristic of a greater extrav- 
agance and even of greater wastefulness 
often emerges, the correlative fact must also 
be noticed that for those who desire it and 


exercise the necessary strength of will and 


foresight saving is also easier, because of the 
Jarger income at disposal. P. Ixxv. 


Diversity of race adds to the difh- 
culties of determining the American 
standards of living as well as to the 
difficulties of maintaining them. The 
report recognizes these difficulties, and 
yet finds that even the latest arrivals re- 
spond at some points to their new en- 
vironment, so that the visitor among 
them is impressed by the feeling that 
they are on the up-grade. Attention: is 
called to the tendency of the new- 
comers in all our sea-ports to congre- 
gate within walking distance of the dock 
where they landed. In the New Eng- 
land mill-towns was found a virtual 
division of labor according to national- 
ity, on account of the necessity of setting 
those who could not speak English to 
work in the same room with those who 
used their native tongue. 

The presence of this mass of unskilled 
foreign-born laborers is one reason for 
the adaptation of processes and the sub- 
division of labor to meet their capacity. 
The writers of the report are struck, as 
are all recent observers, with the extent 
to which this adjustment has been car- 
ried. They find it in the textile indus- 
tries of New England, in the garment 
trades of New York, in the steel industry 
of Pittsburgh, and in the packing- 
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houses of Chicago. The relative pre- 
ponderance of this low-paid labor in the 
city industries of our country is one rea- 
son why the difference in the wage of 
skilled men in the two sides of the At- 
lantic should not be considered to in- 
dicate fairly the difference in wages at 
large. ; 

Space fails to tell of the reports of 
the several cities, which occupy two- 
thirds of the bulky volume. Each of the 
twenty-eight is described with clear dis- 
cernment of its distinctive features. The 
dark drab of grimy Pittsburgh, the 
aroma of Chicago’s stock-yard district, 
the loop-holes in New York's boasted 
tenement-house law,  Philadelphia’s 
complacency in her 300,000 separate 
dwellings, some of them jerry-built, the 
plight of the American family stranded 
in the North End of Boston, the “irreg- 
ularity of the worker” which adds irreg- 
ularity to the work of the colored steve- 
dore of Savannah—all are brought out 
with skillful touch. Whoever wants to 
know his own town is advised to turn: 
from the roseate literature of the land- 
boomer and the lurid caricature of the 
yellow journalist to the ample pages of 
this report. 


GUERRILLA JAILS 
ISABEL C. BARROWS 


Jails and lockups are prisons. The 
men and women confined in them have 
broken the laws of the state. Nothing 
seems more logical than that the state 
should be responsible for their impris- 
onment. Yet these smaller prisons are 
left to the various counties and munici- 
palities. In New York, for instance, 
though the state prison commission may 
inspect them, and publish its findings, 
the state has neither the authority nor 
the responsibility to insist on reforms in 
construction or administration. 

Whatever may have been necessary 
in the days when Amsterdam, N. Y., 
was far away from Albany, so far 
as communication was concerned, that 
day has long since passed. Why 
then should such a medizval method 
still prevail as exists in the Empire 
State? Here is what a Poughkeepsie 
paper says: 
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The state of New York is publishing re- 
ports made by the State Prison Commission 
covering inspections of jails, village lockups, 
county prisons and those devoted to the 
reformation of boys and girls. 

A tremendous improvement in I9II is noted 
in several cities as compared with conditions 
in 1910. 

One exception is noted. The city of Am- 
sterdam is obdurate. It was advised to put 
a few windows in _ its dungeon, so_ that 
Brisoners could have light and air, to burn 
up the hammocks which are doing duty in- 
stead of beds or cots, and to freshen up 
things generally. It has not done so. Am- 
sterdam seems determined to hark back to the 
Middle Ages, when prisoners were simply 
thrown into dark subterranean keeps, and 
left to rot and starve. 

Is there any one—except a county 
commissioner—who can tell why Am- 
sterdam, or any other place within the 
state, should be secure in that sort of 
“obdurateness”? If the state had the 
authority to see that all prisons, large 
and small, were decent habitations for 
iiuman beings, it would not have to wait 
on the good-nature of Amsterdam, or 
any other town, to do away with condi- 
tions that would have been a disgrace in 
Rip Van Winkle’s day. What sort 
of equality before the law is that 
which keeps accused men as well as 
criminals decently in one town and in- 
decently in an adjoining one? State care 
alone can remedy this wretched con- 


dition. 
SMELTING IRON ORE 
AND CIVICS 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 


Birmingham is quick with the spirit of 
the New South. It is coming to its ma- 
jority in a decade when sanitation and 
town planning are widely recognized ac- 
tivities and when it can ward off in ad- 
vance many of the conditions which are 
entrenched in our older cities. On the 
other hand, in its councilmanic system 
(just abolished), its stunted health 
authority, its sheriff’s fee system, its ab- 
sence of factory inspection and compul- 
sory education, it is not as yet using the 
sort of implements which can adequately 
serve the social needs of a big modern 
community. What Birmingham does 
will influence this whole Piedmont in- 
dustrial district—will influence the whole 
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South. This is our reason for attempt- 
ing this special issue, the third in a series 
of city interpretations of which that of 
Washington,’ the national capital, was the 
first, and that of Pittsburgh,? which was 
ceveloped into a rounded piece of re- 
search, the second. 

Before the teams of the Men and Re- 
ligion movement leave a city, the trend 
of sentiment is crystallized around three 
watchwords: co-operation, information, 
publicity. 

Co-operation calls for more than will- 
ingness to strike hands; it calls for tech- 
nique. Its view must embrace the whole 
of a common area, it must conceive a 
long plan, it must know no let-up. The 
reports published on the succeeding pages 
illustrate how much of Birmingham’s 
present difficulties are due to oversight 
of these three important factors. There 
is hope in this fact, for these factors are 
ones which the people, if they will, can 
build into their common life. They are 
not unattainable. The Birmingham dis- 
trict is in process. The vigorous find- 
ings of a grand jury with a social vision, 
the establishment of semi-monthly pay- 
days by the largest employing corpora- 
tion of the district, the institution of a 
sanitary survey of all the mining settle- 
ments of Alabama by the Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, and the announcement 
of a Sanitary Committee by the Steel 
Corporation, of which the president of 
the Tennessee company is a _ leading 
member, are all developments since the 
field work for this number was _ per- 
formed. 

The second call is for information. 
We hear it in the movements for civic 


surveys, for municipal research, and so- - 


cial investigation throughout the country. 
The South has suffered from carpet- 
bagging. There will be those who, re- 
senting some of the hard sayings in these 
reports, will charge us, turning the old 
phrase inside out, with loose and baggy 
carping. Yet the co-operation which 
has been given THe Survey in its work 
by Birmingham people of the first cal- 
ibre, is evidence enough that they are not 


1Wharities and The Commons, March 3, 1906. 


[Out of print] 


Charities and The Commons, January, February, 
March, 1909. The three issues, 75 cents, 
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Mhafraid to face the facts; that their 
common judgment is, with ours, that the 
first basis for sound action is scrutiny of 
things as they are and constructive criti- 
cism. 

The third element is publicity. That 
the few know is not enough in a democ- 
racy; the many must know. Ehis: €ar= 
ries far; it calls for full-blooded intelli- 
gence, leisure, strength, education in the 
people, in the same way that Birming- 
ham’s master industry calls for ore, coal, 
limestone, water, and labor. Ore, coal, 
limestone Birmingham has in its hills. 
Water it is storing up. But when, with- 
out compulsory education laws, it lets its 
children go to work prematurely in its 
cotton mills, it is recklessly cropping the 
forests of its human water-shed; when 
it lets disease, ignorance, and crime run 
their course, it is letting fire eat out its 


human coal beds; and when it cuts short 
leisure by the twelve-hour day of its 
steel plants, it is tolerating a low-grade 
civilization when it might have the rich- 
est Ores. 

In June, 1921, Birmingham will be 
fifty years old. With Chicago giving 
effect after twenty years to the vision it 
saw in the White City of ’92, with Los 
Angeles laying its plans to match Rio 
de Janeiro in city plan and vigor upon 
the opening of the Panama Canal, with 
Rochester setting out to go Disseldorf 
one better, and with Boston setting 1915 
as its year of stock-taking, we can con- 
fidently expect much in the next decade 
of Dixie’s new industrial giant. Birming- 
ham has such an opportunity as rarely 
comes to a city—an opportunity to make 
of itself a real community—a place good 
to live in and good to work in. 
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SMELTING IRON ORE AND CIVICS 


A social interpretation of the new industrial frontier of the South in terms of 
the Alabama city which, founded since the Civil War, pushes forward in a day 
when American municipalities may apply craftsmanship and hygiene to environ- 
ment, science to industry, and technique to democratic self-government. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE FOUNDERS 


ELOHECFARMES 


AUTHOR OF THE STORY OF COAL AND IRON IN ALABAMA 


jf 
Hear Colonel De Bardeleben: 


There’s nothing like taking a wild piece of 
land all rock and woods—ground not fit to 
feed a goat on—and turning it into a set- 
tlement. of men and women; bringing rail- 
roads in, making pay rolls, starting things 
to going: nothing like boring a hillside 
through and turning over a mountain! 

Men of that stamp made Birmingham, 
and made it that way, only for goat 
patch you must read a valley of lime- 
stone buttressed on the one side by a 
massive hill of iron ore—Red Mountain 
—and on the other by a mighty coal 
range—the Warrior Field. Red Moun- 
tain was in Revolutionary days the In- 
dians’ hunting ground and their treasure 
place for “dye-rock.” 
future city was still nothing but a smithy 
in a corn-field, although the intervening 
century had seen great commonwealths 
grow up across the Mississippi and the 
frontier of settlement pushed to the 
Rockies and beyond. The record of the 
forty rapid years to follow, which 
Colonel De Bardeleben cast into a tren- 
chant phrase or two, spreads out today 
before Red Mountain in a fifteen-mile 
chain of mines, slope, shaft, and strip- 
pings. Within very gun- -shot distance 
of the Tennessee company’s great Mus- 
coda group of ore mines, once owned by 
De Bardeleben, is the site of old Fort 
Jonesboro (1813- 15). Where now the 
town of Thomas is gathered under the 
warm shadows of the Republic Iron 
and Steel Company’s blast furnaces was 
once a cotton plantation belonging to old 
Marse Hawkins. And out of what was 
once upon a time a rose-garden have 
grown the huge stacks of the Woodward 
Iron Company. 

No other city in America is formed 
directly on the surface of the raw ma- 
terials which are its own feeders—coal, 
iron-ore, and stone. Nowhere else in 
the world, indeed, saving perhaps in 
some remote undeveloped Asian terri- 
tory, do such peculiar geological condi- 
tions prevail. to such imi mense extent. as 
here in the Birmingham district, where 
the combination of “all of the materials 
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But in 1871 the 


for the economical manufacture of pigs 
iron and steel are in such close proximity 
as to be Seely of one locality. Among 
the minera' producing states, Alabama 
now holds first place in brown ore pro- 
duction ; third in that of red hematite and 
third in total production; while jt is 
third in coke, fourth in pig-iron, fifth in 
coal, and fifth in the manufacture of 
steel. Precisely those mineral industries 
which in the United States represent 
the greatest money value: coal, iron, 
petroleum, natural gas, cement, marble, 
building stone, graphite, and mica, are 
the important resources of the.” arming- 
ham district, and here they .re all at 
either an initial stage of devé* >ment or 
else wholly undeveloped. } 

For over three generations alabama 
was called a “cotton state,” iron not be- 
ing mentioned officially as a state re- 
source up to the eighteen-seventies, al- 
though iron making has actually been 
an industry from the territorial period 
(1818-19), and coal-digging since the 
early eighteen-thirties. The cities of 
Huntsville, Montgomery, and Mobile led 
the times in former years. Today Bir- 
mingham leads. It is the great pay-roll 
maker of the state, its banking center, 
heaviest tax payer, biggest tonnage pro- 
ducer, railroad hub, the business center, 
the everything that “goes.” Fully 75 
per cent of the railroad traffic of Ala- 
bama is carried by the Birmingham dis- 
trict; its tonnage is more than that of 
the entire adjoining state of Georgia. 
Here, too, are the headquarters of pow- 
erful companies and corporations, the 
site of hundreds of mining camps and 
mines, coal mines, iron-ore mines, stone 
quarries, batteries of coke-ovens, shops, 
mills, foundries, factories, furnaces, and 
steel plants. Here also is the center of 
the petroleum and gas development of 
Alabama, the coming new business of 
the state. 

Birmingham is therefore the home 
place of more workingmen and working- 
women and working-children than any 
other locality in the South. There are 
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PIONEER COAL AND IRON MASTERS OF ALABAMA. 


Moses Stroup. 


more of what is termed “the common 
people” here than in any other Alabama 
city. Accordingly there are more prob- 
lems and greater need for the direct fac- 
ing of the facts of human life. 


All the modern forces making for in- 
dustrial cohesion, for mass production, 
social production, have thus added them- 
selves to push men to activity and 
schemes of development. The coal and 
iron men—the city builders—have been 
in this sense merely the tools of those 
vast economic processes which mould 
communities and human relations. 

To begin with, Birmingham had back 
of it, in its conception, the sincere spirit. 
Its founder, John T. Milner, a civil en- 


OLD TANNEHILL. 
Old blast furnace which made cannon balls, 


gun barrels, pole, and skillets for the use of 


he Confederate army. 
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Baylis HB. Grace. 


Major Tom Peters. 
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gineer, was a man of distinctly patri- 
otic strain, as he showed in the civil 
war and in all his works. He had not 
in the least the speculator notion as 
mother to his dream. He conceived the 
city in the late eighteen-sixties for a 
great workshop town as answer to the 
state’s need, a vent for the great mineral 
resources which he knew to lie in the 
hills. 

An idea, then—so much to start with. 
It was then driven to fruit by a union of 
railroads, and fostered in its beginnings 
by a real estate man—stubborn, auto- 
cratic, your born speculator—James R. 
Powell, colonel, whom they used to call 
the ‘Duke of Birmingham,” the extraor- 
dinary head of an extraordinary concern 
known as the Elyton Land Company, 
which Milner originally projected. Not 
since old Colonel Powell was shot to 
death in a Yazoo saloon has any man 
stepped forth with his heart so in the 
makings of this town. In the old days 
it was literally borne aloft on Colonel 
Powell’s shoulders, hailing the universe 
with “Millions in it.’ Caught eventu- 
ally in barbed circumstances, the town 
fell, tripped on the verge of the pit of 
oblivion. Then came marching along 
the coal and iron captains. 

Civil engineer first, and next a land 
speculator, every way-mark of city de- 
velopment from now on was to hinge 
upon a coal and iron company or a coal 
and iron man. In 1876 came the making 
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of coke pig iron; second, in 1878-79, the 
opening of the Pratt coal mines; third, 
in 1887, the first step in modern blast 
furnace practice, and incidentally the 
creation of the town of Bessemer; 
fourth, in 1895, the making of basic pig- 
iron on a wide commercial scale, while 
the fifth and sixth great instances of de- 
velopment have come in our own day 
—the making of steel by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company, in 
1905, on a wide commercial scale, in the 
Topping-Crockard administration, and 
the entrance into Alabama in 1907 of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the be- 
ginning of the Crawford administration. 
As to these, a backward glance wil! 
suffice. 

It was Colonel Milner and his asso- 
ciates who demonstrated at the old Ox- 
moor furnaces in 1876 that pig-iron 
could be made in Alabama at a profit. 
Three years later, through Truman H. 
Aldrich, James W. Sloss, and Henry F. 
De Bardeleben, the great Pratt coal seam 
was opened up and the town got its first 
real start. Rolling mills, biast furnaces, 
coke ovens, the mining towns of Pratt 
City, Woodward, Thomas, coal and ore 
mines, stone quarries all over the dis- 
trict got to going. Coal and iron and 
real estate companies, banks, industrial 
concerns of one kind and another fol- 
lowed one after the other. 

It was a strong group in the lead in 
that first decade—Milner, Powell, Sloss, 
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Aldrich, De Bardeleben, and their asso- 
ciates, and later a reinforcement, Milton 
H. Smith, a railroad man. Courageous, 
aggressive, constructive—a good pioneer 
sort—they were indeed great factors. 
To one thing the men and the times led 
—the great boom days, and the inevitable 
crash that followed. For the town went 
dollar mad! Those days of the great 
boom would take a book to tell, when 
the great De Bardeleben Coal and Iron 
Company and the Cahaba Coal Company, 
“plumed and swashbuckling,” led all the 
rest. “I like to use money, as I use a 
horse to ride!’? was the way Colonel De 
Bardeleben put it; and Colonel Shook 
says of him: “He would stand in a 
crowd and say, ‘I know a coal mine, by 
God, gentlemen, where Nature herself 
has driven the main entry for clean a 
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Site of first blast furnace of Alabama, Franklin 
county, 1818. 
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hundred miles!’ and he would sell it on 
the spot!” 

After the crash late in the eighteen- 
eighties came an historic deal, destined 
to change in future years the very map of 
the state. The little old Tennessee Coal, 
Iron, and Railroad Company stepped 
down into Alabama and bought up the 
big Pratt Coal and Iron Company, then 
captained by Colonel Enoch Ensley, who 
poked fun at their “airs” and their plea 
to keep their name—‘‘So the tail would 
wag the dog, eh!” he said, and laughed 
a good deal. Then, all at once, this Ten- 
nessee company 
traded for De 
Bardeleben’s great 
company, which 
owned “all Besse- 
mer and most of 
Birmingham and 
near the whole of 
Red Mountain,” 
and for the vast 
Aldrich Cahaba 
coal lands. 

Great times! 
great times! those 
days after the 
“sreat boom!” 
Receivers just 
around all the 
corners! Trades 
and trades again 
—pig-iron up and 
pig-iron down, a 
new mine open- 
ed, a new furnace 
in blast, a new 
company born, an 
old one dead, De 
3ardeleben starting in again the 
game of follow-my leader; that’s how 
it went, until finally the panic of ’93 
swooped over the place and let the town 
this time clean over the precipice and 
down to the bottom. 

Stunned thus in ’93, all the folk in 
boom and crash and shuffle began 
to struggle out as best they could. 
The game of self-interest got con- 
siderable headway. At times, when 
the life and death of Birmingham 
had been hanging on the deals, no- 
body stopped to think of the place as a 
city. It ran wild, grew any old way. At 
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other times the unprogressive native ele- 
ment and public apathy and inditference 
stretched like a wall across the pathway 
of the men who wanted to do things ; for 
there were some who wanted to build 
up the town as well as themselves along 
with it. They were merely, in the gen- 
eral mass, commercially constructive 
men, gaining greatly in wealth themselves 
in what they made Birmingham. They 
had go-ahead, grit, gumption, and great 
business capacity; and if it had not been 
for certain of them, the Birmingham of 
today would not be half-built. 

: Ine (theseryear 
1895, through the 
introduction of 
basic pig iron 
making on a com- 
mercial scale, the 
Birmingham dis- 
trict was swung 
into the way of 
steel making, 
mineral property 
was trebled in 
value, and export 
trade increased. 
This was the 
work of George 
B. McCormack, 
now president of 
the Alabama Coal 
Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, and presi- 
dent of the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal 
Company; then, 
general manager 
of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron, and 
Railroad Company. A first steel plant 
was at length begun at Ensley, where 
the first cast was recorded on Thanks- 
giving day, 1899. Construction work 
meanwhile in the coal and iron trade 
had gone steadily on and the rec- 
ords of the city are inseparably bound 
up in the records of the great com- 
panies, the Tennessee, the Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel and Iron Company, the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company, the 
Woodward Iron Company, the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Company, the South- 
ern Iron and Steel Company, the Ala- 
bama Consolidated Coal and Iron Com- 
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pany, the Birmingham 
Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, and others. 

A further reorgan- 
ization of the Tennes- 
see company occurred 
in 1899-1900; new 
blood and fresh capital 
were let in. Don Ba- 
con came down from 
Minnesota to be presi- 
dent, and his aggres- 
sive administration 
sought to down the 
speculative and hold to 
the legitimate develop- 
ment policy—an_ idea 
hard to crystallize. 
However, mining meth- 
ods in the Birmingham 
district, particularly for 
ore mining, were mod- 
ernized, and founda- 
tions were so_ solidly 
laid that, with the next 
reorganization of the 
company, when John 
A. Topping and Frank 
Hearne Crockard were 


ISHCOODA MINES. 


Power plant at modern tipple. 


placed in the lead, this idea—legitimate 
development work—got another and a 
better start, the construction of new 
works at Ensley added a big plant to the 


OLD-STYLE 


industrial equipment of 


the South; steel mak- 


ing on a wide com- 
mercial scale was in- 
augurated and _ Bir- 
mingham placed on a 
competing level with 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
and Chicago. 

With the panic fear 
of 1907, the Tennessee 
company, with which 
as we have seen the in- 
dustrial fabric of the 
city was bound up, was 
again on the verge of 
collapse. Out® of “the 
chaos sprang a Titan’s 
hand, the hand of John 
Pierpont Morgan. The 
United> States Stee! 
Corporation acquired 
the Tennessee company 
and lifted it from Wall 
street for good and all. 
They chose as president 
of the company George 
Gordon Crawford, a 
man who has a strong 


sense of the great industrial movement 
and of city building. In a word, he looks 
to his units, knows that the shoes of his 
soldiers are more important to campaigns 
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Mine from whieh first ore was dug from Red Mountain. 
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than his guns. Crawford is a leader, 
inspiring his men to press forward, to 
take the initiative themselves when occa- 
sion calls. He stands in Birmingham as 
the leader of the steel business of the 
South, a man of great constructive 
power, marked personal force and influ- 
ence. The plans and ideals of the Steel 
Corporation he interprets in wise, kind, 
and far-reaching ways. In the organ- 
ization of safety and welfare work in 
his company and in the corporation as 
a whole he is an active factor. His aim 
is for efficiency. 
Facing the circum- 
stance that Ala- 
bama ores, being a 
low grade, there- 
fore call for high- 
grade labor to get 
the most out of 
them, he is grad- 
ually bringing 
about a big read- 
justment of the 
human side of the 


industry. In the 
improving of the 
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housing and living conditions of the 
miners, the Tennessee company is active, 
together with a few others of the Alabama 
Coal Operators’ Association, among them 
the Woodward Iron Company, the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Company, and. the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company. 

Many changes for the better in the 
whole of greater Birmingham begin to 
show the handiwork of these progressive 
industrial leaders of today. 


From the ore-rimmed crest of the long 
iron-hill, one can see the whole city stir- 
ring in the valley. 
There is first his- 
toric Old Jonesboro 
—what is left of it 
—earliest of the 
pioneer log-settle- 
ments of Jefferson 
county; then Bes- 
semer, the city of 
furnaces, founded 
by De Bardeleben; 
the furnace towns 
and mining townsof 
Woodward,  Wy- 
lam, Thomas, Pratt 
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City, Powderly, and the City of Ensley, 
where the giant brood of furnaces 
and the steel plant of the United States 
Steel Corporation strike high against the 
sky-line. Then the new model city of 
Corey and the great wire mills and coke 
plants of the Steel Corporation, the little 
residence suburbs of Owenton—site of 
Owenton College—West End; the old 
market town of Elyton, the first town 
of Jones Valley; the growing suburbs 
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and the Catholic Orphanage—beyond, to 
Roebuck Springs, and way off into the 
coal fields to many a mining camp, over 
the hills and far away. 

The place has become the very embodi- 
ment of change. Here have men gath- 
ered from every part of the United 
States, and from many countries of 
Europe, men of every sort, kind, and 
degree. With so many and such diverse 
communities, old and new; with such an 


LAST OF SLAVE QUARTERS OF OLD HAWKINS PLANTATION. 


of North Birmingham, Norwood, East 
Birmingham, the North Highlands, the 
South Highlands, the railroad town of 
Boyles, the cotton mill town of Avon- 
dale, the little “city” of \Voodlawn, once 
Wood's Station, treading back to pioneer 
times; Gate City, site of the Republic 
‘Company’s rolling mill, now dismantled: 
—yonder, all along the valley, they swing 
from left to right, clear to the residence 
‘suburbs of East Lake—the site of How- 
ard College, the Boys’ Industrial Home, 
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influx of strangers; struggle, competi- 
tion, warring elements of every sort and 
kind, it has been scarcely possible for 
Birmingham to have achieved co-opera- 
tion and community feeling. 

Although the majority of the people 
are Southern born and bred, the city is 


““trye Southern” solely from a geographt- 


cal viewpoint. Old Southern standards, 
ways, habits, and customs do not pre- 
dominate here. When the choice lies 
between gumption and sentiment, it is 
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sentiment which makes way. Rather 
the spirit of the myrtle-phoenix is Bir- 
mingham’s, with all its savagery, but 
likewise with its strength and its superb 
possibilities. 

Quickened in the ashes of war’s waste, 
Birmingham fluttered from the low- 
smitten field in the gloom of the Re- 
construction hour—that stinging, bitter 
hour between our dark and dawn. High 
and strong it soars now above the South- 
ern horizon—a winged activity—in flash- 
ing contrast to the groundward flying 
flocks, other towns near and far. How 
drowsily they brood over by-gones—tly 
in clouds of illusions, catch the fat little 
worms of prejudice, and feed them full! 
Adoring their hates, luxuriating in their 
poverties, they do not fancy this sharp- 
clawed, hook-beaked, soaring adven- 
turer. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
Birmingham, although in itself a brand 
new city, is set against a distinctly pio- 
neer background. Jones Valley was set- 
tled in territorial times. What early 
settlements survived are today a part of 
greater Birmingham. Old Elyton is fre- 
quently termed in anniversary editions 
“the mother of us all.” Yet it was in 
no sense parent stock. It kicked Bir- 
mingham from the start. Even when 
the first tipple was being put up at old 
Pratt Mines, Joseph Squire says, 

Not anywhere in this whole district could 
I hire a team to haul my lumber. They 
would not let me have a mule. I tried to 
buy yeast to make my light bread out at the 
camp for me and my men, and they would 
not sell me yeast! Whatever we needed to 
get the mines opened up, we had to get else- 
where. I had to go way up to Jasper. 

So it went. A hundred instances might 
be recalled. Now if that—at the be- 
ginning—was not enough to breed feuds, 
to sharpen claws and beak—what was? 
Small wonder the new-comer of that 
day and spirit wanted to get all he could 
make out of Birmingham—and let the 
town go hang! Much light on why 
these things were is cast by certain of 
the accounts and experiences of early 
English scientists and travelers. Dr. 
Gosse, for instance, found that in ante- 
bellum times in Alabama, every man was 
“his own law-maker, law-breaker, judge, 
jury, and executioner.” This old spirit of 
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law unto himself thus handed down from 
father to son has borne fruit in nearly 
every county of Alabama today, and 
particularly in Jefferson county, where 
Birmingham is located. Dr. Gosse fur- 
ther noted the utter absence in the old 
times of such homes and home life as 
existed in other parts of the South. The 
“old families” indigenous to Alabama 
had not, generally speaking, the same 
significance as have old families of cer- 
tain well defined localities of Maryland, 
Virginia, South Carolina, and east Geor- 
gia. Here, especially in the hill coun- 
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try, the majority are “old” merely in 
the sense of long-time occupation of the 
soil. Never have they been what is 
called a “reading people.” Irom gen- 
eration to generation they have arraigned 
themselves against far-sighted legisla- 
tion; against diversified industries; 
against railroads; against macadamized 
roads; against the coal and iron busi- 
ness; against co-operation in anything. 
The list is long. Only a terrific fight 
here in the past built railroads and fur- 
naces and opened mines. No one not 
directly in business in the South can 
fully comprehend the struggle of the 
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progressive business men here in the 
past. 


On the other hand, this very concen- 
tration of imagination and building in- 
stinct along industrial lines has cost the 
community heavily. Industrial activity 
alone has, up to now, been considered 
of importance for Birmingham by the 
people of Birmingham as a whole. Im- 
mense fortunes have been made in Bir- 
mingham out of Birmingham resources, 
many of them by members of the oldest 
families of Jones Valley. But many 
of the successful money makers have 
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been still more successful money 
keepers. Few dollars of theirs have 
gone to boost along any public wel- 
fare moves. “Before God,” said one of 
these, “I will be damned before I will 
put my hand in my pocket for anything!” 
As a consequence, social, educational, 
artistic, or philanthropic activities have 
not as yet become strong-winged. There 
is hardly a flash of recognition for 
any patriot service done by minister, 
teacher, writer, artist, geologist, attor- 
ney, or business man, nor for the first 
burden-bearers of Birmingham, the pio- 


neer workmen. A month or so ago, 
during the anti-tuberculosis campaign so 
courageously prosecuted by individual 
effort, a certain so-called physician be- 
longing to what is termed the “‘native 
element” refused flatly to co-operate, on 
the ground that the new-fangled doctors 
in Birmingham were all fools in trying 
to stop tuberculosis! “Why,” he said, 
“they'll put themselves out of business !” 
The unprogressive, let-well-enough-alone 
folk have had to be reckoned with at 
every stage of the game, together with 
the unscrupulous business adventurer 
type, the speculator, the small politician ; 
such as have bred the fee system, the old 
aldermanic rule, the * ‘shot-gun” system, 
the “kill a nigger” slogan, all the protean 
shapes of graft—the sewer and the trash 
pile generally—and a never ceasing cry, 
“No public spirit!’ Indeed, whatso- 
ever decent human thing some men try 
to do is bound to be misinterpreted— 
selfish ends imputed—a “nigger in the 
woodpile” conjectured. And that man’s 
way is blocked by a curious, intangible, 
tenacious something he cannot for the 
life of him see. 

The fact of the matter is that Bir- 
mingham, “great’’ as it is, is neverthe- 
less as a city simply a by-product of the 
huge industrial plants. The place has 
been utterly jagged and uneven, raw in 
spots, “picayunish,” provincial—“get- 
rich-quick.” It dominates 10,000 square 
miles of hill country, a mineral region 
comprising one-fifth the area of the. en- 
tire state. Its boundaries are more ex- 
tensive than those of any other Southern 
city, with the excepticn of New Orleans, 
exceeding Baltimore, Atlanta, Louis- 
ville, Memphis, and Richmond. Its 
population (132,685) is an increase of 
over 240 per cent on the last census. Yet 

Phat ery is general—‘‘No public spirit here!’ 
Nearly every citizen, especially the new-comer, 
shouts it aloud. And be will very likelv add 
that his home ‘is not Birmingham. but Atlanta, 
or New Orleans. or Chicago, or Kalamazoo, and 
he hopes to get back some day.’ We hone he will. 
There—right there— is a thing to tackle. If the 
rew people who flock here—and they certainly 
ac ficck—will just step quietlv into live and 
give the young town they expect to get their bread 
from some. individual hoocrtinge of the right order— 
that is, a few honest kicks and then a helping 
hand—each do a bit of constructive work on 
his own account, and see to striking roots into the 


sol, that indefinite something called public spirit 
will came about one of these days. 
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there is no clean nor adequate hotel in 
Birmingham—no central public library 
building, no first-class theater nor con- 
cert hall. It has not yet been possible to 
provide and maintain any very large 
parks or playgrounds worth mention- 
ing. There are few places for people to 
go to in the evenings. Such public build- 
ings as are here—the city hall, govern- 
ment building (where the post office is 
located) the court house, the jail—all 
were designed and built some years ago, 
without the slightest reference to such 
minor considerations as air, light, heat, 
ventilation, or any hygienic or sanitary 
arrangements deserving of the name, 
much less of “architecture.” 

The greater credit therefore is due 
the young business men coming along, 
and to the old men with the new ideals. 
For all the new building here is going 
up on modern lines. ._The recently con- 
structed churches, public and sky- 
scraper office buildings, terminal sta- 
{Oligo Niza C net ANG Vora Vig eee 
buildings, shops, business houses, clubs, 
apartment houses, and _ graciously 
planned homes are changing the aspect 
of the whole city. Once when Marion 
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Crawford came here to visit, he said 
that in site and general topography 
Birmingham was curiously like Italy’s 
Florence; only Birmingham has a richer 
growth of forest, a wider reach of val- 
ley and hill range. Certainly the old 
Florentine manner of building homes 
all up and down the hillsides in sweet 
winding ways has flown here at length 
from over-seas. Such hundreds upon 
hundreds of happy looking little homes 
today, bright and light among the very 
tops of trees, like singing birds! But 
such hundreds upon hundreds of other 
houses down in the smoke on the way 
to the city, crouched around the furnace 
stacks, the old rolling mills, the cotton 
mill—lean and gaunt and stark and ugly 
like a pack of hungry wolves. The work- 
men’s bungalows in the model city of 
Corey strike a new note. Beyond ques- 
tion things can be done in Birmingham— 
and well done, although as yet it is by in- 
dividual effort. The place is naturally so 
beautiful to build in, so easy to make 
more beautiful. Plans for the building 
of a city that will measure up to our 
opportunities are beginning to stir the 
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people; and this change of front has to 
do with more than the physical husk of 
things, 


For, after all, some of the spirit of 
old Major Peters and of Engineer John 
T. Milner went into the marrow of Bir- 
mingham, as well as that of Truman 
Aldrich and Colonel De Bardeleben 
with which we began. Milner saw it 
all coming long ago, this great work- 
shop city of the South, when he rode 
on horseback along the crest of Red 
Mountain, planning his railroad, plan- 
ning his town in the wilderness. Ala- 
bama, in his day, he said, had no unity, 
no state feeling, no community spirit, 
no foresight nor progressive sense, and 
an utter indifference to the future. And 
he certainly knew whereof he spoke! If 
ever a man pleaded with people to face 
facts, to analyze their own diseases and 
try to eradicate them, John T. Milner 
pleaded with Alabamians. 

Yet scarcely a paper that he. ever 
wrote has been preserved ; his very name 
as the founder of Birmingham was even 
set aside—not of a purpose, assuredly, 
but simply overlooked, forgotten. And 
the city once started—taken in hand by 
Colonel Powell and the rest—off to his 
shack in the Newcastle coal fields went 
Milner. Some of what he said, wrote, 
and is said to have said has such a true 
ring, and is so sound at the core, that it 
is a pity his influence wavered at the 
last; that he did not really mould in its 
early stages the city that he dreamed— 
and worked like thunder to bring. to 
being. 

The lesson of organization comes hard 
after forty years of laissez-faire. Things 
have to come up gradually, the accumu- 
lation of elements before crystallization. 
But they are coming. 

All is here to be made fresh and new 
—miade right if the people of Birming- 
ham will. The birth of civic spirit is 
perhaps near at hand. Whether the city 
shall continue to be merely a by-product 
of the industrial companies, a vast col- 
lection of houses, streets, and people, is 
for the people to say. To understand at 
last that here is home—home “‘for keeps” 
—that is the first thing, the first thing 
and the last. 
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Standing on Red Mountain’s ridge, 
high above the valley, like a ship’s prow, 
there are days when at sunset time 
everything is drawn in lines of gold 
and opal, or is massed in colors of 
mother-of-pearl against the western 
sky. Then, dark coming, thousands 
upon thousands of lights suddenly blos- 
som in the valley. All the places speak 
their names in lights, big lights or little 
lights. A golden arch quivers over Ens- 
ley, the city of the steel plant. It is 
quick with glancing shapes—armor for 
fighters, thunderbolts, chariots, and 
winged shoes! Out of its fiery heart, 
in among the smouldering batteries of 
coke-ovens and all the giant iron-makers 
moves slowly, like a dark shaggy cloud, 
a world-old figure—Hephaestus! 

Breathing hard upon this city of his 
works, he lifts his tired eyes to the fair 
hillside, so quiet, so fresh, so alluring, 
under the stars—Aphrodite! And _ lo, 
his force and fire are over her. Ah. how 
the drowsing hill burns in the warm mid- 
night under the iron god’s_ breath !— 
Their precious union, the dream of a 
million years! 


BIRMINGHIAM’S CITY COMMISSIONERS. 
James Weatherly. 
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BIRMINGHAM’S CIVIC FRONT 


GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 


To many Americans the South stands 
for tradition—for slow changes in the 
established order of things. They think 
of plantations, of white-pillared, bounte- 
ous-looking houses surrounded by stately 
trees, of boundless hospitality, of un- 
kempt shanties with swarms of picka- 
ninnies and poor whites, of slow-growing 
towns and easy-going ways, of scattered 
cotton mills as the principal manifesta- 
tion of modern industry. Even if they 
can picture the “new South” of iron and 


steel, coal production, and manufactures, 


older habits of thought. dominate and 
they are quite unprepared to find in the 
heart of Alabama a “boom” city claim- 
ing big work achievements and coma 
mercial progress—one with so new- 
fangled a thing as the commission form 
of government. 

Birmingham, as Miss Armes brings out, 
reared itself out of the very ground in 
which it was planted but forty years 
ago; literally pulled itself up by its own 
boot-straps—as it hauled iron, limestone, 
and coal from its own sub-structure. 
It was this bold vision which its rugged 
industrial pioneers caught in the gleam 
of mineral wealth as their horses’ hoofs 
broke open the surface ore. . They had 
the red dirt examined, coal seams tested, 
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and limestone quarries bared. They 
saw building stone and clay within easy 
reach. They heard in imagination the 
railroads wrestling with their tonnage, 
and saw a vast people coming to dig and 
reduce and put into marketable shapes 
the strength of their hills. And in the 
valley north of Red Mountain, six years 
after Appomatox, they laid out in a 
stubble field a commonplace rectangular 
street plan for what has now become the 
South’s one big city which knows no 
heritage of the civil war. 

Birmingham is thus a made-to-order 
city of our own times; but its makers 
were mining-engineers, prospectors, iron- 
makers, not millwrights in town-build- 
ing. The 4,150 acres which the Elyton 
Land Company acquired for $100,000 it 
laid out no whit different from the plans 
of towns founded fifty years earlier, 
unwitting of the structural faults those 
towns had demonstrated and unconscious 
even that the National Capital, itself a 
southern city, offered in its diagonal 
streets, its fine vistas, and time-saving 
arteries an example of ways to overcome 
them. This is a civic shortcoming not 
peculiar to Birmingham. Such failure 
has been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in establishing industrial towns in 
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America, even in these days when scores 
of cities have set out with far-reaching 
schemes to reshape their structural lines 
and guide their future growth. This 
fact, however, does not minimize Bir- 
mingham’s share in the common misfor- 
tune. On the contrary, new and plastic, 
Birmingham should even more insistent- 
ly grasp the exceptional opportunities for 
scientific city building which are still 
ready to her hand. 

For here is the key city of the “new 
South’—a city built around an industry 
new to the South, in a period that left 
iit no ante-bellum legacies—a city new at 
a time when the means for perfecting 
city building are being most rapidly de- 
veloped. Her ways of growth are 
bound to mean much not only to Bir- 
mingham people but to those of a score 
of sister cities. Let us trace, then, the 
larger civic impulses that run through 
them: see how Greater Birmingham has 
risen out of a collection of small commu- 
nities; how three industrial towns—two 
of them now a part of the larger city— 
contrast with and contribute to the city 
as a whole; how the municipal adminis- 
tration, with its increased load, broke 
down under its own weight and was su- 
perseded by the commission form of 
government; how an inadequate income 
handicaps the city; how a desperate 
struggle was fought out with a gang of 
saloon politicians bound up with the old 
ways; how the city in its youth has 
granted franchises extending into per- 
petuity ; how not only public service but 
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The town was the first market and trading center 
in Jefferson county. 
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THH COUNTRY ROUND ABOUT. 
“In the blue Cahaba hills” on the road to Bright- 
hope. 


such elementary common needs as _ re- 
duced food costs are becoming local 
issues ; how railway grade crossings that 
split the town in the middle evidence 
not only the need for an organic city 
plan, but for a new balance between big 
business interests and the general wel- 
fare; how, in a word, a city with a dozen 
fundamental shortcomings, and with 
heavy difficulties and burdens—not the 
least being the maintenance of separate 
institutions for a Negro population—is 
nevertheless developing a community 
consciousness, and shows signs of the 
co-operative action without which no 
lasting civic progress can be secured. 
The commercial growth of the city, 
rapid as it has been, has been irregular, 
with great ups and downs, and this fact 
must not be overlooked in reviewing the 
course of social development dependent 
upon it. The Elyton Land Company 
paid 1200 per cent dividend at one time; 
in 1893 it went bankrupt. Yet out of 
all the booms and vicissitudes, we have 
as outcome the sheer facts of heaped-up 
land values, of swelling boundary lines, 
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AVONDALE. 

Top: Back yard showing 
privy from which water was 
leaking and saturating the 
ground on the day it was in- 
vestigated. 


Middle: A row of two-room 
box houses on a street with- 
out either board walk or curb- 
ing. 


Bottom: <A row of better 
houses. The hydrant is used 
by many householders and is 
a play center. 
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and of doubling popula- 
tions, all set off against 
the background of a 
farming country whose 
social institutions have 
been stretched to the 
snapping point by this 
sudden city pressure. Of 
the original tract bought 
in 1871 the present com- 
pany, successor to the 
Elyton Land Company, 
stil has about one-fifth, 
four-fifths having been 
sold off; yet the value 
of this one-fifth is esti- 
mated: today to be more 
than the price first put on 
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the whole area. Land bought by the com- 
pany at $25 an acre sold ten years later 
for $1,000 an acre. An old sea-captain 
built a three-story bank on a corner lot 
for which he had paid $400. They called 
it “Linn’s Folly,” but today a sixteen- 
story office building stands on the corner. 
From a population of 3,086 in 1880, 
the city grew to 38,415 in 1900. The 
1910 census shows 132,685 people. The 
annexation of adjoining suburbs in Jan- 
uary of that year accounts in consider- 
able part for this last figure, but the 
population of the territory now included 
in the greater city has of itself doubled 
in the decade. This move consolidated 
into one municipal unit nearly a score 
of small towns whose previous lack of 
co-operation had frustrated nearly every 
comprehensive effort for civic advance. 
And there is no better approach to the 
general problems confronting the greater 
city than a look! at the three most inter- 
esting of these satellite communities: 
TYPICAL Or OLD-STYLB 


AVO N D A L E COTTON - MILL VILLAGES 


WHICH SPRANG UP ALL OVER THE SOUTH WITH THRE 
BUILDING OF THE TEXTILE MILLS. 


‘Avondale is a village of 130 dreary company 
houses, mostly one story high, which are 
home for the 600 employes of the big cotton 
mill owned by Comer, who, as a shipper and 
former governor of Alabama, led an aggres- 
sive campaign for public supervision of the 
railroads. 

With respect to manufacturing conditions, 
on the other hand, he is not in the 
position of an insurgent, but rather, as em- 
ployer and landlord, of the powers in con- 
trol. The company rows are built on a low 
flat of cinders neighboring the mill. The 
struggling patches of grass only heighten the 
barrenness, which is relieved but little by 
straight rows of small trees along the front 
of the cube-like houses. The mill’s smoke and 
dingy walls seem to oppress the town just as un- 
toward work conditions overshadow the lives 
of the workers. The spaces between the rows, 
unpaved and without sidewalks, serve as alleys 
and streets, the difference being that privies, 
until recently without running water in them, 
and ash-barrels line the middle of the alleys. 
Rear and front porches are without distinc- 
tion except that in the rear is the tell-tale 
clutter of wash-tubs and household utensils 
and babies. Family coal-piles and outside hy- 
drants are the play apparatus of the children, 
when they are not wearily lugging water home. 
For although the hydrants are at regular in- 
tervals in front of the houses, water does 
not run freely from all. The only social or 
civic agency is a school, housed fully as un- 
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attractively as the workers, but which serves 
as a center for a teacher who combines teach- 
ing with unofficial activities as friendly visitor 
and charity agent. 


BINS er ay es ena aR 
NORTH AND SOUTH ABUT THE AVERAGH “WORKS” 
ERECTED IN THE 80’S AND 90'S. 

Ensley, at the other end of Birmingham, is 
a rectangle of streets flanking the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company’s steel mill 
to the southeast. The town, laid out in 1886 
by the Ensley Land Company—incorporated 
with power to exercise practically every sort 
of community function—is plain and matter- 
of-fact, with little to arouse the admiration of 
the social observer. Built to house the mill 
workers, it is even now, although a part of 
Greater Birmingham, practically a detached 
community, a stretch of open land separating 
it from the city proper. A bank and a few 
stores are grouped on its busiest corner, the 
houses flanking the few streets on either side 
of the main thoroughfare. Their general un- 
attractiveness bears testimony that little 
thought was given to the town except as 
an industrial barracks. The newer houses, 
however, are more homelike, due in part no 
doubt to home building by employes who have 
invested savings, and in part to an increasing 
number of residents whose business or work is 
in Birmingham’s business section. 

TYPICAL 


CO REY INDUSTRIAL VILLAGES, 


ABROAD, WHICH APPLY MODERN INVENTION TO HOUSB 
AND STREET AS WELL AS TO SHOP AND SIDINGS, 
Corey marks a great advance, not only in 
Birmingham, but in the country at large, 
along lines of intelligent town planning. Un- 
like its policy at Gary, the Steel Corporation 
did not build the new city through a subsid- 
iary land company, but turned the work over 
to a local real estate firm which organized 
among Birmingham men the Corey Land 
Company. In this the Steel Corporation has 
no financial interest, nor have steel officials 
individually. The officers’ of the land com- 
pany have taken the keenest interest in pro- 
viding a model town as designed by their 
landscape architect. The result contrasts with 
Ensley, and still more strikingly with dingy 
and muggy Avondale. In fact, it is doubtful 
if in America there may be found a better 
planned industrial community. In compari- 
son with it, the under-appreciation of a big 
opportunity at Gary stands out glaringly. 
Even the relation of residence section to 
workshops has been studied from the view- 
pvint—novel in America, it must be admitted 
—that people are dwellers in homes as well 
as workers. For the residence section occu- 
pies beautiful rising ground; no_ squalid 
“Hollow” or “Gully” need here develop. The 
prevailing winds will carry mill smoke from 


OF MTWENTIETH-CENTURY 
HERE AND 


1Robert Jemison, Jr.. president: J. C. Lusk, vice- 
president of the Jemison Real Estate and Insur- 
ance Company, acting as agent for the Core 
Land Company; George H. Miller, landscape archi- 
tect, Boston. 


RESIDENCES NEAR OVERLOOK PLACE, COREY. 
Showing width of parkway along street, and the planting of flowers and shrubbery. 


the houses instead of toward them. This 
arrangement is undoubtedly convenient in- 
dustrially, for the mills flank the railroad in 
the valley. It is impossible to know how far 
community interests would have counted if in- 
dustrial economies had pointed in another di- 
rection. But the fact nevertheless remains that 
the arrangement favors home life. 

The width of building lots in Corey—fifty 
feet—contrasts most favorably with that pre- 
vailing at Gary and in most other industrial 
towns, where twenty-five feet is the rule; and 
the depth of lots gives considerable space 
for vegetable gardens, drying clothes, chicken 
houses, and play. Lots already improved by 
the company show a good arrangement of 
yard space for these purposes. Attractive 
bungalow houses, several of varying sizes and 
costs, have been built by the company, and 
these models have already set a standard of 
small and moderate costs. The sale of lots 
to Birmingham investors, on the other hand, 
who count on making profits out of the work- 
ingmen who are to people the place, was a 
good real estate enterprise on the part of the 
Corey Land Company, but perhaps not so ad- 
vantageous for the workmen not vet on the 
ground. In this, Corey, as well as practically 
every housing enterprise in America, falls 
short of the partnership building enterprises 
of England and continental Europe. ‘These, 
on capital secured at low rates, sell homes on 
the instalment plan at rates little higher than 
rents and sell them in the form of shares of 
stock, so that a workman who can better his 
employment by moving is not tied down to a 
given spot, nor is he obliged to be nothing but 
a renter all his life. 

In lay-out Corey compares favorably with 
the best that has been done here and abroad. 
The street plan is not the old gridiron, but a 
system of straight lines and easy curves guid- 
ed by the tonography. On the slopes, and 
throughout the town, trees have been left 
standing, and careful stipulation in all con- 
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tracts safeguarded them during the construc- 
tion period. Shrub planting has had much 
attention. The streets are wide, but the pave- 
ment is narrow on quiet residence streets, so 
that householders may have grass instead of 
unnecessary paving. Sewers, pavement, side- 
walks, and all fundamental utilities were weil 
provided before a house was built. All 
wires will be underground. In a civic center, 
with a broad plaza leading to the main busi- 
ness street, space has been allotted for a city 
hall, public library, school, Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, and a good playground. 

In their make-up and contrasts these 
three communities illustrate many of the 
general problems and forces of the in- 
dustrial city of which they are a part 
—the obsolete sanitary equipment of 
Avondale, the hard, ungracious. setting 
which Ensley gives to youth and age and 
the whole drama of life, the subordina- 
tion to business interests which even in 
Corey led to the granting of a perpetual 
franchise to the chief streets before the 
town was born; and, on the other hand, 
the coming in of newer ideas which 
would put applied art and science and 
organization into the dwelling places of 
the people, and by so doing inevitably 
restore some of that dignity and ample- 
ness to life which was so characteristic 
of the old South—restore it and democ- 
ratize it. 

When Greater Birmingham came into 
existence on January I, IQIO, nine muni- 
cipalities were merged in one. The old 
machinery for self-government was not 
so much modernized to meet the new 
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demands on it as it was made bigger. 
The board of aidermen was enlarge 
from sixteen to thirty-two. The smaller 
number, to the minds of many citizens, 
had been a sufficient incubus on civic 
progress; doubling the number. increased 
the determination to be rid of it all. 
When the new board created lucrative 
jobs for two city officials who had been 
defeated by the people for re-election, 
public indignation ran high, and a move- 
ment for a commission form of govern- 
ment gained head. An advisory refer- 
endum vote showed an overwhelming 
sentiment favoring the change, and, de- 
spite the antagonism of the small poli- 
ticians, a bill passed the legislature giv- 
ing three commissioners the power of 
administering the affairs of the city. All 
ordinances were to remain in force until 
changed by the commission, but all of- 
fices were to be vacated when the com- 
mission took up its work. Under the 
new plan the commissioners are to be 
elected by the people, one at a time, their 
terms overlapping. 

On April 10, 1911, Culpepper Exum, 
then mayor, Judge A. O. Lane, formerly 
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of the circuit court, and James 
Weatherly, a prominent lawyer, became 
the first commissioners under appoint- 
ment by the governor. Just as the 
movement for a greater Birmingham had 
expressed what might be called the “big- 
ness” motive in American municipal life, 
here the “business administration” prin- 
ciple was at work, with its weeding out 
of graft and economy as watchwords. 
One of the first steps taken by the new 
commissioners was to transfer the city’s 
deposits from one bank to a group of 
banks, which agreed to pay a higher rate 
of interest. The bank thus deprived of 
holding the city’s money, which was con- 
trolled by a political boss, had to go out 
of business. Current expenditures had 
been far outstripping tax receipts, and 
the commissioners set out at once to 
bring the city’s operating costs within its 
income. A special auditor found a defi- 
cit of $583,144. Retrenchment was ac- 
complished by abolishing many offices, 
thus saving salaries, and incidentally get- 
ting rid of some inefficient service. The 


commissioners believed that no serious 
curtailment of the city’s work was in- 


PLAZA LEADING TO CIVIC CENTER, COREY. 


The business buildings facing the plaza wer» ‘esigned as a unit with the town hall and 
those of the civic group. 
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volved, althought they went to such an 
extreme as dropping the entire depart- 
ment of parks, and relying upon volun- 
teer organizations to carry them on in 
the emergency. Certain cuts in the 
health department were no = sooner 
made than rescinded, as from the 
medical standpoint they were un- 
tenable. Yet, on the whole, the over- 
hauling of expenditures was regarded as 
a healthy piece of housecleaning, which 
must be viewed, however, as a prelimi- 
nary responsibility on the part of the 
commission. A more fundamental test 
of the new régime lies in whether they 
link to their rigorous emphasis on hon- 
esty and economy a long plan of con- 
structive governmental action with re- 
spect to the growing needs of the com- 
munity. 

As a basic step in such a positive pro- 
gram would come the overhauling of 
municipal sources of revenue, of city 
incomes as well as city expenditures. 
There are three phases of the tax situa- 
tion in Birmingham which are of special 
social significance. In the first place, as 
a heritage of fiscal policies suitable for 
an agricultural commonwealth, the new 
city, with its big load of laying streets 
and sewers, preserving health and good 
order, and otherwise putting in an equip- 
ment for the common human needs of a 
hundred thousand residents, has been 
starved by the tax laws. The tax avail- 
able for municipal purposes is exception- 
ally low—but $1 on the $100, set at that 
figure by a provision in the state con- 


OVER THE CITY LINE FROM COREY. 
Some of the shauties in which 600 Negro workmen live, just out- 


side of Corey. The strings of town-planning 
stretched to take in the day laborers. 
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stitution, all taxes over and above that 
going to state and county. The city 
revenues are further pared down by a 
statute limiting assessments to 60 per 
cent of the full value. Thus, if property 
were assessed at the maximum figure 
allowed, the city would be limited to a 
tax revenue at the rate of 60 cents on 
the hundred dollars—hardly half the av- 
erage tax rate prevailing in many other 
cities the size of Birmingham. Under 
the most efficient government it would be 
impossible to furnish, out of a 60-cent 
city rate, those public services which 
progressive communities recognize as 
necessary. But Birmingham is further 
handicapped. City and state taxes are 
computed on the same assessments. 
Throughout the state, assessments aver- 
age very little above 30 per cent of value, 
Jefferson County, in which Birmingham _ 
is situated, already pays about one-fifth 
of the state taxes, and if, in order to 
shouider more adequately its own load, 
assessments in Jefferson county were to 
be raised above the level prevailing 
throughout the state, Birmingham would 
have to pay a disproportionate amount of 
the state tax for its pains. Hence assess- 
ments for the city are estimated to aver- 
age not above 50 per cent of market 
value. Therefore the local rate of $1 
per $100 of assessment in reality is only 
50 cents—about one-third of what the 
experience of American cities generally 
indicates is needed by effective city ad- 
munistrations. 

As a make-shift to supply at least a 
part of its further re- 
quirements, the city long 
since adopted a system 
of arbitrary licenses 
upon the privilege of 
carrying on _ business 
within its limits. There 
are 401 different kinds 
of business thus levied 
upon, ranging from auc- 
tioneers at $100 per year 
to yeast dealers at $35; 
from sign painters at 
$15 to dealers in shoes, 
with a stock averaging 
$40,000, at $450; from 
milk and butter peddlers 
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at $20 to vegetable peddlers with horse 
and wagon at $50; from $200 for retail 
grocers with a $15,000 stock to $500 for 
dry-goods retailers with a $45,000 stock. 
Bakeries, small manufacturers of .many 
kinds, druggists, physicians, cobblers, 
confectioners, dentists, brokers, and so 
on, come in for this special tax. By 
means of it the city raises a sum equal 
to about three-fourths of its receipts 
from general taxes; but the method is 
one which puts a damper on local enter- 
prise and boosts household expenses, as 
Birmingham is beginning to find out in 
the costs of foodstuffs and garden truck, 

Even so, the receipts from these and 
other ordinary sources, excluding loans 
and sales of property, do not enable the 
city to spend above $7.50 per citizen for 
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advances now contemplated for Birming- 
ham have to be foregone, but many of 
the most serious phases of present neg- 
lect and waste, brought out in the vari- 
ous articles in this issue, whether in the 
conservation of labor, health, childhood, 
or the human wreckage of crime, and 
related in some important way to in- 
adequacy of public funds, will go un- 
solved. Without constructive expenditure 
along these lines, Birmingham will be 
de-classed. The anomaly brought out by 
Mr. Harrison of court clerks who, on an 
old rural fee basis, are paid higher wages 
than the presidents of coal mines and 
steel companies, is but a spectacular bit 
of evidence of this failure to adjust an 
out-worn fiscal system to the urban fact. 


A second phase of the tax-situation 


FOUR-ROOM BUNGALOWS, COREY. 


public services, whereas other cities of 
Birmingham’s size which have been re- 
garded somewhat as standards spend 
$12 and more per citizen per year and 
do not feel that they are even then meet- 
ing all the demands that may rightly 
come before them. 

A bond issue of $1,300,000 was re- 
cently authorized by the voters, at the 
urgency of the commissioners. With 
this money past and current debts have 
been eliminated. A cut of $150,000 in 
yearly expenses, principally salaries, has 
made possible a budget within the in- 
come. Lut a fundamental solution is 
needed. It is no easy nut to crack; but 
it must be cracked, or Alabama will per- 
manently disqualify this city of her 
ore-hills in the competition for munici- 
pal prestige. Not only will the big civic 


cropped out during the Greater Birming- 
ham movement. With each of the nine 
municipalities going its own bent, things 
were admittedly in a bad way for Bir- 
mingham. Yet consolidation was op- 
posed strongly by iron and steel corpora- 
tions which sought to avoid city taxation 
on their furnaces and other properties. 
The old city boundaries had significant 
jogs, leaving two furnaces outside. And 
even the Greater Birmingham line leaves 


-its logical direction so as to exempt the 


big Ensley furnace and steel mill. Those 
who drew the Greater Birmingham bill 
contended that the Tennessee Coal, Iron, 
and Railroad Company deserved espe- 
cial consideration because it was mod- 
ernizing its plant at large cost and must 
compete with the well equipped mills of 
the North. Furthermore, the new plants 
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of the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany and other developments of the 
United States Steel Corporation and its 
subsidiaries, involving an expenditure of 
$20,000,000, as well as the new made-to- 
order city of Corey, where their work 
people are to be housed, are outside the 
boundaries of the greater city. In other 
words, a few large corporations, but not 
all, are exempted fromi the penalty which 
a general property tax, here as in most 
American cities, places upon the men 
who build factories or houses or other 
improvements. Efforts to overcome this 
disability in attracting capital for indus- 
trial investment are natural, but such a 
system of gerrymandering in favor of the 
big industries puts a double damper upon 
small and diversified industries which 
might be located within the city borders 
and would have to pay city taxes. Until 
Birmingham succeeds in removing such 
a taxation penalty from all improved real 
estate, transferring it to land held for 
speculation and imposing it on real es- 
tate which derives its excess value from 
the sheer fact of city growth—as Van- 
couver is doing, in line with a settled 
policy that has been adopted throughout 
Europe,—the unfairness of letting the 
rest of the community carry the load 
which the few escape by boundary jogs 
is all too plain. In view of the inade- 
quate municipal income, such a policy 
is socially destructive. 


Prohibition is bound up with this 
money-pinch, and presents a third social 
aspect of the taxation situation. Saloon 
licenses formerly played an important 
part in the city revenue scheme; they 
yielded $125,000 a year before the state 
went dry in 1907, and the liquor inter- 
ests were hand in glove with the ring- 
rule under the old councilmanic system. 
It was not many years ago that there 
served on the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners the proprietor of the ‘Rabbit 
Toot,’ an old stable turned into a dive. 
The stalls were used as small wine- 
rooms frequented by dissolute women, 
both Negroes and whites, and the animal 
cravings were whetted and exploited. A 
“fighting” mayor revoked this police 
commissioner’s saloon license. ‘This led 
to an investigation by the proprietor’s 
colleagues on the board, and a call for 
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his resignation. Although he refused, 
public sentiment had stripped him of 
power and influence. This, however, 
was only a skirmish, The whole admin- 
istration of the mayor then serving, 
George B. Ward, was practically a run- 
ning fight with a combination of “liquor” 
aldermen. In the summer of 1907, 
Ward went to Europe. His absence 
was too good a chance for the “combine” 
to miss, and they completely reorganized 
the council. They put one of their 
group in the chair, thereupon counting 
him as acting mayor, appointed another 
henchman to his place as alderman, 
thereby gaining one more vote, and pro- 
ceeded to run things with a high hand. 
“Marse George’ came back from the 
Emerald Isle “with all his Irish up.” He 
got into his seat at six o'clock, and, with 
policemen stationed about the room and 
“toting” a gun himself, held it against 
all comers. They called him a liar and 
he called them grafters. They called 
on the chief of police to take his gun 
away from him. The mayor slipped it 
into a drawer of his desk and told an 
alderman to come and get it if he wanted 
to. After these amenities, the real test 
came when the council, with Ward’s 
vote, broke a tie and carried a resolu- 
tion to undo all the acts of the belliger- 
ents. Although the courts later decided 
that the adoption of the new municipal 
code, in line with which the “saloon com- 
bine” had acted to their own purpose, 
had been legal, the mayor’s defiance of 
the whisky crowd was in effect their 
first real defeat. It marked the begin- 
ning of a bigger one, which came when 
prohibition won out in Jefferson county 
later in the same year. This was a re- 
vulsion from conditions which had 
grown intolerably bad, especially among 
the Negroes. It was claimed people 
were not safe in the streets from half- 
crazed habitués” of ‘the resorts: .) ine 
campaign was marked by almost hyster- 
ical religious fervor, and the result was 
a specific repudiation of the liquor ele- 
ment which year after year had grown 
more defiant in its domination of city 
affairs, 

This election is notable as the imme- 
diate cause of prohibition in the state 
of Alabama. The state anti-saloon 
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league leaders had mapped out a slow 
program in the rural counties, carrying 
one at a time. But when Jefferson 
county with its great cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation Was swung into line, ‘“whirl-wind 
campaigns” in every wet county were 
pushed. When the Legislature met in 
January, 1908, the state-wide prohibition 
act was passed with few dissenting votes. 
A large majority of the legislature, in- 
cluding the governor, had been elected on 
a local option platform, but they turned 
about face and in addition to the state- 
wide statute ordered a general election 
to place prohibition 
in the constitution 
of the state. This 
election, two years 
afterward, showed 
an ebb in prohi- 
bition supremacy 
and established a 
county option sys- 
tem in its stead, 
which allows coun- 
ties to choose be- 
tween prohibition, 
saloons, or a sys- 
tem of dispens- 
aries.e Under, this 
law Jefferson coun- 
ty, which includes 
Birmingham, was 
carried last August 
by the “wets,” by 
CA00 8 Vv.0 hes) to 
Se ike atl omat Ont 
saloons by 6,275 as 
against 4,764 for 


dispensaries. Wath i 

132,625 population, ““°s"°"s 
Birmingham may have 44 _ saloons, 
which at $3,000 a year each would 
net the city $132,000 annually. The 
return of the saloons last August 


was attended, so it is reported, by scenes 


JAt the same time -the license fee for saloons 
was raised to $3,000 a year—it had been only $500 
—and the number was limited to one for every 
3.000 people. Dispensaries, if adopted. are lim- 
ited to one for every 10.000 people. Only liquors 
of specified standards and in hottles may be sold, 
and cities onerating dispensaries are restricted to 
a profit of 50 per cent. A petition signed by 45 
per cent of the voters participating in the pre- 
vious gubernatorial election is necessary to bring 
about a referendum vote on the question, and each 
yoter may after voting ‘wet’ or “dry” express 
also his preference for saloons or dispensaries, in 
ease the first proposition carries ‘wet.’ 
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EX-MAYOR GEORGE 
Whose aggressive administration was a running 
fight over saloon prohibition and public franchise 
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so disgusting that protests are being 
made even by men who voted “wet”, 
and the prohibitionists see what to 
them are signs of another flood-tide of 
their strength, with permanent results 
to show for it. This large measure of 
municipal dependence upon revenue 
from licenses—especially bound up with 
policies of social order and control 
which should be settled on their indi- 
vidual merits, without the very solvency 
of the city hanging in the balance—and 
especially from licenses which may at 
any time be abolished, is only another 
unsatisfactory sys- 
tem of public fi- 
nance. 

The liquor inter- 
ests are not “the 
only big distribu- 
tors who have had 
wares to sell to 
Birmingham and 
whose transactions 
have concerned the 
general welfare 
and the city reve- 
nue. Domination 
of city politics by 
public utility cor- 
porations, however, 
has not been so 
marked in Birming- 
ham as in some 
other cities. 

One concern, the 
Birmingham Rail- 
way, Light, and 
Power Company, is 
a consolidation of 
several companies 
which had been given franchise rights in 
perpetuity covering traction on the prin- 
cipal streets, gas, and electric light and 
power. fe the merger in 1901, ordi- 
nances were sought confirming its rights 
to the perpetual franchises held by 
the constituent companies and also to 
seventy-eight additional blocks. At this 
very time, however, a new state consti- 
tutional provision, prohibiting any city 
from granting any franchise for longer 
than a period of thirty years except in 
the case of steam railroads, had already 
been adopted and was to go into effect 
within three months. A fight in which 


B. WARD. 
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Ward—then serving as an alderman— 
was one of the leaders, prevented the 
adoption of the ordinance applying to 
the seventy-eight blocks until after the 
thirtyv-year limitation became effective. 

The city of Birmingham today faces 
a situation in which this one company 
holds a perpetual franchise applying not 
only to street car service over roughly 
90 per cent of the present mileage, but 
also to the supply of gas and electric 
current. Citizens otherwise well in- 
formed ate extraordinarily ignorant of 
this franchise situation. The company ar- 
gues that at the time of the original fran- 
chises were obtained the city was glad to 
get the service on any terms, that each 
company has at one time or another gone 
bankrupt, and that very few people have 
made any money out of public utility 
investments in Birmingham. The in- 
come-producing capacity of the lines 
through the long reaches of the future 
can ony be surmised, however; and, 
apart from all question of franchise pay- 
ments, the city would be much better 
fortified to bargain for better service if 
the company had short-term franchises 
instead of perpetual ones.’ No provision 
is made in the franchise for the periodic 
regulation of rates, and the only au- 
thority which may be able to reduce them 
is the Board of State Railroad Commis- 
sioners. Public utilities other than steam 
railroads were put under the jurisdiction 
of this board in 1908, but it has thus far 
. failed to test the limits of its power. 
Last spring a controversy arose over the 
ten-cent fare charged from the center of 
Birmingham to Ensley. The question 
was discussed before the city commis- 
sion. The company contended that to 
grant the city’s request for a five-cent 
fare to Ensley would cut the rate below 
that necessary for its business interests, 
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and declared that its legal rights to main- 
tain whatever rate it sces fit are abso- 
lute. But it offered to sell six tickets 
for 25 cents. The city stuck to its 
original position, however, and the dead- 
lock continued. 

Among the small stretches of mileage 
limited by the thirty-year provision (ex- 
tensions granted since the limitation went 
into effect), is an important line from 
the center of the city to the union ter- 
minal station. When the time at length 
comes to renew this the city will have a 
leverage with which it may be able to 
better the terms of other agreements 
with the company. One way in which 
in the past the city secured some ad- 
vantage lay in its arbitrary power 
to levy business license fees. Some 
years ago the first license fee asked from 


- the company was $9.000. The next year 


it was fixed at a larger sum; and the 
third change was to $50.000 a year, de- 
spite the company’s strenuous objection. 
At this -juncture a bill was rushed 
through the legislature to prohibit 
cities from taxing public utility corpora- 
tions more than 2 per cent of their gross 
receipts. This has held the license at 
$50.000 a year and further use of the 
town's “big stick”? was thus countered. 

Relations with the water company are 
on a better basis, for its franchise ex- 
pires in 1918 and the city will have op- 
portunity to purchase then or thereafter 
at any interval of ten years. The city, 
however, could probably force the com- 
pany to sell at any time if it acted under 
a law authorizing citics to issue bonds 
for the construction of a public water- 
works. Although the water is excellent 
in quality—public sentiment having fore- 
ed the construction of a filtration plant 
several years ago—the rates are high: 


‘If the uncertainties of the future afforded any 
warrant in the early days of Birmingham for 
granting perpetual franchises. the same plea can- 
not be urged for Corey. Development there is as 
certain, judged by the statements of the steel 
Officials and the real estate promoters of the town, 
as anything In civic growth, Yet on the pretext 
that broad terms must be given the Birmingham 
Itailway., Light, and Power Company to induce 
it to “pioneer” at Corey, a perpetual franchise on 
the principal street of the fown was viven by the 
county authorities after a contract on that basis 


had been made between the company and = the 
Corey Land Company, Corey being still an un- 


{ncorporated community and thus not affected by 
the thirty-year limitation which the state has 


imposed on cities. It Is frankly admitted that 
the fact that several men are interested in’ beth 
companies probably led to a more Hberal grant to 
the traction company than misht have appeared 
best from the community point of view. The 
county authorities seein fo have made no strogste 
to obtain the best possible terms for the publie. 


It is fiirther pointed out that this company has 
not been given exclusive rights In Corey. since 
another company has recently been granted a 


franchise in other streets, But the orizinal fran- 
ehise is eertainty exclusive so far as the main 
strect of the place is concerned. In Corey. as tn 
2irmingham. the Birmingham Railway, Lisht. and 
Power Company bas been given perpetual thongh 
not exclusive, franchise rights covering gas and 
electric current. 
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30 cents a thousand gallons, 27 1-2 cents 
for fifteen hundred, and decreasing simi- 
larly for larger quaatities. Yearly flat 
rates for residences are $8 for three 
rooms or less, $1 for each additional 
room; water-closets, $5, and $2.50 for 
additional ones, and bath tubs, $4. 

While the city itself has been hamper- 
ed by restricted boundaries, by a cross- 
roads income, and a governmental equip- 
ment which has not grown in proportion 
to its members—hampered most of all by 
its failure to see itself in the large— 
these public service corporations have 
thought in big ways, conceived of the 
urban district as a whole, and laid a 
frame-work to handle its needs. The 
sewer system and in a sense the schools 
are the only municipal enterprises that 
as yet compare. The efficient scheme of 
water works described by Mr. Knowles 
contrasts for example with the inade- 
quacy of the public health service in 
staff. and scope as brought out by Mr. 
McGrath. The fact that the interests of 
the private builders who have given sys- 
tem to important branches of the public 
service are at crucial points antagonistic 
to the interests of the citizens as a whole 
is the big flaw in the situation—a flaw 
which let through the franchise grants 
by which 4,000 people tied down, for 
centuries perhaps, a town which in ten 
more years expects to have a quarter mil- 
lion population, 

While the water company has 
created much popular dissatisfaction 
by irritating methods of dealing with 
people, the Birmingham Railway, Light, 
and Power Company has definite- 
ly set out to put the emphasis on the 
common interests of city and company 
and to win public good-will. Under the 
presidency of A. H. Ford, the news- 
papers have been used freely and regu- 
larly to discuss with the people points of 
service and earnings. I?or example, when 
the company introduced platform gates 
on street cars it published statements 
acknowledging defects in their operation, 
but asking public indulgence and _ co- 
operation in giving the devices a fair 
trial. Thinking in terms of the future 
is, of course, part of the work of a 
modern public service corporation presi- 
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dent. Mr. Ford considers it the main 
part: and he believes that more such 
thinking should be done for the com- 
munity. He has made some effort to do 
his share. As a traction man and em- 
ployer he has seen and emphasized the 
city’s future needs for recreation. As a 
citizen and employer, although a resi- 
dent of Birmingham only three years, 
he has enlisted the community in a 
unique movement to reduce the cost of 
living, which is admittedly high in Birm- 
ingham. The plan is still largely in in- 
ception, but few other cities have so 
systematically schemed for cheap food, 
The quick industrial growth has greatly 
reduced the ratio of food producers in 
the birmingham region to the total popu- 
lation. The Chamber of Commerce 
Committee, appointed by Mr. Ford 
while president of that organization, 
estimated that Birmingham sends away 
$3.000.000 annually to Ohio. Michigan, 
and other states for vegetables alone; 
other food stuffs are brought from still 
greater distances. Meanwhile adjacent 
land has not been utilized. The com- 
mittee has secured options on 2,000 acres 
of the best soil around Birmingham, 
which it will sell at cost to farmers who 
will come and settle. Explanatory 
literature and a special agent commis- 
sioned to interview and correspond with 
prospective settlers have been employed 
in the enterprise. The committee, more- 
over, has undertaken to remove some of 
the present obstacles to truck marketing. 
One of these is a defenseless $50 license 
charged vegetable peddlers—an_ ordin- 
ance inspired by and highly favorable 
to the commission merchants. With this 
abolished and with a great open market- 
plare established, it is expected that 
farmers can sell their produce profitably 
at prices much below the present ones. 
The landscape architect who built Corey 
carried the movement a peg further in 
a garden patch for each house, and the 
Tennessee company is starting a model 
farm on the surface of some of its ore 
lands. 

The Chamber of Commerce has not 
only interested itself in cheaper foods, 
but through its civic improvement com- 
mittee has given attention to bettering 
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city conditions. Not many definite 
achievements are in evidence, but it 
means something that the pot has begun 
to boil. When Mayor Ward was in 
office, he aroused quick interest through 
organizing people by city blocks to work 
for beautification and cleanliness, but the 
scheme did not progress very far. When 
the present city commission found it 
necessary to abolish the park department, 
the Chamber of Commerce committee, 
co-operating with the Women’s Civic 
Club organized by the Birmingham 
Council of Women’s Clubs, came to the 
rescue by receiving funds from citizens 
toward park maintenance. Free concerts 
in the parks, provided through private 
subscriptions, had previously resulted 
from the efforts of a group of women. 

Civic co-operation of this sort, which 
was displayed more tangibly when the 
Chamber of Commerce erected a build- 
ing to serve as its home, gives hope that 
before long this new co-operative spirit, 
linked up to the building instincts which 
have shown such aggressiveness in in- 
dustry and corporate enterprise, may 
push forward toward an inclusive city 
plan. This, to an outsider, appears to 
be the next big civic step needed. With 
the city growing by leaps and bounds, 
with the need of properly relating the 
score of places consolidated in Greater 
Birmingham, and with the opening up of 
new sub-divisions in the vacant areas— 
this is the very nick of time. The 
greater city’s own lack of plan is set 
off in sharp contrast by the intelligent 
town arrangement at Corey. “We want 
to get started right before we go too far 
wrong,” are the words of one Birming- 
ham business man. That the idea has 
had recognition is evident from the fol- 
lowing excerpt from an address by John 
L. Kaul upon assuming the presidency 
of the Chamber of Commerce in May, 
1908 : : 

Birmingham has an opportunity for civic 
development and beauty that few other cities 
enjoy. It is new. It is in the formative 
state. An expert, the best there is to be 
had, should be employed to visit Birmingham 
and Jefferson county and, after thorough in- 
vestigation, outline a scheme of public im- 
provement. As it is, we are developing 


largely by whim and caprice. Someone sug- 
gests a great highway, another suggests a 
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tunnel through Red Mountain, another sug- 
gests a new-park somewhere—all of them 
worthy in themselves, but made absolutely 
without thought of other improvements. 
What is needed is a comprehensive and com- 
plete plan of civic and county improvement, 
covering a period of many years, involving 
probably the outlay of millions of dollars. 
If this plan were adopted nothing would be 
wasted in the way of improvement. Every- 
thing accomplished would tend to a final - 
harmonious creation that would be the ad- 
miration of all men, and which would make 
Birmingham beyond all other cities the most 
desired for the making of homes. 

Thus far little has been done. A few 
years ago, as chairman of the civic im- 
provement committee, Hill Ferguson, a 
real estate man who has made several 
definite suggestions, invited George Kes- 
ler of Kansas City’ to look the situation 
over. Mr. Kesler strongly and wisely 
advised that a comprehensive plan ought 
to be made, if possible by public author- 
ity rather than by any private organiza- 
tion. 

The belt of grade crossings which 
splits the city in two and thwarts the 
currents of its life is an elementary and 
standing object-lesson for the need for 
such a comprehensive plan. Through 
the very heart of the city the railroads 
have a broad belt of trackage. Within 
a couple*of blocks of the busiest retail 
district, this belt crosses the streets lead- 
ing into one of the principal residential 
sections—not merely a great handicap to 
transit, but a constant and serious men- 
ace to life and limb for pedestrians and 
street-car passengers. A narrower belt, 
crossing the first one, traverses the city 
iit another direction. 

Even as a grade crossing problem pure 
and simple, no thoroughly considered 
policy seems to have been worked out, 
although the railroads at one time con- 
ferred and began a study of it from their 
point of view. This or that viaduct 
proposition comes up from time to time 
as a piecemeal temporizing remedy. The 
writer of this article does not pretend to 
understanding along so technical a line. 
His point is that such knowledge ought 
to be secured by the city of Birmingham. 
There is danger that through temporiz- 
ing decisions the city will drift into a 


_iAnother well known city planner was at one 
time engaged py a realty company to design an 
arrangement for a sub-division; his plans were 
never carried out. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING. 
An example of civic. and commercial co-operation. 


handling of the problem which too late 
will be found to be bad. Relief of any 
sort from the dangers of the grade 
crossings looks attractive, but a vigilant 
eye looks to the choking of the business 
section by railroad tracks and yards as 
a larger and increasingly serious problem 
as the city grows and needs room for 
expansion. 

Last spring, for example, there was 
under consideration a proposition (ulti- 
mately defeated') to construct a viaduct 
at the intersection of the two railroad 
belts, carrying two streets, at right 
angles to each other, over the tracks. 
and thus facilitate rapid transit to im- 
portant residence sections. Although 
there is a law intended to require rail- 
roads to pay the cost of such improve- 
ments. the latter proposed to build only 
the viaduct proper, and asked that the 
city build the approaches to it, and pay 
damages to property owners. To be 
sure they offered to loan the city the 
moncy for its portion of the work, to be 
repaid in five annual instalments: but 
the proposition called also for the closing 

ITwo of the commissioners took opposite views 
of the proposition and the decision was made by 
Jndge Lane in the negative. While his point that 
the need of the viaduct had been magnified may 
reasonably be questioned, his vigorous condenna- 
tion of the proposition to close the streets sess 
thoroughly warranted. fe declared that the city 
had the right to compel the railroads to bear nil 
the expense, but intimated that he thonght the 
city might fatriy assume part. This he pointed 


ont was financially impossible, ilis suggestions 
were for only temporary rellef. 
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up for several blocks of three streets run- 
ning in one direction, and two in another. 
Today, the city is content to let those 
streets be half covered by a big slag 
pile which the Sloss iron furnaces, en- 
tirely without legal right, have dumped 
on the highway. 
look valuable now, but who can tell what 
condition the next fifty years will bring 
about, or how desperate the need for 
streets which could never be reclaimed ? 
No thought has been directed toward 
solving the problem on far-sighted lines 
geared up to the city’s probable develop- 
ment. ; 
The immediate appointment of a city 
plan commission of the ablest and farth- 
est-sighted men in the community with 
the best experts the country affords to 
help them and with the means to do 
their big task well,? would be a civic 
advance comparable to the achievement 
of Greater Birmingham and the adop- 
tion of the commission form a govern- 
ment. 


The bad housing conditions in alleys 
and industrial neighborhoods. so clearly 
brought out by Mr. McGrath, afford 
other very tangible evidence of the ne- 
cessity for town-planning on social lines. 
For more than physical reconstruction ts 
at issue: there is need for a finer appre- 
ciation of human values. The two 
are often bound together. as in poor 
housing and meager recreational oppor- 
tunities such as are to be found typically 
in Avondale. A more depressing neigh- 
boriood it would be difficult to find any- 
where, or a more forlorn-looking lot of 
women and children. Some of the peo- 
ple are “poor whites” who wander from 
mill to mill according to full or slack 
conditions of work. Many of the women 
are deserted wives, struggling in an 
ignorant way to make both ends meet. 
A large portion of the households 
take boarders, and ten people in four 

Recognizing the wisdom of undertaking such a 
project under the auspices of municipal authority, 
there arises the question: Tew, in view of the 
city’s limited revenues? The answer mixht be 
made at once that nothing would prevent an 
oflicial commission on the subject from accepting 
contributions from citizens for carrying on the 
work, Funds are every day given to pubife brary 
boards: Pirmingham herself is inking private 
contributions to here park hoard. She kes pride 


in the high trustworthiness and ability of the com- 
mission administering her municipal government. 


The space does not. 
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rooms is not an extreme condition. The 
older people “dip snuff,” and this use 
of powdered tobacco is frequently found 
among children as well. A boy of eight 
who chews is occasionally found, and a 
girl of thirteen was with difficulty 
brought to say that she didn’t “aim to 
do it no more.” Some of these things 
are of course brought from the out-of- 
the-way farms of the hill country, but 
that is not reason enough for Birming- 
ham to accept them as standards for the 
generation of children growing up in 
the city. Some are the direct results of 
the industrialism which has come into 
being with the cities. Under the Ala- 
bama laws, a boy or girl of twelve, if he 
or she gets eight weeks of schooling in 
the year, may work the rest of the time; 
and Mr. McKelway’s article sets forth 
what this means in terms of childhood. 

Delinquency among the cotton mill 
girls is frequent, and can be charged up 
in large measure to the housing accom- 
modations. Privacy is even less possible 
than in the large city tenement. The 
most conspicuous feature of the land- 
scape, except the houses themselves, are 
the rows of privies between the rows 
of houses. Until recently they had no 
running water to make them sanitary. 
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But the thing one longs for most as he 
sees the pallid and dull faces of the chil- 
dren is some rousing, lively “good time” 
to catch them up in a whirl of real romp- 
ing fun—to stir their blood into motion 
and make their eyes sparkle. 

It was a relief to know that the mill 
proprietors are planning to provide 
means for some social and recreational 
work which is to include a playground. 
Recreation throughout Birmingham is 
acrying need. There is practically noth- 
ing except a number of motion picture 
shows—whose films seemed to be, on the 
average, of fair quality—and a few 
vaudeville theaters. In the summer a 
single amusement park is in operation. 
The city parks have very little or no 
facilities for active as distinguished from 
passive recreation. The band concerts 
were the first departure from conven- 
tional old-style park service. Nor are 
the parks as accessible as they might be. 
The one nearest Avondale, for example, 
although but half a mile from the mill 
village, is shut off by intervening rail- 
road tracks. A large park purchased five 
years ago has not been improved, and 
the street car terminal has not been ex- 
tended any nearer to it. President Ford, 
of the Birmingham Railway, Light, and 


CAPITOL PARK, NEAR THE CITY’S CENTER. 
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W. M. McGRATEL 


General secretary of the newly founded Birming- 
lam Associated Charities. 


Power Company, says that when he came 
to Birmingham few things impressed 
him so much as the lack of recreational 
facilities. To make it easier to hold 
efficient employes in Birmingham he 
wants to see new facilities provided. He 
has suggested that the large fair grounds 
be turned into permanent recreation and 
exhibition grounds—one function being 
to show all the products that are made 
in Birmingham—and has urged that in 
providing a public library building, 
which the city greatly needs, public meet- 
ing halls should be included where popu- 
lar concerts, lectures, and other recrea- 
tional gatherings might find place. The 
park commission which was appointed 
this fall by the city commissioners has 
a big and therefore attractive task ahead 
of them, They might almost be called 
pioneers conquering a park frontier. 
John L. Kaul and Robert Jemison, Jr., 
chairman and vice-chairman, respec- 
tively, together with Frank W. Smith, 
Hugh Martin, and N. B. Stack, their 
colleagues on the commission, are men 
accustomed to seeing things done. 

The schools are practicatly the only 
civic agency making a continuous ef- 
fort to supply recreation. They are in 
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many respects the best expression of the 
city’s community work. Many of them 
have spacious grounds with athletic and 
playground . equipment. Evening lec- 
tures are provided in some of the build- 
ings, under the auspices either of the 
schcol authorities or school improve- 
ment associations composed of parents. 
But this activity should be only the en- 
tering wedge for a far larger service of 
the school plants as neighborhood cen- 
ters. School curricula include cooking 
and shop work, vacation schools are 
maintained, special attention is given to 
backward children, and in other respects 
school administration may be said to be 
up to modern standards. For this the 
superintendent, Dr. John R. Phillips, is 
given well-deserved credit by the peo- 
ple. One of his great handicaps, how- 
ever, is the lack of a compulsory educa- 
tion law, which doubtless accounts in 
some measure for the great discrepancy 
between the pupils registered and the 
average daily attendance, and also in 


some degree for the large number who 


leave school at an early age. The money 
invested in schools shows a striking fact 
—one of those facts which make the 
North wonder if the South really tries 
and wants to solve the Negro problem 
as it professes when it tells the North 
that it knows Negro nature better and 
therefore should have its way. Al- 
though, according to the annual report 
of the Birmingham schools for the year 
ending June 30, 1910, the numbers of 
white and Negro children of school age 
are very nearly equal—19,810 and 19,- 
726, respectively—the value of school 
property used for white children is stated 
to be $1,374,002.87, while the value of 
Negro school property is reported at 
$81,680.51. For if carried out consist- 
ently, and with fair consideration for the 
needs of both races, the South’s handling 
of race distinctions on the “Jim Crow- 
car” principle involves civic problem as 
appallingly large as it is unappreciated 
Let any northern city contemplate the 


1The situation has a double edge. A difficulty 


in the way of securing proner honsing laws is 
met in the verv low standards under which the 
Negroes are willing to dwell. On the other hand, 
the way in which they are left ont of schemes 
for better conditions is shown hy the nresence of 
600 of them. dav laborers and their families. in 
ramshackle shanties on the very edge of Corey, 
the model town. 
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burden of providing a double set of 
schools, libraries, parks, playgrounds, 
baths, and other forms of civic service, 
and it ought to lose some of its hesitancy 
in paying the cost of a single set! 

The growing realization of the com- 
munity problems, and the need for co- 
operation in handling them, is reflected 
in the recent development of a dozen 
agencies for social betterment. The Bir- 
mingham Boys’ Club and Children’s Aid 
Society has done an important construc- 
tive piece of work in placing on the 
Alabama statutes a juvenile court law 
almost identical with the model one se- 
cured by Rochester, N. Y. Under it the 
new judge took office last spring. An 
up-to-date Associated Charities came 
into existence two years ago, with a 
trained secretary in charge, and at its 
head a leading business man who holds 
advanced views as to the way the city 
government should itself attack the prob- 
lems of poverty. After several years 
of agitation by the Jefferson County 
Medical Association an  anti-tubercu- 
losis association was organized last year, 
and a committee on infant mortality, re- 
cently launched by the Associated Chari- 
ties, is another crystallization of public 
interest on a given social problem. The 
Free Kindergarten Association, having 
stimulated the public schools to conduct 
this work, is turning its attention to the 
establishment of social settlement cen- 
ters. Through experience in conducting 
a home for friendless children, a group 
of women have come to understand how 
serious is the need for an institution for 
delinquent girls. It is expected that 
work now being started on the cottage 
plan, modeled after the Darlington Farm 
of the Philadelphia House of Refuge, 
will eventually result in a modern state 
institution. The more progressive phi- 
lanthropic leaders in the community are 
beginning to point out that the congre- 
gate plan of conducting the state Boys’ 
Industrial School and a large orphan- 
age on the outskirts of the city are not in 
line with modern practice. Inadequate 
and therefore crowded hospital facilities 
are also beginning to be criticized, and 
what is regarded by some citizens as the 
most thorough-going grand jury investi- 
gation in the history of the county was 
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BIRMINGHAM CITY HALL, 


The public library occupies part of one floor; the 
city jail a rear corner. 


completed last October. It condemned 
in forceful terms irregular practices by 
the county tax commissioner, rebuked 
the excise commission for granting 
licenses to men known to have been 
flagrant violators of the law, stigmatized 
the justice of the peace system as a dis- 
grace to civilization, voted the principle 
of the fee system to be iniquitous, 


and pronounced the county court 
house, almshouse, and hospital  in- 
adequate. A group of women recently 


turned their attention to social reform 
and have taken up the serious study of 
such matters as workmen’s compensa- 
tion, greatly needed in Alabama, and the 
convict labor system, which, as pointed 
out elsewhere in this issue, is honey- 
combed with shocking evils. With the 
heavy task. completed of erecting new 
buildings, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association may be expected to 
throw more of their energies along so- 
cial lines; and, in step with the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement through- 
out the country, the attitude of the 
church should broaden into new fields of 
service. Probably to a greater degree 
than in any other section of the coun- 
try, the church has throughout the South 
a commanding position in the community 


BIRMINGHAM COUNTRY CLUB. 
A beautiful private recreation spot. 


life. Church attendance is large, preach- 
ers are looked up to as among the most 
important men of the community, and 
church activities interest the people to an 
extent scarcely to be found elsewhere. 
A state Sunday school convention, for 
example, which in the North would re- 
ceive a column at the most in the largest 
newspaper of the state, is given a full 
page in such a newspaper in Alabama. 
The Birmingham churches, taken as a 
group, have developed, in the opinion 
of some who are most loyally identified 
with them, very little appreciation of 
their social mission in the community, 
and few things are so much needed as a 
strong movement to awake them from 
their routine of old-fashioned. conven- 
tionality. Nothing would more promote 
social advances along all lines in Bir- 
mingham than to stir the church to so- 
cial consciousness and action. 


In this process of recasting the serv- 
ice expected of the older social institu- 
tions to meet new times, and in survey- 
ing each field so that the young city need 
not duplicate the forms and _ stages 
through which older communities have 
passed, but can profit by their expert- 
ence and can equip_herself with modern 
tools, there is further presage of a new 
order. In a way the churches have re- 
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flected both the strength and weakness 
of the social forces which have been at 
work—the strength of their personal con- 
viction and appeal, the weakness of their 
broken civic frontage. The latter after all 
is an overhang from the outlook and hab- 
its of action of a less thickly settled peo- 
ple, whose common needs and individual 
responsibilities are very different from 
those of this massed industrial population 
dropped down into the geographical cen- 
ter of the cotton belt. It is of a piece 
with the cramped city limits, the village 
council, the outgrown income, the criss- 
cross town plan, the civil service based 
on fees, the farm-vard sanitation, the 
stunted systems of municipal work, 
which the growing community has been 
wrestling with and has as yet but half 
mastered. This view helps in under- 
standing the situation as things are 
to-day—Birmingham, a city with no 
public library, no public recreation, 
no regulation of housing, no meet- 
ing-hall for her citizens, no civic 
center, no city plan for growth; a 
city which lets railroads cut her in two, 
which is only beginning to be ashamed 
to have chain gangs cleaning her streets, 
which, in spite of her wealth, cannot pay 


i~he exception is the prohibition campaign, 
but that is a negative rather than positive social 
proposal. 
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RELIEF MAP OF COREY. 


Birmingham’s new industrial suburb, which is being built after a well worked-out city plan, near new 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation. 


for the most ordinary municipal service, 
which nevertheless undertakes to pro- 
vide such service in duplicate, which 
allows her streets to be piled high with 
slag from an iron furnace, and which 
has given away in perpetuity priceless 
franchises for public utilities ;—yet a city 
which has unified a score of towns into 
a Greater Birmingham, has fought dives 
to a finish, has ousted a corrupt political 
gang, has secured the commission form 
of government, and has begun to develop 
organizations and agencies devoted to 
her welfare as a community. 
Birmingham must realize—to use the 
words of one of her citizens—that with 
her people united she can get just such 
civic advance as she wants; that she must 
cease craning her neck in admiration of 
her cluster of skyscrapers and turn her 
eyes to the dwellings of her people and 
the dangers of congestion; and that she 
must not respect economy se much as to 
be unwilling to assume civic indebted- 
ness if that brings her civic advantages 
worth while. Above all, it might be 
added, she must plan as a whole. A 
Birmingham man farsighted along busi- 
ness lines nevertheless expressed some 
skepticism concerning the feasibility of 
a city plan “because so many real estate 
men are opening up sub-divisions and 
want to arrange them as they please.’’ 
That very fact is reason enough for her 
citizens as whole to think ten, thirty, fifty 
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years ahead. While the impact of Bir- 
mingham’s civic forces has been scat- 
tered and indecisive in the past, that of 
special interests has suffered no such dis- 
ability. Whether it was a road-bed or 
a dumping place, the till of a Negro dive 
or a jog in the tax boundaries, they have 
known what they wanted and gone after 
it. Their proposals have not been all or 
necessarily adverse to the public inter- 
ests; but they illustrate the failure of the 
city to know her own mind—her lack of 
united frontage. 

The relations of the city to industrial 
enterprises has been a more engrossing 
factor in Birmingham’s forty years of 
growth. The starting of a new furnace, 
or, on the other hand, anything that 
might endanger the fullest opportunity 
of her industrial captains—these were the 
things which made her elated or dejected. 
She has owned allegiance to the men 
who dug prosperity out of her very soil, 
and in this respect the city bears some- 
what the same relation to her big indus- 
tries that a mill-town does or a mining 
camp. Here, therefore, is another meas- 
use of her civic leadership—to rise 
above the small ways of small places ; and 
neither by local brigandage nor by cling- 
ing dependence, but by the sheer strength 
of her democracy, show that a fair 
balance may be struck between self- 
government and corporate industry. The 
situation is two-edged. Municipal mis- 
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rule, epidemic disease, and meager rec- 
‘reation facilities all tell against effective 
workmanship. An inert or reactionary 
public opinion may stay human advances 
in industry which progressive managers 
may be disposed to introduce. There 
were reports of opposition from other 
Birmingham employers when the Ten- 
nessee company set out to raise the pay 
of common labor nearer to the stand- 
ard set by the Steel Corporation in other 
parts of the country—charging that it 
was done to steal their labor. At Corey, 
and in the sanitary survey instituted by 
the Birmingham Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, we have the industrial leaders 
blazing civic advances. On the other 
hand, a striking instance of growing in- 
dependence on the part of the commun- 
itv came last spring when the tariff bill, 
with its free list including certain steel 
products, was nearing passage in the 
House of Representatives. There was a 
sudden and complete, though temporary, 
shut-down of work on the new plant of 
the American Steel and Wire Company 
at Corey. Consternation gripped the 
whole community. Affected business 
men and bankers began to say that Con- 
gressman Underwood, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, who had 
the bill in charge and who hails from 
the Birmingham district, was making the 
mistake of his life. Telegrams poured 
into Washington. But presently the tide 
turned and he heard from constituents 
who urged him to stand by his free trade 
principles. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration may or may not have attempted 
to bring pressure to bear 
on Congressman Under- 
wood through his own con- 
stituents, or some of the 
latter may have let their 
personal trepidations run 
amick. But it is signif- 
cant that the rank and file 
stood their ground. As 
one newspaper said, Birm- 
ingham looked to “old Red 
Mountain as its Gibraltar, 
its citadel against the vi- 
cissitudes of business con- 
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ditions.” For a first time civic spirit 
had faced down industrial subserviency. 
There was a canny significance, more- 
over, in a renewed emphasis on the need, 
already appreciated, for a diversity of 
industries in Birmingham, so that any 
clackness in the steel trade would not en- 
tail complete depression. 


An independent spirit and a strong co- 
operation of local forces for civic and 
social betterment—these seem to be near 
at hand, presaging the beginning of a 
new epoch, the civic epoch, following 
upon the hitherto undisputed ascendency 
of industrialism. 

In 1920 Birmingham completes its 
first half-century. What will it have 
done by that time to match its civic 
condition to its industrial achievements? 
The big new city of the South has wor- 
shipped heroes—her pioneers who had 
faith and vision in her industrial future. 
They lived through a crisis that day in 
February, 1876, when personal fortunes 
and the very life and death of the town 
hung upon the outcome of a furnace ex- 
periment. Mine owners and furnace 
operators came together with contribu- 
tions of ore samples from all over the 
district. Anxious minds were suddenly 
surcharged with confidence when a new 
invention was tried and the test proved 


‘that coke pig iron could be successfully 


produced. By that piece of team-play 
the development was started toward the 
great iron and steel industry of Birming- 
ham. 

Civic advance, also, will need its hand- 
ful of civic heroes, but it will come 
finally only through an 
awakening of the whole 
people. Birmingham is to- 
day on the threshold of 
another experiment. Her 
early leaders saw material 
wealth before furnace and 
mills were there to testify 
to*it. Wills hersseitizens 
of today—all of them 
together—discover for 


themselves the wealth 
Or THE that is latent in human 
welfare? 
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WATER AND WASTE 


THE SANITARY PROBLEMS OF A MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


MORRIS KNOWLES, C. E. 


The purpose of this article is to dis- 
cuss the sanitary conditions of Greater 
Birmingham and the surrounding set- 
tlements; particularly as they appear 
during the summer of 1911, and as af- 
fected by the water supply, the sewer- 
age system, and the disposal of other 
wastes. 

The attempt has been made through- 
out to maintain a broad point of view, 
to assimilate the economic and commer- 
cial as well as the human side; to make 
due allowance for the youth of the dis- 
trict and the fact that many of the small 
settlements are but temporary until the 
adjacent mines are worked out; and to 
ascertain if the present indicates an on- 
ward movement or evidence of retro- 
gression. 

Three different types of community 
life present themselves in such an indus- 
trial district: the farm, the mining vil- 
lage, and the manufacturing center—a 
crescendo not merely in size but in con- 
centration of settlement. It will help to 


begin with the simplest and note the ele- . 


ments which, under pressure of popula- 
tion, become the complex sanitary prob- 
lem of the modern city. Moreover, the 
question of public health is not one that 
limits itself to fixed geographical boun- 
daries. In these days the inter-relation- 
ship between separated communities ef- 
fected by the daily travels of the work- 
ingmen, the morning visits of the market 
gardener with produce and of the dairy- 
man with milk, have almost caused the 
word “isolated” to become obsolete. We 
are bound together for better or worse. 
Yet fairly under the eaves of our great 
cities are to be found rudimentary house- 
holds which, like the settler or the 
mountaineer, depend on themselves for 
water and dispose of their own do- 
mestic refuse. So long as they are off 
by themselves, whether they do it weil 
or do it badly may not affect the health 
of those outside the family. But wita 
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the coming in of neighbors, careless hab- 
its become a menace. A _ spring big 
enough for a handful of people falls 
short of supplying a hundred. So we 
have the beginnings of the social prob- 
lem of water and waste, an evolution 
which, in the case of mining or manu- 
facturing settlements, proceeds with light- 
ning-like rapidity. In one work-a-day 
suburb of Birmingham we stopped and 
chatted with an old white-haired Negro 
who sat contentedly on ‘his porch smok- 
ing his pipe. He had been born and 
reared here, but moved away after the 
war. A few years ago, seized by a 
yearning to visit the old place, he re- 
turned to find a modern industrial plant 
occupying the former plantation site. 
Sweeping his hand around, he described 
the limits of the plantation and pointed 
out where his old master’s house for- 
merly stood. Old Uncle Peter now works 
at the coke-ovens, but lives in the mem- 
ories of the past. No better symbol of 
the New South could be found than this 
old gray-haired ex-slave, pulling coke on 
the self-same spot where he once picked 
cotton; nor of the revolutionary changes 
which turn an agricultural environment 
into an industrial one. 


THE MINING VILLAGES 


There are two distinct features about 
a mining community: first, it is essen- 
tially a relatively compact settlement 
compared with the rural modes of life 
which precede and surround it; second, 
the entire settlement—land, houses, 
streets, and utilities—are generally own- 
ed by the proprietor of the mines. To 
get a side-light on the bearings of this 
second factor upon prevailing conditions, 
a visit was paid to a settlement where it 
Was not present. Care was taken to 
select camps and villages representative 
of the range of conditicns, up and down, 
which are to be found in the different 
parts of the district: 
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AN INCORPORATED TOWN, SHOW- 


SANDUSKY ING SANTTARY CONDITIONS 


WHERD COMPANY OWNERSHIP IS NOT A FACTOR. 


This is a little community, located just out- 
side the limits of Greater Birmingham, which 
has been a settlement nearly. thirty years, and 
was incorporated twelve years ago. Per- 
haps 600 people live here, about 20 per cent 
colored. The first striking feature of con- 
trast with company towns is the variety in 
the design and the irregularity of the layout 
of the houses. ' 

There is no public water supply in San- 
dusky, the people securing the water from 
various private wells of all kinds and condi- 
tions. Typhoid has always been prevalent; 
in 1907 a serious epidemic broke out, result- 
ing in fifteen deaths. In the opinion of a local 
doctor, who is a sort of self-appointed health 
officer serving without pay, it was due to the 
pollution of the wells from filthy and neg- 
lected privies. As result of the lesson from 
the epidemic, the people rose to the heights 
of modern sanitation, to the extent of having 
their privies cleaned twice a month; there they 
stopped, not even going so far as to appoint 
an official health officer. In endeavoring to 
ascertain the cause of this entire absence of 
civic pride, we learned that very few of the 
people owned their homes. So far as own- 
ership goes, therefore, Sandusky does not 
afford an example of a self-dependent com- 
munity. Like many of the mining settle- 
ments, it is made up of transient workers. 
Given this floating population, local landlords 
and a town government were not maintaining 
as good sanitary conditions as were to be 
found in most of the settlements owned and 
controlled by private compai.ies. 


PA LOS AN OUTLYING MINING VILLAGH 

WITH WATER AT 25 CENTS A BAR- 
REL AND FILTHY PRIVIES; THE LOW-LEVEL OF 
SANITATION. 


The settlement of Palos has about 400 peo- 
ple (two-thirds being colored) and is about 
thirty miles from Birmingham on the Frisco 
Railroad. The Palos Coal and Coke Com- 
pany operates three coal mines, one of which 
was the scene of the great mining disaster 
something over a year ago. The topography 
is rough, the railroad station being located 
in a valley surrounded by steep hills, on the 
slopes of which are the homes of the white 
help, while the colored quarters are located 
nearer the summits. 

There is no public water supply and most 
of the inhabitants obtain water from wells and 
a spring. The spring is located near the 
banks of the Warrior river, about ten minutes’ 
walk from the railroad station. On account 
of inaccessibility, the spring is not much fre- 
quented; and the flow is small. The main 
supply for the white quarters is a dug well 


situated underneath a store building, water’ 


being obtained by a small hand pump located 
on the porch of the store. Rubbish of all 
kinds was strewn about and filthy privies and 
a pig pen were in close proximity. At times of 
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rain the water in the well~is said to. be too 
dirty to drink. Because of its location this 
well is apt to become polluted and should be 
abandoned. A deep bored well, located near 
the railroad station, had not been used for 
two months, and a dug well located near No. 
3 Mine is too remote from the houses to be 
used conveniently and goes dry in time of 
drought. Near No. 1 Mine there is a driven 
well; also a stand pipe supplied with river 
water, which is available for household use, 
but is not fit to drink. ; 

On account of the steep hills the “toting” 
of water from these various places is burden- 
some, and as a result certain farmers in the 
neighborhood have built up a business of 
hauling water to the different houses, charg- 
ing 25 cents a barrel, The residents of Palos 
get fifty gallons of this water for about the 
same price that the citizens of Birmingham 
get 1,000 gallons of good drinking water. 
An official of the company stated that a 
filtered water supply from the river, with 
elevated tank and distribution lines extend- 
ing throughout the camp, was being planned 
when the mining disaster occurred. The fulfll- 
ment was postponed, but now that things 
have righted themselves it was stated that 
the work would be pushed to completion. By 
the fulfillment of this promise should the 
owners be judged. 

The privies were filthy and had not been 
cleaned out during the summer. Formerly, 
when cleaned, a charge of 25 cents per month 
was made by the company, which also _in- 
cluded -the school tax during the school-at- 
tending months. One privy, apparently un- 
der the supervision of the railroad, was in as 
foul condition as those owned by the mining 
company. : 

These conditions may explain why it was 
stated that it is difficult to keep labor in 
the community. Common justice demands 
that an adequate and convenient supply of 
pure water be furnished these people; com- 


_mon decency demands that the filth be re- 


moved by sanitary methods. 
A TOWN WITH A PUBLIC WATER 


PORTER SUPPLY, WHICH PAID THE PRICH 


OF NEGLECTED TOILETS WITH A TYPHOID EPIDEMIC. 


Across the river from Palos is Porter, con- 
trolled by the Warrior Pratt Coal Company, 
with 600 people, perhaps 60 per cent of them 
colored. There is a public water supply: 
a deep bored well, an elevated tank on the 
ridge, water taps located in the streets, one 
to every four or five houses, and, it is stated, 
inside faucets in Io per cent of the houses. 
_ There were a number of cases of typhoid 
in the camp during the summer. The 
county health officer concluded that the 
“epidemic was due to the transmission of 
the germs from open privies by flies and 
also to the contamination of certain springs 
from which the people occasionally obtained 
their drinking water.” This is an example 
of one of the apparent paradoxes which one 
meets in investigating sanitary conditions. 
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CONGESTED AND DEBRIS-LITTERED LOT, REPUBLIC, ALA. 
[Note the loose pigs.] 


Porter, with a public water supply, was vis- 
ited with an epidemic, while Palos, without 
one, escaped: it.. The privies have since been 
cleaned out once a fortnight. This simple 
precaution was instituted, as it has been and 
will be in many other places, only after such 


an expensive experience. 
A MANUFACTURING SETTLEMENT, 


THOMAS WITHIN THE GREATER CITY, 


WITH GARDEN PLOTS AND AN OPEN SPRING MORB 
SOCIABLE THAN SANITARY. 


This settlement, lying within the limits of 
Greater Birmingham, is the property of the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company, which 
operates furnaces, coke ovens, and a quarry. 
The population is about 2,500; the houses are 
painted, maintained in good repair, most of 
them are fenced in, and many gardens are 
in evidence. : 

The water system has taps, located in the 
streets, one for every five or six houses, from 
which water may be drawn for washing and 
general household uses, but this supply is 
not suitable for drinking purposes. Drinking 
water is available from several taps near the 
commissary, but as this water is generally 
warm in the summer the people prefer to go 
to a spring located nearby. As. the spot is 
shady and restful, they dally here and ex- 
change gossip; so the trip to the spring has 
become a social institution as well as a do- 
mestic necessity. As the water gushes out 
from the small pipe, it forms a little pool, 
from which some of the folks scoop up their 
water instead of collecting it from the pipe. 
This is dangerous. One man was noticed to 
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spit casually into the pool, and, but a few 
minutes afterwards, three passing Italian 
laborers laid down their shovels and consci- 
entiously washed their hands therein. 

There is no sewerage system at Thomas, 
but the privies or dry closets are located quite 
a distance from each house and all are 
cleaned out twice a month. They are of an 
improved type, having a removal drawer 
under thé seat, which lessens exposure to 
flies and facilitates cleaning. The advisabil- 
ity of convenient water facilities and a sani- 
tary sewer system is realized by the local 
management. 


REPUBLIC WHICH RAISES TIE ETHICAL. 


AND SANITARY PROBLEM OF OLD 
SETTLEMENTS DEPENDENT UPON MINES WITH ONLY 
A FEW YEARS TO RUN. 


Republic, eleven miles out from Birming- 
ham on the Southern Railroad, is owned 
by the same company which operates Thomas. 

Water is secured from several driven wells, 
encased and equipped with hand-pumps. In 
addition there are a few old-fashioned wells, 
with chain and bucket. Of these, two in 
particular are apt to become polluted from 
nearby privies on higher land. Such wells 
and privies should be abolished. The wells go 
dry in extreme drought and water is hauled 
in from the spring at Thomas, a manifest ex- 
pense and inconvenience. There are sporadic 
cases of typhoid almost all the time The 


IThere is a small group of shacks, located within 
the settlement, known as “Dago Row’’, which the 
company does not own. These places are in a 
very unsanitary condition; one in particular is 
worthy of a detailed description as an example 
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I. Buckets at a spring, Thomas. 

Il. Hand pump and driven well, Republic. 

III. Old water-wheel pump, and storage 
tank. [The beginning of a common supply.] 
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privies are not of the improved type as at 
Thomas, but they are frequently cleaned out 
and limed; and in August of each year the 
company has a general cleaning up session, 
at which time the weeds are cut and the 
trash burned. The 200 houses are not in 
such good condition as those at Thomas. 

Republic suggests a thought true of 
some other situations. As the life of the 
mines is said to be short, perhaps only a 
few years, the question arises: Is it 
cheaper to install expensive sanitary 
works or to abandon the investment 
now? Whatever may be the answer in 
such cases, it affords no excuse for those 
places, equipped even before such mat- 
ters attracted attention, in which the life 
is certainly sufficiently long to warrant 
good living and sanitary conditions. Lack 
of dividends is no excuse for sending 
people to the grave prematurely. It is 
better to operate a few less works and 
conduct these efficiently, healthfully, and 
safely. In the survival of the fittest, for 
instance, those mines constructed with 
little money, operated on a niggardly 
basis, barely eking out an existence, may 
well be abandoned, rather than to expose 
humanity to the dangers of accident and 
ill health in order to bring about cheap 
production. 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Rail- 
road Company operate a large number 
of settlements in connection with their 
various activities throughout the Birm- 
ingham district. Three are described, 
one representing unsatisfactory condi- 
tions, another the best conditions, and 
the third the general average of outlying 
districts. 


of individual indifference without company con- 


trol. 

‘he lot is twenty-five feet wide by 100 feet 
deep. The. first fifty feet is occupied by a store; 
then twenty-five feet is used as a yard. while a 
three-room cottage occupies the remainder. A 
well twenty-five feet deep is eonveniently located 
at the foot of the steps, about twenty feet away 
from which there is an open privy directly below 
the kitchen windows. ‘The house rests on posts, 
and a horse with its attendant filth is kept under- 
neath. The three-room cottage is occupied- by 
seven people, and a dog was sleeping lazily on 
the porch. The owner of the establishment secmed 
surprised at our knowledge of his domestic affairs 
when we inquired which of his children had had 
typhoid recently. Le pointed to a little child 
playing in the yard and said that she nearly dled 
from the fever last summer. When asked if he 
did not mistrust his well, he stoutly maintatned 
it was the best in the neighborhood. About once 
a week he pays a dime to have his privy cleaned 
out, as he cannot stand It in the summer time. 
When one considers that the lord of this house, 
his spouse, with four children, a boarder. a horse, 
a dog, and occasionally hens, are all dwelling upon 
a compact area of about twenty-five by fifty feet, 
the prediction of illness requires no clairvoyance. 
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ENSLEY HERE A DOWN-AT-THE-HEEL SET- 

TLEMENT, NEAR A MAIN TIIOR- 
OUGIIFARE, ILLUSTRATES TUE OVERUANG OF CRUDE 
CONDITIONS. ; 


The community near and west of the steel 
works at Ensley consists mostly of colored 
people. Drinking water is supplied by the 
Birmingham Water Works Company, one 
tap to every four or five houses. Each house 
has a trash barrel. The privies are unsatis- 
factory and exposed, presenting o, portunity 
for fly and other contamination. Many are 
located over ditches or gutters, which are the 
natural run-off courses for the surface drain- 
age from the side hills. Several of these 
channels lead to sewers, so that the filth is 
Occasionally washed away—a simple but un- 
satisfactory method, as the care-takers tend 
to delay cleaning them, in the hope of rains 
that will relieve them of their dirty work. 

As a great many houses are to be found 
in the incorporated city nearby, the duty of 
furnishing convenient, suitable, and sanitary 
dwellings may not be quite so pressing as 
in an outlying territory where no other op- 
portunity for residence is afforded. The nat- 
ural topography is rather hilly. When the 
settlement was started there was no attempt at 
grading before the houses were built, and 
where the cut was made for the main county 
road to pass through, the steep banks were 
left unsloped and ungrassed and in instances 
with no steps to get from the street to the 
houses. These and several other conditions 
are now being remedied. 


’ A MINING CAMP OF THE 
EDGEWATER NEW ORDER; ITS ADVANCES 
ARE REVOLUTIONARY. 


Edgewater, nine miles out, is thought 
to be the best and the most up-to-date mining 
‘camp in the district, even when allowing a 

“certain discount because of its newness and 
the unsettled condition due to the construc- 
tion period. 

In sinking the shaft for the coal mining op- 
erations, a water-bearing strata was struck, 
which was planned to be the source of water 
supply for the camp. It is, however, not in 
use at the present time, because of insecurity 
. due to draining away along interfering open 
strata. If this cannot be remedied another 
source should be secured. The distribution 
system is laid and there is a tap in each yard. 
The lack of facilities in the houses, however, 
is to be deplored. 

The privies, located some distance from 
the houses, are substantially built with water- 
proof roof covering and hinged rear doors 
to facilitate cleaning and prevent exposure 
to flies. They are well taken care of, being 
cleaned out regularly and limed. and are al- 
together a marked step in advance of the 
conditions in the older camps. There has been 
some talk of installing a sewer system with 


I. The windlass well, Birmingham, from 


sewage purification plant. This should most whieh a large part of the city population 
certainly be done, as the topographical condi- get their drinking water. 
tions are favorable. The houses, spaced with Au Pratt city, water works, boca 

* 4 by * umping station, al y Oo sirmingham 
regularity, are painted and are fenced in, Sates Works. 


with plenty of room. — -- — 
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AN AVERAGE T. C. 


FOSSIL ORE MINES 45,4v2468,7. ©: 


SHIP-SHAPE AND IN GOOD REPAIR; BUT IN NEED 
OF SANITARY SUPERVISION COMPARABLE TO THE 
SAFETY ENGINEERING IN THE MINES. 


About eight miles from the business center 
of Birmingham and well up on the sides of 
Red Mountain are located the Fossil Ore 
Mines of the same company. Up a rough 
up-hill road, bordered by cotton patches, one 
comes across 500 miners’ homes hidden among 
the foot-hills of the mountain. The site of 
the camp is high and healthful and the houses 
are in good repair, painted, and fenced in. 

There is a public water supply and a faucet 
is seen in almost every yard. ‘The water, 
obtained from three springs, is piped to a 
common reservoir, properly covered, and 
pumped to two wooden tanks near the sum- 
mit of the mountain. Spring No. 1 is ade- 
quately protected with a brick wall and en- 
closed spring house. Spring No. 2 is sim- 
ilarly enclosed, but as several cottages néar 
by are without water taps the door of the 
spring house was left open so that the people 
about here, mostly Negroes, could scoop their 
supply in buckets. This practice jeopardizes 
the purity of the supply of the entire com- 
munity. These few houses should be fur- 
nished with taps, so that this spring house 
could be kept locked. The third spring, a 
concrete tank, about forty feet by sixty 
feet, needed a protective covering and higher 
walls to ward off possible contamination. 

The privies in this camp are of an im- 
proved, substantial type, with removable 
boxes. They are said to be cleaned out regu- 
larly and a generous use of lime was in evi- 
dence. 


THE CORPORATIONS AND THE VILLAGES 


Ideal sanitary conditions cannot be 
attained in any community, but there 
are certain minimum standards which 
should be enforced. In some of the 
smaller industrial communities the pres- 
ent conditions are such that no excuse 
should be accepted for their continued 
existence. The people should be sup- 
plied with a pure and wholesome wa- 
ter, free from disease germs, de- 
livered to each house if possible. It is 
unfortunate that in almost all settlements, 
even in those having running water on 
tap and under pressure, the usual cus- 
tom is to provide only a few places, in 
the streets or area-ways, from which a 
group of houses may draw water, instead 
of having a faucet in each house. While 
the expense of equipment may be one 
reason, the desire to save water is more 
often the motive, based upon the belief 
that inconvenience means less frequent 
use. Aside from the drudgery of lug- 
ging water which this puts on the house- 
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wives, this policy is criticised by some 
progressive employers on the ground that 
outside hydrants, however well supplied 
with self-closing faucets (always easy to 
fasten open), invite tampering by the 
thoughtless and the playful; taps in the 
houses, they hold, in addition to being 
convenient (a matter not to be despised, 
even by the owner), lead to more frugal 
use of water. z 

The construction of truly sanitary 
privies so as to prevent the contamina- 
tion of the surrounding soil and to insure 
the exclusion of flies, is an absolute ne- 
cessity. So is the. frequent and proper 
sanitary removal and disposal of their 
contents. To permit the accumulation of 
kitchen wastes, manure, and other mate- 
rial of like character in the midst of a 
settled community is unnecessary and 
should and can be easily prevented. Un- 
less these three fundamental problems of 
sanitation are cared for in a comprehen- 
sive, thorough, and efficient manner, the 
people will not enjoy that degree of 
health which is their right. Lack of 
proper sanitation is always a potential 
danger and, while not necessarily fol- 
lowed by an epidemic, it does result in a 
lowering of vital resistance, in the reduc- 
tion of efficiency, and in the decrease of 
personal respect. ; 

One must remember of course what 
has been and still is the lot of the “hill- 
billies” in their homes. It is always wise 
to use this sense of proportion and com- 
parison; but however foul, disgust- 
ing, and unwholesome may be the house- 
hold life of such rural laborers and now 
transplanted furnace or mine laborers, 
it is a doubtful answer at best; condi- 
tions prevailing in.a_ sparsely settled 
country are not bearable when your 
neighbor dumps his slops near your well. 
The glance at Sandusky showed that it 
is unsound to attribute the whole range 
of existing conditioris to the industrial 
companies. On. the other hand, consid- 
ering the temporary character of many 
of the settlements, their artificial crea- 
tion rather than normal social growth, 
and the lack of control which: transients 
and tenants have over their utilities, the 
responsible relationship which the com- 
panies must bear toward changes for the 
better is clear. 
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One of the most important steps under 
corporate control, in seeking knowledge 
of conditions, that intelligent correction 
of faults may proceed, is a recent pre- 
liminary survey of the working and liv- 
ing condition of the various establish- 
ments of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, undertaken under the direction 
of the executive officers in New York. 
The investigations were made in the Bir- 
mingham district in the early part of Sep- 
tember, 1910. The writer has been per- 
mitted to peruse the parts of this report 
relating to the subject of this article—in 
itself an indication of the open-minded- 
ness with which this work is being carried 
on. An abundant and convenient supply 
of good, pure drinking water to all works 
and houses is advocated.—The lack of 
water and sink facilities in the houses 
makes the tired woman’s busy day all too 
long.—Sanitary drinking fountains at 
convenient places will not only be a boon 
to the exhausted workman, but fre- 
quently will be less expensive in fixed 
charges than the yearly payroll for many 
water boys.—The typical earth closet or 
privy vault for fecal discharges is un- 
sanitary, pollutes the ground and wells 
or springs, gives off noxious odors, is a 
gathering plague spot for flies, causes 
the slops and kitchen wastes to be thrown 
out on the ground, and is to be con- 
demned when a water carriage system 
and disposal is possible—More impor- 
tant than the agreement of such obser- 
vations and conclusions embodied in the 
report with those of students of these 
matters is the fact that this means an 
endeavor on the part of one of the 
largest employers of labor to get down 
to the sanitary situation. A more spe- 
cific survey of mining camps is being 
undertaken this year by the Alabama 
Coal Operators’ Association. In calling 
attention one has only half begun; the 
constructive policy for remedying: bad 
conditions is always to go forward’a lit- 
tle, but not too fast; to build for to- 
morrow; not to disturb conditions and 
old theories too rapidly; not to antagon- 
ize those foremen and superintendents, 
and even the help, upon whose co-oper.i- 
tion success ultimately depends ; all this is 
a job for the wisest, most far-seeing and 
astute. The broad welfare policy of such 
an aggregation of capital as the Steel 


I. Easy access for distributors’ of con- 

tagion, I’ratt City. : ; 
If. Dependent upon the rain for flushing, 

Ensley. 

IIIf. Sanitary privy at No. 13 Mine. 
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Corporation, controlling many industries, 
is indicative of the advantages of uni- 
form control and practice, as well as of 
the fortunate ability to secure funds re- 
quired for such purposes. Many small, 
struggling concerns, under the stress of 
a cut-throat competition for business 
which consumes the entire attention of 
the management, find themselves unable 
to undertake: the many improvements 
needed to bring about safe conditions in 
the mine, the factory, and the commun- 
ity. 

The Steel Corporation has undertaken 
the next step also in advising construc- 
tive work, under the guidance of its 
sanitary committee, to disseminate 
knowledge of the menace from unsani- 
tary conditions and the principles which 
should govern the remedying of these. 
This indeed is a progressive and hope- 
ful step. Aside from the ethics of the 
question, typhoid is now considered a 
greater economic burden than amputated 
fingers. 


THE INDUSTRIAL WATER-PROBLEM 


The city is in a sense nothing more 
than a piling up of such small communi- 
ties in a great heap of industries, do- 
mestic establishments, and people; and 
we are ready now to follow out the same 
factors as they enter into the larger san- 
itary problem of the manufacturing 
center. 

First of all water. 
ham district is situated upon a 
narrow plateau between great river 
basins and is at a general elevation 
of about 600 feet above the sea. It pos- 
sesses many natural advantages for the 
development of a great industrial center, 
except adequate water facilities, such as 
are needed for any growing community ; 
first, to make the domestic and general 
municipal use plentiful and cheap; sec- 
ond, to decrease the cost of power and 
manufacturing; and third, to aid in 
transportation. The second and the third 
have been studied, both singly and com- 
bined, by various interests, for the last 
forty years. The small stream of water 
passing through the town is used over 
and over again many times; it is so heat- 
ed in summer that it is not useful for 
cooling and it is at all times seriously 


The Birming- 
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polluted. There have been schemes for 
a canal from the Tennessee to the Coosa 
and from Five Mile to Valley Creek and 
to the Warrior river. There have been 
projects for increasing the flow of Vil- 
lage Creek, by bringing in waters from 
impounding reservoirs and diverting 
some of the tributaries of the Warrior 
river from the north. There have been 
pumping supplies proposed from the ~ 
Warrior river, from the Cahaba river, 
and from as far away as the Coosa river. 
The development of power transmission 
has opened new possibilities for this dis- 
trict in the delivery of electric current 
rather than water for steam and con- 
densing purposes. 

In 1908, the Tennessee Coal, Iron, and 
Railroad Company, shortly after its ac- 
quirement by the United States Steel 
Corporation, determined that it would 
investigate for itself, so that the contin- 
ued development of its great works 
should not be curtailed because of in- 
sufficient water for condensing and cool- 
ing. In the dry season there is not 
enough water in Village Creek to oper- 
ate the Ensley department at its full 
capacity. These investigations extended 
over a period of eighteen months and 
resulted in the determination that the 
Village Creek drainage area, about sev- 
enty-five square miles, could be developed 
for suitable and practically unlimited 
supply. It was proposed to build a dam 
upon Village Creek, about six miles be- 
low Ensley. This dam, ninety feet high 
and 500 feet long, is built of cyclopean 
concrete masonry and impounds two and 
one-half billion gallons of water. Water 
will be pumped out of this basin, some 
distance up the Camp Branch area, 
through a fifty-inch steel pipe line to a 
reservoir holding 15,000,000 gallons and 
situated on a hill above the plant. From 
this point the water will be distributed 
throughout the works and all water that 
is not evaporated and wasted will return 
again to Village Creek, so that there 
will be a continuous cycle, permitting the 
use of the same water over and over 
again. 

This development is an important one 
in the South and illustrates the advan- 
tages of large capital and concordant 
control in planning ahead in comprehen- 
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sive ways. What one has done others 
can and should do, either singly or in 
combination; for without such a plenti- 
ful supply of good water or similar 
means to obtain cheap power, the in- 
dustries of Birmingham will have a hard 
time to keep pace with better favored 
communities. 


DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY 


Equally important is such comprehen- 
sive planning with respect to domestic 
water supplies. The Elyton Land Com- 
pany, incorporated in December, 1870, 
was the founder and builder of the City 
of Birmingham. It seems to have been 
difficult at that time to secure sufficient 
capital to build a water works system for 
the city, so the land company undertook 
the project, built a pumping station on 
the banks of Village Creek, near what 
is now East Birmingham, and pumped 
water into the town in May, 1873. Imme- 
diately after the completion of the water 
works system, hard times came, the fur- 
naces grew cold, a plague of cholera 
broke out, and great gloom settled over 
the little wooden town of 2,500 people. 
In the early eighties, Birmingham was 
on its feet again, and on account of the 
rapid growth Village Creek become so 
polluted that the need of a new water 
supply became evident. Space does not 
permit a review of the various stages 
leading up to a thirty-year contract 
with the city in 1888, with sufficiently 
long life to warrant a large permanent 
investment. The principal features of 
this contract were that, in addition to 
the pumping station then in use on Vil- 
lage Creek, the company would build an- 
other on the banks of the Cahaba, with 
a capacity of not less than five million 
gallons a day, and also construct a res- 
ervoir on Shades Mountain, which would 
hold twenty-five million gallons. The ex- 
isting water rates were established in 
this contract and the city has the privi- 
lege of purchase at the expiration of the 
contract and at each recurring period of 
ten years. In 1890, the water company 
completed the Cahaba river works and 
the city has since been supplied with 
water from both sources. 

In 1891 the’ water company made an 
investigation of the entire water-works. 
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Some of the findings will bear repetition 
here, because upon them are based the 
works which now supply Birmingham: 


It was found that the minimum daily flow 
of both branches of the Cahaba was about 
ten million gallons a day, or enough to supply 
a city of 100,000. A pumping station had 
already been built two miles above the forks 
of the west branch, about twelve miles from 
the city. It was also found that, by building 
proper impounding reservoirs, a water supply 
sufficient for a city of 500,000 could be ob- 
tained. He advised enlarging the distribu- 
tion reservoir on Shades Mountain; there are 
now two, with a total of about 150 million 
gallons capacity. 


All of these improvements were not to 
be made at once’, but here was a com- 
prehensive plan laid out, such that, if 
properly fulfilled, and if reasonable econ- 
omy were practiced, the spectre of a 
water famine need never haunt the peo- 
ple of Birmingham. 

The two requisites of a water supply 
are quality and quantity. Up to this 
point the question of the quantity was 
the perplexing one; now we find the 
quality being discussed. In I902, on 
account of the prevalence of sickness, 
the City and County Officials invited 
Samuel M. Gray, civil engineer, to make 
a sanitary investigation and he held that 
on account of the number of pecyple living 
on the watersheds “common prudence 
demanded that the water from both Five 
Mile Creek and the Cahaba river be pur- 
ified by filtration.” The water company 
as the result of further investigation 
decided to filter both supplies. 


The present situation is as follows: 


Nineteen hundred and eleven saw the com- 
pletion of the large dam on the east 
branch of the Cahaba. The reservoir, called 
Lake Purdy, holds two and one-quarter bil- 
lion gallons and has a water surface of 350 
acres. The company owns about 3,000 acres 
surrounding this lake; and all houses have 
been removed, with the idea of having this 
area revert to untenable wilderness. Most of 
the employes connected with the operation of 
the Cahaba pumping station are located at 
Merkel, a hamlet over the water shed and 
some two miles nearer Birmingham. The 
few houses at the pumping station are sew- 
ered through a long line emptying into the 
main stream below the forks. There is a 

In 1899 the stockholders, being unwilling to 
finance the necessary additions. decided to sell 


out. and the American Water Works & Guarantee 
Company of Pittsburgh, Penn., became the owners. 
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little town of Leeds, situated about eight 
miles above the dam on the banks of the Ca- 
haba. The watershed of Five Mile Creek has 
a greater population per square mile. The 
chief danger of contamination, however, has 
been along the canal, but this is now a closed 
conduit through most of the settled way, and 
for the remainder the open channel is pro- 
tected by a fence. 

On the whole, the people of Birmingham 
need have little fear of an epidemic being 
disseminated from these sources, as long as 
the filters are operated with painstaking 
faithfulness and vigilance. At certain times 
in the year, there is said to be a growth of 
micro-organisms in the reservoir, causing dis- 
agreeable tastes and odors, but so far as is 
at present known these are not specific cause 
for any disease. If the supply is watched, 
the growth can be easily checked by chemical 
treatment; better still would be to cover the 
water basin, if the trouble becomes seriously 
objectionable. The company has a_ well 
equipped laboratory and water is analyzed 
daily, both before and after filtration. 


We have mentioned only the big steps. 
As one goes over the system and com- 
pares these valuable holdings with the 
little water works of the seventies, he 
must conclude that the development has 
kept pace with the phenomenal growth 
of this great industrial district. It shows 
the benefit of thoughtful and well 
planned development—true “city plan- 
ning.” 
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Besides furnishing water to Birming- 
ham proper, this water company supplies 
East Lake, Woodlawn, Pratt City, Ens- 
ley, Corey, Wylam, and others. The 
formation of Greater Birmingham has 
resulted in people living under the same 
form of government receiving water un- 
der different contracts. It is advisable. 
from the standpoint of unity and har- 
mony, that a new contract should be 
prepared so that inequalities and mis- 
understandings will disappear. While 
not within the scope of this article it 
may not be amiss to urge strongly that, 
should a new agreement be made, water 
should be sold on a meter basis. This 
should be done in justice to all, for there 
is a shameful waste of water going on 
at present, and the broad principle of 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources demands that this waste be 
stopped.” 

Low prices to the consumer, as well 
as sufficient quantity and good quality 
of water, is an essential in public water 

1The only reasonable objection to meters {fs 
that over-frugal people would deny themselves the 
healthful use of water. This can simply and 
effectively be remedied by establishing a minimum 
charge, providing for the necessary fixed costs of 


connection to the water main and based on an 
adequate amount for proper hygienic use. 
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supply; but this is a phase of the question 
calling for comprehensive investigation 
of construction and operation costs quite 
without the bounds of this inquiry. Sim- 
ply quoting water rates of other cities is 
not a fair criterion. The State of Ala- 
bama needs a conservative public service 
commission to study such subjects,’ that 
they may be divorced from the rancor 
and partisanship which comes from local 
consideration. 

Not a private company but the munici- 
pality itself developed the water supply 
of North Birmingham. The year after 
this town was incorporated, in 1908, the 
people voted to issue $25,000 in bonds. A 
large well was excavated, which, after an 
expense of about $1,800, caved so badly 
that it had to be abandoned. Steps were 
taken in 1904, to secure water from the 
dolomite quarry of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and Iron Company, situated: close 
by on the banks of Village Creek; and 
an arrangement had been in force about 
two and one-half years, when a heavy 
rain flooded the quarry and put the pump 
out of commission. In October, 1903, 
the town purchased water rights and 
certain land around a spring, construct- 
ed a brick well, and drilled five deep 
wells, all of which were shortly aband- 
oned. Early in 1907, two wells were 
drilled at the present location of a power 
house used jointly for the water-works 
and the electric system. Water was 
raised into a steel tank close by, and 
thence to a reservoir on a hill about a 
mile away. ; 

After the formation of Greater Birm- 
ingham, Mayor Culpepper Exum, now 
president of the city commission, had this 
water-works system investigated. An- 
alvsis of the water revealed the presence 
of intestinal bacteria, and it was found 
that potential danger of a serious contam- 
inaton was alwavs present because of 
the unclean conditions in the quarry and 
the surroundine drainage area. The 
supply was declared unfit for domestic 


Jt is said that in Bessemer the laws compelling 
property owners to connect with the sanitary 
sewers are not more rigorously enforced because 
this would increase the income of the local water 
company. This looks like the folly of “biting off 
your nose to spite your face” and a more effective 
means of punishing the water company should 
be devised, if it is deserving of such. 
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purposes unless the water was filtered 
and softened. Because of the cost of the 
necessary improvements and the uncer- 
tainty of the quantity available, it was 
recommended that it would not be ad- 
visable further to develop these works 
and that other arrangements for a supply 
should be made. 

The history of this supply and _ its 
present unsatisfactory condition show 
that the notion is groundless that munici- 
pal ownership and administration will of 
themselves insure security and advantage 
in public service. The dilapidated pump- 
ing staton of the Pratt City Water Works 
(which in 1908 supplied water on tap 
only one hour in the day), built only 
ten years ago and emblazoned with the 
names of city officials, and the good serv- 
ice rendered by the private company 
reinforce the point. 

Municipal ownership is of benefit only 
when the advantage of lower fixed 
charges and lack of needed profit is ac- 
companied by efficiency in management. 
More fundamentally, these water works 
taken togéther show the need for com- 
prehensive planning for the whole ser- 
vice area, for long planning, and for con- 


-tinuous and persistent interest and ac- 


countability as to results. The economic 
motive of private ownership has in this 
local group of water works “worked 
out” in all three directions better than 
public operation—in this reflecting the 
general lack of organic strength in mu- 
nicipal affairs manifested to date in the 
growing urban district. 


THE TRUNK SEWERS 


In the sewage system, however, we 
have an example of the public working 
out a comprehensive plan, and a long 
one for the future; but the third ele- 
ment necessary to give it adequate ef- 
fect has lapsed. Greater Birmingham is 
confronted with the appalling fact that 
there are about 11,000 privies within 
the city limits. About 20. per cent of 
these are said to exist illegally; 7. e., 
they are located within districts which 
are provided with sewers. The presence 
of the remainder may be partly explain- 
ed by the jumps in population in forty 
years from 1,000 to 132,685, and the 
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increase in area (largely in 1910) from 
1.8 square miles to 50.1 square miles. In 
1890, there were 16.9 miles of sanitary 
sewers; in 1897, 33.3 miles; in 1901, 43.8 
miles; in 1905, 58.0 miles; and in 1909, 
76.8 miles. Efforts were thus made to 
keep the original city property sewered; 
but, as only a few of the outlying towns 
had sanitary sewers, the greater city now 
contains a vast area of unsewered terri- 
tory. One would ordinarily suppose that 
the extension of sewers into this newly 
acquired territory and their co-ordina- 
tion with the sewers already existing in 
the city proper would cause much con- 
fusion. Doubtless this would be true 
but for a magnificent example of fore- 
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sion concluded to provide not only for 
existing communities but for the growth 
of the entire district. It decided to 
build two great trunk sewers, one fol- 
lowing Valley Creek, about fourteen 
miles long, varying from four to five 
feet in diameter, and the other follow- 
ing Village Creek, about eleven miles 
long, varying from two to three feet in 
diameter. 

As the sanitary act contemplated that 
the streams should not be polluted by 
raw sewage, the commission also decided 
to build purification plants at the trunk 
sewer outlets, so that no nuisances would 
arise below. The septic tanks it con- 
structed to these ends were then the 
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sight and “city planning” which cannot 
be too highly praised—the county trunk 
sewers planned by the Jefferson County 
Sanitary Commission. 

Until about 1900, the sewers in the 


Birmingham district emptied _ into 
Village Creek and Valley Creek. 
As the flow in these creeks is 


small, many complaints were made of 
the nuisances caused, law suits were 
threatened, and the death rate was high. 
Backed by universal sentiment, the Jef- 
ferson County Sanitary Commission was 
organized and given large powers by the 
Legislature in 1901. It is well to note 
here, as is true for other southern com- 
munities, that most of the sanitary prog- 
ress has taken place in the last ten years. 

In formulating its plans, the commis- 


THOMAS Camp. 
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largest in the United States, and most 
likely the,only sewage purification works 
in the South. This stage of the work com- 
pleted, the sanitary commission was un- 
fortunately dissolved, and its authority 
passed into the hands of the Jefferson 
County Board of Revenue, a body not so 
constituted nor chosen as to have special 
knowledge or interest in such subjects. 
The time has arrived when it is necessary 
to extend and improve both sewage dis- 
posal works and thoroughly overhaul the 
entire system. The septic tank at the 
outlet of the Village Creek sewer long 
ago proved inadequate for its task, and 
recent attention has evidently been di- 
rected to this fact by the construction 
of a large impounding reservoir on Vil- 
lage Creek below the disposal works. 
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The county is now improving the sew- 
age purification plant, by building sedi- 
mentation tanks and contact filters. Thus 
the work predicted and partially pro- 
vided for by the original sanitary com- 
mission is being completed. 

This is, however, but one step in a 
series which will need to be taken to re- 
store both streams to a cleaner condi- 
tion. In a young, rapidly growing com- 
munity, when the industries are weak 
and the competition with older, well- 
established communities is strong, cer- 
tain finer considerations may and fre- 
quently do go by default. Several in- 
dustrial concerns and the county have 
made a start to improve the condition 
of Village Creek, and this should be 
demanded of other industries further 
up and in the city limits. The cry- 
ing need of a sizable body of water, 
which will afford many healthful out- 
of-door recreations, has long been felt 
in Birmingham. Now that there is 
created a lake of about 600 acres, it 
seems reasonable that all should assist 
in making it a spot of beauty and not a 
repository for the filth of the district. 

The serious way in which the sewer- 
age system has been allowed to lapse was 
indicated by a recent measurement of 
the flow from the Village Creek sewer, 
which showed that it contained a vast 
amount of ground or storm water. If 
this inflow is not soon prevented the 
sewer will not be able to take care of 
the population it was designed to serve. 
The county sanitary enginegg believes 
that certain rain-water drains are con- 
nected up with the sanitary sewers which 
should be connected with the storm 
sewer (a separate system). On the other 
hand, the street department thinks that 
there are some sanitary sewers con- 
nected with the storm sewers. An in- 
vestigation should be made at once, 
such illegal connections broken, and the 
houses connected up with the sanitary 
sewers. 


WASTES AND DISEASE 


Although many of the 11,000 existing 
privies are frequently cleaned out by the 
street department, they are accessible to 
flies which later enter the houses to infect 
the food. This is more serious than their 
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foul odors and unsightly appearance, 
and there are two other dangers from 
them. Out of the 133,000 people within 
the city limits, probably less than 80,000 
use the public water supply; the remain- 
der obtain water from private wells and 
semi-public springs—a condition com- 
mon to southern cities.1 In many in- 
stances filthy privies are located close to 
the wells, so that the passage of germs 
from the former to the well water is 
alarmingly direct. 

The third danger is the relation these 
privies bear to the hookworm disease, 
which is due to the presence, in the 
small intestines and sometimes in the 
stomach, of a small worm about one- 
half inch long. The eradication of 
this disease depends solely on prevent- 
ing the eggs in the fecal discharges from 
developing into worms, which can rein- 
fect the patient or other people. This 
can be readily accomplished by the use 
of sanitary sewers, and in outlying dis- 
tricts by the use of tight, screened, and 
sanitary privies. 

The fly and the mosquito are preva- 
lent in the Birmingham district, and ap- 
parently the discomfort and danger in the 
propagation of malaria fever is not en- 
gaging attention. The effective work 
in the Canal Zone makes it difficult to 
understand why flies and mosquitoes are 
allowed to menace our older and more 
thoroughly developed communities. 

A comprehensive campaign along the 
following lines is needed: 


First: compel all houses in sewered dis- 
tricts to connect up with sewers; 

Second: compel all houses in unsewered 
districts to provide tight, sanitary privies, 
which will not contaminate the soil and will 
be carefully screened against flies; ' 

Third: enforce the city ordinances, which 
says that garbage cans shall be water-tight 
and covered; also enforce the screen ordi- 
nance. 


Tiram J. Messenger, actuary of the Traveler’s 
Insurance Company, addressing the Assocciation 
of Life Insurance Presidents in New York, last 
June, said in reference to the sanitary condition 
of thirty Southern cities which he investigated. 

“The extent to which city water is used varies 
; ; upon the whole probably 70 per eent 
is a high estimate of the average percentage of 
inhabitants using city water in cities of 5.000: 
inhabitants and over. The remainder, 80 per cent 
or more, obtain their water supply elsewhere and 
mainly from wells supplying surface water— 
nearly all of which wells were subject to con- 
tamination and many of which actually were con- 
taminated.” 
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AN EXAMPLE OF HOW NOT AND HOW TO DO—BIRMINGHAM. 


Street corner débris in front of Florence hotel. 


A clean public alley in the business district. 


Fourth: eliminate stagnant pools, drain 


swamps, and oil’ small water sources. j 

Fifth: extend the city sewers as rapidly 
as the finances will permit. 

The paved streets are cleaned by the 
usual methods employed in most Ameri- 
can cities. The superintendent of streets 
is aware of the advantage of modern 
pneumatic machines and hopes to in- 
stall them as soon as the financial con- 
dition of the city will allow. On the 
other hand, the employment of convicts 
in chains for the purpose of cleaning 
the streets harks back to the middle ages. 
’ Formerly household waste was col- 
lected by contract, but now this is 
done by the street department, an aver- 
age of five thousand loads being col- 
lected each month. As the street de- 
partment mixes all of this material in 
the same wagon when collecting, there is 
little advantage, if any, from having the 
householders separate the materials, as 
required by an unenforced ordinance. 
This waste is carted to seven public 
dumps which are located on the out- 
skirts of the city. Of the two nearest 
tle business district, one near the Sloss 
furnaces was well cared for, the fresh 

1The following formula for larvacide at an ex- 
ense not to exceed fifteen cents per gallon has 
een found useful in the work of sanitation in 
the Canal Zone at Panama, and on account of the 
excessive southern rain-fall would undoubtedly be 
of similar advantage in the vicinity of Birming- 
ham. It is made as follows: 150 gallons of car- 
bolic acid is heated in a tank to a temperature of 
212 degrees Fahr., then 150 pounds of powdered 
resin is added and 20 pounds of caustic soda. This 
solution is kept at the same temperature until a 
dark emulsion without sediment is obtained, the 
mixture .beine thoroughly stirred until the end. 


One part to 5.000 parts of water will kill anopholes, 
mosquito larva, in from five to ten minutes or less, 
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material being covered with ashes as 
soon as dumped; but at the one in the 
rear of the terminal station a portion is 
fenced off, and cows and pigs are fat- 
tened on the swill which is strewn all 
over this area. This practice should be 
stopped. 

The city is now considering the in- 
stallation of a disposal plant which will 
do away with these public dumps and 
will be more economical and sanitary. 
A proposition to compel people to in- 
stall individual incinerators at each 
house has been talked of in Birmingham. 
One might just as well suggest indi- 
vidual household filtration of the public 
water supply; it would never be faith- 
fully carried out except by a very few. 
One of the characteristics and advan- 
tages of urban over rural life is to have 
such services as garbage, refuse, and 
sewage disposal, water-supply, light, and 
sometimes heat, furnished by a central 
and responsible organization. 


This finishes our story. We have 
shown the evolution of the sanitary 
problem, as seen in three different types 
of communities to be found in the Bir- 
mingham district: 


First:- the rural settlements, where the 
problem is comparatively simple, because the 
action of the individual does not seriously 
affect the health of those outside the family. 

Second: the small mining community, 
where careless habits of the individual 
menace the health of the neighbors; there- 
fore, there arises the need of an authority to 
protect the community’s health by regulating 
the action of the individual. 
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Third: the concentrated larger settlements, 
where the maintenance of proper sanitary 
conditions requires strong centralized agen- 
cies not only to maintain sanitary police con- 
trol, as in small settlements, but to establish 
effective works for the abundant supply of 
water and the disposal of waste and to plan 
broadly for the continued growth of such 
utilities. 

Greater Birmingham is growing rap- 
idly and all these sanitary questions 
should be handled on a scale commen- 
surate with this growth. It is sadly to be 
regretted, for example, that the sanitary 
commission was not made a permanent 
body, and, further, given authority over 
all the sewers within the county. As 
conditions exist, there is a great division 
of responsibility. For instance, the city 
commission says when and where the 
sewers shall be built; the city engineer 
designs and supervises their construc- 
tion. It is the duty of the health de- 
partment to compel the houses to con- 
nect up with the sewers, but before this 
is done a permit must be obtained from 
the street department. When everything 
is finished, the job must have the ap- 
proval of the plumbing inspectors, and, 
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after all this, permission must be ob- 
tained from the county sanitary engineer 
before any main sewer is connected up 
with the trunk sewer. What more com- 
plicated system could be designed, for 
the purpose of making it easy to evade 
obligations? 

The Birmingham district, as is true 
of many other southern cities and even 
of older northern communities, demands 
a comprehensive planning ahead, that 
what is done may fit in well with what 
will have to be done in the future. There 
is need not only for practical men of af- 
fairs in serving municipalities, but also 
for men of vision, who have a broad and 
developed experience and constructive 
policy. The city must stand for affirma- 
tive progress. Birmingham has men 
with high ideals and broad vision, who 
clearly see that back of the glare of the 
furnaces, the rush of the trains and con- 
tinual activity, there is a higher and 
nobler purpose. To these men Birming- 
ham is not only to be a great industrial 
center of the South—it is to be a health- 
ful community of happy peopie. 


OND OF THE SEVEN BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC GARBAGE DUMPS. 
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CONSERVATION OF HEALTH 


W. M. McGRATH 


SECRETARY BIRMINGHAM ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 


Speaking nationally, public health is 
getting a hearing. Local and state health 
associations are springing up; national 
societies for the study of special prob- 
lems like infant mortality, tuberculosis, 
and social diseases are spreading; re- 
search laboratories are isolating disease 
germs and developing toxins; the agita- 
tion for a national department of health 
makes headway ; physicians in large num- 
bers are entering the public service; in- 
dustrial concerns and trade unions are 
beginning to fight the great white plague; 
and insurance companies find it good 
business to prolong the lives of their 
policy-holders. 

How far is Birmingham abreast of 
these new strong currents in the national 
life? Have more than fugitive eddies 
made themselves felt? 


THE HOSPITAL SITUATION 


Growing communities do not go far 
before they see that they must cooperate 
in caring for the sick, and the first ac- 
tion usually takes form in a hospital. In 
Birmingham we have one public, one 
quasi-public, and seven private medical 
institutions, besides the county alms- 
house, the pest house, and a tuberculosis 
sanatorium.? This would seem off-hand 
like a considerable provision against ill- 
ness; but a review of these institutions 
brings a different conviction. 

The Hillman is the only strictly pub- 
lic hospital, but even that is not wholly 
maintained by taxes drawn from Bir- 
mingham. It is supported by Jefferson 
county, and therefore is subject to de- 
mands for service made upon it by peo- 
ple from outside Birmingham. [ow- 
ever well its ninety beds may have met 
the needs of the indigent sick of the 
county at the time of its erection, 
they are hopelessly inadequate now. The 
population it serves has increased from 
about 150,000 to 240,000, with no corre- 
sponding increase in hospital facilities. 

1The county contributes $100 monthly te the 


Robinsonn Hospital, Bessemer, an institution main- 
tained by the United Charities of that city. 
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Every ward is constantly overcrowded,? 
the accommodations for Negro patients 
being particularly inadequate. In fact, 
one of the geat hospital needs of the 
city today is a separate and distinct in- 
stitution for Negroes. Now one small 
“lying in” room is all that is afforded 
for colored women, and the nurses’ 
study is encroached upon for white 
women. Sometimes three beds are 
placed in the one room which is intended 
to contain only one. There is no chil- 
dren’s ward, and the beds of children 
who are taken in are kept on the porch 
during the day, and at night they are 
moved into the already overcrowded 
women’s ward. The overcrowding has 
a direct bearing of course on the oppor- 
tunities, or the lack of them, for com- 
plete recuperation. There is the ever 
recurring danger that a patient will be 
discharged to make room for a more ne- 
cessitious case before he is sufficiently 
convalescent for his discharge to be safe 
or wise. Follow-up work after the pa- 
tient leaves the institution does not exist. 

A much-needed addition has been made 
to the institution by the erection of a 
detached building to be utilized as a 
laboratory and autopsy room. Medical 
and surgical work, however, are still 
hampered because they are not properly 
separated and elbow each other in 
cramped quarters. Under the new su- 
perintendency of Dr. E. P. Hogan, one 
of the first reforms has been to increase 
the length of the training course for 
nurses from two years to three. Other 
steps in the direction of reorganization 
are being taken, but the structural insuffi- 
ciency of the plant cannot be affected by 
staff changes. 

The Hillman hospital does not take 
contagious and infectious cases, and 
there is no provision for them other than 
at the almshouse.? This situation is par- 


Conditions are described as found in an investi- 
gation in the early summer. 

2When the pest-house is not overcrowded. patt- 
ents suffering from contagious or Infectious dis 
eases other than small-pox have sometimes heen 
placed in the vacant houses or in tents. This fs 
neither adequate nor wise. 
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ST. VINCENT’S HOSPITAL. 


Supported by the Roman Catholic Church, <Ac- 
gon ipoda tes pay patients and does a large charity 
work. 


ticularly acute and calls for immediate 
action, even at a time of financial re- 
trenchment. Nor have we any institu- 
tion to care for the unfortunates known 
as “dope fiends,” who present a social- 
medical problem of serious proportions. 
There is pressing need, also, for more 
adequate dispensary service. The Hill- 
man ITospital maintains an out-door clinic 
(lacking in room space), which is open 
to the public for certain hours every 
day. This is presided over by the pro- 
fessors and students of the local medical 
college, which is to all intents and pur- 
poses a part of the hospital system, al- 
though maintained by a distinct govern- 
ing board. A nurse is occasionally in at- 
tendance at the clinic; colored and white 
patients are received together, the major- 
ity of the applicants being colored. St. 
Vincent’s Hospital opened a free dispen- 
sary in September, and is maintaining it 
in the hospital building. The combined 
milk station and day nursery, while not 
partaking greatly of the real functions of 
the hospital, does a certain amount of 
daily dispensary work with such needy 
children as come within its radius of 
activity. But these only sharpen the call 
for a radical extension of dispensary 
work. Another common need is for an 
adequate ambulance system. Some cities 
which already possess ambulances at- 
tached to their different hospitals are 
studying the distribution of these, so 
that the zones of the calls to which the 
ambulances respond will not overlap and 
so that one will be within quick reach of 
every possible point of accident. Birm- 
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ingham is confronted with no such over- 
lapping of the zones of service, for it 
has no hospital ambulances. The defi- 
ciency is partly met by the undertaker’s 
wagons. An illustration, this, of the op- 
portunity which the city has of capitaliz- 
ing its very backwardness, by blocking 
out the framework of a system to start 
with which could be filled in as the city 
grows. 

To return to the hospital situation. St. 
Vincent’s, a Roman Catholic institution, 
founded in 1901 and since enlarged to 164 
beds, indulges in no discrimination as to 
race or religion, affords excellent fa- 
cilities for pay patients, and also does a 
large charity work every year. The white 
wards have now eighty-six beds, in addi- 
tion to which provision is made for 
twenty-two Negroes. Wards for both 
whites and Negroes, as in the Hillman, 
are overcrowded, the extra Negro pa- 
tients being put on cots in the wards or 
in the halls. Various mining corporations 
and street and steam railroads pay for the 
maintenance of beds for their injured em- 
ployes, the sums in some instances being 
collected in part by assessments on the 
workers. The Brick Layers’ Union pays 
for one bed, and the city makes a monthly 
appropriation supposed to maintain five 
beds, but ordinarily there are ten or 
twelve city patients cared for each month, 
St. Vincent’s needs further provision for 
contagious diseases, for an obstetrical 
room for charity patients, for care of 
children who cannot pay, and for treat- 
ing the Negro sick who constantly make 
application to either hospital only to 
meet with the answer, “No room.” The 
work for convalescents has hardly more 
than begun. One of the sisters spends 
a certain time each week visiting dis- 
charged charity cases. The hospital 
looks forward to having a nurse and 
sister especially assigned to social service 
work among discharged or dispensary 
cases. Another hope is to obtain a 
nurses’ home so that the present quarters 
in the hospital used by nurses may be 
used for children patients and maternity 
cases. } 

A non-sectarian children’s hospital is 
being projected by the Protestant Epis- 
copal churches of the city, but.it has not 
yet secured sufficient financial backing. 
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The seven infirmaries have facilities 
for about two hundred patients. Trained 
nurses are in attendance, with assistant 
pupil nurses in process of training. The 
infirmaries are private and limited to pay 
patients. Therefore they do not materi- 
ally relieve congestion in the general 
wards of the other hospitals. Nor do 
several other institutions, to be referred 
to tater, which partake of the functions 
of hospitals in one way or another. 

Here, then, are a few units in a possi- 
ble hospital system; but they are inade- 
quate and not co-ordinated. Not only 
do we need an ambulance service 
schemed out for the city as a whole, but 
we need a hospital program that will 
forecast our future demands so that they 
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as a kitchen. Rotten boards, creaking 
planks, and departing paint were all 
so many outward evidences at the time 
of my visits of a deep-seated dilapida- 
tion. Twenty-five of the thirty-five acres 
of land are under cultivation and make 
the institution partially self-supporting. 
Last summer there were seventy-one in- 
mates, men and women, white and black. 
Their physical welfare is the object of 
a monthly appropriation of $100 for 
medical services. The operating room, 
a converted bedroom, is in the rear of 
the main building, and is extremely un- 
sanitary. The superintendent stated 
that only minor operations were per- 
formed here, and that anything else was 
cared for at the Hillman Hospital. 


A CONGESTED WARD, 


can and will be met step by step, without 
leaving serious gaps or admitting of ex- 
travagant duplication of effort. 

The other institutions doing work akin 
to that of a hospital are the county alms- 
house, the pest house, used for the iso- 
lation of small-pox cases, and the camp 
maintained by the Jefferson County 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, where, 
though hardly two years established, a 
promising weapon has been found for 
attacking the white plague. 

The almshouse is a rambling wooden 
structure, a veritable “tinder box.” 
Practically all of the wards or dormitor- 
ies are conuected by wooden passage- 
ways, and a fire once started in any 
part would sweep them all. The only 
brick structure on the premises is used 


HILLMAN OOSPITAL. 


At the time of this investigation there 
were seven cases of tuberculosis—two 
of them were white men, one a white 
woman, three Negro men, and one a 
Negro woman. The white patients were 
in a two-story frame building. There 
seemed to be no one in direct attendance 
upon the patients, none of whom, how- 
ever, were confined to their beds. The 
superintendent, when asked if anyone in 
authority slept in this building, responded 
naively, “Oh no, but the matron shows 
them where to sleep.” In other words, 
men and women have their rooms ap- 

1The Board of Revenue, in charge of county 
affairs, has under present consideration (Decem- 
ber), the question of building new almshouse 
structures on a 200-acre farm owned by the 
county. Either to do this or improve the present 


building will be definitely decided this coming sum- 
mer. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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CORRIDOR IN “JAIL” AT ALMSHOUSH. 
Bath-tub filled with rubbish. 


pointed for them, and there supervision 
~ends. Old clothes and rags were thrown 
/ around on some of the floors, and in a 
: corner there was a large pile of blankets, 
‘which the superintendent stated were 
‘kept there until needed for cold weather. 
A fire-place in a patient’s room was 
literally covered with expectorations. 
Screening is attempted, but is not effect- 
ive. The Negro tuberculosis patients 
are better housed in a detached one- 
story cottage. Sputum cups used by 
them are the ordinary tin drinking cups. 

The surroundings leave much to be 
desired in the way of sanitation. The 
water supply is obtained from the city 
and the milk comes from eight cows 
kept on the premises. The pails are kept 
in a little latticed out-house, unscreened, 
close to the main building, and the cool- 
ing process is inadequate. 

The so-called jail in connection with 
this institution recalls stories of the 
‘“donjon-keep” of olden days, with its 
straw-pallets, dark walls, barred win- 
dows, and clanking chains. Here there 
were no chains, perhaps there was a 
little more light, but there was about 
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the same sort of ventilation, and the 
modern air had fully as much stench. 
Here were incarcerated in cells four im- 
becile men and women who had com- 
mitted the crime of being poor. Sani- 
tary arrangements were of the crudest, 
each cell having an old-pattern toilet seat 
without wooden frame or cover, in which 
the water was turned on occasionally 
from the hall. It was stated that new 
toilet facilities were to be installed at 
once in the cells; in fact, one had already 
been located. This may improve the 
quality, but not the convenience. The 
bed covers were old and dirty and were 
thrown on the floor in a corner. 

It was hard to see wherein the county 
pest house was any more sanitary than 
the almshouse. The privies were open, 
unscreened, and without facilities for 
easily removing excreta; the houses were 
without screens also; bedding was filthy 
and ill-cared for; the well is on low 
ground below the superintendent’s house 
and the barn; yet to this place small-pox 
patients in numbers averaging several 
hundred each year are taken, and to it 
the city, though without voice in the 
management, gives $50 monthly. Blessed 
vaccine, that keeps people away from 
such a place! 

‘So much for institutional provision. 
The primary needs are coordination, 
larger equipment, scientific management 
and social service so that the treatment 
shall be of the best. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


But no man lives to himself alone, nor 
dies, nor gets sick to himself alone. And 
in places where men work not separately 
in fields but shoulder to shoulder in 
mills, and live elbow to elbow on alleys 
and in tenements, there are necessary 
health measures that go a notch farther 
than a hospital—help keep people well, 
as well as care for them when sick. 
These measures fall best to the public 
service; hence a department of health 
in the city government. 

In 1875 the Medical Association of the 
State of Alabama was delegated by the 
Legislature to act as the state health au- 
thority. This state board of health, 
through its executive committee, has con- 
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trol over the enforcement of laws re- 
lating to public health and elects the 
state health officer. In igo the state 
spent a bit above $16,000 for work done 
by this department, an amount 4o per cent 
smaller than its expenditure for its mili- 
tary encampment, and one-fiftieth of the 
amount distributed in military pensions. 

The prescribed duties of the state 
board form a stirring health program, but 
the disproportion between the work in- 
volved and the annual appropriation is 
pitiful. Until recently, the state health 
officer devoted only part of his time to 
his office. 

The county medical associations, affil- 
iated with the state medical society, are 
the boards of health for their respective 
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counties, and for all incorporated towns 
and cities therein, and are under the 
supervision of the state society. These 
county societies choose five of their num- 
ber to act as a committee on health, 
which enforces the health laws in the 
county, and no other local board of 
health, or executive medical body of any 
name, may be established in any county, 
town, or city. The county health officers 
are paid according to the populations of 
their counties, but they are greatly handi- 
capped by the absence of any proper 
method of appropriations. In a recent 


pamphlet the state health officer dis- 
cussed with his county brethren meth- 
ods for getting money to suppress in- 


He said: 


fectious diseases. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY ALMSHOUSH AND POOR FARM. 


I. For tuberculous Negro inmates. 
II. For tuberculous white inmates. 


IlI. The main group of buildings—ranbling, unsanitary fire-traps, despite their 


gracious avenue of trees. 


9p 
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If no money is to be expended in carrying 
out your recommendations they will generally 
receive the approval of the judge of probate 
and commissioners, or mayor and city council, 
as the case may be; but if, on the other hand, 
moncy is to be expended, then you may en- 
counter more or less difficulty. Here is where 
the personal equation of the health officer be- 
comes a power. One who has manifested 
deep interest in his work and has acquired a 
wholesome influence over the authorities with 
whom he must co-operate will usually be able 
to get their approval of his measures, and 
therefore their consent to the expenditure of 
money-; one who has little or no acquaintance 
with the authorities upon whom he must de- 
pend for the means of carrying out his meas- 
ures, and who has not deeply impressed them 
with his interest in public health matters and 
his capacity to deal with outbreaks of infec- 
tious disease, may experience great difficulty 
in getting, or entirely fail to get, the privilege 
of expending money. 

The emergencies of an infectious dis- 
ease outbreak require prompt action. 
They are too vital to be dependent upon 
genial personal relationships of the mo- 
ment between the health officer and the 
officials at the purse strings. 

Our whole public health organization 
is tangled and obscure. It needs over- 
hauling. The working out of health 
problems on a county-wide or state-wide 
basis has advantages, but thus far the 
machinery developed has been so meager 
that the disadvantages hold sway. The 
idea of having the doctors of the state 
and counties select the state health off- 
cers, high as their professional standing 
and sense of responsibility may be. has 
the fanlt that only one class of the citizen- 
ship has a voice in such administration, 
and this class the one whose short-com- 
ings account for our worthless vital sta- 
tistics in many cities. It is hecause of 
the failure of Alabama physicians to re- 
port diseases that the state is not in the 
registration area of the United States 
Census Bureau. Another weak feature 
is the resulting absence of any engi- 
neering element in the state health forces 
in a period when water works and sew- 
erage systems are being installed and 
improved by towns and cities. 


ENFORCEMENT IN BIRMINGHAM 

In line with this general system, the 
Jefferson County Medical Society ap- 
points Birmingham's municipal health 
officer, but the city pays him. Associated 
with him are a meat and milk inspector, 
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city physician, sanitary inspector, and 
fourteen assistants to whom districts are 
assigned—a force entirely insufficient to 
cope with existing conditions. During 
an epidemic of measles which attacked 
the city, in which 1,860 cases were re- 
corded, the placarding of houses was 
finally abandoned, owing to this lack of 
inspectors. Other essential ordinances 
are currently unenforeed. The things 
that a man would take in exchange for 
his life or for his health are too in- 
finitely few for him complacently to 
jeopardize them both. It is the business 
of every citizen who can think in terms 
of Birmingham's future to rouse him- 
self to the seriousness of this breakdown 
in public health enforcement in a city 
nearing the 150,000 mark. The fail- 
ure to appreciate its importance was 1l- 
lustrated when, last January, in line with 
their general policy of retrenchment, the 
new commissioners cut the inspectorships 
down from nineteen to nine, later, when 
protest was made, restoring seven of the 
men. It is with this staff that the new 
health officer, Dr. Robt. Nelson, who is 
regarded as a scientific man, has had to 
undertake his responsible work. 

There have been enough ordinances 
to make Birmingham a paragon among 
cities, if 50 per cent of them had been 
enforced. There was passed in 1906 an 
ordinance whereby one closet and one 
cess-pool are limitel to the use of the 
people in three residences. It is a common 
thing to find not only three families, par- 
ticularly in the Negro quarters, but often’ 
three times three, using one closet. The 
dry closet proposition, however, is being 
eliminated with all possible rapidity. 
There were within the city limits, about 
a year ago, nearly thirteen thousand 
closets of this character; many during 
the past vear have been connected with 
the sewer system, leaving probably about 
eight thousand legal privies still to be 
made sanitary. It is endeavored to have 
these cleaned weekly. this being under the 
supervision of the street cleaning depart- 
ment. The collections are made in cov- 
ered metal wagons and a heavy stream 
of water is turned into the wagon, the 
contents being washed into a sanitary 
sewer. Put, cramped again in finances, 
the health department has great diffh- 
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culty in having the proper sewers in- 
stalled where needed, even after they 
have been recommended. Mr. Knowles, 
in his discussion of waste, describes the 
inadequacy of present methods of garb- 
age disposal, failure to oil standing 
water, etc. 

Nor is the ordinance providing for 
the screening of food and fruit from 
flies enforced. We have practically no 
inspection of food. The sanitary squad 
has been endeavoring to inspect kitchens 
of all restaurants, hotels, and cafés, but 
has been hampered by its shorthanded 
force of officers. This is similarly true 
of the inspection of cheap lodging 
houses. 


BOOK-KEEPING WITH DEATH 

What this inequality between enact- 
ment of regulations and provisions for 
enforcing them means to the city’s well- 
being one would expect to find reflected, 
in a measure at least, in the records of 
vital statistics; but the statistical story 
is not complete because the department 
is shorthanded there also. Records are 
kept giving some of the major facts, 
such as total deaths, deaths from certain 
causes, and births. The reports of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases are ex- 
~ cellent, a safe estimate being that 90 per 
cent of all cases, except tuberculosis, are 
reported. ‘Ihe superintendent of public 
schools is notified of all houses quaran- 
tined, and the children living at these 
addresses must remain away from school 
until discharged from quarantine. A re- 
cent addition to these diseases is infantile 
paralysis, from twenty-five to thirty 
cases having’ developed in the city last 
August. No attempt has been made tc 
secure the reporting or control of ven- 
ereal disease; but the system of compul- 
sory reporting in other major groups 
marks a distinct advance. 

Diseases once reported, the mere filing 
of the reports in a central office does not 
of itself effect anything. In the first 
place, the reports should, if possible, in- 
clude clues as to specific sources of in- 
fection. This is illustrated in Birming- 
ham by the serviceable record certificate 
used for typhoid cases, showing source 
of various foods, milk, butter, the name 
of the baker, butcher, place of business, 
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condition of house, such as plumbing, 
screening, etc. In the second place, the 
diagnosis of health problems, especially 
in their social aspects, which starts with 
the case record, calls for the skilful and 
painstaking handling of vital statistics, 
so as to afford deductions as_ to 
health conditions in various parts of the 
city and so as to audit progress in the 
elimination of disease. No such treat- 
ment of health facts has been attempted 
by the Birmingham health authorities on 
their present means and staff. To se- 
cure a general understanding of the 
health situation in the city in the prepa- 
ration of this article, it was necessary 
to furnish a clerk- for six-weeks at our 
own expense to collate data showing 
deaths by diseases and wards for the 
period from 1900 to 1909. The very 
beginnings of constructive health work 
are neglected if the bookkeeping of life 
and death is skimped.* 

Inspection, diagnosis of statistics, en- 
forcement of ordinances, removal of 
sewage—all of these are phases of pre- 
ventive work; yet collective forms of 
attack upon specific evils have in the last 
decade given a new ring to prevention 
work. The campaigns for improving 
housing conditions, and for preventing 
tuberculosis and infant mortality are 
illustrations; medical inspection of the 
school children, as pointed out by Mr. 
McKelway, is another . 

While Birmingham has no tall tene- 
ments, she harbors an equally danger- 
ous condition in the cottages of laboring 
people, particularly the Negroes. When 
these cottages are grouped in “quarters,” 
or when they are permitted to occupy, 
in almost unbroken succession, alley after 
alley, not only down town, but in our 
residence districts, then indeed does the 
menace become great. When such cot- 
tages are maintained as servants’ homes 
in the back yards of residences the re- 
sponsibility for their condition rests on 
the employers. 

In studying vital statistics, one is im- 
pressed over and over again with the 
fact that where cases of tuberculosis are 
reported in the white homes on a 


18ince 1910, when the new Greater Birmingham 
régime began, the records have been better kept, . 
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NEGRO INTERIOR. 
Room congestion prevails, and light and air needs are disregarded. 


Yhitt MILI STATION AND DAY NURSETY. 


street, other cases are to be found in one 
or more Negro houses in the adjacent 
alleys. For consumption knows no color 
lines nor real estate boundaries. 

The Negro “quarters” are particularly 
nests of infection, and an investigation 
of living conditions affords cause for 
wonderment that any in them escape. 
Block after block will contain from 
fifty to sixty houses; sometimes a cer- 
tain degree of attention has been given 
to the details of light and air-space, while 
at other times they are huddled together 
in any way at all, just so that a little 
‘more rent may be obtained by the land- 
lord. Most of these cottages are de- 
signed for two families, with two rooms 
for each. The rent for the two rooms 


averages from $4 to $7 per month. A 
recent survey of one of these “black 
blocks” showed that the fifty or more 
houses, almost without exception, were 
in need of repair, while in some instances 
it seemed only by some magic that the 
walls supported the so-called roofs. The 
toilet and water facilities in some in- 
stances were horrible, six, eight, and ten 
families using the same closet and twice 
tliat. number the same hydrant—this in 
the face of the ordinance that not more 
than three faniilies shall use the same 
closet. Nor are these conditions confined 
alone to the Negro quarters. Conditions 
equally deplorable exist in the homes of 
many of the white laborers throughout 
the city. In proportion to the size of 


ALLEY HOUSING AMONG MORE TURIFTY NEGROES. 
Privy in middle of alley used by twelve families. 
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the city, house over- 
crowding and lot con- 
gestion in these blocks 
is as frequently met 
with as in our larger 
eastern cities. Rec- 
ords of the Associat- 


ed Charities last year . 


showed the greatest 
number of individuals 
found living in any 
one room to be ten, 
and this is a two- 
room apartment. A 
study of 404 families, 
housed in from one- 
room to eight-raom 
apartments, showed 
the average number 
of persons per room 
to be three. 

It is impossible to 
emphasize too strong- 
ly the danger to both 
whites and blacks 
crouched in these ill- 
ventilated, dark, over- 
crowded living condi- 
tions—these places 
where live our wash- 
erwomen,. cooks, 
house-maids, and last, 
but important, the 
nurses for our chil- 
dren. How often is 
the home of the pros- 
pective emplove visit- 
ed or preliminary 
medical examination 
insisted upon? Just 
so long as people blind 
themselves to these 
conditions will disease 
spread and _ thrive 
throughout the city, 
The home of one 
Negro laundress 
shows what is 
really something bet- 
ter than the average 
condition, bad enough 
as it is. This woman 
and her sister board 
and lodge six Negro 
men z.nd take in wash- 
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HOUSING SINS AND ANACHRONISMS. 
I. Plantation type of cabin standing in alley between 15th 
and 16th streets—ventilation-tight. 


II. Gone beyond the possibility of repair—group of Negro 
shanties, corner Avenue C and 23rd street. 


Ill. Barn occupied by Negro family of five. 
IV. Abandoned factory buildings, rear of which houses two 
* families. . ih 
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UNSANITARY STREET CONDITIONS, BIRMINGHAM. 
Vacant lots and streets flanking these churches are used as dumping ground. 


ing besides. The washing and dry- 
ing of clothes must be done, rain or 
shine; and when it rains the sleeping and 
eating rooms are used for the purpose. 
In a rapidly growing city which, like 
Birmingham, has no tenement regula- 
tions, the housing conditions briefly 
sketched are but a fore-taste of worse 
that are almost sure to come. Now is 
the strategic time. The right kind of 
regulation now will be preventive, eco- 
nomical, and comparatively simple. 
Closely tied up with the housing ques- 
tion is the fight against tuberculosis. In 
this, Birmingham has made a very credi- 
table beginning. And it becomes her 
well; for the tuberculosis problem has 
extra difficulties in the South. Tuber- 
culosis has made tremendous inroads 
upon the Negro population in recent 
years. The figures we compiled for the 
last ten years in Birmingham show that 
although our white population exceeds 
our Negroes by one-half, yet the total 
number of deaths from _ tuberculosis 


| 
i 


Vet 2 


among the Negroes was two and one- 
half times as great as among the white. 
Moreover, a large element in the cure of 
the white plague is the health education 
of the patient, and this is slow among 
the Negroes. 

In early 1910, the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign in Birmingham took positive 
form as a result of the efforts of Dr. R. 
B. Harkness, then health officer, and a 
committee of the county medical society. 
Since then, through the cooperation of 
the Birmingham Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Society, the Lady Man- 
agers of the Hillman Hospital, the Grad- 
uate Nurses’ Association, woman’s aux- 
illiary to the anti-tuberculosis associa- 
tion, county board of revenue, city coun- 
cil, city commissioners, corporations, 
many physicians and other individuals, 
the project has made steady progress, 
and the camp on Red Mountain, with 
tents and permanent buildings, has been 
in operation for over a year. Seventy- 
eight patients were in residence for dif- 
ferent periods during 
the first year. Results 
obtained in the little 
camp have far exceeded 
the expectations of even 
its most sanguine sup- 
porters; and the num- 
ber of applications for 
admission is constantly 
increasing, 

The success. of the 
campaign thus far but 
argues the importance of 
attacking the disease a 
few stages farther back 
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UNSANITARY STREET CONDITIONS, BIRMINGHAM. 
No drainage, and after every rain the pools become stagnant. 


—by combatting the causes of the plague. 
This means many things, among them a 
vigorous spreading of health education. 
The work of the city health authorities 
in a number of cities, through bulletins, 
placards, cartoons, and photographs, is 
most suggestive. Tt means also a more 
rigorous scrutiny of the milk supply, es- 
tablishing open-air schools, city ordin- 
ances with provision for their enforce- 
ment, and so on. 

As illustrated in this tuberculosis 
movement, the possibilities of pre- 
ventive work are wide and we in 

‘An ordinance passed and published December 
8, 1911, gives the Board of Health plenary powers 
in all eases of tuberculosis, such as placarding 
the house, removing or isolating the patient where 


proper precautions cannot or will not be observed, 
fumigating premises, etc. 


Birmingham have only begun. Mr. 
McKelway describes the effort being 
made in the milk station and dispensary 
toward reducing infant mortality; a 
lively vaccinating campaign a year ago 
has shown undoubted results in decreas- 
ing small-pox; and last summer a start 
was made by the city commissioners to- 
ward clearing the air of dust by oiling 
unpaved streets. In this kind of effort 
the old adage, “Well begun is half 
done,” no longer holds; “well begun,” 
in this, is an obligation to keep on. 

In an article so general as this, where 
it is necessary to refer to the many dif- 
ferent phases of the local health situa- 
tion, it is possible to touch only briefly, 
and in a cursory manner, on any one 


IN THE ONE-ROOM APARTMENT BUILDING, AVE. B AND 20TH STREPT. 


Where cooking, sleeping, wees and drying of clothes for a family of three is done. All 
the halls are dark and musty. 
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THE NEGRO NURSE. 


A connecting link which makes the health problem 
of the two races one. 


aspect. Each topic that has come under 
scrutiny is deserving of broader treat- 
ment than is here feasible. The object 
of this survey has been not so much a 
search for conditions to criticise as to 
hold up to the public view a situation re- 
quiring remedial attention, 
either upon the part of pri- 
vate individuals or munici- 
pal authorities. In justice 
to the men and women who 
founded Birmingham's hos- 
pitals, and were pioneers 
for health in their day, we 
need to take an inventory 
of our institutional equip- - 
ment, and plan systematic- 
ally for the city as a whole 
and for the future. Even 
greater is the necessity to 
overhaul our government- 
al agencies upon which we 
rely to protect the commun- 
ity against disease, so that 
means and staff and power 
to enforce shall be at the 
disposal of the health au- 
thority which we hold re- 
sponsible for knowledge of 
the facts, for sanitary reg- 


° ° A ° 
ulation, for the downing of “"°"'y 


THE LAUNDRY BASKE'T. 


health-tie 
whites and blacks. 
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contagion, and for supervising the sources 
of food and water. Finally, on private 
citizens as well as on officials rests the 
responsibility in our generation for sup- 
porting and vigorously prosecuting these ~ 
campaigns against preventable sickness 
and incapacity, which the advances of 
science in the last decades make it pos- 
sible for a modern city to master, where 
the old cities were helpless. 

Among the next steps in these differ- 
ent fields which this study seems to call 
for are the following: 


The compilation, interpretation, and pub- 
lication of vital statistics by the health de- 
partment and the cooperation of physicians 
which will make this possible. The list of 
reportable diseases should be enlarged to in- 
clude every disease known to be prevent- 
able. 

There is a crying need for crematories to 
consume the garbage that is collected from 
day to day throughout the city. (This matter 
has received recent attention from the city 
commissioners and crematories will be in- 
stalled shortly.) 

The abolishing and filling up of open 
ditches throughout the city and the installing 
of sewers as rapidly as the financial condi- 
tion of the city warrants the expenditure. 

The inspection of lodging houses with ref- 
erence to proper ventilation and lighting of 
rooms and hallways. 

More sanitary inspectors to enable them to 


enforce properly the existing ordinances 
which would include: 
A hospital plan; the en- 


largement of the capacity of 
the general wards; a home for 
convalescents, where discharg- 
ed patients may be sent so as 
to enable them to return to 
their families and to the com- 
munity in a fit condition; a 
pavilion for the care of those 
suffering from contagious di- 
sease other than small-pox; 
(one now so afflicted, if with- 
out home or means, has lit- 
erally “no place to lay his 
head”); and a home for the 
incurable. 


Birmingham is building. 
Its. future looms large. Let 
us plan, then, not only for 
our streets and parks, but 
also for the physical needs 
of the coming generation— 
now, when a. dollar wisely 
spent will have infinitety 
greater effect’ than ten 
times as much a decade 


between 
hence. 
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CONSERVATION 


OF CHILDHOOD 


A. J. MCKELWAY 


SOUTHERN SECRETARY NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


_ To have seen Birmingham first in 1895 
and not again until ten years later is to 
have been indelibly impressed with its 
marvellous expansion and development. 
A more intimate acquaintance with the 
city during the succeeding six years has 
shown not only an accelerated rate of 
material progress but the awakening of 
the civic and social conscience. These 
two great facts of growth should be kept 
in mind, for what has been done is but 
an earnest of what will be done in the 
near future. 

If some latitude may be allowed in 
definitions, what Birmingham is doing 
for her children may conveniently be de- 
scribed under two heads: the work for 
normal children and that for children not 
normal—not normal, in that, for some 
reason or other, they are not able to profit 
by advantages and services provided for 
the majority of children. Children who 
are normal or under-normal, according 
to this definition, are so because of par- 
ental, moral, physical, or economic fac- 
tors. 

There is human appeal in the lot of or- 
phaned children, and these are usually 
the first to receive social attention. The 
Mercy Home, which has just cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary, is the 
oldest institution in the city for depend- 
ent children. It has a reputation above 
the average for efficiency and good man- 
agement, is undenominational, and is 
governed by a board of women of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
Committees of the board reduce much of 
the cost of administration by doing work 
not usually done by executive officers. 
The normal capacity is sixty children, 
but frequently from seventy to ninety 
are cared for, and the pressure for such 
care is unceasing. A wing, which will 
accommodate boys up to ten years of age, 
is being added to the building, and it is 
hoped that the infirmary rooms can. be 
kept for their original purpose—the iso- 
lation of contagious diseases. There 
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have been epidemics of measles, whoop- 
ing-cough, and other children’s diseases, 
which would have been largely prevent- 
ed by such isolation. The home receives 
$250 a month from the city and county, 
and depends upon private benevolence 
for gifts of money for further income, 
food, and clothing, the church societies 
and sewing circles contributing gener- 
ously. On two separate visits to the 
home I was struck with the cheerfulness 
and well-nourished appearance of the 
children.t1 The placing out system has 
been adopted to a limited extent, but, 
on account of the lack of funds, little 
or no opportunity is afforded for inves- 
tigation and visitation of the homes into 
which children are adopted, and the rec- 
ords kept of children at the home are 
imperfect, the child’s name, the address 
of the parents, and the future disposi- 
tion of the child being the only items. 
Under the same management has been 
built the Mercy Home Industrial School 
for girls at Woodlawn, formerly a sep- 
arate village, but now a part of the city. 
This modern institution uses the cottage 
plan, being modeled after Mrs. Falcon- 
er’s school at Darlington, Penn. It re- 


1Physicians attending the home give their ser- 
vices free, but complain that responsibility is too 
much divided by the hap-hazard way in which first 
one and then another specialist is sent for. 
is no systematic inspection of the children. 


There 


MERCY HOME, BIRMINGHAM. 


Oldest institution in the city for the care of de- 
pendent children. 
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A PICNIC DAY AT BIRMINGHAM BOYS’ CLUB CAMP. 
Three hundred boys were given a two-weeks’ outing last summer, 1911. 


ceives an annual appropriation of $4,000 
from the state. 

In a review of institutions for de- 
pendents special mention should be made 
of the East Lake Orphanage, a Catholic 
institution, now within the bounds of the 
city. In six years it has received 660 
orphans, 450 of them being non-Catholics. 
At present there are 102 orphans in the 
institution. Jefferson county gives the 
institution $180 a month, and the city of 
Birmingham $50 a month. The children 
are kept until they are about twelve years 
old, and instruction is given them through 
the fifth grade. If no home has been 
provided when the age of twelve is 
reached, the children are sent to other 
Catholic institutions: the boys to the 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart at Mobile, 
Ala., and the girls to the Sisters’ Indus- 
trial School at New Orleans, La. The 
building stands on a beautiful hill, with a 
large grove surrounding it, and has am- 
ple play facilities. 

Other churches, particularly the Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Baptist, and Episco- 
pal, also have orphanages in Alabama, 
and children may be sent to them from 
Birmingham. In addition there is a Col- 
ored Old Folks’ and Orphans’ home in 
Birmingham, under the auspices of the 
Colored Baptist Church; and the Bethle- 
hem Home, to which children are fre- 
quently sent when they are unable to 
obtain admittance to the Mercy Home. 
Nevertheless, the demand is keenly ur- 
gent for a State Children’s Home So- 
ciety for the placing out of orphans un- 
der proper safeguards and the selection 
of homes and their visitation afterwards. 
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Although not primarily a children’s in- 
stitution, the newly founded Associated 
Charities has been effective in providing 
and supplementing institutional care of 
dependent children. In addition to the or- 
ganization of the Committee for the 
Study and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality, the first annual report of the As- 
sociated Charities shows that 768 sep- 
arate cases received during the year in- 
volved the care of 253 children over 
fourteen years of age and 661 children 
under fourteen years of age. The cases 
received numbered 693 white and 75 
black. 

On the other hand, work for delin- 
quents, the morally abnormal, has also 
had some early beginnings for a new 
city. The Alabama Industrial School at 
East Lake was founded ten years ago by 
Mrs. R. D. Johnston, who is still presi- 
dent of the board of control, the directors 
all being women, with the exception of 
the governor of the state, who is an 
ex-officio member. At the time of my 
visit there were 230 boys present, 60 per 
cent of them being dependent and the 
others delinquent. The school was not 
in session and profuse apologies were 
made for the more or less untidy appear- 
ance of the buildings, on the ground that 
it was the period of relaxation and that 
most of the women in charge were ab- 
sent. Of the three buildings, the Ala- 
bama Buildings is used mainly for school 
purposes, with one large dormitory on 
the top floor and the dining-room on the 
eround floor; in the Birmingham Build- 
ing and the Johnston Building are lo- 
cated a printing shop, a barber shop, a 
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shoe shop, a carpenter shop, a sewing 
room, and a laundry, where boys are put 
to work and may learn trades. Recently 
the legislature appropriated $150 a year 
for each boy received, and $30,000 for 
the building of cottages. Playgrounds 
are also planned for the smaller boys. 
The discipline is military; the boys wear 
uniforms and go into camp for one week 
each year. 

With the tardy increase of funds criti- 
cism should fall upon the state rather 
than entirely upon those in charge. 
But there seems to be a lack of thorough- 
nes in training. The tenth annual re- 
port, printed by the boys, shows careless 
proof-reading and a poor quality of type- 
setting and printing. There is a lack 
of finish in the work done in the other 
departments of manual training. In 
spite of the attempt to screen the doors 
and windows, the institution in mid-sum- 
mer was afflicted with a plague of flies, 
the dining-room itself being full of them, 
nor- does there seem to be a very high 
standard of cleanliness for the buildings. 
One explanation for the presence of flies 
is the proximity of a dairy. From the 
report of a physician in charge, the year 
‘IQIO was a record year for good health. 

The report of the physician calls for 
a trained nurse, especially to care for 
minor accidents, and for help in abolish- 
ing the “typhoid fly.” One finds himself 
divided in opinion between the great 
amount of good that has undoubtedly 
been accomplished by this institution and 
the greater amount that could be done 
through larger appropriations, more com- 
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plete equipment, more thorough train- 
ing, and a separation of dependents and 
delinquents. As in many other such in- 
stitutions, imperfect records are kept 
concerning the boys who have felt, so 
that only general statements can be made 
concerning them. 

Another institution in this group is the 
Home for Friendless Girls at East Lake. 
It is really a house of refuge for fallen 
women. At the time of my visit, there 
were about a dozen occupants, and the 
great problem before the matron was 
how to separate those who had long been 
given to a life of shame from those who 
had been betrayed under promise of mar- 
riage. Unfortunately the building is sit- . 
uated on the street-car line, with almost 
no opportunity for exercise or privacy” 
for the inmates. This institution is sup- 
ported by public funds. 

A kindred institution is the Salvation 
Army Rescue Home, which was estab- 
lished six years ago. It houses an aver- 
age of twenty-five girls, with from | 
tweive to twenty babies. Very few 
of these girls come from the class 
known as fallen women, though, un- 
der Salvation Army auspices, it is 
impossible to refuse any who come 
professing repentance and desiring to re- 
form. The city grants $900 a year and the 


county $400—far too little, despite the 


fact that a few of the girls pay their own 
expenses. I have rarely seen a more 
pathetic sight than the crowding together 
of these girls in four bedrooms, six beds 
to a room, with beds in the hall, in the 


THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE A-SPLASH. 


Swimming pool at the camp of the Birmingham Boys’ Club and Children’s Aid Soaiety. 
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nursery, even the lounge in the work- 
room being utilized, and with four beds 
in the hospital room. The girls go out 
from this home as servants or wet- 
nurses. There are few adoptions of the 
children, and no follow-up system; and 
many of the babies that are adopted die. 
The parents of the unfortunate girls gen- 
erally insist on their giving up the babies; 
it is difficult to find employment for a giil 
with a baby, except in the humblest 
homes. Sometimes babies whose moth- 
ers have died are left in charge of the in- 
stitution. The average age of the girls 
is from seventeen to eighteen, the young- 
est being fourteen. There were several 
of fourteen years of age during the pres- 
ent year. Two doctors are in attendance 
at this institution, one of them a woman. 
One in five of the inmates is found to be 
diseased, though most of these are from 
houses of prostitution. It is impossible 
to separate the diseased from the others. 
There have been four or five cases of ty- 
phoid fever this year, and any number of 
malarial cases. With these two institu- 
tions for the care of these unfortunates 
in Birmingham, there ought to be some 
method for sending the girls of one class 
to one institution, and the girls of the 
other class to the other. This rescue 
home can easily use twelve rooms for the 
present demand, and a large building is 
needed. The location also is bad. 

There are but two institutions for col- 
ored delinquents, one the Mt. Meigs Re- 
formatory, to which twenty Negro boys 
have been sent from Birmingham, by the 
Boys’ Club and Children’s Aid Society, 
and the other Daily’s Farm Reformatory 
at Tuscaloosa, a description of which ap- 
pears in Mr. Harrison’s article in this 
issue. 

These institutions deal with children 
who have already entered the borders, at 
least, of delinquency. One institution in 
the city ,while caring for such children, 
goes farther back into causes by acting as 
an agency for prevention. Like most 
other charitable and philanthropic or- 
ganizations of Birmingham, it is largely 
the product of the good women of the 
city. Eight years ago they opened rooms 
and engaged a superintendent, as the be- 
ginning of a boys’ club. The superin- 
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tendent’s work developed into the first 
probation work for boys in the city. The 
first juvenile court law for Alabama was 
passed in 1907, largely through the influ- 
ence and personal advocacy of Judge N. 
B. Feagin of the police court, who is also 
entitled to the honor of having been one 
of the first judges in the country to make 
the distinctions in favor of the children 
which are now well established principles 
of the juveniie court. 

The work of this club among the 
newsboys has been remarkable. Mau- 
rice Willows was superintendent for 
four years, and he gave the club a dis- 
tinct place in the work of social welfare, 
its motto being, “One boys’ club is 
worth a hundred police clubs.” The 
records of the police court having juris- 
diction over the juvenile offenders show 
encouragng results. In 1906, 143 white 
boys were arrested and hrought into 
court for various misdemeanors; in 
1907, I12; in 1908, thirty-eight; in 1909, 
twenty-seven; and in 1910, the jurisdic- 
tion of the court being enlarged by the 
formation of the greater city, the num-- 
ber was twenty-six. In 1906, 75 per 
cent of those arrested were news- 
boys. In some other cities the news- 
boys” furnish 2227) pete. centro temehe 
employed delinquents; but in _ Bir- 
mingham, in 1910, largely through the 
influence of the Boys’ Club, not a single 
newsboy was arrested. The Alabama 
legislature of 1911, through the effective 
advocacy of Mr. Willows, passed a 
model juvenile court law for Jefferson 
county and Birmingham. The club be- 
came a general clearing house for neg- 
lected and dependent children, and in 
1908 its name was changed, correspond- 
ing with its new functions, to the Boys’ 
Club and Children’s Aid Society. 

The society has accomplished three 
distinct things. It has reduced to a 
minimum the problems of delinquency 
among the newsboys and others en- 
gaged in street trades; it has developed 
a system of case work; and it has de- 
veloped public sentiment towards the 
general cause of child welfare through- 
out the city. Three distinct lines of 
social activity have thus been built up 
in one office under one administrative 
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board of women. The natural develop- 
ment should lead toward three distinct 
organizations: (a) the juvenile court 
and probation system; (b) the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, which should con- 
duct the child-placing work for the city 
and county, serving also as the right 
arm of the Associated Charities, Mercy 
Home, and other kindred organizations ; 
and (c) the Boy’s Club proper, which 
should continue to develop small groups 
of boys in the various sections of the 
city, procuring leaders for these groups, 
act as a Big Brother to the newsbovs 
and messenger boys, through street vis- 
itation, home visitation, and by leading 
-out of “blind-alley occupations” into 
more useful trades—these together 
with the conduct of its summer camp 
for boys, which is already highly suc- 
-cessful and deservedly popular. Unless 
some such division of organizations is 
achieved there is danger that the com- 
bination will fall apart of its own 
weight. 

Under the new act creating a juvenile 
«court of Jefferson county, S. D. Mur- 
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Boys’ Club Camp. 


phy, a talented young lawyer of the city, 
was appointed juvenile court judge by 
the governor. Upon the resignation of 
Mr. Willows, Ralph S. Barrow, his as- 
sistant, was appointed probation officer, 
and acting superintendent of the Boys’ 
Club. The officers of the Boys’ Club 
and the juvenile court occupy the same 
rooms, but plans are being laid to move 
soon into larger quarters. There is need 
of branch organizations of juvenile court 
auxiliaries throughout the county; some 
preliminary work of this kind has been 
begun in Ensley and Bessemer, but 
paid probation officers are needed 
ime eaci place. “Moreover, theregis 
need for an employment bureau for 
boys and girls; but the greatest ‘need 
is for recreation centers, playgrounds, 
and parks, Their deficiéney affects 
childhood as much or more than it does 
the labor problem or city beautification. 
The chief amusement place for young 
people now is at East Lake, which be- 
longs to the street car company, its 
amusement being strictly commercial- 
ized. On the Fourth of July last one 
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to many constructive social efforts in the city. 
of the boys swimming in the lake at the 
park was drowned, and there seemed 
to be little or no supervision of bathing 
and swimming. The park commission 
mentioned lin Mr. Taylor’s article, how- 
ever, has plans for meeting some 
of these recreation needs, 

Turning now to the care of physically 
abnermal children; this story also has 
two sides—the institutions which care 
for children already afflicted, and such 
agencies as look toward prevention. 
The story of the former is quickly told. 
It is more a narrative of need than of 
provision already made. There is no 
institution for afflicted children in Bir- 
mingham proper, and no institution that 
I could learn of for feeble-minded chil- 
dren in the state. There was universal 
testimony to the. efficient and = skillful 
management of the three state institu- 
tions at Talledega, Ala.: namely, the 
Alabama School for the Deaf, the Ala- 
bama School for the Blind, and the 
Alabama School for Negroes, deaf and 
blind. Southern institutions for the blind 
are noted for their excellence, and 
Alabama is no exception. The Episcopal 
Church in Birmingham has plans for a 
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Children’s Hospital, though a counter- 
suggestion has been made that the addi- 
tion of children’s wards to one more of 
the hospitals now in existence in the- 
city would be a more feasible undertak-- 
ing; and the matter stands there. 

The other side of the story relates to- 
one of the most vital problems of the 
community: the prevention of fatal phy- 
sical affliction among young children; in: 
other words, the prevention of the larger 
part of infant mortality, which is now 
regarded as unnecessary. Birmingham 
has the advantage over some southern 
cities in having kept since 1900 some 
records of births and deaths, although 
they are very inadequate, as was shown: 
recently when fifty doctors were haled 
into court and fined $1 each for neg- 
lecting to report births of babies under 
their charge. The figures err in under- 
statement rather than overstatement; 
some conclusions therefore may be 
drawn from them. A special study of 

the city records, made by Mr. McGrath,. 
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covers the original nine wards of the 
city, for the years 1900.to 1909. In 
1900, with a population of 38,000 in 
those wards, the deaths of infants under 
one year of age were: white 55, black 
63, total 118. The Negro population of 
the city is estimated to be slightly above 
one-half of the white population, so that 
the difference in the death rate for the 
two races is greater than the unexpiain- 
ed figures show. In 1909, with an ap- 
proximate population of 60,000 in these 
nine wards, the figures were: white 87, 
black g1, total 178. During the nine 
years the deaths of infants under one 
year amount to 1634. Among the known 
causes of death “acute intestinal dis- 
orders” leads, with the following num- 
ber of victims to its credit: white 195, 
black 171, total 366. In _ addition 
to the evident greater susceptibility 
of Negroes than whites, under pres- 
ent conditions, to pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, the figures give reason for 
pondering the causes of “acute intestinal 
disorders.” In this connection the water 
and milk supplies are first thought of; 
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and since Birmingham is fortunate be- 
yond the average, at least in the quality 
of its water, it was felt that something 
should be done to insure purer milk for 
babies. The Associated Charities, tak- 
ing a first step in broadening its activ- 
ities, was instrumental in forming. the 
local Committee for the Study. and-Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality. A seven- 
room cottage has been rented and- equip- 
ped as a milk station and day nursery, 
with a trained nurse in charge’and. skilled 
physicians in attendance, and, onan aver- 
age, twelve babies a:day are now cared 
for, while pure milk is supplied. to.those 
in need, Mothers working in cracker 
and biscuit ‘factories . and» in= the 
stores nearby leave. their childrén at 
this day nursery; formally they~ were 
left in charge of Negro nurses ‘or the 
other children of the familv. “\‘nle it 
is. recognized. that the day nursery ts 
merely a palliation of an ecoruinic con- 
dition which allows mothers of youag 
children to work in factories, vet it 1s 
evident that it is better than former 
methods of mecting the situation. 

It is already evident that there is great 
need of a correlation of the forces work- 


ing for the social improvement of the 
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city, and the splendid organization of 
the Associated Charities gives a prom- 
ise in the near future of furnishing the 
desired clearing-house of information 
and direction. 

But there is yet another unnatural 
condition of childhood. Suddenly to cut 
childhood short of its divine right of 
freedom to play and inquisitive experi- 
menting of all kinds that are integral 
parts of an educational scheme, and to 
start children prematurely in the round 
of bread-winning, is to make that child- 
hood and those children economically 
abnormal. 

Birmingham is built around the steel 
industry; that industry, however, em- 
ploys no children. The coal mines of 
Alabama, auxiliary to steel and iron 
making, are comparatively free from 
child labor. The census for 1900 gives 
for Alabama a total of 894 boys from 
ten to fifteen years of age employed in 
the mines, in comparison with 14,515 for 
Pennsylvania. An investigation made 
in November and December, 1910, by 
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Lewis W. Hine, discovered a few young 
boys working on the tipple at the Bessie 
Mine, and that part of their work was 
decidedly dangerous. All said they were 
over fourteen, but Mr. Hine’s photo- 
graphs would indicate that some of the 
boys were less. At eleven other mines 
there were no indications that young 
boys were employed. In the recent mine 
explosion near Palos, among other vic- 
tims, six boys fourteen to fifteen years 
of age were killed. It has been fre- 
quently shown in the history of mine 
disasters that the employment of imma- 
ture boys is not only. a physical injury 
to themselves, but is a menace to the 
whole force of miners, through the care- 
lessness and recklessness which is nat- 
ural to boyhood. 

The legislature of Alabama has re- 
cently enacted a mining law which pro- 
vides that no woman of any age nor any 
boy under fourteen shall be employed 
to work in or about any coal mine in 
this state. This provision raised the age 
for boys from twelve to fourteen. Upon 
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expressing my regret that this new act 
did not make an age-limit of sixteen for 
boys, I found the president of one of 
the great operating companies in favor 
of making this amendment to the law 
at the first opportunity. 

In factories and manufacturing estab- 
lishments the child labor law of Ala- 
bama fixes an age-limit of twelve years, 
a sixty-hour week for children under 
fourteen, a sixteen year age-limit for 
night work, and an eight-hour night for 
children under eighteen. It also provides 
that no child between twelve and six- 
teen shall be employed unless such child 
shall attend school for eight weeks in 
every year of employment, six weeks of 
which are to be consecutive. Inspection 
of factories and enforcement of the child 
labor law is put under the “inspector of 
jails and almshouses,” the original 
factory inspection act having been 
amended so as to include jails and alms- 
houses. The effort to amend this law 
by raising the age to fourteen and mak- 
ing it apply to other industries was de- 
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feated mainly through the opposition of 
the cotton mill lobby before the Alabama 
legislature of 1911, the bill not being 
reached on the calendar. Some degree 
of child employment exists at the soda 
water stands and in the department 
stores in Birmingham, though this is 
not noteworthy, especially in the absence 
of restrictive legislation in this regard. 
There is no limit to the age at which 
newsboys are employed, though the in- 
fluence of the Boys’ Club and Children’s 


Aid Society has been most helpful in 


diminishing the evils characteristic of 
this form of child labor. 

An investigation of the night messen- 
ger service in Birmingham was made in 
July, 1910, by Edward F. Brown, agent 
of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee. He had personal interviews with a 
boy of fifteen of the special messenger 
service, a boy of twelve and one of four- 
teen employed by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and a boy of fifteen 
and one of twelve employed by the 
Postal Telegraph Company. These boys, 
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There’ is great need of legislation,’ 
either state or municipal, prohibiting, as: 
in New York, New ‘Jersey, Wisconsin, ' 
and other states, the employment of boys: 
under twenty-one years of age in this. 
vicious service, and limiting the age of. 
day messengers to fourteen years at 
least. ! 

The cotton mill at Avondale has long 
had a reputation for the employment of 
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whose names and ages are certified to, 
showed an entire familiarity with the 
ways of the under-world. They boasted of 
their own experience in vice; were able 
to write out from memory the names of 
notorious women of the city and the ad- 
dresses of the houses which they kept; 
and were the purveyors of whiskey, 
Birmingham being at that time “dry.” 
They were freely sent on errands to the 
houses of prostitution and with mes- 
sages and on errands from the inmates 
of these houses. They went inside the 
houses without let or hindrance. All 
were gainblers on a small scale, by crap 
playing and matching pennies, and were 
familiar with forms of sexual vice men- 
tioned in the annals of paganism. In 
brief, the facts of the 
night messenger service 
in Lirmingham were 
similar to those found in 
other cities from [lart- 
ford, Conn., to New Or- 
leans, apparently neither 
better nor worse. The 
openness with which the 
companies acknowledge 
the indiscriminate tasks 
for which messengers 
may be called is shown 
by a sign on one of Bir- 
mingham’s principal 
streets which reads: 


children, though conditions have im- 
proved since I became personally. ac- 
quainted with them some five years ago. 
Mr. Hine’s investigation of the mill, 
made in November, 1910, found condi- 
tions unwholesome, but no worse than 
at Huntsville, or Pell City. The chil- 
dren would hesitate when asked their 
age, but uniformly answered, “twelve 
years old,” even “our baby doffer” as 
he was affectionately called. In the 
spinning rooms Mr. Hine saw many of 
the youngsters whose photographs he 
had already taken actually at work. A 
couple of very young girls were help- 
ing in the weave room, and a few pho- 
tographs of the children at their ma- 
chines were taken. 

On investigating the mill school, 
which the Board -of Education has since 
contemplated closing in its process of 
consolidation, seventy-five children were 
found one day in the room which 
holds grades one to three. Their 
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ages ranged from six to nineteen. On 
another day there were only thirty in 
attendance. Among them were two 
girls, one fourteen and one fifteen, who 
had been to school but two weeks in 
their lives. Their father was then try- 
ing to put them back into the mill, 
where they had been at work much of 
the time during the year. 

The moral influences in this mill vil- 
lage were found to be deplorable, as is 
frequently the case where cotton mills 
are within the city limits. There is a 
row of houses of uncertain reputation, 
called “Hell's Half Acre,” at one end 
of the mill settlement. A social worker 
is quoted to the effect that broken-down 
mill girls frequently end in these houses, 
and that there were on record in court 
three cases within a year of girls under 
fourteen ruined in Hell’s Half Acre. No 
amount of claims generally made _ by 
cotton mill managers as to the better- 
ment work they do, the erection of 
schools and churches, the employment- 
of teachers and preachers, can atone for 
the. abuse of childhood; and the cotton 
mill employer is not only blind to his 
real interest, but insensible to a gather- 
ing avalanche of public opinion, in the 
South as elsewhere, which will certainly 
sweep away the evil of child fabor and 
is likely to carry with it the reputations 
of child employers and perhaps other 
wreckage in its path. 

The converse of a childhood which is 
made strange and crooked by adverse 
circumstance is, of course, a childhood 
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endowed with health, watched over by 
parents who can support their children, 
who can teach them in a thousand per- 
sonal wavs and shut off in advance the 
by-paths that lead to moral deficits. It 
is a childhood which is given preventive 
treatment of a sort that will head off in- 
dustrial infant mortality by equipment 
for a life of efficient work; and_ this 
comes largely through the public schools. 

It would be a genuine pleasure to say 
all that I could in commendation of the 
public school system of Birmingham; 
but space exigencies limit me to a quick 
summary. Superintendent J. H. Phil- 
lips has directed the system for a num- 
ber of years and his work has become 
favorably known far be- 
yond the confines of the 
state. The school build- 
ings and their equipment 
are all that could be ex- 
pected of a city of Bir- 
mingham’s present size 
and rapid growth. The 
sight of the Central High 
School children assem- 
bled in the splendid audi- 
torium is an inspiration. 
Of the eighty-five grad- 
uates last summer— 
twenty-five boys and 
sixty girls—sixteen of 
the boys and thirty-two 
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girls expected to go to college or to the 
normal schools. 

School consolidation is going on at 
a rapid rate, and the scattered settle- 
ments, each with a small ill-equipped 
school, are being welded into larger units. 

The Negro schools, with one excep- 
tion, form a contrast to the more ele- 
gant and substantial schools for whites, 
but they are generally the best looking 
buildings in the Negro sections of the 
city; and one of them, the new Thomas 
School, is a fine brick building, admir- 
ably equipped. It has been in use for 
a year or more and the Negroes, teachers 
and children, take much pride in keep- 
ing it free from the marks of use. 

The admitted discrimination against 
the Negro race here and elsewhere in 
the use of the school funds is not in 
the length of the school term, but in the 
character of buildings, their equipment, 
and the pay of teachers. With regard 
to teachers, it is argued that good Ne- 
ero teachers are difficult to secure at any 
price; that they can be employed at 
a smaller salary, on account of a lower 
standard of living; and that it is the 
business oi school boards to be as eco- 
nomical as possible in the use of the 
school funds. With regard to the school 
buildings it is argued that the Negro 
school buildings compare as favorably 
with average Negro homes as the white 
school buildings do with white people’s 
homes; and, further, that the Negroes 
would not appreciate and would not 
take care of a better kind of building 
and equipment than they have. Whether 
this latter argument ever had any basis 
in fact or not, the experience with the 
Thomas school building is an effective 
answer to it, under present conditions. 

The need of compulsory attendance 
laws for the city of Birmingham is 
shown by a comparison between the 
school census taken in 1910 and the 
statistics of school registration and of 
average daily attendance.t In glancing 


IThe children of school age, namely, those he- 
tween seven and twenty-one, were found to be: 
white, 19.810, Negro, 19,726. total 39.536; but 
pupils registered at school during the year were: 
whe 13.870, Negro 6.390, total 20.260; while the 
average daily attendance was: white 10.080. Negro 
8.982. total 14062. Thus 70 per cent of the white 
children were registered at school, and 82 per cent 
of the Negro children; together they made 51 per 
cen. of the total population of school age, 
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over the attendance statistics for par- 
ticular schools it is noteworthy that 
the Comer school at the Avondale 
cotton mill, with an enrollment of 249, 
had an average attendance of 97, or 39 
per cent of those enrolled, being a 
smaller percentage than that of any 
white school in the city, or than that of 
any Negro school save one, that one 
having a percentage of 38. This single 
fact sheds a flood of light upon how the 
demand for the labor of children inter- 
feres with their education. 

In the building of the new schools, 
sites have been provided with ample play- 
grounds. The School Improvement As- 
sociation is an admirable and effective 
organization. 

The first public kindergarten was 
established only two years ago. Now 
several kindergarten rooms have been 
provided in the old buildings, as well as 
in the new ones which have since been 
erected. An elementary vocational 
school was established, two teachers 
having been assigned for that purpose; 
but on account of retrenchment in city 
finances, this department has been tem- 
porarily given up. School buildings are 
used for lectures, entertainments, sum- 
mer kindergarten and some phases of 
settlement work, vacation schools, night 
schools, and for public meetings designed 
for the advancement and welfare of the 
community. I was especially struck 
with the manual training courses and the 
school gardens in the Negro schools. 

Medical inspection of the schools has 
been started and hundreds of children 
have been benefited by the detection of 
infectious diseases, diseases of the eye,ear, 
and throat, parents sending the children 
for treatment to their own physicians. 

It is to the public schools to which 
most of the children of Birmingham, as 
elsewhere, must look for their life train- 
ing. The schools need larger appropria- 
tions; but the people are showing a 
determination to do all that is possible 
for the cause of education. The city 
should be congratulated upon what it 
has accomplished and perhaps merely 
warned that this should be but an earn- 
est of continued progress and greater 
efficiency. 
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There is a little psychological game 
that is sometimes played in which you 
are given a sheet of paper with a word 
at the top, and you are supposed to 
write down in a column beneath it all 
the words that it suggests to you, one 
after the other, and then those suggested 
by the subsequent words. In almost 
any group of intelligent people, if you 
were to start them off with “Birming- 
ham,’’ it is safe to say, especially since 
the Stanley hearings, that a majority 
would write below it words and names 
about as follows: 


Tennessee Coal and Iron Company 
Steel Corporation 

Panic 

Gary 

Roosevelt 

Sherman Law 

Monopoly 


After these would probably follow 
“Morgan,” “Wall Street,” and then all 
the rest of the way down words denot- 
ing business and finance. 

These names suggest things that are 
well known about the Birmingham dis- 
trict. It is not so well known that there 
are more than 20,000 men mining coal 


and ore and making iron and steel with- 


in the limits of Jefferson county, which 
is the county of which Birmingham is 
the chief city.1 These 20,000 men with 


There are thirty different companies mining 
coal in Jefferson county. hese thirty compan- 
ies employ an aggregate of eleven thousand men, 
Of the twenty-four important blast furnaces, eleven 
belong to the Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad 
Company, a constituent company of the Steel Cor- 
poration. The other thirteen belong to five dif- 
ferent independents: the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Company with four stacks, the Republic Tron 
and Steel Company and the Woodward Iron Com- 
pavy with three each, the Birmingham Coal and 
Tron Company with two stacks, and the Southern 
Iron and Steel Company with one. The Tennessee 
company operates at Ensley the only steel mill 
in the county, employing there 3.000 to 4.000 men. 
There is only one other Important steel mill In 
Alabama—that of the Southern Steel Company at 
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their families make not less than 60,000 
people. There is no other group in Jef- 
ferson’ county half so large who have 
such common interests and problems. 

And yet the Birmingham district is 
new, industrially speaking. It has been 
important as a coal state less than thirty 
years. It has produced steel only since 
1899. In 1880 the coal production of the 
entire state was only 380,000 tons—less 
than is now annually mined in North 
Dakota. In 1910 Jefferson County alone 
produced 8,378,996 tons, and the entire 
state over sixteen million tons. 

The fact that the coal and iron indus- 
try in Alabama is a growing, developing 
one makes the question of labor supply at 
once one of the most important and most 
difficult that a southern manager has to 
face. The local supply is inadequate and 
for a number of reasons unsatisfactory. 
The Negroes, who in the mines and fur- 
naces constitute more than 50 per cent 
of the working force, do not appear to 
be dependabie even as unskilled labor- 
ers. Still less, then, can they be counted 
on to fill the positions requiring skill. 
As a rule they appear to be content to 


do just that number of days’ work each 


week that will afford them a bare sub- 
sistence—and not one day more. Con- 
sequently, as their standard of living is 
low, they are very unsteady as work- 
men. Managers in the Birmingham dis- 
trict told me that most Negroes work 
only four or five days a week, and that 
at least 50 per cent more men are car- 
ried on the pay rolls than are needed 
at any one time, in order to insure a 
complete force each working day. This 
make-shift arrangement of course tends 
to perpetuate itself. Negroes are well 
adapted to the heavy, hot work about 
blast furnaces, and in the Birmingham 
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district the white furnace employe is 
very rare. They also make very good 
miners. There are differences of opinion 
as to the capability of Negroes as a race 
to fit themselves for skilled positions ; but, 
whether capable or not, the unsteadiness 
at work of the Birmingham Negro of 
this generation acts as an effective check 
to the acquiring of a high degree of skill. 

The supply of white labor recruited 
locally comes from the farms. Some of 
it is undoubtedly effective, but since in- 
dustry is young in all the South there 
has not been time for the development 
of a body of skilled labor in Alabama 
suited to the needs of her industries. But 
it is also true that the southern whites 
who come to work in the mills and mines 
are generally of the poorer sort. Often 
they are men who have failed at farm- 
ing or other callings. 

Consequently immigration into Ala- 
bama. especially of skilled workmen, is 
greatly desired. Such a movement has 
been at times actively solicited, but with 
small results. [European immigration to 
Alabama is very small, while skilled 
workmen from the northern states can 
seldom be depended on to stay after hav- 
ing come. 

The reasons for this hesitancy on the 
part of labor to enter the Birmingham 
district are various. Climate undoubt- 
edly is a deterrent. The winters are 


milder than in Pennsylvania. of course, - 


but the summers are longer, and, while 
they may not be hotter than in Pitts- 
burgh, the belief is general that they are 
more enervating. Temperature would 
not affect the coal mines, but the addi- 
tional fact enters here that lower wages 
are paid in the Birminvham district than 
in the North. In this connection it 
should be noted, however, that owing 
to the milder climate the cost of living 
is less than in the North. 

Other features of life in Alabama can 
scarcely fail to strike workmen coming 
from other states or countries as objec- 
tionable—possiblv to dislodge them. 
Alabama has certain laws which hamper 
the citizenship of poor men and work- 
ing men, or curtail their personal free- 
dom. American citizens from other 
states not accustumed to these laws 
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resent them. One is a property qualifica- 
tion for voting. Another is the poll tax 
law’. 

Foreigners accustomed to the conti- 
nental Sunday do not like to have their 
amusements interfered with by a law 
forbidding all sorts of games in public 
on Sunday. Men from Pennsylvania 
and Ohio don’t see why they can’t play 
cards in public on week days. But in 
the realm of law it is doubtful whether 
anything is more objectionable than the 
sheriff fee system, described by Mr. 
Harrison, which puts a premium on ar- 
rests by petty officials. 

These are external conditions. 


What 


-are the labor conditions in mine, fur- 


nace, or steel mill that a workman en- 
counters on coming into the district for 
aejODe ey 

Ten hours constitutes the working 
day generally in the coal and ore mines, 
and there is very little Sunday work. 
Pump-men must remain at their posts 
seven davs a week, and men sometimes 
go into the mine to do “dead work,” but 
no mining is done on Sunday. In the 
blast furnaces the same schedules pre- 
vail as have been customary everywhere 
in America. The shifts are twelve hours 
in length, and the work goes on con- 
stantly seven days a week with a 
doubling up on Sundays, so that every 
other Sunday a man works twenty-four 
hours. in the roliing miiis, just as in 
Chicage and Pittsburgh, the regular 
work day for the steel makers—the men 
who actually work on the metal in the 
processes of manufacture—is © twelve 
hours. The shopmen—machinists, mold- 
ers, boiler-makers, and blacksmiths— 
have a ten-hour day, and in both. the 
blast furnace plants and the rolling mii. 
there is a large common labor force 
which works ten hours. 

Sunday work in the steel mill is con- 
fined to those operations generally re- 
garded as “necessary.” That -is, nec- 
essary repair work is done. a part of 
tne open-hearth crews work on Sundays, 
and there is the customary tending of 


1No one ean vote in Alabama who cannot prove 
that he has paid his poll tax each year since the 
Inst revision of the constitution, which was fio 
1001, or as long as he has been a resident of the 
state, if coming at a later date. To do that he 
mist enrefully preserve all of his receipts and be 
ready to present them to prove his right to vote. 
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furnaces. Watchmen are on duty on 
Sunday. . Taken all in all, however, there 
has been less Sunday work the past year 
than there was formerly. The Tennes- 
see company has plans on foot for < 
readjustment that will allow a day off 
each week to the blast furnace employes. 

1 have said that wages in the Birming- 
ham district are lower than in the North. 
The rate for common labor is 174 cents 
an hour in the Steel Corporation mills in 
Pittsburgh, it is 17 cents in Pueblo and 
Chicago, 16 cents in the Jones and 
Laughlin plant in Pittsburgh, 15 cents at 
Lackawanna, and at Johnstown, Flarris- 
burg, and Bethlehem it is from 15 cents 
down. In Birmingham there is a double 
rate. The Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Rail- 
road Company pays 13% cents and 15 
cents. It was explained to me that the 
lower rate was paid to a poorer grade 
of labor than those who receive 15 cents, 
but that the distinction was not on racial 
lines. Nevertheless, it is a general truth 
that white laborers earn a little higher 
rate than Negroes. 

It was claimed by the union organizers 
in the district—and I heard the com- 
plaint from the miners themselves in cer- 
tain cases, too—that in many of the 
mines there are no check weighmen’, and 
that where they are to be found they are 
often improperly selected. I was on sev- 
eral tipples of the Tennessee company, 
and in every case I found a check weigh- 
man, nor did I ever hear a complaint 
that this company does not allow check 
weighmen. But in camps of other com- 
panies where I talked casually with 
workmen, without telling them that I 
was making an investigation or intended 
to write, I heard considerable complaint 
about the weighing of coal. 

Ifow much truth there may be in the 
rumors flying about regarding short 
weights I cannot say. Some of the 
larger companies have gone far toward 
protecting themselves against such 

1A check weighman is a man selected by the 
miners to sit heside the scales where the cars of 
eoal are weighed as they come from the mine and 
gee that the miners get fair weights. Ile is paid 
by the men. and throngh him alone does the man 
down in the depths of the mine feel assurance 
that he is getting credit and will eventually re- 
eeive pay for exactly the amount of work that 
he is doing. In practically all of the coal mining 


states. the miners are given the right. by law, 
ef having a representative in the weighing office. 
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“UNCLE” BOB FULLER. 
A survivor from the ante-bellum days when irom 


furnaces first began to invade the plantations 


for their ‘labor supply. 


charges. One important company not 
only permits check weighmen, it insists 
upon their selection. Then to make 
doubly sure that the weights are right, 
it requires a committee of the men to 
come out of the mine once a month and 
to select at random any train of cars of 
coal which they desire weighed in their 
presence, first seeing that the scale is in 
proper balance. They then witness the 
weighing of the coal in the customary 
manner and compare these weights with 
those prevailing during the month. It 
is only by such open and above-board 
methods that the danger of ill-feeling 
can be avoided. 

The wage system is modified by a 
company store system. They call them 
commissaries in the South. When I 
asked a former large coal operator why 
the companies maintained commissaries 
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Wash-room for colored miners, showing shower 
baths and wash troughs. Tennessee company. 
even within the limits of Greater Birm- 
ingham and elsewhere where there are 
other stores and the market is fully 
supplied, he answered me with just two 
words—“For gain.” A considerable 
number of the Birmingham operators 
told the investigators of the Federal Im- 
migration Commission that they expected 
to derive not less than 20 per cent profit 

from their commissaries.* 

The commissaries have a relation to 
earnings that is direct and effective. In 
Birmingham it is the custom, as it is in 
other industrial centers, to hold back a 
certain amount of the pay at all times. 
Consequently, when a man gets a job he 
works a month before getting a cent of 
pay and then he gets his pay for only 
the first two weeks. Most of the com- 
panies in the Birmingham district pay 
only once a month,’ so that if the man 
continues at his work he gets paid a full 
month's wages each month after the first 
one, but two weeks’ pay will always be 
due him until he quits. Now consider 
what this means to a man just taking a 
job, especially if he has been out of work 
for a time. How can he live one month 
with no wages at all and then another 
month on half wages? 

The answer is—“the commissaries.’ 
A man can always get store checks from 
the company office up to the amount 
that is due him, sometimes more than 
that. So when there is no money he 


ITMMIGRANTS IN INDrstRIES, Vol. VIL. Bitumin- 
ous eoal mining, p. 199. 

2The Pratt Consolidated Coal Company pays 
every two weeks and since October 1, 1911, the 
Tennessee company has aone so. 
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gets a check instead and trades with it at 
the store. The result sometimes 1s that 
when pay-day comes no money is due the 
man; it has all been drawn in store 
checks. So the process has to he re- 
peated until next pay. The companies 
insist that there is no compulsion about 
trading at the commissaries. But the 
custom of holding back a man’s pay, and 
allowing him, between pays, checks good 
only at the commissary, strikes me as 
something very closely akin to compul- 
sion. And that was also the opinion of 
the Federal Immigration Commission." 

The final evil of the system consists 
in the sale of checks. Workmen some- 
times need money before pay-day. 
Sometimes they want it whether they 
need it or not. Thriftlessness, of 
course, but the means at hand makes it 
easy to be thriftless. A man can sell a 
check to an outsider at 20 to 25 per 
cent discount, and a large quantity is 
sold. Independent storekeepers in min- 
ing camps sometimes buy up checks at 
such a discount that they can trade them 
in at their face value at the commissary 
and purchase goods in that way below 
the wholesale rate. This practice is to 
be expected, perhaps. What seems most 
amazing is that most of the companies 
‘stand ready to cash their own store 
checks for their workmen whenever that 
is desired. If a workman wants cash in 
advance of pay-day, he gets a store check 
from the company and then gets the 
same company to discount it for cash. 
Store checks are discounted at a rate 
varying from 10 per cent to 20 or 25 
per cent. 

I must in justice to the companies 
point out that this practice has some 
apparent justification. If store checks 
were cashed at their face value the sys- 
tem would amount to a daily pay. The 
necessary office force cannot be main- 
tained for a daily pay without loss to 
the company. Therefore the discount 
both pays for the extra clerk hire and 
retards somewhat the tendency to cash 
store checks. 

But is that an answer to the criticism 
that the companies invite when they dis- 
count a workman’s pay? The whole 

1Vol. VII, of the reports, p. 199. 
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thing is so suggestive of graft that it 
seems to me the companies must abolish 
the practice if they would escape that 
stigma." 

A third feature of labor conditions ia 
Alabama that will be of interest to pros- 
pective workmen is the accident rate. In 
the twenty years between 1889 and 1908, 
inclusive, the death rate from accident 
per thousand employes in Alabama coal 
mines was 4.55. Out of twenty-two 
coal mining districts in North America 
during that period, twelve had a rate of 
less than three per thousand. Among 
the total number, Alabama _ stood fif- 
teenth.? Since 1908 accidents have in- 
creased ; the rate in 1909 was 6.40 and in 
I9to it was 10.80. In the latter year 238 
men lost their lives, the largest number in 
one year in the history of Alabama coal 
mining. In that year there were two seri- 
ous gas explosions, and these brought up 
the rate to the high figure named. It 
should be noted, however, that two com- 
panies only, one of them a ‘small one, 
were concerned in these explosions. The 
accident rate of one of the largest com- 
panies in the district has declined materi- 
ally in the last three years. 

A better record was apparently, made 
in the iron and steel industry, although 
exact records are not at hand. A large 
majority of the iron and steel workers 
of the district are employed by the Ten- 
nessee company, and this makes it a fact 
of great importance that the same safety 
policy that has been adopted during the 
last three years by all the subsidiary 
companies of the United States Steel 

When George Gordon Crawford came into the 
Birmingham district as president of the Tennessee 
company he found that his company was ap- 
parently making money by discounting store 
ehecks. He didn’t believe in the practice and 
issued orders that it be stopped. Ilis super- 
intendents told him the men wouldn't stay if they 
didn't discount checks. This is a common belief. 
Onlv the other day a large Birmingham onerator 
wrote me that to abolish the system would ‘‘de- 
moralize our workmen and doubtless drive some 
of them away.” But the Tennessee company did 
abolish the system and neither demoralized its 
working force nor drove them away. In only one 
quarter was there trouble. After a two-year trial 
the system had to be restored in the eoke de- 
partment. In no other department. however. are 
checks discounted today bv the Tennessee company. 
The amount that has been realized from the dis- 
counts in this department has heen collected in 
a special fund and will be utilized for the henefit 
of the emploves. In this way the Tennessee 


company avoids all suspicion of exnloitation. The 
semi-monthly pay is another Crawford reform. 


2Rulletin 90, U. S. Bureau of Labor, September, 
1910, p. 452. 
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Change-house and safety over-head walk for em- 
ployes, Tennessee company. 


Corporation is being worked out in its 
properties in the Birmingham district 
also. The safety work of the Tennessee 
company is not yet as thorough-going 
as that of some of the other constituent 
companies, but it has been carried 
much further than any of these com- 
panies considered necessary a few years 
ago, and it is superior to the standards 
of most of the independent companies 
to-day. It is a leader in this field in the 
South. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy results 
have been accomplished in the mines. 
The Tennessee company has its own 
mining inspectors. It has adopted the 
most rigid safety rules and enforces 
them. A considerable number of mines 
operated by different companies have 
been equipped with a system of electric 
shot firing, while water sprays are also 
in use in some parts of the district to 
keep the mines free from dust. 

In each mine of the Tennessee com- 
pany there is a rescue corps trained in 
first aid and mine rescue work. A com- 
petent man secured from the United 
States Bureau of Mines is employed to 
have charge of the rescue work and to 
train the first aid corps. A fully equip- 
ped rescue car is kept on a side track 
at Ensley all of the time, ready to be 
taken on a few minutes’ notice to the 
scene of any mine disaster. So far this 
car has been used only twice and then 
at mines owned by other companies. 

Most of the companies assess their 
employes for medical and hospital ser- 
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vice, and make use of private hospitals 
in Birmingham. The Tennessee com- 
pany now has well built and equipped 
temporary hospitals in most of its camps, 
and plans are drawn for a general hos- 
pital designed to care for all of its em- 
ployes. 

Not less important than labor condi- 
tions to the workmen contemplating go- 
ing to Birmingham are the conditions 
of living in the district. There are more 
“company houses,” in the Birmingham 
district than in most industrial districts. 
The Sloss furnaces, located in the heart 
of the city, as well as the Thomas fur- 
naces and the Ensley steel plant, both 
within the limits of Greater Birmingham, 
have their privately owned communities 
or villages. 

There is a wide range of conditions 
on these company properties. The vil- 
lage of the Sloss-Shefheld company in 
central Birmingham, with a slag dump 
for a rear view, blast furnaces and bee- 
hive coke ovens for a front view, rail- 
road tracks in the street, and indecently 
built toilets in the back yards, is an abom- 
ination of desolation. The houses are 
unpainted, fences are tumbling down, a 
‘board is occasionally missing from the 
side of a house. Colonel Maben, presi- 
dent of the company, told me that he 
didn’t believe in “coddling workmen.” 

In general the outlying mining camps 
have much to recommend them. Often 
they are built on cut over timber ‘land, 
where many trees are still standing and 
where there is considerable natural 


beauty. The houses are usually scatter- 
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ed so that air and sunlight have a 
chance. The camps vary from those 
containing a score of houses to those 
with several hundred, and the lack of 
congestion and the picturesque sur- 
roundings make them generally more 
pleasing in appearance than are the 
mining camps in western Pennsylvania. 

But on closer examination you find 
that the houses are desperately cheap in 
construction. They are often unpainted 
and weather-beaten. Some have been 
whitewashed, usually years ago. The 
country is hilly and the house that on 
one side is close to the ground is on the 
other side raised up several feet on ugly 
posts. The general plan of construc- 
tion is the double-house plan, with sel- 
dom more than two rooms to an apart- 
ment. Sanitary equipment is generally 
poor.. Water supply in most of the camps 
is inadequate. Dry closets in the back 
yards are often in bad condition.’ Ghe 
houses rent usually at the rate of about 
$1.50 for each room per month. | And 
that rate, I feel sure, provides a very 
liberal return on the investment. 

These camps are the product of. a 
period not yet entirely past in the Birm- 
ingham district, during which operators 
have had a desperate struggle to get suf- 
ficient capital to develop their mines. 
During this period they 
cheaply and without regard to perma- 
nence or comfort. 

But now several of the biggest com- 
panies, such as the Republic Iron and 


18ee Water and Waste, by Morris Knowles, on 
p. 1485 of this issue of THE SURVEY. 


HOUSES, THOMAS CAMP, REPUBLIC COMPANY. 
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have built . 
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ARDS OF TO-DAY. 
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Ill. TWO-ROOM 
HOUSE. 
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HOUSE. 


MopEet or 1910, Rooms 
CEILED THROUGHOUT, 


CAGH LOADED WITH MBN, RHADY TO ENTER MINE. 


IN A RED ORE MINH, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 


NEGRO FIRST-AID-TO-TILE-INJURED TEAM. : 
First Negro team organized anywhere in the world. Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company, 


Steel, the Woodward Iron, the Pratt 
Consolidated, the Tennessee, and others 
are facing in another direction. All 
of these companies have made efforts 
toward the improvement of their camps. 
They have aided in the building of 
churches and schools and are building 
better houses than those of the old type, 
and rehabilitating the old ones. 

In this movement. as Mr. Knowles 
points out, the Tennessee company has 
taken the lead. Attractive. fences are 
built around each house, enclosing suf- 
ficient ground for a garden, and the 
Coniiatiy adie fostered an interest in 
gardening by offering prizes for the best 
kept gardens in eaclr camp. 

This policy. is having an effect upon 
the employes of the company which 
will undoubtedly be increasingly evi- 
dent. as time goes on. I noticed this 
effect in one of the camps where 
the Tennessee company owns the houses 
at one end and another company oc- 
cupies the opposite end of the camp. 
There was all the difference between the 
two sections of the camp that there is 
between slovenliness and order, between 
dilapidation and trimmess. I walked 
through both sections and talked with 
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workmen living in both sets of houses, 
and found an equally wide difference 
between the employes of the two com- 
panies. The better men had gravitated 
to the better camp. Jt is just that ten- 
dency that will eventually compel .the 
backward employers, to improve condi- 
tions in their own camps. It is just that 
tendency which if followed may bring 
capable workers to Alabama and keep 
them there. 

So far. cwe* have. Lbeen 
of the employers’ -attitude. The. work. 
men, too, have expressed .themsely: eS 
from. time to time. There, never, has 
been any union movement of importance 
among the Ensley steel workers; 50 
if we would -know what unionism has 
meant in iron and allied industries in 
Alabama, we shall have to turn to the 
coal miners. The United Mine Work- , 
ers have never heen able to organize the 
district completely, but they have come 
very close to it on two occasions when 
thev were able to call most of the miners 
out on strike.t’ In 1903 a strike was 


'The race question Is a factor complicating 
unionism in the South. It made it necessary for 
the miners to organize double locals, and in the 
end their rivalries on the one hand and Southern 
sentiment against joint organizations on the other 
were factors in the destruction of the minerg’ 
union in the district. 


speaking 
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WHEN ILUMAN ABILITY IS APPLIED TO BUSINESS. 
Birmingham works, American Steel and Wire Company, now under construction. 


averted through arbitration, but it came 
in 1904 and the operators won. This 
strike left the United Mine Workers in 
the district in a badly demoralized con- 
dition. 

Early in 1908 the big coal companies 
that were running non-union announc- 
ed a reduction in wages. In July the 
union mines followed suit. The union 
decided then to call a strike, not only 
against those with whom they had been 
making contracts, but against all the 
operators, if the men could be brought 
out. in order to secure union recognition. 

The strike was lost. But the events of 
the contest threw light on conditions in 
Alabama. It extended to nearly all the 
mines in the Birmingham district. There 
was a great deal of violence, in which 
a number of men were killed. Some 
houses were dynamited. More than once 
trains loaded with strike-breakers were 
fired into from ambush. On the worst 
occasion of this sort the attack was made 
with military precision. Each squad of 
men picked out a separate coach tor its 
fire, with the result that the engineer of 
the train and a number of strike-break- 
ers were killed and some company of- 
ficials were wounded. Later some union 
men were convicted and sentenced for 
participation in this affair. No evidence 
was discovered connecting the union of- 
ficials with violence. but neither did it 
appear that the leaders had vigorously 
disapproved or counselled against it. 
For this they were rightly condemned. 

After the shooting up of the rail- 
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road train, near Blocton, public feel- 
ing was at a high tension, as well it 
might be. It was decided to hold a meet- 
ing to consider the situation; so a calf - 
was issued, signed by a considerable 
number of the most prominent citizens 


of Birmingham, for a public meeting at 


one of the theaters of the city. This 
meeting was supposedly held in the in- 
terest of law and order, but even the 
expurgated report of the speeches that 
appeared in the local press showed that 
quite another spirit prevailed. One 
speaker intimated that the time was near 
when citizens should shoulder their 
guns, and another, an ex-congressman, 
was reported as saying: 

Unless it (violence) is stopped soon, unless 
an end is earlv found, it may be that some 
will find patience has ceased to be a virtue, 
and the citizens of the state will take the law 
in their own hands. 

Persons who were present at the 
meeting tell me that it was openly ad- 
vocated that certain strike leaders be 
lynched. And then resolutions were 
adopted condemning violence and lynch- 
ings and offering the services of the cit- 
izens present to the governor as a posse. 

Some of the local papers were very 
hostile to the strikers and in one of these 
papers a letter was printed in which the 
writer stated that 
if Fairley and his black co-conspirators 
had invaded southern Alabama and_perpe- 
trated the same damnable decds he has in- 
flicted on the people of Jefferson county, 


nothing further would be needed but the cor- 
oner.” 


IBirmingham Age-Terald, August 13, 1908. 
2Ibid August 26, 1908. 
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WHEN BUSINESS OVERSHADOWS HUMANITY. 


Sloss company slag dump and workmen’s houses. within fifteen minutes’ walk from City Hall, 
Birmingham. 


It is difficult to see how the miners 
-“could have won, but the end of the 
strike was hastened by the action of 
Governor Comer. The strikers had been 
ejected from their homes, which were 
owned by the companies, as soon as the 
strike began. They had secured tents 
and were living in them on land which 
they had leased from farmers and oth- 
ers in the vicinity of the mines. On Au- 
gust 26, after the strike had been on 
nearly two months, the following state- 
ment from Governor Comer appeared 
in the local papers: 

I can conceive of nothing that would be 
more productive or more lasting of harm 
both in crime and health than the establish- 
ment in our midst, without sanitation, with- 
out police protection, of such camps as I saw 
at Republic; therefore I put everyone on no- 
tice that the establishment of these camps 
will not be allowed. 


The strikers made no move and next 
day, August 27, the tents at Republic 
were taken down by the soldiers, under 
orders from the governor, and men, 
women, and children were left shelter- 
less on land which they had leased and 
paid for. 

There is no law in Alabama sanction- 
ing such a procedure. It was done with- 
out the authority of law. Ex-Governor 
Comer tries to justify it today by saying 
that it was necessary to stop violence, 
although he. admits that there was no 
violence within the camps. It is true 
that stern measures were necessary in 
order to make human life safe in Jeffer- 
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son and surrounding counties. But this 
policy did not call for cutting tent ropes. 
It may be true that the canvas camps 
were without sufficient sanitary arrange- 
ments. Yet the regular mining camps 
where the miners must live when not on 
strike were in 1908, and are now, many 
of them, “without sanitation and with- 
out proper police protection.” Also 
there are in most of them whites and 
blacks living side by side—another thing 
that the governor felt could not be per- 
mitted in the tented camps. Why did 
not the governor order these camps also 
to be torn down? I asked him that and 
he referred me to the health officers. 
That is what he could have done in 1908; 
he could have used the protective power 
of the state to help make the camps sani- 
tary, instead of its destructive power to 
make the families of striking workmen 
helpless. 

This action hastened the termination 
of the strike. On September 3, Gover- 
nor Comer declared that he regarded 
the strike as over and that any body of 
men trying to foment lawlessness or in- 
timidation would be regarded as a mob 
and its members as vagrants and that 
the authorities would be vigorous in 
dealing with the situation. This really 
meant that all strikers would be regard- 
ed as vagrants, and on September 4 the 
strike was declared off by the miners 
in convention, 

Since 1908 there has been practically 
no unionism in the mines of the Birm- 
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FOR WHITE MINE-WORKERS. 
Grore 1: Sayreton camp. Republic company. 
Group 2: Bessie camp. Sloss cumpuany, 

FOR NEGRO MINE WORKERS, 
Grove 3: Bessie camp, Sloss company. 
Group 4: Palos camp, Valos cumpany. 
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ingham district. The 
employers have had 
things their own way. 
The report of the im- 
migration commission 
states! that in the Dir- 
mingham district work- 
ing conditions “are pe- 
culiarly under the con- 
trol of the employers” 
and that this control is 
not limited “except by 
the natural laws of de- 
mand and supply in the 
labor market.” 

Today this control is 
exercised with a high 
hand by every company 
in the district. The at- 
torney of one of the 
biggest coal companies 
told me that after the 
strike of 1908 he had 
put into the house leases 
a clause providing that 
the employing company 
could at any time upon 
notice «dictate to the ten- 
ants what persons could 
be permitted upon com- 
pany property. 

Each mining camp is 
patrolled by a deputy 
sheriff who is ostensibly 
kept in the camp to pre- 
serve order. [very such 
camp, be it understood, 
is On company property 
and is owned absolutely 
by a single landlord. 
Therefore there is, no 
local government and no 
police. The deputy 
sheriff supposedly repre- 
sents the law. Lut he is 
paid by the company, re- 
gards himself and is re- 
garded as a company 
employe. and so instead 
of actually representing 


Report of Federal (mmigra- 
tion Commission, Val. 0X, 
Chapter LV (Gist Congress, 
3rd Session, Document 633, 
part 3). 
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the law, which is theo- 
retically the will of the ISIN 
people, he represents the HOUSING BROS AND{CONS 
will of the company. 

These deputies are 
undoubtedly necessary 
under the existing con- 
ditions to preserve or- 
der. But above and be- 
yond that what do they 
do? The president of 
a large coal company 
told me that they were 
expected to keep out 
persons of “sinister pur- 
pose.” An official of an- 
other large company said 
that their deputies were 
expected to keep out 
“undesirable persons.” 
Both admitted that a 
labor organizer would 
come in the _ tabooed 
class. 

But the testimony that 
I got from the deputies 
themselves indicated a 
commission even more 
inclusive. In two coal 
mining camps, as I was 
walking through with a 
kodak in my hand, I was 
stopped by deputies who 
told me that it was their 
business to know what 
any stranger in camp 
was after. And one of 
them would not let me 
walk through the camp 
over which he presided 
because, forsooth, he did 
not know me. He said 
he was “hired to keep 
people he didn't know 
off the property.” Tle 
had recently been “jack- 
ed up by the boss” for 
not keeping people off. 


Both deputies said that THE TENNESEB COMPANY'S LIOUSING FRONT. 
they were looking out I. Pro :—New_ style three-room houses, Tossil camp, and 
: prize vegetable garden in 1910. 
chielly for labor agents II. Con :—Negro houses. Blosshurg camp. 
F : 5 2 TIl. ro :—Five-room houses. Musecoda camp. 
coming to hire labor, 1V. Con :—“The Quarters,” Ensley. 


and for union organ- 
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izers And this was a period of slack 
work when families were suffering from 
idleness. And this was an American 
town! 

This practice is common to all the 
companies in the district. But there are 
other practices that are not common to 
all. There is a small group of employ- 
ers in the Birmingham district who are 
without ideals and apparently without 
shame. They are exploiters both of 
natural and of human resources. They 
run their mines with a minimum of 
capital and a maximum of danger, in- 
tent only on output and speedy profits. 
One of these told me with satisfaction 
how he had found a way to prevent 
labor troubles—he hired no one who 
knew how to read! And when I asked 
him if he had adopted this plan in all 
of his mines he answered regretfully, 

“No, we couldn't. There arent 
enough illiterate niggers to go around. 
They're spoiling them now-a-days by ed- 
ucating them.” 

Another employer had a mine that 
blew up early in 1910 and killed eighty- 
three men, nearly the entire force in 
the mine. A committee was formed 
at once for the purpose of affording re- 
lief to the dependent families. A fund 
of over $30,000 was raised. The owner 
subscribed $5,000 to the relief fund and 
let the widows have provisions free at 
the commissary for two weeks after the 
explosion. When the committee called 
on him to pay his subscription he claimed 
that he had paid. Asked for an item- 
ized statement, his response included one 
item only: “To provisions and relief 
work, $5,000” ! 

There is another class of employ- 
ers—those who have broader views 
and more enlightened policies. Leaders 
in this class are the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron, and Railroad Company, the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Company, the Repub- 

1T could not find a lawyer in Birmingham who 
would say that there was legal justification for 
the action of deputies in keeping such persons ont 
of the camps. But the president of a coal com- 
pany admitted that he knew the practice to be 
illegal. He had tangible evidence to that effect, 
for his company had just paid $500 damages he- 


cause one of their deputies had arrested for tres- 
pass a man on the street of a mining camp. 
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lic Iron and Steel Company, and_the 
Woodward Iron Company. The Ten- 
nessee company is probably the first 
large steel company in America to plan 
a system of bath houses for all ‘of its 
properties. At its ore mines on Red 
Mountain the buildings are up and the 
baths in operation. A small charge is 
made for the steel lockers in which a 
man can keep his street clothes when he 
is in the mine and his dirty mine clothes 
when off duty. In spite of the charge 
the men not only use the baths but have 
actually become more regular workmen. 
And a large majority of the ore miners 
are Negroes, who are not steady work- 
ers as a rule. When the first bath house 
was erected there were not enough lock- 
ers to go around, and a company official 
told me a “near-riot’”’ was the result. 
Plans have now been drawn for bath 
houses to be built at the coal mines and 
inside the steel plant at Ensley. 

In this way and in the ways described 
earlier in the article, the Tennessee com- 
pany is leading the district. But there 
is an element that I should like to see 
added to the movement, an element that 
would give it added impetus and added 
significance. The Steel Corporation has 
become known as a great apostle of co- 
operation among manufacturers. But 
co-operation between employer and em- 
ploye in the Tennessee company is lim- 
ited to safety work and the testing of 
mine scales—a somewhat compulsory co- 
operation, after all—and to “suggestion 
boxes” into which an employe may drop 
a note setting forth his grievances. 

All these things mark constructive 
advance. And the spirit in which they 
are done is fine. But there is something 
tremendously lacking. So long as the 
spirit and fact of co-operation are kept 
within such rigid bounds, the policy of 
labor conservation which we have seen 
developed so consistently by the new 
management will continue to be confined 
and limited. But freed from such con- 
fines that policy of conservation will 
bring and build up the human resources 
needed by this district to match its ore 
mountains and coal beds. 
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SHELCBYeM: 


“IT recall a case which happened in the last 
few years,” said an ex-official of the Alabama 
convict bureau. “A heavy mine roof had be- 
come loose and was propped up to keep it 
from falling. The miners were convicts. 
One of them, a Negro. saw the prop. It was 
an incident in an otherwise uninteresting 
daily task; he told others and a few curious 
ones gathered at noon to see the rock. They 
happened to sit down under it to eat their 
dinners when along came another Negro, and 
saw them. That fellow, out of nothing but 
pure cussedness, knocked the prop out and 
killed six.” 


A boy in Anniston, Ala., trespassed upon 
the railroad tracks, a thing that hundreds of 
people do from year to year unmolested. He 
was arrested, sentenced to sixty days’ hard 
labor, and leased out to a coal operator. He 
was totally inexperienced in coal mining, un- 
used to its dangers, and was at work only a 
few days when he met with an accident which 
resulted in the amputation of one leg. He 
will hobble around the rest of his life on 
one leg—a cripple from youth! 

Last April, 123 Negro convicts working 
in the Banner mine, operated at that time by 
the Pratt Consolidated Coal Company, were 
instantly killed by an explosion. Seventy-two 
of the convicts were from Jefferson county, 
in which Birmingham is located; and twenty- 
one out of the seventy-two, or 30 per cent, 
were convicted of offenses so minor that their 
sentences, aside from cost, did not exceed 
twenty days—mainly for carrying concealed 
weapons, gaming, assault, vagrancy, or vio- 
lating the prohibition law. Five others were 
serving sentences of thirty days, and one 
man was within three days of his release 
when he was killed. Another had been con- 
victed only five days before the explosion. 
One hundred and twenty-three persons in the 
custody of the state, without voice as to the 
nature of their work, lost their lives in serv- 
ing their sentences. 


- Of the great industries, coal mining 
is one of the two most hazardous. The 
bituminous mines, such as ‘those of the 
Birmingham district, add the risk of dust 
explosion to the ordinary dangers of gas, 
fire, and falling roofs. Where the work- 
ers are inexperienced men, drafted in 
from all sorts of occupations, the dangers 
are doubled for themselves and everybody 
else. Where criminals of all grades are 
introduced into distant underground 
workings, the brute crops out in some 
and further threatens their fellows. It 
is to this occupation, under these condi- 
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tions, that Alabama sends, without their 
volition, 50 per cent of her state and 
county convicts, whether they are trivial 
misdemeanants or criminals of the lowest 
order. 

The Alabama convict labor system em- 
braces state convicts, county convicts, 
and city prisoners. State convicts in- 
clude all persons convicted of felonies: 
that is, of the more serious crimes, and 
those for which the term of sentence is 
usually longer; while persons convicted 
of misdemeanors are county convicts— 
a purely arbitrary distinction as far as 
their custody is concerned and one which 
makes a complex situation more difficult. 
During the last five years in Alabama 
the number of state convicts has aver- 
aged about 2,500 per year and of county 
convicts in all counties about 700. A 
little above 80 per cent of all have been 
Negroes, and nearly 95 per cent males. 
Both state and county convicts who are 
able must work, and their labor brings 
into the Alabama state treasury above 
$400,000 annually—and into the county 
treasuries nearly $100,000. In his last 
published report, the associate inspec- 
tor of convicts refers to the convict de- 
partment as “a department of the state 
that does a million dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness annually, at close on to $500,000 net 
profit per year to the people.” 

Except for about 200 state convicts 
confined in the penitentiary at Wetumpka 
—which is now practically a tuberculosis 
camp—and several hundred. more who 
are at work at the state farm and factory 
at Speigner, the labor of convicts, both 
state and county, is contracted out. The 
men go not only to the coal mines but 
to saw mills, private farms, a stove foun- 
dry, and turpentine camps. The largest 
number in any one industry, at least 
half of all, work in the coal pits of the 
Birmingham district. Only the most 
able-bodied are sent to the mines. In 
round numbers, these 1,500 convict min- 
ers are divided among the operating 
companies as follows: Tennessee Coal, 
Iron, and Railroad Company, 350 state 
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and 240 county convicts!; Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and lron Company, 250 state and 75 
county convicts; Pratt Consolidated Coal 
Company, 170 state convicts; and Red 
Feather Coal Company, at Blocton, 100 
state convicts. 

This enforced labor is sold by state 
and county on slightly different plans. 
State convicts, supposedly the more 
serious offenders, are in the custody of 
the state at all times. In a few mines 
this is not true, during working hours. 
Their wardens and guarding officers are 
state officials, responsible to the Board 
of Inspectors of Convicts. Their labor 
is sold on something like a piece basis. 
For instance, convicts are examined once 
a month by a state physician who divides 
them into four classes on the basis ot 
physique, assigning a definite task to 
each; and the state, instead of receiving 
a uniform price per day or month for 
them, is paid on the basis of the task. 
The tasks differ from mine to mine be- 
cause of variations in the coal seams; 
but, in general, men in the first class (70 
per cent of the total) are required to 
load eight tons of coal per day if it is 
cut by machine or four tons if they mine 
it themselves; second-class men are 
tasked six tons of machine-cut coal or 
three tons by pick; third-class, four and 
two tons; and fourth-class men two and 
one ton, respectively. 

For the non-performance of class 
tasks, except under good excuse, cor- 
poral punishment may be inflicted in the 
form of whipping. The victim is made 
to lie down, and fifteen lashes over a 
back covered with but one garment may 
be, and usually are, administered.? The 
instrument is a thick leather strap five 
feet long, made for the purpose, and re- 
sembling a harness tug with a handle. 
That the strappings are sometimes 
severe was evidenced by a chance case 
that came under my observation. A 
white state convict in one of the prisons 
showed me his back after a recent strap- 
ping, so black and bruised as to require 
and -receive medical attention from the 

17t was announced this fall that upon the expira- 


tion of present contracts the ‘Tennessee company 
will discontinue using conviet. labor. 


2B. Stagg Whitin. of the National Trison Lahor 
Committee, when recently in the district discov- 
ered that women as well as men are whipped. 
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prison physicians. In this case the pun- 
ishment was administered, of course, by 
the state’s warden, not by a warden in 
the employ of the ‘company. Many 
stories are being told about the district. 
For example “Pig” Ford, a half-witted 
Negro, is alleged to have been whipped: 
and kicked to death several years ago by 
a warden of county convicts. In this 
case one of the wardens was arrested, 
tried, and acquitted. The mine com- 
pany was sued for damages, and the 
company won the case. 

It developed at the trial that Ford was 
a cocaine fiend, and that the habit had 
destroyed his mind—a condition which 
the heavy-handed penal machinery of the 
state had not been deft enough to dis- 
cover before: applying its laws of ven- 
geance to his case. The man should 
have been sent to an institution for de- 
fectives, and not to a convict settlement. 
The state was as blind in its punish- 
ment as the deputy who beat him. 
I am quite convinced, however, that 
flagrant abuse is the exception rather 
than the rule in the prison camps; but 
those exceptions are of a sort which 
show the serious: possibilities of a flog- 
ging system. The world’s experience is 
all one way in this matter: that it is too 
great a strain on human nature to vest 
brutal power over other men’s bodies 
in any group of officials, The thing 
snaps. Moreover, in this mine work, 
obedience is not merely a matter of pure 
discipline; it is snarled up with economic 
motives which, even where free labor is 
concerned, produce your “drivers” and. 
“sweaters” among foremen and _ petty 
superintendents. 

The wardens and guards of state con- 
victs are state officials but the wardens. 
and guards of county convicts, while they 
must be approved by the state board, 
are employes of the companies. The 
companies as part and parcel of the 
method of paying for convict laborers. 
have a direct interest in the output of 
each man. \Vardens cannot help but know 
this; and there is a clear popular feel- 
ing that state convicts, however badly 
they may be handled, are better treated 
than county convicts. This is evidently 
part of what Hugh Wilson, associate in- 
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AFTER THE BANNER MINE DISASTER, LITTLETON, ALA, 


Crowd at the mine entrance watching the removal of the hodies of 123 convict miners, killed by an 
explosion last April. 


spector of convicts, had in mind when 
in his last annual report he said: 


It has been my impression for quite a while 
that the wiser and more satisfactory policy 
was that of state maintenance of its con- 
victs. Before 1 had completed my first visit 
to all the camps, that impression had ripened 
into a conviction with me, and I am proud 
to be able to record in this summary the fact 
that, of the 2500 state convicts, all save 175 
to 200 are taking their meals three times a 
day at the state’s table, and drawing their 
clothing from the state’s commissary. They 
are being handled by men who not only re- 
ceive their commissions from the state but 
get their pay checks from the same source 
ee this makes a vast deal of difference, 

nd. 


Instead of strappings, a convict who 
persistently refuses to work may be 
placed in solitary confinement on a diet 
of bread and water, for not more than 
thirty days at one time, provided a com- 
petent physician, after the third day, de- 
clares he is able to bear the punishment. 
Among the Negroes this punishment is 
dreaded more than the strapping. 
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As another and more personal induce- 
ment for doing their tasks, convicts are 
paid in cash once a month for all coal 
loaded above their required work. For 
state convicts the rate is approximately 
the free labor rate, but for county con- 
victs the rate is one-half the free rate. 
Every month a few take advantage of 
this opportunity to obtain ready cash. 

Bonuses therefore for extra work, and: 
bread and water and strappings for the 
men who persistently fall below the set 
tasks, are the recourses open to keep 
these mine gangs to their labor without 
hire. The cheapness of the contracts. 
in the early days and the difficulty of 
getting free Negroes to leave the fields 
for the pits and to stick to work six days 
a week doubtless were factors in institut- 
ing the system. The scarcity of labor has 
tended to perpetuate it, and so even has 
the failure of the authorites to provide 
any other scheme of imprisonment, even 
after some progressive employers in the 
district have become convinced that the 
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present system is ethically and econom- 
ically unsound. President Crawford of 
the Tennessee company was outspoken 
last spring in condemning the system, 
and stated that his company was ready 
to give it up just as soon as the state 
would provide other means for taking 
care of the men. This action has since 
been taken by the company. 

More questionable, perhaps, than the 
methods employed to force unpaid men 
to do a day's work is the effect of the 
system upon outside free labor. Con- 
tracts for the labor of state convicts 
are not advertised and let on the 
basis of the highest bidder, but are made 
privately by the president of the convict 
board. The Tennessee company has 
_ been paying the most liberal rate for its 
state convict labor of any companies 
mining coal in the district, and it es- 
timates that its cash payment averages 
from one-half to two-thirds of the free 
labor rate. Several years ago, when the 
last contract was drawn, the company 
agreed to a sliding rate, which slides 


upward with increases in the rate of, 


free labor, but not downward with de- 
creases. At that time the company 
agreed to pay $46 per month per man 
in the first class, and $10.50 per fourth- 
class man, the second and third classes 
falling proportionately between these 
amounts. Changes in free labor prices 
have twice increased the payment for 
all grades, the state being paid $50.70 
now instead of $46 for first-class and 
$11.57 for fourth-class labor. This cash 
payment, however, does not represent 
all of the cost of the state convict labor 
to the company. Free labor supplies 
its own explosives, tools, and illuminat- 
ing oils. These must be furnished for 
convicts. Guarding costs something, al- 
though not much, since the convicts are 
in the mines during the time the com- 
panies are responsible for them. The 
prisons, including hospital and bath- 
houses, are furnished by the companies; 
and the interest on the investment— 
$54.570 at the Slope 12 of the Tennessee 
company, for instance—and wear and 
tear of the buildings should be counted 
as part of the labor cost. So should 
extra wear and tear on mine equipment, 
since convicts have no interest in protect- 
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ing it, most of them working only to get 
their tasks done and being glad of a 
breakdown. These extras have brought 
the cost of state convicts up approxt- 
mately to the rate for free labor in this 
particular company. Other companies 
which do not increase the convict rate 
with increase in free labor prices have 
at least that much advantage in their 
labor cost. In general, however, it may 
be said that state convict labor is not 
enough cheaper to the companies than 
free labor for the difference alone to 
mean any very great reduction in labor 
cost. 

County convicts are on a different ba- 
sis, however. They are contracted to 
the highest bidder at so much per per- 
son per month. G. B. McCormack, 
president of the Alabama Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association and head of the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Company, estimates 
that the average price paid to the coun- 
ties for convicts leased to the coal com- 
panies is $12.50 per month, by which he 
means all convicts sixteen years of age 
and over, whether cripples, sick, or weak. 
In some cases female convicts are paid 
for at the male rate, but in most cases 
an allowance is made. However, the 
present contract of the Pratt company 
for Jefferson county convicts, which 
average 200 and more all the time, fur- 
nishes male convicts sixteen years old 
and over for $10.50 per capita per 
month, and boys under sixteen and fe- 
male convicts for maintenance only. The 
companies not only furnish tools and ex- 
plosives, as is done in the case of state 
convicts, but they maintain the prison 
and a hospital; feed and clothe the con- 
victs; guard them day and night; fur- 
nish each with an extra suit of clothes 
when his term expires; send a man to 
the place where the prisoner is con- 
victed; bear the expense of both back 
to the mine; also the expense of return- 
ing the convict to the place of convic- 
tion when he is discharged; and provide 
a chaplain for religious services. Offi- 
cials in two of the largest companies in 
Birmingham agree that the total cost of 
this maintenance averages from $t5 to 
$15.50 per person per month. The 
$12.50 paid to the county brings the to- 
tal cost up to $28 per month. Now, 
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SUATEePAGILITINS FOR FHANDLING CONVICTS. 


PRISON AT SLOVE NO. 12, PRATT CITY. 


is Kitchen on the left. dining room and sleeping wards on right. 
II. Interior sleeping ward, showing double swinging beds. 
III. Wash house, work done by convicts. 


CONVICT PRISON, BANNER MINE, LITTLETON, ALA. : 
Each story in a wing of the building constitutes a ward and can shelter thirty or more persons. 


deducting from the convict force 10 
per cent who, because sick or crippled, 
are totally inefficient and another 10 per 
cent who are partially efficient, who “fid- 
dle” around in the company gardens and 
truck patches; and the remainder, 80 
per cent, are found to average some- 
where between the second and _third- 
class tasks. That means that the cost 
of county convict labor averages at 
least from 6 to 10 per cent less than 
that of free common labor in the dis- 
trict. 

This profit to the companies employ- 
ing county convicts amounts to a con- 
siderable sum in the course of a year, 
but there are additional advantages. I 
was told time and again by convict em- 
ployers as well as others that what they 
like about convict labor is its regularity. 
Three hundred men, for instance, go to 
bed at night and three hundred men go 
to work in the morning, for 310 days 
in the year. There are no picnics, no 
gencral laying off to attend funerals 
oi fellow workers, no excursions. Prac- 
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tically a constant number of men are 
certain to be on duty every day. 

Moreover, free wages are kept down 
by this completely controlled labor supply 
constantly recruited from the four cor- 
ners of the state. With the coming in 
of machine mining, the old-time skill of 
the pick-miner is no longer so essential in 
the soft coal beds, and 1,500 convicts 
can appreciably affect the wages of 20,- 
ooo free men. 

But this system reacts against the 
miners’ interests in another :way. If 
it has not been entirely responsible for 
killing unionism among the miners, it 
has at least beena great factor. Convict 
laborers cannot strike. If convicts strike, 
they can be beaten for it. If free labor 
has a grievance which it would make 
emphatic by quitting work, the convict 
miners keep grinding out enough coal to 
take the edge off the protest. In the 
big strike in 1908, which broke the back 
of unionism in the coal mines of the dis- 
trict, convict labor turned out its daily 
quota of coal right through the period. 
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James Oakley, president of the Board 
of Convict Inspectors, states that the 
convict system is partly responsible for 
keeping the miners unorganized. Pres- 
ident Crawford of the Tennessee com- 
pany said last summer that, in his judg- 
ment, the employing of convict labor 
undoubtedly blocks unionism. “It fur- 
nishes us a nucleus of labor and of coal 
out-put.” And he was _ broad-minded 
enough to add, “And I really don't 
think we ought to have this club over the 
unions.” 

But viewed from a still more import- 
ant angle, the Alabama convict system 
has failure written across it. Public 
opinion sanctions imprisonment of men ia 
a free society on two grounds: first, 
self-protection, when they are a menace 
to other men, and this protection to the 
community must be real and effective. 
Mere fear of punishment was thought 
sufficient in eighteenth century Englan‘l 
to secure public safety, and on this 
theory there were a hundred acts pun- 
ishable by hanging. The theory did not 
work: and criminoligists have long since 
discarsled it. Nor is a prison systein 
which turns back men who have served 
their time, no different from when they 
went in, an effective safeguard against 
crime. The second ground justifying 
imprisonment is rehabilitation, and the 
two are thus seen to be bound up in each 
other. A school which turns out~ il- 
literates, or a hospital which sends back 
patients infested with contagion. is to be 
compared to a prison system which turns 
out men embittered. with weakened vi- 
tality, without vocational training, with 
new vices. and with the stigina of crime 
upon them to batten them down into the 
ranks of maurauders. 

As ‘already stated, the prisons at the 
mines in Alabama are owned by mine 
operators and are built primarily as 
work-barracks, the builders neither be- 
ing, nor professing to be, experts in pris- 
on planning or construction. As barracks 
for single men, away from home, with 
little or no taste for recreation and in- 
different to privacy the prisons would 
answer fairly well. But they afford no 
provision for segregating different classes 
of prisoners, a factor as vital to prison 
architecture as quarantine is to a hos- 
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pital. The prevailing type is a two- 
story, T-shaped wooden dormitory build- 
ing, with a dining hall, chapel, tailor shop, 
and warden’s office. Through the 
barred windows you look out upon per- 
haps a dozen acres of green jail yard. 
A high and closely built board fence 
hems it in, and little cupolas balancing 
on the fence ridge shelter armed men 
guarding against escape either by day or 
night. 

Let us take one of these convict min- 
ing establishments which, in the matter 
of hygiene, well-kept buildings, hospite 
facilities, etc., is distinctly high grade, 
and which therefore will illustrate the 
inherent shortcomings of the system, 
quite apart from any question of physical 
neglect such as is freely charged against 
some of the mines and more of the tur- 
pentine camps. In June, at Slope No. 
12, there were 363 convicts housed in the 
six large sleeping rooms—that is, 60 ia 
each—Negroes and whites, of course, be- 
ing separated'. Sanitary conditions in 
the buildings and in the yard were goo; 
kitchen windows were screened, floors 
were scrubbed?; and the company had 
provided shower baths with hot and coid 
water. The bath houses contained dress- 
ing rooms where the men leave their 
work clothes on coming out of the mine 
and put on their prison clothes. In the 
mornings they make the opposite ex- 
change. The wards were clean, airy, and 
well supplied with modern sanitary fa- 
cilities. 

3ut the sixty men in cach ward fur- 
nished abundant support to the objec- 
tions of prison experts against the mass 
handling of convicts. Thirty doubte 
beds with sixty. convicts using them; 
sixty convicts made up of old criminals 
and young adventurers, murderers and 
petty offenders mingling freely in the 
ward; three hundred and sixty convicts 


‘Ac this prison there were oo women. The 
Women prisouers are employed in seme tune 
prisuns to do cooking, cleaning, ete. Where they 
are thus kept, arrangement is made far their sep- 
arate custody: although the plan followed in one 
prison at least was not altogether convincing a3 
to its effectiveness, and the women were in charge 
of a male guard—always a thoroughly unwhole 
sume state of affairs, 

7As to food. the men get enough, and Its quuaf- 
ity averages up with what they would get out of 
prisou—perhaps dts variety also, but the latter 
1 doubt, The meat is fovartably what) the ne. 
groes call “sow belly: vegetables usually rotate 
with cabbage, peas. onfons, and potatoes; and 
either cornu bread or biscuits are always included, 
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of all sorts, loose in the darkness of the 
mine; this is in no sense a school of re- 
form. It is a school of crime. Gambling 
goes on all the time, to put it as one 
man did, “from shoe-strings to a chew of 
tobacco,” and the long Sundays are es- 
pecially given over to it. “Why”, said 
he, “they will gamble the buttons off 
their clothes.” 

But gambling is of course only the 
outward sign of the commerce in crimi- 
nal ways which tends to drag down the 
whole gang to the level of the meanest. 
In spite of the efforts of some wardens 
to prevent it, sodomy is prevalent among 
these massed men; perverted lust wreak- 
ing all the more degradation because the 
older men pick out the young ones to 
make advances to. It is commonly said 
in some of the camps that every prisoner 
has his “gal-boy”; and when the warden 
breaks up this abuse in the prison rooms 
at night it goes to the mines in the day- 
time. In the Kansas prison-mines two 
years ago cases were unearthed by the 
state commissioner of charities of Okla- 
homa where Negro brutes worked their 
will by force on young boys in the far 
entries. It is to this sort of preparatioa 
for right doing that Alabama sends her 
first offenders. 

But, turning from the negative side, 
what is offered in the way of positive 
training? Some of the few men, vari- 
ously estimated—for no one has kept 
any statistics on it—from 15 to 20 per 
cent of all the convicts, learn coal mining 
and go into it after their release. One 
case was related where a convict, through 
the efforts of the company which owned 
the mine in which he was working, ob- 
tained a pardon two years ago, and 1s 
still at exactly the same kind of work in 
the same mine. He lost but one day 
when he came to town to get his pardon. 
If 20 per cent became trained miners, 
that is something in favor of the system. 

But the general run of released con- 
victs do not like this man stay on in the 
convict mines after their release. They 
scatter. And the test is not merely one 
of learning a trade, but of equipment for 
good citizenship in the communities to 
which they go. There are no statistics 
whatever on the point. I asked the 
question . generally and there was a 
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consensus of opinion that fully 25 
per cent of the convict population had 
been in prison before. Furthermore, 
there is a distinct feeling in Birmingham 
that one reason why its ratio of crime 
rivals that of almost any city in the world 
is because the convicts who learn min- 
ing and who consequently stay in or 
come back to the Birmingham district 
after serving their sentences are not re- 
formed criminals but are released crim- 
inals. 

The system as far as the mines are 
concerned makes no other provision for 
learning a trade, except that perhaps 1 
per cent of the men, by making clothes 
for the other convicts, learn the begin- 
nings of tailoring. There is no schooling 
of any sort; the religious services fall 
far short of their possibilities; and al- 
though some of the prisons have a ten to 
fifteen-foot shelf of books, it is nobody’s 
business to make them mean anything to 
the prisoners. Recreative exercise is so 
absolutely neglected that it is little won- 
der that the men seek diversion in gam- 
bling. The one notable exception to this 
rule is Warden Gibson's ball games. 
During the summer Gibson on Sundays 
would take 100 convicts employed in the 
Pratt company’s mines, a mile across 
open country, with no guard but himself, 
to play ball. He was umpire. On the 
way home after the game the men were 
allowed a swim in the river. They ap- 
peared anxious during the week to be se- 
lected for the trip, and although taken 
on their honor not a man tried to escape 
during the summer. 

One physical need of the men is to-day 
well looked out for at Slope No. 12, 
where excellent hospital facilities with 
constant medical attendance is provided. 
The physicians examine all men who 
complain of illness, and are particularly 
on the alert for tuberculosis; for they 
say it is not only a loss to the individual 
but the state to allow convicts to go 
beyond the incipient stage of that disease. 
Those found to have tuberculosis are sent 
to the prison at Wetumpka. Men sick 
or too weak for heavy work are assigned 
to tasks like sweeping, scrubbing, or 
tailoring. Cases of accident are treated 
in the hospital, men being brought there 
at times from other prison mines. 
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CONVICT BURIAL PLACE OUTSIDE PRISON WALL, SLOVE NO. 12. 


With neither scripture nor prayer, deceased prisoners are placed in the soon obliterated graves in the 
woods. 


This considerateness breaks off with a 
sickening finality at the death of a con- 
vict worker—whose enforced labor, it 
must be remembered, is in an occupation 
where the hazards to life and limb are 
from two to three and one-half times 
those of ordinary callings, and whose in- 
carceration is in camps where the death- 
rates far exceed those of men of the 
same age in the community at large. It 
was the prison physician of one of the 
damp bastiles of the North who said 
New York was sentencing felons not to 
the gallows but to tuberculosis! To the 
chance of capital punishment as real as 
that, Alabama sends not only her mur- 
derers but her youth convicted of triv- 
jal and in some cases negligible infrac- 
tions of the law. In a case of death 
either from accident or disease, the body 
is held for but ten to twelve hours, and 
if not called for in that time by friends 
or relatives, it is put in a rough pine box 
and buried just outside the wall. The 
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soil happens to be rocky in the dismal 
cemetery in the woods, and so the grave 
is not dug more than four feet deep. 
Into the shallow hole, with neither scrip-_ 
ture nor prayer, is dumped the human 
off-fall of a convict system which brings 
$500,000 a year into the state treasury. 

The system might have some basis 
for justification if the profit from this 
labor were turned over to support the 
families dependent upon these men. In 
some cases, wives and old folks and chil- 
dren are punished even more than the 
law-breakers themselves by the sudden 
cutting off of the bread-winner. This. 
plan of prisoners’ earnings is practised, 
for example, at the Detroit house of cor- 
rection and is gaining a hearing through- 
out the country. The bonuses for for: 
excess work are indeed paid to these. 
Alabama convicts, but nothing is done to 


encourage savings among them, and 
facilities for handling accounts have not 
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been developed. Thus the state itself 
tends to snap the strands of social obli- 
gation between its law-breakers and 
those closest to them, and in that way 
further to weaken the ties that would if 
strengthened tend to hold them to nor- 
mal life. It sees brawn and money- 
worth under the skin of  recidivist 
and young misdemeanant alike, and 
sets out to squeeze revenue there- 
from: but moral fibre, human relation- 
ships and sense of responsibility such as 
Warden Gibson found in his ball-players, 
the good in men which changed environ- 
ment, discipline, and vocational training 
would bring out, its prison system is in 
no wise fitted to conserve. Rather these 
are discarjed and dragged lower by the 
process of it all. 

Not only state and county convicts but 

1In contrast the state—and this thing is so 
petty in the exploiting process as to be pathetic— 
has a store in at least one prison yard where it 
offers food for sale to the convicts. I asked the 
man in charge whom he sold his goods to, and 
he said, “Oh. the prisoners buy these when they 
want a little variety.’ [lis variety consisted of 
canned tomatoes, peaches. and staple, not fancy 
foods. If the average convict goes out of prison 
in Alabama with any money saved for his work 


either for himself or his dependents it is not the 
state’s fault. 
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violators of city ordinances are turned 
into revenue producers in Alabama. The 
citv of Birmingham, for instance, has in 
custody an average of 140 young or older 
men the year round and they are kept 
at work sweeping the streets. The great 
majority of the city convicts are Negroes, 
but white men are put in irons also. It 
took some time, however, before the pub- 
lic conscience was sufficiently seared by 
seeing Negroes on the street in shackles 
before it allowed white men to go the 
same way in irons. Iron bands are put 
around the men’s legs and chained to- 
gether; and wherever they go, whether 
in the congested districts or out in the 
highland residence section, the clank, 
clank of their shackles proclaims them as 
law-breakers from that time on. Ten 
hours a day they work in leg-irons, ex- 
cept the fifteen men who clean the busi- 
ness section on a six-hour night shift; 
and several times I saw boys working in 
chains at night who looked to be not a 
month over sixteen years of age. Until 
last summer the prisoners wore shackles 
even while locked in jail and asleep. 
The new city commission ordered them 


ONE SQUAD OF TILE BIRMINGILAM CLIALIN GANG. 


City convicts are put in leg-irons and reqnired to work on the public streets, 
one of the best residence districts. 


This picture taken in 
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removed at night; but when the Jeffer- 
son County Medical Society published 1 
resolution condemning the use of shac- 
kles on the streets also, the commission- 
ers refused, clinging doggedly to the 
theory that the fear of vengeance and 
degradation is the only whip that will 
keep men within the law. Said one of 
them: “Unless damnation is held out 
as a punishment to some people, few of 
us would get to heaven.” Men who can- 
not pay their fines and costs work them 
out in this way, the city allowing them 
a rate of 50 cents a day. Thereby it 
achieves an economy, getting this work 
done for less than half what it would 
otherwise cost. It often happens that 
the offense committed is so small as to 
call for a fine of only one dollar, yet the 
costs mount up to $20, even $25 and 
more, which means forty or fifty days 
at least in irons for the youth or man 
who was guilty of the small offense. 

Contrast this painstaking care with 
which irons were kept on a young lad’s 
ankles, fast asleep behind the bars of 
the jail, with the utter disregard of con- 
sequences when a hardened criminal, his 
time up, the law satisfied, is turned loose 
to ply his force and cunning once more 
upon whomsoever he chooses to attack. 

There are individual citizens in Ala- 
bama who have seen the farce of the ex- 
isting prison system; there are individual 
citizens, men with the South's viewpoint, 
who have positive convictions on the 
meeds of their law-breakers, whether 
white or black. 

“Before you leave Birmingham, young 
man, I want you to go down here and 
see an old nigger named Sam Daily. I 
want you to see what he is doing, sixty 
miles away, for the little nigger boys 
that get into trouble in this city.” That 
that is where, in an interview, Judge N. 
B. Feagin turned from his own work for 
Birmingham boys to what was being 
done by an old Negro on behalf of the 
boys of his own race. But not because 
Sam Daily is a Negro, nor because he 
takes care of Negro boys, but because his 
work has set a mark so far ahead, in 
principle at least, of the general run! 
of that done by the state of Alabama 
for its delinquent and semi-delinquent 
populations as to make a contrast be- 
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tween them instructive, let us make room 
for Sam. 

A word first about Feagin. He is a 
son of Alabama with a record of ad- 
mirable service in the army of the Con- 
federacy. The venerable judge, a num- 
ber of years ago, began trying out in 
every-day practice a few ideas which 
had come to be convictions to him; and 
for twelve years, while judge of the 
Recorder's Court, he operated what was 
in some sense a juvenile probation sys- 
tem. He did it without a probation law, 
relying upon the common sense and co- 
operation of the mayors, city officials, 
and public-spirited citizens. He believed 
that most of the young boys who came 
before him were not criminals, but that 
they needed teaching and interests, not 
fines and punishment. His interest in the 
Negroes goes a long way back—back even 
of the faithful old Negro body servant 
that went along to the war; and it 
was a big element in the cases that 
came before him. He made repeated 
appeals through newspapers and in court 
for some good Negro to take it in his 
heart to look after some of the Negro 
children. After a while came Sam 
Daily with a plan. 

Sam is of unfractioned African de- 
scent and, as near as he can tell, is about 
fifty-three years old. [or ten years he 
was a janitor at the University of Ala- 
bama where he says he “‘got on to a few 
things’; and after that he drove a hack 
in Tuscaloosa, the university city. “That 
was killing me out, being up day and 
night,’ he said; and, tired of the city 
anyway, he bargained for a 531 acre 
farm and made a_ beginning payment. 
Once on the farm he was still not happy, 
but restless to be of more direct help to 
somebody somewhere and somehow; and 
he pondered whether missionary work 
did not answer the somehow uncertainty, 
and whether among the Negroes of Af- 
rica he would not find the somebody 
somewhere. With matters pending, Sam 


1An institution for delinquent white bors, the 


Alabama Industrial School. is deseribed by Mr. Me- 
Kelway. Another farm reformatory, modeled on thig 
plan, was. started at’ Mt.. Meigs.. Alas. by Mrs. 
A. C. Dungee, a colored woman. Tt is run entirely 


by Negro women and takes care ef boys from the 
central and southern part of the state. But Daily's 
farm is the only place to which Judge S. D. Mur- 
phy. Birmingham's new juvenile court judge. can 
send. Negro boys from the northern part of the 
state. 
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heard of Judge Feagin’s appeal for “a 
good Negro with a heart for the boys 
of his race. "" ‘He offered 125 actessto 
help the Negro boys of Alabama, and 
several Birmingham men, who as stu- 
dents, knew him when he was janitor at 
the university, vouched for his relialyl- 
ity. Feagin began giving Negro boys 
into his custody at once—away from the 
city and where fresh air, sunlight, and 
elbow room are plenty. There was no 
state money to pay the boys’ railroad 
fares. and Sam has paid that from the 
beginning—$1.40 from Birmingham— 
and his own horses carry them the re- 
maining fourteen aniles. The Southern 
Railroad has given him a pass for him- 
self, however. 

In seven and a half years he bas had 
202 different boys, the yearly average 
being around thirty-five. One of his 
first five boys is still with him, and he is 
now one of his older paid leaders. Ex- 
cepting a few gifts, Sam has supplied all 
the shoes and clothes; he built a two- 
story log cabin to shelter them, and an- 
other building for an eating place. His 
wife and his five daughters make the 
beds, do the boys’ mending, and cook 
wholesome food practically on a hotel 
basis, 365 days out of the year; and 
thirty-five growing boys have fathomless 
appetites. 

But Sam's program goes beyond food 
and shelter. Throughout the usual 
school year his boys receive instruction 
two and one-half hours daily, in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, and gen- 
eral behavior. Last year the instructor 
was a recent graduate of the Stillman 
Institute in Tuscaloosa, and his services 
were paid for by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. Sunday mornings and Wed- 
nesday evenings there are religious ex- 
ercises for the boys in the building which 
is at once chapel and school-room. The 
boys get the rudiments of farming, and 
Sam’s own industry and earnestness un- 
doubtedly react favorably upon them. 
He has no shot-gun, no chains, nor iron 
bars for keeping the boys at work or in 
custody. They are in the charge of his 
older bovs, his “trusties.” Once in a 
while a few boys get away, but he gets 
most of them back again. 
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Sam Daily’s reformatory is a private 
enterprise, the land being owned by 
himself, his deficits when they occur be- 
ing made up by his white friends, and 
he, his wife, and his helpers devoting 
time and energy to an effort to recon- 
struct these boys and send them out 
prepared to do something useful—all 
this without a cent of help from the 
state.) The reason a _ poor, old, un- 
schooled Negro should so out-distance 
the public action of his times seems to 
be found in the simple fact that he has 
centered his work upon the improve- 
ment at whatever cost to himself of 
those given into his custody; while the 
present convict labor and fee system on 
the other hand loses sight of the individ- 
ual in the money-stake there is in hand- 
ling the annual crop of law-breakers. 
It is to the financial profit of prac- 
tically the entire personnel of the gov- 
ernmental authorities having to do with 
crime in Alabama to roll up a great 
bulk of arrests and convictions, regard- 
less of guilt or innocence. This is not 
saying that every official feels and acts 
that way. It is saying that the pres- 
sure of the whole system is in that di- 
rection. And it applies to the attitude 
not only toward convicted men _ but 
toward all persons taken into custody. 
It grows out of the “iniquitous” prac- 
tice—to quote a recent Jefferson county 
grand jury—of paying the sheriff and, 
in Birmingham, the clerks of the cir- 
cuit and criminal courts, on a fee instead 
cf a salary basis. The sheriff receives 
fees for over forty different services 
which he performs, the amounts ranging 
from twenty-five cents to ninety dollars 
each. For executing a warrant or writ 


of arrest in misdemeanor cases the fee is - 


$2, and in felony cases $4. Similarly, 
fees for clerks of the circuit and crimi- 


‘The farm cost him something over *2.00N; and 
Cc, F. Verner of Tuscaloosa, son of a Confederate 
veteran, his friend and heavy creditor, has helped 
in the purchase of mules and machinery. But 
Sam’s zeal for helping Alabama boys of his own 
race has stood in the way of his making further 
payments on the land. We is today in serious 
need also of money for new buildings to take 
the place of his ramshackle structures, and to 
care for the increasing number of heys sent to 
him. Last year the Legislature was about to make 
a small anpropriation. when a member from an 
outlying district made capital out of a Negro 
erime and was able to kill the titl—ahent as 
sensible as to attack a hospital because there is 
a case of small-pox in town. 
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A PRIVATE EFFORT IN CARING FOR BOY LAW-BREAKERS. 


SAM DAILY'S FARM REFORMATORY, RALPH, ALABAMA, 


1. Thirty of Sam’s boys. Sam stands at the extreme right. 
II. School room and chapel. 
f{1I. The boys are taught the rudiments of farming. 
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ALABAMA INDUSTRIAL SCIIOOL, EAST LAKE, BIRMINGHAM. 
An institution for both delinquent and dependent boys. 


nal courts range from 10 cents to $5, 
depending on the service. 

In rural communities, where these 
officers devote only a small part of their 
time to public duties, the fee system has 
worked satisfactorily ; but in big indus- 
trial communities it becomes a mis-fit. 
No figures are published showing what 
the Jefferson County sheriff makes out 
of his office; but leading citizens, men 
who know the under-currents of county 
politics, and who have taken interest in 
public affairs, estimate his average in- 
come to be between $50,000 and $80,000 
per year. None of them thought less 
than $50,000. And this at a time when 
Birmingham, the county seat, is so 
cramped in finances that the public 
works have been starved.* 

Next to this shrievalty, the clerkships 
of the criminal and the circuit courts of 
Jefferson county are the best paying 
political jobs in the state. These are 
estimated to pay about $25,000 per year 
in fees—an amount probably as great 
or greater than that received by the 
heads of most of the manufacturing or 
mining companies in the state. By the 
simple device of docketing more cases 
than can possibly be tried at any term of 


Mecent efforts have heen made in the Legis- 
lature to put Jefferson county on a separate basis 
from the other counties. so that it might more 
easily solve not only its fee problem but its coem- 
plex tax situation: and the efforts met temporary 
defeat largely because of the opposition of the 
ore te: who are politically strong throughout the 
state. 
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court, a clerk can double 
a good share of his fees 
for docketing again, du- 
plicating subpoenas, etc. 
By such means, as well 
as by the gross bulk of 
cases, these clerkships 
become so lucrative as 
grossly to inflate their 
importance, overshadow- 
ing, as they do, the 
judgeships in the same 
court. At conventions, 
for instance, the fight 
centers around the clerk- 
ship, it being generally 
understood that the 
clerk chooses the judge. 

With regard to the 
sheriff, however, the case 
is even more serious. There the fees 
are unquestionably an incentive to un- 
necessary arrests, and the belief is 
general and freely expressed among 
Birmingham citizens that such is the 
effect. State Representative Walker 
Percy of Birmingham is authority for 
the statement that “there are more 
judges in Jefferson county, Ala., to the 
total number of people than in any other 
similarly populated area in the civilized 
world.” Unless people are abnormally 
criminal in this county (and the degree 
of abnormality would need to be very 
great), something in the system must 
bring persons to court who would be 
arrested nowhere else. Furthermore, 
the charge has been made against prac- 
tically every Jefferson county sheriff in 
the last dozen years that he has sent 
out decoys to the mining camps to. en- 
gage the workers, especially the Ne- 
eroes, in games of cards or dice on Sun- 
days, so that the sheriff's deputies might 
drop down upon them and lug the crowd 
to court. Whatever the facts may be, 
the sheriff’s force has a success in 
locating these games which is uncanny 
compared with that of an ordinary city 
policeman. For instance, on a Sunday 
last May, while I was in Birmingham, 
sixty crap shooters, thirteen of them 
white, were arrested in a single raid on 
the mining camps at Palos, Bessie, 
Pinckney City, and Blossburg. The free 
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working force is disrupted, and the “poor 
devils who can't pay for a lawyer’—to 
use a common local expression—may be 
shunted off to the convict mines.+ 

Moreover, the Alabama law gives the 
sheriff power to pass upon the sufficiency 
of the bond offered by persons under ar- 
rest; and because of the profit which the 
sheriffs make out of the county’s allow- 
ance for feeding prisoners, the incentive 
is strong to hold surety requirements 
high, and clap men into jail whose bail 
is ample. 

When a state fee system steals a man’s 
liberty it steals about all he has; but when 
officials go beyond that and take most 
of his food allowance, they have strip- 
ped him bare indeed. It is a safe esti- 
mate, that the sheriffs of the larger 
counties appropriate for themselves, 
two-thirds of the money designed by the 
state to be spent upon prisoners’ food.? 
The state auditor's report for 1910 
shows the sheriff of Jefferson county to 
have received $22,877 for feeding pris- 
oners in that year. Two-thirds of that 
would mvan a rake-off of $15,250 over 
and above fees. 

Hand in hand with this exploitation 
go jail conditions that explain why it is 
that the managers of the prison mines 
claim it takes a month for a new pris- 
oner to get “fit” after he has been held 
awaiting trial in a county lock-up. With 
a few rare exceptions, the county jails 
are unsanitary, overcrowded, crawling 
with vermin, dark, poorly ventilated, 
without facilities for bathing or exer- 
cise. A number were visited, and be- 
tween the worst type, such as found in 
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W. H. OATES, M.D. 


State prison inspector who bas been vigorous in 
cleaning up the county jails. 


Pell City and the best, as seen at Tusca- 
loosa, the city jail in Birmingham was 
authoritatively pointed out as represent- 
ing a little under the average of jails of 
the state. Conditions there may be 
summarized briefly: 


The building is two and a half stories 
high, with four tiers of seven-foot cells in a 
central cell block—forty in all. On the low- 
est tier were white men; next above them 
Negro men and boys; next up, Negro wo- 
men; and on the top tier white women (since 
removed to rooms formerly used as a hos- 
pital ward). All cells were separated from 
the small windows by an eight-foot corridor 
running round the cell block. Three sweat- 
boxes, tin-lined, stood at one ‘end. of the 


1Alabama laws play into the hands of the sher- 
{ffs. For instance, any person who on Sunday 
“engages in shooting, hunting. gaming. card play- 
ing, domino-playing, or racing,’’ whether or not 
any money is involved, breaks the criminal code 
and may be fined from $10 to $20, or imprison- 
ed. Again, “any person or persons who play or 
engage in the playing of any baseball, or foot- 
ball, or tennis, or golf on Sunday in any public 
place where people resort for such purposes is 
guilty of a misdemeanor and may be fined hetween 
$25 and $50.” Still another law provides that 
eards and dice at any public place of any kind, 
and betting at cards or dice anywhere, are against 
the code and fineable. 


2The allowance to sheriffs for feeding prisoners 
yaries from 30 to GO cents per prisoner per day 
depending upon the total number of prisoners on 
hand. In the Jefferson county jail the number fs 
usually large enongh to bring the daily allow- 
ance down to 30 cents, but that is sufficient to 
provide a handsome annual profit. In all of the 
eounty jails of the state the average daily cost 
of food per person this fall was between 7 and 


9 cents. Several years ago the warden of the Rirm- 
ingham city jail testified in open court that he 
could feed fiftv prisoners at a cost of ten cents 
a day, and from fifty to one hundred prisoners at 
from six to eight cents per day. Uis estimates 
were for three meals per day, the city jail ration. 
The county jail, on the other hand, gives but two 
meals, morning and noon, and usually has over 
250 prisoners. 

At the county jail in Anniston I found the sher- 
iff shared his rake-off with his jailer. Their pris- 
oners were fewer and the allowance is usually 
50 cents per day. Of that, the sheriff gets 20 
cents per person per day, and the jailer gets all 
he can make out of the remaining 40 cents. On 
the day I was at the jail, there were fourteen pris- 
oners, thus netting the sheriff $2.80 per day or 
$920 per year in clean cash. 

There, too, the prisoners were fed only at morn- 
ing and noon. If asked one prisoner whether they 
ever get hungry at night. “No. sir.”* he said, “we 
usually have something left over from noon.” Cold 
fat pork, potatoes in cold grease, or a_ biscuit— 
held over in a tin plate from noon till evening! 
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room. The floors were black, dirty, and 
showed no signs of regular or irregular 
cleaning; and water from the wash stands 
had overflowed the floor at one end of the 
corridor. Provision was made for four 
prisoners to sleep in each cell, and one pris- 
oner who had been in jail a month said there 
had been no change of bed-clothes in that 
time. He didn’t think there ever was. The 
blankets were vile. This prisoner said he 
preferred to sleep on the bare strap 1ron bed 
‘rather than touch any of the bed_ clothes. 
The air was hot and odorous. Prisoners 
were allowed to mingle freely in the cells 
making up their own tier; no _ recreation 
facilities were afforded; and there was no 
opportunity for exercise beyond pacing up 
and down the corridor. Attention to the 
prisoners seemed to end after the jail door 
slammed behind them. One white woman, 
for instance, showed a small bottle which she 
claimed she had filled with cocaine daily by 
friends from the outside. Outside of the cell- 
room was a hospital room which looked 
clean, especially on coming out of the jail 
proper. 

One of the most heartening factors in 
the present prison situation is the work 
to improve such conditions as these in 
the local lock-ups undertaken by the 
new state inspector of county jails and 
city prisons, Dr. W. H. Oates. His first 
move after taking office less than two 
years ago was to get more legal backing, 
and he therefore framed and got through 
a new law defining the duties and pow- 
ers of his office. The law gives him 
large latitude for the improvement of 
conditions, and he has lost no time in 
using it. Jails have been systematically 
visited, a number of them condemned 
(among them the county jail at Annis- 
ton), prisoners removed to adjacent 
counties when his orders were disre- 
garded, some of the more flagrant un- 
sanitary conditions cleaned up as a be- 
ginning of complete renovation, and a 
system of monthly reports from jailers 
to the state inspector’s office instituted. 
All this has not been done without op- 
position, however, and opposition of 
stich strength that it is likely to be crip- 
pled unless the citizens of Alabama rally 
on quick call to the support of a cour- 
ageous officer who is doing his duty. 

This house cleaning of local prisons, 
coupled with the advances of the juve- 
nile court, as described by Mr. Mc- 
Kelway, with the abandonment of the 
convict-operation by the largest employ- 
ing corporation in the district, with the 
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interest taken in the Georgia system of 
public road-building for confirmed crim- 
inals, with the demonstration of reforma- 
tory methods by Sam Daily, and, finally, 
with the crystallization of public wrath 
against the shackled street gangs and 
the fee system, are the big hopeful ele- 
ments in the situation. 

Alabama is not alone in clinging to 
methods which had their justification in 
the conditions under which peace and 
order had to be preserved in the mid- 
dle ages, and which made shift fairly 
well when transplanted to agricultural 
regions in this country. But there are 
special reasons which aggravate the sit- 
tation in this Southern state. 

Over the door leading into the county 
jail at Anniston the jailer’s children had 
last summer innocently pinned in three- 
inch letters the word “Welcome.” Be- 
hind their play lay the whole grim sit- 
uation I have described. It is to the 
economic interest of everybody concern- 
ed—deputies, sheriffs, court clerks, 
jailers, coal, lumber, and _ turpentine 
companies, county, and state—to have 
men arrested and to keep them in cus- 
tody. The sheriff and his men are paid 
a fee for every arrest; it is money in 
the sheriff’s pocket if he refuses the 


man’s bond; more money, the more 
prisoners are lodged and _ fed in 
jail, and the more days they are 


kept there; the continuing of cases 
from one term to the next, the piling 
up of red tape and court fees play in 
with this profit in the food bill; the 
greater the number of convictions and 
sentences to labor camps and the larger 
the sentences, the greater the profit of 
such companies as get convicts for less 
than they have to pay for free labor: 
the greater the profit of county, the 
greater the prison fund which the sheriffs 
can raise for more fees, more prisoners, 
more profits, more funds, till the tale 
grows sick in the telling. 

Courts and jails and prison systems 
are warped out of their right functions 
when they are counted on and expected 
to produce revenue. They rightly be- 
long in the department of justice—or, 
if you will, of moral health—not the 
department of taxation or public finance 
nor as feeders for political pork barrels. 
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PERSONALITY A SOCIAL PRODUCT AND FORCE 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Persons have always been God’s first 
chosen means for fulfilling his purposes. 
Upon them the selection, use, and effi- 
cacy of all other instrumentalities de- 
pend. This primacy of personality is 
everywhere asserted in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. In the persons of 
law-givers and prophets Jehovah revealed 
himself as clearly, if not more closely, 
to men, as by the words they wrote or 
spoke. 

In the New Testament the incarnation 
is God’s own emphasis upon personality 
as a prime social force. His love for 
the world, wise enough to choose from 
all possible choices and great enough to 
make the last sacrifice, could suggest no 
higher instrumentality for his loving 
service. So, first of all, God gave all 
that he was for us, all that he could 
be to us, in the person of his Son. And 
nothing that he does for us or gives us, 
apart from himself, can be compared 
with what Jesus is to us. No pardon of 
sin, no salvation of the soul, no heaven 
hereafter that can be conceived of apart 
from him who is our Brother, Saviour, 
and Life can measure the Christian’s 
‘““inspeakable gift.” For every other 
gift “without the giver is bare.” 

For Christianity was born with him 
in his manger, it appeared among men 
when he “became flesh and dwelt among 
us,” it died with him on his cross, it 
was buried with him in his sealed se- 
pulcher, it was resurrected when he 
arose from the dead, it has been going 
into all the world since he has been 
with us always, it has been achieving its 
ascendency ever since he ascended on 
high. Christianity is Christ. And the 
old Christ-life is still lived as personally 
as ever before, if not more so. After 
twenty centuries each one of us has the 
opportunity of knowing Christ better 
than any generation which has preceded 
our own. Jor through all these ages 
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he has been drawing nearer, out of his- 
tory into experience, out of the letter 
into life, out of creeds into deeds, out 
of criticism into reality, even out of the 
Bible and the Church into the daily 
walks and work of the world—its cus- 
toms and laws, its government admin- 
istration, its justice and charities, its in- 
stitutions and agencies, its commerce and 
labor, its literature and art, and all the 
relationships and movements of our 
lives. 

If the Church is still his shrine, the 
whole world is his sphere. The Good 
Shepherd still says, “I know mine own, 
and mine own know me.” But he also 
reminds those who claim him for them- 
selves alone, “other sheep I have, which 
are not of this fold; them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice; and 
they shall become one flock, one shep- 
herd.” So the life of the Lord is lived 
out in the open, where it belongs, with 
the stars and the green earth, with the 
trees and the common soil, with every 
other living thing which God has made, 
so that every one who seeks may find 
him, and in him live, and move, and have 
his being. 


CHOICE OF MEN AS MEANS 

He who was thus given and gave him- 
self to us, from all possible choices of 
agencies for the fulfillment of his mis- 
sion, chose men and women as his first 
means. Ilis first public act was to call 
men to be with him and to help him. 
Following the determination of the rulers 
to reject him when he felt the greatest 
need of help to finish his work, “He 
called his disciples; and he chose from 
them twelve, whom also he named apos- 
tles, that he might send them 
forth to preach, and to have authority.” 

Persons, then, are God's first and chief 
means. He chose them before. and has 
used them beyond, organization, ritual, 
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code, or book. He has made the effi- 
ciency of all those other means depend 
upon his chosen persons, however much 
he made them depend upon these other 
means. 

What is it in the human personality 
that is thus first chosen and most used 
in religious and social work? Was it 
any one thing, or any certain character- 
istics, that he chose in them to the ex- 
clusion of all else that pertained to them? 
Was it only John’s heart, and Peter’s 
zeal, and Andrew’s brotherliness, and 
Paul's intellect and learning that he 
chose for his service? Is there anything 
to be discovered in these men that he 
did not choose for his use? He had 
need for all they were or could become. 
The whole manhood of each man was 
required for every service he was called 
upon to render. All that each of them 
was appears in everything they did or 
said or wrote. Our personality, there- 
fore, as chosen and used for service, con- 
sists of all that we are or can be. He 
whose own self we need has use for noth- 
ing less than our whole selves. The whole 
man is his choice. 


WHAT IS COMMON TO ALL 


~ He chooses also for highest and great- 
est use what there is in each one of us 
that is common to all. As it is his own 
capacity “to be touched in all points like 
as we are” that enables him to touch us 
all, so we touch men the best with his 
power who can be touched the most by 
human need. The number of points 
which we have in common with men and 
at which we touch our fellows measures 
our practical and efficient service in most 
lines of Christian usefulness. 

We are apt to forget this law of se- 
lection and service in our not altogether 
unselfish ambition to be distinct from 
and to be distinguished above others. 
Although there are undoubtedly place 
and use for the characteristics which do 
distinguish one from another—an Elijah 
from an Elisha, an Amos from an Isaiah, 
a John from a Matthew, a Paul from a 
Peter, a Chrysostom from an Augustine, 
a St. Francis from a St. Bernard, an 
Erasmus from a Luther, a Wychf from 
a Wesley, a Spurgeon from a Shaftes- 
bury, a Moody from a Phillips Brooks— 
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yet, however much a man seems to be 
used because he differs, his larger use- 
fulness is to be seen in the fact that he 
has more in common with men. That 
really distinguishes men—the truly great 
from the actually small. A greater pro- 
portion of our common human nature 
makes a greater man for the divine Spirit 
to dwell in and work through. Person- 
ality is a larger instrumentality than pe- 
culiarity. The Son of Man was dis- 
tinct from men in having everything in 
common with them, except sin. That 
which distinguished him from them 
allied him to them. He set himself 
apart to God by “taking part” with men 
(Hebrews, ii. 11-18). His sanctification 
was consecration to service: “For their 
sakes I sanctify myself” (John xvii. 19)- 

Such is the distinction we should seek 
if we would be used by. him. Having 
in us the most that is common to others 
distinguishes us the best in Christ’s work 
for men. In the light of the incarnation 
the most human is the most divine. In 
Christian experience, the more the di- 
vine possesses us for use, the more our 
humanity develops in service. In doing 
anything with us the Spirit makes more 
of us. The use God makes of a man en- 
larges his manhood for further service. 
Manhood, womanhood, and childhood 
are, then, ie means of ministry, to 
which God prefers none other, than 
which he uses none more. 


REINCARNATING THE DIVINE IN THE HUMAN 


There is something like a reincarna- 
tion in a godly life. The Word _ be- 
comes flesh again in every one whose 
human nature has become a partaker of 
the divine and dwells on earth among 
men in every such life. Christian char- 
acter is another and better Holy Land. 
Paul, the toiler and the sufferer, seemed 
to himself to be the scene for the re-en- 
actment of his Lord’s life and work be- 
fore the eyes of men. He is “made a spec- 
tacle’—a place for seeing, the stage of a 
theater—“unto the world and to angels 
and to men” (1 Cor. 4:9). What is best 
shown forth in the world is, therefore, 
most wrought into some one’s experi- 
ence. This thought may well comfort 
us all, but especially those whose mission 
seems to consist only in bearing and 
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being. They, too, are doers. Bearing is 
letting God act upon you and in your 
stead. To be wrought upon by hin 
may be the greatest work for him. 
When laid aside and seemingly doing 
nothing, one possibly may be doing the 
most. What he tells us in darkness may 
be spoken in light, what is heard in the 
ear may be proclaimed upon the house- 
tops. The “shut-in” may “show forth.” 
As we need what others may be to us 
more than anything they can do for us 
or give to us, so others need what we 
can be to them more than anything we 
possess that we can part with. What the 
parent is to the child does more for it 
than anything he can give to it. The 
child more surely becomes what the par- 
ent is than anything he says or does to 
make the little one what he desires him 
to be. The poor, the neglected or self- 
neglectful, the sinning or unfortunate 
all need what we are more than what we 
have. “Not alms but a friend,” is the 
motto of modern philanthropy. Spiritual 
friendship is rarer, yet more needed than 
alms or even preaching. It costs more 
to be something to others than to give 
almest anything we have to them. But 
being measures doing. Character is the 
fulcrum for accomplishment. We can 
really do for others no more spiritually 
than we are willing to be to them. 
This thought, that the Lord Jesus 
finds in our lives a place in which to 
live his own life again before men and 
angels, is most suggestively and beauti- 
fully wrought out in the poem of a con- 
temporary writer which has in it much of 
the realistic mysticism of the medieval 
hymn-writers.? 
But O my soul, as I thy gool 
And evil ways explore, 
f seem to see the Christ in thee, 
His earthly life live o’er, 
Thou art another Holy Land 
(Ah, holy mightst thou be!) 


The olden joys and griefs of Christ 
Repeat themselves in thee. 


No longing for His coming, 
No greeting Him with scorn, 

No mountain for His praying, 
No sea by tempest torn; 

No cheer of friend, no wrath of foe, 
From manger to the tree, 

But finds its faithful counterpart, 
Mysterious heart, in thee. 

1Wortman, RNLIQUES OF THE CHRIST. 
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Scarcely more definite and explicit are 
describe his own in- 
carnation and life upon earth than those 
in which he declares our union with 
him, and in which the apostles recog- 
nized his union with us. “Ye in me, 
and I in you,” is the mystical message 
of his consciousness and ours (Jolin xiv. 
19-23). “It is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me,” is Paul’s response 
(Gal. ii. 20). And John, who leaned 
upon his bosom, whispers, “We abide in 
him and he in us” (John iv. 4, 12-17). 
The counterparts to his life in our ex- 
perience are wonderfully close and real, 
as they are suggestive ta us by those 
who live closest to him. He is said to 
be “formed” in us at our regeneration 
as at his. birth; we “suffer” and are 
“crucified” with him, “die” and are 
“buried” with him; we are “risen” and 
“glorified” with him, It reads like the 
repetition of the gospels of the letter 
in the book of his people’s life. In 
Christian experience there is a continu- 
ous reproduction of the life of Christ. 
It is a perpetual incarnation. The Word 
becomes flesh as faith becomes life, as 
creed becomes deed. Christ is recog- 
nized as dwelling among men in no way 
so soon or so surely as in the Christian’s 
life. 

The continuation of his work in and 
through ours is also implied. The pref- 
ace to the Books of the Acts of the 
Apostles (Acts i. 1) implies that its 
real title should be the Book of His Acts. 
It was Peter who took the lame man 
by the right hand at the beautiful gate 
and raised him up. But when he and 
John went to their own company they 
prayed “while thow stretchest forth thy 
hand to heal” (Acts iv. 30). “Accord- 
ing to the working of his power,” Paul 
declares himself to have been made a 
minister (Eph. iii. 7), and describes him- 
self as “striving” to accomplish the ends 
of his ministry “according to his work- 
ing, which worketh in me mightily” 
(Golsinzg). “IMabored,?*said“hemeyet 
not I, but the grace of God which was 
with me” (1 Cor. xv. 10). Our own sal- 
vation as that of others we “work out,” 
“for it is God who worketh in you both 
to will and to work” (Phil, ii. 12, 13). 
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This wonderful change in Africa, bringing 
light out of darkness, removing superstition 
and cruelty, unyoking the woman from the 
plow, taking the witch from the stake, loosen- 
ing the chains of the slave, and changing the 
slave-catcher into a brother—who did it? 
Who did it? There are two different names 
given to him. Sometimes he is named God, 
sometimes he is named David Livingstone; 
God is in him, sending him; and if Living- 
stone with God in him is there, then God is 
working in this marvelous and mighty change.1 


A CORPORATE PERSONALITY 


But the apostles’ thought goes fur- 
ther than identifying Christ with the in- 
dividual Christian only. They suggest 
that God effects greater results through 
us unitedly than any one of us, apart 
from others, can accomplish, however 
wholly consecrated one may be, or how- 
ever much in common with men and God 
one may have. Paul declares that ‘‘we 
all attain unto the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a fullgrown man.” In thus em- 
phasizing “we all,’ instead of each one 
of us, he gives the suggestion of all 
coming together into one; of the putting 
together of all that we are into a com- 
mon life—all our hearts into one greater 
heart, all our little lives into one larger 
life. Moreover, he speaks of us as “fitly 
framed and knit together.” Each is de- 
pendent for the supply of what is neces- 
sary to all upon being “joined” to every 
other. ‘All the body”—to which he lik- 
ened us when we thus grow together— 
increases and is built up in its common 
life and love, “according to the working 
in cue measure of each several part.” 
What “we all” are, when thus merged 
and blended together into “a fullgrown 
man,” is a great common life made up 
of many lives, a corporate personality 
consisting of many personalities. It is 
like the body of one great person. Paul 
calls it “His body.” Addressing the Co- 
rinthian Christians he reminds them and 
us of what they and we really are, ‘Now 
ye are the body of Christ, and members 
each in his part” (Compare Eph. iv. 12- 
16 and I Cor..xii. 12-27). 

This then is the grandest definition of 
the ideal and function of the Church and 
also the most practical conception of its 


Dr. Alexander MeKenzie before the Atmeriean 
Board of Comumissivvers fur Foreigu Missious, 
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mission among men. It is all of us grow- 
ing together into “a fullgrown man’’; 
becoming “his body,” the fulness of him 
that filleth all in all”; living, loving, and 
laboring among men, “unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
His personality and ours in one; his 
spirit in our lives, his mind in our 
thought, his heart beating in our hearts, 
his eyes looking through ours, our hands 
in his pierced hands lifting like one 
hand, our feet going about as his, doing 
good; this is “the Church which is his 
body,” something like a divine-human 
personality again on earth, dwelling and 
working in every community. 

This definition in the letter is not 
larger than that which we may read in 
life's need of the Church's ministry. 
What men needed it be, that its found- 
er meant it to be. They need it to be 
among the sinning, suffering, struggling, 
sorrowing, aspiring, despairing people of 
today what he was among such when 
he “dwelt among us” in the body. We 


_need the Church to be his visible repre- 


sentative among us, the manifestation 
of his presence in our midst, the medium 
of his ministry to us; to be what he 
was and is to us all, to express what 
he feels and thinks for us all, to do what 
he did and would do for us all. The 
personal, organized, and unified ministry 
which the world needs of the Church, 
and the Church was meant to fulfil in the 
world, is all included in this definition— 
“His body.” 


THE SOCIAL EMPHASIS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


This Scriptural idea of each individual 
life in its personal relation to Christ and 
fellow men is remarkably substantiated, 
illustrated, and applied in many particu- 
lars by the modern view of the social 
nature of personality. Modern psy- 
chology traces our very selfhood to what 
others have contributed to us or done 
for us. 

Self-consciousness is our most per- 
sonal possession. It comes nearer being 
our very self than anything else we pos- 
sess. It has been taken for granted to 
be something for which we are indebted 
to God and our own natures and not to 
others. But those who are gaining new 
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and deeper insight into child psychology 
assure us that even our self-consciousness 
is due in such part to others that it can- 
not be accounted for apart from them. 
Thus Professor Royce, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, writing of the development of 
self-consciousness in'the infant child, in- 
forms us: 


As early as the second month it dis- 
tinguishes its mother’s or nurse’s touch in 
the dark. This is the child’s very first step 
toward a sense of the qualities which dis- 
tinguish persons the ego (that is, the 
[) and the alter (that is, the other) are thus 
born together . . . are thus essentially 
social. My sense of myself grows by imi- 
tation of you, and my sense of yourself grows 
in terms of my sense of myself. 


Prof. J. Mark Baldwin. of Johns Hop- 
kins University, after quoting these and 
other opinions of Professor Royce, sums 
up and adopts them in these words :? 

The essence of the theory is that the child 
gets his material for the personality sense 
from persons around him by imitation. So 


that his growing sense of self is constantly 
behind his growing sense of others. 


ROUNDING TO A SEPARATE SELF 


Tennyson long anticipated these scien- 
tific conclusions of the psychologists in 
his seer-like insight into the developing 
self so beautifully described in these 
well-known lines: 

The baby new to earth and sky 

What time his tender palm is prest 


Against the circle of the breast, 
Has never thought that “this is I.” 


But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of “I” and “me,” 
And finds “I am not what I see, 

And other than the things I touch.” 


So rounds he to a separate mind 
From whence clear memory may begin, 
As through the frame that binds him in 
His isolation grows defined. 


This use may lie in blood and breath, 
Which else were fruitless of their due, 
Had man to learn himself anew 

Beyond the second birth of death.’ 


SOCIAL SOURCES OF SELFHOOD 


For our use of the very faculties upon 
which our self-development depends we 
are as dependent upon others as we are 
for our birth and self-consciousness. We 


Raldwin, Soctan axD Ermrcan TNTERPRETATION 
OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, Chapters 1 and 2. 
’Tennyson, IN MEMOxnIAM, XLY. 
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could not teach ourselves to talk unless 
we heard the speech of others. The only 
reason why those born deaf are mute is 
that they have not heard others. speak, 
and so do not put their own vocal organs 
to use. 

Schools and all other educational 
means and agencies are made possible 
only by the co-operation of many. To 
educate each child, the state or church 
or private agencies invest personal and 
financial resources, and teachers and pu- 
pils co-operate. The university is the 
universal life helping the individual to 
share the experience and achievement 
of the race. 

Dr. William T. Harris, one of our 
greatest national commissioners of edu- 
cation, has given us our best definition 
of education in these memorable words: 

Social life is the realization of ideal man 
in a far higher sense than the life of the 
mere individual realizes it. Thinking, reason, 
a rational moral will, a religious culture in 
the soul are not of the particular man, but 
they are the ideal of the species and denote 
the ascent of the individual into the species. 
This is not a loss of the individuality, but a 
deepening of individuality into personality, 
which is the unique phenomenon found in 
social science. 


In effect he defines culture to be the 
rise of the individual into the life of the 
species. That is, we are educated only 
as we let another individual, age, or race 
into our lives. For the uneducated per- 
son is the one who is shut up to his own 
little experience and observation, who 
starts all over again by himself alone, 
just as though no one had lived before 
him and no one were living about him. 
But as we let the experience. and obser- 
vation, the successes and failures, the 
knowledge and aspiration of others into 
ourselves, back goes our sky-line, out 
goes our horizon, greater grows the 
world in which we live, and larger is our 
own life. 

Professor Baldwin’s conclusions are 
therefore sound: 

Man is not a person who stands up in his 
isolated majesty, meanness, passion, or hu- 
mility, and sees, hits, worships, fights, or 
overcomes another man, who does the op- 
posite things to him so that he can 


be considered a unit. On the contrary. a man 
is a social outcome rather than a social unit. 
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He is always, in his greatest part, also some 
one else. Social acts of his—that is, acts 
which may not prove anti-social—are his be- 
cause they are society’s first; otherwise he 
would not have learned them nor have any 
tendency to do them. Everything that he 
learns is copied, reproduced, assimilated from 
his fellows. When he acts quite privately, it 
is always with a boomerang in his hand; and 
every use he makes of his weapon leaves 
its indelible impression both upon the other 
and upon him. 


CULTURE A SOCIAL OBLIGATION 


If all this be true, then education is a 
debt, culture an obligation, which. can 
only be honestly discharged by turning 
back into the common life the best results 
of what others have made it possible for 
us to acquire. He or she who appropri- 
ates the self-development acquired 
through education solely to himself or 
herself, who thus takes as much out of 
others and gives as little back as possi- 
ble, dishonestly misappropriates what 
was given for another purpose. For 
neither the family nor the Church, 
neither the state nor private endowments 
provide educational advantages for ex- 
clusively personal use. The service of 
others or of the public is expected of 
every one whom others educate. And 
there is no self-educated person, as there 
is no “self-made” man. Those who think 
they have made themselves generally 
worship their maker. 


BALANCE BETWEEN CULTURE AND SACRIFICE 


Selfhood rounds itself out by service. 
It culminates in offering the highest ex- 
pression of our best selves to others. 
Self-sacrifice in service is really, there- 
fore, self-development. Phillips Brooks 
has given us the finest balance between 
these two apparently opposite, but actu- 
ally supplemental, elements of a normal 
life: 

And so these two, self-culture and self- 
sacrifice, both present themselves as true and 
pressing duties of a human existence. No 
man has any right to contemplate the life 
before him, no man has any right to be liv- 
ing at any moment of his life, unless he 
knows himself to be doing all that he can 
to develop his soul and: make it shine with 
its peculiar luster in the firmament of exist- 
ence. And no man has a right to be living 
at any moment unless he is also casting him- 
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self away and entering into the complete and 
devoted service of his fellow men. In order 
to cultivate himself more completely, the man 
is to sacrifice himself more completely. In 
order to sacrifice himself more completely, 
he is to cultivate himself more completely. 
These two great principles of existence will 
only come into harmony with one another 
in mutually administering to one another, as 
they pour themselves out together and mingle 
with one another, and find themselves a part 
of the great plan of God. Self-culture and 
self-sacrifice—these two have been the great 
inspiring forces of existence in all ages, in 
every land. 


LIVES HIDDEN TO REAPPEAR 


If he who reads shrinks back from 
this as from self-extinction, he should 
listen to what the apostle Paul said to 
those who were long ago overheard mur- 
muring, “This is to die.” “Yes,” replied 
the apostle, “ye are dead, and your life is 
hid with Christ in God. When Christ 
who is our life shall appear, then shall 
ye also appear with him in glory.” Thus 
all the great servants of God and men 
have disappeared in the hidden life; 
Moses to deliver Israel from Egypt, 
Elijah to save Israel from Ahab, Paul 
himself to turn to the Gentiles, David 
Livingstone to heal “the open sore of 
the world” in the dark continent of Af- 
rica, Florence Nightingale to assuage 
the horrors of war as the angel of the 
battlefield, John Howard to deliver the 
captives from the dungeons of Europe, 
Lord Shaftesbury to do justice to Eng- 
land's working men, women, and chil- 
dren in the factory acts, Lincoln to save 
the union which could not exist “half 
free and half slave.” But these all re- 
appear in the glory of our saved country, 
of England’s industrial democracy, of 
furled battle-flags, and in the rising of 
“the sun of righteousness with healing 
in his wings” over all lands and peoples. 
Time enough, then, for us to reappear 
from our hidden life when Christ ap- 
pears in the glory of what we are work- 
ing with him to achieve. 

[TimIs IS TWH THIRD OF PROFESSOR TAYLOR'S 
SERIES ON RELIGION IN SociraL AcTION, wiier 
ARE RUNNING SEMI-MONTITLY IN ‘TUE SiVRVEY 
THROUGHOUT THN MEN AND RELIGION CAMPALGN, 
PReEVIOCS ARTICLES WERE: IT, LIFE AND RELIGION, 
DeceMBer 2; TI, Tire WeMan VPownr oFf View, 


DECEMBER 16. ON January 20 IS SUBIECT WILDL 
BE: CALL AND EQUIPMENT FOR SociaL Services.) 
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FEDERAL COMMISSION ON 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The committee which on December 
30 presented the communication to Pres- 
ident Tait suggesting the appointment of 
a Federal Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations was received at the White House 
with expressions of interest and sympa- 
thy. Press dispatches sent out from 
Washington indicated that it is entirely 
possible that the president will embody 
the proposal in one of his post-holiday 
messages to Congress. Commissioner 
Neill of the Federal Bureau of Labor 
has expressed himself as wholly in sym- 
pathy with the constructive program of 
inquiry proposed, and it has received 
substantial endorsement elsewhere. The 
following editorial is from the Chicago 
Tribune of January 5: 


Miss Addams, Rabbi Wise of New York, 
and a number of America’s leading students 
and workers in the sociological held have 
made an admirable proposal to the president. 
It is that he recommend to Congress the 
creation of a commission to study the rela- 
tions of employers and employes under pres- 
ent conditions of commerce and _ industry. 
Miss Addams suggested that this commission 
should compare the rules and records of 
trade unions and employers’ associations in 
their relation to each other, the condition of 
the trades in which unions are strong and 
those in which the labor has not been or- 
ganized, to examine into the methods and 
resources of the state and federal labor 
bureaus to improve their work, and to make 
exhaustive study into the practicability and 
working principles of schemes of economic 
government such as the trade legislation in 
the cloak, suit, and skirt industry; the joint 
arbitration board which in New York con- 
trols the building industry; the Wisconsin 
industrial commission, the Canadian indus- 
trial disputes acts, and the minimum-wage 
board work in Australia and the recently 
established similar board in England. 

It also was suggested that the commission 
should consider the trend of legislation and 
judicial decision touching the status and 
rights of labor and report upon the cost of 
strikes. 

It is highly desirable that such a broad 
investigation be undertaken. Public opinion 
is active but uncertain for lack of firm 
footing of facts. There is no question that 
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radical discontent is growing in the wage- 
earning class, and the causes of this growth 
should be searched out. The commission re- 
port will not bring about the millenium, but it 
will do much to enlighten us and crystallize 
wise action. 


The communication to the president 
was drafted as a result of a series of 
conferences held in New York during 
December. The first conference was 
called at a time when the great bulk of 
comment provoked by the McNamara 
confessions was that of reproach, be- 
trayal, and condemnation. The need 
felt by this group of representative 
Americans for more facts on the larger 
bearings of the situation, more light and 
less heat, projected itself ultimately into 
an appeal for further information 
through the appointment of a [ederal 
Commission on Industrial Relations. 
In this recommendation there was com- 
plete unanimity. The communication 
was published in Tur Survey for De- 
cember 30, together with the signatures 
of the group of business men, church- 
men, lawyers, and social workers who 


had taken part in the conferences. The 
conventions reported on pages 1582- 
1587 were meeting in Washington 


at the time the communication was pre- 
sented to the president and _ several 
university men of national standing in 
sociology and economics attached their 
names to the recommendations. The 
additional signers include: 


; ae E. Barnett [Johns Hopkins Univers- 

ity]. 

T. N. Carver [Harvard University]. 
Garrett Droppers [Williams College]. 
Irving Fisher [Yale University]. 

Ernst Freund [University of Chicago]. 

J. W. Jenks [Cornell University]. 

Alvin S. Johnson [Leland Stanford Univer- 

sity]. 

S. N. Patten [University of Pennsylvania}. 
Edward A. Ross [University of Wiscon- 

sin]. 

W. F. Willcox [Cornell University]. 

Jane Addams [Headworker, Hull House, 

Chicago]. " é 
Mary Kingshury Simkhovitch [Greenwich 

House, New York]. 
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MINNESOTA INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY CONFERENCE 


An Industrial Safety Conference was 
held at St. Paul and Minneapolis, De- 
cember 7-9, under the joint auspices of 
the Minnesota Bureau of Labor, Indus- 
tries and Commerce, and the Minneso- 
ta Employers’ Association. Approxi- 
mately 350 employers, the state and in- 
surance company factory inspectors, the 
municipal elevator inspectors, working- 
men, and many of the general public at- 
tended the various meetings. 

From the first meeting, called to order 
by Philip Herzog, president of the Min- 
nesota Employers’ Association, until the 
last, interest increased. Stereopticon 
lectures on safety devices, by Messrs. 
Price, Young, West, and Van Schaack, 
showed several hundred guards that have 
proved effective and practical by use. The 
address by R. C. Richards on Enthusiasm 
for Safety ; How can we get it? related in 
graphic language the organization of em- 
ployes’ committees on the Northwestern 
Railroad ik? :) sYouns and ‘CAw. Price 
also described the methods used by their 
companies to train employes in safety, 
and one of the most hopeful results of 
the conference was a determination on 
the part of the leading Minnesota em- 
ployers to proceed along these lines. 

A conference on factory inspection re- 
sulted in a permanent association, to be 
composed of state, municipal, and insur- 
ance company inspectors, for the pur- 
pose of improving factory inspection 
methods and standards. The association 
will meet periodically to discuss specific 
inspection problems. It will be strictly 
a working association—as contrasted 
. with an agitative—and will tend to 
strengthen the various staffs. Among 
the visitors at the conference were Mr. 
Cameron of the Safety Committee of the 
American Foundry Company, Mr. Rob- 
inson, safety. inspector of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and member of the 
company’s Safety Committee; and Mr. 
‘Crownhart, chairman of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission. 

The keynote of the gathering was 
struck by Mr. Richards in his opening 
remarks, when he said: 


One thing that we are paying too much 
attention to in this safety movement is things. 
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We do not pay enough attention to the men 
who are going to operate the things. Get 
the right kind of men to run your machines 
and the right kind of men to run your trains. 
Too many are running machines and too 
many are running trains who ought to be 
clerks, and wice versa. 


While no speaker overlooked the im- 
portance of guards, safe construction, 
and careful maintenance of equipment, 
and the stereoptican addresses were de- 
voted primarily to this aspect of the 
subject, every speaker emphasized the 
importance of enthusiasm, knowledge, 
and co-operation on the part of the em- 
ployes as fundamental to success in a 
safety movement. Said Mr. Richards in 
another part of his address: 


The whole idea of our safety movement is 
cooperation with the men. If we cannot get 
them to cooperate towards safety, nothing 
can be done in the way of reducing acci- 
dents. We must have their cooperation. You 
can put up the signs, put the guards on the 
machines, and do anything else that you 
please, but unless the men are interested you 
won’t accomplish much. But you get the 
men enthusiastic and have them devise and 
install your guards and your movement will 
succeed. Once your work is organized it 
takes less time to prevent an accident than 
it does to report it. 


A RIOT OF WRONGDOING 
IN NEW YORK’S PRISONS 


“A riot of management, waste, and 
wrongdoing” are the findings of the com- 
mission appointed by Governor John A. 
Dix to investigate the Republican ad- 
ministration of New York's state pris- 
ons during the last ten years. The 
report of the commission, made public 
after some delay last. week, singles out 
particular individuals for accusation and 
declares that 


as the evidence of the examination has indi- 
cated that there has heen a constant defiance 
of the statutes and frequent violation of the 
penal law, the commissioners recommend 
that the report be submitted to the consider- 
ation of the attorney-general. 


More important than the personal 
aspects of the findings is the conclusion 
of the commissioners, William Church 
Osborn, George E. Van Kennen, and 
John D. McMahon, that 


prison industries have not had a fair chance 
in this state. If managed under the superin- 
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tendent of prisons by such a man as would 
ordinarily be employed to conduct a business 
of $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 a year they would 
give better results. It is possible that they 
would make the prison system self-support- 
ing. 


New York’s three prisons are Sing Sing, 
Clinton, and Auburn. The report con- 
tinues: 


Of a possible market to the state and 
municipal departments of not less than $20,- 
000,000 per annum, the prison industries with 
the free labor of 4,400 men and no overhead 
charges, except supervision, have supplied 
less than $1,000,000 per annum. With an 
ample field for labor, prison industry has 
paid only 15% per cent of the cost of 
prisoners’ maintenance. The failure to fill the 
orders open to the prison industries keeps 
a third of the prisoners in absolute idle- 
ness. Those who are given work are occu- 
pied much less than the legal working day 
and are allowed to idle away most of their 
time at that. We believe that the prison 
industries must continue to be unsatisfactory 
until the more profitable industries are ex- 
tended and additional facilities are provided 
for the employment of the idle convict popu- 
lation and the work of each convict is so 
arranged under the present statutory condi- 
tions that his efforts will be of the highest 
efficiency from the point of view of pro- 
duction. 

As usual in such a case, wrongdoing has 
gone hand in hand with mismanagement and 
waste. Thus, the superintendent of indus- 
tries at Sing Sing, John P. Powers, whose 
connection with the prison was severed re- 
cently, uniformly violated the law by open- 
ing bids in private, communicating the con- 
tents to favored bidders, and relaxing the 
specifications in their interest. He has di- 
verted to the industries moneys appropriated 
for maintenance. the werden concurring. He 
has paid out-lawed and 
unauthorized bills. He 
and others have repeat- 
edly used prison labor 
and prison material for 
private purposes. He has 
been absent over one- 
third of the time besides 
his vacations, and has in- 
cluded such items as a 
trip to Europe in his 
travelling expenses, which 
have averaged over $700 
per year. A contract for 
royalties in connection 
with the dump cart busi- 
ness at Sing Sing has 
cost the state $7,500 a 
year, and the surrounding 
facts make the last des- 
tination of those funds a 
question. . . 
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facilities shows that a saving perhaps of 
$2,000,000 can .be had by a reconsideration 
of the scheme in contemplation at the present 
time. The superintendent of state prisons in- 
forms us that he now has a separate cell for 
each prisoner, so that we cannot feel the 
urgency of expending $3,000,000 or more on 
this department when the other custodial de- 
partments of lunacy and charities are in 
dire stress for housing their wards. 

While the investigation was confined 
primarily to business methods, the com- 
missioners say they incidentally found 
conditions of discipline to be “incredibly 
lax,” particularly at Clinton and Sing 
Sing, 

Lax discipline is the direct cause, also, of 
the many murderous assaults and the revolt- 
ing crimes which have occurred at the in- 
stitutions mentioned. A great number of con- 
victs secure materials from which to manu- 
facture knives. A more effective supervision 
would have prevented a number of serious 
attacks upon prisoners and officers, with 
knives and firearms, which have taken place 
in the past. This lack of discipline has im- 
peded an effective operation of the shops and 
has had a demoralizing effect upon the popu- 
lation. 


CLEANING UPA 
CITY’S BEDROOM 


Plainfield is one of the many New 
Jersey ‘towns “within an hour” of New 
York that have come to be looked upon 
in Manhattan as places where its busi- 
ness men go home to sleep. But Plain- 
field has demonstrated recently that it is 
a city on its own account, with problems 
like those of the greater city and with a 
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sincere desire to recognize and meet those 
problems. The demonstration took the 
-form of a public welfare exhibit that 
had its origin in the chance circumstance 
that the local Charity Organization Sv- 
ciety was unable to respond with adequate 
facts and figures when invited to send 
an exhibit of its work to the county fair 
in October. This lack of material 
awakened the society to a sense of the 
lack of public knowledge and _ public 
interest in local problems and resources. 
Out of a population of not far from 
30,000, it was found that only one 
thousand, and the same one thousand in 
all cases, were contributing to the vari- 
ous movements for improving social con- 
ditions. Ignorance of local conditions 
was felt to be the cause, and the society 
in co-operation with the anti-tuberculosis 
society formed a committee of whicia 
William M. Wherry, Jr, was chairmaa 
and Hugh F. Fox, president of the board 
of trustees, was a member. This com- 
mittee set about collecting the facts and 
preparing to present them to the pub- 
lic. Within a month the ground floor 
of a factory in the business district was 
rented and a public exhibit was installed. 
The chamber of commerce, churches, 
and press announced the exhibit, factory 
managers advertised it among their 
workers, and delivery wagons and street 
cars carried posters heralding it. For 
four days it was thronged with visitors. 
As far as publicity and public support 
went it was a success. 
LOCAL 
COLOR 

‘All the local movements contributed. 
Exhibits from the National Consumers’ 
League, the New York Milk Commit- 
tee, the Pennsylvania Anti-tuberculosis 
and Housing Associations, and the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation furnished back- 
grounds for the local material. Local 
charts recorded the fact that though in 
the last thirty years the work of the 
health department and other factors 
have cut the death rate from tubercu- 
losis from twenty-nine per 10,000 to 
fifteen per 10,000, it yet appears in I9II 
as the second great cause of death in 
Plainfield. At present there is hospital 
accommodation for a very limited number 
of tubercular patients, but an excellent 
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model was shown of Bonnie Burn San- 
atorium at New Providence, N. J. which 
is to be available soon for Plainfiel- 
patients. Native genius composed an 
educational alphabet on the subject of 
tuberculosis which was posted in large 
type around the upper half of the wall. 

The booth of the visiting nurses’ asso- 
ciation showed that though Plainfield has 
three nurses, one of them especially as- 
signed to school inspection, it has no den- 
tal clinic nor even a diet kitchen, and the 
nurses’ work is seriously handicapped by 
these lacks. The King’s Daughters 
showed photographs of their old day 
nursery and plans for their new one as 
well as photographs of their summer 
camp, where 1281 children were enter- 
tained in 1911. There are four play- 
grounds connected with the Plainfield 
public schools and one large play 
field in the country district, and the daily 
attendance at these grounds last summer 
was almost 600 children. Incidentally 
the interest of the school children has 
been bespoken for the exhibit by a prize 
offered by a member of the committee 
for the best descriptive essay. As there 
is no local society for the prevention of 
cruelty to children, the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society has a special children’s sec- 
retary, Mabelle C. Phillips. Miss Phillips 
combines the work of court officer with 
other phases of work for children, such 
as superintending the planting and care 
of fifty fruitful back-yards, one of which 
was represented in miniature at the 
children’s booth. 

The major part of the exhibit showed 
the various activities of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, the second oldest in 
this country. A group of tiny cottages 
illustrated the relation of the society to 
churches, institutions, the law, and the 
private philanthropist. The society’s 
exhibit showed the housing problem of 
Plainfield to be bound up in the smail, 
unsanitary, dirty, and overcrowded 
house, of the type represented in the 
“Widowhood ‘ cartoon. In Plainfield the 
“flat” is too expensive for the very poor. 
The dark unventilated room exists, but 
not for structural reasons. Cartoons 
and charts showed that though a leg- 
acy was left some years ago for an 
old people’s home the money was so 
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tied up by the law that old age in Plain- 
field bids fair for some time to come to 
have no home but the almshouse. They 
showed too, that throughout New Jersey 
there is no home for the blind, and 
nowhere near Plainfield is there a 
suitable place for young girls who had 
gone wrong. The feeble-minded, too, are 
inadequately provided for, as a car- 
toon of the institution at Vineland with 
a “no-admission” sign and a waiting list 
of 200 showed. Side by side with these 
figures was the photograph of a little 
idiot boy of Plainfield who has to be tied 
to the back-yard fence because there is 
no institution to which to send him. 


FOR CHICAGO’S 
BETTER HOUSING 


Unless all signs fail, Chicago is just-« 
now entering upon the most thorough 
and effective movement in its history to 
improve housing conditions. Through 
a recently appointed special committee 
on housing, the Association of Com- 
merce, whose 4,000 members form the 
most widely representative organization 
of business men in the city, has attacked 
the problem vigorously and with enthusi- 
asm. Three hundred members of its 
ways and means committee recently 
heard with keenest interest the story of 
New York’s efforts and achievements for 
better tenements as told by Robert W. 
deForest, president, and Alfred T. 
White, director of the National Housing 
Association, who had come from that 
city for the purpose. 

With L. W. Messer, of the Chicago 
Yy. M. C. A., as chairman, and W. Scott 
Bond as secretary, the association’s com- 
mittee on housing has secured an exe-s 
cutive secretary, John C. Kennedy, a 
resident of the University of Chicago 
settlement, and recently a lecturer in 
the department of political economy of 
the University of Chicago. His obser- 
vations during the past summer of hous- 
ing developments in Europe add to the 
other exceptional qualifications which fit 
him for the work. As a step of imme- 
diate importance, representatives of this 
committee and allied civic organizations 
whose interest it has enlisted have ap- 
peared before the mayor to urge his sup- 
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port for larger appropriations in the 
budgets for 1912, to increase the effi- 
ciency of those divisions of the health 
and building departments charged with 
enforcing the present law respecting 
tenements. 

The present movement is a culmina- 
tion of many efforts which during the 
past ten years have been directed to- 
ward better housing or toward civic im- 
provements which bear directly upon it. 
The investigation by the City Homes 
Association, the findings of which were 
reported in 1901 in a volume entitled 
Tenement Conditions in Chicago, re- 
sulted—through the ensuing campaign 
waged by the association—in a new law 
which improved materially the stand- 
ards of space, light, and air required in 
tenement construction. Lastwe year, 
through a revision of the building code, 
several additional gains were secured. 
Better definition, more intelligible ar- 
rangement and clearer records, and in- 
spection of all new buildings prior to 
occupancy cleared the way for better 
Appreciable reductions 
were made in the lot area which may be 
covered. The minimum for size and 
height of rooms and for size of light and 
air courts was raised, and a notable 
chapter on ventilation was added. 

A City Club committee on housing 
gave much study to these portions of the 
new building code and to many outlying 
aspects of the whole question. Its chair- 
man, Prof. James H. Tufts, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, made an investiga- 
tion of housing conditions in the smaller 
cities of the state, and through his dis- 
cussion of the subject at the state con- 
ferences of charities and other gather- 
ings has stirred up much interest not 
only in Chicago but throughout the 
state. The comprehensive city plan pro- 
posed by the Commercial Club, on the 
basis of studies and reports made under 
the direction of Daniel H. Burnham, 
which is now being considered by an 
official commission of the city, aroused 
much sentiment for better housing 
among large numbers of people who felt 
that this plan did not adequately deal 
with the home conditions under which 
great masses of the people live. 
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ROOMS IN STOCKYARDS 
DISTRICT TOO TINY 


The Chicago School of Civics and 
and Philanthropy, through its research 
department, has just devoted a year to 
a new inquiry into the housing condi- 
tions of the city. In supplying the ba- 
sis of knowledge of conditions on which 
the present movement will push for- 
ward, this bids fair to prove of even 
greater value than was the information 
which served the efforts of ten years 
ago. It shows, for example, that in 
thirteen blocks in the stockyards district 
there were 1,459 rooms under seventy 
square feet in area, the minimum size 
now prescribed by city ordinance; there 
were 935 rooms under eight and a half 
feet high, the minimum similarly pre- 
scribed; there were 372 rooms with 
window area less than 10 per cent of 
the floor area, the minimum prescribed 
for new houses; there were eighty-one 
rooms practically without windows; 
there were 1,616 dark and gloomy 
rooms; there were 1,119 out of 1,616 
apartments where the families had no 
private toilet facilities; ‘there=were 1,- 
981 sleeping rooms crowded beyond the 
legal maximum, which prescribes 400 


cubic feet of air for every adult and 


200 cubic feet for every child under 
twelve. Similar conditions were found 
in South Chicago as well as in certain 
districts of the west and northwest 
sides. : 

The vigor with which the Associa- 
tion of Commerce and its committee on 


housing have taken up the movement- 


is encouraging to all who have borne a 
share in the efforts of the past ten 
years, and justifies “them belief ethat 
through the interest of this largest busi- 
ness organization of the city and the co- 
operation of civic organizations Chi- 
cago is soon to move forward in a note~ 
worthy improvement of her housing 
conditions. 

The addresses of Mr. deForest and 
Mr. White were made from the stand- 
point of business men speaking to busi- 
ness men. Mr. deForest explained that 
the first step of the New York Tene- 
ment House Commission of 1900 was 
to study conditions. On the basis of 
the facts discovered the new law was 
framed. Under its provisions, which re- 
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quire especially open spaces at the rear 
of houses, wide courts, a separate toilet 
in each apartment—none in the yards— 
and adequate fire-proof construction, 
there were built, in the ten years ending 
September 1, 1911, no less than 19,574 
so-called “new law” tenements having 
252,147 apartments and housing, on the 
basis of five persons to the family, 1,- 
260,735 people at a ‘construction cost of 
$600,000,000. His statement that up to 
the present date not a single life has 
been lost in a tenement fire in a new law 
tenement left a deep impression. He 
cited the fact, moreover, that the death 
rate of New York declined from 20.057 
in the thousand in the year before the 
new law went into operation to 15.034 
at the present time—which means that 
in a city of 5,000,000 people, 25,000 
fewer people died during the present 
year under existing conditions than 
died in 1900 under the conditions exist- 
ing then, and that an immeasurably 
larger number of people who otherwise 
would have been ill or diseased are well. 
He pointed out that many other causes, 
of course, contributed to this great re- 
sult, but said that he considered -better 
housing to be an important factor. 

Mr. White’s description of the model 
tenements built on a commercially pro- 
fitable basis was particularly convincing 
to the business point of view of the men 
present, but they were equally struck by 
his statements of the appreciation by ten- 
ants of good conditions. He made vig- 
orous denial of the old fallacy that the 
poor will not properly use improved fa- 
cilities. 

The enforcement of existing ordi- 
nances in Chicago depends, according to 
the statements made to the mayor by 
the representatives of the Association of 
Commerce, upon a larger staff of in- 
spectors and clerks in the departments 
of health and building. The commis- 
sioner of health has asked for ten addi- 
tional sanitary inspectors, ten additional 
plumbing inspectors, six ventilation in- 
spectors, and two additional clerks— 
calling altogether for an increased ex- 
penditure of $35,000. The commis- 
sioner of buildings has asked for twenty 
additional building inspectors, one addi- 
tional chief inspector, and six additional 
clerks, calling for an additional expen- 
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diture of $36,000, at least two-thirds of 
which would be covered by additional 
fees coming into the department because 
of the increase of its work of inspec- 
tion. It is urged that the tenement 
house department alone in New York 
city spends as much as $800,000 a year 
—more than the total annual appropria- 
tion for the whole department of health 
in Chicago. 

For future building Chicago has an 
immense advantage over New York, as 
Mr. delorest pointed out, since it has 
not nearly so many built-up brick and 
mortar tenements, but a vast number of 
wooden buildings which are already in 
such a state of deterioration that new 
tenements must take their places before 
many years go by. New York has 82,- 
ooo tenement houses which, with every 
degree of change which can be made in 
them, are not the kind of houses in 
which people ought to live. With a 
chance to prevent conditions of this sort 
and to work out in almost unlimited 
space the modern housing methods for 
a metropolitan population, the move- 
ment to which the Association of Com- 
merce is now directing its attention is of 
great potential significance to Chicago's 
future. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


WINIVERSITY®STUDENTS 
IN, PU BELE SERVICE 
GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 


The part played by the University of 
Wisconsin in the public affairs of the 
state has attracted the attention of the 
entire country. The extension work 
which has brought practical help to the 
particular difficulties of the most remote 
farmer, or to the administrative problems 
of the state’s first city, has connected this 
center of knowledge and scientific ex- 
perimentation directly with the welfare 
of the people in their daily life. The 
university has become a dynamo of 
economic and social progress geared up 
to the entire commonwealth. 

As is well known, several of the pro- 
gressive lines of activity in the state's 
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governmental work and much of its ad- 
vanced social legislation are due in part 
to the interest and even the initiative of 
departments in the university. Profes- 
sors have been leaders of public senti- 
ment and have effectively devoted their 
services to state work such as is carried 
on by commissions on employers’ lia- 
bility, industrial conditions, public utili- 
ties, and taxation. 

Recently this public service on the part 
of the university has been extended by 
the establishment of six positions which 
are virtually working fellowships for 
graduate students in economics in con- 
nection with the tax commission, the 
railroad commission, and the commission 
on insurance. A candidate must satisfy 
the commission to which he is nominated 
by the university regents. that he is quali- 
fied for the work he desires to under- 
take. He must satisfy as well the re- 
quirements of the university for the fel- 
lowship. As a result of the arrange- 
ment, graduate students secure admirable 
opportunities for practical training in 
the fields mentioned, and the various 
commissions obtain a grade of service 
much higher than they have hitherto 
been getting for the same expenditure of 
money. 

That the plan is significant, extending 
more widely than before the co-opera- 
tion between the university and the state 
government, is apparent not only to 
those who believe in this movement, but 
also to those who for various reasons 
oppose it. Among the latter is Prof. C. P. 
Cary, state superintendent of public in- 
struction. In a. recent public letter he 
has sharply criticised the university as 
having an ambition to dominate the state 
government and declared that the move- 
ment, if unchecked, will give the people 
of Wisconsin “a university state instead 
of a state university.” 

It is announced that the matter will 
be laid before the board of regents, of 
which Mr. Cary is, ex officio, a member. 
The people of the country will watch 
keenly any attempt to handicap or re- 
tard a movement which is considered 
by large numbers of them to be leading 
the way to an extensive application of 
the service of education in working out 
the problems of American democracy. 
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HOMES ON PITTSBURGH 


HIEESIDES 
JOHN IHLDER 


National Housing Association 


Pittsburgh manufacturers are noted the 
world over for their readiness to scrap obso- 
lete machinery in order to replace it with 
more efficient apparatus. Why would it not 
be just as good investment to scrap obsolete 
housing in order to obtain more efficient 
workmen? 

“The fewer the slums, the fewer hospitals, 
insane asylums, and jails, for from bad en- 
vironment and housing are such institutions 
fed. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HousING Con- 

DITIONS, PITTSBURGH CHAMBER OF Com- 
MERCE, 


Pittsburgh is taking up with renewed 
vigor and from several angles a vital 
and difficult problem—the housing of its 
wage-earning population. 

During recent years 
the municipality has 
made distinct advance 
in sanitary regulation 


PLANS A AND B.. PROFILE SITOWING TREAT- 


MENT OF ENTIRG HILLSIDE. 
Description, left to right: apartment honse; 
end views of two rows of houses (plan A) front- 
ing on two streets thirty-two feet apart; front 
views of honses facing steps and terraces between 
streets (plan B) showing blocks of four or three 


houses hetween circumferential streets ninety-two 
feet apart. 


of living conditions. Among other 
things, under Dr. James F. Edwards 
and now under Dr. E. R. Walters, 
the health authority has abolished thou- 
sands of the unspeakable privy stacks 
and vaults which disgraced it, as they 
do so many American cities. Then it 
strengthened its housing law. Now 
the civic bodies propose the build- 
ing of attractive homes which may 
be rented at low rates and yet 
yield a fair return on the investment. 
And here a word of commendation 
should be spoken at once—Pittsburgh 
proposes to build homes, one-and two- 
family houses, not tenements. Back of 
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this proposal are strong organizations, 
among them the Pittsburgh Civic Com- 
mission, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Civic Club of Allegheny county. 
These three, through their housing com- 
mittees, organized last month a Pitts- 
burgh conference on housing’? and adopt- 
ed a resolution declaring Pittsburgh’s 
future and present prosperity dependent 
in large measure upon the housing ac- 
commodations and the health and recrea- 
tive facilities offered workingmen. Last 
year the provisions of the health code 
as it relates to housing were the subject 
of much study ; now will come rather in- 
vestigations of over-crowding, rents, 
sanitation and rec- 
reation facilities, 
for in spite of re- 


cent progress 

in housing legislation 

and law enforcement 

these two fundamentals 

are still far from per- 
fection. 

Meanwhile the organizations repre- 
sented in the housing conference are each 
doing work which will help to advance 
the cause. The Housing Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, in its report, 
said: 

We cannot too strongly recommend that 
all plans affecting the workman’s home and 
environment be made of primary importance, 


and that many other questions be made sec- 
ondary. 

Of the two methods of housing the work- 
man, namely, the tenement and the single 
dwelling, we find the latter plan preferable; 
moreover, it was adopted by the last Inter- 
national Housing Congress as being by far 
the most desirable. It is, therefore, towards 
the single dwelling that we desire to guide 
the sentiment of our builders. 


In furtherance of this policy the com- 
mittee is seeking for the best plans for 


one-family houses and is trying to inter- 


1C, P. Till of the Chamber of Commerce. chair- 
man: Mrs. Franklin P. Iams of the Civie Club, 
vice-chairman; Sherrard Ewing of the Civie Com- 
mission, secretary. 


PLAN A. END VIEW AND VERTICAL SECTION 
A HOUSE FRONTING TWO STREE 
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The originality of this 
second arrangement of 
building sites makes- it 
the most striking feature 
of the report. Houses 
would front on a more 
or less private way made 
up of terraces and flights 
of steps leading above 
and below to the circum- 
ferential streets. Little 
space is given.for yards, 
the plan being that a 
tract at the top of the 
hill would be reserved 
: ) OF for a children’s play- 


(REVERSED 
TS 


Sectional view shows arrangement of two bed-rooms, living-room, ground and a recreation 


kitchen, 
room, 


est capital in their erection. Here it may 
be assisted by the Industrial Commis- 
sion, whose primary purpose is to bring 
diversified industries into the Pittsburgh 
district. This commission in a statement 
of its plans said recently that it had 


definite offers from prominent capitalists to 
build such homes and rent the same at rates 
that would not only satisfy the workmen but 
reduce their cost of living. 


’ The general report by the Chamber of 
Commerce Housing Committee gives 
great timeliness to results of two years’ 
study on the part of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the Civic Commission which 
have just been given to the public. Here 
we have brought forward unique inven- 
tions in domestic architecture; for the 
plan is to utilize the unused, steep, and 
ugly hill-sides which break up the city’s 
site as locations for inexpensive, health- 
ful, and conveniently located homes. 

These house plans are of two distinct 
types. One (plan A) is for streets en- 
circling a hill. This calls for horizontal, 
double rows of small houses, fronting on 
two streets only thirty-two feet apart 
but one on a considerably higher level 
than the other. The other scheme (plan 
B) is for rows of attached houses front- 
ing on long terraced ways, running up 
and down a hill, the terraced way being 
intersected at right angles by streets. 
Foundation walls would serve as retain- 
ing walls for the hill side. 


laundry, and bath-room, with ample window space in every 


park for adults. 

The accompanying il- 
lustrations explain the scheme much 
more clearly than it can be described in 
words. A real appraisal of the con- 
structive ingenuity of these plans in se- 
curing a household footing on the slopes 
back from the mill and commercial 
sites along the rivers can best be ap- 
preciated by those who have seen 
the topographical difficulties which Pitts- 
burgh presents. Yetl one criticism 
must be made. Plans B-1 and -2 show 
houses in blocks of eight, four in a 
row and built back to back. Such an 
arrangement prevents through ventila- 
tion. The end houses will have fair ven- 
tilation, as they have two exterior walls, 
but the four middle houses in each block 


Street Y. 


PLAN B-1. FRONT VIEW 
OF ROW OF ILOUSES 
ING STEPS AND TERRACES 


Street X. BETWEEN STREETS X AND 


The streets are ninety-two feet apart. These 
houses are only one room deep. They would have 
a window open into every room, but unfortunately 
no through ventilation. 
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SIDE VIEWS OF HOUSES AT 
UPPER END OF ROWS. 

These houses face on a way made up of steps 
and terraces connecting street levels. The view 
shows four houses, built in pairs, back to back, 
each house one room deep. 


PLAN B-2. 


will be simply pockets of dead air. If 
the Pittsburgh Civic Commission would 
know how serious a defect this is it has 
only to read the report of Dr. Darra 
Mair on back-to-back houses, published 
by the English Local Government Board. 
Further study by the Pittsburgh archi- 
tects will enable them to devise a plan 
by which every house will get adequate, 
which means through, ventilation. With 
such modifications, the plan is one that 
offers a remarkable opportunity for a 
housing experiment which would be pic- 
turesque and dramatic. Moreover, its 
demonstrated success would have a prac- 
tical bearing for every hill city in 
America. 


SUPREME COURT AND 
THE LOAN SHARK 
ARTHUR H. HAM 


The recent decision of the Appellate 
Division, Second Department, of the 
New York Supreme Court in the case 
of Thompson against the Erie Railroad 
Company comes as a disappointment to 
all who would see the evils of the loan 
shark business eliminated. The case 
arose from an attempt by a loan shark 
to evade the protective laws of New 
York by operating from another state 
in which no usury laws are in force. 

An employe of the Erie Railroad 
Company applied to a New York loan 
broker for a loan of $37. He signed a 
power of attorney authorizing another 
person to act as his attorney in the ex- 
ecution of notes and other necessary 
papers. His attorney executed in Port- 
land, Me., a note for $45 payable in 
one month, which she sold to a loan 
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one in that city. The borrower receiv- 
ed $36.85 as the proceeds. The note 
was not paid upon maturity, whereupon 
the attorney made an assignment of the 
borrower's wages in the sum of $90 and 
the copy was filed with the Erie Rail- 
road Company more than a month after 
the loan was 
were executed. The Erie Railroad Com- 
pany refused to honor it, the claim was 
then*assigned to a resident of New York 
who entered suit against the railroad 
company and obtained judgment in a 
lower court. The railroad company ap- 
pealed and the appellate division has 
affrmed the judgment of the lower 
court. 

The case involved the construction of 
Section 42 of the Personal Property 
Law of New York, which provides that 
lenders of money upon security of as- 
signment of wages shall not acquire any 
right to collect or attach the wages while 
in the hands of the employer unless 
within a period of three days after the 
execution of the assignment or notes 
and the making of the loan the lender 
shall have filed with the employer a 
copy of the agreement or assignment or 
notes under which the claim is made. 
The law further provides that no action 
shall be maintained in any court of the 
state in which it is sought to charge the 
employer unless a copy of the agree- 
ment, assignment, or notes was filed with 
the employer within three days after 
the loan was made and the agreement, 
assignment, or notes were made. 

The court holds that the purpose of 
the law was simply to provide the em- 
ployer with a copy of the assignment to 
protect him in withholding the wages 
assigned. The decision reads in part: 


If the statute is to be construed to require 
a notice of every step in the transaction be- 
fore the defendant has any possible interest 
in the matter, it is such a denial of the con- 
stitutional rights of the employes that it 
could not stand in any court where the ques- 
tion is properly raised. . It is not the 
province of the law to make it impossihle 
for people to make foolish or improvident 
bargains; it may limit the extent to which it 
will permit its own citizens to be imposed 
upon in the matter of interest, perhaps. but 
if its citizens will by themselves or through 
their agents go outside of the state and make 
bargains, it is not the duty of the courts 
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to give forced construction to language for 
the purpose of relieving them or those who 
stand in their places from liability. Dough- 
erty’s-contract made in the state of Maine 
to be performed there was a Maine contract 
and if it was lawful there it was lawful in 
this state, and we ought not to put impedi- 
ments in the way of its enforcement which 
are not required by the orderly administra- 
tion of the law, simply because the original 
contract if made within this state would have 
been void because usurious. 


The court has failed to recognize that 
the important question involved is not 
whether the Erie Railroad Company 
must pay to the money-lenders a few 
dollars that it has already paid to its 
employes, but whether these sharks shall 
be allowed to exact unreasonable inter- 
est charges from citizens of this state 
by a device that is as unmistakably a 
scheme to evade a remedial statute as 
the time-worn “pretended purchase” 
used as a cloak for a usurious loan. It 
could not have been the sole intent of 
the legislature to give notice to the em- 
ployer only to protect him from the pos- 
sible necessity of paying wages twice, 
for if so the law would have applied to 
all assignments of wages and not simply 
to those given to secure loans. The main 
purpose of the law was undoubtedly to 
protect borrowers from the loan shark 
practice of withholding notice to the 
employer until the borrower has de- 
faulted in his payments and then play- 
ing upon the borrower’s fear of dis- 
charge by a blackmailing threat to no- 
tify the employer. Moreover, the em- 
ployer has an interest in the borrowing 
of money by employes beyond that ad- 
mitted by the court. The strain and 
worry resulting from the payment of 
interest charges running as high as 500 
per cent per annum, the consequent de- 
crease of the .employe’s efficiency, and 
the temptation to appropriate his em- 
ployer’s funds for his own use render 
the transaction one in which the em- 
ployer is vitally interested from the 
start. 

The question of the denial of consti- 
tutional rights of employes has recently 
been decided in a court of higher juris- 
diction than that whose opinion we are 
now discussing. On December 11 the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
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held that the Massachusetts “loan 
shark” law which makes necessary the 
written acceptance of the employe’s 
wife and of his employer to an assign- 
ment of wages does not deprive the 
money lender of due process of law un- 
der the constitution of the » United) 
States. 

It would seem that even if the con- 
tract has been made in Maine and is 
valid in that state the lender must com- 
ply with the procedure prescribed by 
the laws of New York if he wishes to 
enforce his rights in New York, and it 
is not “to give forced construction to 
language” or “to put impediments in the 
way of its enforcement which are not 
required by the orderly administration 
of the law” to require the lender to file 
a copy of the assignment within three 
days of the making of the loan and the 
execution of the assignment or notes. 

It is interesting to know that earlier 
in the year the Appellate Division, First 
Department, handed down a contradic- 
tory decision in a similar case. The 
prevailing opinion read: 

The statute was, I think, enacted not merely 
in the interest of the employer but with a 
view to encouraging economy on the part of 
employes and in the expectation that knowl- 
edge of such assignment on the part of the 
employer within a reasonable time would have 
a tendency to discourage such assignments 


and would tend to minimize the evil conse- 
quences resulting therefrom. 


From the decisions of both these courts 
appeals have been taken and it is to be 
hoped that the Court of Appeals will 
hold with the Appellate Division, First 
Department, in its more enlightened 
construction of this law. 

We cannot upbraid the court for its 
refusal to protect unfortunate borrow- 
ers from the consequences of their own 
ill-advised acts in time of need, if doing 
so would mean the substitution of vague 
sentiment for the fixed rules of law. 
But we may justly criticise the court if 
it fails to grasp the purpose of the 
statute and to take into consideration 
the undisputed fact that the scheme in 
question was devised to evade and defy 
the laws of this state enacted to protect 
small borrowers from those who would 
exploit their need. 
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A NEW KIND OF PRISON 


O. F. LEWIS 


General Secretary Prison 

Association of New York 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
American Prison Association at Omaha, 
W. C. Zimmerman, state architect 
of Illinois, presented to the careful 
scrutiny of most of the principal wardens 
in the United States a half-section model 
of the new cell house which is to be the 
unit of construction in the proposed 
Illinois state prison, of which Mr. Zim- 
merman is the architect. The novelty 
of this prison plan in American experi- 
ence, coupled with the general approval, 
often enthusias- 
tic, which the 
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European prison construction is the 
exact opposite in that the cells are built 
on the “outside” principle, that is, up 
against the walls of the cell house. The 
corridor, therefore, is in the middle of the 
cell house and each cell is a room in it- 
self, with a barred window te*the outside 
air. : 

The “inside” cell construction in the 
United States has been held to have 
several distinct advantages.. The utility 
corridor, containing the various pipes, 
wires, etc., is an economical form of con- 
struction. The cells on the “inside” are 
furthermore safer, in that the cell door 
acts as a barred window and the prisoner 


wardens gave to 
it, made this 
matter one of 
the significant 
facts of the con- 


ference. 

At present the 
prevailing con- 
struction of cell 
blocks in the 
United States 
embodies the 
following feat- 
tires: 

(a) The walls 
of the building. 

(b) The corri- 
dor next the wall. 

(c) The cell 
blocks, which are 
back to back, ex- 
cept for the so- 
called utility cor- 
ridor which sepa- 
rates the rows of 
cells. 


In short, it is a 
double cell block 
built within a 
building known 
as the cell house. 
It is obvious 
that the natural 
light for the 
cells must come 
across the cor- 
ridor through 
windows in the 
Wa Lie Ommeuibe 
building. 
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HALF-SECTION MODEL OF PROPOSED ILLINOIS STATE PRISON CELL-ILOUSES. 


HALF-SECTION MODEL OF PROPOSED ILLINOIS STATE PRISON CELL-HOUSES, WITH 


PARTITION AND CENTRAL CONING TOWER, 


eee — 
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in order to escape must first get through 
the cell door, then through the wall of 
the cell house, and then over the wall 
of the prison grounds. 

Prisons built on the “inside” plan are 
often strongly criticised because of the 
limited amount of direct sunlight and 
direct fresh air that may be admitted to 
the cells. The importance of these two 
essentials of life is obvious. A further 
objection to the “inside” cell plan is that, 
as the cells have no doors, the acts and 
the words of one prisoner can be readily 
heard or learned throughout a good part 
of the cell house. Supervision with 
either the “inside” or the “outside” plan 
is at present carried on through the pa- 
trolling of the corridors by a guard. 

The plan evolved by Mr. Zimmerman 
for the cell house of the new Joliet prison 
seemingly overcomes the objections above 
named in a most careful manner. Mr. 
Zimimerman proposes to build circular- 
shaped cell houses, about 120 feet in 
diameter, placing the cells against the cell 
house wall, thus assuring direct light and 
air. Now comes the novelty. Instead 
of having an open front of steel bars, 
heavy glass will be fitted in the open 
space between these bars so as to make 
a completely closed room out of the cell. 
A full view, however, of this room is 
possible from a central point. This cen- 
tral point is a steel shaft in the center 
of the cell house, enclosing a circular 
stairway. The stairway will be as high 
as the highest tier of cells, and from a 
position half-way up the circular stair- 
way, which is completely sheathed with 
steel, the guard within the “conning 
tower” has a full view of each and every 
cell, at the mere turn of his head.. The 
shaft will be arranged with narrow slots 
opposite the level of the eye so that it 
will be impossible for inmates to see the 
guard and impossible for them to know 
at what time they are under observation. 
The shaft will be bullet-proof, and in 
case .of possible mutiny assures absolute 
safety for the guard. An armed guard 
could undoubtedly from his secure po- 
sition readily control a mob, even though 
the mob be fully armed. Entrance to 
the shaft will be possible only through 
a tunnel which opens “into the adminis- 
tration building outside the prison en- 
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closure. 
A number of these circular cell houses 


‘will be erected as indicated in the group 


plan here published. That this arrange- 
ment lends itself most readily to exten- 
sion is evident. 

Another novel feature is the possibility 
of classification of prisoners in different 
groups. Easily moving partitions will 
be erected as high as the upper tier of 
rooms and placed with sufficient fre- 
quency so that no prisoner will be able 
to see from his-cell into any other cell, 
an arrangement which does not inter- 
fere with the view of the guard in the 
‘conning tower” into any room. < 

Escape seems practically impossible, 
for the guard in the “conning tower” 
will have at his hand a complete system 
of levers, push-buttons, etc., electrically 
controlled in such a way that at any time 
the locks of any or all of the tiers may 
be locked or unlocked and the lights in 
any or all of the cells may be dimmed 
or increased. 

In order that all rooms may obtain 
direct sunlight the roof will be made 
largely of glass, and the diameter of the 
cell house is sufficiently large to admit 
of the-sun shining into the lowest tier 
of rooms facing the north. 

The building of this prison in Illinois 
will be watched with great interest by all 
in the United States who are interested 
in the construction of prisons and in the 
proper housing of the delinquent. The 
circular form of prison is not new. In 
1901 a modern circular prison was built 
in Haarlem, Holland, to accommodate 
about 400 inmates. The Haarlem prison, 
however, has wooden doors for each cell, 
which renders the supervision of the 
prisoners much more difficult. The new 
features of Mr. Zimmerman’s plan are 
the glass inside front, the circular form 
of construction, the central stairway with 
its “conning tower,” the partition pro- 
viding for the obstruction of vision and 
for the classification of prisoners, and 
the elimination of a large number of the 
attendants otherwise needed for super- 
vision. Mr. Zimmerman believes that 
this cell house can be built for 10 per 
cent less than the familiar rectangular 
cell block containing an equal number of 


inmates. 
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INDIVIDUALITY 
By Epwarp L. THoRNDIKEH. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 56 pp. 385 cents; by mail of Tun 


SuRVEY 39 cents. 


A new vitality is given to the arguments and 
the sentiment for individual treatment in 
every kind of work by Professor Thorndike’s 
impressive statement of the scientific basis on 
which such arguments and sentiment rest, or 
might rest. We all know, of course, and 
even realize, that millions upon millions of 
different conditions of traits may exist; that 
a large portion of them do exist.” But this 
is not all of it, and the rest is actually ex- 
citing in its contradiction of popular fallacies. 
Professor Thorndike shows that the varieties 
of human nature “do not divide naturally 
into distinct types,’ that children, for ex- 
ample, cannot»be grouped into distinct classes, 
such as bright, average, and dull, with gaps 
between, but that the variations in any one 
trait are continuous, so that every degree is 
represented. He shows, further, that the 
variations usually cluster around one and only 
one type: i. e. that if human beings are rated 
according to any single trait it will be found 
that the great bulk of them have very nearly 
the same amount of that quality and that 
specially low and specially high degrees of 
it are found in comparatively few individuals; 
in other words, that “the first duty of the 
thinker is to learn the constitution of the 
one tvpe man. His second duty is to learn 
each individual’s variation from this common 
humanity. In theory it means that man is 
mentally, as much as physically, one species. 
In practice it means that each individual must 
be considered by himself.” Going farther, 
Professor Thorndike asserts that our com- 
mon classifications into a “quick but care- 
less” type and a “slow but sure” type, “pre- 
supposing relations of compensation between 
intrinsically desirable traits, are almost cer- 
tainly illusory,” and that, on the contrary, 
all the trustworthy studies so far made show 
that “having a large measure of one good 
quality increases the probability that one will 
have more than the average of any other 
good quality. Prk ee Artistic ability . 
: . goes with scientific ability and mat- 
ter-of-fact wisdom. The best abstract thinker 
will be above the average in concrete thought 
also. The rapid workers are the more ac- 
curate. Intellectual ability and moral worth 
hang together.” While this treatment of the 
subject is primarily for educators and from 
the educational standpoint there are hints of 
its applicability to other kinds of work. “All 
the sciences and arts of controlling human 
nature must accept the original variety of 
human nature as a condition for thought and 
action. The economist must not consider 
men as all seeking with steadfast. rationality 
to buy as cheap and sell as dear as they can. 
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The religious worker should not hope to. 
arouse uniformly the same sense of guilt and 
longing for justification to which he and his 
intimates testify. All thought and 
action will be more reasonable and humane 
if we look for variety in men and examine 
each nature in a scientific spirit to learn what 
it really is, instead of idly judging it by some 
customary superstition.” 


MAKING BOTH ENDS MEET 

By Scr AINSLIn CLARK and Epitn Wyatt. 

Macmillan Company. 270 pp. 

of Tur Survey $1.60. 
“This book is composed of the economic 
records of self-supporting women living away. 
from home in New York. tuscan lhe 
records were not exhaustive trade-studies of 
the several trades in which the workers were 
engaged. They constituted rather an accurate 
kinetoscope view of the yearly lives of chance 
passing workers in those trades.” So con- 
scientious and modest a statement in the 
preface is a strong plea for a book based 
on social investigation. And indeed this one 
is not disappointing, as those who read the 
original articles in AfcClure’s will doubtless 
agree. Jt is not, and does not claim to he, 
a comprehensive study of working-women, 
nor even of working-women living away from 
home, nor of the conditions in the trades 
which employ women. The authors carefully 
refrain even from drawing a conclusion as 
to what amount is a “living wage” in general 
for self-supporting women in New York city. 
What they give is a series of descriptions 
of the lives of actual working girls—what 
they earn and how they earn it and especi- 
ally how they spend it, what they get for 
their six, or eight, or ten dollars a week in 
the way of food and clothes and lodging and 
pleasure, what it means to be “laid off” or to 
be sick. The stories are told carefully, with 
great sympathy but no hysteria, and they 
leave no doubt as to their accuracy. They 
have the impressiveness and the appeal of all 
genuine realism. By showing what has hap- 
pened in particular establishments, moreover, 
and to particular girls, they raise questions 
and suggest improvements. The laundry re- 
pera already had practical results in New 
York. 


The 
$1.50; by mail 


THE LIVING WAGE OF WOMEN WORKERS 

By Lovise Marton Bosworrn. American. 

Academy of Political and Social Scfence. 90 pp. 

7d cents; by mail of TmeE Survey sv cents. 
Ten dollars a week, regularly, or five hun- 
dred dollars a year, is the amount indicated 
by this study as a living wage for a self- 
‘dependent woman in Boston. The basis is 
records of the expenses of 450 women wage- 
earners, one hundred of whom were living at 
home or in the families of friends. This 
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ratio makes it difficult to accept without quali- 
fication the claim of Professor Baldwin in 
the introduction, that “the results are fairly 
representative of the living conditions among 
working women of all ranks in one American 
city.” Probably not more than 35 per cent 
of the working women of Boston, instead 
of 80 per cent, live away from home. The 
two groups are not distinguished in the 
statistical tables, so that it is impossible to 
see whether the presumption is justified that 
their expenditures would probably differ, and 
whether, therefore, the conclusions reached 
from the combined data are sound. No copy 
of the schedule is given, and it is therefore 
impossible to decide whether it may not have 
been doing violence to the material to get 
it into the numerous neat, finished, detailed 
tables which are presented. We suspect that 
the descriptive text, especially that large part 
of it which does not refer directly to the 
statistics, is worth far more than the figures. 
Especially valuable are the accounts of indi- 
vidual economies and makeshifts, of efforts 
to have “a home,” of the serious difficulties 
in the way of getting adequate food, of the 
varying demands of different occupations in 
the way of dress, of the amount of help 
given to others out of even meagre wages, 
and the general consideration of working 
women as women and not merely as workers. 


HOUSEKEEPING NOTES 

Edited by Mase. Ilypp KITTREDGE. Whitcomb 

and Barrows. 97 pp. 80 cents; by mail of 

THE Survey 86 cents. 
“How to furnish and keep house in a tene- 
ment flat” is the sub-title which tells exactly 
what this book is. It requires no other 
recommendation than the name of Miss Kitt- 
redge, who had charge of the first Model 
Flat in New York and to whom is due the 
extension of this practical method of im- 
proving the housekeeping of the tenements. 
Although it is in the form of a series of les- 
sons to be used by the teachers in the “prac- 
tical housekeeping centers” of New York city, 
it would be equally helpful to any woman 
who is keeping house on a modest budget 
in restricted quarters. 


SOYER’S PAPER-BAG COOKERY 
By Nicouas Soyer, late chef of Brooks’s Club, 
London. Sturgis and Walton Company. Pp. 
120. 60 cents; by mail of Tum Survny 65 
cents. 
Economic advantages are claimed for this 
method of preparing food which, if well- 
founded, should make it indeed “a boon to 
the humblest housewife.” It is said that there 
is no shrinkage in the weight of the food; no 
loss of flavor—and no odors outside the bag; 
less fuel reauired; and no pots and pans to 
wash or to find room for. For these reasons 
it is especially recommended for “the work- 
ingman’s home” and a week’s dinners are sug- 
gested for a family consisting of father, 
mother, and three or four school children. 
Soyer commends | his invention also to 
working women living alone in single rooms; 
and he includes an account of “how a lonely 
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barrister entertained a guest” when his house- 
keeper left him suddenly. It stimulates the 
appetite, at any rate, merely to read _ the 
recipes, and tempts one to try them. There 
is no hint in them, it should be said, that a 
paper bag will take the place of intelligent 
care on the part of the cook. On the con- 
trary, directions must be followed scrupu- 
lously, and in addition there seems to be 
room for judgment. 


THE COMMON PEOPLE OF ANCIENT ROME 

By Frank Frost AnsoTT. Charles Scribner’s 

St Oo 290 pp. $1.50; by mail of THE Suxvay 
In the year 301 A. D. the high cost of living 
was a topic of pressing concern in Rome. 
To relieve the situation the emperor Diocle- 
tian issued an edict in which he fixed the 
maximum retail prices for all ordinary com- 
modities, including various kinds of labor, 
and prescribed the death penalty for any 
violation. From this price list of seven or 
eight hundred articles, by ingenious manipu- 
lation and calculation and comparison with 
statistics of our Bureau of Labor (involving, 
it must be admitted, an uncomfortable num- 
ber of assumptions and unknown quantities), 
Professor Abbott concludes that conditions 
of life for the urban workman of the fourth 
century must have been almost. intolerable, 
since almost all the nutritious articles of food 
were beyond his means. Diocletian’s law_did 
not work. We mention it to show how Pro- 
fessor Abbott expresses his Romans in terms 
of present-day problems. He finds organiza- 
tions of capitalists similar in some respects 
to our corporations and discovers that the 
pioneer monopoly was an oil trust—olive oil, 
to be sure. He shows that labor was com- 
pletely organized, in what he calls trade 
unions, though he explains that their objects 
were social and religious, not economic. In 
the two traditional occasions when the ple- 
bians stopped work and withdrew to the 
Sacred Mount as a means of securing their 
demands, he sees an early instance of the 
general strike. He contrasts the items in 
city budgets of the Roman Empire and of 
the United States to-day, and he examines 
with care the effect on municipal life and 
on the character of the people of the lavish 
private benefactions which were expected of 
officials and characteristic of wealthy private 
citizens. 


ARGENTINA AND HER PFOPLE OF TO-DAY 

By Nevin O. Winter. L. C. Page and Company. 

421 pp. $3.00; by mail of THm SurRvEY $3.20. 
There are interesting glimpses of social and 
economic conditions in this popular descrip- 
tion of one of the great countries of a still 
newer world than our own. Argentina is 
“one of the greatest food-producing coun- . 
tries on the face of the globe.”—“It has a 
rapidly growing population which has reached 
7,000,000 and may easily become 100,000,000 
as far as the resources of the country are 
concerned.”—“Immigration is encouraged by 
the government, with more success than has 
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met the efforts of any other South American 
republic.”—"Superficiality is too often a char- 
acteristic of the education offered.”—"In 
Buenos Aires there are twice as many 
{police] in proportion to the population as in 
New York.’—"Midway on the southern coast 
of Tierra del Fuego, and on the Argentine 
side, is a bleak and inhospitable coast upon 
which the government has established a 
prison. . . . . Iew attempt to escape, 
.. . . for the loneliness and desolation 
alone would keep a prisoner where human 
companionship might be found.”—‘A general 
wastefulness characterizes all  classes.”— 
“Nowhere is the discrepancy between wealth 
and poverty greater. In one generation hun- 
dreds have become wealthy by the growth 
in land values, the unearned increment, and 
they spend their money like water. . . . . 
At present the country is materially pros- 
perous and every one is able to find employ- 
ment. The cost of living, however, is very 
high and rapidly increasing.” 


THE ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES OF CONFUCIUS 
AND HIS SCHOOL 


By Cuen Huan-Cnanc. Columbia University. 

2 vols. 756 pp. $6.00 in cloth: $5.00 in paper; 

by mail of Tus Survey $6.22, $5.2u. 
In this exhaustive study by a Confucianist 
who has wide acquaintance with the best 
economic literature of the occident we shall 
find, so says Professor Seager in the preface, 
“that Confucianism is a great economic, as 
well as a great moral and religious, system 
and that it contains most, if not all, of the 
elements necessary to the solution of the 
serious problems that confront China to-day.” 


ts OPEN LETTER TO SOCIETY FROM CONVICT 
776 


FLEMING HI. Revert Company. 160 pp. 75 

eents; by mail of Tun Survey 82 cents. 
“Some persons offend your law; of these 
offenders, a few are caught; of these a few 
are punished. We are your punished class.” 
—“This, then, is the weakness in your penal 
system: the uncertainty with which punish- 
ment follows crime.”—‘‘The tramp is your un- 
solved riddle.”—“If you are to profit by the 
lessons of history, . . . . if you are to 
prefer good citizens to desperate criminals 
in ees you will abolish vengeance and 
hatred from your system, in fact as well as 
in theory, and you will strive so to reform 
your penitentiaries and their inmates, that 
you will be able to undo some of the evils 
your penal system has been accomplishing.”— 
“Although a very few crimes are committed 
as a result of real want, the greater part of 
the crimes against property are the result of 
imagined necessity.”—“You cannot teach a 
man habits of industry when you deprive him 
of all the products of his labor.”—“You per- 
‘vert self-reliance when you attempt to break 
a man’s spirit and to make him dependent.”— 
“Out of the many objections to your system, 
or want of system, of administering justice 
ee 22 CV oe cannot administer s/Us- 
tice while either sickly sentimentality or hate 
and malice influence your judgments.”— 
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These quotations will serve to indicate that 
the proposals of the “habitual criminal” who 
here addresses “Modern Society” deserve 
serious consideration. He suggests, construc- 
tively, that in the case of crimes against prop- 
erty the offender should be required to make 
complete restitution to his victim and to the 
state for the cost of his crime; that he 
should be placed on probation until he does 
so unless his crime is due to some vice or 
passion or “a perverted mind,” in which case 
he should have sanatorium treatment—includ- 
ing work—until. cured; that when he has 
made full restitution and been cured he 
should be brought into court and formally 
reinstated in society; that vagrancy laws 
should be strictly enforced; that the possi- 
bility of escaping detection should be re- 
duced. to a minimum; that professional in- 
corrigible criminals should practically be kept 
in permanent custody. 


HISTORY AND PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZED LABOR 
By FRANK Tracy Car“tTon. D. C. Heath and 
Company. Pp. 483. $2.00; by mail of THE 
Survny $2.14. 

Less than one-fifth is “history,” but even 

at that it is the first book to attempt any- 

thing like a history of organized labor in this 
country. Commons’s Trade Unionism and La- 
bor Problems deals with typical unions 
and typical problems; Adams and Sumner’s 
Labor Problems treats of the problems alone, 
as the title indicates. The first four chapters 
of Carlton’s book, describing the successive 
phases of the labor movement, will there- 
fore be welcome. After this brief his- 
tory the problems and methods of the 
unions are considered. Then comes a 
third group of chapters which  consti- 
tute the bulk of the book and also its dis- 
tinctive contribution. They deal with the re- 
lation between organized labor and such so- 
cial problems as sweat-shops, child labor, un- 
employment, and industrial education. It is 
shown that the principal causes of strikes 
hitherto have been wages, hours, and recog- 
nition of the union, and that comparatively 
little consideration has been given by unions 
even to questions of such vital importance to 
them as accidents and sanitation in factories. 

So large a part of the book is taken up with 

the social problems which have not yet been 

definitely recognized by organized labor as 
especially within its field that this feature 
might properly have determined its title. 

There are extensive bibliographies at the end 

of each chapter, which add to its usefulness 

as a text-book, but are not in every respect 
up to date. 


THE RAILWAY LIBRARY, 1910 
Compiled and edited by, SirasonN THOMPSON. 
Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, Chicago. 
456 pp. 15 cents in stamps. 
This is the second issue of an annual of in- 
formation of current interest in regard to 
railway problems. It contains an historical 
account of American railways up to the year 
1868; the annual report of the Bureau of 
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Railway News and Statistics for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1910; and a number of recent 
papers and addresses, including one on the 
Prevention of Railway Accidents, by the gen- 
eral superintendent of the Pennsylvania lines 
west of Pittsburgh. 


THE CRUX 

By Cuarnottn PERKINS GILMAN. Chariton Com- 

aN 311 pp. $1.00; by mail of Tue Survey 
From Mrs. Gilman’s freely-flowing pen this 
time has run off a novel on the subject of 
the venereal diseases. A girl is saved from 
marrying a syphilitic (and otherwise objec- 
tionable) young man by plain words from a 
woman physician who had personally suf- 
fered from “the conspiracy of silence,” and 
later she finds a man whom the author ap- 
proves, though even he—the physician of the 
young man—had so little sense of responsi- 
bility that he declined to interfere at all in 
the ruin of the girl’s life when that seemed 
imminent. In spite of numerous comic opera 
effects, and such carelessness as calling a lady 
“Miss Jessie’ on the first page and “Miss 
Josie” on the second, the story and the char- 
acters are not without interest, and should 
do something to teach the lesson which 1s 
put into the mouth of the sprightly, up-to- 
date grandmother in the words: “Beware 
of a biological sin....; for it there is no 
forgiveness.” 


THE STUNTED SAPLINGS 

By Joun Carceton SuenMAN. Sherman, French, 

and Company. 50 pp. 6O cents; by mail of 

Tur Survey 65 cents. 
Mr. Sherman’s thesis may be briefly stated 
in his own words. “The evolutionists have 
painted for us in lurid colors the ferocity of 
nature’s methods, against which the indi- 
vidual who survives appears only as the in- 
sensate but lucky plaything of blind .and rav- 
ening powers. BitidiiSenotecOmmamecn. 
That man who wholly conforms to the law 
of his own development and cooperates with 
the forces of nature for wise and wholesome 
purposes lays all creation in tribute to him- 
self.” 


THE SOCIAL ENGINEER 

Ry Epwin lL. Earp. Paton and Mains. 

$1.50; by mail of Titk Survey $1.62, 
The burden of Dr. Earp’s message is that 
the church is responsible for removing those 
social conditions which weaken and degrade 
the individual, that it must stand for “pre- 
ventive salvation.” He also emphasizes the 
importance of social activity in developing 
the individual church worker. From the 
whole field of social movements are gathered 
suggestions of work which church organiza- 
tions might undertake or which individuals 
might do as volunteers. It will undoubtedly 
be of value in awakening the enthusiasm of 
many who are vaguely secking some form of 
service and are not aware of the many op- 
portunities offered. From the point of view 
of social workers there is, however, an ap- 
parent failure to emphasize the need for ex- 
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perience and training before these complex 
tasks are undertaken. One gasps at this sug- 
gestion for providing social service depart- 
fe ; ; : 
ments: “The social engineer should organize 
in every church a group of young people 
who would be able to cooperate with the 
physicians in treating those cases in the hos- 
pitals which need social treatment as well 
as medical.” Is there not danger that the 
“social engineer’ might find himself a “social 
wrecker” ? 


THE INNER MISSION 
By Rev. J. T. Ont, Mus. D. General Connceil 
Publication Ifouse. 253 pp. $1.00; by mail of 
Tue Survey $1.10. 
An account of the history and present ac- 
tivity of the Inner Mission movement in the 
Lutheran church, the purpose of which is 
“the relief of the spiritual and physical needs 
of our evangelical people by means of the 
preached word and the ministrations of Chris- 
tian love.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL VIEWS AND INFLUENCE OF 
DE WITT CLINTON 


By Enpwanp A. Fitzpatrick, Teachers College, 

Columbia University. Vp. 157. $1.50; by mai? 

of Tus Survey, $1.65. 
In Massachusetts, says Mr. Fitzpatrick, the 
student finds that every one who did anything 
to forward education had a fellow-townsman 
at hand to record his work or else took time 
later to record it himself. In New York, on 
the other hand, material is scanty. This con- 
tribution to the educational history of the 
state establishes the claim “that Clinton should 
be ranked with Mann and Barnard in a trinity 
of educational leadership in the United 
States.” It shows that De Witt Clinton’s 
theory of the function of education was the 
one currently accepted to-day: to provide for 
the widest possible diffusion of the social 
heritage by making educational facilities uni- 
versal—to reach female as well as male, black 
and red as well as white, the dumb and the 
blind as well as the physically normal—and 
by developing the less formal educational 
agencies such as museums and libraries and 
learned and professional societies. His serv- 
ices in making this social conception prevail 
and getting it embodied in the institutions of 
his day are worth studying. Not all that he 
hoped for has yet been accomplished. 


SCHOOL LIFE 

Fdited by T. N. Kenynack, M.D. Charles H. 

Kelly. London. 160. pp. 80 cents; by mail of 

Tre Survey 35 cents. 
The third of the National Health Manuals 
contains twelve articles by different “medical 
experts” on topics connected with the health 
of school children. The most interesting of 
the twelve, perhaps because it seems so 
stupendous in scope as to be fore-doomed to 
failure, is a summary of the “characteristics 
of school children,” by the school medical 
inspector of the Liverpool District. In six 
pages Dr. Arkle enumerates the physical and 
mental conditions which are common to chil- 
dren from three to fourteen years of age and 
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which should therefore be kept in mind in 


plans for their welfare from any point of 
view. 


A GLANCE AT SOME EUROPEAN AND 
‘VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS eS ae 


By Mary Crowrent WELLES. The Consumers’ 

League of Connecticut. 64 pp. 50 cents; by 

mail of THE Sukvey GO cents: 
A compact summary by the secretary of 
the Consumers’ League of Connecticut, based 
on personal investigation, of the efforts which 
are being made in Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, England, and the United States to 
provide vocational training for children be- 
tween twelve and sixteen years of age. 


‘LONDON PRIDE AND LONDON SHAME 

By L. Core Corxrorp. YP. S. King and Son, 

London.. 1919. 174 pp. $1.50; by mail of Tus 

Survey $1.58. 
‘Short papers about such objects of “pride” 
as St. Paul’s, the Abbey. the port, Fleet street, 
the bus driver, and such reasons for “shame” 
as the casual laborer on the docks and under- 
nourished children. The final chapter com- 
bines the two by a dramatic contrast. It 
shows two children setting forth from a 
wretched, hopeless home to celebrate Empire 
Day at school. There is some good writing 
in the book—the reportorial descriptions of a 
Hyde Park meeting, for example, of an 
editor’s office, of a suffragist demonstration, 
of an operation by a skilled surgeon—but no 
social message. The author realizes this. He 
tells us in the preface that after his first 
book in which he described distressing condi- 
tions, called the Canker at the Heart, he re- 
ceived many letters asking him “what ought 
to be done,” to which he could not give a 
satisfactory answer. The only answer he 
suggests now is that “each individual in each 
class of society” should do his “duty,” but 
he leaves the impression that he would hard- 
ly expect this to be adequate. 


WOMAN’S PART IN GOVERNMENT 

By WitiiaM II. Auten. Dodd. Mead. and Com- 

pany. 377 pp. $1.50; by mail of THE Survey 

$1.62. 
“Outside is inside to stay.” This is one of 
the cryptic sayings with which Mr. Allen 
stimulates the curiosity of his readers. It 
appears first as an entire paragraph, in the 
middle of the first page, and the key to its 
meaning is supplied by the rest of the page. 
It is itself characteristic of the style of the 
book, which is made up so largely of short, 
crisp, epigrammatic, not infrequently enig- 
matic, sentences that it reads much like a 
collection of proverbs. While it is addressed 
to women, “the suggestions here made,” says 
the author, “relate as well to men as to 
women.” It seems to be, in fact, a collection 
of things which Mr. Allen has thought, or 
has thought of saying, about the responsi- 
bility of the private citizen for the way in 
which the public business in general, and 
various parts of it in particular, are con- 
ducted. Why he should complicate this by 
applying it to one sex, and why he should 
keep recurring to the question of “Votes for 
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Women” only to argue its irrelevancy, are 
not clear to this one of his chosen audience— 
though to be sure he explains at intervals 
throughout the book. Mr. Allen’s object is 
“not to settle but to raise questions” and for 
that he has an extraordinary faculty. His 
dogmatic assertions challenge attention and 
make you feel it necessary to decide whether 
you agree or not—unless you happen to have 
that reverential attitude toward books which 
accepts as true any statement that gets into 
one. One of the questions we should like 
to argue with him is that “no unofficial citi- 
zen can ever be as interesting to a commun- 
ity as a citizen official,” which he substantiates 
by saying that “when the president of a priv- 
ate university speaks his message goes di- 
rectly to that limited portion of the public 
which subscribes to his college yell,” while 
“when... the president of the state university 
speaks, or the secretary of the state board 
of health, every person in the state involun- 
tarily feels that he himself is speaking,’ and, 
inferentially, takes a profound interest in the 
utterance. On the other hand, here is a sen- 
tence which arouses-in us nothing but sincere 
gratitude for its felicity: “If we can ever 
get rid of the man or woman who wants 
$10 worth of satisfaction for five cents, it 
will be easy to get rid of the man or woman 
who wants five cents or $5 for a hard luck 
story.” We should expect the book to be more 
popular with men than with women, because, 
as one of them has expressed it, it might 
have been called “What women can do for 
us without ovr doing anything for them.” 
Perhaps, however, for that very reason it will 
appeal to women; perhaps, after all, that is 
just what they want to do, and Mr. Allen 
has only, whether by instinct or bv deep 
design, found the secret spring which con- 
trols feminine psychology. Perhans they will 
not even resent being told that “woman has 
no right to be a social problem or problem 
creator,” humbly recognizing that that should 
remain man’s prerogative. 


BOOKS RECEIVED IN DECEMBER 


THE COMMON PEOPLE OF ANCTENT ROME, 


By Fraxx Frost Arrorr, Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. 290 pp. $1.50; by mail of THE Survey 
$1.62. 


TIIE SOCIAL TASK OF CITRISTIANTTY. 
By SAMVEL Z\NE BATTEN. Fleming H, Revell 
Company. 23! pp. $1.25; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.34. 
TIIE MIND OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 
By Franz Boas. The Maemillan Comnanyv. 294 
pp. $1.50: by mail of Tar Survey $1.60. 
COMMISSION GOVERNMENT IN AMERICAN 


CITIES. 
By Ernest S. Braprorp. Ph. D. The Macmillan 
Company. 359 pp. $1.25; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.35. 


SCIENTIFIC MENTAL ITEALING, 
By Hl. Apptncton Brier. Little, Brown. and 
Company. 258 pp. $1.58; by mail of THE SurR- 
VRY $1.60. 

TIIE LAW OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF LATOR. 


By Linptury D. Chang. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 373 pp. $1.60; by mail of THk SuxvEy 
$1.70. 
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THE WAY WITH THE NERVES. 
By JosrerH Couuins, M.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
313 pp. $1.50; by mail of Tue Survpy $1.58. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


By 2. T. Cook. The Macmillan Company. 2 
vols. 1165 pp. $7.00; by mail of Tin SURVEY 
$7.40. 


SONGS IN TIIE EVENING. 
By Emity A. Dixwippte. Sherman, French, and 
Company. 79 pp. $1.00; by mail of THE Sur- 
VEY 91.074 r 

SOME CIIEMICAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 
By RopertT KENNEDY IJONCAN. Ilarper and 
Brothers. 254 pp. $2.00; by mail of Tun 
Survey $2.15. 

SEX IN RELATION TO SOCIETY. 
By WHavetock Etutis. KF, A. Davis Company. 
656 pp. $3.00: by mail of ‘Tum Survey $3.20. 

JEREMIAITS SAMMY. 
By CuARLES SUMNER GAnrien. The C. M. Ciark 
Publishing Company. 3803 pp. $1.50; by mail 
of InkeE Survey $1.60. 

THE CRUX. 
By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. The Charlton 
Company. 311 pp. $1.00; by mail of Ture Sur- 
vEY $1.10. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL VERITIES IN EDUCA- 


TION. 
By MAXIMILIAN P. FE. GroszMann. Richard G. 
Bapcer. 118 pp. $1.00; by mail of Tue Sur- 
vEY $1.06. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION AND POLITICAL THEORY. 
By Leoxarp T. Ilopnouse. The Columbia Uni- 
versity Tress. 218 pp. $1.50; by mail of Tun 
Survey $1.60. 

JINKS’ INSIDE. 

By Uarrier Hopson. 
pany. 248 pp. 
$1.07. 

AMERICAN SOCIALISM OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
By Jessig WaLLAce LivGHaN. John Lane Com- 
De 255 pp. $1.25; by mail of Tuk Survpy 

ovo. 

AUTIIORITY. 

By A. and C. P. TWurztnca. 
and Company. 270 pp. 
Survey $2.40. 

A TIANDBOOK OF NEALTII. 

By Woops Iurciuixson, A.M., M.D. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 348 pp. 635 cents; by mail 
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of THE Survey 77 cents. 

THA RECORD OF AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE. 
By IIexry Mayers HyxpMan. The Macmillan 
Company. 422 pp. $1.75; by mail of Tus Sor- 
VEY $1.87. 

THE HEREDITY OF RICHARD ROE. 
gy Davip Starr Jorpax., American Unitarian 
Association. $1.20; by mail of Tun 
SurvEyY $1.26. 


George W. Jacobs Com- 
$1.00; by mail of THE SURVEY 


Sherman, French, 
$2.25; by mail of Tn» 
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THE GIRL THAT GOES WRONG. 
By RecinaLp Wricut KaurrMaNn. Moffat, Yard, 
and Company. 226 pp. $1.25; by mail of THB 
SURVEY $1.35. 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, VOL. IT. 
By Maurice Low. Ionughton Mifflin Company. 
608 pp. $2.25; by mail of THE SURVEY $2.40. 
SEARCHLIGHTS ON SOME AMERICAN INDUS- 


TRIES, 
By James C. Mints. A. C. McClurg and Com- 
any. 299 pp. $1.50; by mail of THm SukvEYy 
$1.62. 

THE NINE-TENTITIS. 
By JaMes Oprreniterm. THarper and Brothers. 
319 pp. $1.25; by mail of 111e Survey $1.57. 
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THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION 
T. N. CARVER 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 27-30, was, all things 
considered, the most noteworthy in its his- 
tory. The attendance was larger than ever 
before, though not in proportion to the to- 


tal number of members. The sessions at- 
tracted more visitors from the general pub- 
lic than any mecting within the memory of 
the oldest members. The address of the re- 
tiring president, Prof. Henry W. Farnam 
was one of the best of the series of annual 
addresses. He took for his subject the 
Economic Utilization of History, which he 
was careful to distinguish sharply from the 
economic interpretation of history. The 
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economist, he said, finds in the utilization of 
historical data all that the physical scientist 
finds in the records of his own laboratory 
experiments and those of others. While 
the economist can not himself perform ex- 
periments in social economy he finds in his- 
torical records and other data the record of 
countless experiments, sometimes on a vast, 
sometimes on a small scale. Witty and hu- 
morous, Prof. F’'xrnam’s address won the ad- 
miration of an audience of trained and gen- 
eral hearers. 

_ This was the first meeting to be honored 
in person by a president of the United States. 
Mr. Taft was the association’s guest at 
luncheon Thursday and spoke on the need of 


more scientific methods of framing a federal: 


budget. The president gave a clear, strong, 
and courageous address which was en- 
dorsed by every one present. With clearness 
as to the need of a method of co-ordinating 
the income and the outgo of the federal 
budget, there was combined practical states- 
manship in his minute knowledge of the 
political difficulties in the way. : 

Tariff Reform, Rural Conditions, and Im 
migration were the themes of three separate 
sessions. Chairman Emery, of the Tariff 
Commission, opened the discussion Thursday 
morning with a paper on economic investiga- 
tion as a hasis.for tariff legislation. He out- 
lined the plans of the Tariff Commission and 
the methods pursued in receiving informa- 
tion necessary for rational tariff legislation. 
Prof. H. Parker Willis followed with a pa- 
per in opposition, pointing out with some par- 
ticularity the unsound assumptions on which 
he said all proposals for scientific protection 
are based. Particularly telling was his analy- 
sis of the “difference in cost of production” 
theory, and his contention that in a given 
line of production the most efficient Ameri- 
can producers need no protection against 
foreign competition, while the more inef- 
ficient -American producers need protection 
against their more efficient American compet- 
itors more than they do against foreign com- 
petitors. 

At the session on’ Rural Conditions there 
were two principal papers, one by Dr. John 
L. Coulter on Rural Conditions in the South 
and one by Prof. B. H. Hibbard on the De- 
cline. of the Rural Population. The former 
was discussed by such well known Southern 
students as Principal Frizzell of Hampton, 
President Branson of Athens, Ga., Profes- 
sor Glasson of Trinity College, and Profes- 
sor Du Bois of Atlanta. Dr. Coulter gave 
an admirable statistical analysis of the tend- 
encies with respect to land tenure since the 
Civil War. Professor Hibbard showed that 
there were two main areas within which 
there has been a general decline in the rural 
population, the first the northeastern section, 
taking in western New York and northwest- 
ern Pennsvlvania. the second taking in the 
corn helt of the Middle West. Confining his 
attention mainly to the latter he showed that 
the decline in the number of rural workers 
was in a certain sense balanced by the in- 
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crease in the number of work-horses and 
the value of farm machinery, so that the land 
was being better cultivated and was actually 


- producing more per acre and a great deal 


more per man. From this point of view it 
appears that the migration to the towns and 
to the Canadian Northwest is a means by 
which the standard of living of the western 
farmers is being raised. This paper was 
in the main endorsed by Prof. H. C. Taylor 
of the University of Wisconsin and George 
N. Lauman of Cornell, both students of 
rural economics. 

The session on Immigration was opened 
bya Prot. Ha) Ps) Hainchilds (of 9Yale awith ea 
paper on Restriction of Immigration, in 
which he reviewed the pros and cons in a 
comprehensive manner. While not accepting 
all the arguments given in favor of restric- 
tion, Professor Fairchild left no doubt that 
he was a restrictionist, mainly on the ground 
that unrestricted immigraton menaced the 
standard of living of American labor. In 
the long discussion which followed, Dr. Mary 
Walker had no difficulty in finding a connec- 
tion between immigration and dress reform; 
Dr. J. L. Cowles found the solution in free 
transportation, while Dr. Kohler thought that 
the country needed larger supplies of cheap 
labor for its proper development. 

Prof. Emily G. Balch, while not opposing 
restriction, very effectively punctured some 
of the arguments commonly used for restric- 
tion. Professor Willcox showed statistically 
that the net immigration is less than is com- 
monly supposed, there being a large return 
migration to the Old World. Professor 
Jenks, representing the Immigration Commis- 
sion, corrected certain misstatements by the 
opposition relating to the methods and con- 
clusions of the commission. 

W. W. Husband read an illuminating paper 
on the significance of immigration, particu- 


alatlyeeatOme Canada: In the discussion 
which followed, Prof. E. A. Ross, who 
never speaks except with the vigor and 


insight of an ancient prophet, pointed to the 
inevitable outcome of the present tendency 
of substituting cheaper and cheaper labor 
with lower and ever lower standards of liv- 
ing for existing standards. With the Eng- 
lish, Scotch, German. and Scandinavian la- 
borers already practically ceasing to come 
to us because our conditions seem not suf- 
ficiently attractive to tempt them from their 
own countries, and with the Italians begin- 
ning to show signs of preferring to stay 
at home, we may look forward to a time 
when cur laboring population will be re- 
duced to such conditions that even the Slavs, 
Greeks, and Armenians will cease to be at- 
tracted; then Afghans, Hindus, and other 
Asiatic coolies will pour in until even they 
will eventually reduce our conditions to a 
level with their own. 

At the business meeting Professor Fetter, 
of Princeton. was elected president for 1912, 
and Boston was chosen as the place of the 
next annual meeting. Membership in the 
American Economic Association is open to 
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all students and others interested in 
economics, who should correspond with the 
secretary. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 
HERBERT M. SHENTON 


The headquarters of the American Socio- 
logical Society were. with those of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, at the Hotel la- 
leigh. The program of this sixth annual 
meeting was significant of the vital relation 
of social theory to public policy. This was 
evinced in sessions devoted to such themes 
as the City as a Socializing Agency, Recrea- 
tion as a Public Function, and the Selection 
of Population by Migration. A number of 
the addresses were given by men studying 
social theories in the field as well as in the 
cloister. 

The presidential address at the opening ses- 
sion was delivered by Prof. Franklin H. Gid- 
dings of Columbia University on the theme, 
the Quality of Civilization. Emphasizing the 
need of social solidarity—which is so diffi- 
cult of attainment with our ethnic hetero- 
geneity—he said he held that as a nation we 
“acknowledge a certain solidarity of senti- 
ment, and it appears to be fortified and more 
or less guided by our increasing solidarity 
of public opinion.” He named as the three 
forces principally effective in the assimilative 
process in American life first, the standard- 
ization of consumption, a phase of economic 
evolution which “while producing differenti- 
ated ability as an incident of production is 
also producing a remarkable uniformity of 
mind and habit in respect to consumption 
and therefore an ever-increasing conscious- 
ness of kind to balance and control the con- 
sciousness of difference.’ The second influ- 
ence is the scientific view of nature which 
eliminates the sectarian tendencies of reli- 
gions of luck, magic, and special providence 
in a universal consciousness made _ possible 
by a broad scientific interpretation of na- 
ture. The third influence is the attention to 
social justice and an interest in things rather 
than men in the course of the class struggle 
now begun in our political evolution. These 
influences “will slowly blend the feelings and 
thoughts of our ethnicaly variegated popu- 
lace. They will create in our mighty popu- 
lation the true solidarity of mind and heart.” 

“The corruption of our cities is not per- 
sonal but institutional. We invite it and then 
wonder at it,’ said Dr. F. C. Howe of New 
York city in opening the session on the City 
as a Socializing Agency. “Poverty could he 
reduced to the vanishing point in our cities 
if the city would provide for the social ra- 
ther than the individual gain,’ if there 
might be a city planning for social good, 
rather than city building by indvidual land- 
lords anxious for and forced by competition 
to hasten quick returns. Washington was 
cited as an object lesson in city planning. 
Prof. Howard B. Woolston. of the College 
of the City of New York, followed this ad- 
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dress with a paper on the Urban Habit of 
Mind which was descriptive and semi-analyti- 
cal in character. The development of ner- 
vous desires, the means of their satisfaction, 
and the results were effectively set forth, as 
well as the tendency of the personal element 
to fade away and the type to be recorded by 
numbers rather than by individuals. Paul 
U. Kellogg, associate editor of THE SURVEY, 
presented a study of the City and Industrial 
Cleavage. 

To as many as could crowd into the hall 
Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, spoke 
on Recreation as a Public Function in Ur- 
ban Communities. In her characteristic man- 
ner Miss Addams traced most carefully the 


-sociological principles on which her work 


has been so successfully constructed. She 
very especially emphasized the boy gang with 
its leader as the school for the training of 
political bosses skilled in the holding of per- 
sonal allegiances through a superior knowl- 
edge of subterfuge, or powers with the men 
“higher up.” Opposed to this she placed the 
public playground, with no one gang in 
charge, as the school of democracy where 
leadership was attained by really superior 
ability in prowess, imitation, the imaginative, 
and the constructive, resulting in an admira- 
tion for the variate, and thus tending to 
progress which must come through the vari- 
ate. She decried the large amount of pass- 
ive entertainment provided by showmen, 
which calls forth no democratic self-expres- 
sion or discussion. C. W. Hetherington, of 
the Joseph Fels endowment in Play and Ed- 
ucational Athletics, then discussed Recrea- 
tion in Rural Communities. He outlined the 
difficulties in the way of the introduction 
of the play idea, declaring that these are due 
to the lack of social and mental flexibility of 
elders as much as to any cther conditions. 
He also held that democracy requires moral 
stability, social and mental flexibility, and 
sef-expression, such as can best be devel- 
a by wholesome and constructive play 
ife. 

In the session on Selection of Population 
by Migration, Prof. H. P. Fairchild. of Yale 
University. read a paper setting forth the 
objectionable features of immigration and 
the remedies proposed. He claimed that no 
one of the proposed remedies covered more 
than one or two of the objections and some 
of them covered none. He proposed a num- 
ber of elaborate plans, more or less ideal, 
which opened live discussion. Professor 
Walter F. Willcox of Cornell University pre- 
sented some figures showing an increase of 
assimilation and a diminution in the per- 
centage increase of immigrants if the emi- 
gration be considered, and suggested the fact 
that it is cheaper to import than to rear chil- 
dren. Prof. J. W. Jenks of the Immigration 
Commission called attention to the massive 
reports of the commission recently published 
for distribution. He pointed out that the lit- 
eracy test was not an ideal of the commis- 
sion, but the most “feasihle” method of meet- 
ing a present exigency of excess in numbers. 
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Prof. Emily G. Balch of Wellesley Univer- 
sity contended that the government should 
rather require than forbid contracts and 
should aid in the protection of the immigrant 
in making the same, advocated Mr. Kellogg’s 
minimum wage schemel!, declared the literacy 
test “stupid,” suggested provision for the re- 
turn of the disappointed immigrants, and 
urged the abolishment of the steerage. 

The committee of ten appointed to suggest 
subject matter for a fundamental course in 
sociology submitted a printed report contain- 
ing an outline of such work by each member 
of the committee. 

The following officers of the society for 
the year 1912 were elected: president, Albion 
Small, Chicago University; vice-presidents, E. 
A. Ross, University of Wisconsin, George 
E. Vincent, president of the University of 
Minnesota; secretary-treasurer, Scott Bed- 
ford; executive committee, Charles Cooley, 
J. P. Lichtenberger, Emily G. Balch. 


THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
JOHN H. SHERMAN 


This was the seventy-third annual meeting 
of the American Statistical Association and 
four open mectings were held besides the 
business meeting. At the first, December 28, 
President Frederick L. Hoffman presided. 
Roger W. Bahson spoke on Tforecasting Busi- 
ness Conditions by a Study of Statistics. Mr. 
Babson’s address was able and direct and 
covered a subject which, for a thorough treat- 
ment, needed much more than the time al- 
lowed. He emphasized strongly that the fed- 
eral government should forecast business con- 
ditions just as it now forecasts weather con- 
ditions for the different sections of the coun- 
try and said that the census bureau should 
undertake this work. John Franklin Crowell, 
of the Wall Street Journal, who led the dis- 
cussion, was in general agreement with the 
essentials of Mr. Babson’s address. He ex- 
pressed doubt as to the feasibility of applying 
the work on such a comprehensive scale as 
proposed by Mr. Babson. Mr. Crowell also 
spoke at some length on particular factors 
in the general business condition which ex- 
perience has shown to be valuable indicators 
of future tendencies, and warned against too 
much faith in others. 

In a convincing speech Prof. Walter F. 
Willcox. of Cornell University, former chief 
statistician for the census, answered Mr. 
Babson’s criticism of the work of the Census 
Bureau. Professor Willcox called attention 
to the inverse ratio existing between prompt- 
ness and accuracy, pointing out that the work 
proposed by Mr. Babson is largely in the 
nature of estimating, and that there is a clear 
distinction between statistics and scientific es- 
timating. He emphasized also the greater im- 
portance of the work the bureau is now do- 
ing as a groundwork for other studies. Other 
discussion was noteworthy only for the fact 
that the speakers showed little or no grasp 
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of the theory underlying Mr. Babson’s work, 
and no appreciation of the scope of its ob- 
ject. 

The second meeting was held jointly with 
the American Economic Association, John 
Koren, in the absence of Dr. E. Dana. 
Durand, director of the census, pre- 
siding. Papers were read by J. L. Coulter. of 
the Bureau of the Census, and Prof. B. H. 
Hibbard, of Jowa State Agricultural College, 
on Rural Conditions in the South, and De- 
cline of the Rural Population of the United 
States. Principal points brought out were 
the growth of tenancy in the South, the in- 
crease of the proportion of hired labor, and 
the migration from the rural districts towards. 
the large centers of population. Specially in- 
vited to lead the discussion were Dr. H. B. 
Frissell, Hampton Institute; E. C. Branson, 
Georgia State Normal; Prof. W. H. Glasson,. 
Trinity College; Prof. W. E. B. DuBois, At- 
lanta University; Dr. A. E. Cance, Massa-: 
chusetts Agricultural. College; Prof. H. C. 
Taylor, University of Wisconsin; and Prof. 
G. N. Lauman. Cornell University. 

The third and fourth meetings were on 
the Uniform Reporting of Industrial Injuries 
and the Naturalization of Immigrants. Pa- 
pers on the first subject were read by L. 
W. Hatch, New York State Department of 
Labor; L. W. Chaney, United States Bureau 
of Labor; J. R. Commons, Wisconsin State 
Industrial Commission. On the second sub- 
ject papers were read by F. C. Croxton 
of the United States Immigration Commis- 
sion; and W. J. Lanck, statistical expert. The 
discussions brought out .few definite con- 
clusions, other than those already published 
by the Immigration Commission. 

Officers elected for the year 1912 are: Pres- 
ident, Walter . Willcox, Cornell University; 
vice-presidents, E. Dana Durand. director of 
the census; H. W. Farnum, Yale University; 
H. W. Seager, Columbia University; Secre- 
tary MacVeagh, of the U. S. Treasury; Com- 
missioner Neill, of the Bureau of Labor; 
Henry B. Gardner, Brown University; sec- 
retary, Carroll W. Doten, Boston; treasurer, 
S. B. Pearmain, Boston; Editor, John Koren, 
Boston. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION © 
HELEN L. SUMNER 


Practical methods of conserving human 
life and energy were discussed by practical 
men at the meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 27-30. How to pre- 
vent accidents and occupational diseases in 
the mining industry, how to compensate 
workingmen for injuries and their depen- 
dent relatives for deaths, and how to obtain 
the statistics of industrial accidents and dis- 
eases necessary for a thorough solution of 
the problems of prevention and compensa- 
tion—these were the subjects before a series 
of three memorable meetings. A fourth was 
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devoted to the increasingly pressing problem 
of unemployment. 

That an association which has taken as its 
slogan “the conservation of human resources” 
has need of a 365-day-a-year campaign was 
repeatedly demonstrated by the speakers. In 
the face of the acknowledged fact that in 
protective labor legislation the United States 
is the most backward of the great industrial 
nations the following points were brought 
out. The “land of the free and home of 
the brave” kills more miners in a year, ac- 
cording~to Dr. John R. Haynes, of Los 
Angeles, than all the rest of the world be- 
side. The proportion of deaths of railroad 
employes, long known to be disgracefully 
high as compared with that in other countries, 
is higher even than generally realized, for the 
representative of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission stated that if a man fails to 
die within twenty-four hours after an acci- 
dent—if he lives just twenty-four and one- 
half hours—he is officially classified as “seri- 
ously injured.’ Of all the men injured in 
work accidents not more than 15 per cent, 
according to John H. Wallace of the Indus- 
trial Insurance Commission of the state of 
Washington, are able to obtain compensa- 
tion under the common law. For the rest 
the cost of injury must be borne by them- 
selves and their families. Only thirteen 
states have special compensation acts and I. 
M. Rubinow, formerly of the United States 
Bureau of Labor and now statistician of an 
accident insurance company, charged that the 
United States government is a much worse 
employer in this respect than many large cor- 
porations. 

At the meeting on Safety and Health 
in the Mining Industry, Dr. S. C. Hotch- 
kiss of the United States Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service spoke of occu- 
pational diseases, Director J. A. Holmes de- 
scribed the work of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, and Dr. Haynes showed that under 
state regulation during the past twenty years 
30,000 coal miners have been killed and 80,000 
seriously injured. He vigorously urged the 
formation of an interstate mining commis- 
sion with power to enact and enforce regu- 
lations in this industry. The tendency toward 
federal action was further emphasized in the 
discussion of the relation of state to federal 
workmen's compensation and insurance legis- 
lation. This discussion was closed by an il- 
luminating exposition of the constitutional 
status of workmen’s compensation by Prof. 
Ernst Freund, of the University of Chicago. 

From the standpoint of the practical work 
of the association perhaps the most important 
meeting of all was that devoted to the uni- 
form reporting of industrial injuries. Here 
statisticians and representatives of insurance 
companies discussed point by point the sched- 
ule prepared hy a special committee headed 
by Leonard W. Hatch, chief statistician of 
the New York State Denartment of Labor. 


The interest of this schedule, the 
form of which has already been adopt- 
ed in the state of Washington and 
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which it is hoped will soon _be so 
widely used as to make it possible for 
the first time to compare statistics from dif- 
ferent states, is evidenced by the fact that, 
when the morning meeting adjourned, it was 
arranged to have a special round table dis- 
cussion of the subject in the afternoon. 
Nothing more clearly emphasized the practi- 
cal, constructive character of the Association 
for Labor Legislation than the patience and 
earnestness which its members devoted to 
deciding the exact points upon which the 
employer, in case of accident, should furnish 
information to the government. : 

Unemployment, too, was earnestly dis- 
cussed. William Hard, of the editorial staff 
of Everybody's Magazine, pointed out that 
the penny paper jokes about tramps and 
hoboes are dying out and we are coming 
face to face with grim facts—for example, 
that in the state of New York there are 
100,000 more jobs in October than in Janu- 
ary. The experience of the National Em- 
ployment Exchange was described by _ its 
manager, Edward W. Carpenter, and Prof. 
Charles R. Henderson. of the University of 
Chicago, told of recent advances in the strug- 
gle against unemployment. Professor Hen- 
derson emphasized the need for statistics, for 
industrial education, and for continuation 
schools, and stated his belief that the best 
known form of unemployment insurance is 
the trade union out-of-work benefit, subsi- 
dized by the city or state. and supplemented 
by similar benefits paid by independent as- 
sociations of workingmen who are not mem- 
bers of unions. At the close of the meet- 
ing a committee was appointed to work in 
harmony with and ultimately to organize an 
American branch of the International Asso- 
ciation for the Struggle against Unemploy- 
ment. 

Prof. Henry R. Seager, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was re-elected president and Dr. 
John B. Andrews secretary. Professor Sea- 
ger called attention to the large number of 
labor laws passed by state legislatures in 
INIT as compared with previous years. 
Though the association, he said, could claim 
credit only for the laws requiring physicians 
to report certain industrial diseases, passed 
by six states, the building up of a strong 
organization is developing a nation-wide in- 
terest in the legal protection of workingmen 
and is paving the way for wise labor legis- 
lation in the future. Though neither of the 
measures advocated by the association in 
the national field—the Esch Bill imposing a 
prohibitive tax on poisonous phosphorous 
matches and the hill creating a Federal Com- 
mission for the Study of Industrial Diseases 
—had yet been passed. he believed that the 
former would soon become law and free the 
country from the disgrace of fostering a 
loathsome and totally unnecessary disease, 
and that the idea of the latter would grow 
ranidly in ponularity. Special exhibits of 
phosphorus poisoning and of mine safety 
work excited great interest. 

Dr. Andrews reported rapidly expanding 
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work, larger offices, additions to the office 
force, increased membership in spite of an 
advance from $1 to $3 in dues, and the es- 
tablishment of a regular quarterly publica- 
tion, the American Lubor Legislation Review. 
Many members of the medical profession, 
he said, were cooperating in drafting a 
schedule for the reporting of occupational 
diseases. The immediate program before the 
association he stated as follows: 


(1) Secure the passage by Congress of 
the Esch Bill; 

(2) Extend the uniform reporting of oc- 
cupational diseases to five additional states; 

(3) Secure the adoption of our standard 
industrial, accident, and disease schedules; 

(4) Provide that one day of rest in seven 
be granted no matter how continuous the 
industry ; 

(5) Co-operate in establishing through 
legislation the maximum ten-hour working 
day for women; 

(6) Aid in the enactment of additional 
Pa insuring just systems of compensation; 
an 

(7) Prepare for the supreme test of law 
enforcement by helping to develop more ef- 
ficient machinery for the administration of 
all of the regulations in the different states. 


TREND 


The Common Cause, in the words of its 
prospectus “a magazine devoted to the great 
social problems of the day,” has as its text: 
“There is no need, no excuse for Socialism. 
But there is great need for social reform.” 
While this magazine purposes to discuss all 
social problems, it will devote its main atten- 
tion to exposing what it conceives to be the 
fallacies of Socialism, as a means of clearing 
the ground for reform. 

“In every respect,” says the prospectus, “the 
Common Cause will be conducted along the 
broadest American lines. In such an impor- 
tant constructive campaign of education no 
account can be taken of racial, religious, or 
class distinctions. The great social prob- 
lems of the day do not affect one faith or 
one class more than another. Socialism is 
not a peril to one body of citizens alone, but 
to all. To protect the nation from the dan- 
gers that are now threatening its institutions 
is a labor of love to which all patriotic citi- 
zens should contribute—the Common Cause 
for the success of which all who cherish the 
high ideals of American freedom must work 
together.” 

In the interests of fairness the Common 
Cause will maintain a Question Rox, to which 
socialists are invited to contribute. The 
publishers are the Social Reform Press, 154 
E. 23d street, New York. This press an- 
nounces that it will maintain also a publicity 
bureau for matters related to social reform 
and Socialism, an information bureau, and a 
jist of lecturers on Socialism. The board of 
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editors is made up of James T. Walsh, M.D., 
dean of Fordham University School of 
Medicine; Conde P. Pallen, managing editor 
Charles H. 
McDermott; Thomas F. Woodlock; Peter W. 
Collins, secretary of the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; George E. Rines, manag- 
ing editor of the Encyclopedia Americana; 
and John R. Meader, managing editor. 


A South Orange Clergyman finds the same 
social problems in South Orange as in New 
York, and, perhaps, a more “stiff-necked gen- 
eration” to meet them. Speaking the other 
day at Trinity Presbyterian Church on the 
program of Christ, the Rev. Alvin E. Magary, 
its pastor, contrasted the evangelizing with 
the social spirit, to the disadvantage of the 
former. “I have had many shocks of late 
in South Orange,” he says. “I was shocked 
to find how many Christian men in the 
Oranges were without any real interest in 
social effort. They will go into evangelistic 
campaigns, but nakedness and poverty and 
captivity and thirst do not interest them. 

“Do you know how many girls have gone 
to ruin in this sweet little village of South 
Orange? If I were to tell you of the cases 
of which J have heard you would hardly be- 
lieve me. What is there to prevent? A lonely 
girl here has no place to which she can go 
and pass a free evening. Some of the com- 
munities about here are so proud of what they 
call their ‘good taste’ that they will not allow 
even a moving-picture show within their lim- 
its. What right have you in the name of 
‘good taste’ to deprive a poor man or woman 
of an enjoyable half hour, which he can se- 
cure for a nickel? 

“You have a school building which cost 
thousands of dollars. Why should it not be 
used as a gathering place for people who will 
come to a schoolhouse when they could not 
be dragged into a church? We are not doing 
our duty when we help the fallen only; it is 
our business to prevent lives from falling. 

“All summer there was not a band concert 
in this town. Even when some public-spirited 
men arranged an old-fashioned Independence 
Day celebration, which nrovided a day of en- 
jovment for hundreds, there were those mean 
enough to criticize and sneer. Give men and 
women and bovs and girls onnortunity for a 
little harmless fun, and they will not be driven 
out to the crossroads dance hall, there to fall 
among thieves, who strip them, and leave 
them to what is worse than death.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMISSION 
To THE Epitor: 

This is apropos of THE SuRvFy’s sympo- 
sium on the McNamara case, with the peti- 
tion to the president for a Federal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations. 

The brewers’ experience in dealing with or- 
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ganized labor refutes many of the statements 
made by your correspondents. The brew- 
ing trade is completely unionized; the men 
in the 1,500 plants are members of 500 local 
unions, and the various crafts are all fed- 
erated in the International Union of United 
Brewery Workmen. The labor contracts 
provide for arbitration, and many disputes 
have been settled in this manner to the sat- 
isfaction of all parties concerned. 


The Socialists probably dominate the 


brewery workers, but there have been no 


strikes of violence, no destruction of prop- 
erty, no attempts to impair machinery or to 
tamper with the stock of beer in the storage 
vats. The national leaders of this radical 
group of workmen have, in fact, stood 
staunchly for peaceful methods; they insist 
that their “locals” shall live up to their agree- 
ments and have refused to allow them to 
take part in “sympathetic strikes.” such as 
that of the street-car men in Philadelphia. 
Of course, there are frequent differences, but 
none of them have proved very serious; and, 
on the whole. the solidarity of organized 
labor in the brewing trade has been a matter 
of mutual benefit, and justifies the policy of 
“collective bargaining.” 

Just a word about the petition to the presi- 
dent. Already there is available an enor- 
mous mass of undigested data on most of 
the points that you raise. (\Vitness the re- 
ports of the commissioner of labor, the 
bureau of mines, the state factory and labor 
bureaus, the various commissions on immi- 
gration. employers’ liability and workmen’s 
compensation, and the publications of _pri- 
vate organizations such as the National Child 
Lahor Committee and the Russell Sage 
Foundation. ) The investigation you pro- 
pose would, no doubt. serve to unify this 
data and I am not questioning its value. But 
it does not go far enough. 

Make the objective of the proposed com- 
mission a permanent body with judicial 
authority and administrative power. created 
perhaps by extending the powers of the 
present bureau of labor; give it the right to 
enjoin and restrain. pending its investiga- 
tion of strikes and disturbances affecting 
articles of interstate commerce; provide for 
its compulsory arbitration of disputes in 
which the public welfare is concerned; pro- 
vide for its right of supervision of factory 
inspection and of the installment of safety 
appliances in mines and on railroads, etc.; 
and—most important of all, perhaps—enable 
it to establish farm and other labor colonies, 
and an employment bureau. 


Hucwu F. Fox. 
New York. 


CHURCH AND CHANNELS FOR ACTION 
To THE EnpiTor: 


Much discussion has been provoked over 
the relation of the church to organized 
agencies of social service, The discussion is 
no longer primarily as to what the relation 
should be, but rather as to how it can be 
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brought about. The closer . the cooperation 
between religious idealism and the social 
agency, the greater is the inspiration for both. 

This cooperation is being rapidly effected 
in municipalities where the work deals with 
specitic cases which appeal to human sym- 
pathies. The church is learning to cooperate 
with such charities as the day nursery; it 
is learning the futility of a needless duplica- 
tion of charitable institutions, which has often 
sprung from a desire to gratify denomina- 
tional pride rather than to render effective 
service. Likewise neighborhood agencies are 
loosing some of their impatience with the 
church and are coming to realize that close 
cooperation is mutually advantageous. 

But the next step in cooperation should 
bring about a closer reciprocity. The relation 
at present existing between the church and the 
larger agencies which are endeavoring to strike 
at the root of social evils is spasmodic and 
loose. The National Child Labor Committee 
may be cited as an instance where closer con- 
tact would be mutually beneficial. Churches 
are naturally favorable to the conservation of 
human life. But the church unfortunately plays 
an almost negligible part in obtaining better 
hours and conditions for working children, 
because its organization is not closely articu- 
lated with child labor associations. Another 
instance may be found in the campaign now 
being waged by peace societies. Churches 
want peace. and peace societies want the 
churches. Lut if the arbitration treaties now 
held up by the senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs are ratifed, it will not be primarily 
because of the activity of religious organiza- 
tions, though they might be a specific com- 
pelling force. 

Churches are appealed to spasmodically by 
secular institutions, but their response is 
scattering and faint-hearted. Is not the pri- 
mary reason the fact that the appeal is from 
outside, often from sources unknown to min- 
isters, and consequently not considered as. 
imposing a vital duty? To support moral 
legislation is not made a part of denomina- 
tional polity. and therefore whatever appeal 
may come does not carry with it the highest 
ecclesiastical sanction. But if the order came 
from some official within the organization, 
the response would be whole-hearted and 
vigorous. 

The next step in a closer cooperation be- 
tween the church and secular agencies will 
therefore be the appointment of social spec- 
ialists, who already exist in every denomina- 
tion, who will keep in close touch with leg- 
islative needs, and who will issue appeals with 
the authority vested in them by their own 
governing hody. Such officers could act as the 
intermediaries between secular agencies and 
their own constituencies. This would make 
possible the more effective and united utiliza- 
tion of the moral forces of religion. Some 
such plan is evolutionary and inevitable. The 
church, under the tremendous social impetus 
of modern times. is destined to come into 
closer contact with politics. It is tragic to 
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‘witness the almost universal passion of the 
teligious element of this country to serve 
the cause of a moral reformation in social 
life, and to see how ineffective that passion 
is because of the lack of delinite channels for 
its expression. 

The Christian churches, the Jewish syn- 


agogues, and other religious organizations 
tepresent an enormous capitalization, the 
greatest single “interest” known. Their mil- 


lions of stockholders, if aroused, may sur- 
pass any commercial “interest” in intluence. 
These millions have but to speak authorita- 
tively and their voices will be heard through 
all the earth. And the social service body 
striving to secure better legislation has but 
to secure their cooperation in order to insure 


success. 
CLARENCE R. SKINNER, 


Grace Universalist Church. 
Lowell, Mass. 


JOTTINGS 


‘CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE IN CONVENTION 

The National Consumers’ League will hold 
its thirteenth annual meeting in New Haven, 
Conn., January 19-20. President Arthur T. 
Hadley of Yale, who sis an honorary vice- 
president of the league, will present greetings 
to the public meeting on [riday afternoon, 
Jan. 19. The Rev. James Goodwin of- Hart- 
ford, president of the Connecticut league, will 
also address this session, and Arthur Hol- 
combe of Harvard University, chairman of 
the league’s committee on Minimum-\Wage 
Boards, will discuss at the evening meeting 
of Friday the progress of the past year in 
that field of the league’s activity. Other 
speakers will be Prof. Henry W. Farnam. of 
Yale, and Prof. Willard Fisher of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 

The meeting will have a more cheering re- 
port of work accomplished, funds raised 
and expended for organization and educa- 
tion, and members added. than any preceding 
annual meeting. The public is invited. 


CALENDAR OF CONFER- 
ENCES 


JANUARY CONFERENCES. 

Jan. 15, 1912 Colorado Association for the Pre- 
vention and Control of Tubcrculosis—en- 
ver, Colo. Secretary. S. Voulterer Morris, 
State Ifouse, Denver, Colo. 

Jan, 19-20, 1912 National Consumers’ League— 
New Ilaven, Conn. Secretary, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, 105 E. 22nd street, New York 


city. 

Jan. 25, Vy010 New York Peace Society—totel 
Astor. New York city. Corresponding ofti- 
cer, William Ll. Short, 507 Fifth ave., New 
York tify. ; 

Jan. 25-28, 1912 National Child Labor Committee 
—Louisville, Ky. General secretary. Q\ 
R. Lovejoy, 105 E. 22nd street, New York 
city. 

Jan., 1912 Nebraska Conference of Charities and 
Correction—Omaha, Neh, Secretary, Ida V. 
Jontz, City Ifall, Omaha, Neb. 

Later Mrrrincs, 
International, 

Feb. 19-24, 1912 Pun-Pacific Congress—Tionolulu, 
Hawaii. Secretary, H. P. Wood, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
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Sept. 4-13, 1912 Chemistry, Applied—Congress on. 

Washington, September 4, and New York, 
September 6-13. Secretary, Bernard C. 
ieee, M. D., 25 Broad street, New York 
city. 

23-28, 1912 Hygiene and Demography— 

Fifteenth Congress on. Washington, lL. C. 

Secretary, Dr. John S. Fulton, Army Medical 

Museum, Washington, D. C. 

1912 Labor Leyislution—Association for, 

Zurich, Switzerland. Secretary, Stephen 

Bauer, Basel, Switzerland. ‘ 

1913 Fight Against Unemployment—International 
Association for. Ghent. selgium. American 
corresponding officer. J. B. Andrews, 1 Madl- 
son ave., New York city. 


Sept. 


Sept., 


1915 Prison—Quinquennial Congress. London, 
England. Secretary, F. Simon Van der Aa, 
Groningen, Ilolland. 

1915 Relief—Committee on Tubliec and Private. 


London, England. Secretary. Charles 8. 
Loch, Charity Organization Suciety, London. 


National. \ 

March 5-7, 1912 National Civic Federation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Chairman [Executive Council, 
R. M. Easley, 1 Madison ave., New York 
city. 

March 11-14, 1912 Religious Education Assocta- 
tion.—St. Louis, Mo. Greneral secretary, 
Ilenry F. Cope, 332 South Michigan ave., 
Chicago, Ill. , 

April 3-4, 1912 American Academy of Medicine— 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Seer etaly, Charles McIntire, M.D., LEaston, 
12, 


1912 American Federation of Arts—Wash- 
ington. D. C. Secretary, F. D. Miller, 1741 
New York ave., Wash., VD. C. 

June 12-19, 1912 National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. Cleveland, General > 
secretary, Alexander Jolson, Angola, Ind. 

June, 1912 National Probation Association—Cleve- 
land, O. Secretary, Arthur W. Towne, ‘The 

Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

9-12, 1912 National Conference of Jewish 

Charities—Cleveland, O. Secretary, fose 

Sommerfield, 225 EK. G3rd street, New York 


city. 
25-July 8, 1912 Women’s Clubs—General 
Federation of. San francisco. tal Core 
responding secretary, Mrs. Frank Shiek, 
Wheatland. Wyo. 

Confer- 
Secretary, Rey. 


WW12 Cutholic Charities—National 
ence of, Washington, D.C. 
Dr. William J. Kerby, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. Cc. . 

State and Local. 
1912 New Hampshire Conference of Charl- 
ties and Correction—I"lace not chosen. Seec- 
retary. Mrs. James W. Remick, 80 School 


St... Concord, N. If. 
April, 1912 Connecticut State Conference of Chart- 


May, 


June 


June 


Sept., 


ties and  Correction—Waterbury, Conn. 
Secretary, Charles I’. Kellogg. Waterbury, 
Conn. Probable date, 15 to°17. 


May 7-9, 1912 Third New York City Conference 
of Charities and Correction—New York city. 
Secretary, John B. rest. 287 Fourth ave. 

Autumn, 1912 Jlassachusetts State Conference of 
Charities and Correction—Secretary, Parker 
B, Field, 229 Tremont street. Boston. Mass, 

Oct. 29, 1912 IMussachusetts No-License League— 
Sixth annual conference. ruston, Mass. 
Secretary, Robert II. Magwooud, 310 Equit- 
able Bldy.. Boston, Mass. 

May, 1912 Kentucky Child Welfare Conference and 

Behibition—Louisville, Ky. resident pre- 

liminary organization, Mrs. Morris Belknap, 

Louisville, Ky. 

1912 American 

of Training Schools for Nurses, 

Til. Secretary. Jessie EF. Cotton, 

field Tospital. Springfield, Mass. 

May 22-23. 1912 Canadian Association. for Pre- 

~  gvention of Tuberculosis,  Voronto, Ont. 
Secretary. Dr. George DPD. Porter, 162 Cres- 
cent Road. Toronto. Ont. 

May 11, 1912 Lehigh Valley Child-Helping Con- 
ference. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Societu of Superintendents 
Chicago, 
Spring- 


June, 


WOMAN’S PART IN 
GOVERNMENT 


WHETHER SHE VOTES OR NOT 
By WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


RECTOR, BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 
BND TRAINING SCHOOL FOR PUBLIO SERVICE 


Author of “Efficient Democracy,”’ “‘Civics and Health,’’ etc. 


This is a new kind of hook about government. It makes you want to work for better Eovern iene 
petween elections. [t also tells you muny ways to do it. It is a hand-book on straight-seeing, strate t- 
thinking and straight-acting on public questions between election times. At is for editors, speakers, 
club workers, students, givers, voters and not-yet-voters. Wicn Us well as women, chit be 

“Tt aims not to settle but to raise questions, to encourage self analysis and study of oe Berar 
tions, to stimulate interest in methods and next steps of getting done what we all agree shou d be 
done to make democracy efficient.” 


Price $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 


“Are you interested in the McNa- 
maras? ‘Then you will be interested 
in what Dr. Devine has to say about 
the attitude of society toward the 
criminal and will note his point of 
view, now generally taken by all ad- 
vanced penologists, that it is the cause 
and prevention of crime that should 
now engage our attention, rather than 
the crime itself and its punishment. 
More, in the words of our own Mr. 
Steffens, it should not so much be 


asked, “‘who did it?” as ‘“‘what made 
them do it ?’’ 


Stereopticon 


Slides 


From a review in the New York Globe 
of Edward T. Devine’s new book 


The Spirit of Social Work 


Chapters on The Attitude of Society Towards 
the Criminal, The Correction and Prevention 
of Crime, and The Problem of the Police. 

A very clear statement of the social aspects of 
crime aud of social means for preventing it. 


LEWIS W. HINE 


Social Photographer 


27 Grant Avenue, Lincoln Park 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


PRICE POSTPAID $1. 
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105 East 22d St., New York 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


CITY LEGISLATION FOR 
THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Representatives of the Monday Even- 
ing Club, Washington’s organization of 
social workers, have gone to President 
Taft with the request that he make men- 
tion in his message to Congress on Dis- 
trict of Columbia affairs of four matters 
needing readjustment in the federal city. 

First they have asked for his favor- 
able report on the loan shark bill, which 
the social workers after a severe fight 
pushed through the Senate last session. 
*It is now ready for a hearing in the 
House on the first District of Columbia 
day. 

The second measure would carry for- 
ward the movement to abolish the alley 
courts found in the center of many 
blocks, even in good sections of the city. 
Where other cities that were born small 
towns have a housing problem because 
they have been allowed to grow up hap- 
hazard, the federal city has a problem 
on its hands because the streets were laid 
out in blocks of too generous propor- 
tions. A year ago the Bureau of the Cen- 
suis made a map of the city indicating the 
alley courts. The bill which the club is 
pressing calls for an appropriation to 
cut the alley courts through to the streets 
on either side, thus doing away with 
their most unsavory characteristics by 
making them into thoroughfares. 

An appropriation for school nurses 
and more medical inspectors is the third 
item. Washington has no municipal 
school nurses and the work in the school 
rooms has been done by nurses borrowed 
from a private organization. Last year, 
when there was demand for dental in- 
spection, two dentists were granted, but 
two doctors of the twelve who were far 
too few to do the school work adequately 
were removed. Health Officer Wood- 
ward wants more doctors and a corps of 
nu. ses. 

1 _urth comes the much disputed ques- 
tion of the municipal hospital. Wash- 
ington at present has no proper city hos- 
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pital, while Congress and the District 


‘taxpayers have appropriated several hun- 


dred thousand dollars in the last few 
years to private hospitals over which the 
District authorities have practically no 
control. The Monday Evening Club ad- 
vocates a discontinuance of the appro- 
priation for the emergency hospital and 
a small appropriation instead for the 
erection of a new city hospital on a site 
which has already been purchased. 


THE INSPECTOR 
AND THE CHURCH 


THe Survey published a few weeks 
ago the notable sociological platform 
accepted at the recent meeting of the 
General Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, in Washington, D. C.. This 
platform was closely modelled after the 
platforms previously adopted in rapid 
succession by the Methodists, Congre- 
gationalists, Baptists, etc., but in certain 
particulars was felt to be an advance 
upon them. More exceptional, however, 
was the specific practical method for so- 
cial action by the church blocked out at 
a so-called “sociological session,” to 
which was devoted one whole meeting 
of the conference. This session was 
given over to the consideration not of 
abstract principles and ideals but of “in- 
spectorships” as implements for stand- 
ardizing the minimum conditions to be 
tolerated in charities, in education, in 
labor, and in the public health. With 
the “view of enlisting the hearty co- 
operation of the Unitarians of America 
in the work of elevating inspectorship in 
all social relations,” and thus obtaining 
those “indispensable data for a relentless 
publicity which are a prerequisite of in- 
telligent action for human betterment,” 
this method was discussed by experts in 
the fields of charity, education, labor, and 
public health, and the whole. focused in 
an address by Anna Garlin Spencer on 
“Why is Inspection a Religious Duty?” 
The purpose of the conference was. set 
forth in a set. of resolutions, unanimous- 
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ly adopted, without parallel perhaps in 
the official proceedings of modern relig- 
ious assemblies. They follow: 


Resolved, that the Unitarians of America 
in national conference assembled, very desir- 
ous of contributing their rightful share to the 
present-day efforts at social readjustment in 
the interest of justice, humaneness, and the 
common weal, recognize in the principle and 
administration of skilled inspectorship a funda- 
mental and indispensable factor in the initi- 
ation and prosecution of such efforts. 

To all individuals and churches asking, In 
what way can we put forth our unit of per- 
sonal force to the best advantage in the better- 
ment of the common lot, we would commend : 
First. A survey of the various fields of 
needed inspectorship in the home city or town 
and state. 

Second. A campaign of publicity to set forth 
the inadequacy of present inspectorship and 
the minimum standards tolerable in a civilized 
community. 

Third. The organization of all the social 
forces of the community to secure proper 
‘standards and their spirited enforcement. 

We recognize that this is: merely an initial 
work, but it introduces the men and women 
of good-will to the inevitable succeeding steps 
of social readjustment through a gateway of 
well-mastered facts. This experience will be 
of utmost value in contributing both to their 
wisdom and enthusiasm in all the subsequent 
work to which their passion for “social justice” 
and social betterment may lead them. 


STRIKES FOR 
GOOD HEALTH 

The cloakmakers’ union of New York 
recently reported to the joint sanitary 
board in that industry that the union had 
within the year called twenty-eight suc- 
cessful “sanitary” strikes. It is safe to 
say that, all combined, these strikes have 
not received as much newspaper pub- 
licity as one day of the garbage strike, 
which affronted the noses of private 
citizens, and made “news” with its spo- 
radic street violence. Yet they reflect a 
remarkable and dramatic forward move- 
ment in the great garment trades of New 
York, in which the workers, with the 
sanction and cooperation of progressive 
employers, are attempting to secure 
through the force of collective action 
what neither self-interest on the part of 
some employers, nor the good opinion of 
the trade, nor state law and enforcement 
have been able, hitherto, to effect. The 
earliest of these strikes was in Decem- 
ber, 1910, when the employes of a firm 
occupying an old building at 87 Ridge 
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street struck in protest against danger- 
ous fire conditions. Backed by the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control, on which em- 
ployes, the unions, and the public are 
represented, the workers succeeded in 
forcing the firm to remove to safe quar- 
ters. Another characteristic strike was 
that against a firm in 27th street, who 
had put up six-foot partitions within the 
shop, thus shutting off the light from the 
pressers and compelling them to work 
by electric light. The workers went out 
until their employers agreed to abide by 
the expert decision of Dr. George M. 
Price of the board. On his recom- 
mendation the firm cut down _ the 
wooden partitions by two and a half 
feet. Incidentally the board compelled 
the installation of extra fire exits. The. 
majority of the strikes were enforced 
by union pickets against cellar work- 
rooms on the East Side. The pickets 
warned union and non-union employes 
away from these establishments until 
the proprietors secured better quarters. 

In one instance the cloakmakers’ board 
was called in to help another union, the 
ladies’ tailors. The latter had not yet 
organized the sanitary board provided 
by the terms of settlement of their recent 
strike. A shop in 59th street went out 
in protest against overcrowding. Dr. 
Price found that the shop was violating 
the law in this respect and compelled the 
employer to come to terms. 


BOSTON LEAGUE TO 
DEVELOP RECREATION 


Several definite efforts are being 
taken up by the Public Recreation League 
of Boston in line with its announced 
purpose 
to focus and co-ordinate various efforts 
for better service from parks, playgrounds, 
gymnasiums, water facilities, and other 
means for recreation, so that improvements 
may be accomplished instead of being merely 
discussed and resolved upon. 

The league aims to be a clearing 
house for all information within its field. 
This is accomplished in part by the 
establishment of close relationships with 
various organizations that are concerned 
with athletics, playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
social or civic centers, and other phases 
of recreation, or that take up such mat- 
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ters incidental to other work for com- 
munity betterment. The league con- 
siders the development of an. adequate 
Tecreation service a subject worthy the 
best thought and action of Boston’s cit- 
izens and officials. It is taking active in- 
terest in advancing the ordinance now 
before the city council to create a park 
and recreation department, which would 
tend to reorganize the municipal recre- 
ation service of the city. This ordinance 
proposes to consolidate into a single de- 
partment the parks, public grounds, 
baths, gymnasiums, and music, now in 
charge of four separate departments. 
The idea has the official endorsement of 
the mayor, the city council, and the 
finance commission. 

The league has so fart organized five 
committees, with several others in pro- 
cess of formation. A Committee on 
Evening Recreation, of which the chair- 
man is Carl Carstens, secretary of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, is considering such matters 
as extending the use of school buildings 
and other public property, lighting of 
parks and playgrounds, and, specially, 
dance halls and other provision for 
dancing of various types. The Com- 
mittee on Use of Parks, Warren H. 
Manning, chairman, is working out 
definite measures for extending the use 
of parks. A Committee on Play, Jane 
R. McCrady, chairman, takes up _ this 
matter on a broad basis, applicable not 
only to children but to youth and adults. 
A Committee on Observance of Holi- 
days, William C. Ewing, chairman, is to 
consider ways and means for celebrat- 
ing the Fourth of July and other public 
holidays according to modern methods. 

Working relations now exist with the 
Municipal Athletic Association and the 
Youth Conference of Boston-1915, as 
well as with the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America. Definite 
means for co-operation are established 
with the United Improvement Associa- 
tion, and with representatives of the 
Women’s Municipal League, Central 
Labor Union, Boy Scouts of America, 
School for Social Workers, Boston So- 
cial Union, etc., who are associated with 
the league. 
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.COST OF CHILD 


WELFARE EXHIBIT 


Some facts as to the costs and methods 
of the recent Kansas City Child Welfare 
Exhibit, reviewed in Tue Survey for 
December 2, will be of interest to other 
cities contemplating such undertakings 
—especially in view of the fact that the 
sums spent in New York and Chicago 
seem prohibitive to the smaller cities. 

The attendance at the Kansas City 
exhibit during the eight days of its dur- 
ation was 95,007. Considering the 
length of time during which the exhibit 
was open and the size of the city, the at- 
tention attracted was relatively greater 
than in either New York or Chicago. 

Dr. Anna Louise Strong, who was 
employed in connection with both these 
former exhibits, was director. The 
exhibit consisted of various models 
such as model playgrounds, hospital 
rooms, toys, baby camp, etc.; of various 
screens containing pictures and _ state- 
ments with regard to conditions and 
agencies affecting child welfare; and of 
various entertainments and dramatic per- 
formances. There were about 200 of the 
New York and Chicago screens exhibited 
in Kansas City. Besides this, there were 
about 150 local screens representing 
conditions and agencies in Kansas City. 
In Kansas City each exhibitor paid for 
the preparation of his own exhibit. 
There were exhibits by the Park Board, 
the Health Board, the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Board of Public Welfare, and 
the Juvenile Court, besides exhibits rep- 
resenting about thirty-five private insti- 
tutions, an exhibit representing the 
churches, quite an extensive exhibit 
made by the thirteen state charitable in- 
stitutions of Missouri, and an exhibit by 
the City Club. This distribution of costs 
left a comparatively small amount of ex- 
pense to be provided for by the executive 
committee out of a general fund. It is 
not known just how much was spent by 
the various departments, but the expense 
paid out of the general fund was between 
six and seven thousand dollars. 

The co-operation of private organiza- 
tions and individuals ranged from the 
painter who painted 125 screens for $10, 
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a cost barely covering the paint, because 
“Tt’s for the children and Mr. Volker 
has to pay for it if I don’t,” to the man- 
agement of Convention Hall, which 
placed its resources of ushers, janitors, 
and floor-management so freely at the 
disposal of the exhibit that the $600 to 
$1000 estimated for “running expenses” 
was reduced in actuality to $50. Before 
the close of the exhibit, three places were 
offered, rent free, for a permanent mu- 
seum in which the “screens” might be 
displayed and added to from time to 
time. This museum will prove a valu- 
able definite result of the exhibit. 


FEEBLE-MINDED 
ON INCREASE 


According to a report made last month 
by C. C. Carstens, chairman of the Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction of 
Boston-1915, feeble-minded persons in 
Massachusetts are rapidly increasing in 
number, owing to improper segregation. 
There are to-day at least 9,000, the re- 
port estimates. The total cost up to the 
present time and the estimated future 
cost for the care of this group amounts to 
$64,775 or over $2,200 for each person. 
The report points out that this is a very 
conservative estimate as no account is 
taken of the probable cost to the state 
of those who have been discharged from 
the care of the State Board of Charities. 
Nor does it take into account the esti- 
mate of the expense of the children of 
those now at large in the community. 
The report states that the public will be 
obliged to bear this burden of expense 
until some system of segregation is de- 
cided upon. 

Of the proposed segregation the report 
says: 

As specialists tell us that 80 per cent of 
feeble-mindedness is caused by the inherit- 
ance of that characteristic it would seem the 
part of good sense for the state of Massa- 
chiisetts to face the question of the care of 
its total feeble-minded population of 9000 
as'a whole, just as we have faced the total 
care of the insane. To meet this problem it 
seems desirable that the. burden should be 
distributed over a period of years, and it is 
therefore suggested that the commonwealth 


of Massachusetts equip ‘itself to provide for 
the total number before 1925. 
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The report has been sent to Governor 
Foss in the form of a letter, with the 
suggestion that the recommendations ~ 
have his careful consideration. 


FOR LIBERLY 
AND PROPERTY 


Under the slogan “Self help vs. state 
help,” announcements are being sent out 
by the American Liberty and Property 
Association, which is described as fa 
non-partisan organization in upholding 
property rights, maintaining freedom of 
contract, and restricting paternalistic 
legislation.” 

“In view of the alarming growth 
of revolutionary and restricting legis- 
lation,’ the association announces the 
following principles in opposition to 
all attempts to establish the govern- 
ment as competitor or controller of any 
department of social activity or industry 
which can be well conducted by private 
enterprise: A 


1. As the proper function of government 
is to maintain equal liberty, we are opposed 
to all class legislation, whether directed 
against the rights of individuals or of cor- 
porations. 

2. Every man has a right to labor at 
whatever useful occupation he chooses, and 
is entitled to all that he earns by proper 
mental or physical exertion. 


3. It is not the duty of the government 
to save men from the results of their own 
improvidence, nor to make them virtuous by 
law. 


4. Our system of taxation should not dis- 
courage the accumulation of capital by tax- 
ing the results of superior ability, industry, 
or thrift. 

5. The best results to the community are 
attained under such open competition and 
personal liberty as does not interfere with 
the equal liberty of others. 


Among the names signed to these res 
olutions are the following: 

Edwin H. Weatherbee, president Arnold, 
Constable, and Company. k 

Henry Holt, Henry Holt and Company. 


Frederick Reidemeister, treasurer Steinway 
and Sons. 


James McCutcheon, president James Mc- 
Cutcheon and: Company. 


P, Tecumseh Sherman. 


George Haven Putnam, president G.- P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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Bolton Hall. 


Rt. Rev. David H. Greer, bishop of New 
York. 

Edward Holbrook, president the Gorham 
Company 

Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 

John Moody. 

Charles H. Ingersoll, of Robert H. In- 
gersoll and Brother. 

F, D. Waterman, president L. E. Water- 
man Company. 

John F. McClain, vice-president Remington 
Typewriter Company. 

C. D. Cheney, Cheney Brothers. 

Frank H. Dodd, president Dodd, Mead, and 
Company. 

Hammacher, Schlemmer, and Company. 


In a circular letter accompanying the 
announcement, Robert Schalkenbach, 
chairman of the temporary executive 
committee, with offices at 29 Broadway, 
New York, describes the program of the 
association as follows: 


The purpose of this association is to con- 
duct a national movement in opposition to 
paternalistic legislation of all kinds; to dis- 
seminate sound economic principles respect- 
. ing the rights of property, both of individuals 
and corporations; to protest against legis- 
lative invasion of personal liberty, and to 
oppose the enactment of state or national tax 
laws that tend to discourage the accumula- 
tion and investment of capital. 

The recent elections show a remarkable in- 
crease of socialistic sentiment in all sections 
of the country, and unless prompt action is 
taken to set forth the true principles of gov- 
ernment it is evident that public ownership 
of private property will seriously threaten 
the established order of society. While we 
do not believe that our institutions are per- 
fect we do assert that the basic principle of 
individualism is scientifically sound, and that 
the attempt to improve conditions due to 
unwise laws by enacting more _ restrictive 
laws only produces greater evils than those 
which it is sought to cure. 

We believe that a full and fair discussion 
of the economic and social problems of the 
time will convince the great masses of the 
people that Socialism is unsound and un- 
scientific; that it is contrary to the spirit of 
American institutions, and that it is a menace 
to the welfare and prosperity of our workers, 
farmers, business men, and all other citizens 
of the country. We recognize the newspapers 
as the only agency through which the facts 
relating to this all-important question can be 
fairly put before the people, and confidently 
appeal to them for their co-operation and 
support. 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 


_MONTESSORI METHOD OF 


EDUCATING CHILDREN 


Ro Ro REEDER 


Superintendent New York Orphanage 


In three interesting articles appearing 
in the May and December, 1911, and 
January, 1912, numbers of McClure’s 
magazine a new pedagogy called. the 


-Montessori Method of Educating Chil- 


dren is proclaimed and described by one 
of its disciples, Josephine Tozier. 

The following editorial note prefaces 
the article in the December number: 


Four years ago Maria Montessori, an 
Italian physician and educator, opened the 
first “House of Childhood” (Casa dei Bam- 
bini) in Rome, and began to apply her revo- 
lutionary methods of education to the teach- 
ing of little children. Her work has set on 
foot a new educational movement that is not 
only transforming the schools of Italy but is 
making rapid progress in other countries. In 
June, 1911, Switzerland passed a law estab- 
lishing the Montessori system in all its pub- 
lic schools.. Two model schools were opened 
in Paris this September, one of them under 
the direction of the daughter of the French 
minister to Italy, who has studied with Mon- 
tessori in Rome. Preparations are being 
made to establish Montessori schools this 
year in England, India, China, Mexico, Corea, 
the Argentine Republic, and Honolulu. In 
the United States schools have already been: 
started in New York and Boston and Mon- 
tessori has received applications from teach= 
ers in nearly every state in the Union who 
wish to study with her in order to apply her 
methods. To meet the demand for instruc- 
tion, Montessori will open a training class in 
Rome this winter for teachers from England ' 
and America. 


Pedagogy as an applied science is still 
in such an empirical stage of develop- 
ment that enthusiastic teachers with a 
vision will no doubt continue to startle 
the profession with new theories of ed-. 
ucation for some time to come. Each 
founder of a new school of pedagogy 
will usually make some valuable contri- 
bution to the still imperfect. science. 
However sound and clear the views of 
the leaders in education may be, the ac- 
tual work of teaching is so largely in 
the hands of inexperienced and poorly 
trained teachers and so liable to run into 
formal and unmeaning grooves that 
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nothing short of a renaissance of 
method from time to time will provide 
the necessary corrective tonic. From a 
somewhat careful study of the descrip- 
tion of the Montessori method as set 
forth in the articles mentioned, 1 am un- 
able to see anything not included or im- 
plied in the educational doctrine of 
Froebel. If the kindergarten theory of 
education were extended upward into 
the grades and outward in a practical 
way to include the care of the child’s 
person and apparel as well as simple 
household duties, there would be no 
scope nor demand for the Montessori 
vision of education. 

The particular contribution to educa- 
tion in this country which the Montes- 
sori method offers is a new emphasis on 
the-freedom of the child in school. It 
is greatly needed. We have developed 
great school systems and in the process 
suppressed the spontaneity of the child. 
In our curricula and programs we have 
measured everything and timed every- 
thing until the child does not study and 
produce with his own mind but is cram- 
med and made to recite; he does not 
sing and in other ways express him- 
self because he loves to and wants to, 
but has the music squeezed out of him 
almost after the manner of a mechanical 
toy. Probably nine-tenths of the effort 
put forth by the pupils in our graded 
schools is constrained or demanded 
rather than inspired. It is not spontan- 
eous, not of the child’s own choice, and 
not, therefore, of the highest order and 
expression of energy. Only free self- 
activity can be truly educative. The 
Montessori method demands this free- 
dom for the child. It would place him 
in an atmosphere where there are no re- 
straints, where there is no opposition, nothing 
to make him perverse or self-conscious, or 
to put him on the defensive.’ 

The teacher must be patient and 


passive much more than active; and her 
patience shall be composed of anxious scien- 
tific curiosity, and an absolute respect toward 
the phenomenon that she wishes to observe. 
The teacher must understand and feel her 
position of observer; the activity must lie in 
the phenomenon. To be thus help- 
ful, it is mecessary rigorously to avoid the 
arrest of spontaneous movements and_ the 
imposition of purely arbitrary tasks. It is, 
1MeOlure’s for December. 
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do not 


of course, understood that here we ° 
or 


refer to useless or dangerous actions, 
these must be suffocated—destroyed. Ait: 
This idea that life acts of itself, and that to 
study it, to divine its secrets, or to direct its 
activity it is necessary to observe it and to 
come to know it without intervening, 1s very 
difficult to grasp. The teacher has too thor- 
oughly learned to be the free activity of the 
school, for too long it has been virtually her 


duty to suffocate the activity of the pupils.’ 


When we contrast this point of view 


with the regular practice in our schools, 
we appreciate at once the great change 
that such an innovation would make in 
our methods of teaching and in the 
child’s manner of studying and reciting. 


It is, of course, more or’ less poetic— 


perhaps I ought to say anarchic—to say 
that there should be no restraints. But 
since the actual condition in the schools 
is that of almost total restraint, it is not 
strange that an educator with a vision of 
school as it ought to be—life really be- 
ing lived—should put the demand so un- 
qualifiedly. 

Freedom of the individual child to let 
life act of itself, and to work out his 
own educational salvation under the ben- 
evolent guidance of a teacher whose at- 
titude as an observer and recorder of 
phenomena is truly scientific, and who 
takes her cue for each act from the situ- 
ation at hand, is the inspiring and help- 
ful message of this much heralded new 
pedagogy. 

But is it new? Teaching by objects, 
sense-training, education through super- 
vised play, etc., certainly are not new 
ideas in pedagogy. Montessori would 
place the child in “an atmosphere where 
there is no restraint,’ and make of the 
teacher “an observer rather than an ar- 
bitrary personage imposing her autho- 
ity upon a helpless charge.” 

Nearly two centuries ago Rousseau 
expressed his theory of education in 
very similar language. His Emile “is 
to be under no restraint” and he would 
base education “entirely on a study of 
the child to be educated.” He says: 

I wish some discreet person would give us 
a treatise on the art of observing children. 
The first thing for us to see aright is the 
subject on which we have to act. 

It would be easy to continue this 

‘1McClure’s for December. 
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comparison and parallelism oi ideas and 
statements between the Montessori 
methods as presented in the three arti- 
cles above mentioned and those of Pesta- 
lozzi and Froebel. In the use of ob- 
jects and geometric forms, in the em- 
phasis placed on sense-training, instruc- 


tion in color, etc., the Montessori system - 


seems to follow the lead of Froebel and 
the kindergarten theory of education. 
But the kindergarten idea of Froebel 
presents a much more comprehensive 
view of education. Stories, songs, and 
social games are staples of the kinder- 
garten. These are apparently not sig- 
nificant factors in Montessori’s system. 
Her method is more individualistic and 
practical. There is less appeal to the 
imaginative and social side of the child’s 
life. The analytic method of learning 
to read by first learning to spell strikes 
the modern student of education as 
crude and outgrown. Learning to read 
has not been a tedious and mechanical 
process with well trained teachers for 
many years. 

The following statement is 
startling in its musty flavor: 


almost 


In teaching to read, Maria Montessori 
banishes the traditional syllabary—the a, b, 
ab; b, a, ba, of our childhood.’ 


This sounds very much like saying 
that the Post Office Department no 
longer transports mail by “pony express” 
and the stage coach. Such a method of 
teaching reading was discarded in the 
better schools of this country nearly a 
half-century ago. 

Such early instruction in writing as the 
Montessori schools encourage is, in the 
light of present-day physiology, unnat- 
ural if not injurious to the child. I quote 
again: 

Children of four years learn to write. 
The usual interval between the first prepara- 
tion and the accomplishment of writing is, 
in children of four years, a month and a 
half; in children of five years the period is 
shorter, usually only a month; and one of 
the little ones learned to write, with all the 
letters of the alphabet, in twenty days. Af- 
ter either a month or six weeks, according 
to age, the average child writes all the sim- 
ple words he pleases, and usually begins to 
write with ink. After three months most 
of them write well.” 


1McOlure’s for May. 
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Who would want his four-year-old 
child to write well? If muscular devel- 
opment proceeds from fundamental to 
accessory, that is, if largé muscles and 
movements come into play first and the 
finer, smaller muscular activities follow, 
it is certainly a perverted pedagogy that 
would train little children of four years 
to execute such fine and precise muscu- 
lar movements as ordinary penmanship 
requires. 

In reading the description of the 
Montessori methods one cannot resist 
the impression that Dr. Montessori and 
her followers are either not familiar with 
the history of modern pedagogy or they 
have set out to make the re-statement 
and new application of its principles a 
renaissance of educational progress. 
With this latter purpose we are in full 
sympathy for the Lord knows we need 
it. To undertake to quicken into new 
life and meaning the dead formalism and 
arbitrary sway of much of our educa- 
tional procedure is a noble endeavor. 
‘Who shall deliver us out of the body 
of this death?” If Montessori and her 
enthusiastic disciples in their campaign 
for freedom, spontaneity, and the in- 
dividuality of the child, on the one hand, 
and the scientific attitude and rational 
functioning of the teacher, on the other, 
can emancipate us, we shall all bid them 
“God speed.” 


A NORTHWESTERN 
PRISON 


ISABEL C. BARROWS 


The biennial report of the North 
Dakota state penitentiary, at Bismarck, 
affords an example of back-water penal 
institutions the country over, which such 
an investigation as that proposed by 
Attorney General Wickersham would 
bring to public attention. Happily it is 
a small prison, with only 232 prisoners, 
and but one woman; but those men and 
that woman have rights which North 
Dakota does not grant them. The first 
right is to have pure air, and it would 


‘seem as if in that great wind-swept coun- 


try it would be easy to supply it. Yet 
after an existence of twenty-five years, 
no great progress has been made in the 
mere matter of sanitation, as is evident 
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in the following extract from the war- 
den’s report: 


At the present time the sewerage from 
this institution is discharged into Hay Creek, 
with the result that Hay Creek nearest the 
discharge is becoming very foul, owing to 
the fact that the water does not run through 
Hay Creek only about once or twice.a year; 
that is, during the spring time when the snow 
goes off, when there is a flow of water; and 
usually during the summer months there is 
a freshet that raises the water in the creek 
sufficiently to carry off the floating deposit. 
The result is that there is a very vile stench 
coming from the mouth of the sewer, pro- 
ducing a very unsanitary condition. I would 
therefore recommend that an appropriation 
of $3,500 be made, for the purpose of in- 


stalling a septic tank, so that danger from 
this source may be prevented. 


With such a physical condition one 
need hardly look for efforts at moral 
sanitation. There is not the slightest 
allusion to the up-building of the char- 
acter of the men. The various industries 
are described: the twine plant, the brick 
yard, the making of briquettes, the car- 


penter shop, the plumbing, tinsmithing, 
and painting. That is all. Is there a 
school? Is there a library? Are there 


any reformatory influences, save the per- 
functory chaplain’s duties? Are the men 
eraded? Who knows? Yet 173 of these 
are American-born. They ought to be 
under the best influences, for 143 are un- 
der thirty. They should be learning 
trades, for precious few among them 
know how to do anything that is really 
useful. One-half are listed as having no 
trade, and fifty-six are listed as having 
“no religion.” It is in small prisons like 
this that reforms could be most easily 
begun, if only the proper spirit were cre- 
ated, and the necessary intelligence were 
at the head. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
ALBERT H. YODER 


The term “exceptional children” has 
been used recently in the name of a so- 
ciety for the study of children and as 
the title of a bulletin issued by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Education. While not 
used to include exactly the same group 
in both cases it indicates in the main a 
class of children not normal nor yet ab- 
normal, but exceptionally gifted or 
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handicapped. The term is likely to prove 
more acceptable to the pedagogue and 
the parents of backward children than 
to the fortunate parents of the talented. 
It is another effort to find an acceptable 
name for a group of supposedly misfit 
children by classifying them with the 
gifted. At the second conference of the 
National Association for the Study and 
Education of Exceptional Children held 
at New York University last month, 
much was said about prevention of mar- 
riage of the unfit, asexualization, size of 
family, habits and conditions of parents 
resulting in abnormality in offspring, 
compulsory registration of all children 
mentally below normal, separation of 
the child and the weak parent, and 
other ideals more or less related to 
the subject in hand. Criticism was heap- 
ed upon the public school, and only once, 
and then by an outsider, was there any 
protest. The family shared the blame 
with the schools. If severe condemna- 
tion were effective these two fundamen- 
tal institutions of society would be re- 
formed immediately. One speaker ad- 
vocated the feeding and clothing of all 
school children by the city or state, say- 
ing that it would cost less and would be 
better done than under the present ar- 
rangement. Another said that the right 
way to redeem atypical children was to 
take them from the parent, especially 
when there is emotional disturbance in 
either. Wealthy homes, thought this 
speaker, should be invaded quite as free- 
ly as the homes of the poor. 

Naturally the various speakers, some 
of whom were not affiliated with the as- 
sociation, did not agree as to the classi- 
fication of exceptional children nor as 
to the method of treatment. It was said 
that the exceptional child is the rule 
and the normal child the exception, and 
that in place of having one teacher for 
twenty children there should be twenty 
teachers for one child, a condition which 
might be approximated if most of the 
critics were practicing in place of 
preaching. Such ideas were somewhat 
confusing to one looking for a construc- 
tive prograrh for the care of exceptional 
children. However, the main topic, the 
recognition and treatment of children 
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who, while not abnormal, are peculiar, 
slow, handicapped by amenable physical 
defects, blessed with one talent, unfor- 
tunate, misunderstood, and socially mis- 
fitted, enlisted the thought and sym- 
pathy of most of the speakers. 

Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, the 
organizer and guiding spirit of the as- 
sociation, best represented its purpose. 
He estimates that there are 500,000 
blind, deaf, delinquent, and feeble-mind- 
ed children of school age in the United 
States and that many of these are really 
atypical There are many more chil- 
dren, millions, he says, suffering from 
preventable defects—truants, bad boys, 
and incorrigible girls, who if not saved 
are in grave danger of becoming de- 
structive factors in society. The back- 
ward form another group of exception- 
als. Natural ability is sometimes ob- 
scure in these and in the foreign-born, 
embarrassed by strange language and 
customs. The same is true of unfortu- 
nate transplanted children and _ those 
suffering from minor physical defects. 
Slow development is not unusual, for 
the rate of growth varies within normal 
limits, nor is it always undesirable; for 
some of the most useful people make 
slow progress as children. Exceptional 
children often need special sympathy ; 
just as it takes a special climate to bring 
some fruit to maturity, so some children 
need an ordered home and school en- 
vironment. 

The association makes a clear distinc- 
tion between arrested and retarded de- 
velopment—its interest being wholly 
with the latter. It grants that public in- 
terest should naturally be aroused first 
in the more striking cases of arrested 
growth. A feeble-minded child is one 
who has stopped growing, or will stop 
at an early age, and will never become 
normal under the most favorable condi- 
tions. On the other hand, retarded de- 
velopment is the result of slow growth, 
temporary interference with growth, or 
an amenable handicap, and in all cases 
the condition can be remedied by known 
means and the child made normal. That 
such conditions are not always removed 
is evident, one important cause being 
the failure to distinguish between the 
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two types of interrupted growth. Em- 
phasis must be placed upon diagnosis: 
all children must be understood. To this 
end there should be complete co-opera- 
tion of parents, teachers, physicians, and 
social workers. Society can care for the 
abnormal only under conditions which 
make them as small a burden as possible. 
Let it save those who can be saved—the 
exceptional! children, who, if understood, 
can be trained into complete usefulness. 
Check the increase of the feeble-minded 
and unfit, redeem the exceptional child 
by special opportunities for the gifted 
and by medical, social, and educational 
treatment of the sub-normal, and the 
end for which the association exists will 
be realized. 

Dr.-Leonard P. Ayres of the Division 
of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, 
identified his study of retardation ‘with 
the purpose of the association: 


Your subject is the great school problem., 
It is these exceptional children who bring 
about the condition throughout our country 
that not half the children who enter school 
remain to finish the elementary’ course. 


He presented data for the year ending 
June, 1911, gathered from 29 large 
cities, to show how the amount of re- 
tardation by age and grade can be def- 
initely determined. Retardation is found 
in all schools and is not a problem pecu- 
liar to large cities, foreign populations, 
or certain states, as some have assured 
us. Dr. Ayres thinks that it is safe to 
assume that there is less retarding in 
cities where the school system is efficient 
and provides for the needs of the 
various kinds of exceptional children. 
As examples of extreme retardation he 
mentioned two cases coming. under his 
observation: one that of a pupil who had 
entered school before some of his class- 
mates were born, and the other of a pupil 
who had taken more time for one grade 
than others ir the same school had given 
to the entire eight-grade course. Such 
children should be cared for in special 
schools; they are probably feeble-mind- 
ed, and not exceptional in the sense in 
which the term is here used. The re- 
port also showed the aggregate number 
of years lost by the slow and gained by 
the brighter, For a few cities the 
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amounts were equal; but for most places 
it was much greater on the side of lost 
time. In one city the ratio was I to 
28, and in one large town in a middle 
western state it was 1 to 150. In gen- 
eral, it seems true that there are ten 
pupils retarded to one accelerated. In- 
vestigations of this kind offer real help 
and will eventually aid in solving such 
questions as: At what age is it best for 
a child to enter school? Is the present 
scheme of education based too largely 
upon memory power? Is a course of 
study fitted for the “average” child the 
best the public school can do? Should 
the need and ability of the individual ac- 
tually determine the service which the 
public school shall render to every child? 

Evidence that our public school 
teachers are alive to the needs of ex- 
ceptional children is shown in the bul- 
letin, No. 14-1911, just issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education. It 
was prepared by Supt. James H. Van 
Sickle of Springfield, Mass., Dr. Light- 
ner Witmer, director of the psycholog- 
ical laboratory of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Ayres. It reports 
the provisions made for exceptional 
children in 898 cities, with descriptions of 
the work done in thirty-nine of the larg- 
est school systems. 

The bulletin ventures an estimate 
upon the proportion of children in the 
various groups as follows: 


Talented, 4 per cent; bright, normal, and 
slow, 92 per cent; feeble-minded, 4 per cent. 
The largest group is composed of normal and 
bright children who have no difficulty in 
completing the work of the grades satis- 
factorily in the allotted time. 


This is not in accord with the estimate 
of the association, but appeals to one’s 
judgment as being correct. The slow, 
backward, or laggard children form the 
second group, numerically 


constituting anywhere from I0 to 50 per cent, 
made up of those not mentally deficient, but 
who make slow progress. They make up 
about one-third of the total school member- 
ship jn the average city and are a great, if 
not the greatest, school problem. 


One half of 1 per cent are truly de- 
ficient, to the degree that they should 
be excluded from any public school sys- 
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tem; the balance of this class, 3.5 per 
cent, should be cared for by the school 
authorities, but are not to be classified 
or trained with the backward children. 

The opening chapter discusses the in- 
dividualization of the child, which it 
says is necessary in case of all excep- 
tional children; but the normal and 
bright children can safely be left to the 
mass treatment which has proved a fail- 
ure with the former class. 


Education is primarily concerned with the 
task of transmitting from one generation to 
the next the intellectual traditions and the 
moral standards which have been acquired by 
the race. The public school must never give 
up, as its chief function, the teaching and 
training of children in relatively large groups 
by teachers who look upon the class as 2 
fairly homogenenous unit. - 


There does not seem to be any imme- 
diate danger of such change. 


Provision must also be made within the 
modern public school for training many chil- 
dren not as members of a group but as indi- 
vidual or exceptional children. 


Since the establishment of a public 
system of education, we have cared first 
for the most abnormal, then for the next 
most defective, and now we are to make 
provision for socializing and individual- 
izing the slow and backward. When 
shall we learn to give to normal children 
the same opportunities we now give to 
special classes? When a community 
admits an obligation to provide its chil- 
dren with certain school training, it 
should furnish to each according to his 
need and ability to take, within the limits 
of the community resources. All children 
should be understood; to accomplish 
this involves a program not yet fully un- 
dertaken, but feasible, in many of the 
large cities. This should be the first 
step. Afterward provision should be 
made for each according to his need. 
Only a small part of a course of study 
is necessary for the training of an in- 
dividual child. With a minimum uni- 
form requirement involving some of the 
essential facts of human _ experience, 
stated formally, let each child appro- 
priate from all the vast training material 
now available only enough to develop 
efficiency. 
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THE CALL AND EQUIPMENT FOR EFFECTIVE SERVICE 


GRAHAM 


Two great needs are found to be in 
a deadlock everywhere. Not only more 
workers but more kinds of workers are 
everywhere imperatively needed. And 
in nearly every community there are 
undeveloped capacities and untrained ap- 
titudes, not only unutilized but actually 
perishing because unused or misdirected. 
These personal resources are adequate 
and diversified enough to meet the need 
of almost every community. Much of 
the energy and ability of our youth, 
aroused and spending itself with glori- 
ous abandon, is misdirected and “spent.” 
How shall we apply this precious power? 
Talents of the first order lie folded in 
the napkin of manly reserve and woman- 
ly delicacy. People’s willingness to work 
is gradually overcome by their fear that 
they cannot do anything, or by their cer- 
tainty that they cannot do it well. They 
thus become unwilling to attempt that 
for which they come to believe they have 
no ability nor aptitude. How shall we 
put them to work? Our leaders are 
trying to do the work of a thousand 
people, instead of putting a thousand 
people to work. Is there any way of 
doing so except by making each one 
conscious of what he or she really is, 
how he or she is actually equipped by 
nature and acquirement to serve, and of 
the opportunities available to train him- 
self or herself for service? 

From our former studies we have 
gleaned Scriptural and scientific reasons 
for thinking that our personality, which 
consists in what we share with others, 
measures our capacity to serve them by 
the number of points at which we come 
in contact and are identified with them; 
that our individuality is as necessary and 
useful in sharpening up our aptitudes to 
meet those points of contact. Both per- 
sonality and individuality are required to 
make any one serviceable. 

Phillips Brooks’ greatest description 
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of preaching and preparation for it as 
practically describes the pith and point 
of all other social work: 


_ Truth through personality is our descrip- 
tion of real preaching. It has in it two es- 
sential elements, truth and personality. Neither 
of those can it spare and still be preaching. 
The truth must come really through the per- 
son, not merely over his lips, not merely 
into his understanding and out through his 
pen. It must come through his character, 
his affections, his whole intellectual and moral 
being. It must come genuinely through him. 

In balancing the use to be made of per- 
sonality and of individuality, the principle 
of personality once admitted involves the 
individuality of every preacher. Every 
preacher should utter the truth in his own 
way and according to his own nature. It 
must come not only through man but through 
men. If you monotonize men you lose their 
human power to a large degree. If you 
could make all men think alike, it would 
be very much as if no man thought at all— ° 
as, when the whole earth moves together 
with all that is upon it, everything seems 
still. 

His conclusion is as true of all minister- 
ing as it is of “the ministry,” that the 
preparation for all human service 

must be nothing less than the making of a 
man. It cannot be the mere training to cer- 
tain tricks. It cannot be even the furnishing 
of abundant knowledge. It must be nothing 
less than the’ kneading and tempering of a 
man’s whole nature till it becomes of such 
a consistency and quality as to be capable 
of transmission. 

Such work is done only by men and 
women ministering, and the ministering 
is always and everywhere measured by 
the manhood and womanhood of those 
who minister. 


THE “CALL” TO WORK—WHAT AND WHY 

Light is greatly needed upon the call 
to usefulness. The conception as tto 
what a “call” is not only keeps many 
young men out of the ministry, but pre- 
vents the great majority of church-mem- 
bers, and others who have the religious 
spirit, from recognizing and responding 
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to their varied callings. The general 
warrant for everyone doing something 
may be acknowledged; the need for all 
that can be done may not be denied; 
the desire and impulse to do more may 
be admitted in a conscience-stricken-way ; 
the accessible sources of knowledge con- 
cerning the work and its message may 
be well known; and yet, if the conscious- 
ness of the special call or personal duty 
be lacking, there may not be sufficient 
momentum given by all these general 
considerations to carry even a devout 
soul over specific obstacles. 

The study of the call to discipleship 
(John i. 35-51) and the call to apostle- 
ship (Mark iii. 13-15) discloses the way 
by which the worker is drawn to the 
work. Here, and throughout Scripture 
history, it is a process of selection by 
which work and workers are brought 
together. Far too much emphasis has 
been laid upon the invariable necessity of 
a direct, supernaturally expressed “call,” 
such as some of the prophets and the 
apostles are supposed to have actually 
heard from heaven. 
these few most exceptional cases, the 
call may have been heard only within, 
and how far. what was “said” found its 
utterance to them through such circum- 
stances and experiences as are common 
to the religious life, is a fruitful theme 
of study. Even some of the most direct 
calls made upon the workers of Bible 
days came to them out of plainly dis- 
cernible processes of experience, by which 
they had been gradualy prepared to be 
called, and without which they could 
hardly have been capable of hearing or 
obeying. 

Excepting these few extraordinary 
cases, the “call” by which the person was 
led into discipleship and service was 
ae» process. In” John’s- (Chapters sa: 
Eurekas those whom the seeker “finds” 
exultingly cry, “We have found him!” 
They whom he thus silently sought had 
been silently seeking, until at last they 
needed Jesus only to approach, and John 
only to look upon them and speak, in 
order to reognize their call to follow 
and serve him. Thus drawn, they run 
after him Seeking, they are found. 
Beneath the consciousness of their re- 
sponse, and accounting for it, is to be 
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discerned the operation of a great law 
of spiritual selection. 

There, on the Jordan’s banks, as every- 
where else since, there have been “di- 
versities of workings, but the same God.” 


As John the Baptist introduced Andrew 


to Jesus, and Andrew “findeth first his 
own brother Simon, and brought him 
unto Jesus,” so personal influence con- 
tinues to be the medium of communi- 
cation between the will and its duty. 
Prayer, too, has its preéminent place 
given in this great scene of the choice 
of the Twelve. Nowhere is its solemn 


importance and practical efficacy more . 


impressively set forth than in Luke’s 
preface to the Master’s call of the cabi- 
net of his Kingdom: “He went out into 
the mountain to pray; and he continued 
all night in prayer to God. And when 
it was day, he called his disciples; and 
he chose from them twelve, whom also 
he named apostles.” 


THE PULL OF NUMEROUS FORCES 


To the type of this first call to disciple- 
ship and service modern experience con- 
forms. In very much the same way in 
which every other decision of life is or 
ought to be reached, this call to religious 
and social work is being and must be 
decided. Out of the providential com- 
bination of circumstances, through the 
convergence of influences from above, 
about, and within, “by the pull of numer- 
ous forces,” the divine call is to be ex- 
pected. The whole trend of life may 
generally be seen to lead up to it. In 
his impressive treatment of the call to 
the ministry, Dr. Nathaniel J. Burton? 
thus impresses upon us the comfort and 
significance of a growing call to minister: 


Calls may begin feeble (they often do), 
but as the years go on and our work goes 
on, the call ought to go on too, from strength 
to strength, being more and more articulate, 
affirmative, and inspiring. There is a band 
of music moving about the streets of the city 
and it is curious to notice in what alternat- 
ing swells and falls it comes to you. Now 
you hear it and now you hear it not. A waft 
of wind has caught it. A line of buildings 
intervenes, or possibly the musicians them- 
selves have ceased from their strong blasts, 
and are moving through their gentler and 
half inaudible passages. So it is with this 
other and ore heavenly music, the music of 
God’s voice inviting us to be co-workers with 
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him in the gospel of his son. That great 
authentic voice comes to us through this and 
that medium, even as the air at large is made 
to deliver itself melodiously through the sev- 
eral instruments of the band; but for vari- 
‘ous reasons, some innocent and some not, 
that one dearest music of our life, as chosen 
men of God, finds its way to our ears incon- 
stantly. Various unpardonable winds sweep 
in. Various infirmities whereunto we were 
born and from which we cannot wholly es- 
cape interpose their confusion. Possibly an 
occasional miserable gust from the outlying 
hells of the universe points this way to hinder 
our hearing. All this is incidental to a life 
on earth. But no real minister will consent, 
or will.be called upon to consent, to a life- 
long loss of a supernatural commission. By 
and by the old music will come back. In 
some watch of the night, in some moment of 
prayer and mourning, in some studious hour, 
in some praying assembly of God’s people, 
‘by some bed where a saint lies dying, in 
the uplifted delivery of some sermon, some- 
where and before long, he will catch again 
that voice of voices, that call of his Heavenly 
Father, and straightway his work will be 
transfigured before him again and he will 
bear the strength of ten. 


“CHARACTER-TRAINING FOR SERVICE 


The sense of personal unfitness for 
service which often counteracts the con- 
sciousness of the divine call to render it 
suggests the study of the character-train- 
ing by which prophets, apostles, and the 
“chosen people’ were fitted for their 
work. It is selected, equipped, and 
trained personalities that are the chosen 
means for ministry. The purpose and 
manner of this training are both empha- 
sized by the fact that “he calleth unto 
him whom he himself would; and they 
came unto him. And he appointed 
twelve that they should be with him, and 
that he might send them forth to preach, 
and to have authority.” (Mark iti. 13- 
15). To “be with him” we are called 
first of all. And being with him is both 
an end in itself and a means to a further 
purpose. Character is religion’s great- 
est achievement and the instrumentality 
of all its accomplishments. Our sending 
forth depends upon our being with him. 
The forthgoing upon service is measured 
by our incoming to fellowship with God 
and fellowmen. 

Nowhere is the relation between pre- 
paration and service more impressively 
stated than by Jesus’ own life. How 
disproportionately long seem those thirty 
years of silent preparation to the three 
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brief years of his public ministry! Yet 
in what contrast with any three years 
of any other life or with all the years 
of the longest and greatest of lives stand 
those three years of his toil! The fact 
that he was but three years in doing all 
that he did is not without its connection 
with the other fact that he was all of 
thirty years in becoming what he was 
and in preparing to do what he did. 
The place in the plan of Christ’s life 
given to the training of the twelve is also 
most emphatic testimony to the divine 
sense of the necessity of preparation for 
service. More than by anything else his 
jife-plan is to be discerned in the require- 


‘ments of and provision for the training 


of the disciples. This was the purpose 
that lay nearest to his heart. Every act 
and word, miracle and discourse, took its 
bearings from and had its bearing upon 
the development of their characters. The 
study of our Lord’s life as the school 
for the training of his disciples reveals 
new plan and purpose in his - whole 
earthly career. 


NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE TRAINING 


Two distinct aims are apparent in this 
training, to the accomplishment of which 
two different periods of their disciple- 
ship and his life were devoted. The 
first effort of their great teacher was 
negative—to liberate them from the limi- 
tations of their natures and surround- 
ings. Fundamental qualities and ca- 
pacities are discoverable in the first six 
of the disciples which became the basis 
for attainments of character that quali- 
fied them for their service. The brother- 
liness of Andrew and Philip (John i. 
41, 45), reappears in larger mold in John 
xii. 20-22. Through the Sinton of John 
i. 42, Jesus saw the Rock-Man, Peter, 
of Matthew xvi. 16-19. John’s coming 
to Christ, to see and abide, stands for 
that love and loyalty to which all the 
promisess *are> anade (John 15 339)% 
Nathaniel’s guilelessness is the lowermost 
layer of the foundation of Christian 
character. (John 1. 47 compared with 
Nat. vi. 22-24.) 

Yet these very fundamental elements 
of character were fettered and bound 
down by the limitations of their own 
natures, the force of fixed habits, the 
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restrictions of false teaching and custom, 
and the iron-earth and brass-heavens of 
their hard age. 

To the rescue of their imprisoned 
spirits and their suppressed hearts the 
great Liberator came proclaiming release, 
the recovering of sight, the binding to- 
gether of their fragmentary lives, the 
opening of the prison, and the liberty of 
life. Through all the early part of 
their discipleship he did little else than 
ring in their ears this proclamation of 
their emancipation. Most of his words 
were blows to strike off their shackles 
of self and sin. Most of their trials of 
heart and faith were the forges in which 
habit and custom were melted off. Most 
of the wonder-works they saw him do 
were done to let the oppressed go free 
and to display the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 

Such, too, must be the initial experi- 
ence of our spiritual apprenticeship. It 
lies in the deeds that must be undone, 
in the thoughts that must be unlearned, 
in honest dissent from hitherto careless 
assent, in squaring “hearsay” theories 
with facts, in surrendering self and the 
very consciousness of it. But this con- 
quest is the price of our liberty to live, 
to labor, and to love. Dispossesion is 
the condition of being possessed with the 
divine purpose. 

With the opening of the last year of 
their training a great change is notice- 
able in the form and purpose of Christ’s 
teaching and discipline. In the main, 
the manner of his speech becomes more 
direct and plain, more unreserved and 
confidential. He talks with them no 
longer as servants but as friends. He 
turns from what they should not be and 
what they should not do to tell them 
what they are to be and do. Affirmatives 
replace negatives in doctrine as well as 
in morals. Gradually he teaches the 
hard and high things as they are ready 
to bear them. Such is the positive train- 
ing in character for which negative dis- 
cipline is only and always preparatory. 

Thus, the first disciples shared his 
purpose not to be ministered unto but 
to minister; they saw that greatness is 
measured by service and service by sac- 
rifice. 
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THE TOOLS WE ALL HAVE TO WORK WITH 


We have already seen that there is 
more use for the whole man than for 
any of his parts. We are bidden by St. 
Paul not only to present “yourselves 
unto God as alive from the dead” but 
also “your members as instruments of 
righteousnes unto God.” Our person- 
ality is thus represented as a whole ar- 
mory of weapons for service. We 
should learn the serviceableness of each 
— intellect, conscience, imagination, mem- 
ory, will, and heart; and by exercise and 
discipline we should cultivate their ca- 
pacity and develop their power. 

“The body is for the Lord; and the 
Lord for the body” (Cor. vi. 13). All 
its members, also, are instruments of 
righteousness unto God. The whole 
man is sometimes described as a “voice.” 
The eye is the outlet and inlet of the 
soul. “Beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth salva- 
tion.” Awful is the desecration of the 
body which is “a temple of the Holy 
Spirit.” Terrible is the destruction of 
that temple when it is defiled. Nothing 
in the education and religious training 
of the young is more needed than de- 
veloping and informing “a physical con- 
science” for the protection and spiritual 
culture of the body. 

Besides the implements for service 
with which we are equipped by nature 
there are those which, in the language 
of religion, are called “gifts of grace.” 
Repentance, faith, hope, and love gener- 
ally stand connected in Scripture with 
the words “in,” “by,” or “through.” 
This means that they are the instruments 
in, by, or through which something is 
done. Almost always what is said to 
be done by means of these instrumen- 
talities is what is done through them for 
and upon the individual who possesses 
them. But there is warrant enough both 
in Scripture and in experience to study 
these gift-growths of the religious life 
as implements in, by, and through which 
we may work for others. 

Experience with our repented sins 
gives us capacity to be touched with the 
feeling of others’ infirmities and to 
share in David’s and Peter’s power to 
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“turn the disobedient to the wisdom of 
' the just.” Kindled by love, the faith 
and hope by which our own souls are 
saved are the means of believing and 
helping others into the better. life who 
have no faith nor hope in themselves. 

“God sends us a soul-friend once in 
a life-time,’ writes Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, “who loves us not for what we 


are or have been, but for what by God’s 


great grace we may become.” And she 
likens this soul-friend to the mother of 
Augustine, who dreamed that she saw 
him clad in the white robes of a Chris- 
tian priest, ministering at the altar, when 
he was a prodigal in the far country, 
until he became the saint his mother’s 
prayer-dream hoped he would be. Lord 
Byron, on the other hand, is said to 
have lamented, “Men thought me to be 
so much worse than I was that I became 
as bad as they thought me to be.” 

These natural endowments and gifts of 
the religious spirit, which we have been 
considering as “instruments of righteous- 
ness unto God,” must not be considered 
apart from ourselves. They are the living 
organs of our new life. They do not 
belong to any part of us. They are the 
organs of the whole man, through which 
the entire person acts. Man is a unit. 
We live one life. Mind is a man think- 
ing. Will is a man willing. Faith is a 
man believing. Partition is the paraly- 
sis of the parted member and the crip- 
pling or death of the dismembered body. 
“Soul” and “spirit” have almost perished 
from our consciousness by being regard- 
ed, and so constantly referred to as 
something a man has. Soul is the self, 
all I am or can become. And the body 
is also so much a part of what we now 
are that it is difficult if not impossible to 
conceive of ourselves as disembodied. 
Browning enjoins us: 

Let us not always say 

"Spite of this flesh today 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the 
whole.’ 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry, “All good things 


Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now than 
flesh helps soul.” 


EACH ONE’S PART IN THE GREAT COMMISSION 


The great commission of Judaism to in- 
vite the world to come into the Covenant, 
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and of Christianity, “Go ye into all the 
world,’ commits every disciple of both 
faiths to fulfill this mission of the whole 
congregation and church. Although 
general enough to include the work of 
all, each one must read in it his own part 
in the common cause. It proclaims from 
the housetops all that is spoken in the 
ear and within the inner chamber of each 
one’s heart. Whatsoever has been said 
in the darkness to each solitary worker 
is\here heardvin the slicht™ 7 sits soreat 
common elements enter into every one’s 
summons. “All nations” indicates the 
catholicity in our ideals and_ efforts 
which are requisite to obedience and suc- 
cess,. the all-comprehensive purpose of 
each one’s mission. No one can do more. 
Nothing less will do. Debtorship to all 
prompts the best impulse and efficiency 
for striving to serve each. 

But to be good is not enough. We 
must be better than good, if we would 
do good. We must know how to do it, 
we must be efficient. .“The goodness 
fallacy” is well said by William H. Allen? 
to be fatal to both religious and social 
work. No education should be consid- 
ered “liberal” which does not fit for 
public service of some kind. No public 
school fulfills its function that does not 
fit for citizenship. No religious charac- 
ter or culture should satisfy any church 
or church member that does not inspire 
and equip for serving others. To schools 
of philanthropy and civics leading stu- 
dents should be sent from colleges and 
seminaries, Sunday schools, and training 
institutes for graduate study and prac- 
tice to learn to do efficient social work. 
- For all the qualifications to meet the 
requirements of the world-field are iden- 
tified with the duty and privilege of ser- 
vice in that imperative mandate in each 
one’s great commission, “Go Ye.” 
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CHARTERS AS TOOLS, NOT CURE-ALLS 
GENEVIEVE W. BEAVERS 


Robert L. Stevens Fund for Municipal Research in Hoboken 


A charter conference held at Hoboken, 
N. J., with Governor Woodrow Wilson pre- 
siding, has given state-wide impetus to the 
cause of efficient goverment. This con- 
ference was called by the mayor and the 
Board of Trade of Hoboken at the sug- 
gestion and with the co-operation of the 
Robert L. Stevens Fund for Municipal Re- 
search in Hoboken. Invitations were sent 
to the mayors, city attorneys, and boards of 
trade of twenty New Jersey municipalities, 
several of which will petition the legislature 
of 1912 for new charters. 

In opening the conference Governor Wilson 
sounded a call for efficiency in public affairs 
when he said: 

We are entering upon an era of scientific 
efficiency in all lines of business endeavor. 
What we need in this country is to attempt 
to introduce business efficiency into our gov- 
ernment. There is no place where greater 
success would follow such an effort than in 
our city government. The governing of a 
city is not a political matter. It is not a party 
matter, or should not be. We all know, how- 
ever, how often attempts to run municipal 
affairs along non-political, non-partisan lines 
fail. The one thing that we do not apply 
business efficiency to is the one thing where 
it is most necessary. . . . Sooner or later 
you will find that there is only one way to 
get efficiency and economy in public office and 
that is to turn the spot-light upon all those 
who conduct the public’s business and upon 
every act they perform. There should be 
nothing done in the public’s business that is 
private. Nobody has the right when I go to 
the City Hall and ask a question about the 
city’s business to say “That is not your affair.” 
It is my business and I have a right to be 
informed regarding the slightest detail of it. 


_ This conference on charter planning was 
timely because of the wide-spread desire for 
a form of charter which would serve as an 
instrument of better municipal government 
in New Jersey ‘cities. That charter change 
is desirable was shown very emphatically dur- 
ing the past year in a campaign for commis- 
sion government, which resulted in the adop- 
tion of this system by Passaic and Trenton 
and by a dozen smaller towns, and its rejec- 
tion in other cities by very small majorities. 
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The fact that some twenty cities were repre- - 
sented at this gathering by about eighty con- 
ferees shows that although the commission 
form of government was generally defeated, 
charter revision is by no means a dead issue, 
and it further reaffirms the principle first 
clearly laid down by Governor Hughes, when. 
he removed Borough President Ahearn, “that 
the majority has no right to impose inefficient 
government on the minority.” Because of the 
great interest manifested in the commission 
government movement, much time was given 
to a consideration of one or another of its 
forms. 

The different forms of government in New 
Jersey at present are: mayor and council; 
mayor and council plus finance board; mayor 
and commission; commission. 

Mayors of five New Jersey cities—Hoboken,. 
East Orange, Trenton, Jersey City, and Pater- 
son—gave fifteen-minute talks on the charter 
needs of their own cities. Following this part 
of the program those present joined in a gen- 
eral discussion of charter-making from the 
point of view of their own experiences. 

It is significant that none of the speakers 
advocated the retention of the council as an 
administrative part of city government. The 
preferences expressed by the speakers, except 
Governor Wilson, who favors the five-headed 
commission form, were for a strongly cen- 
tralized government, giving the mayor power 
to appoint his heads of departments or com- 
missioners, and holding him solely responsible 
for their acts. 

Both Governor Wilson and Mayor Gregory 
of East Orange urged greater home rule in 
municipal affairs and deplored legislative 
interference in local matters as being per- 
nicious and harmful. 

Henry Bruére, director of the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research and of the 
Robert L. Stevens Fund for Municipal Re- 
search in Hoboken, sounded the keynote of 
charter needs and requirements. Mr. Bruere, 
who has just made a study of commission 
government in ten western cities, said: 
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What cities chiefly need is something 
which commission charters and _ practically 
every other charter that has been framed in 
America fail to supply. They need the in- 
centive to good administration and the dan- 
ger signals of bad administration which come 
from orderly methods of doing business, from 
scientific accounting, from budget making, 
from scientific purchasing methods, from cost 
keeping, from service and efficiency records, 
from good specifications, from employes 


selected for efficiency, and from efficient busi- 


ness administration which most charters never 
mention at all. 

In framing a charter a fundamental thing 
to consider besides the form of organization 
are the definite aims towards which govern- 
ment will be supposed to operate. It is all 
important that a new plan of government 
should be conceived with reference to a de- 
finitized community program of service. 

T do not advocate overloading your charter 
with detail, but I do advocate framing it with 
a definite idea of, first, all the different kinds 
of service which you expect your city gov- 
ernment to perform; second, how it will 
go about performing this service, how it will 
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organize, and what methods it will employ; 
and, third, laying the basis in records and 
administrative checks for good government to 
the prevention of bad government. 

esl By self-analysis, study of your local 
problems, comparison of methods, and a con- 
trast of results you should be able jointly to 
formulate a code of business procedure and 
a program of community effort for the cities 
of New Jersey which will prove the strong- 
est incentive to obtaining efficient government, 
because it will make efficient government pos- 
sible and will give to the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall a vitality which they cannot 
possess in a community uninformed regard- 
ing government results, out of touch with gov- 
ernment business except when heroic remedies 
are invoked. 


, 


Mr. Bruére closed by saying: 


New Jersey cities can place the whole nation 
in their debt, as have Galveston and Des 
Moines, if they take the next step in pro- 
gressive government by formulating compre- 
hensive community programs, and by stand- 
ardizing administrative practice. By this they 
will help save these progressive cities from 
disappointment. 


It was unanimously decided to request the 
governor to appoint a committee to draft an 
administrative code for New Jersey cities 
which would prescribe scientific methods of 
doing the city’s business. This the governor 
has promised to do and the work is already 
under way. 


CHICAGO CITY CLUB IN NEW HOME 


The City Club of Chicago opened its new 
club house during the week of January 8 with 
a series of receptions and dinners which set a 
new standard in occasions of this sort. Lach 
evening witnessed a noteworthy gathering de- 
signed to interpret to some group in the com- 
munity the civic spirit and work which the club 
exists to promote. Presidents’ Night, when 
every former president spoke, with Presi- 
dent Henry B. Favill as toastmaster, was the 
opening event. The main address of the even- 
ing was by Secretary of the Interior Walter 
L. Fisher, who was president in 1909-10. This 
evening was for members only,. but on each 
of the remaining nights the club had as its 
guests 250 representative Chicago people. 

Tuesday was Government Night, with 
Governor Francis E. McGovern of Wisconsin 
as the principal speaker, and public officials— 
city, county, state, and national—as the club’s. 
guests. On Education Night the club’s invi- 
tation to teachers, superintendents, librarians, 
and others concerned in a wide range of edu- 
cational effort brought a large representation 
from this group to listen to talks by Charles 
McCarthy, of the Wisconsin Legislative 
Reference Bureau, Ella Flagg Young, su- 
perintendent of the Chicago Public Schools,. 
and Henry B. Legler, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library. Nationalities Night, Thurs- 


_day, brought people from nearly a score of 
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countries to meet a large number of club 
‘members. Judge Julian W. Mack’s address 
was followed by several short talks by rep- 
resentatives from some of the larger national 
groups in Chicago. National songs and instru- 
mental music and folk dancing added to the 
interest of this occasion, at which Charles 
R. Crane presided. On Civic Associations 
Night guests gathered from various organi- 
zations for civic welfare in Chicago to con- 
gratulate the City Club and wish it “God- 
speed.” The principal speeches were by Con- 
gressman William Kent, Jane Addams, and 
Harry A. Wheeler of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. The final event was Labor 
Night, when John P. Frey of Cincinnati, Pro- 
fessor George H. Mead of the University of 
Chicago, John C. Kennedy, and Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, as well as several others representing 
trade unions and other organizations devoted 
to improving labor conditions, spoke. An 
extensive exhibit illustrating the work of the 
City Club’s committees was on view through- 
out the week. 

The new building is at 315 Plymouth Court, 
just south of Jackson Boulevard. It is six 
stories in height, but two of the stories— 
those containing the lounge and the main din- 
ing-room—are of such height that mezzanine 
floors are inserted in the rear half. Its archi- 
tects, Messrs. Pond and Pond, have sought 
to combine the home-like quality that belongs 
to a club with the dignity that is suited to 
an organization which exists primarily to fill 
a civic function. The attractive lounging, 
dining, reading, and billiard rooms will serve 
excellently the social side of the club’s activi- 
ties, while the library will house a collection 
of books, pamphlets, and reports of special 
value for the club’s civic work. The private 
dining-rooms will facilitate the committee 
meetings in which public affairs are dis- 
cussed and the efforts of the club formulated. 

These twenty-four civic committees, com- 
posed of about fifteen volunteers each, afford 
the working machinery whereby the club’s in- 
fluence is brought to bear. There is scarcely 
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a civic problem in all Chi- 
cago that they do not 
touch. They investigate 
and report upon the par- 
ticular subjects within 
their province, and on ap- 
proval of the directors of 
the club take such steps as 
they deem wise to give ef- 
fect to their recommenda- 


tions. About thirty dis- 
cussions on questions of 
public interest are held 


each year, most of them at 
luncheon time. These are 
reported in the City Club 
Bulletin. The club main- 
tains, moreover, a free lec- 
ture bureau through which 
churches, societies, clubs, 
and other organizations in 
Chicago are. supplied with 
speakers — all volunteers 
from the City Club membership. 

With its splendid new building and its mem- 
bership swelled to over fifteen hundred, the 
City Club of Chicago is now in a position to 
push forward far more effectively along all 
the lines of its important public service. 


ANGELES. 


PHILADELPHIA’S ClTY CLUB 


The City Club of Philadelphia, which was 
organized in 1906 after the success of the 
reform campaign of the previous year, has 
taken on a new lease in life. This result is 
due partly to the victory of the independent 
ticket at the last municipal election, and partly 
perhaps to the activity of a special committee 
on the future of the club which did a great 
deal of its work prior to the election. Owing 
to the expiration of the club’s lease on its 
present quarters a change of location was 
necessary. This fact offered an opportunity 
for a forward movement which the committee 
was not slow in seizing. The club has moved 
into temporary quarters on the seventeenth 
floor of the Real Estate Trust Building, 
corner Broad and Chestnut Streets, the most 
central and acceptable location available in 
the city. These will be occupied until the 
plans for a club house are realized. 

As regards permanent quarters for the club, 
the committee on future plans, through Otto 
T. Mallery, its chairman, presented two plans 
and recommended the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee of nine club members with 
power to carry out either of these two plans, 
preferably the one for a civic center if that 
should prove to be feasible. 

The project for a civic center, while not a 
new one, has not previously been officially 
sanctioned by the club. The plan involves the 
co-operation of a number of philanthropic, 
social, and civic organizations in an effort’ 
to furnish suitable offices and facilities in a 
large civic building, centrally located. It 
involves an expenditure of approximately 
half a million dollars. 

The responsibility for working out a de- 
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tailed plan of campaign and a feasible method 
of participation therein on the part of the 
organizations interested was delegated to a 
committee appointed upon the initiative of 
the president of the City Club, but which rep- 
resents a number of philanthropic organiza- 
tions in the city. Should it not be possible to 
carry this plan to an assured success by March 
I, 1912, the committee is authorized to pro- 
vide comfortable and adequate quarters for 
the City Club similar to those of the New 
York and Boston City Clubs. 


JOTTINGS 


LOS ANGELES VOTES IN SCHOOL HOUSES 

Los Angeles witnessed at its recent munici- 
pal election the working out of a new idea 
for improving election machinery. For the 
first time on record, it is claimed, a city 
utilized its public school buildings, churches, 
and libraries as polling precincts. Instead 
of hunting for dingy polls located in livery 
stables, cigar stores, and barber shops, often 
in out-of-the-way places, the citizens in a 
jarge number of districts had merely to walk 
to the nearest school, the location of which 
is always well known and the same from year 
to year. 

Partly owing perhaps to the environment 
of attractive buildings, spacious entrances, 
wide hallways, and large, well-lighted polling 
places, the women did not hesitate to come 
out, while the ample space made it possible 
to handle the crowds quickly. In some pre- 
‘cincts more women than men voted. Pupils 
were not inconvenienced and studies are said 
to have proceeded as usual. A concerted 
movement will now be made to have all future 
elections in Los Angeles polled at public 
buildings, donated churches, and like build- 
ings, at a saving of $50,000 in rent. 

That Los Angeles should change its system 
of voting places was the idea of Meyer Liss- 
mer, who presented it to the City Club for 
action. The City Club conferred with the 
superintendent of schools, and, aided by the 
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Woman’s Club, the use of thirty schools, one 
branch library, and a church was _ secured 
for polling places. The principal of one of 
the schools used, when asked regarding the 
results of the experiment, said: “I cannot 
say as to the political side, but school pro- 
ceedings have not been interfered with in 
any way. We gave up one room in this case, 
but a mere transfer of some class pupils was 
made and there was no interruption in studies 
or recitations. 

“Everything has been quiet and orderly. 
So far as the school is concerned, use of a 
room for the booths does not interfere in 
any way.” 


A MUNICIPAL GENERAL MANAGER 


Staunton, Va., owes much to the happy 
thought of one of its citizens which led to 
the hiring of a general manager. Although 
this town of 12,000 people had been spending 
a great deal, there was little to show for it. 
The streets, sewers, and water supply were 
all in bad condition and getting worse. The 
city authorities selected a civil engineer who 
had had experience as a railroad man and 
placed him in charge of the eight municipal 
departments, with instructions to run them as 
if he were employed by a business house. The 
superintendent has been at the task for nearly 
four years and has remade Staunton. Its 
sidewalks are laid more cheaply, more paving 
is done, the water shortage has been over- 
come, garbage is collected hygienically, and 
the sewage system is in good condition. All 
this has been done without adding to the debt 
or increasing the tax rate, although by voting 
against the issuance of saloon licenses a 
revenue of $12,500 a year was lost, while a 
cave-in and a fire entailed expenses amounting 
to $40,000. 

Other achievements of the past three years 
have been the creation of a city health officer, 
an increase of park acreage, of the police 
force, in the wages of a large number of em- 
ployes, and in the appropriations for schools. 


WAITING 
This election line is in front of a schoo] house in Los Angeles. 


THEIR TURN. 


January 20, 1912. 


‘ A CORNER IN 


November 2, 1911. 


—Courtesy of Park and Cemetery. 


SEATTLE. 
November 5, 1911. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Contributing Editor 


GARDEN CONTESTS 


Week by week, all through the fall, the 
public prize garden contests were clos- 
ing. In Salem, Mass., the Civic League an- 
nounced that 723 entered its competition this 
year—twenty-one more than a year ago. 
Their endeavors must surely have added 
not a little to the attractiveness of a city 
which is not very large. The contest in 
Salem is conducted through the public and 
parochial schools. In this way it reaches a 
multitude of boys and girls who in a few 
years will have homes of their own and 
more opportunity to indulge the love of gar- 
dening. The grouping of the prizes is by 
wards, which is not, perhaps, as good a plan 
as by frontage of lots. Prizes are given, 
in each group, for “general garden,” for wall 
or fence planting, for vegetable gardens, and 
for window boxes. The award of the prizes 
was made at a big public meeting under con- 
ditions which added much honor to success. 


BAY STATE LEGISLATION 


The suggestive annual report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Civic League for 1911 shows that 
during the last session of the Massachusetts 
legislature the league introduced no measures 
of its own. The governing committee, how- 
ever, acted upon fifty-five measures ’affect- 
ing social problems, urging either their 
passage or defeat. Furthermore, it tried 
strenuously, though ineffectively, to substi- 
tute a -constructive act regulating Sunday 
play in place of the dozen or more measures 
which dealt with Sunday baseball. Special 
emphasis is given in the report to the 
league’s recent study of housing legislation. 
For many months a committee of the league 
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has been working on a housing law for small 
places—a very difficult problem, “owing to 
the fact that there are no models.” There 
are many. examples of housing laws for large 
Cities, but the needs of the small town have 
been little considered. Edward T. Hartman, 
secretary of the league, says: “For many 
years we have had in Massachusetts a suc- 
cession of short-lived organizations developed 
to improve the appearance of towns. They 
have in the main died, because their aim was 
superficial. Beauty cannot easily be en- 
grafted upon rottenness.” The report does 
not contain an outline of the new housing 
law which the league is preparing. 


TRENTON WANTS A CITY PLAN 


The public-spirited citizens of Trenton, N. 
J., are convinced of the value of a well- 
thought-out city plan for correcting existing 
faults and directing future growth. They 
have been ably supported in their campaign 
for one by the Trenton Evening Times, so 
that now a large body of public sentiment is 
back of them. As a result, the City Commis- 
sioners lately adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas there exists no definite plan of 
the city of Trenton providing for extension 
and growth in a logical and definite man- 
ner; and 

Whereas it is deemed desirable to. make 
provisions for the future growth of the city; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the city clerk be and hereby 
is directed to correspond with the city clerks 
of such other cities as have had prepared 
plans for their future development, to obtain 
copies of such plans as far as possible, to 
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ascertain what is the usual cost for the 
preparation of such plans, and to report such 
naeen to the board as promptly as pos- 
sible. 


NEW YORK CHILDREN AT PLAY 


Inspiring and impressive figures are those 
contained in the first annual report of the 
Bureau of Recreation of New York. Wil- 
liam J. Lee, supervisor of the bureau, in an 
article summarizing the work of the first 
year, which appears in City Life, states that 
the attendance for 1911 at the playgrounds 
and the one indoor gymnasium is estimated 
at more than 3.000.000. During the summer 
months it ran half a million a month. Thirty 
children, sixteen years of age or under, were 
killed in the streets during September, but 
“among the 3,000,000 children who have 
participated in the sports and festivals of the 
playgrounds of Manhattan and Richmond no 
deaths have occurred, and all accidents have 
been of a minor nature.” In the park play- 
grounds and athletic fields of Manhattan and 
Richmond, 5,000 boys competed last spring 
for the athletic championship; and “fully 1o,- 
ooo inhabitants of the lower East Side” en- 
joyed the festival, the Parade of the States, 
which was held at Hamilton Fish Park play- 
ground on July 1. Five hundred teams, 
twelve boys on each, competed for the Park 
Playground Baseball Championship. The 
final game was played before 10,000 spectators. 
Girls also had championship competitions. 
Each year about 10,000 children are arrested 
in the streets for trivial offenses and taken 
to the Children’s Court. Most of these of- 
fenses, such as playing baseball, roller skat- 
ing, football kicking, etc., “if committed on 
the playgrounds would not be a violation 
of law.” ; 


THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 


Rochester, as a municipality, celebrated the 
Children’s Christmas. The idea originated 
with the Playground Committee of the Park 
Board. Previously to 1911 the committee 
always had a Christmas celebration in one of 
the larger grounds and invited deputations 
from the other playgrounds to attend it. This 
time it was decided to hold a monster cele- 
bration in the big convention hall, to admit 
all the children of all the playgrounds, and 
make it a memorable occasion. The date 
chosen was the Thursday after Christmas— 
Holy Innocents’ Day—but a bit of legal red 
tape interfered with sentiment, as red tape 
so often does, and the celebration had to be 
held the following day. But no one who saw 
or heard it felt there was any inappropriate- 
ness in the failure to make connection with 
the holy innocents. For never was bedlam 
less restrained. Long before the appointed 
hour, the children had begun to arrive, by 
companies, by ones and twos, and by hay- 
rick loads from outlving wards. Each had 
a ticket which could be secured only from 
the director of his own playground, so that 
playground chiidren alone were admitted. 
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The entire ground floor of the vast auditor- 
ium was reserved for them, and it was none 
too big for the 2,000 children, of whom the 
oldest could hardly have been more than 
twelve or thirteen. In the galleries were the 
parents and friends of the children, and it 
was a tossing, sun-kissed sea of faces in 
The 
Park Band played America, and the voices of 
the multitude of children and of the crowd 
in the gallery almost drowned the music. 
Then the curtains of the stage were drawn 
aside. On a Luilt-up tier of green, children 
from one of the playgrounds formed the 
Human Christmas Tree. With dolls in their 
arms, they sang a lullaby. As an encore—an. 
encore which Patti might have envied for its 
whole-heartedness and vigor—they sang Santa 
Lucia. They were all Italian children and 
the enthusiasm with which they sang that 
Italian Christmas song put a lump in many. 
a throat. This was followed by a folk dance 
by children from another playground. Next, 
the president of the Park Board made a short 
address. In the course of it, he said that 
Santa Claus had not left Rochester yet and 
might be expected at the hall a little later. 
Immediately there was a shout of glee, a 
tossing of caps, and a waving of handker- 
chiefs that filled with sudden, happy tears all 
the eyes in the galleries. After that, little 
playground girls in costume gave the 
Witches’ Drill with faultless precision. There 
was music again by the band, and finally a 
little play, in which Santa Claus and toys 
that came to life were the leading characters. 
But Santa Claus did not leave the stage, 
When the play was finished he called to his. 
side three funny little gnomes who pulled aside 
a great blue curtain that hung from the ceil- 
ing, and there, in all its thrilling splendor, 
was a giant Christmas tree, with an orange 
and a box of candy for every child. That 
was Rochester’s Children’s Christmas. 


BLOCK IMPROVEMENT CIRCLE No. 1 


Baltimore is testing an idea that promises 
much for the civic development of that city. 
Block Improvement Circle No. I was organ- 
ized last summer and already a considerable 
number of similar circles have been started 
and more are being formed. The working 
plan of these organizations is: simple. The 
residents of a block unite to produce more 
wholesome conditions in the core of the city 
square in which they live. Unsightly fences 
are cleared away and replaced with wire to 
protect vines and hedges. Objectionable 
back-buildings are demolished. A carefully 
planned beauty-park is arranged inside each 
block. Grape-vines, wisteria, clematis, and 
climbing roses are trained to grow on the 
front and back walls of the houses. One 
factor that partially compelled the develop- 
ment of this plan was the depreciation im 
real estate values due to rapid transit and the 
rush toward suburban homes. The scheme 
has the support of the Baltimore Women’s. 
Civic League. 


EAI 


TUBERCULOSIS PREVENTION COSTS IN 1911 
PHILIP P. JACOBS 


Assistant Secretary National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 


If a toll of a billion dollars in wasted 
human life is exacted annually by tubercu- 
losis, as Prof. Irving Fisher claims, it is of 
first importance that we take count from 
time to time of expenditures to prevent this 
waste and to measure our progress. 

The National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis has just 
compiled its third annual statistical sum- 
mary of the anti-tuberculosis movement in 
the United States, and has found that in 
IQII approximately $14,500,000 was expend- 
ed, as compared with a sum slightly larger 
in 1910, and with about $8,000,000 in 1909. It 
is too early to be able to give exact infor- 
mation, but fairly close approximations can 
be made. The figures are based largely on 
reports from anti-tuberculosis agencies in 
various parts of the United States, such as 
associations, sanatoria, hospitals, dispensar- 
ies, open-air schools, and boards of health; 
and, when reports were not available, the 
figures are estimated from data on file in 
the office of the national association. 

The aggregate expenditures in IQII are 
practically the same as those for I9I0, but 
it is noteworthy that during the past year 
there has been a continued increase in the 
percentage of public money spent. In 1909, 
out of $8,000,000 only 53.5 per cent was 
from public funds. In 1910 the percentage 


CLASS. 


eee es 6 $5,300,000 
975,000 
650,000 
1,100,000 


$8,025.000 


Sanatoria 

Associations 
Dispensaries 
Other Tuberculosis Work.. 


increased to 62.6, and in i911 to 66.2 per 
cent. Since the principal aim of the anti- 
tuberculosis movement at the present is to 
place responsibility for the stamping out of 
this disease upon the shoulders of the public, 
the steady increase in the percentage of pub- 
lic expenditures may be viewed as a marked 
sign of progress. 

The class of expenditures which shows an 
increase over 1910 is that for the erection 
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EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 
1909 1910 


$11,300.000 


$14,740,000 


and maintenance of sanatoria, hospitals, and 
camps. In I911 about $11,800,000 was spent 
for this purpose, as contrasted with $11,- 
300,000 in 1910. This increase is explained 
by the fact that several large public institu- 
tions made heavy outlays for construction, 
and a number of new institutions were put 
into operation, the increase being largely 
from public funds. 

The association expenditures show a de- 
crease in 1911. This would seem to indi- 
cate a transferring of responsibility to the pub- 
lic, since several large organizations have put 
some of their activities under governmental 
auspices. The Chicago Tuberculosis Insti- 
tute, for instance, this year turned over its 
entire dispensary system to the Municipal 
Sanitarium Board; and in Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and other cities similar changes were 
made. The association expenditures were 
$200,000 more than the receipts from Red 
Cross Seals, indicating that a considerable 
sum of money must be otherwise raised. 
The association’s total outlay was $500,000, 
and that has been directed largely toward 
keeping up or increasing money spent from 
public sources. 

The amounts paid out in the last three 
years for the various classes of work cov- 
ered are collected and comparable in the fol- 
lowing table: 


TOTAL FOR 
THREE YEARS. 
$28,400,000 
2.225.000 
2.390.000 
4,200,000 


$37,215,000 


EXPENDITURES 
1911. 
$11,800,000 

500.000 
850.000 
1,300,000 


$14,450,000 


750,000 
890,000 
1,800,000 


Of the total expenditures for the three 
years, i, e., over $37,000,000, more than three- 
fourths is for treatment in sanatoria and hos- 
pitals, thus showing that this is the most ex- 
pensive form of anti-tuberculosis work, as 
well as probably the most effective. The last 
item, “Other Tuberculosis Work,” includes 
expenditures for open-air schools, state and 
local boards of health, hospitals for the in- 
sane, and penal institutions giving special 
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treatment to tuberculosis cases. About $50,- 
000 was spent on the maintenance of open- 
air schools. 

Among the states New York again heads 
the list, with a total expenditure amounting 
to over $3,500,000, of which nearly 70 per 
cent is from public funds. Of the ten lead- 
ing states, however, Ohio, the fifth in order 
of gross outlay, leads in the percentage of 
public money spent, with 80.6 per cent. This 
is due to the their large number of county 
and district hospitals and small number of 
private institutions. Maryland, which comes 
next with 83.3 per cent, is tenth on the list 
in point of expenditures. Illinois and Con- 
necticut spent practically the same percentage, 
the former 78.1 per cent, the latter 78.2 
per cent. Colorado’s public money supplied 
only 8.8 per cent, the smallest proportion of 
the ten, 

Prospects for the year 1912 are promising. 
Already state legislatures and county and 
municipal bodies have made appropriations 
for tuberculosis work of over $10,000,000 ; 
and in addition the federal government 
spends about $1,000,000 every year in main- 
taining its several special tuberculosis sana- 
toria. 


The loss from tuberculosis is enormous | 


and the inroads upon this human waste are 
all to small. The provision of adequate hos- 
pital facilities for segregation of dangerous 
cases, which are foci for the spread of the 
disease, is the greatest need in the campaign 
of prevention. A conservative estimate 
places the number of consumptives who can- 
not afford and who cannot get proper hos- 
pital attention at from 200,000 to 300,000. For 
this horde of indigent sick, the total number 
of available hospital beds would not be more 
than from 15,000 to 20,000, a comparatively 
negligible number in handling this afflicted 
multitude. 

Many schemes for stamping out tubercu- 
losis in five, ten, or twenty years have been 
advanced. Few of them, however, take into 
account that the securing of adequate hos- 
pital facilities for 200,000 or more indigent 
consumptives requires patience, political in- 
fluence, and educaton—all of which take 
time. If, for example, it takes from three 
months to two years to get one county hos- 
pital of fifty beds in New Jersey, or from 
three to five years to get a score of similar 
institutions in New York, what length of 
time will be required to secure a sufficient 
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number of beds for the whole 200,000—many 
of them scattered in parts of the United 
States where the prevention movement has 
only recently begun to be understood? 

An annual expenditure of from $50,000,000: 
to $100,000,000 would in a comparatively short 
time provide adequate hospital facilities for 
this number; but with the necessarily slow 
method of work that American conditions 
require, the expenditure of $15,000,000 a year 
and much more in tuberculosis prevention 
must be continued for many years before 
the death rate of this disease will have be- 
come so low as no longer to be alarming. 

A detailed account of public, private, and 
total expenditures in each of the states as 
made up to date is as follows: 


EXPENDITURES FOR TUBERCULOSIS WORK 
IN 1911, BY STATES. 


STAaTH PUBLIC PRIVATE, TOTAL 
Alabama 7,500 $4,500 12,000: 
Arizona 7,000 87,000 15,000 
AT ASK al gs Saat aa meee s 2,000 2.000: 
Arkansas 45,250 1,750 47,000. 
California 314.200 350.000 670,700: 
Colorado 66,000 680,000 746,000: 
Connecticut . 467.500 129,500 597,000 
Delaware ... 28,500 31,000 59,500 
District of 

Cole an es% 45,500 11,200 56,700 
IMOEICE, 6 oo5 0 3,000 15.000 18,000 
Georgia 105,000 46,000 151,000 
Hawaii ..... 1,000 11,000 12,000: 
PdahoPert sass a5» Sees 610 61 
Illinois 370,825 103,595 474,420 
Indiana 64,000 73.500 137,500 
Towa times on 90,000 9.500 99,500 
iSanisasien sri 14,000 2,000 16.000 
Kentucky ... 107,500 44,500 152.000 
Louisiana ... 29,000 97,000 126.600 
Maine ...... 73,000 19.000 92,000 
Maryland ... 325.000 74,000 390.000 
Massachusetts 814,000 294,000 1,108.000 
Michigan 155,000 47.500 202,500 
Minnesota 122.000 97,000 219.000 
Mississippi .. 13, OOO Paw Satenckerere 12.000 
Missouri .... 196,000 79,000 275,000 
Montana ASQUO™ 9 tie Susreas ,00' 
Nebraska 5,100 1,000 6,100 
Nevada eecc Se) Maries Seat a tor cite esccee 
New Hamp 

Shirewemer: 75,500 11,000 86,500: 
New Jersey... 336,000 49.000 385,000: 
New Mexico. . 245,000 345,500 590,500 
New York... 2,495,000 1,055,000 3,550,000 
North Caro- 

Lina@ ie crs 22,100 111,500 133.600. 
North Dakota 5.500 1.000 6.500 
Ohio axe 647,000 75,000 722,000: 
Oklahoma 1.000 500 1,500 
Oregony sc... 25.000 23.300 48,300 
Pennsylvania. 1,720,000 545,000 2,265,000 
Philippine Is- 

ING sacra 45,000 1,000 46,000 
Porto Rico.. 30,000 23,000 54.000: 
Rhode Island 67,500 59,500 127,000 
South Caro- 

itty seen 15,000 7,000 22.000 
South Dakota 20.200 300 20,500 
Tennessee 35,000 58,100 93,100 
MEK ASNy siete ate 71,000 115,500 186,500 
AWitalligerpetee one GOO? Seat. cet 600 
Vermont .... 2.000 25,500 27,500 
Virginia s. > 76.000 26.000 102,000 
Washington. . 9.500 30.000 39.500 
West Virginia 10.500 7,000 17,500: 
Wisconsin 162,000 81,000 243,000 
VAY OLDIE Me ayer 0 Py. iets ie eier ftp Neetadatiene MT Ur Vietatenets . 

Total $9,606,275 $4,977,605 $14,566,630 
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—Newurk, N. J., Star. 
A TOAST. 


FIRST CANADIAN CONGRESS ON CON- 
SERVATION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
MADGE MACBETH 


Just twenty-five years have passed since 
the first public discussion of public health in 
Canada. In 1885 the American Public Health 
Association enlarged its constitution to in- 
clude Canadian members, and the following 
year the first annual session was held in 
Toronto. This, however, was only a provin- 
cial organization. In 1900 the Canadian As- 
sociation for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
was formed, and in toto, at the call of the 
Commission of Conservation of Canada. a 
conference of federal and provincial public 
health officers was held and formally or- 
ganized for future work. 

The ideas of the conference in 1910 have 
been broadened into the First Canadian Con- 
gress on the Conservation of Public Heaith, 
which took place December 13, 14, and 15, 
1911, and which became the first concrete 
illustration of the unity of purpose in Can- 
ada along the lines of public health in all 
its phases. 

The congress was formally opened at the 
Royal Victoria College. Montreal, by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught. 
The papers presented touched every pliase 
of public health from the sanitation of mil- 
itary camps to the greatest of all problems— 
infantile mortality. 

The first paper, read by Col. G. Carlton 
Jones, director general of medical services, 
Ottawa, on Military Aspects of Sanitation, 
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pointed out in brief that efficient sanitary rule 
in a camp was not only beneficial to the 
camp, but that the men took away, with them 
lessons which were put into practice in their 
homes. In replying to this paper, Dr. 12, Jah 
Bryce, chief medical officer, Department of 
the Interior, Ottawa, said that he had just re- 
turned from Cuba, the only country he knew 
which had a Minister of Public Health, and 
he spoke in terms of high praise of the man- 
ner in which Cuba looked after the health 
of her people—especially in the rigid inspection 
of construction camps, and the treatment of 
spots which might become the breeding- 
places of the mosquito and the fly. He spoke 
of Cuba's successful fight against malaria, 
yellow fever, and other contagious diseases. 
Subsequently, Dr. Bryce read a_ paper en- 
titled Conservation of Food by Cold. This 
in the main urged a better refrigerating sys- 
tem, especially for fruits and fish. Chief 
Food Inspector Tustin of Winnipeg said in 
this connection that he had found almost in- 
variahly that the cars were not to blame for 
the condition of berries shipped from the 
east—that pre-cooling stations were needed. 
Immediately upon picking, berries required 
to be cooled, in order that the heat of the 
earth might be absorbed and further change 
in ripening arrested. 

Dr. Page's address included a plea for 
more efficient service among ship’s surgeons. 
The immigrants in the first place, and the 
country of destination in the second, suffered 
by the “experience” these men received on 
ship board. He said that corporations would 
not pay an adequate salary to insure efficient 
service because there were always more ap- 
plications for the position of ship’s surgeon 
than could be filled. He cited Italy and the 
Argentine Republic as having handled this 
problem satisfactorily. Dr. Seymour, public 
health commissioner of Saskatchewan, in this 
connection said that the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis in his province could be attributed 
largely to immigrants who had been passed 
through the ports, also to easterners who had 
been sent west to recover. Dr. Seymour is 
the only public health commissioner _in Can- 
ada—the other provinces having a Board of 
Health—and he helieves it due to this ad- 
ministrative arrangement that the sewage 
disposal system in Saskatchewan is far ahead 
of that in the East. - ‘ 

The section devoted to Town Planning and 
Re-housing dealt frankly with the over- 
crowding of cities. Dr. Hastings, medical 
health officer of Toronto, said that 25.000 peo- 
ple in New York were living in cellars, and 
1,000,000 without baths, and that this number 
was not proportionately more than could be 
found in large Canadian cities; further, that 
the landlords who closed their eves to every- 
thing except financial gains were accepting 
blood money; and that the dreadful housing 


conditions were responsible for the high 
death-rate among _ babies. Mr. Rickson 
Outhet suggested several improvements 


which should he made in municipal by-laws 
in order to increase their effectiveness, and 
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he held up as an example the Town Plan- 
ning and Housing Act of England of 1900, 
granting to municipalities powers over ad- 
jacent suburban areas which heretofore have 
been in the hands of speculators. A statisti- 
cal paper by Percy E. Nobbs, professor of 
architecture, McGill University, treated the 
financial aspect of re-housing those people 
who had been dispossessed of their homes 
because of unsanitary conditions. 

In the section on infant mortality, the 
establishing of milk depots to insure pure 
milk for infants who must be fed artificially 
was recommended. Ellen Babbitt of the 
Child-helping Department Russell Sage 
Foundation, told of the educational work for 
mothers which was being carried on with 
encouraging results in England, and referred 
briefly to the travelling Caravan, an institu- 
tion in Ireland. This caravan is a miniature 
travelling museum, exhibiting diagrams, 
charts, pathological © specimens, open-air 
shelters, magic-lantern slides of the right and 
the wrong way to bring up children, and giv- 
ing cookery demonstrations. In short, it 
contains everything necessary for the inter- 
esting and educating of the women who 
could receive instruction in no other way. 

Women as Sanitary Inspectors, by Ethel 
Hurlbatt. arguing that women make more 
successful sanitary inspectors than men, was 
convincing. Papers dealing with sewage dis- 
posal, engineering, chemical and_ bacterial 
problems created lively interest and vigorous 
discussions, the trend being to emphasize 
the individuality of sanitation problems in 
different localities and the need of special 
treatment by experts who can see all sides of 
varied cases. 

The following resolution was referred to 
the general executive: 

“In view .of the fact that tuberculosis is 
universally recognized as infinitely more de- 


structive than all contagious diseases com- . 


bined, causing more waste of life and money 
and leaving more suffering, misery, and pov- 
erty in its trail than any other disease, and 
since it is above all a preventable disease, 
which can only be controlled and ultimately 
eradicated by some comprehensive and co- 
operative scheme carried out by the Domin- 
ion Government and the municipalities of the 
Dominion, the Canadian Public Health As- 
sociation would recommend the adoption of 
such a plan, and places itself on record as 
approving of a comprehensive scheme of co- 
operation between the federal and _ provin- 
cial governments and the municipality, and 
will further, by propaganda and otherwise, 
the attainment of such a scheme as one 
which will, in its opinion, be the most efficient 
in the control and eradication of this disease; 
and to that end would suggest: 

“7. That laws be framed in such provinces 
which have no compulsory notification of 
tuberculosis which will require notification 
of the disease. 

“2. That the various provinces enact stich 
legislation as will require municipalities, 
counties or combination of counties, 
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or districts over a certain population 
(to be decided upon) to establish, build, 
and equip dispensaries, sanatoria, farm col- 
onies, and hospitals for the care and treat- 
ment of the tubercular, and that the estab- 
lishment of such institutions be not left op- 
tional with the aforesaid municipalities, etc. 

“3. That a branch laboratory of the pro- 
posed laboratory of the commission be es- 
tablished preferably in connection with some 
municipal tuberculosis sanitorium, where 
material will be available for investigations 
and research, and where data as to the value 
of the most recent methods in tuberculin and 
vaccine therapy may be collected, which data 
would otherwise be unobtainable, and which 
would be available for all other sanatoria for 
the tubercular. 

“4. That the Federal Government through 
its federal commission take steps to engage 
a number of experts on the various branches 
of tuberculosis; that one of these experts be 
an authority on the management and opera- 
tion of hospitals for advanced cases; another 
be an expert on sanatoria and the work col- 
ony (farm colony); a third be an authority 
on dispensaries and their administration, in- 
cluding the social service and nursing 
branches; and still another be an expert in 
charge of the laboratory. That these experts 
together with the secretary form the Board 
on Tuberculosis of the Conservation Com- 
mission. 

“s. That the purpose of this board on tu- 
berculosis be to act as adviser and ex- 
pert to all present institutions for the care 
of the tubercular and to such institutions as 
may hereafter be established; to advise 
municipalities as to the most efficient meth- 
ods of entering upon and handling a tuber- 
culosis campaign; to advise as to the most 
economical method of building, equipping, 
and maintaining such jnstitutions; to advise 
those in charge as to the best and most re- 
cent advances in the methods of the treat- 
ment of the disease, etc.; and, finally, to act 
as supervisors and see that the methods ad- 
vocated are consistently carried out.” 

It was unanimously approved that the 
opinion of the convention was that all chil- 
dren and unvaccinated persons should be vac- 
cinated and non-immune adults should be 
re-vaccinated. 

In regard to town planning it was recom- 
mended that provincinal legislatures should 
take steps toward increasing the power of 
municipalities over town planning and land 
purchase schemes, when’ such schemes 
should extend beyond suburban and adjacent 
areas; in other words, that Icgislatures 
should give municipalities power along the 
lines of the English Town Planning Act of 
1900. 

The association placed itself on record as 
approving and endorsing the valuable work 
already done by the Canadian Association 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis in its ed- 
ucational campaign to arouse public interest 
in the subject of tuberculosis by the forma- 
tion of anti-tuberculosis societies, etc. 
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The association sig- 
nified its appreciation 
of Field-marshall His 
Royal Highness the 
Governor  General’s 
kindness in inaugur- 
ating the convention 
and delivering an ad- 
dress; also to Lord Strathcona 
for the material interest he show- 
ed by donating $2500 to the con- 
vention for the furtherance of 
its work. 

The patron of the association is 
His Royal Highness the Governor- 
General of Canada; the vice- pat- 
rons are Lord Strathcona and 
Premier Borden; the honorary 
president is Sir James Grant; the 
honorary vice-presidents include 
the premiers of all the provinces, 
together with the federal ministers 
whose departments deal with 
phases of public health work, the 
chairman of the conservation com- 
mission, and his chairman of the 
health committee. In its active 
membership are all the professors 
of hygiene in our colleges, the 
officials of the public health ser- 
vices of the dominion and the 
provinces, the officers of health 
of hundreds of municipalities, 
with associated architects and engineers and 
social workers generally; these are co-oper- 
ating with our medical men and women in 
every part of Canada. 5 

The new officers of the Canadian Public 
Health Association, elected on Friday, are: 
president, Chas. A. Hodgetts, Ottawa; vice- 
presidents, M. M. Seymour, M.D., Re- 
gina, J. W. S. McCollough, M.D., Toronto, 
and E. Bayard Fisher; M. D., Frederickton; 
general secretary, Major Lorne Drum, M.D., 
D. P. H., Permanent Army Medical Corps, 


Ottawa; treasurer, G. D. Porter, M.D, 
Toronto. A number of representative men 
and women form the executive council. 


Toronto will be the next meeting place of 
the congress. 


JOTTINGS 


HAUL DOWN THE ROLLER TOWEL 


At a recent meeting of the New York city 
department of health the sanitary code was 
amended so as to forbid the use of the com- 
mon towel. The new section of the code 
reads: 

“No person, firm, or corporation having the 
management and control of any public lava- 
tory, wash-room, or public comfort station 
shall maintain in or about such lavatory, 
wash-room, or public comfort station any 
towel or towels for use in common.” 

The terms in the section are construed by 
the department to prohibit towels intended 


— St. Louis Republic. 
“AY, DHERH’S THE RUB.” 
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for the use of more 
than one person, in 
' railroad stations, fer- 
: ry-houses, schools, ho- 
tels, theaters, concert 
halls, dance halls, de- 
partment stores, cafés, 
restaurants, or beer, 
wine, or liquor saloons and muni- 
cipal buildings. 

The St. Louis Republic recently 
announced an attack in the city 
council upon the roller towel as 
follows: 

“Councilman Fletcher proposes 
that a law be passed abolishing 
the roller towel. He would limit 
the scope of his law to saloons 
and pubic buildings at first, but 
once a breach is made in the de- 
fenses the friends of the roller 
towel will plainly see the begin- 
ning of the end—not of the tow- 
el, of course, because it has no 
end.” 

Continuing, facetiously, 
Republic observes: 

“The Bureau of Soil Analysis. 
in Uncle James Wilson’s Depart- 
ment of Agriculture hasn’t got 
any more kinds of soil than car 
be found on a truly representa- 
tive roller towel. A roller towel 
is not merely a thing. It is a collection, a 
museum, linking itself with the annals of by- 
gone years, and holding out its hand to the 
future as a promising field for the scientific 
study of bacteriology.” 
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A GOOD CHEAP TUBERCULOSIS DISINFECTANT 


The January Journal of the Outdoor Ltfe 
sgives the following suggestions for a good 
cheap way of fumigating and cleaning house 
against tuberculosis infection: 

“Tt does no real good to sprinkle either car- 
bolic acid or lysol solution for the purpose 
of disinfection. In a room, thorough clean- 
ing with strong washing soda solution is the 
most efficacious means in tuberculosis. This 
should be done to all of the walls as well as 
to the floors. If the room is papered the pa- 
per should be removed and renewed, and the 
woodwork repainted. After cleaning with 
the soda solution, the following method of 
disinfection will complete the process. Seal 
all the cracks of the windows and doors care- 
fully, preferably with gummed paper, measure 
the room, and estimate the amount of cubic 
feet of air space. For each 1,000 cubic feet, 
use the following formula for generating 
formaldehyde gas: Potassium permanganate 
crystals, one-half pound; add formaldehyde, 
40 per cent solution, one pound. The per- 
manganate crystals should be placed in a 
wide deep pan and the formaldehyde solution 
poured in upon it. The gas is quickly gen- 
erated. The room should be kept closed for 
six hours. Bedding can be satisfactorily dis- 
infected only by live steam.” 
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INDUSTRY 
I 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND PENSION PLAN IN THE 
BREWING INDUSTRY 
JOHN A. FITCH 


The brewers and brewery workers of 
America have embarked together upon a plan 
which, if carried out, will go a long way to 
demonstrate that a constructive program for 
the improvement of conditions of labor can 
be carried out by independent corporations 
acting in concert, and, even more revolution- 
ary, by a co-operative agreement between the 
employers and the unions. 

_ For nearly two years, a committee repre- 
senting the Brewers’ Association and the In- 
ternational Union of United Brewery Work- 
men of America has been working out a 
scheme for accident compensation and old- 
age pensions, the provisions of which are this 
month being sent out to the various unions 
and companies for ratification. As a basis 
for this plan, an investigation of the acci- 
dents in the brewery industry was carried on, 
and reports received from 16,374 workmen. 

In line with the German insurance system 
the plan recognizes at the outset the crucial 
importance of accident prevention. The rules 
as worked out provide that the employers 
must comply with the state laws dealing with 
safety in factories, but the Board of Direc- 
tors and Award may require further safety 
devices to be installed and may also make 
rules with regard to proper sanitation. This 
provision virtually -gives the board of direc- 
tors the power of supervision over the brew- 
eries in matters that fall naturally under the 
jurisdiction of the most effective and best 
equipped state boards of factory inspectors. 
This provision will, it is felt, be a most ef- 
fective supplement to state inspection. More- 
over, if a workman is injured because the 
employer has failed to install such safety ap- 
pliances, the employer is liable to a fine, im- 
posed by his fellow employers, equal to 5 per 
cent of the total compensation which has to 
be paid to the injured workman. 

Under the terms of the plan a fund will be 
created, each employer paying 1.5 per cent of 
the amount of his pay roll and each employe 
paying .5 per cent of his wages. The com- 
pensation is to apply to all workmen or cther 
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persons employed by the brewers, and the 
pension provision is to apply also to the sal- 
aried officials employed by the union. Such 
a piece of recognition of a union as a legiti- 
mate organization, qualified to employ agents- 
whose standing in the industry is recognized’ 
and incorporated in a mutual benefit plan for 
the whole trade, is calculated fairly to take 
the breath away from the officials now in con- 
trol of the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. An employe must, if he takes advantage: 
of the compensation that is offered, waive all: 
other legal rights to recover it. An em- 
ployer, if he is sued, may pay damages out of 
the compensation fund. 

In brief, the compensation is as follows: 
First aid is to be provided for all injuries. 
In case of temporary disability, a workman: 
is to receive from the fund 65 per cent of 


his wages after the first week, unless he ig 


disabled for a period longer than four weeks, 
in which case he will receive compensation. 
for the first week also. In case of total dis- 
ability not resulting in death within two- 
years, the workman is to receive 65 per cent 
of his wages for a period of five years. In. 
no case, whether of temporary or permanent 
disability, is a workman to receive less than 
$5 or more than $20 per week; yet, in the 
latter case, his total benefit must be no less. 
than his death benefit would have been in 
case he had died. In case of “unquestioned” 
total disability, a man may be paid a lump: 
sum, equal to the total weekly payments for 
five years. 

In case of death resulting from accident 
within two years from the date of acident the- 
widow, or the dependents of the deceased, are: 
to receive a sum equal to 300 times 65 per cent 
of his weekly wages at the time of the injury 
(roughly 4 years’ wages), but the total must 
not exceed $3,400. Funeral expenses to the 
amount of $150 may be advanced and later 
deducted from the benefit. This compensa- 
tion is to be paid irrespective of negligence, 
assumption of risk, or any other statutory or 
common law defense. 
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Under the pension provisions, which are to 
be paid out of the same fund, a man who has 
been in the service of a member of the as- 
sociation for twenty-five years, and has ar- 
rived at the age of sixty years, may be re- 
tired and receive a weekly pension for the 
remainder of his life equal to one-half his 
average weekly wage during the six months 
prior to his retirement, and a man may also 
be retired at any time on the same pension on 
account of incapacity. Twelve months’ ces- 
sation of work for any cause is not to inter- 
fere with a man’s record of continuous em- 
ployment. Furthermore, a man may freely 
change his employment from one brewery to 


another in the association without losing his 


record for continuous service—an arrange- 
ment which would be quite impossible under 
such pension schemes as those of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad or the United States Steel 
Corporation. The compensation is to go into 
effect as soon as adopted, while the pension 
provisions are to be in effect January I, 1913. 

The fund is to be administered by a board 
to be known as the Board of Directors and 
Award. Three men from the Brewers’ As- 
sociation and three from the Brewery 
Workers’ Union are to constitute this board. 
There are also to be local boards of award 
with the right of appeal from the decisions 
of the local boards to the Board of Direc- 
tors and Award. The plan is to go into ef- 
fect when approved by a majority of the 
members of the Brewery Workers’ Union as 
expressed in a referendum vote, and by 
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brewery proprietors whose output represents 
4o per cent of the output of beer in the 
United States. The Brewery Workers’ 
Union has already expressed itself as favor- 
ing the principle involved in the plan, nor is 
it thought that there will be great difficulty 


in securing the co-operation of more than 
enough brewery proprietors to put the plan 
into effect. 

It is felt that with the co-operative plan for 
preventing casualties the accident rate in the 
brewery trade will be brought down in the 
same way that the New England mill own- 
ers have reduced fire risks through their 
mutuals; that the stable relations established 
through the agreement with the unions will 
prove beneficial from an operating stand- 
point; and that the brewers will gain by set- 
ting the highest labor standard of any indus- 
try in America. 

The significance of the plan will be seen 
when it is noted that the Brewers’ Associa- 
tion represents 65 to 70 per cent of the out- 
put of the United States and that its mem- 
bers employ in the neighborhood of 70,000 
men. It is also a significant thing that the 
union members of the committee that drew 
up the plan took the ground that their mem- 
bers ought to contribute to this compensa- 
tion and pension fund. The compensation 
provided for in the plan is much more liberal 
than that of the Steel Corporation or the 
International Harvester Company. Nor does 
it tend to hamper the freedom of action of 
the employe, as does the service pension 
scheme advocated by the American Electric 
Light Associations. 

The plan as worked out by the joint action 
of employer and employe appears to be one 
that will make for greater harmony and 
mutual good-feeling in the industry. Its op- 
eration will be watched with great interest. 


RAILROAD MEN AND THE ENGLISH CONCILIATION BOARDS 
MARY BROWN SUMNER 


Less than a month ago it looked as though 
the holiday season would see at least 80,000 
British postal employes, 300,000 railway ser- 
vants, and 700,000 miners on strike in Eng- 
land. By a turn in events, instead of this 
truly “general” strike, the holiday season was 
distinguished by a lockout of 160,000 or more 
cotton operatives. By far the most moment- 
ous development in the British Labor move- 
ment on account of the issues involved is the 
history, so far as it can be followed in the 
newspapers and the trade and union periodi- 
cals, of developments among groups of trans- 
portation workers since the epoch-making 
strike of last August. 

After two months’ session, the urgency 
Royal Commission appointed by the terms of 
the settlement of this strike rendered towards 
the end of September its report and recom- 


mendations for the reform of the railway con- 
ciliation boards. The recommended reforms 
tended to relieve somewhat the complication 
of the system established in 1907 and to lessen 
delays. 

_ The system of 1907 provided that disputes _ 
in regard to wages and hours which could 
not be settled by direct agreement between 
company and men should be referred to sec- 
tional boards in the individual railway sys- 
tems made up of the representatives of the 
class of workers who made the complaint 
and of the companies, half and half, with a 
chairman appointed from their number., Fail-. 
ing adjustment, the matter under dispute was 
referred to a central board, made up of rep- 
resentatives of the sectional boards, and, fail- 
ing adjustment there, was referred to. the. 

1See Tun Survey for September 9, 1911. , 
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Board of Trade for arbitration. Applications 
to the sectional boards must be responded to 
within two months, but no time limit was set 
for the adjustment of grievances. 

Soon after the system went into effect, the 
men began to complain of its workings; but 
‘the London Daily News well sums up the at- 
titude of the government toward these com- 
plaints when it says that the greatest gain 
of the August strike was that the government 
acknowledged for the first time that there 
might be defects in the system of 1907 which 
demanded its reconsideration.2 

The system of 1907 covered hours and wages 
alone and the men’s witnesses before the com- 
mission charged against it tlrat this included 
only about one-fifth of all grievances; that, 
furthermore, this rigid limitation of its scope 
made it possible in many cases for the rail- 
ways to evade the boards’ awards.  Wit- 
nesses gave instances of reclassification of 
workers into other grades following an 
award of increased pay or shortened hours in 
a certain grade of work; of time work 
changed to piece work or vice versa; of over- 
time awards defeated by the lengthening of 
the number of hours constituting a day’s 
work; of a certain grade of workers being 
shifted into a lower grade of work on days 
when their own work was slack, to keep 
their pay at the same level per week as be- 
fore the award. They told of the employ- 
ment of casual laborers, who do not come 
within the scope of the boards, to do the 
work of graded men at common labor rates, 
and of awards limiting Hours being evaded 
by requiring tasks to be done in less time 
than was possible: as, for instance, the al- 
lowance of thirty minutes for reshedding an 
engine—work which it was claimed requires 
forty minutes. 

Besides evasion of awards the men com- 
plained of the expense of the system, and, 
worse still, of its delay. Starting with a pos- 
sible initial delay of two months before a 
petition was even taken up by a sectional 
board, the testimony was general that it was 
a common thing for a case to drag on for 
fifteen or eighteen months and then be re- 
ferred to the Board of Trade for settlement. 
The long time agreements made under the 
awards also met with the men’s disapproval, 
as they claimed that they were often held 
bound to one scale for years, in spite of re- 
gradings and of changed conditions in their 
work. Finally, they complained that intimi- 
dation was inevitable on the boards, from the 
fact that their position compelled them to 
choose an official of the company as chair- 
man, and, further, that they were allowed 
to have no representatives on the boards and 
no advocate-secretary who was not an em- 
ploye of the company. A general complaint 
which is not connected with the constitution 
of the boards, but seriously impairs their use- 
fulness, was that the companies were not 
compelled to give full information in regard 
to hours and pay and other details and the 
men were therefore often at a disadvantage 


iSee THe Survpy for November 12, 1910. 
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in making demands.1 In addition they claimed 
that the superior education and social ad- 
vantages of the representatives of the com- 
pany put the working-class members of the 
boards at a permanent disadvantage. 

As the first step toward reforming their 
grievances the majority of the men—all, in- 
deed, except the representatives of the loco- 
motive engineers—demanded the abolition of 
the sectional boards and the recognition of 
the union: the latter in the sense that a union 
official not in the pay of the companies should 
be allowed to represent them both in depu- 
tations to the companies and on the boards. 
. To the formidable list of complaints put 
forward by the men the representatives of 
the railway companies replied by denying 
practically every allegation. They said that 
there was no evasion of awards, little or no 
delay, and that the scope of the boards was 
quite wide enough. Recognition of the union 
the companies, with one exception, would 
concede under no conditions, but they would 
“deal directly with their men.” Several of the 
most prominent of the officials recommended 
penalizing strikes, putting the men in a mili- 
tary relation to the government and forbid- 
ding peaceful picketing. The only railway 
to uphold the principle of recognition was 
the North Eastern, which has never adopted 
the conciliation system, but has dealt with 
its men through the unions. The manager 
of this railroad testified that he had always 
up to the August strike found trade® unions 
to be conservative and desirous of meeting the 
employer half way and avoiding strikes. His 
bitter complaint was that the August sympa- 
thetic strike on his road violated all conserva- 
ive trade-union traditions. 

The representatives of the companies did 
not strongly urge any changes in the con- 
ciliation boards but suggested that, if the 
commission deemed changes desirable, the cen- 
tral boards might be done away with, a 
time limit might be set during which a case 
must be taken up by the sectional boards, 
and an outside arbitrator might be called in 
when desired by the boards. Those who did 
not recommend penalizing all strikes strong- 
ly urged that the men be forbidden to strike 
on account of dissatisfaction with a board’s 
decision. 

In the reports of the sessions the testi- 
mony and recommendations of many of the 
railway officials and directors indicated, in the 
view of the Daily News (Liberal), that “the 
gulf between directors and men is about as 
wide as it can be.” It was this gulf which 
the commission attempted to bridge. The 
commission ordered—for both sides were ex- 
pected to regard its decision on all points 
as final—that the central boards be abolished, 
the sectional boards retained. Questions to 
on one road secured an award 
pay. The company thereupon 
matter, declared that this group 
award been in receipt of 2 s. 
more than they should have had, and that they 
therefore would pay them only 6d. extra. The 
company’s decision prevailed, because the men 
did not know the customary scale of pay. 


1The shunters 
increasing their 
looked into the 
had hefore the 
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be considered by these boards must be re- 
ferred by at least 25 per cent of the men 
in the grade of work affected. The boards 
were to meet at regular intervals, six months 
apart, or, in case a special meeting was nec- 
essary, fourteen days’ notice was to be al- 
lowed. In case the board could not come to 
an agreement a chairman selected from a 
panel drawn by the Board of Trade would 
be called in to arbitrate, his arbitration to be 
final and thus to do away with the necessity 
of appeal in such cases to the Board of 
Trade. An agreement was to hold good for 
one year, a decision by an arbitrator for two. 
On the moot question of union recognition 
the commission had this to say: 

“The members of each board shall be at 
liberty to select a secretary-advocate from 
any source they think proper. We mention 
this in connection with the subject of recog- 
nition as it may be regarded as pertaining 
fomitae 

The commission set July, 1912, as the date 
for the new system of conciliation boards 
to go into operation. 

“The commissioners’ decision has proved 
highly unsatisfactory to the men. The scope 
of grievances covered by the boards was not 
widened and evasion of awards by the com- 
panies was not provided against. These eva- 
sions are, the commission believes, not com- 
mon. Some of the companies, however, says 
the report, apologetically, “did take this ac- 
tion. Assuming that in doing so they acted 
in good faith and were within their rights, 
the carrying out of these economies [this re- 
fers to regrading especially] at the very time 
the awards came into operation, was, In our 
opinion, unfortunate and calculated to excite 
feelings of disappointment and irritation.” 

When it comes to the observance of the 
awards on the part of the men this gentle ad- 
monishing attitude is lacking in the report. 
One passage is regarded as a warning to the 
men of possible compulsory legislation to se- 
cure adherence to contracts, although “opin- 
ion,” says the London Times, “was not yet 
ripe’ for the penalizing of strikes. After 
citing compulsory or semi-compulsory laws 
of other countries for the settlement of labor 
disputes, the passage continues: “Men have the 


right to determine their engagement by giving 
a lawful notice, but in the exercise of. their 
freedom in this respect they should not, in our 
opinion, be permitted to incite or coerce by 
threats, or by any form of intimidation, men 
who desire to give their labor.” In support 
of future claims by the men the report states: 
“the British public is prepared to support the 
men in any fair claim fairly put.” A “public,” 
British or otherwise, that is ready persistently 
and effectively to support the workers in their 

iThe commission was made up of the legal 
adviser of one of the railways, a large mine 
owner, a government official (chief of the Dub- 
lin Constabulary), a man who had originally 
been a trade union official but for years an 
agent of the Board of Trade, and a trade union- 
ist who was not a representative of the rail- 
road men. This fifth man, Arthur Henderson, is 
the only one that the men considered the repre- 
sentative of their interests. 
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claims has not yet, the men believe, been. 
found. 

Nothing in the report was so deeply disap- 
pointing to the men as the refusal to allow th 
pointing to the men as the refusal to allow them 
to present their grievances through union repre- 
sentatives. After a short conference of their 
executive board they repudiated their tacit 
agreement to abide by the decision and submit- 
ted the question of a second strike to referen- 
dum vote in case the executive board failed to 
force the companies and the commission to 
make some compromises. Throughout the fall 
months the companies took their stand on their 
own adherence to the commissioners’ report; 
but on December 11, before the full returns 
from the referendum were in, facing a strike 
in the holiday season, and influenced to some 
extent by pressure from Parliament [where a 
resolution of censure on their refusal to 
confer with the men had been introduced by 
the Labor party], they agreed to meet the 
men’s representatives in conference.? 

By the first of several concessions made at 
this conference questions of hours, wages, and 
conditions of labor? can be referred directly 
to the boards instead of being presented first 
to the company by deputations of workmen. 
This should to some extent get around that 
“direct dealing with our men” which the men 
regard as involving victimization. In those 
questions where direct deputation to the 
company is still to be made use of by the 
men, it is conceded that a reply shall be 
given to petitions within two weeks’ time, 
and that petitions may, within certain limits, 
be presented by Jess than the 25 per cent of 
the men provided as the minimum by the 
commission. Notice of reduction of pay or 
increase of hours is to be given in advance 
and may be reversed by decision of the next 
sitting of the conciliation board. By another 
concession casual laborers are to receive the 
same rate of pay as the regularly employed 
unskilled laborers on the railways. ; 

There seems little doubt that the “arrival 
of democracy,” as a writer in the Fortnightly 
Review called the August strike, has accom- 
plished a decided improvement in the long- 
hated conciliation boards. It has, however, 
accomplished much more for the _ railway 
men. There was a tacit understanding after 
the strike that the companies would raise 
wages. This they have practically all done 
and that too with special attention to the 

1The newspapers report that the count of re- 
turns on the vote up to that time appeared to be 
favorable to a strike, the vast majority in favor 
being the lower-paid workers. It is a significant 
fact in this connection that in all the recent 
activities and efforts at united action of the 
railroad unions the organization of the relatively 
high-paid locomotive engineers and firemen has 
acted as a conservative check. In fact it is 
said that the three unions of low-paid workers, 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, the 
General Railway Workers’ Union, and the Sig- 
nalmen’s and Pointmen’s Society, would have 
struck a year or more ago if they could have been 


assured of support by the locomotive engineers. 
See Tun Survey, November 2, 1910. 


2This latter phrase seems to imply an exten- 
sion of the scope of the boards. 
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lower-grade men. On some lines the upper 
grades have not been increased at all or 
have received shorter hours or a summer 
holiday in place of more pay. As one-third 
of the total number of railway workers re- 
ceive under £1 a week—lower pay than in 
almost any other group of permanently em- 


ployed workers in England—and only II per‘ 


cent receive over 30 shillings a week, the 
gross amount to be paid out even if the rate 
of raise is small is very large. The companies 
are frankly planning to recoup themselves by 
raising fares and the government is as frank- 
ly promising to help them by legislation in 
Parliament. 

So much for the immediate results of the 
great strike. Its permanent results are 
shown in the new spirit in the unions, not 
only on the railways but throughout union- 
ism. Many of the smaller unions of lower- 
grade laborers are reported to be doubling 
and trebling their membership. One of the 
oldest and largest of laborers’ unions, the 
National Association of Gas Workers and 
General Laborers, has grown more than a 
third larger in the last three months and is 
undertaking a campaign of propaganda 
among such unskilled workers as general 
laborers in the furniture trade, who are not 
eligible to membership in the unions of the 
comparatively small group of skilled work- 
ers in that trade. George Lansbury, M. P., 
_fecently declared that “men are tumb- 
ling into the trade unions by the thousands 
simply because they have learned the power 
of standing still and doing nothing”” There 
is also observable an extraordinary drift 
toward the coalescence of unions in allied 
trades. The railroad brotherhoods are kept 
a little behind others in this by the locomotive 
engineers, who reflect the attitude of the old- 
line craft unions, though they have a work- 
ing alliance. Other transportation workers 
and unskilled laborers’ unions are joining 
hands and many of the building trades are 
coalescing. The “industrialism’ of the sea- 
men and the dockers has already been de- 
scribed’. Even when there is no permanent 
joining of forces it has become the under- 
standing ever since June, when the dockers 
vigorously supported the seamen’s unions in 
their remarkably successful strike, that one 
trade will not “scab” on another. In other 
words, class solidarity—what the editorial 
writer in the Fortnightly Review calls “the 
twentieth-century practical application of the 
eighteenth-century ideal of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity’”—is taking hold of vast num- 


bers of manual workers of Great Britain un- . 


reached by the earlier movements.” 

The avidity with which they seize and act 
upon this principle is well illustrated by 
the Irish railway strike, which was reported 
by some of the daily papers as a joke, by 
others as a scandal, and which appears to 
have been in reality a pathetically altruistic 


1See THE Survby, September 9, 1911. 


2The Industrial Syndicalist, edited by Tom 
Mann, and the Syndicalist Railwayman, started 
by Charles Watkins at the end of the August 
strike, have a growing circulation. 
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effort to practice the solidarity of labor to 
the full. On September 18, two porters at 
a railway terminus in Dublin refused to load 
the lumber of a firm whose men were on 
strike. They had absolutely no grievances 
of their own and the lumber industry is not 
remotely connected with railway work, but 
this was “scab” goods and they. could not 
handle it. They were discharged, but others 
took up their cause and for almost two weeks 
the whole of southern Ireland was paralyzed 
and the railways of the central part seriously 
handicapped. The executive of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants was 
called from London, approved the principle 
involved, and ordered a_ general strike 
throughout Ireland. The workmen of the 
North would not, however, come out—whether 
on account of antagonism to the English 
executive or because the conservative loco- 
motive engineers held the other men back 
is not clear—and soon after the strike came 
to an end in complete defeat. Nevertheless 
the episode remains to show the outcropping 
of the idea that class, not craft, is the new 
common bond in the British labor movement. 


THE ENGINEER IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


JOHN CALDER 
Manager Remington Typewriter Works, 
Ilion, N 


While engineers have to some extent indi- 
vidually advanced the common good, their 
contribution as a body has not accorded with 
their privileges. Most of the progress in 
industrial betterment has been due to the 
increasing efficiency of the philanthropic 
workers, both amateur and professional, who 


shave candidly exposed the vulnerable joints 


in our social armor. 

Engineers can atone for inadequate per- 
formance of civic duty only by securing the 
predominance and co-operative action within 
their own ranks of men whose culture and 
social sympathies are not narrowed by or 
sacrificed to their vocations, but are wisely 
guided in student days and intensified and 
broadened by a subsequent liberalized pro- 
fessional discipline. 

To this end various professional agencies 
are now_ operating, largely assisted by 
Andrew Carnegie, whose gift of the United 
Engineering Societies Building in New York 
city has been a main factor in socializing the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


and making the present forward movement 


possible. Members are scattered through 
every state in the Union, and their activities 
underlie a large part of our modern civiliza- 
tion and practically the whole of our in- 
dustrial life. The advent of a monthly journal 
supplementing the annual volume of proceed- 


ings and of monthly meetings of the society 


in many of the large centers ranging from 
Boston to San Francisco has powerfully re- 
enforced the former semi-annual meetings 
and increased their popularity. 

Student branches have also been established 
in twenty-four of our largest universities and 
colleges and supplement the tendency of the 
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times to discourage the early specialization 
which deprives many young engineers of the 
general culture necessary for effective citizen- 
ship. 

The bearing of these developments upon 
social service in the labor world is obvious. 
The mechanical engineer is more and more 
taking executive control of the industrial arts 
in the widest sense of the term. The engi- 
neering students and apprentices provide our 
future assistants, foremen, superintendents, 
plant engineers, and managers. In the past 
their training has been severely technical and 
everything which broadens their sympathies 
and culture is a distinct social gain, particu- 
larly in the industrial sphere. By the circu- 
lation of literature and by visits and ad- 
dresses from officers and members of the 
society, the professional ethics and social obli- 
gations of the mechanical engineer—hitherto 
the subjects of no propaganda—are brought 
effectively before the student at an early and 
formative stage of his career and create a 
lively interest in the wider aspects of his 
chosen profession. 

Some of the topics which deeply concern 
readers of THE SuRVEY are receiving the at- 
tention of committees of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. Among these are 
public relations, conservation of natural re- 
sources, fire protection, safe construction and 
use of boilers, and economic administration 
of industrial establishments. The published 
monographs by members of the society on 
Safeguarding of Life in Theatres and Pre- 
vention of Accidents in Factories have had 
a wide circulation. Such contributions are 
certain to be greatly multiplied in the near 
future; and numerous other committees, 
though dealing with strictly technical subjects, 
are presenting reports of much general value. 

Originally a society largely composed of 
men interested particularly in steam engi- 
neering and its related arts and sciences, the 
trend of industrial progress has greatly 
altered the complexion of the membership, a 
large part of which is now actively engaged 
in directing industrial plants of all descrip- 
tions. The socializing of the engineer and of 
the problems to which he applies his mind 
has been logically followed by the socializing 
of related industries. 

This is but the beginning of a far reaching 
development. Already the technical and fi- 
nancial interests contributing to form the 
large industries of gas-power, cement, and 
textiles have heen represented in three strong 
committees of the society which will procure 
the effective presentation and discussion of all 
the problems of each industry, including those 
relating to labor, safety, and sanitation. About 
ee such committees in all will be organ- 
ized. 

All the steps here outlined are quite recent 
and there is no doubt that the combined effect 
of the policy of decentralization in meetings 
and discussions and of expert concentration 
on specific industrial problems will be to place 
before long at the public service a body of 
authoritative opinion and practical sagacity 
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which has been wanting in our industrial and 
social affairs for lack of suitable means of 
expression. 


BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE LAW 


The London Daily News publishes a digest 
of the amended insurance bill which _ last 
month became the law of Great Britain. 
Readers of Dr. Brodsky’s review’ of Lloyd 
George’s campaign and the various compro- 
mises between the medical profession, the 
friendly societies, and the insurance interests 
are familiar with the steps which led up to 
its enactment as a Liberal measure. The con- 
tributions of the compulsorily insured are, for 
men earning 15s. a week or over, 4d. from 
the worker, 3d. from the employer, and 2d. 
from the state. The same rate applies to all 
male workers under twenty-one years of age. 
Those above this age receiving wages of 2s. 
6d. a day pay only 3d., the employer paying 
4d; those receiving 2s. pay 1d.; the difference 
being made up by state and employer in equal 
shares. Those who receive Is. 6d. as wages 
make no contribution themselves. Women 
workers pay Id. less contribution and receive 
td. less benefit. In domestic service and agri- 
culture, two industries about which a fierce’ 
controversy was waged, the employer’s and 
worker’s share can be each reduced by 
1d. for men, and for women by 'd. off the 
employer's and Id. off the worker’s share, 
provided the employer pays full wages for 
the first six weeks of illness. To voluntary 
contributors’ payments—of not less than 6d. 
a week—the state will add 2d. No contribu- 
tions will be required during illness and al- 
lowances are made for unemployment arrears, 
with a maximum of thirteen weeks. 

Benefits, with free choice of a doctor, are 
as outlined by Dr. Brodsky. A special grant 
will be made by Parliament of one and a half 
millions for sanatoria for consumptives, to 
whose dependents a benefit will be paid while 
the patient is under treatment. Those so- 
cieties which show a surplus will after three 
years pay additional benefits. Sickness bene- 
fits may be exchanged for pensions or super- 
annuation benefits. 

Administration of the law is through an 
approved society or the post office. An ap- 
proved society is defined as a self-governing 
benefit society not on a profit basis, having 
a minimum membership of 5,000, or as a 
group of smaller societies with a joint com- 
mittee to deal with surpluses or deficits. A 
surplus of any member of the group is to be 
divided evenly between that member and the 
joint committee; a deficiency is to be met 
by a levy or a reduction of sick pay. A re- 
serve is allowed each society to meet loss due 
Membership in 
employers’ funds is voluntary, and the man- 
aging officials are to be elected by the workers. 
Where the employer is responsible for the 
solvency of the fund, however, he may have 
one-fourth representation. 

THr Survey, December 2, 1911. 
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Compulsory post office depositors are to re- 
ceive money benefits only to the amount of 
their contributions, but sanatorium or medi- 
cal care is to be given as long as the funds 
of the local health board allow. The post 
office scheme is tentative for three years. 

Soldiers and sailors are cared for under a 
special government fund, but deductions of 
142d. from pay are made to enable them to 
become members of the approved societies on 
leaving the service. Sailors in the merchant 
marine are cared for under a special clause of 
the Merchant Shipping Act. On marriage, one- 
third of a woman’s share in the fund is kept 
as a reserve for widowhood. The remaining 
two-thirds may be used in time of sickness 
at the rate of 5s. a week or to enable her 
to become a voluntary contributor with a con- 
tribution of 3d. a week and reduced benefit. 
Employed persons over sixty-five years old 
may insure with much reduced benefits. 

Five-eighths of the local health board 
members must be representatives of the so- 
cieties or post office contributors; the rest of 
the membership are to be physicians and ex- 
perts. The duties of the boards were de- 
scribed by Dr. Brodsky. 

During illness a recipient of the insurance 
benefit cannot be evicted from his home 
if the doctor certifies that this will 
endanger the patient’s life. Special pro- 
visions, including a general reduction 
in contributions, are made for Ireland. 
Separate commissioners will be appointed for 
the four countries, but the whole system will 
be directed by a joint committee. The act will 
come into operation in May. 

The unemployment insurance scheme cov- 
ers compulsory insurance for all manual 
workmen over the age of eighteen and be- 
low the grade of foremen in trades connected 


with building construction, ships, vehicles, 
ironfounding, and sawmilling. 
Contributions from both employer and 


workman are 2%d. a week, from the state 
12/3d. For short term employment contribu- 
tions will be diminished. No contribution is 
to be required during unemployment. 

Benefits will be given after the first week 

at the rate of 7s. for a period not to exceed 
fifteen weeks in any twelve months. The bene- 
ficiary must have been employed at his trade 
for at least twenty-six weeks and must be 
registered for work at a labor exchange. Re- 
fusal to accept work on account of a labor 
dispute or for less than current rates shall not 
disqualify for the unemployment benefit, but 
.the benefit will not be paid to ‘men who are 
on strike or who have lost their work through 
fmisconduct or voluntarily. The system will 
be administered as far as possible through the 
labor exchanges. 

As the first step toward preventing unem- 
ployment the following provisions are made: 

An employer will receive back one-third of 
his share of contributions made in respect 
of a workman continuously employed for 
twelve months. 

After membership for 500 weeks. a work- 
man at the age of sixty or his representatives 
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if he dies after attaining the age of sixty may 
withdraw from the fund the whole of his own 
contributions with 2% per cent compound in- 
terest, less the amount he has actually re- 
ceived in benefits. 

During trade depression an employer who 
puts his men on short time, and pays their 
insurance contributions himself, will be en- 
titled to the repayment of the whole or part 
of these contributions. 

An employer who engages his casual labor 
through a labor exchange may be allowed to 
treat successive periods of employment of the 
same or different workmen as continuous em- 
ployment, and thus avoid paying several con- 
tributions for each week. Corresponding ar- 
rangements are made for the workman. 

Arrangements may be made for providing 
technical instruction for a workman frequent- 
ly unemployed through lack of skill, 

The Board of Trade may extend the 
compulsory system to other trades. In the 
meantime, to the trades insuring voluntarily, the 
government will extend the state contribution 
and will grant a subsidy of one-sixth (max- 
imum 2s.) to all trade unions giving unem- 
ployed pay. 


MINIMUM WAGE BOARDS 


JOHN A. RYAN? 
St. Paul’s Seminary 


Massachusetts was the pioneer state in 
factory legislation. May we not hope that it 
will, and that soon, occupy the same eminence 
in minimum-wage legislation, and that the 
state commission which has been investigating 
the subject will lead to the creation by that 
commonwealth of pioneer minimum-wage 
boards or of a public commission to the same 
end? 

Investigations carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Research of the Women’s Industrial 
and Educational Union of Boston, the results 
of which have recently been published in book 
form,” show the need for such legislation. 
Among the more striking facts brought out 
are the following: In lodging houses the girls 
commonly entertain their guests in their 
rooms, even when the house provides parlors 
for that purpose. The housing problem is 
more diffcult for single women than for 
families. Less than one-fourth of ‘the girls 
visited were living at home. Loss of time 
through unemployment and other causes 
ranges from 4 to 14 per cent, and is greatest 
among the poorest paid. The food provided 
by working girls’ homes is usually sufficient, 
but that obtained in basement dining-rooms 
at $3 per week “is of the poorest quality, 
badly cooked.”—“Professional women, clerical 
employes, sales-girls, and kitchen workers pay 
in actual amount approximately the same 

1Aunthor of THE T.rvinc Wacr. The Macmillan 


Company. New York. 1909. 346 pp., $1.00; by 
mail of THe Strvey $1.10. 


2THE LIvInc Wace or Women Workers. By 
Lonise Marion Bosworth. Edited with an tntro- 
duction by F. Snencer Baldwin. Ph.D.. American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Re- 
viewed in Tur Survey for January 13, 1912. 
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rent, between $1.50 and $1.60 per week, while 
factory girls and waitresses pay a little over 
cone dollar per week” (p. 69). Of those re- 
ceiving less than $9 per week nearly one- 
ninth live in windowless rooms, nearly one- 
third in rooms with no sunlight, and con- 
siderably more than one-half in rooms de- 
void of artifical heat. Working girls are not 
s0 extravagant in dress as most persons 
think, and especially among saleswomen 
arsimony in dress prevents one from hold- 
ing a good position. Factory girls spend 
more for clothing than those of any other 
class except professional women. “Workers 
receiving low wages are often obliged to do 
without needed medical attention, although, 
by reason of small earnings and consequent 
hardship, they may need it the more.” Most 
working girls do not try to save money for 
future wants. The average working woman 
devotes more of her surplus income to the 
welfare of others than to frivolity or pleasure. 

In an introductory chapter, Prof. 
Spencer Baldwin interprets the most signifi- 
cant facts presented in the body of the vol- 
ume. His most interesting conclusion refers 
‘to the amount of pay that constitutes a living 
wage. “It appears accordingly that annual 
earnings of approximately $500 a year, or 
‘$10 a week, may be taken as the amount of 
a living wage for women workers in Boston. 
The investigation shows clearly that on the 
whole it is not possible for a self-dependent 
woman to live on this amount in decent 
aN with any margin for saving” (pp. 
II, I2). 

To persons who have made no special study 
of the matter, this estimate will probably seem 
unduly high; yet the reasoning upon which 
it is based (pp. 9-11) is very weighty indeed. 
The burden of proof, and a heavy burden 
it is, falls upon those who would reject the 
estimate. Among the women who receive 
less than nine dollars a week, there is a large 
excess of expenditure over income, and the 
amounts set aside for future needs, as well as 
those paid for food and rent and miscellan- 
eous purposes, are clearly insufficient. 

Nevertheless 79 per cent of the adult fe- 
‘male workers of Massachusetts were in 1908 
receiving less than $459 annually (Nearing, 
Wages in the United States, p. 52). Hence 
‘the most pressing phase of the labor problem 
is insufficient wages, and the most funda- 
‘mental solution must be found in some 
‘method or methods of displacing these by 
rates of remuneration that will be adequate 
for all the reasonable requirements of life. 
To accomplish this for more than three- 
fourths of the women wage-earners of the 
‘country is, indeed, a stupendous task, but so 
long as it remains unaccomplished, all other 
reforms will touch only the edges of the labor 
problem. The most effective means to this 
end would be legal minimum wages, either 
‘through wage boards or a public commis- 
-sion. 
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JOTTINGS 
LOCKOUT IN ENGLISH COTTON MILLS . 


Follow'ng the refusal of 2,500 cotton mill: 
operatives at Accrington to work with two 
aon-union workers and of 400 others at York 
to tolerate one non-union woman, the Lan- 
cashire Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ 
Association declared a _ general lockout on 
December 27, which affects about 160,000 
weavers directly and will probably put an 
equal number of spinners on part time. 


AN UNDERGROUND HOSPITAL 


The St. Louis industrial district has leche 
distinction of possessing the first under- 
ground emergency hospital in the Central - 
West. At Collinsville, Ill., a St. Louis firm— 
the Donk Brothers Coal Company—has estab- 
ished a hospital under the earth. Its walls 
and roof are solid concrete; its location is in 
the heart of the workings to be served; its 
equipment is representative of the best prac- 
tice of the day. The underground hospital 
will save the agonizing journey of a bruised 
and bleeding man to the pit’s mouth in a 
mine cart, and the trip in litter or ambulance 
before even first aid can be extended. 


THE WASHINGTON CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


The baby Consumers’ League of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, organized last fall, has 
already had a man’s size responsibility thrust 
upon it in the shape of an eight-hour bill 
for the protection of women in industry 
which must be defended. The infant or- 
ganization with its seventy charter members 
and its willing but inexperienced officers took 
part in urging early Christmas shopping, and 
is now busily engaged in trying to persuade 
department-store buyers to carry white label 
goods and the indifferent public to demand 
them. In the “Shop Early’ campaign the 
Retail Merchants’ Association were in the 
field ahead of the league. “Do your Christ- 
mas shopping now” legends appeared on the 
fenders of the street cars in the early days 
of the month, and similar notices appeared 
among the advertisements within. In mer- 
cantile and factory laws and enforcement the 
District is laggard, however. 

In Washington, the playground of the na- 
tion, the city “without any social problems,” 
the league has already found at least one 
factory employing girls on a fourteen-hour 
night shift and doing so legally; for the only 
law on the statute-books of the District de- 
signed to protect women in industry is one 
requiring seats for department-store clerks. 
And it takes only a cursory glance about the 
stores to see how unenforced this ordinance is. 
The officers of the league are: 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Constance D. 
Leupp, Mrs. W. G. Stuart, Ruth Noyes, Mrs. 
Wm. D. Hoover, Mrs. Medill McCormick, 
Elizabeth Bryan. 
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SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THE BALTIMORE SOCIAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
ROBERT GARRETT 


Tell it not to Taft, publish it not in the 
streets of Washington, lest the Sherman Law 
be invoked, for a wicked trust has invaded 
the field of social science! 

Dangerous as its name sounds, however, 
the Social Service Corporation need not 
frighten the faint-hearted. There is nothing 
essentially new in it, but it is untried in its 
adaptations and combinations. The theory on 
which it is based is that the greatest efficiency 
of organization is needed in this field just 
as it is in business. Able secretaries and field 
agents and a strong working force are essential 
for the greatest success in any particular task, 
but they do not by any means constitute the 
whole of the necessary machinery. They can- 
not do their best work and get the best results 
when they are burdened by a clumsy organiza- 
tion, especially if this organization is top-heavy 
with men and women of limited experience, 
narrow vision, and sometimes little zeal. Many 
of our worthy societies are only partially 
effective because they do not or cannot 
strengthen weak points, eliminate human hin- 
drances or red tape, or remold the very form 
of the organization. They jog along in a con- 
tented way, unwilling or maybe unable. be- 
cause of lack of vision or perspective or both 
to see their faults. What we need—all of 
us who are engaged in social work—is, first, 
able craftsmen; second, an organization sound 
in form; and, third, a proper environment, 
comprising experienced and well balanced of- 
ficers and committeemen and a fertile field. 

For the purposes of this discussion I am 
considering only large organizations cover- 
ing wide fields, except in so far as those 
doing a limited work may form a part of the 
larger body. 

Now the question arises, What are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of an efficient organization? 
What differentiates such an organization from 
one that is trotting along at the pace of the 
street-car horse of sainted memory? There are 
negative marks of the mediocre body, such 
as a paucity of results, dull, lifeless reports 
that tell nothing, jealousy of other bodies 
doing collateral work, and consequent lack of 
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co-operation. But in the efficient society we 
see a power that causes it to grow rapidly 
and yet to take good care of this growth,. 
that achieves results of great value to its 
community, that pitches in and co-operates. 
heartily where such cooperation is worth. 
while. 

These are some of the superficial marks,. 
but the real, the fundamental ones, are: (1) 
centralization of authority with elasticity of 
operation; (2) a strong staff of experts to: 
whom is committed all or nearly all of the 
active work of the organization; (3) small 
boards or committees—as many as may be 
needed for the different parts of the work— 
containing no dead-wood, but composed of 
men and women of social experience and wide 
horizon, acting largely in an advisory capac- 
ity. To avoid duplication or other conflict 
it is also well to have a combination of many 
agencies following similar aims but different 
methods. 

In other words, what we need in the soc- 
iological field are organizations that resemble 
the most efficient business corporations and’ 
also a centralized government at its best. Cen- 
tralization and combination are the tendencies 
of the day and, properly safeguarded, they 
are desirable. Decentralization spells ineffic- 
iency, weakness, stagnation. Large sociologi- 
cal organizations should be much like the rail- 
roads: a board of directors determining the 
general policy, but, so far as the every-day 
business of the road is concerned, acting as- 
an advisory body; the president and vice- 
presidents, the executives and the general 
counsel, the general manager, the general 
freight traffic manager, the general passenger 
traffic manager, and the other heads of de- 
partments forming what I have called the 
“staff’: the stockholders corresponding to 
the subscribers; and the laborers correspond- 
ing to the clientéle of the social organization. 

The Social Service Corporation has been 
formed to produce this efficiency in several 
lesser organizations that now form depart- 
ments under the central body, and also to de- 
velop their work and to enter new fields when 
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opportunity offers. These societies have had 
some of the marks of inferiority already de- 
scribed, but the main difficulty has been an 
unconquerable financial weakness. Most of 
those persons concerned with their adminis- 
tration have had little time to spare or else 
they have not -possessed the requisite zeal 
and power to perfect the machinery of the 
several bodies. And then there were many 
new things of importance to be done, which 
because of these inherent weaknesses could 
not be done. 

The accompanying diagram will show at a 
glance the form that the new body takes. It 
is composed of a central corporation or “hold- 
ing company”; five departments, ranking next 
to it, three of them corporate entities; and 
nine sub-divisions or sections. The Finan- 
cial Department is still lacking and two of 
the sections of the Public Athletic League are 
likewise lacking or are in rudimentary form, 
preparatory to being developed in the near 
future. With a minimum of effort and change, 
an indefinite expansion is possible. A new de- 
partment could be added by the adoption of a 
special set of by-laws and a new sub-division 
could be created by a resolution on the part 
of an executive committee, subject to the 
ratification of the central board of trustees, 
and, in both cases, the selection of suitable 
working forces. 

The central body is composed of an Ad- 
visory Board with minimum and maximum 
membership limits of fifty and two hundred 
and fifty, respectively. This board is ex- 
pected to meet only once a year, except in 
emergency. The supervision of the affairs of 
the corporation is entrusted to a Board of 
Trustees of nine members. The active ad- 
ministrator is the general secretary. This 
central organization will keep the community 
alive to its aims by frequent lectures on soc- 
ial questions, and by reports and other pub- 
lications covering the work of all the de- 
partments. 

In view of its size and its scope, the Pub- 


lic Athletic League is at present the most im- 
portant department. It is in some respects 
similar to the Public Schools Athletic League 
of New York and is in a measure modeled 
after it, but it covers a wider field. Besides 
the public school boys and girls, it has in its 
groups many working boys and men, and it 
forms and carries on the activities of these 
groups in a number of settlements, church 
buildings, market halls, a° surburban Yotng 
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Men’s Christian Association, and other insti- 
tutions, as well as in a number of the public 
_parks. Contests of various kinds are arrang- 
ed, such as track and field games, soccer, 
'basket-ball, swimming, ‘arid several of the 
‘playground games of recent origin. It is the 
aim of the league not only to supply these 
desired activities for boys, and for girls in 
so far.as they want or can be induced to take 
“part in them, but to provide examinations to 
,preventavoidable injury and also to rem- 
.edy physical defects. This work has been 
developed to some extent and has proved 
very important. The league is conducted by 
a director who has as his immediate superiors 
‘an executive committee of seven. Under his 
charge are some twenty “leaders” skilled in 
physical training. 

The settlement department is the next most 
important part of the activities of the cor- 
poration, in that the two houses comprising 
the department are well established neighbor- 
hood centers. They are doing valuable work 
in their respective localities, conducting the 
usual settlement activities, such as boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, industrial classes, and mothers’ 
clubs. This department is under an executive 
committee of five members and the general 
secretary of the central corporation is to 
have a more immediate oversight over it 
than over the other departments. A head 
resident and several assistants live in each 
settlement house. 

The Boy Scouts department is one of the 
new activities of the corporation. As a de- 
partment it is directed by the scout council 
‘of «seven members and the scout com- 
missioner. It is a branch of the Boy Scouts 
of America, and has been formed to promote 
the purposes of that organization in Balti- 
more. 

The social worker’s bureau is a second new 
activity and one that is not systematically 
attacked elsewhere, I believe, except in a very 


few instances, such, for example, as the col- 
lege department of the New York Young 
Men’s Christian Association—though even in 
that case the field covered is somewhat re- 
stricted. The aim is simply to do on a large 
scale what nearly every society is doing in a 
small way, namely, to enlist workers in the 
social army. The bureau will sift out the 
great mass of young men and women who 
have finished their courses in college or sec- 
ondary school, and endeavor, where neces- 
sary, to interest them in some form of ser- 
vice to the community. Special attention will 
be given each year to the most recent grad- 
uates. The gain will supposedly accrue pri- 
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marily to the clientéle of the agency to which 
the volunteer is sent, but the benefit to the 
individual is not unimportant, and in both 
ways the community is sure to win out. The 
bureau, in fact, is simply an employment 
agency for volunteer workers, and its scope 
will not be limited to the several branches of 
the Social Service Corporation, but will be 
extended to all agencies whose work it can 
endorse and which, in’ turn, desire its ser- 
vices. It is conducted by an executive com- 
mittee of five and a “chief.” : 

The financial department has not been 
organized, mainly because the man to take 
charge of it has not yet been found. He 
must have unusual characteristics, for he must 
be a business man familiar with bookkeeping, 
he should have a persuasive personality, so 
that ample funds will be forthcoming from 
the community, and he must have the al- 
truistic instinct well developed. In a sense, 
this is the most important department of the 
corporation. Its basal idea is that in a large 
work such as this the man to secure and 
care for the funds should be a member of 
the staff, just as he is in a railroad or in any 
other business organization. It is all very 
well to have a prominent business man of the 
community lend his name to the social agency. 
That method has its advantages under some 
circumstances. For instance, if the organi- 
zation does a restricted work and needs only 
a comparatively small income, the problem 
can be handled in this way. Or again, if 
it is endowed, this method is quite proper. 
But it does not go well in a large unendowed 
work. In that case workers other than the 
treasurer °do the job, and there is apt to. be 
a burden of red tape or else a great degree 
of slovenliness. To avoid these evils the 
Social Service Corporation will employ a 
treasurer and put him at the head of the 
financial department. He will have as his 
immediate superiors a finance committee of 
five members. 

The corporation has been criticised in some 
particulars. It has been said, for instance, 
that social settlements on the one hand and 
such activities as those of the athletic league 
or the Boy Scouts on the other can hardly 
fit together in one organization. But those 
who say this miss the very point of the form 
of organization that has been adopted. The 
several departments are to all intents and pur- 
poses independent of each other—they ‘do not 
have to fit. The only time that they need 
be aware of each other’s existence is when 
and if one should take some step that is 
contrary to the interest of another depart- 
ment, and then the improvement over the old 
condition of separateness would be shown in 
the existence of the necessary machinery to 
adjust the differences aroused. : 

After all, like everything else in life, this 
enterprise denends unon how the work is 
done. Tt could not stand long with inefficient 
management, but with strong guidance it is 
capable of large things. It must now work 
out its own salvation and prove its right to 
survive. 


“MOVIES” AND THE LAW 
JOHN COLLIER 


The Committee on Moving Pictures ap- 
pointed by Mayor Gaynor has reported after 
seven months’ continuous work on the prob- 
lem: The committee was charged with 
the framing of a suggested ordinance to be 
laid before the New York Board of Alder- 
men. This proposed ordinance, which has 
been introduced with some minor amend- 
ments by Alderman Folk, contains some 
features of national interest. 

Down to the present the six-hundred-odd 
motion-picture shows in New York have been 
licensed and regulated, as in many other 
cities, through laws framed before motion- 
picture shows came into existence. The re- 
sult has been inadequate regulation and 
waste, duplication, and large neglected areas 
in law enforcement. The committee’s report 
treats the motion picture as in every respect 
a special problem. The points of main in- 
terest are here indicated briefly: 

The proposed ordinance would work to- 
ward moral regulation through administra- 
tive action rather than through minute statu- 
tory requirements enforced through the 
courts. All matters physical, concrete, or 
definable which pertain to the picture theater 
would be covered minutely by law; the law 
would be mandatory on the administration, 
and there might be possible a court review 
in questions of fact. But the regulation of 
the performances, morally viewed, would be 
left to the mayor with complete discretion, 
and any action by the mayor would be re- 
viewable by the courts only on grounds of 
reasonableness. The mayor could revoke or 
suspend a license, and his action would be 
final; he could specify the kind of perform- 
ances that were to be allowed; could bring 
about the submission of film, songs, etc., in 
advance; could pursue practically any 
method which experience might show to be 
desirable in regulating the performances. On 
the other hand, he might elect in this par- 
ticular to do nothing at all, and in such case 
citizens would have to use their accustomed 
remedies for bad government. The ordi- 
mance in its present form would, however, 
specifically charge the mayor with moral re- 
sponsibility for the performances; and, in- 
dependently of the proposed ordinance, the 
penal laws of the state are very severe. In 
a nutshell, the committee proposes to create 
a censorship radically administrative in 
character rather than statutory, and would 
eliminate the courts as far as possible from 
the problem of morally regulating the per- 
formances. The committee seems to have 
proceeded on the theory that collective con- 
trol must be exercised over the morals of 
public performances, but that this control 
should be exercised by officials directly re- 
sponsible to the people, vested with complete 
discretion, and free to reflect public opinion. 

1The members of the committee are Michael 


Furst, J. P. Warbasse, Maurice Wertheim, Wil- 
liam B. Crowell, and John Collier. 
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The report defines a motion-picture the- 
ater: ; 3 

“[Sub-section A:] Motion pictures shall 
be deemed a display on a screen or other de- 
vice whereby pictures are displayed of char- 
acters or objects in motion, whether or not 
accompanied by music, lecture, recitation, or 
song. 
sp cnpeeert ion B:] A motion-picture the- 
ater shall be deemed any public hall or room 
in the city of New York, in whch motion 
pictures are exhibited, in which the seating 
capacity does not exceed six hundred, and in 
which there is no stage or scenery.” 

The above wording would eliminate vaude- 
ville from all motion-picture shows seating 
600 persons or under. This clause is made 
retroactive, so that existing picture theaters 
which give vaudeville must, in case they seat 
less than 600 people, either discontinue the 
vaudeville or re-build in conformity with the 
very stringent building requirements for 
regular theaters. The object in eliminating 
vaudeville is two-fold—public safety, in that 
the stage with scenery and costumes increases 
the fire hazard; and public taste and morals, 
in that the committee believes cheap vaude- 
ville to be inherently poor, almost impossible 
to control, and socially objectionable. 

The committee recommends that ultimate 
responsibility for motion-picture theaters be 
concentrated in the License Bureau, which 
would be provided with an adequate force 
of inspectors; the keeping of records is en- 
joined on the License Bureau; the License 
Bureau must demand reports from every ap- 
propriate city department before issuing a 
license, but has ultimate discretionary power 
to overrule any departmental report, except 
that the rather minute provisions of the pro- 
posed motion-picture ordinance will be bind- 
ing on the License Bureau itself. The motion- 
picture abuses in New York (and in many 
cities) have been due in the past largely to 
a lack of definite law, made worse by an 
indefinite responsibility and power scattered 
through many departments. 

The committee offers provisions, which 
have been worked out with great care, cov- 
ering the ventilation and lighting of motion- 
picture shows. The section on lighting is 
quoted entire: 

“Every portion of a motion-picture theater, 
including exits, courts, and corridors, de- 
voted to the uses or accommodation of the 
public, shall be so lighted by electric light 
during all exhibitions and until the entire au- 
dience has left the premises, that a person 
with normal eyesight should be able to read 
the Snellen standard test type 4o at a dis- 
tance of twenty feet and type 30 at a distance 
of ten feet; normal eyesight meaning abil- 
ity to read type 20 at a distance of twenty 
feet in daylight. Cards showing types 20, 30, 
and 40 shall be displayed on the side walls, 
together with a copy of this paragraph of 
the ordinance.” 
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The section on ventilation embodies the 
most advanced results of scientific work in 
this field. The fresh-air requirement per 
person is cut down from 2,000 cubic feet per 
hour (the general rule in this country) to 
500 cubic feet; temperature must be kept be- 
tween 62°F. and 70°F; electric fans must be 
used to keep all air in motion. The com- 
‘mittee believes that the proper humidity will 
be secured if the fresh air and temperature 
features of the ordinance are conformed to. 
The ventilation of the booth in which the 
picture machine is operated is likewise pro- 
vided for; a vent flue must go from the booth 
to the open air, with a diameter of approxi- 
mately seven inches, and air must pass con- 
stantly through this vent at the rate of thirty 
cubic feet per minute. Not merely the health 
of the operator but the safety of the audience 
in case of fire in the booth are taken care of 
by this provision. For violations in this or 
any other section of the ordinance the pen- 
alty may be either suspension or revocation 
of license. 

The provisions for construction of galler- 
jes, width of aisles, exits, etc. are very 
minute and may well be studied by the law- 
makers of any city, as they are applicable 
wherever motion pictures are shown. Prac- 
tically, there is created an intermediate type 
of theater, less costly to build than the large 
regular theater, and yet safe and commo- 
dious substantially fire-proof although not of 
the most rigid fire-proof construction, and 
capable of being built in the poorer neigh- 
borhood-districts of the city. Picture shows 
are excluded from tenements, and from fac- 
tories unless surrounded by unpierced fire- 
proof walls. The existing state law on pro- 
jection Looths is supplemented, so that under 
the proposed ordinance a fire could burn in- 
definitely within the booth without any pos- 
sibility of spreading and without the knowl- 
‘edge of the audience. All fire hazard is con- 
centrated in this booth; rewinding of films, 
repair work, etc. must be done in the booth, 
or in a neighboring fireproof room. The 
committee believes that if its suggestion is 
adopted the fire hazard in motion-picture 
shows will be virtually eliminated, and like- 
wise the panic hazard. 

Special provision is made for open-air 
motion-picture theaters and motion-picture 
exhibits conducted by educational institutions 
and in private houses. 

The mayor’s committee makes a supple- 
mentary report dealing with the admission of 
children to motion-picture shows. The New 
York State law at present forbids the ad- 
mission of unaccompanied children at any 
time. The Commissioner of Accounts has 
reported that this law is radically violated in 
more than three-fifths of the shows in New 

’YVork. The testimony of social workers is 


even stronger. Probably 20,000 children 
in one day in New York city, it has been 
estimated, attend motion-picture theaters 


in violation of law. In two and a half 
years there has been one conviction followed 
by imprisonment for this offense and one 
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revocation of license, with numerous petty 
fines. Apparently the law does not command 
support either in local public opinion or in 
the courts, and the premium in favor of vio- 
lation seems to be overwhelming from the 
standpoint both of the child and of the show 
proprietor. In addition, the determination be- 
tween real and pretended guardianship is 
difficult for the courts, as parents are strongly 
tempted to side with the show proprietors. 

The committee merely gives its opinion 
that the law cannot be “strictly enforced,” 
and suggests as a solution of the problem 
that the state law be amended to permit 
children in motion-picture shows after school 
hours and on days when schools are not in 
session, and up to seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, no children to be admitted, however, 
after six o’clock in the evening. In addition, 
the committee proposes that there be segre- 
gated seats for the children and a matron in 
every show-house, who will be over 40 years 
of age and licensed by the Mayor. 

The supplemental report of the committee 
has aroused vigorous controversy among 
social workers, with no apparent unanimity 
of opinion save on the one point that the law 
is in fact almost universally violated. Prob- 
ably the more serious and dangerous oppo- 
sition to the proposed ordinance will not be 
publicly voiced but will be the opposition of 
the vaudeville interests and the opposition on 
the part of those existing picture theaters 
which occupy plots of ground incapable of 
enlargement to meet the conditions of the new 
ordinance. These shows would not be elim- 
inated directly by the proposed ordinance 
but might be indirectly: eliminated through 
competition of larger and more attractive 
houses which would be built under the terms 
of the new ordinance, and would be imme- 
diately subjected to increased burdens of ex- 
pense through those features of the proposed 
law which are made retroactive on all exist- 
ing shows. 


JOTTINGS 


LIGHTHOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


The first settlement house for the blind in 
the world is being erected at No. 111 East 
Fifty-ninth street, New York city. It is to 
be called “Lighthouse.” President Taft laid 
the cornerstone December 20. In the crowd 
which saw him were hundreds who did not 
see him—delegates from most of the large 
institutions for the blind in other states and 
too blind boys and girls from the public 
schools. | Winifred Holt, secretary and 
founder of The New York Association for 
the Blind, which is erecting the settlement, 
called to mind the numberless forgotten 
blind, the unnecessary loss of sight, and the 
intelligent blind walled up in institutions, 
po r-houses, lunatic asylums, and prisons. She 
told of an old blind woman who had brought 
a pair of knitted slippers, the work of her 
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own hands, saying: “Sell these for me to- 
ward the building of the new Lighthouse, 
that more people may be taught to find the 
light as I have found ite 

The new Lighthouse will be a six-story 
building, and the cost will be more than 
$100,000. It will occupy a lot 40 by 100 feet. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR MEETING 


The relations between child labor and edu- 
cation will form the main body of discus- 
sion at the eighth annual conference of the 
National Child Labor Committee, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., January 25-28. Leading experts 
on both topics will speak. 

The employer is usually blamed for child 

labor. “But there are other reasons,” Says 
Owen R. Lovejoy, general secretary of the 
committee, “and one of the most perplexing 
elements in the problem is the fact that the 
children themselves are against us. They 
want to get out of school at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and enter wage-earning indus- 
tries.” 
_ Prominent educators will tell how they 
are making the school so interesting and 
useful that children will be eager to stay 
there. The conditions under which children 
work in cotton mills, glass factories, coal 
mines, sweat shops, oyster-and shrimp-packing 
houses, street trades, and other industries 
will be described in addresses and by an ex- 
tensive exhibit of charts and photographs. 
The sessions of the conference will be de- 
voted to the discussion of practical measures 
for reducing the abuses of child labor ‘and 
for keeping children in school until they are 
equipped for efficient citizenship. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 
which has helped to get better child labor 
laws in thirty states this year, will bring to- 
gether representatives of its twenty-seven 
affiliated state committees and has also in- 
vited the governors of all states to send del- 
egates to the conference. 


THE FARM AND BOYS 


A conference on agricultural education for 
dependent and delinquent boys is to be held 
at Hotel Chelsea, 23rd street, near Seventh 
avenue, New York city, January 26-27, under 
the auspices of the New York Child Welfare 
Committee. At the first session R. R. Reeder, 
superintendent of the New York Orphan 
Asylum, Prof. E. K. Eyerly, of the Massa- 
chusetts State Agricultural College, and Wil- 
liam R. George, founder of George Junior 
Republic, will tell from the standpoint of the 
institution and the boy what place agriculture 
has in institutions for dependent and delin- 
quent boys. Among other topics on the pro- 
gram are equipment, the curriculum, and co- 
operation with other agricultural agencies. 
William Church Osborn will preside at the 
session Friday afternoon on management of 
the institution farm. William J. Gaynor, 
Mayor of New York city, will speak Friday 
evening. 
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TO STRENGTHEN SCOUT MOVEMENT 


The second annual meeting of the National 
Council of Boy Scouts of America, to be held 
in New York February 9-10, will be but the 
first move in a tour of the country by Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell 
and Chief Scout Executive James E. West. 
It is planned by visits to some twenty large 
cities to give increased strength and usefulness 
to the Boy Scout movement. Coincident with 
the meeting of the national council in New 
York will be a conference of scout commis- 
sioners and another of scout masters. On 
Saturday afternoon, February 10, there will 
be a mass meeting for boys over twelve years 
of age. 


Lessons in CoolKing 
THROUGH 
PREPARATION OF MEALS 


Beginners easily become experts, experts get lat- 
est methods and ideas in our new home study 
course. 260 graded lessons, illustrated, 12 Parts, 
each containing a week’s menu, suitable for one 
month in the year, with detailed recipes and full 
directions for preparing and serving each meal as 
a whole. 
Food Economy, Nutritive Value, Balance Diet, Menus for All 
Occasions, Helpful Suggestions, Special Articles, etc. 
Introductory half tuition, 50c a 
50c A Month month for a year, or in full 
$5.00 cash in advance. Send 
50c in stamps for first 21 Lessons. Money returned 
if not satisfactory. Sample pages free. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
519 W. 69th St., Chicago 


Attitude of American Courts 
in Labor Cases 


A Study in Social Legislation 
BY 
George Gorham Groat, Ph. D. 
Homer E. White Professor of Economics and Sociol- 
ogy in Ohio Wesleyan University. 
8vo. Paper Covers, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00. 


(Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, Vol. XLII) 


The purpose of this volume is to present 
the various views expressed by judges in 
They are 


stated as nearly as possible in the words of 


their decisions in labor cases. 


the judges themselves. 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 


443-9 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


A FULL GROWN NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Typhus fever, yellow fever, cholera, and plague are to many Americans only 
words which suggest old world ideas or nightmares of former generations. In 
sober fact they are constantly menacing public enemies requiring, to prevent their 
invasion, the constant vigilance of a quarantine service at all ports of entry, ade- 
quately equipped and efficiently administered. Diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, 
and chicken-pox are not foreigners, like the four first named diseases, but rather, 
like small-pox, well assimilated immigrants or native born, amenable only to the 
police power of an efficient internal quarantine and public health service. Yet 
as these diseases may also prevail on shipboard, and in the ports from which 
incoming vessels have sailed, and in the countries which lie upon our borders, 
it becomes a legitimate part of the national defense to put up barriers against 
them in the ports of entry and at the frontier. Even the infectious diseases which 
are communicable but not contagious, such as tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and 
pneumonia, offer a problem to those who are responsible for guarding the pub- 
lic health against foreign attack. 

These military metaphors, however, though they may help us to visualize 
the danger, become misleading if they cause us to think of the sick persons as 
public enemies. It is not the patient but the infection of which he is the victim 
against which protection is necessary. Temporary isolation may indeed_ be 
involved, but it should be under conditions as favorable as possible, with the best 
medical care, with the maximum of. physical comfort, and the minimum of ex- 
pense and hardship. It is elementary that the quarantine service should be free 
from partizan politics and from every taint of the spoils system; that it should 
be uniform and standardized in all ports; that its hospital and laboratory equip- 
ment should be adequate; that it should represent the highest scientific author- 
ity in sanitation and the best administrative methods in its business organiza- 
tion; that it should be duly considerate of commercial interests and of the per- 
sonal convenience of passengers, so far as these can be harmonized with the 
safeguarding of the public health and welfare; and that, with all these funda- 
mental conditions, the service should yet be economically conducted. 

With these considerations in mind the moral of the recent heated discussion 
over the investigation of Dr. Doty’s administration of the New York quarantine 
station and the appointment of his successor is evident. Neither should the 
appointment be made at Albany, nor should the expense of making the necessary 
alterations and enlargement of the equipment be imposed upon the state of 
New York. Here we have the largest quarantine station in the world. Eight 
hundred thousand- persons and eight hundred million dollars’ worth of goods 
come into the port in a year. Many ships do not so much as touch at a New 
York dock, but proceed directly from the New York quarantine to a New Jersey 
landing, from which both goods and passengers may go directly to the interior 
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of the country without crossing the Hudson. If there ever were a port in which 
the quarantine should be national it is that of New York. The magnitude of 
the shipping and the imperative concern of the entire country in the efficiency 
of the health protection alike point to a national responsibility and obligation. 
For a nation to look to any one state, even to the empire state with its great 
resources, to enforce the national quarantine regulations, is undignified and illogi- 
cal. In more than forty other ports of entry small and great the public health 
and marine hospital service of the federal government presides over the enforce- 
ment of its own regulations and the maintenance of its own standards. Here 
in the chief port of entry, into which three-fourths of all immigrants, including 
more than that proportion of those who come from dangerous localities, the 
nation steps aside and leaves the port of greatest responsibility and danger in 
the whole circuit of our coasts to become the foot-ball of local politics, and its 
financial support to the dubious outcome of all the varying influences which con- 
trol a more or less indifferent state legislature. 

The question as to Dr. Doty’s personal efficiency or that of his successor 
in office is not involved. The principle is the larger one of national responsi- 
bility and the natural completion of the process which has substituted national 
for local quarantine in San Francisco, Galveston, New Orleans, Charleston, 
and other sea ports; which has tended to increase the importance of the national 
quarantine and diminish that of the local quarantine where they have been in 
direct competition, as at Philadelphia; which has caused the superimposing of a 
national quarantine even in New York when exceptional danger has threatened, 
as in the cholera year of 1892; and has left the three local quarantine stations 
of Boston, Baltimore, and New York as an obviously abnormal and illogical 
relic of an earlier and now obsolete. system. 

If additional arguments were needed for a National Department of Health, 
they would be at hand in the further anomalous fact that our quarantine service 
is still attached to one of the bureaus of the Treasury Department. It is hard 
to see why the banker who is usually and very properly called to preside over 
the national finances should be thought to be especially qualified to deal with 
questions of public health. There is, tobe sure, under him a surgeon general 
and there has gradually been developed a scientific staff in the Bureau of Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service of which any country might be proud. 
This bureau, however, and the bureaus in the Department of Agriculture which 
are charged respectively with the inspection of foods and drugs, of meats and 
meat foods, and-of insects in relation to diseases of men, would do far more 
effective work and-do it at less cost if they were grouped into a single depart- 
ment directly charged with the protection of the public health. It is not to our 
credit that. we have approached the subject of poisoned food and condemned 
meat from the point of view of the interest of the farmer and packer and the 
manufacturer of food products rather than from that of the consumer. 

The transfer of the New York quarantine station from state to national 
authority, however, need not even await the creation of the National Health 
Department. The existing precedents are already entirely in its favor. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


TWO HOURS, REDUCED 
WAGES, AND A STRIKE 


The fifty-four hour law of Massa- 


chusetts, which had such a stormy 
Passage through the legislature of 
191i, has precipitated one of the 
bitterest strikes in the history of 


the commonwealth. On Friday, Janu- 
ary 12, the spark was kindled among 
500 Italians in the Wood, Ayer, and 
Washington mills of the American 
Woolen Company, when they learned 
for the first time that along with a re- 
duction of two hours in their week’s 
work came a corresponding cut in their 
pay. The mill district along the Merri- 
mac river was immediately thrown into 
excitement, and before the police real- 
ized the extent of the difficulty a mob of 
excited men was rushing through the 
Wood and Ayer mills, breaking win- 
dows, and urging all the operatives to 
join the strike. The trouble quickly 
spread to the Lawrence Duck Company, 
and before the afternoon was over 10,000 
workers—men, women, and children— 
were idle. By Friday night the police 
seemed to have the 


strikers met in City Hall and found a 
militant leader in Joseph Ettor, of New 
York, a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Industrial Workers of America, 
a young Italian of twenty-five, who took 
command of the situation the moment 
he mounted the platform. 

What turn affairs would have taken 
without Ettor in the lead is a matter for 
speculation, but his speeches to the 
strikers on Saturday and Sunday cer- 
tainly hastened the rioting on Monday, 
when an immense crowd stormed the 
city hall demanding entrance for a spe- 
cial meeting. Mayor Scanlon issued a 
precept calling out about 250 local mi- 
litiamen to patrol the mill district. An 
effective police force could have han- 
dled the situation at any time. Although 
minor disorders broke out during the 
week, the militia has experienced little 
real difficulty except from slush and mud 
a foot deep, which has made soldiering 
somewhat uncomfortable. Scareheads 
in the Boston papers telling how “Old 
Glory was dragged on the ground as 


strikers retreated before the drawn 
bayonets of the militia,’ increased 
circulation rather 


situation in hand 
and on Saturday, 
although the strike 
had extended to 
the Atlantic, Low- 
er) Pacific, “Ever- 
ett, Arlington, and 
Prospect mills, and 
Over 4,000 oper- 
atives had _ struck, 
little violence 
was attempted. Pay 
envelopes, minus 
45 CF BO) CCM 
for two hours’ 
less work, were 
distributed qui- 
etly, and, as some 
of the Boston pa- 
pers put it, “peace 


than portrayed 
facts. 

Four thousand 
strikers paraded 
the streets of Law- 
rence on Thurs- 
day afternoon 
and the crowds 
on the curbs and 
in the windows, 
and the policemen 
and militiamen, 
seemed as _ good- 
natured as the 
strikers themselves. 
About 10,000 men, 
women, boys, and 
girls are now idle 
and every mill in 
Lawrence but one 


seemed assured.” 
On Saturday even- 
ing, however, 1.000 
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IN LAWRENCE, MASS. 
This crowd is not looking at the poster. 
sists of national guardsmen mingling with 
strikers in the town’s business section. 


is either closed or 
running with only 
few operatives. 
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It con- 
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CAUSES OF 
THE STRIKE 


Although the grievances of the mill 
hands regarding low wages are of long 
standing (the average weekly wage is 
about $6), the immediate cause of the 
strike in Lawrence was the fifty-four- 
hour law which went into operation on 
January 1. This measure, backed by the 
labor unions largely in the interests of 
the poorly organized textile workers, cut 
down the working hours of women and 
children under eighteen years from fifty- 
six to fifty-four hours. The previous 
legislature had already made a reduc- 
tion from fifty-eight hours to fifty-six. 
The new law, bitterly opposed by manu- 
facturing interests, passed the legisla- 
ture of 1911 and went into effect Janu- 
ary I, 1912. Although drawn in the in- 
terests of women and children the law 
affected equally the men operatives, as 
the mill owners were obliged to make 
their action uniform, owing to the fact 
that over 50 per cent of their employes 
are women. Apparently the first inti- 
mation of a cut in wages along with the 
reduction in hours came when the pay 
envelopes were distributed on Friday. 
And yet the mill men say that the trouble 
“came out of a clear sky”! On the af- 
ternoon of the first outbreak, Pres. Wm. 
H. Wood, of the American Woolen 
Company, said: 

I believe that as soon as our employes un- 
derstand the real issue, and where the re- 
sponsibility actually rests, they will see that 
their action at Lawrence was hasty and ill- 
advised. There is no cause for striking and 
when the employes find that justice is not on 


their side the strike cannot possibly be long- 
lived. 


Why the employes were not given a 
chance to “understand the real issue” 
before it was thrust into their faces in 
the form of reduced incomes the speaker 
did not explain. 

Under Ettor’s leadership the primary 
causes of the strike were lost sight of, 
and the following demands were made: 

Affiliation by all employes with the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. 

Fifteen per cent increase on a fifty-four 
hour basis. 


The abolishing of the premium and bonus 
system. 
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Double pay for over-time work. 

That all strikers be allowed to return re- 
gardless of any part they may have had in 
the strike. 


John Golden, president of the United 
Textile Workers of America, came to 
Lawrence the day after the trouble 
started but has not been in any way 
active in the strike. The organization 
of the United Textile Workers of 
America does not recognize the Inter- 
national Workers of the World, and Et- 
tor says that Mr. Golden’s organization 
“ig in no way involved, as it has no 
representative in this city.” 


TAFT REPORTS PROGRESS 
IN FINDING ECONOMIES 


Convinced that the administrative 
branch of the federal government offered 
a productive field for the application of 
scientific management and that solid re- 
sults cannot be gained through the prose- 
cution at irregular intervals of special 
limited inquiries, President Taft less than 
two years years ago secured an appro- 
priation for a general investigation of 
economy and efficiency in the govern- 
ment service. Now, after a year and a 
half of preliminary work, the president 
has submitted to Congress a report of 
progress. In this message he shows his 
sense of personal responsibility for the 
demands made upon the treasury and 
an appreciation of the truth that the 
problem of good administration is not 
one that can be solved quickly or at 
one time, but that it is an ever-present 
difficulty. He urges Congress to con- 
tinue its support of the work which has 
been but barely commenced and says: 


It is clearly the part of wisdom to provide 
for the coming year means at least equal, to 
those available during the current year; and 
in my opinion the appropriation should be 
increased to $200,000, and an additional amount 
of $50,000 should be provided for the publi- 
cation of those results which will be of con- 
tinuing value to officers of the government 
and to the people. 


Until now the vast organization of 
the national government, which expends 
nearly $1,000,000,000 annually and em- 
ploys more than 400,000 persons, has 
never been studied in detail as a single 
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piece of administrative mechanism, No 
-comprehensive effort has ever before 
been made to list or group its activities 
in such a way as to present a clear pic- 
ture of what the government is actu- 
ally doing. To provide Congress, the 
president, and the administrative offi- 
cers with more complete information of 
the public agencies through which the 
work of the nation is performed, the 
commission drew up a report on the 
organization of the government as it 
existed on July 1, ro11. This shows 
for the federal departments at Wash- 
ington each such final unit as a labora- 
tory, library, shop, and administrative 
subdivision; and for the services outside 
of Washington each station and point 
at which any activity of the government 
is carried on. 


PROPOSED 
REVISIONS 

From this outline the commission is 
preparing reports to show how the 


functions of the government should be 
grouped in departments. For the first 
time it is possible to tell the number of 
units of a like character at Washington 
and the number of services in each city 
in the United States. Only by such 
grouping can duplication of work and 
plant be eliminated. So long as duties 
so diverse in nature as life saving and 
the management of public finances are 
lodged in the same department, effective 
supervision and control is practically 
impossible. More coherent results will 
follow when each head of a department 
deals exclusively with matters in a few 
distinctly related fields. 

Other reports under way treat of the 
forms of organization calculated to fur- 
ther the most efficient and economical 
performance of particular functions or 
services. One for instance recommends: 
that the lighthouse and life-saving services 
be administered by a single bureau instead 
of as at present by two Dureaus located in 
different departments. These services have 
much in common, Geographically, they are 
similarly located; administratively, they have 
many of the same problems. It is estimated 
that consolidation would result in a saving 
of not less than $100,000 annually. 

e Probably the greatest economy can 
be effected in the numerous local offices 
of the government, many of which were 
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established under laws passed nearly a 
century ago. Changes in economic con- 
ditions make some of these worse than 
useless and needless financial burdens. 

A thorough-going proposal advocated 
by the president in his message is that all 
administrative officers of the government 
in the departments at Washington and 
in the field be placed under the civil 
service rules and that their terms of 
office be not limited to four years as now. 
The removal of local officers especially 
from the realm of politics would in 
many cases reduce the payroll of the 
field services. At present, President 
Taft declares, 
the incumbents of many of these positions 
leave the actual performance of many of 
their duties to deputies and assistants. The 
government often pays two persons for doing 
work that could easily be done by one. 

The president promises with the help 
of the commission to submit to Congress 
a plan for the retirement of aged employes 
in the civil service which will safeguard the 
interests of the government and at the same 
time make reasonable provision for the needs 
of those who have given the best part of their 
lives to the service of the state. 

Among the other subjects of which 
detailed studies are being made are the 
following: The cost of handling cor- 
respondence, which varied in different 
departments from $5.84 for 1,000 in- 
coming letters to $84.40; the distribution 
of public documents, which travel half 
around Washington in order to get from 
the government printing office to the 
railway station a few feet away; the 
excessive cost of travel due to the use 
of single-trip tickets instead of mileage 
books ; and the standardization of speci- 
fications, accounts, and reports. 

The president says that it is a mistake, 
which is becoming more serious each 
year, to assume that the individual citi- 
zen and voter is interested only in ques- 
tions relating to the sources of revenue 
and not in what the government spends 
and what it gets for its money. For 
this reason he says that the United States 
should no longer continue to be the only 
great nation whose government is op- 
erated without a budget which presents 
a definite annual program of business to 
be financed, that is a summary both of 
revenues and expenditures. 
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In appealing for the continuance of 
the Commission on Economy and Eff- 
ciency, the president explains that in 
New York and other cities, after five 
years of work both by the municipality 
and by private citizens, at an expendi- 
ture that is greatly disproportionate to 
the cost incurred by the federal com- 
mission, there is still much to be done. 
To show that the work is worth while 
the president makes legitimate capital 
of the fact that 

Economies actually realized have more than 
justified the total expenditure of the inquiry 
to date, and the economies which will soon be 
made by executive action, based upon the in- 
formation now in hand, will be many times 
greater than those already realized. Further- 
more, the inquiry is in process of establishing 
a sound basis for recommendations relating 
to changes in law which will be necessary 
in order to make effective the economies 
which cannot be provided by executive action 
alone. 

It was the hope expressed many times 
over by the economists and social work- 
ers gathered at Washington during the 
holiday conventions that Congress 
would not, in anxiety to reduce expendi- 
tures, economize by cutting off an ap- 
propriation which the president now 
shows in detail is likely to offer oppor- 
tunity for savings far greater in amount 
and far more real than can be effected in 
any other way. 


“PHOSSY-JAW”’ 
HEARINGS 

The Esch Phosphorus Bill to prohibit 
the use of poisonous phosphorus in 
matches came up in Washington for a 
hearing before the Committee on Ways 
and Means on January Io. 

Congressman Esch of Wisconsin 
cited the experience of foreign countries 
to show that there is no known method 
of dealing with phosphorus necrosis or 
“phossy jaw,” except to prohibit the use 
of white phosphorus in the manufac- 
ture. The taxing power of the constitu- 
tion could do this effectively. The Esch 
bill so provides. 

Later the whole scope of the bill was 
reviewed and arguments were presented 
to show the prevalence and character of 
“phossy jaw.” A list of thirteen of the 
leading countries of the world, which 
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are more progressive than the United 
States and protect their workers from 
the poison by the enactment of laws pre- 
venting its use, was submitted. The fu- 
tility of any other method of prevent- 
ing “phossy jaw” was set forth by a re- 
hearsal of the sincere efforts Great Brit- 
ain had made, only to reach the con- 
clusion that the poison must be abso- 
lutely prohibited. 

Recent death certificates of sufferers 
from “phossy jaw” who had worked in 
the best regulated and most sanitary fac- 
tories of the United States were pre- 
sented as local proof of how sanitation 
fails to prevent infection. A New Jer- 
sey manufacturer of non-poisonous 
matches demonstrated their practicabil- 
ity and favored uniform prohibition ot 
the poison. 

John T. Huner of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the only match manufacturer to oppose 
actively the passage of the bill, declared 
again at this hearing that there had 
never been a case of phosphorus necrosis 
in his factory. A doctor’s certificate 
was presented to the committee alleging 
a case treated among Huner’s workers. 
Also a former superintendent’s letter 
was offered in evidence, in which the 
statement was made that cases had oc- 
curred in the Huner factory with the di- 
rect knowledge of Mr. Huner. 

The Brooklyn match man, moreover, 
was much disturbed by finding in the 
morning papers on the day of the hearing 
that the Municipal Explosive Commission 
of the City of New York had enacted 
a rule prohibiting white phosphorus 
matches within the city limits after Jan- 
uary I, 1913. The rule is as follows: 

Section 2. On and after the first day of 
January, 1913, it shall be unlawful for any 
person to manufacture, transport, store, sell, 
or give away within the city of New York 
any matches in the manufacture of which 
white phosphorus enters as an ingredient. 

It is speculated that this regulation, 
which is not designed as a health meas- 
ure, but is solely in the interest of the 
public safety from explosions and fire, 
will possibly turn Mr. Huner to active 
cooperation with those manufacturers 
who want the Esch bill passed in the 
interest of uniformity. The incident is 
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held up as another indication of the 
chaotic situation which may prevail if 
federal action is not taken. 

Among those who appeared on behalf 
of the bill were Prof. Henry R. Seager 
of Columbia University, Dr. Godfrey 
Lowell Cabot of Boston, Dr. C. T. Gra- 
ham-Rogers, New York state medical in- 
spector of factories, Dr. John B. An- 
drews, secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. A review 
of other points at the hearing appears 
on page 1643. 


EXIT THE FELLOW 
SERVANT DOCTRINE 


Last week saw the final disposition by 
the United States supreme bench of sev- 
eral cases under the Federal Liability 
Law of 1908 appealed from various 
states. This law has to do with inter- 
state commerce, but it afforded a base 
for far-reaching and clear-cut decisions 
from the court of last resort on some of 
the principles underlying advanced lia- 
bility legislation. 

The objections urged against the fed- 
eral law in the various cases appealed 
(Edgar G. Mondou, plaintiff, vs. the 


New York, New Haven, and Hartford- 


Railroad, Circuit Court of Connecticut; 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
plaintiff in error, vs. Bessie Babcock, 
administratrix, in the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the District of 
Minnesota; and the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad vs. Mary 
Agnes Walsh, administratrix, in the Cir- 
cuit Court for the District of Massa- 
chusetts) were that Congress in fram- 
ing the federal law exceeded its consti- 
tutional powers in. wiping out the old 
customary defenses of employers, which 
had been sanctioned by a long line of 
master and servant decisions under the 
common law. These included the abro- 
gation of the fellow-servant defense and 
the restriction of contributory negligence 
and assumption of risk. It was also 
argued that the legislation extended the 
common carrier’s liability to cover death, 
as none of these provisions tend to pro- 
mote the safety of employes. Furthermore 
the law, it was objected, violated the 
right of freedom of contract and created 
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discrimination against one class of em- 
ployers and in favor of one class of em- 
ployes. Finally, the act, both in making 
negligence of fellow servants extend to 
Servants in intra- as well as interstate com- 
merce and in other ways, came in conflict 
im some cases with state liability laws, 
and called in question the jurisdiction of 
state and federal courts. The decision 
of the Iederal Supreme Court, which is 
delivered by Justice Van Devanter, main- 
tains that: 

The natural trend of the changes described 
is to impel the carrier to avoid and prevent 
the negligent acts and omissions which are 
made the basis of the rights of recovery 
which the statute creates; and as whatever 
makes for that end tends to promote the 
safety of the employes and to advance the 
commerce in which they are engaged we en- 
tertain no doubt that in making those changes 
Congress acted within the limits of the dis- 
cretion conhded to it by the Constitution. 


We are not unmindful that the end was 
being measurably attained through the rem- 
edial legislation of the various states, but the 
legislation has been far from uniform, and it 
undoubtedly rested with Congress to deter- 
mine whether a national law, operating uni- 
formly in all the states upon all carriers by 
railroad engaged in inter-state commerce, 
woud better subserve the needs of the com- 
merce. 


In answer to the objection that the fed- 
eral law takes away freedom of contract 
the court decides that Congress possesses 
the power not only to impose liability 
but to insure its efficiency by prohibiting 
any contract or other device in evasion 
of this liability. Classification of groups 
of employers the court holds to be with- 
in the power of Congress. 

That part of the decision overruling 
the contention that it is within the pow- 
ers of state courts to throw out the fed- 
eral law when it is in conflict with state 
liability laws is especially important. 
Tt will be remembered that this point was 
the basis for one of the liveliest issues 
in the state campaigns in New York and 
Connecticut in 1910. 

Judge Simeon E. Baldwin in his de- 
cision on the Hoxie case had denied the 
jurisdiction of the Connecticut Supreme 
Court of Errors on litigation under the 
federal act on this ground. During 

1See THE SURVEY March 11, 1911, 
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Judge Baldwin’s campaign for the gov- 
ernorship which followed, Theodore 
Roosevelt took issue with the New Eng- 
land jurist, and in the interchanges be- 
tween them the ex-president did not come 
off second-best. Justice Van Devanter 
in turn takes direct issue with Judge 
Baldwin’s decision and settles the rela- 
tion of state and federal liability laws 
involving interstate commerce. By the 
federal laws, says Justice Van Devanter, 


the state laws are superseded, for necessar- 
ily that which is not supreme must yield to 
that which is. 

The suggestion that the act of Congress is 


not in harmony with the policy of the state, 
and, therefore, the courts of the state are 
free to decline jurisdiction, is quite inad- 
missible, because it presupposes what in legal 
contemplation does not exist. When Con- 
gress in the exertion of the power confided to 
it by the constitution adopted the act, it 
spoke for all the people and all the states, 
and thereby established a policy for all. That 
policy is as much the policy of Connecticut 
as if the act had emenated from its own 
legislature, and should be respected accord- 
ingly in the courts of the state. 


The federal law of 1908 did not affect 
the principle of negligence, but threw 
out the various defenses under it which 
tended to make it harder for a workman 
to recover. The decisions of the Su- 
preme Court upholding those changes in 
a sense help to clear the ground for the 
more radical proposals now before Con- 
gress, which would tend to shift the basis 
of settlement away from all question of 
negligence, make the industry bear the 
cost of its wear and tear as a fixed 
charge, and substitute for suits of law a 
system of compensation. 


COMPENSATION BILL OF 
FEDERAL COMMISSION 


The revised draft of the tentative bill 
which the United States Employers’ Lia- 
bility and Workmen's Compensation 
Commission proposes is framed along 
the lines of the English compensation 
law. It provides compulsory compensa- 
tion in case of accident or death, except 
when caused by wilful negligence, to all 
except casual employes of railways act- 
ing as common carriers in interstate or 
foreign commerce as well as of railroads 
within the District of Columbia. For 
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cases where settlement is not made di- 
rectly between employer and employe, 
or through an adjustment committee 
chosen by the employer and employes of 
a given common carrier, an adjuster is 
to have the settlement of all claims. This 
adjuster, who is to be a permanent offi- 
cial appointed and removable by the Un- 
‘ted States District Court, subject to the 
approval of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, is to have power to summon wit- 
nesses, take testimony, and carry out the 
purposes of the act. One or more ad- 
justers are to be appointed for each judi- 
cial district, at a salary of between $1,800 
and $3,000. Written notice of an acci- 
dent must be served on the employer by 
the injured person of his dependents 
within thirty days, unless it can be 
proved that the employer had other 
knowledge of the accident or unless ig- 
iorance of this provision by the injured 
person can be proved, in which case an 
extension of time to ninety days is al- 
lowed. Payment of benefit is not to begin 
until after two weeks, but medical ex- 
penses are to be paid by the employer 
during this time. Total medical expenses 
paid by the employer are not to exceed 
$200. Before any benefit is paid and 
during the period that an injured person 
is in receipt of benefits he is to be sub- 
ject to medical examinations and the 
amount of the benefit may within cer- 
tain limits be readjusted in accordance 
with increasing or diminishing inca- 
pacity as revealed by such examinations. 

Wages are to be computed as for 
twenty-six days in a month, and no com- 
pensation is to be considered on a basis 
of wages of more than $100 a month 
or less than $50; but no benefits are to 
be paid to the amount of more than the 
wages received. 

The amount of compensation is as fol- 
lows: at death 4o per cent of wages in 
case a widow survives; 50 per cent of 
wages, for a period not to exceed eight 
years, in case a widow and one or more 
children under sixteen years of age sur- 
vive. If no widow survives, but one 
child, the amount is 25 per cent of 
wages, further children at the rate of 10 
per cent each, the total not to exceed 
so per cent: «In )the casey of ide: 
ceased leaving no widow or children but 
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A ROW OF APARTMENT HOUSES. 


dependent parents the amount paid is to 
be 25 per cent of wages for one, 40 per 
cent for both; for parents partially de- 
pendent 15 per cent apiece. Amounts 
for other dependents range from 20 per 
cent to 40 per cent. To the widow or 
children of an alien who reside in a for- 
eign country the act does not allow the 
full benefit but only a lump sum cover- 
ing one year’s wages. In case monthly 
payments do not exceed $15, burial ex- 
penses of $75 are allowed. Permanent 
total disability, which includes among 
other forms loss of both eyes, both legs, 
etc., is to be compensated by 50 per cent 
of wages for life; permanent partial dis- 
ability by 50 per cent, for periods varying 
from seventy-two months for loss of use 
of one arm to five months for loss of use 
of fourth finger. With ability to earn 
part wages the amount of the benefit may 
be diminished. After six months the ben- 
efit can be commuted for a lump sum 
equal to total amount due with interest. 

The bill leaves for future settlement 
the question of whether private compen- 
sation plans equally favorable for the 
employe may be substituted for compen- 
sation under the act. 


BOSTON TO HAVE 
A FOREST HILLS 


Thirty acres of land near the Forest 
Hills terminal of the Boston Elevated 
Railway are to be devoted to a model 
housing suburb under the direction of 
the Boston Dwelling House Company. 
After years of endless reports and dis- 
cussions on Boston’s housing problems— 
discussions which have seldom passed the 
report and “resolve” stage—these Bos- 
ton business men have at last determined 
to go in for real lath and shingles or 
their modern substitutes. 

The prime mover in the project is 
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Robert Windsor,' of the firm of Kidder, 
Peabody, and Company. The plan, it is 
stated, is not essentially philanthropic, 
but rather an attempt to contribute to 
better living conditions on an investment 
that will give reasonable returns. 

The architects in charge are Messrs. 
Kilham and Hopkins of Boston and 
Grosvenor Atterbury of New York. 

The location of the tract, within half 
a mile of the Forest Hills terminal of 
the elevated railroad, assures good trans- 
portation at a four-cent fare. 

The first construction to be undertaken 
will be a row of three-story, twelve- 
apartment buildings, which many hous- 
ing reformers will regard as unfortu- 
nate in seeming to give the three-decker 
sanction. But back of this first row of 
apartments most of the houses will be 
for single familes, although there will 
be some groups of two, four, and six 
houses arranged in blocks around attrac- 
tive courts. 


1The officers of the company are: 
Henry Iloward; treasurer, Robert Windsor, 
secretary, Marcus E. Mahon; trustees, Frank A. 
Day. Earl Dreyfuss, John W. Farley, Frederick 
P. Fish, Bertha Hazzard, Henry Howard, Charles 
H. Jones. Cardinal O'Connell, James M. Prender- 
gast. James L. Richards, Mrs. Richard L. Saiton- 
stall, Frederic E. Snow, Mary P. Windsor, Robert 
Windsor, and Robert A. Woods. 


president, 
Jira 


—Kilham and Hopkins, Boston. 
A SUGGESTED APARTMENT HOUSE. 
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—Kilham and Hopkins, Boston. 
PROPOSED SINGLE FAMILY LOUSES. 


As in the Forest Hill Gardens Estates 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, the rents 
will not be within the reach of the gen- 
eral run of wage-earners. It is thought, 
however, that this first experiment will 
point the way to the successful financing 
of other housing groups where rent and 
purchase prices will be much lower. The 
hope is expressed that the people of 
Boston, with this tangible start in the 
direction of wholesome dwelling con- 
struction before them, may become ear- 
nest enough to enact and enforce a law 
which will make all Boston homes 
wholesome. That this hope has some 
basis is shown by the action this month 
of the Chamber of Commerce, on the 
initiative of its committee on housing 
and backed by eighteen other organiza- 
tions. The chamber addressed a re- 
quest to the Boston Finance Commission 
that it make an investigation of existing 
laws relating to dwellings, in order to 
determine what practical steps should be 
taken to make the work of the Health 
Department more effective. 


THE ANOMALOUS QUAR- 
ANTINE SITUATION IN 
NEW YORK BAY 
SHELBY M. HARRISON 


New York is the most important quar- 
antine port in the United States and 
probably in the world. For the last 
half-dozen years the total number of 
alien immigrants to the United States 
has averaged nearly a million, and nearly 
seven-eighths of them entered through 
the port of New York. Over 60 per 
cent of these came from southern and 
southeastern Europe, where sanitary 
conditions are primitive and where 
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cholera outbreaks are not uncommon. 
Between May 8 and November I, 1910, 
for instance, 204,959 cases of cholera 
occurred in Russia, resulting in 95,073 
deaths; and from August 17 to Novem- 
ber 1 of the same year 1,814 cases and 
899 deaths occurred in Italy. In the 
last week of September, 1910, there 
were 377 cases with 130 deaths from 
cholera in Naples alone—one of the em- 
barking points for America. More- 
over, New York is one of the most im- 
portant ports of entry from the West 
Indies and South and Central America, 
where the yellow fever problem has not 
yet been entirely solved. Of course, ves- 
sels bringing immigrants also carry 
valuable cargoes of imports; and mod- 
ern quarantine involves thorough and 
efficient inspection of passengers to de- 
tect quarantinable diseases, while at the 
same time obstructing and delaying com- 
merce the minimum amount. During 
the last five years the value of foreign 
imports landed in New York city aver- 
aged. almost $800,000,000 per year, an 
amount greater than the imports of all the 
other United States ports put together. 
Over one-eighth of this was from south- 
ern Europe, $50,000,000 coming from 
Italy. And yet, although the federal 
government conducts forty-four quaran- 
tine stations of its own, the station at 
New York, as is the case at only three or 
four other places, is maintained as a 
state station. : 

In view of the recent call by the gov 
ernor of New York for the resignation 
of the health officer of the port, the time 
would seem opporttine for raising anew 
the question of transferring the New 
York quarantine station from state su- 
pervision and control to that of the fed- 
eral government. 

Incoming vessels, bound for the har- 
bor of New York, after being boarded 
far down the bay by their harbor pilot, 
must pass three kinds of barrier stations 
before they may land their passengers 
in the United States. Standing on either 
side of the Narrows is the first—the 
military outposts at Fort Wadsworth 
and Fort. Hamilton—set up to keep 
out invasion by a foreign military 
force. Invasion of our shores by a hos- 
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SWINBURNE ISLAND, NEW YORK QUARANTINE, LOWER BAY. 


{solation quarters where persons afflicted with cholera, yellow fever, plague, 


typhus fever are treated. 


tile army has long been considered of 
vital concern to all the people of the 
United States, and means toward pre- 
vention are furnished on a national basis. 
The soldiers who man the forts are rep- 
resentatives of the national government, 
and the physical equipment with which 
they work is owned and under the con- 
trol of the federal powers. While New 
York city would be the first and heaviest 
sufferer in case of forceful attack upon 
the United States through this port, and 
is therefore especially interested in 
strong fortifications down the bay, never- 
theless the general government has as- 
sumed the responsibility for defense and 
spared no pains nor expense in obstruct- 
ing against undesirable entrance. Fur- 
thermore, the hazards involved in possi- 
ble military invasion have been thought 
so great that army service has been re- 
moved from either political control or 
local influences which might in any way 
weaken its efficiency. 

Up the bay a little farther is the sec- 
ond barrier, the state quarantine station. 
This barrier also is set up to keep out 
destructive invasion; for no foreign 
army or fleet could play such costly 
havoc with the general welfare or 
shatter our domestic peace as could the 
invasion of pestilence. Such an insinu- 
ating devastator of life and homes con- 
cerns more than the state of New York, 
for most of the possible carriers of con- 
tagion who enter the port soon scatter 
through many states. For instance, out 
of 850,000 alicns inspected at New York 
in 1910, all but 280,000 intended to re- 
side in other states than New York. 
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leprosy, small-pox, or 


Maintained by the state of New York. 


Their physical condition is therefore of 
interest to Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, or 
Nebraska, and certainly to New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, as well as to New 
York. Yet New York shoulders the bur- 
den of protecting the nation. Roughly, 
over three-fifths of the immigrants enter- 
ing through New York stay in five east- 
ern states; yet, again, the other four 
states do not share with New York in 
quarantine inspection. Two islands just 
below the Narrows, Hoffman and Swin- 
burne, are fitted up for detention, ob- 
servation, and treatment of incoming 
passengers. The adininistrative headquar- 
ters are on Staten Island, just at the 
Narrows. Swinburne has four smail 
hospital buildings housing isolation 
wards; it has comfortable quarters for 
officers and nurses, a crematory, and a 


morgue. The island is used exclusively 


for isolation and treatment of persons 
suffering from any of the generally re- 
cognized quarantinable diseases ; namely, 
cholera, yellow fever, plague, leprosy, 
small-pox, and typhus fever, and for 
observation of all except cholera sus- 
pects. Until about two years ago Hoff- 
man, the other island, was used as a 
detention place for persons exposed 
to any of these diseases. At that 
time, however, the health officer’ pre- 
pared to detain persons afflicted with 
such contagious diseases as scarlet fever, 
measles, and diptheria, and accordingly 
fitted up a building to be used as a hos- 
pital for treating these cases. Early 
last summer, when an invasion of chol- 
era from Italy and southern Russia was 
threatening, another change was made, 
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HOFFMAN ISLAND, NEW YORK QUARANTINE, LOWER BAY. 
Until last summer used as detention and observation quarters for persons exposed to cholera, 


yellow fever, plague, leprosy, small-pox, typhus, scarlet fever, measles, and diphtheria. 
Maintained by the state of New York. 


for cholera suspects only. 


and:since then the Hoffman Island equip- 
ment has been reserved as detention 
quarters for cholera suspects only ; and 
immigrants suffering from scarlet fever, 
measles, etc., have been sent to the fed- 
eral hospital on Ellis Island. The fed- 
eral authorities had anticipated the in- 
creasing demand for hospital facilities 
and were adequately provided when this 
class of cases came to them. 

The legislature of New York has re- 
peatedly expressed the sentiment that the 
quarantine station should support itself ; 
in other words, that the cost of quaran- 
tine inspection and other services should 
be assessed against the steamship com- 
panies. Almost up to the beginning of 
the present administration at quarantine 
the state felt no financial burden, for the 
health officer was allowed to keep all fees 
collected above the expense of conduct- 
ing quarantine. That plan resulted in 
keeping expenditures for improved serv- 
ice and better equipment to a minimum ; 
and the office was regarded as a “gold 
mine” for the incumbent. Fees assessed 
were: $5 for every inspection, regardless 
of the size or sanitary condition of the 
vessel; $2 additional for each 100 steer- 
age passengers or fraction thereof; and 
from $5 to $50 (in the discretion of the 
health officer) for disinfecting a vessel. 
In recent years, although these fees con- 
tinue to be charged, the health officer has 
been paid a salary, and deficits in the sta- 
tion’s finances have been made up by the 
state. Owing to the increasing carrying 
capacity of steamers thereby reducing 
total fees, on the one hand, and to the 
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Now reserved 


increase in sanitary knowledge, increas- 
ing cost of administration, on the other 
hand, these annual differences between 
receipts and disbursements have grown 
until the legislature now furnishes about 
$75,000 per year for current expenses. 
Thus commerce into New York and the 
state of New York are together taxed in 
order that the nation as a whole may 
protect itself against disease. 

Further up the bay at the immigrant 
station on Ellis Island is the third breast- 
works thrown up against foreign invas- 
ions; and there, as at the forts, the fed- 
eral government is again in charge. The 
immigration station bars entrance’ of 
manifestly objectionable classes of im- 
migrants such as idiots, imbeciles, the 
insane, paupers, persons likely to 
become public charges, persons with 
loathsome or dangerous contagious 
diseases, persons whose physical or 
mental defects might prevent them 
from earning a living, criminals, pro- 
curers, and prostitutes. The govern- 
ments has expended several millions in 
buildings and equipment; and although 
there may still be need for more equip- 
ment, the comparative expenditures - 
of the state at the quarantine islands and 
the federal government at Ellis island 
argue the greater ability to furnish and 
greater ease in obtaining large appro- 
priations from the national resources. 
In addition to the million-dollar adminis- 
tration building with inspection and de- 
tention quarters, and other smaller 
buildings, the government has two very 
large hospitals, one of which includes 
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ELLIS ISLAND IMMIGRATION STATION, UPPER NEW YORK BAY. 


A barrier set up against entrance into the United States of manifestly objectionable classes of 
{immigrants such as idiots, imbeciles, the insane, persons with loathsome or dangerous contagious 


diseaes, etc. Maintained by the United States. 


thirteen large isolation wards. More 
than 500 officials, exclusive of those in 
the hospital service, are regularly on 
duty at the station. Physical examina- 
tions are made by officers in the United 
States Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service, who have charge also of 
treatment in the hospitals. 

During 1910 the total number of im- 
migrants admitted to this and other hos- 
pitals cooperating with the immigration 
station hospitals was 8,649; the total 
of days’ treatment furnished amounted 
to 58,559; and the daily average number 
of patients in the hospital was 160. In 
that year the chief medical officer re- 
ports that 19,545 aliens were certified for 
physical or mental defects, including 
1,735 classified as loathsome, contagious, 
or dangerous contagious, viz.: trachoma 
1,442, tinea tonsuraus 94, favus 8&4, tu- 
berculosis 32, syphilis 13, gonorrhoea 
32, etc. Nine thousand, three hundred, 
and fifty-one were certified for disease 
or defect which affects ability to earn a 
living, including: senility 2,637, hernia 
1,478, valvular disease of the heart 384, 
curvature of the spine 310, etc. 


The large number of officers required 


in this station of the marine hospital 
service, as well as the 500 and more 
other employes, who are protected by 
the civil service, feel only the minimum 
of political interference. 

Here, then, are three plainly national 
frontiers, and yet at one of the three 
New York state shoulders not only the 
moral and physical but the financial re- 
sponsibility of protecting against for- 
eign invading foes. At all of the smaller 
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ports of entry sprinkled about our shores, 
and at nearly all of the larger ones, pro- 
tection from disease invasion has been 
given over by the states to the federal 
government. New . York, with the 
largest and most costly port to supervise, 
wita immigrants fast scattering to all 
states; with a. federal station in “its 
largest harbor protecting against the 
morally, physically, and economically un- 
fit, stands most conspicuously in the way 
of a uniform system of inspection and 
detention throughout the country and a 
standardizing of the administration of 
quarantine stations. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


PLAYING WITH MATCHES 


CONSTANCE D. LEUPP 


In comparison to tariff revision, leg- 
islation on a “dying issue” affecting three 
or four thousand foreign men and wom- 
en instead of a voting constituency is a 
child’s game for Congressmen. At least 
it was largely as a joke that several 
of the members of the most impor- 
tant committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives took the hearing on the 
Esch bill, designed to tax the use of 
poisonous phosphorus out of existence 
and thus enable the United States in 
line with the other civilized nations to 
stamp out the unnecessary disease of 
phosphorus necrosis. 

A dozen gentlemen lolling back in 
their chairs, striking matches, chaffing- 
witnesses and each other—this is how 
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the Ways and Means Committe looked 
on January 10. When the all-day hear- 
ing closed at six o'clock, friends of the 
bill were quite unable to guess whether 
or not it would be favorably reported to 
the House. 

The hearing was of curious interest 
to social workers who have followed the 
subject; for it showed the members of 
the committee ignorant of the menace 
and nature of the disease, suspicious of 
the motives of the bill’s friends, willing 
only after extended argument to believe 
it a matter of much consequence any- 
way. 

Yet the testimony was all favorable 
to the bill, including that of the manu- 
facturers, with the single exception of 
one man who swore he had never seen 
a case although he had been making 
matches for years. With this as his cue, 
the chief poser asked of each witness 
whether he had ever seen a case. The final 
answer came unexpectedly when John B. 
Andrews, secretary of the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legisiation, led for- 
ward an Italian from an obscure corner 
and let him tell his own story. The 
foreigner stood before the jocose Con- 
gressmen, with his shattered jaw scarred 
and toothless, and hopelessly handi- 
capped in the battle of life at the age 
of thirty. It took courage, for your 
“phossy jaw” victim instinctively avoids 
publicity like a wounded animal; but 
Mr. Andrews had made friends with this 
man, talked to him, showed him his 
chance to have a hand in saving others. 
With almost religious zeal the man had 
promised to go anywhere and show him- 
self, if it would help pass a law to abol- 
ish the poison. 

The counsel of the Diamond Match 
Company. came out frankly in favor of 
the bill. The French patent for sesqui- 
sulphide, which the Diamond Match 
Company relinquished voluntarily to the 
trade a year ago, is not being used to- 
day in more than one or two factories 
because it is slightly more expensive in 
manufacture than the poison. 

“The match industry is between the 
devil and the deep sea just now,” said 
this witness, “and we should particularly 
like to be let alone. But, rather than 
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state legislation, we prefer a national 
law which will affect all companies 
alike.” 

Valuable witnesses were the president 
and manager of the East Jersey Match 
Company, which in its small plant in- 
itiated the use of the harmless sesqui- 
sulphide months ago, and is now putting 
on the market a satisfactory product at 
the same price at which their competitors 
sell the poisonous variety. 


THEZSOGEAIS EV LUE 
KANSAS CITY 


FREDERICK H. WHITIN 


Chairman Committee of 
Fourteen, New York 


“Another city heard from.” The list 
lengthens of those communities which 
are following the precept “Know thy- 
self” even upon the subject which has 
been so long tabooed in polite society and 
avoided by the social reformer. We are 
now learning for the first time the heavy 
cost of our squeamishness. 

The little pamphlet upon the Social Evil 
in Kansas City (torr) is a study by the 
census method of inmates of disorderly 
houses on the “police fine list.” Presum- 
ably these houses are semi-officially re- 
cognized. The scheme of toleration 
through a regular monthly’ fine, unop- 
posed by the defendant, is one of un- 
official license. The one regulation exer- 
cised is the age restriction of inmates to 
eighteen years. The result is that street 
walkers are younger girls. It is not re- 
ported that any police activity forces 
these girls off the street and out of the 
life through probation or other rescue 
methods. Yet many could undoubtedly 
be saved at that early age. 

It is estimated that the fines collected 
amount to $40,000 a year; to this extent 
do the citizens of Kansas City profit from 
commercialized vice! This amount is 
fully double the fines collected in New 
York, with its ten times greater popula- 
tion. No benefit results from the fines 
except to the city treasury. An estimate 
of $1,500,000 is made as the cost of the 
vice to some 28,000 males involved. This 
is the direct cost. What must be the in- 
direct cost not only to those guiltily con- 
cerned but to the innocent! 
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Most of those questioned reported 
a common school education. Twenty- 
eight of the 346 had completed a high 
school course. The report places re- 
sponsibility for the conditions which it 
describes upon low wages and the sur- 
roundings which low wages compel, such 
as loose rooming houses and cheap 
amusement places, and also upon those 
employments in which women are de- 
pendent for continuance of work upon 
men’s good-will. 
The report's recommendations, sum- 
marized, are: 


(1) Convince our American police of the 
feasibility of and public support for a pro- 
gram of suppression, that they may genuinely 
attempt a proper enforcement. 

(2) A radical change in the amusements 
we tolerate, in public opinion, in our treat- 
ment of sex problems, in our economic sys- 
tem, in the attitude of the church, and the 
teaching and influence of the home itself. 


THE LENROOT BILL 


FRANK J. GOODNOW 


Columbia Universlty 


When the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted it was believed that 
the sphere of civil liberty which was 
recognized by the political and economic 
theories of the day was sufficiently out- 
lined and defined in the bills of rights in 
the various state constitutions. There 
had been, it is true, some attacks made 
by the states upon what were considered 
vested rights, which the framers of the 
constitution sought to render futile in the 
future. Therefore the states were for- 
bidden to pass certain classes of laws, 
such as laws impairing the obligation of 
contracts. Apart, however, from these 
exceptional provisions, the rights of per- 
sons over against the states were left to 
the protection of the state constitutions. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as the framers 
of the constitution felt that their prim- 
ary problem was to formulate a system 
of federal government which on the one 
hand should provide a national organiza- 
tion capable of furthering the general in- 
terests of the American people, and on 
the other hand should leave with the 
states everything not requiring uniformi- 
ty of treatment, they neglected to insert 
in the original constitution any compre- 
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hensive statement of the sphere of pti- 
vate rights which might not be invaded 
by the national government. This neglect 
was remedied soon after the establish- 
ment of the new government through the 
adoption of the first ten amendments to 
the United States constitution, which 
were soon held by the Supreme Court not 
to limit the powers of the states. 

As population increased and the means 
of transportation improved, and as, con- 
sequently, the economic conditions of 
the country came to be more uniform, 
the people of the United States came to 
the belief that the sphere of civil liberty 
and, in a measure, that of political liberty - 
should more closely conform to the eco- 
nomic conditions. Therefore the attempt 
Was made to provide for greater uni- 
formity in this respect through the adop- 
tion of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments. The first of 
these amendments endeavored to provide 
a degree of uniformity in labor condi- 
tions by forbidding slavery or involun- 
tary servitude except as a punishment 
for crime; the second defined citizenship 
in the United States and the several 
states, and forbade any state to deprive 
any person of his life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law or to 
deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws; 
while both the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments attempted to prevent any 
state from denying to any citizen of the 
United States the right to vote by reason 
of his race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 

When the domain of civil liberty was 
in most respects a matter to be deter- 
mined by the states, what that domain 
should be and whether it was accorded 
proper protection were matters which 
could not be said to concern the people 
of the country as a whole nor the fed- 
eral government. All they were con- 
cerned with was to prevent the states 
from taking any action which violated 
any rights guaranteed by the United 
States constitution, which were few in 
number. Therefore the first judiciary 
act of 1789 which defined the powers and 
procedure of the federal courts provided, 
in cases where the validity of a state 
statute was questioned, for an appeal to 
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the United States Supreme Court from 
the judgment of the highest court of a 
state only where that court upheld the 
validity of such a statute from the point 
of view of its conformity to the federal 
constitution. These were the only cases 
where an appeal was necessary, since 
what was desired was not uniformity 
but the supremacy of the federal con- 
stitution. 

With, however, the attempt to nation- 
alize the realm of civil liberty which has 
been made in the three latest amend- 
ments to the constitution, the present 
methods of appeal to the Supreme Court 
from the decisions of the highest state 
courts have become ineffective in the at- 
tainment of the desired result. For un- 
der present conditions, if the highest 
court of a state decides, for exam- 
ple as did the court of appeals of New 
York last year, that a workingmen’s 
compensation act is repugnant to the 
federal constitution, no appeal may be 
taken to the Supreme Court. The deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals is now and 
always will be the law unless that court 
reverses itself. This is so even if the 
Supreme Court, on an appeal from the 
decision of the highest court of another 
state, should hold that a workingmen’s 
compensation act is not repugnant to 
the federal constitution. For the highest 
court of a state is bound to follow only 
the decisions of the Supreme Court which 
hold that certain state statutes are re- 
pugnant to the constitution. 

The necessary and logical result of the 
adoption of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth amendments is, therefore, 
the enlargement of the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States so as to permit it to entertain ap- 
peals from any decision of the highest 
court of a state which declares a state 
statute to be repugnant to the constitu- 
tion. For it is neither seemly nor expe- 
dient that the constitution of the United 
States should mean one thing in one 
state and another thing in another state. 
It is not seemly that this should be the 
case, because under such conditions the 
constitution and the courts lose much 
of their dignity and influence. It is not 
expedient, because such subjects as labor 
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conditions, for example, must be ap- 
proximately uniform throughout the 
country if the best results are to be ob- 
tained. As the law stands at present 
such uniformity is not assured. Indeed, 
it is believed by many that it is impossible 
of attainment. 

For these reasons, House Bill 16808, 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on January 4, 1912, by Mr. Len- 
root, is one which should receive the sup- 
port of all interested in securing a uni- 
form interpretation by our state courts 
of the provisions of the federal consti- 
tution. This bill proposes to amend sec- 
tion 237 of the present judiciary act so 
as to omit the words “and the decision is 
in favor of their validity” from that 
clause of the section providing for an 
appeal to the Supreme Court from the 
judgment of the highest court of a state 
“where is drawn in question the validity 
of a statute of or an authority exercised 
under any state, on the ground of their 
being repugnant to the constitution, treat- 
ies, or laws of the United States.” 

The enlargement of the appellate 
jurisdiction proposed by this bill is of 
particular interest to those engaged in 
social reform, since it is to the Supreme 
Court of the United States rather than 
to the highest state courts that we must 
look for a liberal interpretation of the 
provisions of the fourteenth amendment. 
It is only as the highest courts of the 
states are legally bound to follow the 
rulings of the Supreme Court that we 
can expect a universal application 
throughout the country of any liberal in- 
terpretation which may be given to that 
amendment by the Supreme Court; and 
that we are more liable to obtain such a 
liberal interpretation from that court 
than from the state courts is hardly to be 
doubted by one who makes a careful 
comparison of their decisions. In any 
case the proposed enlargement of the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
can have no influence whatever in bring- 
ing about a narrower view of the four- 
teenth amendment than is now enter- 
tained, since under the law as it now 
stands the Supreme Court has complete 
power to prevent the adoption by the 
state courts of views which it regards as 
too liberal. 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


SEVEN SANDWICHMEN ON BRroapway. : 
Jefferson B, Fletcher, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Shufflng and shambling, woe-begone, they pass, 

Seven in single tile, and seven as one— 

As if a spectrum of all woe the sun 
Here cast through some bewitched prismatic glass. 
From their stooped shoulders, back and fore, hang 

crass 

High-coloured chromos of a stage miqnonne 

In tights, astride a grinning simpleton 
Squat on all fours, and long-eared like an ass. 
“Success!” “Success!” we read—yea, THY suc- 

cess 

We read, O wanton among cities: vice 

Saddled on folly, woe beneath sevenfold: 

Woe of the lust of life, and the shameful price 
Of life—woe of that want, the wearisome— 
of Soa of hate—of the thrice false weight of 
6) t 
- eR Ok 

“The city is not the place,’ says the Editor 
of Wallace's Farmer, writing on the Rural 
Church in the Central Christian Advocate, “to 
grow big men, any more than it is the place 
to grow big horses.” The return flow from 
the well recognized drift to the city, he be- 
lieves, has already begun, and will be further 
hastened and made permanent when the rural 
church recognizes its social responsibility to 
make life in the country worth living. 

A church that has so held a rural community 
together is described in a recent issue of the 
Farmers Voice. This is Sangamon Bottom 
Presbyterian Church, in Cass county, Ill., which 
has made “better farms and better farm- 
ing... provides sociables for young people 
and keeps them from going to town for 
amusement, is more strongly supported than 
in pioneer days, and yet remains distinctly 


religious.” 
x ok 


The Farmer's Voice, which keeps abreast 
of rural social movements, reports rather 
fully the First International Congress of Farm 
Women which was held in the early winter 
in Colorado Springs. The object of the con- 
gress was to bring farm women from all over 
the world together for interchange of ideas, 
and among the two hundred and fifty dele- 
gates were some from Belgium and Russia. 
All the delegates were practical farm women 
and the subjects discussed—each discussion be- 
ing opened by an expert—included the build- 
ing of the home; food values; labor-saving 
devices; the laws of life, including home 
nursing; the reorganization of the country 
school; good roads; and that pest of the 
country stable, the domestic fly. Resolutions 
were passed advocating vocational schools, the 
establishment of a department of home eco- 
nomics in the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, and the greater promotion of 
institute extension work in connection with 
state agricultural colleges. It was voted to 
hold the next session of the congress in Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, at the time of the holding 
of the International Dry Farming Congress. 
Byrtha Stavert, Winnipeg, Man., was elected 
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president, and Irma Mathews, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., first vice-president. 
x oe OX 


An editorial article in the Oriental Review 
on the Chinese revolution, gives a view of 
China new to our Western minds. Instead 
of the fixed and unchangeable civilization we 
are accustomed to think of, the editorial 
tells of twenty dynasties swept away in the 
course of Chinese development. Of these 
the northern Manchus have had one of the 
longest tenures, about two hundred and fifty 
years. 


Today the Chinese have progressed to the 
point where the Manchus have outlived 
their usefulness. The writer of the editor- 
ial is a Japanese. He hails the revolution as 
right, as neither unexpected nor out of the 
ordinary, but in accordance with modern 
civilization. He urges the need of support 
for the “New China” by Japan, primarily— 
and this is especially interesting to those who 
talk about the “yellow peril”—to avert the 
“white peril,” to prevent occidental nations 
from taking advantage of an eastern nation 
weakened by interual war. ‘‘Whenever,” says 
the editorial, “the disruption of one of the 
two Far Eastern neighbors looms large on 
the horizon, the other is sure to throw its 
whole weight against such an eventuality, be- 
cause it spells nothing but western domination 
in Asia.” 

Pee ee) 


No more human document has appeared in 
the magazines than A Voice From the Sweat- 
shop, with which the December Twentieth 
Century begins a “series of personal revelations 
ine switche peoples will swaritee secu anes 
regarding some momentous experience of their 
lives.” The December story is the unexpur- 
gated and unedited anonymous account of one 
free day in the life of a Jewish sweatshop 
worker when by chance he heard a lecturer 
(the editor perhaps) speak on the right of 
all men to equal intellectual opportunities. 

“A man,” says the writer, “while starving 
can quiet his hunger with a piece of bread, 
while thirsty with some water, while freezing 
he can cover himself with rags, which happens 
not seldom. What can help him whg suffers 
from mental starvation? Who must 
sit as a machine near a machine and do a duty 
that could be done by a child or by anyone 
with no abilities whatever? To such 
work is a capable man enslaved for long 
hours.” And after the long hard day the in- 
tellectual opportunity offered him is the night 
school where he tries to learn with a dull, 
tired brain in a small, noisy room without any 
comforts in it, in a class of about sixty or 
seventy men and women and other younger 
ones of different knowledge and understanding 
—in a class taught by a tired teacher who has 
been teaching a class in the morning, in the 
afternoon, and in the evening once more.” 
“Ach,” he says, “it is easy to give advices. 
Did these learned men who are giving them 
ever try to do it?” 
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-A plea for women judges and police was 
made by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of. the Free 
Synagogue, New York city, at the recent 
annual meeting of the New York Probation 
Society. He said: ; 

“Deadly, defying, and damning indeed is 
the double standard—gold for the women and 
lead for the men, the poorer metal always 
overpowers the good, and we accept the lead- 
en standard for all. It is important to pro- 
tect society not against women, but against 
wrong-doing in men or women. As long as 
you women will stand it these conditions will 
remain, they couldn't stand an hour if you 
protested. 

“Vou think that it is a fine thing that Miss 
“Miner is allowed to go into the courts and 
talk to the women prisoners there. I shall 
not be satisfied until | see women judges in 
the courts. The police should be part women, 
too, and it is essential while there is com- 
merce between the criminal classes outside 
and the criminal classes inside the police 


force.” 
x ok Ok 


Stom-Cry. 


John Galsworthy. in the London Nation 


Of a night without stars. the wind withdrawn, 
God's face hidden, indignity near me, 

Drink and the paraffin fares to sear me, 
Dust-colored hunger—so was I born! 


Of a city noon-day—as sand through sieve 
Sifting down. as dusk padding the giamor— 
I of the desolate white-lipped clamor, 
Millioning fester. So do I live! 


Of a poor-house morning, not asking why, 
Treath-choked, dry-eved. the death of me staring, 
Faces of strangers, and no one earing— 
Thou who hast made me—so shall I die! 
x * x 
January I was the twenty-fifth birth- 
day of Scribuer’s Magazine. Devoted pri- 
marily to literature, Scribner's has during this 
twenty-five year-period found space for social 
and economic subjects. two at Icast of its con- 
tributions in these fields, Walter Wyckoff’s 
Workers and Jacob A. Riis’s How the other 
Half Lives having made a strong appeal to a 
wide circle of readers. The anniversary issue 
has an article on German Labor Exchanges by 
Elmer Roberts, who maintains that the social 
legislation of which the exchanges were a part 
has checked emigration, given Germany a 
smaller percentage of unemployment than 
other industrial countries of like rank, and 
encouraged the immigration of foreign un- 
skilled labor. Mr. Roberts promises a later 
article on this latter subject—the admission of 
a million alien laborers on passports to do the 
rough work of the country. 
* kx 


Tt is interesting to learn from the American 
Magazine that the Boy Scouts have a rival. 
In this month’s issue, Albert Jay Nock 
tells how Sir Francis Vane, “hater of war 
and enemy of false patriotism,” developed in 
England the World Scout movement to 
offset what he believed to be the militaristic 
tendency of the Boy Scouts, which is under 
the patronage of a “first-class military cabal” 
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headed by Lord Roberts and General Baden- 
Powell. He believed that as far as civiliza- 
tion is concerned the Boy Scouts are re- 
tarding and detrimental and so formed this 
group whose ideals are “the world as op- 
posed to patriotism, peace as opposed to 
war.” 

Pere eS 

The Bureau of Information of the Library 

Department’ of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee (136 Fifth Avenue, New York city) 
contains a constantly growing collection of 
material on prostitution, the white slave traffic, 
and sex education. This material includes 
pamphlets, leaflets, books, state, federal, and 
foreign laws, and city ordinances; as well as a 
file of newspaper clippings received daily from 
all parts of the country, together with reports 
of organizations in the United States and 
abroad concerned directly or indirectly in the 
work against the trafic in women and prosti- 
tution. A descriptive bibliography of material 
in the library is on file in the building. Indt- 
vidual copies can be obtained for $1. A bibli- 
ography on sex education may be obtained on 
request. 

x ok Ox 

“Why, in the name of all that is sane and 

intelligent.” asks Dr. Peverley Robinson in 
a recent issue of the Afedico-Pharmaceutical 
Critic and Guide, “build sanatoria everywhere 
throughout our land, only later to send back 
patients to conditions and surroundings which 
are the source and origin of the widespread 
pest of humanity far more ‘than the microbe 
whose inoffensiveness is demonstrable when 
the causes which breed it and make it im- 
portant cease to exist’ ?” 

x Ok O* 


Two companion articles—the Strenuous Life 
and a Plea for the Study of Geriatrics. by 
J. L. Nascher, reprinted from the Medical 
Record. show with the pathos of straight- 
forward statement the manner in which our 
over-driven American youth and middle age 
are crowded to the point of breakdown, and 
our old age is. from a medical point of view, 
neglected. The argument for “a ward in our 
hospitals, a class in our medical schools. a 
column in our medical journals, a section in 
our societies” devoted to the special study of 
diseases of senility. just as we now have spe- 
cial study of the diseases of infancy, is con- 
vincing. “Nowadays,” says Dr. Nascher, “the 
senile tremor goes to the neurologist, the 
senile gangrene to the surgeon—while still 
another specialist takes care of the old man’s 
stomach, and still another of his heart.” But 
what specialist. he asks, looks after him as a 
whole, so that he may be free from the dis- 
comforts of old age and avoid many of the 
ailments that fall to these other specialists? 

a ae 


Some Remarks to My friend John Smith, 
by a member of the Associated Charities 
(South Bend, Ind.) is a leaflet which ad- 
dresses itself in the conversational style to 
the hard-headed thrifty business man who 
“can’t see the use of helping out’a lot of lazy, 
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shiftless people.” Starting with the text that 
the debt of a good inheritance, a sheltered 
childhood, and a home filled with comfort and 
happiness must be paid to the community 
“deed for deed, cent for cent,” the leaflet shows 
by local charitable history under what new 
and better methods the charity of today is 
administered. It then goes on to illustrate by 
practical examples how every penny of John 
Smith’s social indebtedness can be made to 
count for the rehabilitation of families and 
the restoration of health and happiness. This 
readable method of personal appeal which 
could be adapted to any community, could do 
more than any number of annual reports to 
stimulate interest. 
oe eek 


IS ECONOMY WEALTTI? 
W. J. Lampton. in New York Tribune. 


I'm a 50-cent shirtwaist. Yes, oh, yes! 

I'm a boon to the women who want to dress 
In the most inexpensive yet pleasing way 
And be fairly up on the style of the day. 


I’m a 50-cent shirtwaist. 
And the women, 
dress, 
Go after me quick. and if I cost less 
They'd go for me quicker, and yet I confess 
T doubt if they stop for a minute to learn 
What I mean to the women and girls who must 
earn 
Their living by making my kind at a price 
Which means to the buyer the least sacrifice. 
They don't ever stop to think what I mean 
To porate whose minds and whose bodies are 
ean 
Beeause what TI bring for their work is so small 
They're tucky to have any shirtwaist at all. 
I'm a 50-cent shirtwaist. Yes. oh. yes! 
But I mean a lot more than merely cheap dress. 
Still the women don’t care so long as tle price 
Means only to them the least sacrifice. 
And as long as the bwvyers are satisfied, why 
Should a 50-cent shirtwaist put up a cry? 
x Ok Ox 
Bulletin No. 2 of the New York School of 
Philanthropy Library concerns Vocational 
Guidance. The bibliography is devoted in the 
main to industrial education connected with 
elementary schools, preparatory trade schools, 
and evening continuation schools—courses in 
trade training designed for pupils from four- 
teen to eighteen vears of age. All references 
are annotated. They cover publications of the 
last three years and are therefore up to date. 
The bulletins are sent free to Readers of THE 
Survey, provided a request is sent to the New 
York School of Philanthropy Library, 105 
East 22nd street. Bulletin No. 3, a survey 
of the Best Books for 1911 on Social Sub- 
jects, appears January I. 
x Oe * 


Beyond the news items in regard to the 
McNamara confession and the continuation 
in McClure’s of Burns’s reminiscences, an ar- 
ticle in the North American by Walter Gor- 
don Merritt, of the Anti-Boycott Association, 
on the Closed Shop, is about all the maga- 
zines offer this month on the labor question. 

x Ok Ox 


Articles of practical interest in the last is- 


sue of the Americal Journal of Soctology are: 
Infant Welfare; Methods of Organization and 


Yes, oh, yes! 
Who spend the least on their 
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Administration in Italy, by Charles R. Hen- 
derson; Minimum Wage Boards, by Mrs. 
Florence Kelley; and the third instalment of 
Emory S. Logardus’s study of the Relation 
of Fatigue to Industrial Accidents.. 

*x* Kk * 

In Hints on the Treatment of Social Ques- 
tions, ,by Samuel W. Dike, the December 
Homiletic Review departs from its accustom- 
ed held and discusses factors that enter into 
the successful study and treatment of social 
questions. 

kk Ox 

This month the Garden Magazine starts 
“Children’s Gardens Everywhere,” a depart- 
ment for reports on the school garden move- 
ment from every state that is doing such 
work. This month’s department covers Can- 
ada, where government grants are given for 
the work, and the state of Ohio. 
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ASSASSINS AND MARTYRS 
To THE Epitor: 


Tue Survey devotes twenty pages to letters 
answering the question, What should be de- 
mandead of organized labor in putting its 
house in order? referring to the McNamara 
confession. 

It is startling to find how far human- 
itarian sentiment has gone, when so many of 
the letters contain the question. What has 
driven these men to acts of violence? One 
expects such a question from Meyer London 
or Lineoln Steffens. but hardly from Louis 
D. Brandeis. 

One might point out that exactly the same 
question could be asked of the members of 
the “Black Hand,” who are also experts with 
dynamite. 

Fortunately there are enough clear think- 
ers, even in the ranks of organized labor. to 
show that civilization revolts at assassination 
in any guise, and that such temporizing with 
its users, or their advocates, does more in- 
jury to any cause than could be gained hy any 
possible success. \When the American people 
are terrorized into a course of conduct, it 
will be when they have changed their nature 
and traditions. It will not be in our day. 

The writer pointed out, at the time of the 
Phoenix Park murders, the difference he- 
tween assassins and martyrs. When John 
Brown would free the slaves, he and his fol- 
lowers took their lives in their hands, and 
openly and boldly assaulted the government 
of the United States. In 1776 the patriots 
openly defied the government of England, 
and placed upon the altar of liberty, before 
all mankind, “their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor.” 

They also took pains to sign the document, 
John Hancock placing his historic signature 
where all might read, and “Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton” identifying himself beyond the 
possibility of error. 
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The Phoenix Park murderers, the Russian 
nihilists. the dynamiters of the houses of 
Parliament all injured and kept back the 
cause they had at heart, because they worked 
in the dark and tried to save their own lives. 

Jot out of such stuff are martyrs made; 
not by dynamite set off with time-clocks will 
the American people be persuaded to listen 
to the “rignts” or “wrongs” of labor. 

Mr. Brandeis suggests that it was because 
they “believed that the wage-earner, acting 
singly or collectively, is not strong enough to 
secure substantial justice.” It is to be hoped 
that those who try to enforce their ideas by 
assassination will receive the substantial jus- 
tice they deserve. 

Let the wage-earner, or anyone who be- 
lieves that he has a righteous cause, try to 
convince his fellowmen by argument, by 
organization, and __ political methods. Or, 
if this fails, let him raise the standard of 
mankind, as did the martyrs of old, and all 


who are looked upon in the pages of history , 


as the true patriots and lovers of their kind. 
JosrpH D. HoLMEs. 
New York. 


CONSERVATION AND INDUSTRIAL WAR 
To tHE EDITOR: 


The notable petition which has just been 
presented to the president, asking for a fed- 
eral commission to “investigate, study, and 
consider grave problems of internal states- 
manship” deserves careful consideration. 
These “problems of democracy and its indus- 
trial relationship” are of the first importance. 
In order to solve them the first and essential 
condition is to know the truth. 

The problem which has excited most in- 
terest during 1011 is the warfare between 
the International Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers on the one side and 
the American Bridge Company and_ the 
National Erectors’ Association on the other. 

What grievance has led to this war? 
Survey tells us in a recent number: 

“When the structural iron workers in New 
York were first organized, in 1896, they were 
working ten hours a day for 24 cents an 
hour. In 1808 they first secured recognition 
and introduced a scale of $2.50 for an eight- 
hour day. In 1905 when the last written 
agreement was made it was for $4.50 and an 
eight-hour day. Since 1005 no change has 
been made in the hours of labor. The wages 
in New York have Increased to $5 per day.” 

It thus appears that so far as hours of 
labor and wages are concerned, the structural 
iron workers do not complain. Nevertheless, 
for several years their union has been at war 
with their employers, the National Erectors’ 
Association. Clarence Darrow, who has been 
counsel for this labor union, declared in his 
article in the American, in September, that 
there was such a state of war, not only in 
this but in other trades; that this state of 
war was a necessary consequence of existing 
social conditions. He said that these compell- 
ed employers to be selfish, and that their 
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only motive in dealing with their workmen 
was selfish; that good employers were com- 
pelled to do this by competition with greedy 
and selfish employers. In effect, though not 
in terms, he declared that the only remedy 
was a social revolution. It is very obvious 
that if the members of the structural iron 
workers’ union believed what their counsel 
thus asserted, as no doubt many of them 
did, the action of the McNamaras was 
natural. Revolutions generally begin with 
violence and bloodshed. The question re- 
curs: What was the cause of the war between 
these employers and this union? It was not 
wages, it was not hours of labor; it was the 
closed shop. On one hand, the National 
Erectors’ Association issued a pamphlet which 
contains the following exhortation: 

“Do not be a party to a closed-shop agree- 
ment, do not ask for closed-shop clauses in 
your building contracts, and do not patron- 
ize a closed-shop builder if there is an open 
shop in your community.” 

On the other hand, the union determined 
to compel employers to maintain the closed- 
shop principle. It repeatedly declared a 
strike, not only when employers employed 
non-union men to do structural iron work, but 
when non-union men were employed on any 
other part of a building of which structural 
iron was the frame. In the course of the 
warfare thus conducted there was not only 
the dynamiting which has been brought to 
light, but personal violence was frequently 
resorted to. The question, it seems to me, 
which the American people ought to decide 
for themselves, with or without the aid of a 
commission, is whether they will tolerate this 
demand. 

It strikes me that the closed shop is, so 
far as the employer is concerned, industrial 
slavery, and the managers of the union are 
slave-drivers. Jf a man is forcibly obliged 
to employ only those persons who are select- 
ed for him by an organization of which he is 
not a member and over which he has no 
control, he is to that extent the slave of 
that organization. In my opinion no people 
who have the conception of personal free- 
dom deeply rooted, as have the American 
people, will ever consent generally to the 
maintenance of this particular principle. It 
does not surprise me that the war which the 
structural iron workers have chosen to in- 
augurate for the purpose of compelling the 
adoption of this principle seems at present 
to be going against them. One reason for 
this seems obvious when it is considered that 
the entire number of union men in the 
United States (I refer again for my au- 
thority to THe Survey) is only 1,750,000. 
This is certainly a small minority of our peo- 
ple. How can they expect on a point like that 
under consideration to compel the majority to 
submit? Again, when the question is of war 
and revolution, our friends of the structural 
iron workers’ union ought to consider that 
there are two sides to war—that there are 
blows to give as well as blows to take; that 
on the whole the American people are pros- 
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perous and unwilling to have their social 
fabric violently overturned; and that there- 
fore the whole machinery of government will 
be put in effective motion to defeat the ag- 
gressors in this particular war. 

But is there not a better way? Is the 
closed shop essential to the prosperity of the 
unions? Cannot a union stand upon its own 
legitimate basis and accomplish the good for 
which it is organized without this element of 
compulsion? The fact is that many success- 
ful unions have achieved success without in- 
sisting upon the closed shop. One of the 
most important of them is not well known 
to the public because it goes quietly about 
its business and believes in peaceful instead 
of violent methods. This is the American 
Association of Masters, Mates, and Pilots. 
This association has what it calls “harbors” 
in all the principal ports of the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and on the Great Lakes. A 
great majority of the masters, mates, and 
pilots of American vessels, which have the 
monopoly of the coasting trade of the United 
States, belong to it. They have never in- 
sisted that no captain or pilot or mate should 
be emploved who is not a member of the 
union. They have never taken the ground 
that the ship-owners were their natural en- 
emies, and that no improvement could be 
achieved in the relation between the owner 
and the mariner without revolution. On the 
contrary, they have co-operated with public- 
spirited men, in Congress and out of it, to 
reform the laws in reference to shipping, and 
they have measurably succeeded. Their pay 
has been increased, the conditions of their 
work have greatly improved. The percent- 
age of lives lost at sea has diminished. One 
of the leaders in this movement, the late Rich- 
ard H. Dana, the author of Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast, was not a member of a union. 
But he was a lawyer and a patriot, and took 
as much interest in the condition of seamen 
sae he had continued to be a seaman him- 
self. 

Any one acquainted with the industrial 
history of England and the United States 
during the last century is aware that Mr. 
Dana was not unique. One of the fallacies 
which seems to have got possession of Mr. 
Darrow and of many other leaders of labor 
unions is that all the improvements that have 
been made in the condition of the working 
man are the result of labor unions. But, on 
the contrary, it is well known to those who 
study history that Lord Shaftesbury did as 
much in England to improve the condition 
of the working people, shortening their hours 
of labor and increasing their wages, as any 
union ever achieved. Plimsoll did the same 
in England with reference to the condition 
of seamen. Time would fail me to enumerate 
the public-spirited citizens in America who 
have given their best time and thought, un- 
grudgingly, in the same good cause. We 
may, however, name two noble women, 
Josephine Shaw Lowell and Jane Addams, 
who have consecrated their lives to it. In 
many mills conditions have been made san- 
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itary and just without the compulsion of leg- 
islation. I may instance the Studebaker fac- 
tory in Indiana. If our trade-union friends 
will stop to consider, they will be aware that 
there is a great body of intelligent and un- 
selish Americans, both men and women, who 
are desirous of doing everything that can 
possibly be done to improve industrial con- 
ditions. Therefore, instead of the condition 
being a state of war, it should be a state of 
peace. The case calls for co-operation and 
not for strife. 

Take for example the state of New York. 
I agree with the petitioners who presented 
their case to the president that the decision 
of the Court of Appeals in the Ives Case was 
unfortunate. But we must remember that it 
was rendered by judges who were elected by 
the people, and all but one of whom were 
unanimously elected. They decided that the 
constitution which the people of the state 
of New York had adopted prevented the 
legislature, from passing an act compelling 
employers to make compensation for all in- 
dustrial accidents, whether caused by neg- 
ligence or not. The only way to overcome 
this decision is by constitutional amend- 
ment. Such a one will be introduced in the 
present legislature. Governor Dix in his an- 
nual message has recommended it. All good 
citizens, in my judgment, should co-operate 
to convince the legislature that this amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

In short, what is wanted is not revolution, 
but patient, intelligent correction of existing 
abuses. If there are, as is alleged, any em- 
ployers of labor who desire to “exterminate 
the labor unions,” these employers should be 
overruled. If there are any labor union lead- 
ers who insist on exterminating non-union 
men, these leaders should be overruled. We 
must have freedom; freedom to organize, 
freedom to abstain from organization. If 
conditions in a particular business are satis- 
factory to the working men, if their hours 
are reasonable, their pay ample, and all the 
conditions of their work satisfactory, the 
impartial citizen does not see any reason for 
compelling the workmen in that business to 
form a labor union. 

EvereTt P. WHEELER. 
New York. 


THE CHURCH AND McNAMARISM 


To THE EpirTor: 

Many find in the McNamara affair merely 
another occasion for denunciation of the 
unions; but a further point should be consid- 
ered. The church has long claimed the func- 
tion of the supreme teacher of righteousness 
in society. We have claimed to have a gospel 
suited to all the needs of every human being, 
and a divine command to teach this gospel 
to every creature. We have thus the strong- 
est possible obligation to society. 

The union movement in this country began 
over 100 years ago. Its course has been ac- 
companied by destruction of life and property 
and other forms of lawlessness. We have 
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had ample opportunity to teach the union 
what we would. We could have made it our 
chief auxiliary in carrying our message to 
the world. Next to the Sunday school it 
could have been made the main source of 
recruitment for our membership. No other 
class of people, except those in the secret 
societies, are so accessible to us. In the cities 
there are comparatively few churches without 
some union people as members, or unions 
without some church people among them. \Ve 
have had the best possible means for a thor- 
ough understanding of union principles, ob- 
jects, and methods, and the best possible ma- 
chinery for impressing upon the unions our 
message of righteousness. 

We ought from the beginning to have 
urged the best class of working men, the 
competent, reliable men, those of good char- 
acter and judgment, to go into the union and 
give it their support and encouragement. We 
should have sent them as our missionaries 
to preach the gospel of Christ to their fel- 
lows. 

The religious journals ought to have shown 
the churches how to reach the unions by 
pointing out the opportunities which con- 
stantly arise and explaining the best methods 
of work. Their columns have been eagerly 
opened, for pay. to any kind of abuse of the 
unions, but usually closed to anything com- 
mendatory. The church as a body knows 
nothing of the mental processes of the union 
people. They have repeatedly made overtures 
to us for a better understanding between the 
two bodies; but we have so often repelled 
their advances that matters have sometimes 
been made worse instead of better. In Boston 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
has been greatly hindered by the unwilling- 
ness of the local church people to consider 
seriously any matter concerning the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the union people. 

We will have to learn that union people 
as well as employers have souls; that the 
Almighty has not delegated to us His func- 
tion of sitting in judgment on our neighbor; 
that great masses of people do not come to 
suspect the sincerity of church, legislature, 
and court without real reason; that if the 
teaching function really belongs to us we are 
responsible for the fact that multitudes of 
people have come to believe that justice can 
be secured only through violence. We will 
have to recognize our responsibility for Mc- 
Namaras and conditions which produce them; 
for the lynchings at Cairo and Springfield, 
at Coatesville and Purcell; for whatever evil 
there is in the world. We must learn that 
McNamaras are neither prevented nor cured 
by denunciation, but by the intimate. personal 
acauaintance of the individual churchman 
with the individual union man in his own 
neighborhood; and that it is only through 
such intimacv that the church can come to 
understand the needs of those about her. 


Bayarp E. Harrison, 
{Chairman Industrial Committee Mass. 
Congregational Conference. ] 


Malden, Mass. 
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INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION 
To THE EpiTor: 


In your symposium upon the Larger, Bear- 
ings of the McNamara case I am surprised to 
see so little allusion to industrial co-opera- 
tion as a means of lessening the present an- 
tagonism which all agree exists between labor 
and: capital. Although several contributors 
alluded to justice as a panacea, only one di- 
rectly and specifically mentioned co-operation 
as a means of stopping the dreadful warfare 
existing between the two necessary elements 
of production; and that allusion was only a 
demand for men who are “co-operative- 
minded.” 

Why are workmen so dissatisfied under 
present conditions? Is it not because they 
think they are not having a fair share of the 
product which they make? By being assured 
of a “square deal,” will they not have a differ- 
ent spirit toward their work? It is to be 
hoped that the petition to the president for a 
Federal Commission on Industrial Relations 
will be granted. When once the commis- 
sion is organized, its first duty should be to 
establish an equitable share of all kinds of 
manufactured articles to which each of three 
parties is entitled, vis: the capitalist, the or- 
ganizer and overseer, and the laborer. When 
this is done and all parties are assured that 
their share is an equitable one, all will be 
clear. Of course there will be persons on 
both sides who will pretend to be dissatisfied 
with their proposed share. Let such persons 
be compelled by law to accede to the division. 
For all others, and the number of such is 
likely to be large, the proposed plan of di- 
vision will be honestly and glacly followed. 
Compulsory co-operation for the greedy is 
not too drastic; certainly not more drastic 
or harder to enforce than compulsory arbi- 
tration, and that has been found to work well. 

By all means let the commission be formed 
and the good work go on. 

Joun T. Prince. 
West Newton, Mass. 


STOCKHOLDERS AND VIOLENCE 
To tHe Epitor: 


I read with much interest your issue of 
December 30 and it seems to me that one 
reason the workman “throws the brick” is 
because. when he asks for a raise, he doesn’t 
get it and when he makes a protest generally 
hears “Well, if you don’t like your job, quit.” 
What can he do then? 

Can we blame the foreman, to whom he 
applied for the raise, for refusing it when 
the superintendent tells him his department 
is costing too much already? Gan we blame 
the superintendent when the general manager 
tells him if he doesn’t keep expenses down 
he’ll have to make way for some one who 
will? Can we blame the general manager, 
whose policy is outlined for him by the pres- 
ident? Isn’t the president dominated by the 
board of directors? Doesn’t the board of di- 
rectors want to declare big dividends for 
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the stockholders? Don’t the stockholders 
want dividends and more dividends? 

Then can we blame the workman if he 
wants his fellows to join him to force the 
firm to do what they will not do on simple 
request? Can he be blamed for wanting to 
do violence when other methods fail? Who 
knows what necessity prompted his request 
for an increase ‘in salary? 

Can the stockholders be taught to be sat- 
isfied with a fair percentage of profit so that 
the policy of their presidents, general man- 
agers, superintendents, and foremen could be 
a generous one? May we hope that some 
day this policy will be generous enough to 
make a workman really love his frm? Will 
there be any violence then? 

Here is a possible way out. Most indus- 
tries can be divided into seven major: depart- 
ments: finance, executive, clerical, selling, 
producing, shipping, and maintenance. 

It would not be so hard to determine a fair 
scale of percentages of the net proceeds, and 
assign a percentage to each department. By 
net proceeds I mean gross proceeds less cost 
of raw material and power because the firm 
can not control these items. 

' Would this be a good basis of investigation 


and legislation? 
R. A. Dickson. 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR 


To THE EpirTor: 

The great question raised by the McNamara 
case is that of the relation of capital and 
labor, and this means the future welfare of 
the whole country—all classes. The rank and 
file, the individuals in the labor world—those 
whose wrongs and rights are under discus- 
sion—are not in favor of either destruction of 
life or property, nor of violence in the 
effort to deter others from working. 

These evils originate with unscrupulous 
leaders whose occupation is dependent upon 
continued warfare; and the best interests of 
labor suffer because of these men. 

If the present leaders are seriously desirous 
of forwarding the cause of labor, they will 
leave no stone unturned in aiding the gov- 
ernment, whether federal or state, in bring- 
ing all offenders to justice. There must be 
whole-hearted and immediate action. During 
the long series of dynamitings cited in your 
issue of December 30, did the leaders of 
labor make any such effort? Did they not 
rather seek to prevent the work of the au- 
thorities ? 

The answer then to question one is: 

First: A reorganization of labor, by the 
rank and file. and the election to office, as 
leaders. of able men, who have the interest of 
the individuals, rather than their own ad- 
vancement. at heart. Many unions are now 
officered by such men, and we hear of no 
trouble from these. 

Second: The organization to he so broad 
in its aims that all labor will willingly come 
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in and be unionized. We want unions, but 
we want them just to all labor, and to 
recognize the right of all to labor. 

Third: The grading of membership ac- 

cording to ability, and the wage to be adjust- 
ed on this basis, under the control of a com-~ 
mittee composed of employer, employe, and 
the public. 
_ The brass workers in a large manufactur- 
ing town in England are now so organized, 
and are graded upon examination. The re- 
sults have proved beyond question the bene- 
fits to labor of this system. 

It never will be equitable to pay a common 
wage to skilled and unskilled alike. Reward 
must be on individual merit to give satisfac- 
tion and stability. 

Fourth: Publicity, federal, state, and local, 
of the needs and demands—wages, hours and 
conditions of labor, sanitation, accident pre- 
vention, etc. Legislation will soon follow. 

Fifth: Prevent absolutely all forms of vio- 
lence in case of strike. Establish an arbitra- 
tion board to settle all disputes. Violence and 
lawlessness can never have the approval of the 
public; can never permanently advance their 
cause; are destructive of their own interests. 

As to the second question: 

The relation of wage to profit, and there- 
fore to the possibility of stability of business, 
is so close that it is not possible to control 
by law the one without also regulating by 
law the other; in other words, government 
control or ownership. 

We can, however, insist on laws for mini- 
mum wages, properly established in relation 
to cost of living; laws on sanitation, condi- 
tions and periods of labor, safety, liability 
insurance, etc. We can perhaps secure legis- 
lation preventing over-capitalization and com- 
binations resulting in “undue restraint” of 
trade. 

But the law cannot regulate wages. 

The appointment of a Federal Commission 
on Industrial Relations—as already under- 
taken in the petition to the president. Decem- 
ber 30, 1911—should be secured, and there 
should he added to the schedule submitted an 
investigation of the effect of high wages on 
the cost of living. For instance: the wages 
of the iron workers in New York city were 
increased from $2.50 in 1808 to $4.50 in 
1905, an increase of 80 per cent: and dur- 
ing this time clerical labor received no in- 
crease. The increased cost of living thus falls 
much more heavily on this class than on those 
whom we ordinarily think of as being the 
only laboring class. 

A third question should have been con- 
sidered, vig.: “What should be demanded of 
organized capital?” 

The answers quite naturally parallel those 
to question one: 


First: A conscientious relation of wages 
to profit. 

Second: An _ encouragement of broad- 
minded unionism, such as the “Preferential 
Shon.” 

Third: Co-operation with the union in 
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grading according to ability, and equitable 
reward for individual effort. 

Fourth: Co-operation in “Publicity of Con- 
ditions,” and with legislatures in establishing 
the highest standards for the safety and wel- 
fare of the employe. A recognition of the 
fact that the ultimate success of an enter- 
prise is closely associated with the physical 
and mental welfare of the employe. : 

And the answer to the whole great question 
of labor vs. capital is to be found in “scien- 
tific management.” 

In spite of the efforts of some who are 
not fully informed with the aim and accom- 
plishments to discredit this movement, those 
who are intimately associated with this work 
in its introduction, and those in whose plants 
it has been properly put in operation, as well 
as the labor in those plants, are in a position 
to prove to the public, to capital, and to 
labor that it is the solutiou to the struggle 
between capital and labor. 

Labor leaders are at present antagonistic, 
in spite of the resulting great improvement to 
labor, including increased wages, permanence 
of employment, mental stimulus and growth. 
Of course the general introduction in our 
industries would do away with the warfare 
and with the need of the type of leader 
whose existence is dependent upon this con- 
dition. 

No form of management. can be described 
as scientific which does not have as its aim 
and does not result in: 

The thorough understanding of both capital 
and labor that their interests are identical, 
and that co-operation is essential for success; 

An equitable reward for individual effort; 
A continual stimulus for the individual which 
results in mental as well as physical activity; 

A resulting continual educational effort, ad- 
vancing the individual to the highest grade 
of labor of which he is capable, and a con- 
dition of mutual satisfaction. 

The results are high wages, low cost, and 
stability of business, with permanence of em- 
ployment. 

We, then, should demand of capital, labor, 
and the public a thorough study and under- 
standing of the benefits to all of “scientific 
management” properly applied, and insist up- 
on its rapid acceptance and general intro- 
duction. 


New York. 


RupDoLpH RIEGF 


COMMAS FOR COURTS 
To THE EDIToR: 


As a warm friend of THr Survey I am 
constrained to protest against an editorial 
tendency that is sure to lessen its influence 
as an opinion-forming agency. 

When the adverse decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals on the constitution- 
ality of the Wainwright Compensation Law 
was greeted with the cover-page caption, 
“Economics, Sociology, and Morals wersus 
the New York Court of Appeals,” the slip 
seemed merely to be the result of a keenly 
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disappointed enthusiasm. Yet months later, 
and aiter the soothing intervention of sum- 
mer vacations, the same epithet is dragged 
into a recent editorial. 

As a close student of the difficult problem 
of accident compensation the writer is con- 
vinced that the existing law of liability is 
wasteful and inhuman, while the principles 
laid down in the Wainwright law are emi- 
nently just and expedient. But when the su- 
preme tribunal of the Empire State gives a 
contrary opinion, it is the part of good citi- 
zenship to restrain suggestion derogatory to 
the intelligence and morals of that court. if 
agree that the decision in question shows a 
surprising lack of appreciation of the needs 
of the times, but the unprogressive court will 
be short-lived when a majority of the people 
persistently demand a progressive judiciary. 

In the last issue is a just arraignment of 
the state of North Carolina for the inade- 
quacy of its child labor laws. But the writer 
of the article even wields an exclamation 
point in his zeal to club the Supreme Court 
for the short-comings of the law. If the 
statutes “forbid the employment of any child 
under twelve years of age ‘in any factory or 
manufacturing establishment,” and no more 
than that, the court is obviously right in 
ruling that the railroad company was not a 
violator of the law. As an illustration of 
the inadequacy of the law and of the quib- 
bling of judges over immaterial points, this 
case is good, but the editorial more than 
spoils its argument by attempting to enlarge 
upon the responsibility of the court. 

Such utterances illustrate a fondness for 
loose and superficial thinking as regards the 
relation of government to social reform, and 
these attacks are most pernicious when 
aimed at the courts. If reform is to be ac- 
complished through the patient rehabilitation 
of existing social equipment, let us. reserve 
our exclamation points and epithets to cast 
at law-makers and executives, while we lead 
the courts towards progress with a prudent 
combination of public deference and wise vot- 
ing. 

GmtBErtT L. CAMPBELL. 

Evanston, Ill. 


““EAST IS EAST AND WEST IS WEST”’ 
To THE EpIToR: 


An interesting difference between the spirit 
of East and West, each at its best, came out 
during the visit of Mrs. Florence Kelley to 
the Child Welfare Exhibit in Kansas City. 
The United States Supreme -Court was ‘con- 
sidering the constitutionality of the Oregon 
law establishing the initiative, and news was 
anxiously awaited. Over and over again the 
question came up in conversations between 
Mrs. Kelley and various citizens of the 
West. 

Mrs. Kelley’s attitude was about as_ fol- 
lows: “We hope that the Supreme Court 
may sustain the law. But we have had bitter 
experiences with courts, and we are some- 
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what afraid of this decision.” It was the at- 
titude of the seasoned reformer, rather weary 
of the struggle. 

But man after man of the westerners took 
quite spontaneously a _ radically different 
point of view. “There is no chance of the 
Supreme Court deciding wrong,” they said. 
“But should not we like to see them do it? 
Shouldn’t we like the excuse to get the recall 
into the federal courts also, make it an elec- 
tion issue?” 

This gaily belligerent attitude, this “spoil- 
ing for a fight,” was not confined to an ig- 
norant few. It was the attitude of Irank 
Walsh, widely spoken of as candidate for 
next governor in Missouri, of Dante Barton, 
editorial writer in the largest and best known 
paper in Missouri, of many other men ac- 
tively engaged in political reconstruction in 
the West. 

“Old men for counsel, young men for war,” 
—the saying holds good in a way of the East 
-and the West. The West turns to the East 
for experience and advice, for the knowledge 
of social experts obtained through long effort. 
But once in a while we feel like saying to the 
East: “What are you worrying about, any- 
way? There’s a whole-big bunch of us out 
here into whose souls the mere idea of de- 
feat has not yet entered. Cheer up, and give 
us a chance to fight!” 

A little crude, perhaps, but rather full of 
hope, isn’t it, for the nation? 

ANNA LouISE STRONG, 


{Director Kansas City Child 
Welfare Exhibit.] 


Seattle. 


VICE AND WAGES 
To THE EDIToR: 


The chief statistician of the Census Bureau 
in a recent letter’ gives some figures on 
women’s work that many readers will be 
either glad to be reminded of or to learn of 
for the first time. These figures have 
value as far as they go, but the statistician 
has read into them a positiveness and a cer- 
tainty from which many, if not all social 
workers, will dissent. From the figures for 
the number of saleswomen reported as living 
at home, the number living with fathers or 
relatives, the number living in families having 
one other breadwinner, two other breadwin- 
ners, or no other breadwinner, the statis- 
titician concludes that about 82 per cent of 
the saleswomen investigated were not en- 
tirely dependent upon their own earnings. 

The assumption necessary to such a conclu- 
sion is that the other breadwinner or bread- 
winners earn enough to_ support the non- 
breadwinners in the family and in part the 
girl worker, and that they do not squander 
any of their earnings. Is that always the 
case? Is it not true that some girls living 
at home and with their fathers have to help 
support others besides themselves, and that 
girls living at home with one or even two 
other breadwinners may have to support oth- 
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.ers in addition to themselves? In view of 


the possibilities of the case and of the inves- 
tigations already made, the writer ventures 
to suggest that simple inquiries as to whether 
girls live at home, or at nome with another 
breadwinner or breadwinners, do not afford 
sufficient basis for deduction as to how 
many women workers are dependent on their 
eae es Raymonp V. PHELAN. 
[Department of Economics, 
University of Minnesota. ] 


WHAT IS A HEALTHY TAX? 
To THE Epitor: 


The chairman of a Massachusetts tax com- 
mission has recently said: “The study of the 
commission revealed there was no science of 
taxation save that of its evasion”. 

Recommendations of tax commissions and 
tax assessors are based upon the problem 
of raising revenue. Where can they find ac- 
curate data as to the results of taxation? 
They perceive the economic folly of taxing 
productive forces into despondency, but what 
means are provided them that they may de- 
termine what is a healthy tax? What social 
agency is at work classifying civic assess- 
ments and expenses or attempting to find the 
relation of increasing rents, pauperism, crime, 
and mortality? Certainly a depressing tax 
rate is as susceptible of scientific treatment 
as the hook-worm. Is the problem as dif- 
ficult as it 1s tedious, and who is at work 
upon it? 

RoBert C. SANGER. 

Washington, D. C. 


ITALIAN IMMIGRANT AGRICULTURISTS 
To THE EDITOR: 


In connection with the recent discussion of 
the occupation of isolated farms by the newer 
immigrants, allow me to give you an inci- 
dent of the beneficial results to the native 
farmer. 

In October, 1910, I had occasion to visit 
the Italian agricultural colonies near Vine- 
land, N. J., with a member of the Italian 
Senate. We found several hundreds of small 
farms in a high state of cultivation, and 
their owners peaceable, contented, and mu- 
tually helpful. I remember particularly one 
man who had come to America only two or 
three years before, with just enough money 
to pass him through Ellis Island, and he 
now possessed an equity of at least $2500 in a 
highly productive vineyard of his own plant- 
ing. This colony has received no artificial 
stimulus whatsoever. So ‘far as I was able 
to ascertain, it is not even well known to the 
Italians of New York city. 

But, while all this is gratifying in itself, 
the remarkable fact is that up to this alien 
invasion the land to the east of Vineland 
was practically unsalable, because the native 
farmer had abandoned all hope of making a 
living thereon. Seeing what the Italians have 
accomplished, the old farmers have taken 
hold, are copying their methods, and the en- 
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tire section is rapidly becoming prosperous. 

In spite of the fears of Joseph Lee and 
others, there is no likelihood that the native 
farmer will be crowded out of existence; but 
he must learn, as indeed the more enterpris- 
ing Yankee farmer in the prairie states must 
likewise learn, that intensive cultivation of 
the soil on a small acreage is more success- 
ful than the robbing of the soil by wholesale 
methods. 


New York. 


—_— 


NEW YORK FACTORY COMMISSION 


The report presented by George M. Price, 
director of sanitary investigation of the New 
York Factory Investigating Commission, 
gives a good idea of the ground covered by 
the commission in its staff investigations dur- 
ing the past three months. 

With a meagre $3,500 appropriated to it by 
the state legislature, the commission has car- 
tied through a special investigation, under the 
direction of H. F. J. Porter. of fire condi- 
tions in New York city, and has kept in the 
field for the last two months eight investi- 
gators, three women and five men, who have 
made a rapid study of about two thousand 
work-places employing 51,468 people engaged 
in twenty-three industries in the six cities 
which come within its scope. How small the 
field covered,- how necessarily “preliminary” 
the work has been, can be judged from the 
fact that there are in New York state 248 
industries employing 1,203,241 operators in 
44,935 establishments, using about 200,000 
shops. Furthermore, an investigation of the 
relation of the worker to the factory -must, 
in Dr. Price’s opinion, to be complete, cover 
not only the general character of the work- 
place but the sex, age. and other character- 
istics of the worker himself; posture, tem- 
perature, speeding, hours, wages, and other 
conditions of his work, and the character 
of the materials he works over. Few 
of these latter points could be more than 
touched upon by the commission’s small staff 
in its general work of inspection. 

A special study of chemicals in industry 
was made by one inspector, an expert chem- 
ist, in co-operation with Inspector Vogt of 
the state factory department. The two medi- 
cal inspectors of the commission have also, 
in conjunction with other physicians who have 
volunteered their services, made a_ physical 
examination of eight hundred journeymen 
bakers and one hundred furriers. 

The information gathered by the inspectors 
has been further supplemented by testimony at 
public hearings and by reports by specialists on 
various aspects of industry. The commission 
has had the results of investigations carried out 
under the direction of Pauline Goldmark of 
the Bureau of Social Research. These include 
three hundred and twenty-five establish- 
ments covering fifteen industries in twenty 
blocks of the middle West Side streets of 
New York city. Josephine Pfeiffer, of the 
Women’s Welfare Department of the Civic 
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Federation, made for the commission a san- 
itary survey of one block in the lower East 
Side. A report on occupational diseases and 
industrial poisons in the state was made by 
John B. Andrews of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, and supplemen- 
ed by a special study of sixty cases of lead 
poisoning by Edward E. Pratt, of the New 
York School of Philanthropy. Owen R. 
Lovejoy, of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, also handed in a report on certain 
phases of child labor in New York not cov- 
ered in the general investigation. 

With these special studies to supplement 
the general information gathered by the in- 
spectors, Dr. Price believes that, brief as was 
the time and limited as was its scope, the 
investigation “has already demonstrated a - 
number of very important evils.’ These 
evils can be summed up in one general evil, 
the total neglect of the human factor in in- 
dustry, where all other factors have reached 
a high degree of perfection. The general 
policy of neglect is illustrated by the fact 
that, since there is no license nor registra- 
tion of factories, it is a matter of chance 
when the state labor department even knows 
of a factory’s existence, and that, in general, 
factories throughout the state show a lack 
of state supervision, legislation, and inspec- 
tion. Of specific evils, Dr. Price finds that 35 
per cent of the factories investigated are 
located in tenements, converted tenements, 
or dwellings; 45 per cent in loft buildings not 
built for this purpose and therefore not prop- 
erly equipped for fire protection, ventilation, 
and light, only 20 per cent being in factories 
built for the purpose. In respect to light he 
finds the majority defective, 40 per cent of 
these depending on artifical light alone. He 
finds little or no attention to ventilation in 
three-quarters of the factories visited, even 
where dust and dangerous gases exist. Twenty- 
seven per cent of the shops were dirty and 
39 per cent of the toilets were filthy. Fifty- 
two per cent of the toilets had no outer ven- 
tilation; other shops had inadequate or in- 
conveniently located toilets; others, again, 
insufficient light or inadequate separation of 
men and women. Only 2 per cent of the 
factories had lunch rooms, and only 37 per 
cent had adequate washing facilities. In 
a large number of factories dust, gas fumes, 
poisons, or infective materials were used in 
the work, and for this and other reasons the 
health and vitality of the average factory op- 
erative was observed to be low—a general 
observation that was borne out by the’ special 
medical inspection of bakers and furriers. 

On the basis of material already gathered 
Dr. Price feels that it is safe to recommend as 
first steps legislation for compulsory regis- 
tration of all industrial establishments, for 
the licensing of food factories—which inci- 
dentally were found by the investigators to 
be dirtier than any others—and for extending 
the time of the commission, which has, in his 
opinion, only begun its work. Intensive work 
for the-future should, in Dr. Price’s opinion, 
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be spent in setting standards for general leg- 
islation, based perhaps on a study of model 
factories, and for legislation in regard to 
home work, child labor, ventilation, lighting, 
physical conditions of employes, and industrial 
poisons and occupational diseases. 

As the Factory Investigating Commission 
was created as the result of the public inter- 
est manifested after the Triangle Fac- 
tory fire, some specific recommendations on 
fire protection are looked for by those who 
have been- following its sessions. Its scope 
was enlarged to include practically all phases 
of factory conditions—a field which obviously 
could not be covered intensively or adequately 
in the fall months during which the com- 
mission has been at work. The continuance 
of the commission for another year would 
enable it to measure up to those standards 
of inquiry which have been set heretofore 
by the Illinois Industrial Diseases Commis- 
sion and the New York Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission. 

But, in the opinion of social workers who 
have been following its sessions, the public 
can rightfully expect definite recommenda- 
tions along the line of factory fire protection. 
For example, Mr. Porter has brought up at 
various hearings the proposal that all fac- 
tory buildings should be cut in two by fire- 
walls extending from the ground to the roof, 
thus enabling occupants to escape through the 
wall on the same floor level. As bearing 
on the practicability of this suggestion, quo- 
tations from two letters may be published. 
The first is from P. Tecumseh Sherman, for- 
mer commissioner of labor of New York, 
who, in writing to Mr. Porter of his bi- 
sectional plan, agrees that the existing fire- 
escapes. on factory buildings such as prevail 
in New York city are more often causes of 
danger than of safety. He adds: 

“T think that you have clearly pointed out 
the one and only way to arrive at safety in 
factory buildings; and that it is a great pity 
so much time and expense is wasted in seek- 
ing other and inefficient results.” 

John Williams, the present commissioner of 
labor, writes as follows: 

“T wish most heartily to commend your sug- 
gestion of a ‘fire wall’ completely dividing 
the factory building, such wall to have open- 
ings fitted with automatic ‘fire doors.’ This 
would be ideal, provided always that both 
parts of such building be equipped with nec- 
essary exits.” 


JOTTINGS 


MEN AND RELIGION SEMINAR 


When the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement shall have finished its eight-day 
campaign in Buffalo, N. Y., this week, a so- 
cial study of the city will be begun in the form 
of a seminar. Meetings will be held one 
evening each week through February, March, 
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and April, under the direction of the Rey, 
S. V. V. Holmes and Frederic Almy of the 
Social Service Committee of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement. Groups of vol- 
unteer workers will make personal investiga- 
tions and report for discussion. Study will 
be directed to Buffalo community problems, 
such as housing, health, industrial conditions, 
wages and hours of labor, the immigrant, 
child-labor, education, recreation, municipal 
government, juvenile delinquency, adult de- 
linquency, drunkenness, public and private 
charities, etc. 


THE CHURCH IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


One session of the meetings of the Relig- 
ious Education Association, which will con- 
vene in St. Louis, March 12-14, 1912, will be 
devoted to the topic: What is the nature 
and scope of the leadership of the church in 
social service?” This will be discussed from 
the points of view of workingmen, social 
workers, business men, politicians, and clergy- 
men. The purposes of this association are 
“to inspire the educational forces of our 
country with the religious ideal; to inspire 
the religious forces of our country with the 
educational ideal; and to keep before the 
public mind the ideal of religious education, 
and the sense of its need and value.” 


THIRD N. Y. CITY CONFERENCE 


Six general subjects will be discussed at 
the Third New York City Conference of 
Charities and Correction, to be held May 7-9, 
1912: municipal needs, families, the sick, 
children, delinquincy, and public institutions. 
The respective chairmen of the committees 
in charge are Morris D. Waldman, Mrs. 
William Einstein, Mary C. Dunphy, George 
B. Robinson, H. Clay Preston, and Franklin 
B. Kirkbride. 


CITY CLUB FOR BALTIMORE 

With a guarantee membership of 300, and 
committees on constitution and by-laws and 
nominations at work, the new City Club 
has been incorporated in Baltimore, Md. The 
club is occupying a large room in the Calvert 
Building, facing the court house, where 
luncheon is served daily.. Larger quarters 
and an early membership of 1,000 are among 
the plans for the future. 


RUSSIAN SONGS AND SLAVIC DANCES 

On Saturday evening, January 27, at 8.15, 
and Sunday afternoon, January 28, at 3.30, a 
program of Russian music and Slavic dances 
will be given at Henry Street Settlement, 301 
Henry street, New York. The Dramatic 
Club of the settlement has been rehearsing 
these dances for several months. This pro- 
gram is the second part in the Russian cycle 
being given by the settlement, the first hav- 
ing been a recital on Heroines of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, by Mrs. Leroy Scott. The 
Shepherd, an incident in the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement, will be presented by 
Olive D’Argan February 25 and March 3. 
at Clinton Hall, 151 Clinton street. 


Farm Homes for Children of 
all Ages among intelligent, 
thrifty, well educated, 
kindly farm folk 


They will care for any city children, waffs or 
others, placed witb them. Such children will 
get country life, be taught to work in the home 
and on the land, will attend the country school 
and get just the kind of bringing up that de- 
velops efficiency and good citizenship. There is 


also a great demand in the country for both 

skilled and unskilled men and women help. 
Any society, institution or other form of charity 

interested in getting such children or adults out 


onto the land should make their wants known 
through a small advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of the Orange Judd Weeklies. 


If vou want to reach the American Northwest, 
use Orange Judd Northwest Farmstead of Minne- 
apolis, price 4c per word per week. lor the central 
west and southwest, use Orange Judd Farmer of 
Chicago, price 5c per word per week; for the 
middle and southern states, American Agriculturist 
of New York, price 6c per word per week: for the 
east, New England Homestead of Springfield, Mass., 
price 5c per word per week. 

Send cash with order. A small ad in few 
words will be as effective as a larger one. These 
Weeklies collectively reach upward of 500.000 of 
the best rural families. Charities that have used 
one or more of these papers for the above purpose 
testify to the efficiency and inexpensiveness of 
this method. Address all orders. remittance, ete., 
to Orange Judd Company, Publishers, Ashland 
Building, New York City. 
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lease mention THm SuRvEY when writing to advertisers. 


Classified Advertisements 


ADVERTISING Rates Are: “Want advertise- 
ments,.”’ under the various headings, ‘Situations 
Wanted,” “Ilelp Wanted.” ete., tive cents for 
each word or initial, including the addresa, for 
each insertion. ‘The first word of each adver- 
tisement is set in capital letters without addi- 
tional charge, Other words may be set in capi- 
tals, if desired, at double rates. Replies will 
be forwarded by us to the advertiser. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: General Secretary of the United 
Charities of Little Rock; must have training in 
School of I’hilanthropy or equivalent in Univer- 
sity; salary $125 or $150 a month, depending on 
experience and cquipment of applicant. Write, 
giving exnerience and reference, to Rabbi Louis 
Witt, Little Rock, Ark. 


VISITING NURSES WANTED 


THE TUBERCULOSIS COMMITTEE of the 
State Charities Aid Association, Room 603, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City, has openings for 
several visiting nurses who ean furnish tirst class. 
references as to their ability. Nurses with some 
experience in social work or with special training 
in the treatment of tuberculosis are especially de- 
sired. 


-—_—_e_—_—————————————— 


MATRON 


WANTED—Matron for a Protestant Home for 
Children in Boston; must be more than thirty-five 
Ma & age, ae Must have had experience in a 
Child-Saving Institution. Address: If, Hl. Knight, 
202 West Newton St., Boston. = 


—_—_—OoOOO— ee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


—— ee ee eee 


,_A WOMAN of experience in childre’s institu- 
tions wishes a position as matron or housekeeper. 
Excellent references. Address, Matron, Survey. 


eee 


YOUNG MAN 22, three year’s experience in a 
Settlement and Orphanage, is now open for a 
position. Jewish preferred. Address, Jewish, ¢/o 
THE SuRVEY. 
ee 


WANTED, by an Englishwoman experienced in 
church and some lines of social Work, a_position, 
preferably social work, where she can have her 
children of school age with her. Address P., care 
Mrs L. F. Ford, 105 East 22nd St., New York. 


ees 


WANTED, by a social worker with intimate 
knowledge of factory. conditions, position in or 
near New York. Experienced in visiting and 
teaching. Address Factory, Survny, 

.)s ese 


WANTED—Position in social work by young 
man of 26 where past experience as nurse (5d years) 
and 3 years study in Medical College (1 more 
year to be completed later) may be of service 
in connection with general acquaintanceship with 
charity organization work. Address replies to 
“M.,” Room 421, 105 East 22nd St., New York. 


ee 
FOR RENT 


HOOMe ae a settlement neighborhood, steam 
eat, running water, moderate rents, Lad k 
References. 221 BE. 104th street, eden 


SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


FEDERAL COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


What the social workers and economists have proposed is an authoritative 
national inquiry into the means by which industrial conflicts may be prevented 
by being made unnecessary ; and into the means by which, when not prevented, they 
may be settled and settled right. It is not a policy of peace at any price which 
is suggested, desirable as industrial peace and stability are from the standpoint 
of the public comfort and security. There are occasions, doubtless, when em- 
ployers are quite justified in not yielding to demands of their employes, because 
the demands are unjust or unreasonable; as there are other occasions when 
even the certainty of failure should not deter workingmen from making a stand 
for some vital principle. Most disputes are not of this extreme kind. The 
situations which lead to strikes are usually complicated, involving many points 
of controversy, some of which may be vital to one side and others vital to the 
other. In this very fact lies nearly always the possibility of compromise and ad- 
justment. Seldom indeed is there no basis for bargaining and mutually advan- 
tageous understanding, provided there is time, and some mechanism satisfactory 
to both sides, for carrying on negotiations and reaching an understanding. 

The extraordinary success which has marked the operation of the Erdman 
act for preventing and adjusting strikes on the interstate railways, during the 
five or six years since it has come into actual use, shows what can be done by 
intelligent mediation when both sides have strong and responsible organizations 
and a mechanism exists in which both sides have confidence. Unfortunately 
the scope of this act is confined to those who are engaged in the operating de- 
partments of interstate railways. As an illustration of the possibilities in the 
direction of voluntary mediation it is most suggestive, although naturally many 
things must be taken into account in applying its lessons to other industries in 
which either employers or employes are less effectively organized, or in which 
the public interest is less obvious and direct than in the railway service. 

Economists and social workers, we repeat, are not concerned solely to main- 
tain peace. That is much, but it is not everything. They believe in peace in so 
far as it contributes to prosperity for all classes and to justice for all. If pros- 
perity becomes too one-sided and justice is forgotten, then peace may prove to 
be of value only to those on the favored side, to those who are profiting by 
injustice; and the public interest may demand warfare rather than peace. That 
can be so, however, only in case there is no method except that of open warfare 
for securing justice. There should be some other method. Warfare, even be- 
tween nations, is a very crude and imperfect method of maintaining rights and 
resisting oppression, although it may remain a necessary last resort until the 
nations have provided a substitute. As between capital and labor, open conflict, 
in the form of strikes and lockouts, boycotts, blacklists, and closed shops by or 
against the unions, is also a crude and imperfect means of securing justice and 
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protecting hard-won rights. Often these fail and strength triumphs over reason 
and justice. Nevertheless industrial warfare must be expected to break out 
here and there, however it may be hedged about and controlled, until other ways 
are devised and brought into general use for accomplishing what is recognized 
as the legitimate purpose of strikes and lockouts. Only let it not be forgotten 
that the main thing is not to prohibit strikes, which could not be done so long 
as there is a need for them, but to prevent the necessity for them. Not a mere 
superficial appearance of order is the goal, but peace based upon the sure founda- 
tion of fair dealing, a decent standard of living for the families of workingmen, 
and a normal relation between profits and wages, between incomes and the cost 
of living, between the interests of producers and those of consumers, between 
private interests and public interests. 

Why a commission? Why not have the inquiry made by some existing 
agency, public or private? There is a reason which appears convincing not 
only to the social workers and economists who have proposed the plan, but also 
to all of those, as far as we can learn, who, like the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor and the Commissioner of Labor in the federal government and the direc- 
tor of the Russeli Sage Foundation, would naturally be regarded as conspicuously 
the ones to undertake it,if any existing agency could do so. That reason lies 
in the magnitude and delicacy of the inquiry, in its fundamental character, in its 
demand for broad statesmanship, for a sympathetic understanding of conflicting 
points of view, for vision and imagination, and at the same time for a firm 
grasp of realities and an appreciation of what is and what is not practical. Just 
because Secretary Nagel and Commissioner Neill have these qualities, they rec- 
egnize that the proposed inquiry requires the cooperation of men of affairs and of 
understanding outside official life, of men who are for the time being free from 
pressing routine duties and whose findings would command confidence and 
respect. As a United States senator has expressed it, what we need is that the 
nation should summon its wisest, ablest, and best informed men to examine into 
the matter and to discover how effectively to safeguard the public interest and 
to secure to both parties in these industrial conflicts, in the fullest measure, their 
real interests, their full-rights, and the redress of their grievances, without dis- 
rupting industry or resorting to violence. 

It is earnestly to be hoped, and, we believe, confidently to be expected, that 
when this matter comes definitely before Congress it will be considered on a 
non-partisan and patriotic basis. There is no reason why Republican or Demo- 
crat, Progressive or Conservative, should not travel together in the middle of 
the road towards that public knowledge and understanding of the facts which 
Guihotitatve and eafightesing kind, 2s an id fae eam ee 
and responsibility, is the end in oe aoe un TERED ge ira 
been tried with omiatiate success orl oe ene ie re pe 

th ; y in the case of the Anthracite Coal- 
Strike Commission of which Judge Gray was chairman. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


BIRMINGHAM ON 
THE REBOUND 

The entire Survey is a blankety blank, blank 
humbug. If one of those men dares to show 
his head in this town, we’ll have him strung 


up. Alla pack of lies! A pack of blankety 
blank, blank lies! : 


The Birmingham number of THE 
Survey has called forth no little com- 
ment, favorable and adverse, in the 
South, and especially in Birmingham. 
Much of the adverse comment is in the 
form of personal attacks upon the con- 
tributors of articles, as is seen in the 
above remarks of J. C. Maben, presi- 
dent of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron 
Company, Birmingham, as quoted in the 
Birmingham Age-Herald. Of similar 
sort is a statement by Walter Moore of 
the Red Star Company: 


The articles on this district were written 
principally by men employed to get up colored 
stuff, and who are not interested in whom 
they blacken. Why must the Birmingham 
district be entered in the night, as it were, 
and lambasted by men whose minds never 
light upon anything concerned with the good, 
the beautiful, and the true? 


Aside from sweeping denials of the 
statements made in THE Survey, coupled 
with personal counter charges, Colonel 
Maben appears in type with one specific 
criticism. He takes issue with represen- 
tations of unsanitary conditions in the 
mining camps of the district, and ob- 
serves: 


Why, who is there in his right senses will 
deny that hogs are the natural and logical 
scavengers of a mining camp? Sanitary con- 
ditions in a mining camp! Pooh! Id rather 
have twelve hogs than fifty men cleaning up 
my camps! 


By reason of his past and present 
services to Birmingham, consideration of 
a different sort is due the criticism of 
Judge A. O. Lane, one of the three city 
commissioners. To quote: 


“Many of the statements are untrue, others 
woefully exaggerated, and still others shame- 
fully misleading. Ot course ledo 
not claim that this city is free from vice or 
crime or squalor or poverty. There never 
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has been a city free from these, and there 
never will be; but I protest against the false 
impression that Birmingham, with her splen- 
did record of achievements, is so much worse 
than her sister cities in these respects. 
Turning from this to what he calls 
“the other side of the picture,” Judge 
Lane applauds the city’s manly men, ad- 
mirable women, beautiful homes, and 
neat cottages, details the city’s monthly 
contributions to philanthropic work and 
its libraries, and describes the public 
schools and the extension of paving and 
sewerage, all with the inference that THE 
Survey did not lay stress on these mat- 
ters. But it did—discriminatingly. 
Judge Lane himself is one of the city’s 
big assets. THE Survey pointed that 
out, also; and will continue to point it 
out even though the commissioner very 
evidently based his sweeping criticism of 
our Birmingham issue on the reading of 
one article and a glance at the pictures. 
It is unnecessary for THE Survey to 
enter a rejoinder to these charges, for 
that has been done spontaneously by Bir- 
mingham people, far better than Tur 
Survey could do it itself. In physics the 
principle is laid down that a sphere 
thrown against a smooth surface will 
rebound at the same angle. In early 
January Tue Survey and the city of 
Birmingham came in direct contact for 
the common welfare. THE Survey ap- 
proached in the spirit of cooperation, and 
expected a local response at an equal 
angle. That expectation, the adverse 
criticisms notwithstanding, has been am- 
ply fulfilled, for the great bulk of the 
public discussion has been at the angle 
of cooperation. The charges made against 
THE SurRvEY have been taken up with 
spirit. Beyond assailing the writers of 
the articles, the unfavorable criticism will 
be seen to have followed three not un- 
familiar channels: charges of inaccuracy 
of statement; over-emphasis upon the 
bad in the city with under-emphasis upon 
the good; and absence of constructive 
suggestion for improving conditions. 
The first point is that of accuracy; and 
with field work limited largely to a mat- 
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ter of weeks, and with groups of intelli- 
gent Birmingham people intimately ac- 
quainted with each phase of social and 
civic conditions carefully reading the arti- 
cles, it is scarcely probable that local crit- 
icism will not put its finger on minor 
flaws in the various articles. Yet it is 
scarcely human nature for THE SURVEY 
not to quote a piquant interview which 
Ethel Armes of the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, herself a contributor to the issue, 
had with Judge Lane. It is a fragment 
from a series of special articles which 
Miss Armes has written, using the Bir- 
mingham Survey as text. They have 
been filled with gay banter, yet give free 
play to a rare loyalty to the city and a 
serious purposefulness as to its future. 


“Judge,” said I, “If you will name one 
single error that THe Survey has made I 
will be glad to know it.” 

Said the judge: “It is honeycombed with 
errors!” 

“Name just one, Judge.” 

. “They are too numerous to mention!” said 

e. 

“But, instead of all these generalities, 
please give me just one specific instance of 
a false or exaggerated statement—one that 
I can quote in the papers, if the papers will 
print it.” 

“It’s just chock full,” said Judge Lane, 
“from cover to cover.” 

“Ts that your view of my own article in 
the magazine, Judge?” 

“No, it is not,’ he was emphatic. ‘I said 
‘In the aggregate’ in the paper. I didn’t mean 
yours.” 

“Whose—which of us?” 

“Honeycombed with errors,” replied my 
good friend, “just say I said that.” 


AS TO FACING 
Hee PLA Eass 


On the second point, the disproportion 
between the mention of the good and bad 
conditions in the city, the Rev. Dr. 
George Eaves, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church, takes up the cudgeis. 
Says Dr. Eaves: 


When a man of Judge A. O. Lane’s posi- 
tion and intelligence takes up a crusade he 
has already earned the courtesy of special 
consideration. His past and present services 
to this community deserve all the honor that 
we hold toward him. 

Therefore I greatly regret these gentle- 
men’s attitude of antagonism toward THE 
Survey writers, based as it is on confessed- 
ly incomplete study of the magazine in ques- 
tion. Judge Lane says that “incalculable 
damage” is done our city by these articles. 
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But that reminds me of the complaint of 
those who hid the fact of the plague in 
San Francisco. What could damage San 
Francisco more than to be advertised to the 
world as a plague spot? Hence what more 
plain than that those who spoke of it were 
traitors and damage makers? But it was 
found that the best advertisement for San 
Francisco was the fact that it was killing 
the rats and eliminating the plague. So long 
as the plague was hushed up and hidden it 
was growing, spreading, menacing. So soon 
as it was met in the open it was conquered. 

It isn’t wrong and outrageous to have 
shackled prisoners on our streets; but it is 
grossly unfair to put a photograph of them 
in a philanthropic magazine! I could get a 
picture of an outhouse, of the sort not men- 
tioned in polite society, taken within a few 
feet of one of our main car routes. The 
wretched thing is knocked into holes, but is 
apparently still in use. Now it isn’t wrong 
for us to have that decoration for our vis- 
itors to see, but no friend of Birmingham ‘ 
must speak about it! When such pictures 
appear in THE SurRvVEY, we pray the Lord to 
save us from friends like these! Surely 
Judge Lane is doing less than justice to his 
own intelligence as well as that of the city! 
We had better pray, “Lord, save us from re- 
actionism and blind conservatism!” 

Now if my good friends will read the 
magazine more carefully they will find that 
the spirit they credit or debit to it is simply 
not there. The one motive of those writers 
was to get at and tell the truth. If they 
have in any respect failed, at least it was not 
because they were “muckraking” or seeking 
sensational items. The purpose of this truth- 
seeking was not at all to damage us, but 
to help us, to sting and rouse us. Beyond 
this local service THE SuRVEY aims to inspire 
other cities, leading them along the new line 
of city development which America happily 
is treading. 

But Judge Lane enumerates several things 
to prove that we are far more progressive 
than THE Survey credits us with being. Al- 
low me to point out that THe Survey enu- 
merates many more proofs of our progres- 
siveness than the commissioner! He says 
that the Mercy Home gets aid from the 
city of $75 a month. THE Survry says it 
gets $250 a month from the city and county. 
He does not mention the fact that is promi- 
nent in THe Survey, that the Industrial 
School for Girls at Woodlawn gets $4,000 
a year from the state. He puts the appro- 
priation of the city for the Orphan’s Home 
at $50. Tue Survey adds the $180 from the 
county. Practically all of the items Judge 
Lane mentions as proof of our grappling 
with ignorance, disease, depravity, are men- 
tioned in appreciative terms by THE Survey, 
though no one in possession of the whole 
principle of modern energies pretends that 
we have yet found the most effective or eco- 
nomical way to do the grappling. 
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George B. Ward, former mayor of 
Birmingham, came out spiritedly in an 
earlier interview provoked by Walter 
Moore’s charges. He said of the Bir- 
mingham number: 


As a matter of fact, far the greater portion 
of it is not criticism, but a bald statement of 
facts. Considered as a whole the articles 
were complimentary, for through them all 
the greatness of this district stands out 
strong. Pons 

Our good old scout Walter should not have 
the city be like that long-legged, long-necked, 
ungainly bird which sticks its head in the 
sand and imagines all the world is standing 
by in admiration. 


BUILDING FOR 
BIRMINGHAM 


Moreover, on the third point, Mr. 
Ward offers testimony that the construc- 
tive suggestions in the articles did not 
escape him while he read, for he says: 


It is giving this community for nothing, 
what our constituted authorities would have 
had to pay experts thousands of dollars to 
furnish if they were engaged to come here 
solely to study and report a plan for the 
city’s betterment. 

This report should be given careful study 
and the determination made that ten years 
hence the list of assets will have lengthened 
and the list of debits dwindled away. 

To my thinking these articles are worth 
one-hundred fold more to the community 
than all the customary, courteous, per- 
functory boosting generalities we have seen 
published in the past twenty years. 


On this point of constructive sugges- 
tions, it hardly seems necessary, in the 
light of such statements, for THE SurR- 
veY to call attention to Mr. Taylor's 
strong appeal for a city plan, Mr. 
Knowles’s definitely expressed program 
for eliminating malaria and for other san- 
itary reforms, Mr. McGrath’s “next 


steps” in conserving health in the city, © 


Mr. McKelway’s definite argument for 
better child labor legislation, compulsory 
education, and more children’s institu- 
tions, Mr. Harrison’s appeal for a re- 
modeling of the whole system of hand- 
ling criminals with a view to reforming 
law-breakers instead of exploiting them, 
etc. 

The three Birmingham daily papers 
have put the matter fairly. An edi- 
torial in the Ledger may be quoted in 
part: 
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Excoriations of THr Surveys article on 
the Birmingham district are dangerous. They 
call for proof, and the proof is lacking. THE 
Survey is not a muckraker, stirring up sen- 
sations to make money. It is not a money- 
making paper. On the contrary, there is a 
yearly deficit that is made up by the big- 
brained publicists and philanthropists who 
support it. It is in the business of telling 
the American people what are the conditions 
where its toilers live and work. Men of high 
character, broad views, and special fitness 
make exhaustive personal investigations be- 
fore they write. What they write about is 
based on knowledge. . . . 

Tue Survey tells the truth about the Birm- 
ingham district.. When conditions are good, 
it is so stated; when they are bad. it is so 
stated. Photographs of mill children, of 
mining camp homes, and of outhouses are 
given. They are bald facts, not muckrak- 
151 Oe emrcreere 

The Survey article is one to profit by; 
not scold back at. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND 
THE MINIMUM WAGE 


After six months’ work the minimum 
wage commission appointed by the Mass- 
achusetts Legislature to investigate 
wages and living conditions of women 
wage-earners has rendered its report. 
The commission comes out for legisla- 
tion looking to the establishment of a 
minimum wage in the industries in which 
women are employed. While it did not 
cover the woolen mills in its major in- 
quiries, its findings will be read with spe- 
cial interest in the light of the Lawrence 
strike. The recommendations are in 
part based on existing legislation in Great 
Britain, Australia, and New Zealand. 
They are embodied in a bill and are 
summarized in the report as follows: 


The administration of the plan proposed by 
this commission is vested in a permanent com- 
mission of three members, to be known as 
the minimum wage commission, who are to 
be paid only for the time actually spent in 
the service of the commonweaith. Were 
there a general industrial commission estab- 
lished, the duties provided for this new com- 
mission might perhaps properly devolve upon 
the general board. 

It is to be the duty of the commission 
to inquire into the wages paid to the fe- 
male employes in any occupation in the com- 
monwealth, if the commission has reason to 
believe that the wages paid to a substantial 
number of such employes are inadequate to 
supply the necessary cost of living and to 
maintain the worker in health. This investi- 
gation may, at the request of the commission, 
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be conducted by the bureau of statistics. The 
commission is also to have authority to sub- 
poena witnesses, administer oaths and take 
testimony, and to examine such portions of the 
books and records of employers as relate to 
the wages paid to women and minors. 

If after such investigation the commission 
is of the opinion that in any employment the 
wages paid to a substantial number of female 
employes are inadequate to supply the neces- 
sary cost of living and to maintain the worker 
in health, the commission shall establish a 
wage board and transmit to it the information 
it has acquired. 

This wage board is essentially a board of 
inquiry and arbitration. It is to be composed 
of at least six representatives of employers 
and the same number of representatives of 
employes. It is also to include a number of 
disinterested members to represent the public, 
but the number of the representatives of the 
public shall not exceed one-half of the num- 
ber of representatives of either of the other 
parties. 

If two-thirds of the members of such a 
board agree upon a wage determination, and 
in such an agreement some of each party will 
necessarily be represented, the determination 
is reported to the commission. The wages 
may be differentiated for various branches of 
the occupation, and wages may also be recom- 
mended for learners and apprentices and for 
minors. 

The commission may then review the recom- 
mendation, may approve or nullify any or 
all of the wages recommended, or may re- 
commit the subject to the same wage board 
or to a new wage board; but in so far as it 
concurs in the wages recommended, after 
public notice of its intention and a public 
hearing thereon, it may issue an order de- 
claring such wages to be the legal mini- 
mum wages for that occupation. After 
sixty days from the issuing of the order it 
shall be a misdemeanor for any employer in 
the occupation in question to employ a woman 
or a minor for less than the rate of wages 
specified in the order. 

In case a wage board shall make a recom- 
mendation of a wage determination in which 
a majority but less than two-thirds of the 
members concur, the commission in its dis- 
cretion may report such recommendation and 
the pertinent facts relating thereto to the 
General Court. 


Legislation along these lines, the com- 
mission believes, would not, as its critics 
contend, injure industry. On the other 
hand, the commission holds that: 


It would bring employers to a realization 
of their public responsibilities and would 
result in the best adjustment of the interests 
of the employment and of the women em- 
ployes. 

It would furnish to the women employes 
a means of obtaining the best minimum 
wages that are consistent with the ongoing 
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of vhe industry without recourse to strikes 
or industrial disturbances. It would be the 
best means of ensuring industrial peace so 
far as this class of employes is concerned. 

It would tend to prevent exploitation of 
helpless women, and so far as they are con- 
cerned to do away with sweating in our in- 
dustries. 

It would diminish the parasitic character 
of some industries and lessen the burden. 
now resting on other employments. 

It would enable the employers in any oc- 
cupation to prevent the undercutting of 
wages by less humane and considerate com- 
petitors. 

It would stimulate employers to develop the 
capacity and efficiency of the less competent 
workers in order that the wages might not 
be incommensurate with the services ren- 
dered. . 

It would accordingly tend to induce em- 
ployers to keep together their trained work- 
ers, and to avoid so far as possible seasonal 
fluctuations. 

It would tend to heal the sense of griev- 
ance in employes, who would become in this 
manner better informed as to the exigencies 
of their trade, and it would enable them to 
interpret more intelligently the meaning of 
the payroll. 

It would give the public assurance that 
these industrial abuses have an effective and 
available remedy. 


FACTS GATHERED IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS INQUIRY 


The work of investigation on which 
the report is based was carried on prin- 
cipally by private funds, as the appro- 
priation by the legislature was only 
$2,000 and the expenditures double that 
amount. It was’under the direction of 
Mary W. Dewson, superintendent of 
probation officers of the State Industrial 
School for Girls, who was given six 
months’ leave of absence for this pur- 
pose. In these six months data concern- 
ing the wages of 6,900 persons engaged 
in the confectionery business, laundry 
work, and retail stores was obtained from 
wage scales. The commission special- 
ized in these trade groups. These data 
were supplemented in 4,672 cases by in- 
formation as to personal and domestic 
conditions. In the cotton industry, also, 
wages and some personal data in regard 
to 8,378 female operatives were secured. 
The full investigation covered 113 estab- 
lishments in many different localities. Of 
the 15,278 female employes whose con- 
dition was investigated 13,845 were 
known to be over eighteen years of age. 


, 
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The figures presented by the cciamis- 
sion show that 41 per cent of the candy 
workers, 10.2 per cent of the sales- 
women, 16.1 per cent of the laundry 
workers, and 23 per cent of the cotton 
workers earn less than $5 a week and 
that respectively 65.2 per cent, 29.5 per 
cent, 40.7 per cent, and 37.6 per cent of 
them earn less than $6 a week. In these 
four industries, therefore, the commission 
finds low wage rates for a very con- 
siderable body of persons. 

In the candy industry, with its 41 per 
cent of adult women receiving less than 
$5 a week, a comparison of wage rates 
in eleven establishments shows that the 
lowest wages are confined to four fac- 
tories, in one of which, indeed, 53.3 per 
cent of the employes received less than 
$5, while the other seven factories paid 
not one single employe of eighteen or 
over so low a wage. The difference be- 
tween these factories in the kind and the 
grade of their product cannot account 
for the differences in the wage scale, as 
both the higher and the lower wage scale 
prevailed in the factories manufacturing 
the cheaper line of confectionery. 

Similar differences between establish- 
ments were found in the other industries 
investigated, showing, in the view of the 
commission, that the business will bear 
a higher rate of compensation than that 
paid by some employers. 

The members of the commission were 
Henry Lafavour, president of Simmons 
College, chairman; Mrs. Glendower 
Evans, appointed by the governor on the 
recommendation of the Women’s Trade 
Union League; John Golden, president 
of the United Textile Workers of Amer- 

_ica; Richard Olney 2nd; and George W. 

Anderson, attorney for the commission, 
who wrote an opinion on the constitu- 
tionality of the proposed law which is in- 
corporated in the report. 


PAYING PRICE 
OF PUBLICITY 
When it began to look as if the dis- 
closures of a white slave trial in Hart- 
ford, Conn., would not lead to construc- 
tive results, the Equal Franchise League 
called a big meeting and plastered the 
city with the poster here shown. The 
1See In Hartford As it Is In Heaven. P. 1673. 
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ree 
INNOCENT IRLs 


| WANTED 
To TAKE THE PLACE. oF 
5 OOO 
WHITE SLAVES 
WHOo WILL DIE 
THIS YEAR IN) U.S 


THIS STARTLED A TOWN. 


league has been widely criticised for its 
action, but it has stood by its guns. Mrs. 
Thomas N. Hepburn, the president, de- 
clared from the platform that “women 
will no longer bear in silence the terrible 
sacrifice of the women in this white 
slave traffic.’ Mayor Smith presided. 
Dr. Robert N. Willson of Philadelphia 
gave an address illustrated by stereop- 
ticon pictures on the effects of venereal 
disease. Rheta Childe Dorr of New 
York, speaking from her own experience 
in department stores and other places 
where women work, showed the clear 
connection between tolerated prostitution 
and the daughters of the poor. She gave 
case after case of working girls on small 
wages, exposed to temptation, and falling. 
Dr. O. E. Janney of Baltimore, chair- 
man of the National Vigilance Commit- 
tee, made a statement of the case 
against the tolerated brothel—“just as 
much an institution as the post office or 
the custom house.” ‘As long as it is 
there the boys will find it,’ he said. “If 
we hadn’t tolerated houses where would 
white slavers find a market for girls?” 
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Asking why the laws against the social 
evil are not enforced he got right down 
to the nib of the matter: “On one side 
is a mere handful of reformers, and, on 
the other, business and indifference of 
the people, and politics. The officials 
won’t enforce the law because there are 
not enough to ask for it.” 

The meeting ended with a series of 
resolutions proposed by Dr. Allen H. Wil- 
liams. These recited the discovery of 


conditions in Hartford, the awakening of 


the people, the authorization of the 
mayor to appoint a vice commission for 
which the Board of Aldermen refused an 
appropriation, the opposition to discus- 
sion of the subject, and “attacks made 
upon our churches and organizations for 
social betterment and upon individuals 
active in reform,” closing with the re- 
solve 
that we, here assembled in public meeting, do 
hereby make our protest against the coward- 
ly action of certain of our public officers and, 
relying on the moral sense of the community, 
we ask Hartford, having set her hand to the 
plow, not to turn backward for fear or favor. 


Mayor Smith declined to put the mo- 
tion on the ground that it criticised public 
officials. Whereupon Mrs. Hepburn 
took the chair and the motion was car- 
ried with a vim. Fifteen hundred people 
were present at the meeting. 


A CHICAGO CHURCH 
SCANS ITS SHADOW 

The South Congregational Church of 
Chicago has recently made an interesting 
canvass of its neighborhood, a changing 
residential district on the South Side. A 
questionnaire used was only partially suc- 
cessful, most of the facts being gained 
from the evening visits of a student in- 
vestigator. The names of the people vis- 
ited were taken from the lists of regis- 
tered voters, supplemented by those sug- 
gested by individuals. 

The social isolation of these families 
was disclosed by the fact that many who 
had lived for years in the same apart- 
ments did not know those in the next 
house and had but a passing acquaint- 
ance with others in the same building. 
To the inquiry as to their social affilia- 
tions, 84 per cent replied that they had 
very few intimate social relationships and 
little or no “society.” In the few instances 
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in which members of these families 
found such associations at church cen- 
ters, the household group was divided 
by having formed affiliations with differ- 
ent people at different centers. So that 
these church associations divided the 
family and the neighborhood in their in- 
terests. ; 

Little or no evidence was found of 
antipathy to the church. Only two per- 
sons in a group of 168 refused to see the 
investigator because he represented a 
church. With these exceptions the peo- 
ple seemed not only willing but anxious 
to discuss the condition of the church 
and many were even solicitous for its 
welfare and success. Of eighty-eight 
who admitted that they were non-attend- 
ants, ten expressed themselves as dis- 
satisfied with their apathy. The weak- 
ness of denominational ties was shown 
by the fact that a large number not only 
did not come into contact with the church 
of the denomination with which they had 
been affiliated, but did not even know 
where any such church was located. And 
yet 70 per cent of them were once active 
in church work and had been reared in 
Christian homes, or by parents who took 
an active interest in the work of the 
church. That these people were not to 
any extent substituting “philanthropy” 
for religion was obvious, because 72 per 
cent of those who did not contribute to 
church support confessed that they had 
no altruistic interests to which they were 
contributing. Instead of any pronounced 
criticism of the churches for what they 
fail to do, a dense ignorance was found 
regarding what the churches are doing. 
Most of the critics complained of the 
lack of personal interest in individuals 
upon the part of church members. In 
suggesting what the churches should do, 
62 per cent advised a change in teaching 
and preaching; 33 per cent more social 
and practical work. Among the reasons 
for non-attendance, sheer indifference 
and “business” were given in by far the 
most instances, the former largely pre- 
dominating. And yet, when asked wheth- 
er church services were attractive or re- 
pellant, 71 per cent admitted that they 
were attractive. Only one declared his 
dislike and the others were more or less 
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non-committal. The investigator’s deep- 
est impression was of the need and pos- 
sibilties of personal work with individ- 
uals. His own conclusion is “that the 
church will succeed best which will come 
into the most personal relationship with 
the people of its neighborhood.” 

The church is not only encouraged by 
discovering the opportunity open to it, 
but has readjusted its services and plan 
of work so as to take advantage of this 
opening for the personal volunteer work 
of its aroused members. 


SOME REFORMS URGED 
ON NEW YORK STATE 


Some of the things needed now by 
New York state, if the commonwealth 
would make her care of defectives and 
delinquents more nearly what it ought 
to be, were embodied in resolutions 
adopted recently at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives from ten charitable and penal 
organizations. 

The recommendations were regarded 
as so urgent that the body declared it- 
self in favor of an issue of long term 
bonds for carrying them out if the nec- 
essary funds could not be provided from 
current revenue. A committee on leg- 
islation was appointed to present the 
resolutions to the governor and legisla- 
ture and to further their consideration 
at Albany. 

Here are the things which the state 
is thought to need immediately : 


1. A state reformatory for male misdemean- 
ants between the years of sixteen and twenty- 
one, where such males may be committed on 
indeterminate sentences and where they may 
be properly trained and educated. 

2. State custodial institutions, one for males 
and one for females, for the treatment of 
feeble-minded persons convicted of crime, to- 
gether with some form of preliminary institu- 
tion to serve as a testing house, in order to 
determine if persons charged with crime are, 
or are not, mentally defective. 

3. Institutions under the management and 
control of the state superseding the county 
penitentiaries, which now take persons from 
many counties, and thus are really doing state 
work. 

1Organizations represented were: 
of Charities; State Conference of Charities and 
Correction; State Commission on Prisons; State 
Charities Aid Association; State Probation Com- 
mission; State Conference of Magistrates; State 
Fiscal Supervisor; Prison Association of New 
York; State Prison Department ; National Com- 
mittee on Prison Labor. 


State Board 
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4. The necessary appropriations for the 
completion of the New York State Training 
School for Girls at Hudson, with a capacity 
for five hundred inmates, and for the erection 
of another girls’ training school of similar 
capacity, to be located in the western section 
of the state. 

5. A system providing for the coordinating 
of the work of parole officers and probation 
officers having the following particular ob- 
jects in view: 

(1) The confinement, so far as practicable, 
of the work of individual parole officers con- 
nected with public penal and reformatory in- 
stitutions to smaller areas. 

(2) The more frequent use of the same 
parole officers in supervising persons paroled 
from different institutions to the same locali- 
ties. 

(3) The greater use of probation officers 
im supervising persons on parole. 

(4) The general oversight by the State 
Probation Commission of parole officers and 
others supervising paroled persons. 


It was the sense of the meeting that 
the resolutions advocating the establish- 
ment of a reformatory for male misde- 
meanants between sixteen and twenty- 
one years of age and for the completion 
of the State Training School for Girls 
at Hudson should take preference over 
all other resolutions, in case it becomes 
necessary for a preference. 


MAYOR GAYNOR ON 
POLICE PERSECUTION 


For the second time in less than two 
years Mayor Gaynor has taken an ag- 
gressive stand against arrest without 
warrant. A case similar to that of the 
Duffy boy, the culmination in the series 
of events that led to Police Commissioner 
Bingham’s resignation, called forth a 
letter of protest from the mayor to Com- 
missioner Waldo. In this letter the 
mayor outlined what seemed to have 
been a clear case of police persecution of 
two young boys, William Eagan and 
Henry Grant. The former, a boy of 
eighteen with no previous criminal rec- 
ord, lived with his parents and acted as 
helper to his father, the janitor of seven- 
teen buildings. Nevertheless he was ar- 
rested on August 24th without warrant, 
as a homeless vagrant, locked up over 
night, and discharged the next morning, 
as the officer could not prove the charge. 
He complained to the mayor and on 
August 28 the latter asked for a report 
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from the police commissioner. The re- 
port alleged that the real reason for the 
boys’ arrest was that a burglary had been 
committed in one of the houses of which 
his father was janitor, and in view of 
the fact that a bull dog in the plundered 
apartment did not give the alarm it was 
felt that the thief could not have been 
a stranger. It was further alleged that 
the boy had made a partial confession 
to the officer who arrested him, and had 
given further evidence of guilt in con- 
versation with Henry Grant, another 
youth arrested on suspicion of complic- 
ity. Subsequent events proved that one 
Alexander Moore was guilty of the rob- 
bery and he was duly convicted and sent 
to Sing Sing. Neither of the boys was 
in any way implicated, and the confes- 
sion alleged was, in the mayor’s opin- 
ion, simply a fabrication of the detec- 
tive to get out of the charge of false 
arrest. The arrest of the Eagan boy 
was obviously flagrant, as he had no 
previous criminal record. No less flagrant 
in the mayor’s opinion, was that of the 
Grant boy, as he had served a term in 
a reformatory and was therefore pe- 
culiarly in a position to have his reputa- 
tion blasted by the police. In these 
cases the mayor bided his time until all 
the facts were in his hands and his pre- 
sentment of them is a remarkably keen 
and penetrating analysis of crooked po- 
lice work and of that light attitude to- 
ward civil rights that goes with it. He 
says: 

: The police should be very careful about 
arresting boys who have served terms in 
a .reformatory. To follow them up and 
arrest them on sight, on the slightest sus- 
picion, or no suspicion, as is often the case, 
after they come out, and even follow them 
to the places where they are employed, and 
procure their discharge, is to leave no course 
open to them except to become habitual crim- 
inals. This boy Grant was employed as a 
chauffeur. I understand that he lost his place 
because of his arrest. I trust that this vin- 
dication of him will suffice to enable him to 
get other work to do. 

‘The police must be made to understand 
that they cannot arrest and lock people up 
as they like, but that they must keep within 
the lay. The only way to enforce the law 
is the way prescribed by law. That which 
cannot be done lawfully must not be done at 
all by the police or any other public official; 


from the president of the United States 
down. This is a government of laws and not 
ef men. 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 
THE FLOOD PROBLEM 


In Mr. Knowles’s article upon floods, 
we present a resumé which brings out 
the national significance of the compre- 
hensive investigations that have been car- 
ried on during the past four years by the 
Pittsburgh Flood Commission. The re- 
port, a volume of some 800 pages and 
I50 maps and diagrams, is now in press 
and has already been reviewed by the 
engineers of the War Department, for 
the use of the National Water Ways 
Commission and the Congressional Riv- 
ers and Harbors Committee. 

The officers of the commission are: 
H. J. Heinz, president; Col. A. J. Logan, 
first vice-president; H. D. W. English. 
second vice-president; George H. Max- 
well, executive director; W. M. Jacoby. 
executive secretary. 

The Engineering Committee, under 
which the work has been carried on, is 
composed of the following men, who are 
members of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers: E. K. Morse, chairman ; 
Emil Swensson; W. G. Wilkins; Geo. S. 
Davison; Julian Kennedy; Morris 
Knowles; George M. Lehman, engineer 
in charge and general secretary of the 
commission. 

The nature of the investigations and 
results were communicated to President 
Taft by a Pittsburgh delegation Novem- 
ber 28 last. Representative Burke of 
Pennsylvania shortly thereafter intro- 
duced a bill to restore a fund of $2,700,- 
000 to the Appalachian Forest Reserve 
Appropriation, which had lapsed because 
of inability to spend before the date re- 
quired. The Pittsburgh Flood Commis- 
sion now desires to secure an appropria- 
tion to build the necessary reservoirs in 
West Virginia and Maryland, where the 
state of Pennsylvania and _ interested 
counties therein would be unable to carry 
on such work. They see the solution of 
this vexatious problem in concerted ac- 
tion on the part of cities, counties, 
states and the federal government. The 
report is in another sense national in 
its bearings, for the rest of the country 
owes a debt of gratitude to the earnest 
citizenship of Pittsburgh which has given 
unstinted strength. means, and _ intelli- 
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gence (without recompense) to the study 
of a problem which besets hundreds of 
American river towns. 

The author of the review, Mr. 
Knowles, was one of the original com- 
mittee of seven and a member of the 
engineering committee which has had 
charge of the work. Mr. Knowles was 
for some time in charge of the design 
and construction of the new water sup- 
ply system of Pittsburgh, is chairman 
of the committee of public health and 
hygiene of the Pittsburgh Civic Commis- 
sion, a member of the municipal sanita- 
tion committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is director of the department 
of sanitary engineering of the University 
of Pittsburgh. His interest in the flood 
problem has been of long standing, and 
he took an important part in the discus- 
sion before the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania which led up to 
the comprehensive study which has now 
been made. 


INSPECTORS TO SUPER- 
VISE FACTORIES 


PAUL KENNADAY 


Secretary New York Association 
for Labor Legislation 


The Civil Service Commissioners of 
New York, after well nigh six months 
of deliberation during which an act “to 
take effect immediately” was languishing 
inoperative because of their inaction, 
have at last come to a novel conclusion. 
On the one side they were confronted by 
“some twenty organizations all more or 
less interested in factory conditions who 
urged the filling” of positions of super- 
vising inspectors of factories only by 
persons selected by competitive examina- 
tion—so runs the public explanation just 
made by the commissioners. As pre- 
sented by these more or less interested 
persons, the arguments seem to have 
been weighty for appointment by means 
which might be expected to insure proved 
administrative ability, technical knowl- 
edge, practical experience, and most of 
all for selection by means which would 
leave no strings tied to the candidates. 
So. much consideration was given. to 
these arguments, indeed; that it now ap- 
pears they nicely balanced and just off- 
set the claims presented by twenty-two 
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different labor organizations that “in 
civil service tests, technical requirements 
would outweigh practical experience and 
prevent the appointment of any of these 
supervising inspectors from those most 
interested, the workers themselves.” 
And so the commissioners announce 
that half of these inspectors, to each of 
whom is to be given supervision over 
one of the eight industrial districts into 
which the state is to be divided, are now 
to go into the competitive class and one- 
half of them are to be exempt. Under 
this arrangement the state labor commis- 
sioner will be “accorded an opportunity 
to demonstrate by actual experience 
which method of appointment will best 
subserve the purpose of the act and best 
protect the interests of the great body of 
factory employes,” and while this inter- 
esting demonstration is taking place 
these twenty-two representatives of dif- 
ferent labor organizations and _ these 
twenty more or less interested or- 
ganizations can stand by and see for 
themselves under which group the work- 
ers of the state have the more relief from 
conditions long crying to high heaven 
for relief. It will be a fascinating ex- 
periment for the watchers and perhaps 
for the commissioners who did not feel 
themselves competent to give examina- 
tions testing the practical experience as 
well as the broad knowledge called for 
in men upon whose knowledge and ex- 
perience is dependent in a very real sense 
the welfare of the workers themselves. 
Somewhere voiceless and out of sight, 
mere units to be found perhaps by the 
curious year after next in the statistical 
reports of the Department of Labor, will 
be those “workers themselves,’. who. 
while the commissioners have been de- 
liberating and while their experiment is 
under way, have been pushed over the 
line to beggary by preventable industrial 
accidents and diseases. unprevented. And 
the orphaned children and widowed 
mothers ‘struggling on against harder 
odds than ever, left to the tender mercies 
of accident insurance conipanies and ‘the 
long drawn out delays of the rich man’s 
law, will furnish added material for 
other fascinating studies on how little it 
takes to-support a family and how low 
must be her wage before the worker’s 
daughter is driven to the streets. 
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THE FEDERAL WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT 


ERNST FREUND 


Professor of Law, University of Chicago 


When, in March of last year, the Court 
of Appeals of New York rendered its 
unfortunate decision declaring the work- 
men’s compensation act of that state un- 
constitutional, similar legislation was 
pending or contemplated in a number of 
other states. The influence of the dect- 
sion was such that, except in Washing- 
ton, those in charge of the proposed 
measures did not dare to press the enact- 
ment of compulsory laws, but yielding 
to apprehension rather than’ to convic- 
tion substituted so-called elective or op- 
tional systems. 

The election, however, was generally 
not made a free one, but, in order to in- 
duce employers and employes to come 
under the law its non-acceptance was 
visited with the penalty of an unfavor- 
able position of the recalcitrant party 
with regard to the common law 
defenses in a suit for damages—a meth- 
od of indirect coercion which has found 
many apologists, but which is objection- 
able in principle, even if courts may be 
found which will sustain it. 

It is a matter of congratulation that 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Com- 
mission, in the bill which after many 
months of careful consideration has just 
been put forward under its direction, has 
rejected this doubtful method of meet- 
ing the constitutional problem. The meas- 
ure, which applies to employers of rail- 
roads in the District of Columbia, and 
of other railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce, is a compulsory one. If 
enacted into law it will afford an oppor- 
tunity to the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States of passing upon the validity 
of accident liability under the federal 
constitution, and this decision, if favor- 
able, will settle the problem for the coun- 
try outside of the state of New York: if 
unfavorable, it is safe to say that it will 
not settle the problem, that the agi- 
tation for making the law conformable to 
the demand for better justice will not stop. 

A federal law confronts in one sense 
a simpler problem than is presented in 
the states, for the one industry covered 
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by the act is an extra-hazardous one and 
at the same time conducted on so large 
a scale that the burden of compensation 
can be imposed without the danger of 
financial ruin even if, as the bill pro- 
poses, the obligation is to rest upon each 
employing carrier separately and not up- 
on an insurance fund to be made up of 
contributions in the nature of taxes or 
assessments. 

The power of Congress to deal in some 
form with the liability of carriers engag- 
ed in interstate and foreign commerce 
has been placed beyond doubt by a de- 
cision announced a few days ago. 

A federal act must, however, face the 
complication which will arise from con- 
current state legislation. Assuming that 
the federal liability can be made exclus- 
ive in cases where the accident arises 
clearly in the course of interstate trans- 
portation, what about the cases of injury 
occurring on trains carrying intra-state 
as well as interstate freight and passen- 
gers? 

The federal commission seems to as- 
sume that the force of circumstances will 
ultimately make the federal remedy ex- 
clusive. Conceding this to be true, the 
duplicity of the system will in the ab- 
sence of explicit provisions for a consid- 
erable time at least create confusion and 
give rise to much litigation. 

The proposed bill leaves the question 
open whether certificated schemes equally 
favorable to the employe are not to be 
accepted as substitutes for its provisions. 
Could not a similar concession be made 
in favor of state laws with provisions as 
liberal as those of the federal bill? In 
its present form the bill contains a clause 
barring out any scheme which does not 
contain provisions enabling an employe 
to withdraw from it; probably the ma- 
jority of the state compensation laws do 
not meet this condition; they could there- 
fore not be substituted for the federal 
law even by way of contract. In view 
of the fact that the system of compensa- 
tion is new and experimental, and at best 
will involve a heavy financial burden, 
every effort should be made to remove 
such complications as must result from 
a concurrence of remedies operative in 
the same jurisdiction and frequently up- 
on the same injury or accident. 
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It must be recognized that the provi- 
sions of any law cannot for the present 
be otherwise than tentative. The practi- 
cal operation of the systems will speedily 
show the need of amendments. Experi- 
ence demonstrates that a scale of compen- 
sation once adopted is not likely to be re- 
duced. On the other hand, there will 
be constant clamor and pressure for in- 
crease of rates. As a measure of pro- 
tection it might be wise for the act itself 
to make provision for a full report on the 
workings of the law to be made after a 
sufficient interval, perhaps of five years, 
in the light of which rates might be re- 
vised. Such a provision might have the 
effect of diminishing the immedate pres- 
sure for new legislation and afford an 
opportunity of testing the operation of 
the present provisions. 


LIVING COSTS: A WORLD 
PROBLEM 


ROBERT COIT CHAPIN’ 


That prices have been rising is a fact 
borne in upon the experience of men the 
world over. That wage-earners have 
lost more than they have gained from 
the changes is also a matter of experi- 
ence. But what to do about it is not 
so easy to discover. Wide attention has 
been attracted to the proposal of Prof. 
Irving Fisher, of Yale University, that 
an international commission be appointed 
by the various governments for the pur- 
pose of studying the whole situation in 
order to ascertain the facts, clear up the 
causes, and propose remedies. The ob- 
ject of the commission, as stated by Pro- 
fessor Fisher at a round table gathering 
at the recent meeting of the American 
Economic Association in Washington, is 
to be: 

1. To gather all available facts as to recent 
changes in wages, cost of living, and prices 
generally throughout the world, and to make 
international comparisons. A complete study 
of the facts would afford a general view of 
the differences between different countries and 
times so far as concerns: 

a. the purchasing power of the dollar 
or other monetary unit; 

b. the purchasing power of incomes, 
especially wages. 


1Author of THE STANDARD OF LIVING IN NEW 


York Crry. Russell Sage Foundation publication. 
New York. Charities Publication Committee. 
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2. To secure evidence as to the main causes 
of these changes and of international differ- 
ences. 

3. To discuss possible remedies. 

The need of some such thorough-going 
preparation to meet an international 
problem needs no arguing. The members 
of the American Economic Association 
gave hearty approval to the plan, and the 
New York Chamber of Commerce has 
added its endorsement. According to Pro- 
fessor Fisher prices have increased in gen- 
eral, in the last fifteen years, 50 per cent in 
the United States, 30 per cent in Ger- 
many, and 20 per cent in England. Nor 
is this all. The increase in prices has 
outrun the increase in wages and in- 
comes, so that the purchasing power of 
incomes has shrunk more than the pur- 
chasing power of money. So competent 
an authority as Professor Kemmerer of 
Cornell believes that it is an open ques- 
tion whether, in spite of the seeming 
prosperity of most of the period since 
1896, the laboring classes are not worse 
off than they were fifteen years ago. An 
Italian Minister of State, Signor Luz- 
zatti, goes so far as to say, “The actual 
situation is intolerable.” 

Were this state of affairs confined to 
one country, there would be an urgent 
call on the government of that country 
for an investigation. As a matter of 
fact inquiries into the cost of living have 
been initiated by the Senate of the 
United States, by the state of Massa- 
chusetts, and by several of the state labor 
bureaus. In Germany, the Verein fuer 
Socialpolitik, composed of expert econ- 
omists and practical social workers, has 
begun a careful inquiry under the di- 
rection of Professor Sering of Berlin 
and Professor Eulenberg of Leipsic. 
But something more than national action 
is necessary. “It is almost as absurd 
for any one particular locality or state,” 
says Professor Fisher, “on the basis of 
its own experience to discuss the world- 
wide rise in the cost of living as it would 
be for a village on the Bay of Fundy to 
discuss the rise of the tides.” The causes 
reach beyond any single country, and the 
mere facts can be adequately ascer- 
tained only by international co-operation. 

We need an international commission 
to fix standards in order that accurate 
comparison of wages and prices may be 
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possible. As for prices, the tables of 
index numbers, on which we depend for 
price-movements, are based on a differ- 
ent list of articles in each country. The 
efforts of the English Board of Trade, 


in its reports on the cost of living in 


different countries, have shown how 
great are the difficulties in finding a basis 
for the international comparison of 
wages. A similar difficulty exists in 
the lack of uniformity in the treatment 
of family budgets, and the definition of 
nutritive standards. If an international 
commission should do nothing more than 
to establish standards for the comparat- 
ive study of the movement of wages, 
prices, and standards of living, it would 
be well worth its cost. But it would also 
gather a body of data regarding the facts 
in question more reliable than anything 
now available. Nor is it unreasonable 
to hope that such a commission would 
discover the causes underlying the pres- 
ent movement of incomes and prices, and 
state them authoritatively with such 
proof as to command general assent. 
In this case the way would be opened 
for the proposal of remedies. Great 
weight would be carried by the sugges- 
tions of such a body—weight sufficient, 
conceivably, to bring about an inter- 
national agreement even in regard to 
monetary legislation. 

The plan is approved by names of high 
authority. In this country it is endorsed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
by Commissioner Neill, of the Bureau of 
Labor, by the professors of economics in 
the leading universities; by railroad 
presidents like W. C. Brown, of the New 
York Central, and J. J. Hill, of the Great 
Northern. Among the English endors- 
ers readers of THE Survey will recog- 
nize the names of Prof. Alfred Mar- 
shall, foremost of English-speaking 
economists, Secretary C. S. Loch, of the 
London Charity Organization Society, 
Charles Booth, and B. Seebohm Rown- 
tree. On the continent scores of dis- 
tinguished men have signified their ap- 
proval, including Professors Schmoller 
and Brentano in Germany, Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu and Gide in France, Bohm- 
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Bawerk in Austria. These men are by 
no means agreed in their explanations 
of the present rise of prices, nor in what 
they expect from the work of the com- 
mission. But their letters, while express- 
ing wide diversity of opinion on many 
points, agree with striking unanimity in 
favoring the idea of an international 
commission. 

The importance of the plan to, the so- 
cial worker is seen in the following ex- 
tract from a letter from Dr. E. Francke, 
of Berlin, of the Bureau fuer Socialpol- 
ittR: 

From the standpoint of social politics no 
less than that of economics I believe that such 
an investigation is necessary. The almost un- 
interrupted rise of prices and the correspond- 
ing fall in the purchasing power of money 
brings to laborers in city and country, to those 
employed in trade and manufactures, to or- 
dinary government employes, a severe pressure 
as regards wages and subsistence which contin- 
ually incites the masses to raise their incomes 
by wage-disturbances, in order to maintain 
their standard of life. Hence comes of neces- 
sity an unceasing unrest among these classes, 
which has an wunwholesome effect on the 
whole social development. Necessary as is the 
investigation into conditions in a single coun- 
try, not less indispensable is it to discover 
also their international correlations. 


The following letter from Secretary C. 
S. Loch, of the Charity Organisation So- 
ciety of London, is no less interesting: 


_I think that the appointment of an interna- 

tional commission on the cost of living, and 
on the economic questions which those words 
imply, would be of great service. Of actual 
retail prices among the very poorest classes 
there is very little available information. How 
low these prices often are is seldom realized. 
Of the importance of an inquiry on the sub- 
ject of a more stable monetary standard there 
can hardly be a question. Only on the pre- 
sentation of a strong international report will 
its bearing on social and commercial matters 
be understood by the large circle of persons 
in the leading countries whose consideration 
of it is a necessary preliminary to any revis- 
ion of our present position. 


A large number of those who favor 
the plan express the belief that a fall in 
the value of gold is a main cause of the 
rising cost of living, and that the end of 
the present tendency is by no means in 
sight, especially in view of possible in- 
ventions in gold-production. These con- 
siderations give added timeliness to the 
proposal, and suggest the desirability of 
urging prompt action upon Congress. 

February 8, 1912. 
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IN HARTFORD AS IT IS IN HEAVEN 


CAMPAIGNING WITH A MEN AND RELIGION TEAM 
ARTHUR P. KELLOGG 


“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
in HARTFORD as it is in heaven.” 

That, in its own words, was the mes- 
sage last month of the Men and Relig- 
ion Forward Movement to the old New 
England town named. That is its mes- 
sage with the change of a single word 
to all of the seventy-four American com- 
munities which will be reached in the 
course of the winter by this movement 
to vitalize the church, to put action into 
the second and great commandment. 
For the man who really loves his neigh- 
bor as himself will get out and hustle 
for that neighbor, see to it that he has 
fair wages and a decent home, pure 
food, and some leisure for the joy of 
life. The movement is, in form, a one- 
hundred-and-fifty-thousand-dollar 
yal, its field work done by trained teams 
—they’re called “experts,” not preach- 
ers—with a mission not of converting 
the heathen but of setting the righteous 
at work for their fellows. 

To see them in action take one team, 
No. 3, in the capital city of Connecticut, 
midway in the 
six months’ 
campaign in 
which four 
teams are at it, 
a team to a 
city a week un- 
til the seventy- 
four shall have 
been covered. 
Bachwotethe 
five experts on 
each team has 
a specialty — 
evangelism, so- 
cial service, 
boys’ work, bi- 
ble study, com- 
munity exten- 
sion. 

Take John 
M. Dean, who 
has a wonder- 
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revi- 


THR FIVE-FOLD MESSAGE. 


Symbol used on the programs of the Men 
and Religion meetings. 


ful record of saving men since he started 
out at eighteen, the “boy evangelist.” 
Or take David Russell, called from 
South Africa for this campaign. As a 
boy in Scotland he decided to preach 
from the Cape to the Zambesi, in Liv- 
ingstone’s footsteps—and he’s done it, 
through all the groping black tribes. He 
sees things in a big way, as, for instance, 
when he compares the five-fold message 
of the Men and Religion campaign to the 
five great streams where the Zambesi 
goes over the Victoria Falls—in most 
seasons five broad, smooth streams. But 
at the flood tide of the rainy season they 
are rolled in one great torrent leaping 
over the petty islands that would divide it. 

The spirit of social service runs 
through the work of the whole team in 
varying degrees. The practice of social 
service is the message of one man. In 
team No. 3 the social service man is 
Raymond Robins. See him “put it over,” 
as he says, in spite of the trepidation of 
some of the churchly, who have thought 
him a wild rad- 
ical and _ fo- 
menter of 
strikes, and in 
spite of the 
doubts of so- 
cial workers, 


ielnve Isher 
found too 
m uc h) © of 


“church social 
service” bound 
up in a dole 
and a tract. In 
the words of a 
local minister, 
“he is essenti- 
ally sane and 
constructive, 
not attacking 
any phase of 
the existing or- 
der without 
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suggesting an adequate and positive im- 
provement.” 

To get Robins’s message you must first 
have his story as the people of Hart- 
ford have had it. 

First a barefoot boy, poor as only the 
poor of the South are poor. 

Then a young man, working at hard 
labor for $10 a month and his keep. 

A coal miner, at a dollar a twelve- 
hour day, down in old mines without ma- 
chinery or modern methods, often the 
whole day on his knees swinging a pick 
in a low shaft, at night too tired for 
more than a meal and a sleep—no fun, 
nothing but work and eat and sleep, with 
a growing taste for liquor “to forget it.’ 

Something within drives him west to a 
silver mine. There as a union miner he 
works eight hours a day, for $4—one- 
third less work, four times more pay. The 
sun shines on him every morning and 
every afternoon, instead of Sunday only. 
He has leisure and money. He learns to 
play ball, a man grown, for the first 
time. He reads hungrily everything he 
can lay his hands on. He is active in 
his union. But he does not join a church, 
for Herbert Spencer and other over- 
rich fare in his reading have given him 
a young thinker’s scorn of this Christ 
he has never seen and the other fellows 
do not know or talk about. 

At the first flash of the news from the 
North he, a skilled miner, is off for the 
Klondike, where he makes good. Storm- 
bound in a Roman Catholic mission on 
the Yukon, he spends two days with 
a priest, close-bound in a hut, before 
an open fire. There they talk, hour 
on hour. As they get down to the 
deeper things, Robins parading his un- 
belief, he sees as the fires flares up a 
something in the priest’s face he has 
never seen before. This, he thinks, must 
be that peace of God which passeth all 
understanding, which he has read about, 
and it makes a fleeting impression on 
him. 

A little later, alone and lost and 
drowsy from the cold that has almost 
overcome him, he looks ahead to see a 
white cross standing out against the sky. 
It is sure proof to him that he has lost 
his grip, is seeing things that do not ex- 
ist, is ripe for freezing. Stumbling for- 
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ward on his snow-shoes, with eyes 
closed to shut out the imaginary sign of 
men in a pass where men have never 
been, he comes up hard against some- 
thing. It is the cross. And it really is 
a cross, over a trapper’s grave—two trees 
lashed together and all white with frost 
crystals. Men have been here before 
and have got out. It puts new courage 
into him, and he gets out. 

A little later he reads the gospels, and 
confesses Christ. He is the hardest 
worker of all in organizing a mission 
and the miners elect him their minister. 
It is just a plainselection ima) spare 
democracy—a town meeting of religion. 

This St. Bernard’s Congregational 
church at Nome goes well, but Robins 
is stricken with typhoid fever and is sent 
out to the States to die. Months after- 
ward, when his strength returns, he 
starts to work again in Graham Taylor’s 
church and social settlement, the Chicago 
Commons. So for a time the miner- 
preacher becomes settlement worker. But 
he wants even more of the common life 
than this, and later, married, he sets up 
a home in an ordinary flat in an ordinary 
tenement of the district. 

What he has accomplished there is 
another story to be told in another issue 
of THe Survey. He was for a period 
superintendent of the Municipal Lodg- 
ing House, with the hang of all the 
seasonal trades of the Middle West 
hard-won by working at them himself, 
and a personal acquaintance with 45,000 
homeless men and boys; he has been a 
member of the Board of Education; he 
helped clean the streets and inspect the 
milk and organize unions and break the 
gang—and for seven years the Seven- 
teenth Ward of Chicago has sent clean 
men to the City Hall. 

Robins’s comment on it all to the min- 
isters of Hartford was that he hasn't 
much faith in things that cannot be ac- 
complished by common men—‘“plain, 
common or garden variety of men, like 
you and me.” And this, in speaking of 
the fact that he lives now by dividends 
and not by labor—he came home from 
the Klondike with a small fortune, clean 
money, gold dug out of the earth with 
his own hands: “I believe—I know— 
that if I fail to do everything in my 
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power to bring pure milk and health and 
a fair chance to the littlest and poorest 
child of the tenements, right then and 
there, on the West Side of Chicago, I 
am crucifying Christ again.” 

Well, it’s a breathless and soul-search- 
. Ing experience to hear him tell it. All 
of his meetings begin with prayer and 
close with silence followed by applause 
and sometimes cheers. 

“The trouble with Robins,” said the 
ministers of Chicago—those who heard 
of him—‘‘is that he is preaching without 
a license.” 

“The trouble with Robins,” said the 
labor leaders, “is that he’s preaching all 
the time he’s talking labor.” 

“The trouble with Robins,” said the 
politicians, “is that he’s preaching all 
the time he’s talking politics.” 

The vote is unanimous. Again he is 
elected to the ministry. 

So much for the man. There is space 
here for only a few bits of his message, 
which will be published later in his 
own words. Social service in the 
church, he says, has three watchwords. 
First, co-operation—not organic unity, 
but co-operation for service. Second, 
investigation—to find the facts, the work 
of the social surveyor. Third, public- 
ity—daring to take the methods and to 
pay the price of community education so 
as to carry along with you not a few of 
the elect but the whole community. 

But underneath this, which is a mat- 
ter of method, is the real message in his 
rooted conviction that the most pressing 
problem of our times is the problem of 
democracy in industry, and this problem 
lies close to men and religion. “It is in- 
conceivable that a feudal workship shall 
continue to exist side by side with a free 
church and a free state.” A great tide of 
democracy—in industry—is sweeping 
over the whole world. As it begins to 
find itself, here and there, it thrusts 
aside all feudal concessions—profit- 
sharing, welfare work, shorter hours, 
the very best of conditions—everything 
which has not come of its own effort. 
The conditions of employment in a trade 
agreement worked out democratically 
around a table by employer and men will 
stand. None other will. The sweep of 
the thing is irresistible, world-wide, 
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growing every day. The old vertical 
lines of social division—by income, pro- 
fession, family—are gone. The new line 
is horizontal. Above it are all those who 
live by dividends, and below it are all 
those who live by labor. Already it is 
more than a line—it is a crack, a cleav- 
age. “And I tell you,’ Robins told 
Hartford, “that unless that cleav- 
age is bridged in the next ten years it 
never will be bridged in our time.” And 
again: “You must have either trade 
agreements or socialism. If you dam 
up the democratic movement it will 
break out in strange ways and perhaps 
attack not only interest and rents and 
profits but some of the greatest things 
of our civilization.” 

Many employers, he tells them, who 
oppose trade agreements are moved by 
the strongest and most honest convic- 
tions. So with those who opposed po- 
litical freedom. Employers believe that 
to let labor have a hand in directing in- 
dustry—‘‘What, let those men run my 
business ?”—would be the end of all so- 
cial order. So said the Tories when it 
was proposed to give the vote to com- 
mon men. Religious and political free- 
dom had to be fought for through long 
and bitter wars. The organizers of Pro- 
testantism were accused in their day of 
as high crimes as the organizers of labor 
—murder, arson, treason. 

He sets forth the other factors in the 


industrial cleavage—our modern pro- 
duction for profit more than for 
use; the end of the western fron- 


tier which was a social safety-valve 
for the cities; absentee capitalism, the 
employer no longer knowing his men; 
women in industry, complicating every 
situation; immigration; casual labor 
with its hundreds of thousands of u1- 
employed and half employed. But of 
all these forces the surge of democracy 
is chief. 

Mutual understanding by capital and 
iapor is the only way out—and it is a 
real way out, Robins holds. Both have 
much to learn and to give. Speaking at 
a business men’s luncheon he said: “The 
business man who gives a bribe is the 
same enemy of us all as the working- 
man who thinks he can’t do business 
without a bomb.” They took it, these 
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Hartford men, not with the enthusiasm 
of Topeka and Kansas City, but with 
evident interest, salting it away to think 
about, after the manner of all good New 
Englanders. A month hence he will say 
it in Los Angeles. 

And it is in promoting this common 
understanding that the church can serve 
men and work out her mission and her 
destiny. “Before the first century,’ 
says Robins, “the question was, Js there 
any God, is there any force, that can 
save men in the midst of a perishing 
civilization? Jesus Christ and _ his 
disciples answered that in a glori- 
ous affirmative. No man who knows 
anything about the history of West- 
ern civilization can doubt that Christ 
can save men. The question today 
is, Is there any power in your God, 
is there any power in our Christ, that 
can save society?” And Robins answers 
yes: “Jesus Christ, as I read his gos- 
pel, would never have been satisfied 
with individual salvation alone, for the 
man redeemed through Him is strong 
enough to redeem his environment—yes, 
to redeem the world.” 

In line with this gospel, what social 
service ought to mean in Hartford was 
brought out in concrete and familiar 
terms at a special meeting for social 
workers, women as well as men. Each 
told in two minutes the chief need of 
Hartford as disclosed by his work. 
There was substantial agreement on 
most points, but enough lively differ- 
ences to show a wholesome open-mind- 
edness. For instance, one speaker de- 
clared that there was no central regis- 
tration bureau for charity cases. The 
secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society at once replied that he had such 
a bureau—has had for twenty-one years. 
The real need, he said, is for more co- 
operation by other agencies in using it. 

Hartford (an old New England city 
of almost 100,000 population) has 
grown slowly and substantially, without 
great spurts of immigration, though the 
Irish came in their time, and the Jews 
and Italians and others of the new folk 
are coming now and crowding thick into 
old homes built for one family each. 
Politically the city stumbles along under 
an old two-chamber aldermanic gov- 
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ernment of sixty men. This has been 
modernized to a degree by unpaid com- 
missions in charge of education, health, 
parks, police, charities, streets, and 
water supply. But commissions alone 
are not enough to safeguard a city, as 
the death rate shows. Hartford stands 
midway in a group of eight cities be- 
tween 90,000 and 100,000 population, 
San Antonio, Lowell, and New Bedford 
having higher death rates (Hartford 
hasn’t their Mexicans nor their big fac- 
tory populations) and Camden, Spring- 
field, Bridgeport, and Reading having 
lower. 

“Why is your infant death rate so 
high?” asked Robins. No one seemed 
to know. They are sure their water 
is pure. They are beginning to be 
apprehensive of their tenements. They 
believe the milk supply is good. 
But right there the keen-eyed young 
woman who is investigating housing 
conditions for the women’s Civic Club 
had evidence to show that retail 
milk dealers employ boys to wash 
their bottles before school begins in the 
morning, with all a schooboy’s usual 
thoroughness at such tasks. This in- 
vestigator and the head of the Visiting 
Nurse Association offered testimony, 
too, as to garbage standing in the streets 
a week in some parts of town. 

This question of health and death 
rates came up at several meetings and 
Robins took pains to leave it rankling 
in as many minds as possible. His pur- 
pose is to ask questions, not to answer 
them. 

Hartford has good schools, with an 
unusual number of children going on up 
to high school and to college. It has a 
park system with playgrounds and other 
social features known all over the coun- 
try. But it needs recreation centers, 
particularly in winter when the play- 
grounds close, and it needs trade train- 
ing in its schools. It has two tubercu- 
losis sanatoria and an open-air school. It 
has a charity organization society and a 
number of old, well-established relief 
societies (at least one of which makes 
its chief task the giving out of hand- 
sewing for the women of the poor to do 
at home) and it still gives public out- 
door relief. It has hospitals, a tubercu- 
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losis committee, city and state consum- 
ers’ leagues, a juvenile commission, a 
dispensary, a good substitute for a juve- 
nile court (children’s cases heard 
privately in the judge’s chambers), a 
social workers’ club, a municipal art so- 
ciety, a very active Federation of 
Churches—machinery all of it for effect- 
tve social service. 

Hartford has at least one problem 
peculiar to Hartford. It issues licenses 
to sell newspapers to children between 
the ages of ten and fourteen years, with- 
out regard to sex. It is a good bit of a 
shock to the stranger within her gates 
to see little girls of ten selling papers 
after dark, with legal sanction, and in 
a community with a New Engand con- 
science. There’s no doubt the conscience 
is there, but the news-girls of Hartford 
are almost an institution. Girls have 
‘been on the streets for twenty years. 

There is not an acute labor situation 
in Hartford. It is a city of diversified 
industries, comparatively small, without 
the pressure which comes in a cotton or 
a steel town. The open shop is general, 
with a core of well organized unions in 
the skilled trades numbering about 5,000 
men. Some ill-feeling came from bring- 
ing in strike-breakers during a small 
garment strike, an echo from New York. 
And this was increased by a suit for 
damages brought by employers in such 
wise that for months it has tied up the 
individual savings-bank accounts of the 
members of the union. Workingmen 
chafe under the lop-sided administration 
of the old blue laws. They cite the case 
of a poor man caught mending his fence 
on a Sunday who was arrested and 
fined, while a factory in which forty-five 
men and women worked all that same 
Sunday was overlooked. The law works 
similarly in regard to amusements. Au- 
tomobiles may run, but band concerts in 
the parks must not break the quiet of 
the Sabbath. 

Workingmen feel that they have 
little voice in government under the 
Connecticut system of representation 
by boroughs without regard to popula- 
tion. Hartford has the same number of 
state representatives as any rural bor- 
eugh, and the votes of her 5,000 union 
-men count for no more ‘than, let us say, 
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those of the grocery clerks of Tubbses’ 
Corners. 


_ Robins’s prescription for Hartford was 
in the form of a list of definite, practical 
steps—a program of social service: 


SOCIAL SERVICE FOR HARTFORD 


RPCOMMENDATIONS OF THH MBN AND RBE- 
LIGION TEAM. 

CoMBINED SociaL SURVEY AND CITY PLAN 
PROGRAM FOR GREATER HARTFORD. 

A voluntary tenement house commission 
to co-operate with board of health and city 
administration in enforcement of existing 
laws and development of both legal power 
and administrative efficiency in protecting 
the homes of the people against unsanitary 
conditions. 

Immediate co-operation of all public-spir- 
ited citizens to secure adequate financial 
provision in the next city budget for sys- 
tematic annual inspection and report upon 
all tenements. Inspection only after com- 
plaint is practically no inspection. 

Publication and distribution of report 
upon housing conditions recently made un- 
der direction of the Civic League. 

Co-operation with the city administration 
in investigation of the social evil in Hart- 
ford and adequate provision for publicity of 
constructive proposals that may be deter- 
mined upon knowledge of the facts. 

Adequate provision under competent ad- 
ministration for homeless men and boys 
with free employment bureau, and co-opera- 
tion with workhouse and state farm. 

Social centers in public -schools under 
competent direction. Public baths. Regu- 
lation of dance halls and public juvenile 
amusements. 

More playgrounds under competent super- 
vision. 


Adequate provision for industrial or voca- 
tional training in the public school system. 
Study of the Munich system recommended. 


Co-operation between school committee 
and visiting nurses’ association to provide 
school nurses where needed in the public 
schools. 2 

Legislation to provide adequate workmen’s 
compensation for industrial injuries. 

Development and enfonrcement of child 
labor legislation. 

Legislation to provide bureau of fmmi- 
gration and protection for savings, employ- 
ment of aliens, and for state farm for con- 
firmed delinquents. 

Co-operation with and development of the 
joint registration bureau as a clearing house 
for all social service agencies. 

Require uniform accounting, semi-annual 
audit, and uniform case records of all soctal 
service agencies supported by public con- 
tributions. 

A directory of all social service agencies. 

A central administration building for all 
social service and charitable agencies. 

A social service publicity committee. 

Special investigation of the cost of living 
in Hartford and determination of minimum 
wage standards. 

Special investigation of street trades, 
and co-operation to prevent the necessity 
for girls engaging in this hazardous occu- 
pation. 

Special investigation of the soctal cost of 
the saloon, and provision of public comfort 
stations, social centers, and other substi- 
tutes for the social functions misused by 
the liquor traffic interests. 

Organization of visitation parties from 
the local churches to various municipal 
and private social service agencies, thus 
promoting an intelligent public interest and {| 
sense of public responsibility, and aiding in | 
getting volunteer workers for social service. | 
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In placing a social survey first he fol- 
lowed a deliberate plan which he has 
left in every city visited by his team. 
For he holds that until we know the 
near-to facts of our complex civilization 
we can do nothing but rush here and 
there at each new alarm from each new 
problem, half-entrenched and_ wholly 
threatening before we see it. 

A good bit of social stock-taking is 
already under way in Hartford—the 
housing investigation, a vice commis- 
sion, and a state industrial commission. 
The last named is making a thorough 
study of wages as well as conditions of 
employment and is expected to make a 
report that, in substance if not in form, 
will make toward determining a mini- 
mum wage. 

The vice commission came in a curious 
way. A resident of Hartford brought 
charges of accepting a bribe against a 
federal detective. Testimony in the trial 
which followed suddenly showed that 
the Hartford man was not only the 
keeper of a disorderly house, but was 
known to the federal authorities as a 
white slaver. Hartford thus held one 
line in the net the government white 
slave prosecutions are weaving. That 
was bad enough, but when the man tes- 
tified that while the government’s activ- 
ity made it impossible for him to get 
women from New York any longer he 
“could get all the girls he wanted from 
Connecticut” the whole city cried out. 
The mayor shut every brothel, with the 
formal approval of the Federation of 
Churches, the Central Labor Union, and 
the Equal Suffrage League. At their 
request he announced he would appoint 
a vice commission of fifteen members, 
and excitement died down somewhat. 
Then came proposals of a segregated 
district, and a statement against it sign- 
ed by twenty-eight leading physicians 
which only the Post among Hartford 
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papers had the courage to print. That 
aroused the Equal Suffrage League to a 
new effort, and under its auspices a mass 
meeting was addressed by men who have 
led in New York and in Congress in 
the campaign against organized white 
slavery. 

So much for Men and Religion week. 

Will it last? 

Will there be permanent results? 

That, says Robins, is up to Hartford. 
You can’t do the world’s work nor re- 
form society from New York. 

Hartford has the means for its own 
social salvation. It is said to have the 
greatest per capita wealth of any city 
in the country, barring only a few 
“millionaire suburbs” of New York. It 
has the will to bear its own load—witness 
how, through its great insurance com- 
panies, it stood up to a great body blow 
and paid its San Francisco losses into 
the millions. 

Where it has fallen down has been 
because of lack of mutual understand- 
ing among men. Many a man in 
many a walk of life in Hartford be- 
lieves today that a long stride towards 
that understanding of one another’s 
needs was taken during Men and Re- 
ligion week. Robins put it aptly for a 
fire insurance city. “The test of the 
greater Hartford that is to be is the care 
it has for the smallest, weakest child, 
from the poorest family in its worst ten- 
ement,” he said. “The time is coming 
when any little child forced to live in a 
tenement, to drink bad milk, to go to 
work too early, to face an evil life be- 
fore it is old enough to choose between 
good and evil—when such a thing will 
sound a call like a fire bell, and a united 
church and a united society—every one 
of us—will throw off his coat and run to 
the rescue of that child as we run now 
tOwastivex. 
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RELIGION IN SOCIAL ACTION 


V 


CHANGING CONDITIONS OF A WORKING FAITH 
GRAHAM TAYLOR‘: 


It is well to pause and poise one’s 
thought in turning from the experience 
of religion as a personal possession to- 
ward the necessity to apply it to the re- 
lationships and conditions of human life. 
For there is danger of parting asunder 
what God has put together, of making 
antagonistic to each other and mutually 
exclusive the elements which constitute 
the same life and which are inextricably 
identified in every human being. 

If life and religion are alike in being 
made up of our relationships to God and 
fellow men; if the human factors in- 
volved in the problem of applying the 
divine ideals and forces of religion to 
every life must be reckoned with; if per- 
sonality itself must be recognized as a so- 
cial product, as well as a social force; 
then a religion of right-relationship to 
fellow men and Father God is the only 
religion we can live by or work with. 
In this very way God constituted both 
human life and religion itself, according 
to the Scriptures. 

If this is true, then it follows that the 
emphasis upon the human elements in- 
herent both in life and religion is no 
less religious, spiritual, and divine. For 
God himself has not only constituted 
human life in that way, but Christ him- 
self declares “on these two command- 
ments hang all the law and_ the 
prophets.” The first of course is first— 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength.” But it implies a second, and 
“the second is, this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” On these two to- 
gether, not on either one of them apart, 
all religion hangs. 


TRYING TO LIVE ON TWO LEVELS 

And yet there are poor souls, perhaps 
the most of us, who are trying to be re- 
ligious on one of these lines alone, try- 
ing to be religious individually while col- 
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lectively we are pagan; trying to live an 
individual Christian life, while our own 
and others’ relationships in business and 
pleasure, in society and politics, ignore 
Christian exactions and ideals, wholly 
or in such large part that our collective 
life is essentially heathen. This awful 
dualism is the ethical tragedy of the 
age. In the vain attempt to live our life 
on two levels we lose it on both. Our 
relationships to God our Father are not 
“saved” if the relations in which we are 
living with his children, our fellowmen, 
are “lost.” No more is our social life 
sound if it is lived only manward and 
not Godward. Each of us lives one life, 
not two. There are indeed two tenden- 
cies in each life, but one of them is the 
main stream and the other is only the 
eddy. In the seventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, that greatest and 
last analysis of an individual human life, 
St. Paul, indeed, shows us two laws 
struggling for the mastery of the one 
life, the “law of sin” and the “law of 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” But 
throughout the ebb and flow of the des- 
perate struggle, above and beneath the 
soul’s cry of despair and defeat, or of 
triumph and victory, he shows the “I 
myself” to be living one life after all, 
dominated by either one or the other of 
these two laws. 


DR. JEKYLL-MR. HYDE IN A CONVICT’S LIFE 

So Robert Louis Stevenson’s weird 
tale of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde tells the 
story of only one man, not two. In 
effect it powerfully dramatized this sev- 
enth chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. For however much there may 
seem to be two men in one, the man of 
the story is really only the one or the 
other of these two characters at one and 
the same time. When he is the better 
Dr. Jekyll, he is not the worse Mr. 


Hyde. When he is the worse Mr. Hyde, 
he is not the better Dr. Jekyll. One of 
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St. Paul’s “two laws’ dominates the 
other, as Stevenson’s hero is dominated 
by the human spirit of a Jekyll or by 
the fiendish spirit of a Hyde. 

When a discharged convict confided 
to the writer that he himself was these 
two characters, as he had seen them 
acted on the stage of a theater, he was 
asked whether he had ever been both 
of them at once. “No,” he confessed, “T 
have been Mr. Hyde most of the time 
and Dr. Jekyll some of the time. But 
as I know that the bad man Hyde is 
holding down the good man Jekyll in 
me, I have come to you to help turn me 
over.” And then he wistfully asked, as 
though trying to recover some lost 
charm from a dream, “Isn’t there some- 
thing in the Bible, promising rest to a 
fellow who is tired of himself?” Back 
to him came the promise, “Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. For my yoke 
is easy and my burden is light.” Then 
he murmured, as though talking to him- 
self, as he had in the solitude of prison 
life, “That’s it. I learned it when a lit- 
tle boy in Sunday-school and often tried 
to remember and repeat it in my cell, 
but I never knew it meant me until 
now.” 

To be “saved” this man had to learn 
to live one life, and no longer try to live 
two lives. And his outer life had to be 
made one with his inner life. In order 
not “to be conformed to this world” in 
which he had been living the evil life, 
his “world” had to be made conformable 
to his new life, or it would have perish- 
ed at the birth. To be “transformed by 
the renewing of his mind” involved all 
the help he could get from Father God 
and brother men to conform the little 
world in which he had lived to the new 
life he was living. And at the transfor- 
mation, as long as it went on in both its 
lines together, men wondered as they 
did at Pentecost. 


RELIGION DE-HUMANIZED, THEN REJECTED 


Somehow we must realize in ourselves 
and in all the world more of that unity 
of life this side of the judgment-bar, if 
our souls are to stand the single test of 
that last assize, or men are to continue 
to believe in religion as the power to 
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save them in that last great day and in 
every day through which they approach: 
it. Many men, seemingly furthest 
away from religion, and consciously to: 
themselves anti-religious, are found to 
relate religion little or not at all with 
their own human lives and relationships. 
Almost to the last man, a group of rad- 
ical working men in Chicago insisted 
that religion was something superim- 
posed by an arbitrary divine authority ;. 
or, if they did not recognize divine au- 
thority at all, that it is something super- 
imposed by a small class of people upon 
the mass of people, who are held up to 
reprobation or ostracism if they do not 
conform to the creeds and church insti- 
tutions of the other class. When told 
that every man of them had a religion 
of his own, if he did not accept that of 
Christianity or Judaism; that his relig- 
ion consisted of his own ideals of his: 
relationship to God and fellow men, if 
he did not accept Christ’s ideal of these 
relationships, they cried out against any 
such reasonable definition of religion as 
unhistorical and never realized. “That 
has never been the religion which the 
Church has taught or practised in alf 
the world,” was their rejoinder. 

“However that may be admitted or 
denied, nevertheless,” it was claimed, 
“this is the ideal of religion taught by 
the Bible and practised by its truest be- 
lievers. Creeds and churches, sermons 
and services, rituals of worship and’ 
rules of life impress and express relig- 
ion more or less. But religion itself is 
relationship. The relationship which 
each one of us actually has to God as 
Father, and to fellow men as brothers, 
is all the religion that any one really has, 
although the more of it that he aspires 
to constitutes no small or unreal part of 
his religious faith and hope.” This hu- 
manized definition of religion so over- 
came their objection that some of these 
very men offered to organize and join 
a church, “if it could be called by an- 
other name.” 


ONE LIFE-ONE RELIGION THE FINAL TEST 

At Christ’s judgment-bar, if not be- 
fore, we will be confronted by the single 
supreme test of one life, one religion. 
There the only religion that stands the 
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final test is one that covers the whole 
life and all its relationships. There will 
be found such “unity of faith and knowl- 
edge of the Son of God” that there will 
be no distinction between the individual 
and the social, the secular and the relig- 
ious, the physical and the spiritual, the 
human and the divine, in either life or 
religion. There it will be no excuse to 
say that you did not know it was relig- 
ious to feed the hungry, give drink to 
the thirsty, take the stranger in, clothe 
the naked, visit the sick, and come unto 
the prisoner. Nevertheless the Savior- 
Judge will say, “Inasmuch as ye did it 
not unto one of these least, ye did it not 
unto me.” For so identified is he with 
each one of us, 

So near is glory to our dust, so close is God 
to man, : 
that the Son of Man from his judgment 
throne does not recognize anything to be 
divine that is not human, does not ac- 
knowledge anything as done to him 
which is denied to his brother men, does 
not welcome to his presence those 
claiming relationship to him who ignore 
or deny their relations with the least and 
the lowliest, with each and all of woman 
born. Indeed, “the righteous” seem to 
be the more welcome from the fact that 
when rewarded for doing unto their 
brethren what Christ would have had 
them do unto him, they answered him 
saying “Lord, when saw we thee hungry 
and fed thee, or athirst, and gave thee 
drink? And when saw we thee a 
stranger, and took thee in? or naked 
and clothed thee? And when saw we 
thee sick, or in prison, and came unto 
thee?” Just because they did it only for 
the sake of their brethren themselves, 
the Christ-Judge seems the better pleas- 
ed to take it as done unto himself. God 
Almighty thus identifies himself with 
every human being, and if you and I do 
not, we are not God-like, we are not yet 
restored to the likeness of the image of 
our Father in heaven in which he made 
us to be manlike. We cannot be like 
him until “we see him as he is.” 
EMPHASIS SHIFTS BUT WEIGHS AS MUCH 


This religion of relationship is surely 
if slowly being attained and never more 
genuinely and rapidly than now. There 
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is a shift of emphasis in the appeal of 
both evangelism and nurture which 
aligns religion far more closely with the 
social consciousness of the age. The 
“soul” that is saved is not now said to 
be any part of the person, not even the 
highest and best part of us, but it is 
nothing less than the whole self, all we 
are or may become, the man, the woman, 
the child. The emphasis which used to 
be so exclusively placed upon the future 
life has shifted a more proportionate 
part of its weight to the salvation of the 
present life. Passive submission to the 
“divine decrees,” which used to paralyze 
effort and classify the very race into the . 
“elect” and the “reprobate,” has been 
happily supplemented, if not superseded, 
by practical endeavor to change those 
human conditions which are antecedent 
to and surround every human life and 
which make so mightily to shape its des- 
tiny. The whole life of the individual 
and the race, to be saved and built up in 
the fullness of Christ, is the Holy Grail 
for which modern Christianity is in 
quest. To what salvation saves has 
fairer emphasis, even if it be somewhat 
at the expense of the emphasis which 
should. be laid upon what it delivers us 
from. Sin is less considered abstractly, 
apart from the person sinning, and is 
more closely brought to bear upon turn- 
ing the self from sin. Righteousness is 
more than “imputed” and stops not 
short of righting the relations of each 
one of us to God and one’s fellows. The 
humanity of Christ has come to be one 
of the most convincing proofs of his 
divinity. For as we see him to be so 
much more of a man than any of us © 
ever have been, we are led to, think him 
to be more than man. This shift™in the 
weight of Christian emphasis is surely 
taking place. But the emphasis as sure- 
ly weighs as much as ever, and perhaps 
even more to the modern mind. 


BURDEN OF SOULS BORNE IN MORE WAYS 


The old “burden of souls” is on the 
heart and conscience as much, if not 
more, than ever. But we have our own 
ways of bearing it in this day and gener- 
ation. Our present recognition and as- 
sumption of this old burden are coming 
to be more diversified, spontaneous, scat- 
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tered, and perhaps more real for being 
less conventional and less exclusively 
ecclesiastical in their expression. It 
may seem, therefore, that breadth in 
evangelism makes it less intense, concen- 
trated, impressive, and therefore yields 
fewer tangible results. Yet more peo- 
ple really care more for their fellow men 
than ever before, and show it in a 
greater variety of practical ways. 

Of a distinguished public-spirited cit- 
izen of London, who is neither a min- 
ister nor an evangelist, one of England’s 
greatest and most evangelistic prelates 
said, ‘““He really cares more for his fel- 
low men than any one I have ever 
known.” In so saying Cardinal Man- 
ning not only gave noteworthy and de- 
served attestation to one of the fore- 
most Protestant laymen of the world, 
but he emphasized the modern expres- 
sion of the burden for souls. This in- 
creased care for one another is evidence 
of a growing religious consciousness. 
Being a Christian is to become more con- 
scious of God and fellow man, and less 
self-conscious. That is Christ’s way of 
begetting in each one of us the conscious- 
ness of our better, broader, higher, di- 
viner selfhood. It is the way in which 
he hands back to the one who gives him- 
self away in the service of God and his 
fellow men a self better worth the sav- 
ing, because it is more to God and oth- 
ers, and does more for the world and 
the Kingdom. Religion manifests its 
hold and growth upon the present peo- 
ple by making us more fully conscious 
of each other’s existence. We are more 
than “souls” to each other, we are 
selves. We care for each other, not as 
va case,’ but as a man, a woman, a 
child; as families, partners, schoolmates 
and shopmates, neighbors and fellow cit- 
izens. The burden of the soul has be- 
come the burden for the whole self, in 
all its relationships. To be consistent in 
claiming to love souls and to try to save 
them, more and more of us profoundly 
feel it to be incumbent upon us to care 
for the life and limb, the livelihood and 
standard of living, the health, and well- 
being, the growth and the happiness of 
our fellows. 
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ADJUSTMENT TO CHANGE LAW OF ALL LIFE 


This shift in emphasis is indicative 
both of a stern necessity and of the per- 
sistence of religious life in adjusting it- 
self to changed conditions. To mani- 
fest and transmit the life of God through 
the lives of men is the problem of relig- 
ion in this and every age. Time tests 
the faith by its capacity to adjust its 
vital spirit to the evolving form of 
life, its permanent principles to the 
changing modes of living, its eternal life 
to mortal lives. Adjustment to chang- 
ing conditions is a necessity to which 
life must conform, or cease to exist. 
This is the inexorable law of all life, to 
which the spiritual life is no exception. 
No soul, no church is exempt from it. 
Physically, intellectually, socially, spirit- 
ually we must change or die. This stern 
necessity to readjust faith to the chang- 
ing conditions of life is the tragedy of 
personal experience as it is the test of 
religions and churches. But it is also 
the attestation of the religious faith and 
life that they can stand the test. Trying 
as the transitions are and sympathetic as 
we should be with those who are suffer- 
ing their way through them, there is 
really more in them to reassure than to 
disturb us. Would we not have valid 
ground for deep doubt as to whether 
our religious faith, life, and institutions 
were God-made if they only, of all 
things which God made, did not and 
could not change? Should not the shift- 
ing scenes and trying transactions 
through which not only we, but all oth- 
ers who have preceded us, have been 
obliged to pass be to us what those of 
our Master’s days on earth were to him 
—only the unfolding of the Father’s 
purpose, the signal to take the next step 
forward in the progress of his great 
plan for our life and work, the call to 
change our method of procedure in em- 
ploying the differing means now neces- 
sary to achieve the same unchanging 
ends? 

CRISIS OF CHANGING CONDITIONS 


Through no greater test and transition 
has the life of God in the souls of men 
passed than in the adjustment it is now 
making to the human lives now living 
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and working under the most rapid and 
radical changes ever experienced in the 
history of the race. Who that is at 
work can fail to recognize these changes? 
They are altering the face of the very 
earth, are requiring us to use radically 
different methods of maintaining our 
own existence, are irresistibly relating us 
to each other so that we can less and less 
live apart, and are shifting our inner- 
most points of view from which we look 
out upon the world and up to God. 
Thus in the inner life of our thought 
and feeling the natural and supernatural 
are being brought nearer together than 
ever before, though rendered no less dis- 
tinct, by the approach of modern science 
and the philosophy and experience of 
religion toward each other. The mate- 
rial and the spiritual, and our own body 
and soul, are more identified in the 
unity of our thought by the insight into 
our selves which modern psychology 
gives us. The individual and the race 
are coming to be more inseparable in our 
consciousness of both sin and salvation. 
God’s world and the kingdom of the 
Father are beginning to intersphere in 
our thought and work, as they do in the 
Word itself; and the Church can less 
and less hold aloof from either. More 
and more the letter killeth, more and 
more it is only the spirit that maketh 
alive. In our interpretation of the 
Scriptures, by the light of our better 
knowledge of antiquity, the Bible is be- 
coming more human, but all the more 
divine for that. Evidences of the divin- 
ity of Christ grow with increasing recog- 
nition of his humanity. The reality of 
the Christian experience promises to be 
more pronounced as we gain more ac- 
curate psychological knowledge of the 
ways of God’s Spirit in a human soul. 
Child study and the psychology of the 
child-mind, by teaching us how “this 
little child receives,’ is enabling us to 
manifest the divine life at each period 
of the child’s growth, so that the grow- 
ing boy and girl can really see and handle 
the Word of life. Scientific insight into 
the choices of the human will emphasizes 
more strongly than ever the essential 
reasonableness and necessity of the .le- 
gitimate evangelistic appeal, while at the 
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same time helping us to discriminate be- 
tween what is sensuous and _ spiritual, 
temporary and permanent, superficial and 
real, meretricious and valuable in evan- 
gelistic method and result. 

In the outer world the transition from 
an agricultural to a commercial age; 
from rural to urban conditions of life; 
from working for a living alone or with 
a few, to working together with large 
groups in complicated processes of pro- 
duction; from sharing a national life 
with people of our own language and 
race to living and working in great in- 
ternational and cosmopolitan populations 
—this transition is the greatest change 
through which the institutions of civil- 
ization and religion have ever passed. 


MARCHING ORDERS IN CHANGES OF OUR TIMES 

But here again in these mighty changes 
we should see only the Master’s marehing 
orders to his people, the mandate of the 
living Lord which his living Church need 
not fear to obey. They are his com- 
mands only to apply the Gospel’s age- 
long, time-tested, saving truths so much 
further as to bring the whole of a human 
life under their sway and the whole 
world into the Kingdom. As truly as 
the individual “must be born again,” so 
surely is it the function of the Church to 
give every human life a better chance to 
be born right the first time, by improv- 
ing the hereditary and environing condi- 
tions of birth and life. Regeneration is 
as necessary for the community as for 
the soul, if either or both are to be fully 
saved. More and more men need.-to be 
convicted of and turned away from their 
social, industrial, and political sins, in 
order to be made conscious of and peni- 
tent for their personal sins. The “eross” 
loses most of its demand and meaning in 
modern life, unless, in addition to the 
individual self-sacrifice and vicarious 
suffering for others for which it now 
stands, it also comes to be a cross of in- 
dustrial, political, social, civic, and eco- 
nomic self-denial. The intercession and 
mediation of Christ fail to be fully ap- 
plied unless his followers intercede be- 
tween brethren at strife and mediate 
peace in the fratricidal wars which shame 
the industrial and national life of Chris- 
tendom. 
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SOCIAL EMPHASIS NOT NEW NOR SEPARATE 


This social emphasis in religious feel- 
ing and work is not new. It is as old 
as the second table of the law from 
Sinai, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” It is as Christian as the law 
of neighbor love and that rudiment of all 
Christian ethics, Christ’s golden rule. It 
is not a substitute for, or anything that 
is preferred to, the emphasis upon the 
individual life. You are not. shut up to 
choose whether to work for the indi- 
vidual or for the improvement of social 
conditions. ‘Work for the soul to make 
aman good?” Surely. “And that good 
man makes his surroundings better?” 
That is true, but it is only the half truth. 
For better surroundings help to make 
men good. That is the other half of 
the whole truth. You cannot work for 
one without working for the other. The 
surest way to accomplish either one is 
to work at the same time for the other. 
We have kept these essential parts of 
the same work too far and too long apart. 
Both ends of this same line should be 
worked together and at once. That is 
the only way to save the soul and to 
save the world too. For the world is 
only the relationship of all souls. But 
it takes more and more of a saved world 
to save a single soul. 

The social emphasis, therefore, is per- 
sonal. Individual emphasis, therefore, 
is social. Taken together their emphasis 
in religion is no less reformatory for 
being all the more formative. It is good 
to criticise, but better to construct; good 
to destroy things evil, but better to 
build and plant good things; good to 
know what not to do and be, but better 
to know what to be and do; good to be 
negative, but better to be positive; good 
to deny, but better to affirm; good to re- 
form, but better to form. ‘One forma- 
tory is better than ten thousand reforma- 
tories,’ said Horace Mann, the greatest 
of our pioneer American educators. 
LIFE AND WORK BEFORE THEORY 


It is, moreover, an impressive fact, 
worthy of the most reverent considera- 
tion, that both Judaism and Christianity 
now, as in every other age, have put the 
social emphasis of the religion into life 
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and work, before and always more than, 
‘nto literature and theory. Indeed, the 
social theory and literature of both Syn- 
agogue and Church have always come 
out of their life. No social institutions 
and life have survived which were the 
product of any mere theory. However 
unconsciously to herself, or however un- 
recognized by men, the Church has al- 


ways builded better than they or she 
knew. Her family structure is the 
most indestructible and indispensable 


unit of society. Her Christian Associa- 
tions for young men and young women 
are forming the conditions and relations 
which form their characters and shape 
their destiny. Her educational philan- 
thropies are raising the abject and sub- 
ject classes. Her local households of faith 
have been, and may be again, natural and 
necessary centers of the community, co- 
ordinating and bringing into harmony and 
co-operation all the forces of neighbor- 
hood and national life that make for right- 
eousness and fraternity. Her missionary 
agencies, at home and abroad, are found- 
ing new civilizations. Slowly but surely, 
the social molds for a new manhood are 
being forged and fashioned, and the 
structure of a new heaven and a new 
earth is evolving. Its “Kingdom of the 
Father” is the only center and circum- 
ference of a unity that comprehends the 
material, social, and spiritual interests of 
mankind. The gospel of the Kingdom 
is sociology with God left in it, with the 
Messianic Spirit as the bond of unity, 
with the new birth of the individual for 
the regeneration of society, and the dy- 
namic spirit of religion as the only power 
adequate to fulfill its social ideals. Soci- 
ology may yet be claimed as having de- 
rived its birthright from Judaism and 
Christianity and as the science of “the 
kingdom” which fulfills the covenants of 
promise in both Testaments. 
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TWO STRIKES 


A STRIKE BROUGHT ABOUT BY A BUNDLE 
OF DIRTY LINEN 


MARY BROWN SUMNER 


A strike is in progress in a group of 
New York laundries which has thrown 
into vivid relief the fact that, when all 
is said and done, the man with the bundle 
of dirty linen, impatient, unthinking, de- 
manding it back the day after tomorrow, 
is exercising a heavy and irresponsible 
tyranny over several thousand wage-earn- 
ers in this one city alone. Eighty per 
cent of these wage-earners are women, 
who in the “rough-dry” establishments 
put in a working day with no set limits, 
made up of hours of alternate sweating 
and “swinging,” in an industry thorough- 
ly disorganized by the mad competition 
for the bundle of the man or the house- 
hold in a hurry. Alongside of the man 
with the bundle may be placed as re- 
-sponsible agents for these conditions 
those learned judges of the New York 
Court of Appeals who in 1907 de- 
clared that the clause in the state labor 
law which prohibited night work for 
women was unconstitutional. This de- 
cision practically invalidated the sixty- 
hour law through which the state 
legislature had sought to set a daily and 
weekly standard that would protect wo- 
men from over-work. Since then laws 
prohibiting night labor have been sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of Oregon, 
by the Supreme Court of Illinois—revers- 
ing its adverse decision of fifteen years 
ago—and by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Justice Brewer’s de- 
cision of 1908. In New York, the bun- 
dle and the bench, in unhappy alliance, 
have blocked any efforts toward stand- 
ardization on the part of employers or 
the public. The strike which started 
with the New Year has been an effort 
on the part of the workers themselves 
to do what the law failed to do, as well 
as to standardize the trade in other re- 
spects. Choosing midwinter for its 
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strategic value as the middle of the busy 
season, Local 126 of the International 
Laundry Workers’ Union, situated on 
the upper West Side of Manhattan, sent 
out on December 29 a schedule of de- 
mands to go into effect January 2 in 
about twenty-five wholesale or “rough- 
dry” steam laundries. The employers 
asked for time to consider, but the union 
members, knowing their weakness in 
numbers and fearing that the time asked 
for would be used to fill their places 
with non-union help, refused and sent 
pickets to “pull out” the other workers, 
men and women, organized and unorgan- 
ized, in these establishments. The work- 
ers responded beyond the expectation of 
the union officers and the strike spread 
to other centers of the rough-dry busi- 
ness on the lower East Side, in Brook- 
lyn, Hoboken, Weehawken, and Jersey 
City. In all, probably over three thou- 
sand workers have come out for shorter 
or longer periods. Many of the laun- 
dries were completely tied up the first 
week, about half a dozen settled with 
the union, and the strike has continued 
in the remainder, which have organized 
the Greater New York Wholesale Laun- 
drymen’s Association. The Bureau of 
Mediation and Arbitration of the State 
Department of Labor was appealed to 
by social workers and has exercised its 
power of compulsory investigation? and 
held a hearing on the causes of the 
strike, 

The laundry business of New York 
may for the most part be divided into 

Various partial investigations of the New York 
laundry trade have been made by the Consum- 
ers’ League, the Bureau of Social Research (tan 
intensive study of a group of West Side laundries) 
the State Factory Investigating Commission, and 
the Federal Bureau of Labor. The ‘inside’ stud 
of conditions was that made by Carola Woertshof- 
fer who three summers before her death worked Im 
one laundry. after avother. Some of her facts 
and impressions appear jn Makine Bory Enps 
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three classes: the 5,000 small so-called 
hand-laundries which are scattered in 
every neighborhood of the city; the 
wholesale rough-dry steam laundries 
which work in conjunction with them; 
and, third, the steam laundries which de- 
liver bundles direct to the consumer. The 
Chinese laundries are a genus by them- 
selves, and have nothing to do with the 
strike, save as the American women in 
the trade must compete with the prices 
which the coolies will work for. The 
steam “bundle” laundries are not seri- 
ously involved in the strike. Many of 
them possess large and well equipped 
plants, model from the sanitary point 
of view of both the consumer and 
the worker. These do some “flat work” 
for hotels and-steamship lines as well as 
their “bundle work” for private fami- 
lies. By far the greater part of the 
bundle work is done by team work be- 
tween the hand-laundries and the rough- 
dry plants. “Hand work only” in the 
window of a clean and modest little 
shop showing all the signs of that do- 
mestic system of industry which is now 
fast passing away proves to be a delu- 
sion and a snare. True, the shirt ironer 
stands at his board in the window busily 
at work, and a laundress takes down 
damp clothing hung realistically on a 
‘line to dry, and irons it before the cus- 
tomer’s eyes. But the real work of 
cleansing is done elsewhere. Twice a 
day the rough-drier’s cart draws up and 
collects soiled linen and returns it twenty- 
four hours later. Flat work, collars, and 
cuffs come back washed and ironed, the 
shirts are rough-dried and starched, and 
the family washings are returned damp 
and un-ironed. Out of this work a 
profit must be made for both wholesaler 
and retailer, rents must be paid for 5,000 
small shops, and at the same time the 
finished product must be sold cheap 
enough to the consumer to undercut the 
steam bundle laundries with their mod- 
ern machine equipment. This cheap- 
ness in large part comes out of the 
worker, and it is not without justice 
that the rough-dry establishments are 
called the sweaters of the trade. 
Uncleanness in the product delivered 
to the consumer is a recognized concom- 
itant of sweating and this uncleanness 
is found in this instance in the nets, which 
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are the bags of clothing, weighing any- 
where from ten to forty pounds, sent in 
by the hand laundries. The wholesaler’s 
profit comes out of the shirts and collars, 
which are charged by the piece; and to 
get this custom from the hand laundries 
he handles their nets at cost or below. 
The. muslin bags are dumped unopened 
into the great washing wheels, and 
washed, whatever the weight or number 
of pieces they contain, generally at a flat 
rate of five cents. The ironed contents 
at so much an article is the hand-laun- 
dry’s principal source of profit. The san- 
itary objections to the nets are obvious. 
If they contain white pieces only and are 
not too large and crowded, some safety 
is assured by the sterilizing process used. 
before water is applied, the acids, and 
the ten changes of water, heated to 210 
degrees, used in the two-and-a-half- 
hours’ washing process. Where the nets 
contain colored goods, however—and it 
must be remembered that the nets con- 
tain clothes from different households 
packed together—sterilizing agents can- 
not be applied; warm water only is 
used, and the danger of contagion, or at 
least of the spread of uncleanness or 
vermin, is great. For three years the 
wholesalers and the hand laundry men 
have been fighting over the net sys- 
tem. The wholesalers have attempted 
to cut out colored nets and limit the size 
of white nets, but they have been check- 
mated by hand laundry men who have 
founded cooperative rough-dry plants to 
serve them on their own terms. One of 
the demands of the union has been that 
the weight of nets be limited to ten 
pounds in order to save the washmen 
the strain of lifting large masses of cloth- 
ing, trebled in weight by water. 

The nets are one grievance of one 
group of workers in the rough-dry es- 
tablishments—the .washers. A _ general 
grievance of all groups is unhealthful 
conditions of work. In striking con- 
trast to the plants of the model steam 
bundle laundries, the rough-dry estab- 
lishments usually are to be found in one 
or more floors of an old-fashioned fac- 
tory building of the sort which New 
York is beginning to recognize as fire 
traps. A clear idea of the conditions 
of work as well as the processes can best 
be obtained from a description of one 
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laundry spoken of by the workers as 
average. On the first floor of this build- 
ing were to be found men marking the 
soiled clothes in the receiving room, 
which opens into the wash room where 
the washers and their helpers slop about 
in soapy water and foam several inches 
deep. This water underfoot could easily 
be drawn off by the simple system of 
broad guttering used in the model 
plants. In this room are the washing 
wheels which churn in one direction and 
then reverse, and the rapidly whirling 
automatic extractors or wringers. This 
washing machinery was not hooded, and 
clouds of steam pervade this room and 
escape from it to other parts of the 
laundry.1_ The nets never go above this 
washing floor. 

On the floor above are hot mangles 
at one end, and down the room 
are various starching processes and the 
_hot drying closets through which collars 
and shirts travel very slowly on an end- 
less chain. Flat work goes directly 
from the wringers to the mangle, where 
it is ironed, but shirts and collars have 
to go through many intermediate pro- 
cesses; hence the shapers, the dampners, 
and the starch containers which complete 
“the furniture of the laundry. These 
steps in the work are done by women. 
women. At the other end of the room 
male sorters do up the bundles and roll 
them off on trucks to the elevator. 

The whole laundering process from 
soiled bundle to clean takes only a few 
hours, but a multitude of hands, work- 
ing at top speed. The processes, all 
depending upon heat, are carried on in 
the great barn-like floors of this typical 
building, with its wooden stairways and 
elevators furnishing an excellent flue for 
flames. Windows at each end give in- 
sufficient air and light and no fans or 
hoods for carrying off heat are supplied 
in winter. On a cold day the whole 
room is not overheated, yet in the vicin- 
ity of each machine are zones of intense 
heat. In summer the workers are sup- 


1In one wholesale laundry, otherwise up to the 
average, the stable opened into a basement wash- 
room and the door between was kept constantly 
open. as this and the street door were the only 
means of ventilating the stable. An incidental com- 
mentary on the heat of this washroom is given 
by the fact that the horses have to be removed 
from the stable in the hottest months of the sum- 
mer. 
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plied with ice water and electric fans, 
but is easy to believe the workers’ state- 
ments that heat prostration is common. 
In the course of her laundry experience, 
Carola Woerrishofer told of her sense 
of pleasure at the coolness outside, on 
leaving one laundry on a summer’s day. 
Later she found that the thermometer 
outside stood 96 degrees in the shade! 
Of comforts and conveniences, this aver- 
age laundry offers a partially screened 
off corner with a chair and a nail or so 
for the girls to change their clothes. 

Some establishments have an insuffi- 
cient number of toilets to provide 
separately for men and women. ~ For 
the most part the retiring rooms for 
changing clothes on entering or leaying 
the laundry or for eating lunch are en- 
tirely inadequate. There are not chairs 
enough and in slack periods or lunch 
time it is customary for many of the 
workers to sit on boxes, clothes baskets, 
tables, or even nets of soiled clothes; 
one woman was found sitting on the 
floor eating her lunch, the benches sup- 
plied being already filled. The popular 
impression as to women laundry workers 
is that they are a rather low class of 
employes, and the working conditions 
offered by this type of laundry would 
seem to indicate that the managers have 
acted on) this’ principle. “The tact + 1s, 
however, that the witnesses before the 
arbitrators and the rank and file of 
workers to be seen in the laundries or 
at strike headquarters belied this repu- 
tation. They were quite up to the stan- 
dard of women workers in the other fac- 
tory trades. All nationalities are repre- 
sented, but the Irish-American is pre- 
dominant. But what was noticeable was 
the number of emaciated and overtaxed 
men and women in the thirties and for- 
ties whose appearance at the hearings 
was itself graphic testimony as to these 
conditions of work. It has been those 
workers with experience running back 
five and ten years who have been the 
back-bone of the strike. One of the 
union leaders had all the ear-marks of 
advanced tuberculosis; a starcher who 
testified as to twelve year’s experience 
was anaemic and faded. 

Distance from the windows in the long 
rooms, heat-producing machinery, heat 
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and carbon-dioxide from illuminating gas 
which must be used all day, steam and the 
smell of acids and starch—all these 
things, aggravated by a minimum pro- 
vision of artificial ventilation, or none ie 
all, serve to make the physical conditions 
in the general run of rough-dry laun- 
dries unhealthful. Standing for long 
hours is another unhealthful feature of 
this as of all laundry work. Dr. Rosa 
Liebig in her study of 539 women laun- 
dry workers shows? that all the common 
physical complaints, debility, nausea, 
pains in the legs, flat-foot, slight pelvic 
and abdominal weakness, are easily attrib- 
utable to or aggravated by these causes.” 

Though the workers made bitter com- 
plaints of these unhealthful working 
conditions, the circular letter sent out on 
December 29 made no sanitary demands. 
The demands made were: (a) recogni- 
tion of the union (the stumbling-block 
which has retarded settlements so far) ; 
(b) the limitation of the weight of nets; 
(c) a fifty-four-hour week, to be worked 
out between seven-thirty in the morning 
and six-thirty in the evening, allowing an 
hour’s interval for lunch; and (d) 
a minimum scale of pay to govern the 
different positions in all the laundries. 
While the union was started by a group 
of shirt ironers, its general scheme of 
organization calls for membership of all 
employes in the industry, male. and 
female, working in all processes. The 
following table shows the minimum 
scale struck for and the range of weekly 
wages in the various processes brought 
out at the hearing before the state Bu- 
reau of Arbitration: 


KIND OF WORK 
PRESENT 


WAGHS 
UNION 
MINIMUM 
$20 


WSiSDOTS Feustcnemate 

Ebel pers sc acxties.> 

Markers and 
Sorters 

Drivers 

Mangle girls ... 

Starchers 

Forewomen 


15 


1WCMEN IN THE LAUNDRIES. Report on Con- 
dition of Women and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States, in 19 volumes. Prepared under the 
direction of Charels P. Neill. Vou. IV. 


It is in the more modern and completely 
equipped steam bundle laundries rather than these 
rough-dry establishments that there is danger from 
accidents from machinery, and it is in the steam 
bundle and hand laundries that the serious pelvic 
and abdominal disorders are to be found as a re- 
sult of ironing processes. 
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The current range of pay at every Oc 
cupation is so wide as to indicate an un- 
standardized industry. In the various 
operations around the mangle are to be 
found little girls of fourteen working 
for $4, a mother of forty and her 
daughter of seventeen both earning $5, 
a woman of over forty employed in the 
same place for eight years at $5. Swift- 
ness has something to do with high pay 
on the mangle, but what seems to have 
more than that to do with it is the work- 
er’s need for the job and what she says 
she has been getting at her last place. 
One laundry man who claimed that his 
minimum was $6 explained the presence 
of one worker who was known to be 
receiving $5 by the fact that she had 
told him, on being questioned, that she 
got that amount at her last place and 
he could not be expected to pay more than 
she asked. The low wages paid to some 
forewomen makes the title seem mean- — 
ingless. It is due to the fact that in 
more than one case girls found to be 
competent were taken off the mangle 
and given the more responsible work at 
the same wages. Starching, which is 
the most skilled woman’s work in the 
wholesale laundry, is paid for at a fairly 
high level. Piece starching at long 
hours pays highest of all women’s oc- 
cupations, but this method of work 
means high earnings at the price of ex- 
haustion; and the effort of the union 
is to limit the hours. Some of the 
most determined strikers are piece 
workers earning at the old system as 
high as $20 a week. Among the men, 
the drivers’ range of pay is wide, the 
upper limit given being the amount paid 
two drivers who earned commissions for 
drumming up trade. The washers are 
the best paid, though the upper limit of 
$30 is not common, the ordinary wash- 
er’s pay ranging between $20 and $25. 
The helper, to whom the heavy work of 
lifting the wet nets falls, graduates fre- 
quently into the washer. $16 is rare 
during the helper period. The aim of 
the union scale is to standardize wage 
working day, as many hours as it takes 
to get the work out. Each batch col- 
lected from the hand laundries must be 
returned within twenty-four hours. The 
New York law prescribes sixty hours a 
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week as the maximum for women’s 
work, and ten hours in any one day; but 
it allows extra hours up to twelve for 
not to exceed three days in return for a 
Saturday holiday. Setting aside the 
striker’s testimony entirely, the testi- 
mony before the arbitrators of non-union 
workers now in the laundries showed 
that the part of this law limiting the 
twelve-hour shifts to three days in any 
one week is persistently violated. So is 
the law forbidding night work and more 
than eight hours a day for children un- 
der sixteen. As for the sixty-hour limit, 
there seemed little doubt that this too is 
sometimes violated. The shifting de- 
mands made upon laundry work often 
give a free half or full Saturday, or a 
part of a Monday free, though by no 
means to all workers and by no means 
always or even regularly to any of the 
workers. Long hours after the late 
Monday work begins and long hours 
Tuesday and Friday, with a slight ten- 
dency to let up either Wednesday or 
Thursday in one department of the work 
or another, is what makes up the count 
of working hours in the laundry work- 
er’s life. 
Saturday, as one laundry worker ex- 
pressed it, “I know when I am to get to 
work, but I never know when I am to 
quit.” The extreme hours are shown by 
the statement of one piece starcher that 
her highest earnings ($19.70) were made 
in five days during which she worked 
ninety hours. A male sorter, whose tes- 
timony was borne out by the private 
statement of another in the same line of 
work, stated before the board that on 
Friday he sometimes worked from seven 
o’clock in the morning till six the fol- 
lowing morning, - preparing Sunday’s 
clean linen to be delivered on Saturday. 
rates in all processes and to set a min- 
imum ‘above the sweating limit—$6 a 
week for women, $12 for men. 

In the rough- dry steam laundry the 
workers may be said to put in not so 
many hours a day or so many a week 
but simply, . systematically, on every 
This was due, he said, to the fact that 
the mangle girls did not stop their work 
till midnight. A  washer’s hours on 
Monday are given by an employer as 
from half-past six in the morning to 
nine or ten in the evening. That drivers’ 
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hours are long and viciously spread out 
between daily morning and night col- 
lections was acknowledged by more than 
one employer. Hours were given for in- 
dividual men and women as follows: 
Seventy-five (a sorter); seventy-three 
(a washer); sixty-three (a mangle 
girl) ; sixty-five (worked by a starcher 
within four days). These statements 
count out three-quarters of an hour for 
lunch. Supper time, though required by 
law, is seldom given in the laundries, the 
workers “snatching a bite” at their work. 
In many of the schedules presented at 
the hearings women’s hours kept well up 
to the men’s. Different groups and dif- 
ferent laundries have widely different 
schedules, if schedules they can be 
called, which vary with fluctuating 
business? from week to week. The fol- 
lowing hours for different groups are by 
no means the most extreme statements 


of some of the striking workers: 


ae 
00 
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—12 noon. 
Total 68 hours. 


Fri. 
Saturday rece! 


Total 70 hours. 
pEiyeR 


— 8:00 
—12 m'night. 
— 4:00 ” 


Total 73 hours. 
on GIRL. 


Sat. an “hour or two” or some- 
times free. 


Total 56% hours. 
STARCHER. 


Fri. 
Saturday free. 
Total 68 hours. 


3Laundry work fs, according to the federal re- 
port for some reason not easy to trace, character- 
ized not by rush seasons but by rush weeks In in- 
dividual laundries. 
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From all the totals a deduction for 
unch hours has been made except on 
Saturdays and where Monday work be- 
sins late. One of these schedules v10- 
ates the sixty-hour law for women and 
the twelve-hour limit for over-time. It 
is one of many women’s schedules pre- 
sented at the hearing on the strike that 
violates one or both of these laws. The 
excessive hours for starchers, not infre- 
quenty far into the morning, are spoken 
of again and again by the strikers. All 
the schedules illustrate the pecularities 
of Monday and Saturday hours. The 
following approximation, made by one 
of the workers from memory, shows the 
hours at which those engaged in the dif- 
ferent processes work on Monday in one 
laundry and illustrates further that the 
groups do not at all coincide: 


(WEISGIR  igiale oe-aieoies 5:30 a.m.— 8:00 p.m. 
Markers and Sorters 6:00 a.m.— 8:00 p.m. 
DINE ViGNS: eraviueuvnn seme sncks 8:00 a.m.—11:00 p.m. 
SURO MAGE Soec Gods ce 9:00 a.m.—10:30 p.m. 


Mangle Girls a.m.— 8:30 p.m. 


Not only do groups of workers come 
to work at different times, but they are 
busy and idle at different times during 
the day—all groups waiting at intervals 
for new lots of work to be prepared for 
them. These swinging periods, during 
which the workers can seldom go home 
but simply stand around like idle ma- 
chinery, to be turned on and off at need, 
range in different departments and in 
different weeks from three hours a week 
to three hours a day and are partly in- 
strumental in accounting for the exces- 
sively long hours on some days. Starch- 
ers are especially subject to these de- 
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lays; the long swing between morning 
and night collections is a regular daily 
event for the driver, and the washer is 
also much affected by it. It affects 
somewhat less the mangle girls and 
sorters, but no group—except in cases 
where those on one class of work 
are put during their idle time on another 
class, with no diminution of the total 
hours per day—is entirely unaffected by 
the swing. 

Throughout the study of hours it must 
have been apparent that it is not the in- 
dividual but the work on hand that is 
the determining factor. The workers’ 
leisure is not their own to plan for, in 
the ten months’ busy season at any rate; 
a larger collection one week may kill a 
plan for a night off, or delay in collec- 
tion due to the weather or other acci- 
dent may extend the day by an extra 
long swing—a form of idleness that can 
hardly be called leisure. Under these 
circumstances it would seem that by far 
the most important clause in the laundry 
worker’s demands is the one providing 
for regularity and limitation of hours. 
Some laundries are said to be making an 
attempt independently to put these hours 
into practice; but whether, without a law 
forbidding night work or without com- 
plete organization of the trade to enforce 
standards of hours, and in the face of 
competition and the pressure of the 
man with the bundle of dirty linen, im- 
patient, unthinking, demanding his linen 
back the day after to-morrow because 
he can get it one place if not in another, 
they will be able to keep to the new 
schedule remains to be seen. 


A STRIKE FOR FOUR LOAVES OF BREAD 


LEWIS E. 


Ten thousand singing, cheering men 
and women, boys and girls, in ragged ir- 
regular lines, marching and _ counter- 
marching through snow and slush for 
two hours of a raw January afternoon 
—a procession of the nations of the 
world never equalled in the “great- 
est show on earth’—surged through 
the streets of Lawrence, Mass., on 


PALMER 


the afternoon of Thursday, January 
18. There you saw native-born Ameri- 
cans, Russians and Syrians, Germans 
and Armenians, English and Belgians, 
Irish and Poles, Portuguese and Austri- 
ans and Scotch. You listened to the 
quavering notes of the Marseillaise from 


In one laundry the washer, by the employer's 
statement, swings regularly for over see oaks 
on Monday morning. 
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a trudging group of French women and 
you heard the strain caught up by hun- 
dreds of other marchers and melt away 
into the whistled chorus of rag-time from 
a bunch of doffer boys. Strange songs 
and strange shouts from strange un-at- 
home-looking men and women, 10,000 of 
them; striking because their pay enve- 
lopes had been cut “four loaves of 
bread.” 

For a mile along the Merrimac river 
in the heart of Lawrence stretch the 
now emptied woolen and cotton mills 
which employed close to 25,000 men, 
women, and children. The four woolen 
mills, Wood, Ayer, Washington, and 
Lower Pacific, are owned by the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company. The Arlington, 
Pemberton, Lawrence Duck, Everett, 
Prospect, Upper Pacific, and Atlantic 
mills manufacture cotton or cotton and 
worsteds. 

It has been said that more languages 
are spoken within the mill district of 
Lawrence than in any other place of equal 
size in the world. True or not, within 
a mile radius of the district are spoken 
half a hundred different tongues. 

The trouble came among the un- 
skilled, non-English-speaking men and 
women “out of a clear sky,” the manu- 
facturers say, after a two-hour cut in 
time and wages accompanying the new 
“fifty-four-hour law.” The reduction in 
time was foreseen; but only in the sense 
that it was foreseen by the mill owners 
and a small proportion of foreign work- 
ing men and women to whom suggestions 
of the news might have sifted from the 
daily papers. 

On January 1 the new law went into 
effect. Although framed in the inter- 
ests of women and minors under eighteen, 
the mill owners, who had been opposed 
to the legislation from the beginning, 
make the fifty-four-hour ruling ap- 
plicable to the men as well, for the larger 
per cent of the operatives are women 
and children. The strike leaders say that 
the operatives made an attempt, several 
days before the law went into operation, 
to learn if their wages were to be cut 
along with their hours; but the mill own- 
ers were not inclined, apparently, to 
divulge the secret to all their employes 
until Friday, January 12, when the 
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trouble started in the Wood and Wash- 
ington mills with the opening of the 
docked pay envelopes. Before the af- 
ternoon was over Lawrence had a riot 
on its hands. 

In the Wood and Washington plants, 
500 Italians started by rushing through 
the mills, smashing windows, and in- 
ducing fellow workers to join in the 
rumpus. The disturbance quickly spread 
through the district until 4,000 striking 
men and women were marching through 
the streets of the mill district. Strikes 
were new to Lawrence, and the police 
were unable to cope with the difficulty. 
As a matter of fact the actual violence 
on the first day and throughout the fol- 
lowing week could have been controlled 
by an efficient police force half the size 
of that in Lawrence. On Monday Mayor 
Scanlon issued a precept calling out the 
militia, after a crowd of strikers had at- 
tempted. to force their way into City 
Hall for a meeting. Aside from this 
fracas, the soldier’s job for the remain- 
der of the week consisted principally in 
patrol duty throughout the mile-long mill 
district. The Boston reporters did their 
best to manufacture daily stories about 
outbreaks between soldiers and strikers 
and they usually managed to draw good 
boldface lines from the head writers. 
The newspaper photographers were 
everywhere and perhaps the best exam- 
ple of their art was a picture of one of 
their own number being “repelled at the 
point of the bayonet” by a citizen soldier 
who was trying hard to “see red.” By 
January 22, Col. E. Leroy Sweetser had 
a complete regiment of militia at his com- 
mand and some people wondered why. 

The textile workers of Lawrence, aside 
from the comparatively few English- 
speaking operatives, are largely unor- 
ganized. Up to Saturday, January 20, 
the strikers were leaderless; but in the 
afternoon of that day, the second of the 
strike, Joseph B. Ettor of New York, a 
member of the Executive Council of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, took 
the leadership. Ettor is an | Italian, 
twenty-six years of age, short and 
stocky, a fiery speaker and a Socialist. 
He found in Lawrence a group of about 
1,200 mill workers, members of Local 
20 of the Industrial Workers of the 
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JOSEPH ETTOR. 


Member of the Executive Council of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. 


World. The cosmopolitan character of 
the mill operatives is well shown in this 
organization, which has four halls where 
English-speaking, French, Belgian, Ital- 
ian, and Polish members meet. The 
preamble to the constitution of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World shows 
the Socialistic character of the organiza- 
tion and explains why the United Tex- 
tile Workers, under John Golden’s presi- 
dency—the old-line craft organization of 
the skilled textile workers, which pins its 
faith on collective bargaining—refused 
to take active part in the strike under 
Ettor’s leadership: 


The working class and the employing class 
have nothing in common. There can be no 
peace so long as hunger and want are found 
_ amoung millions of working people, and the 
few who make up the employers’ class have 
all the good things of life. 

Between the two classes a struggle must go 
on until the workers of the world organize 
as a class, take possession of the earth and 
the machinery of production, and abolish the 
wage system. eke 

Instead of the conservative motto: “A Fair 
Day’s Wages for a Fair Day’s Work,” we 
must inscribe on our banner the revolutionary 
watchword, “Abolition of the Wage System.” 


The primary cause of the strike, the 
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two hours’ cut in the weekly pay en- 
velope, was, shortly after Ettor assumed 
command, merged in a series of demands 
upon the mill owners. These demands 
included a 15 per cent increase in wages, 
the abolishment of the premium and 
bonus systems, and double pay for over- 
time work. It was around the question 
of wages that the trouble centered. 

Under this new militant leadership, 
pay day brought hundreds of new dis- 
contents under the banner of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. Before the 
trouble was a week old, 10,000 men and 
women, boys and girls, had become ac- 
tively identified with the strike, and as 
many more were affected, either through 
intimidation or the shutting down of the 
mills. On the afternoon of January 19 
about a thousand more skilled operatives 
went out. Across every street leading 
to the mill district companies of militia, 
armed with clubs or guns, kept the way 
clear for a few hundred operatives who 
remained at work unmolested by the 
strikers. 

Early in the week the police made ar- 
rests on the slightest provocation and the 
fine social sense of Judge Mahoney, who 
has dealt out the severest sentences pos- 
sible, is shown in a statement which he 
made in disposing of the case of Sal- 
vatore Toresse. The judge said: 


This is an epoch in our history. Never can 
any of us remember when such demonstra- 
tions of lawless presumption have taken place. 
These men, mostly foreigners, perhaps do not 
mean to be offenders. They do not realize 
the gravity of their offences and do not know 
the laws. Therefore the only way we can 
teach them is to deal out the severest sen- 
tences. I am convinced that this Toresse is 
a man of influence among his people and that 
he took a part only out of pure sympathy. 


Toresse was fined $100 for intimida- 
tion and $10 for disturbance and given 
six months’ imprisonment for rioting. If, 
as Judge Mahoney said, these foreigners 
“do not know the laws,” who is responsi- 
ble? What have the mill owners been 
doing to Americanize the 25,000 employes 
whom they have drawn from all quarters 
of Europe to run their plant? Figures 
collected in 1907 showed the total for- 
eign-born population of Lawrence as 37,- 
ooo. Since that date there has been a 
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great influx of operatives from southern 
Europe, following the opening of new 
mills built by the American Woolen 
Company. Just how this immigration 
was induced has not been explained, al- 
though an immigration inspector has 
been sent to Lawrence to determine 
whether the contract labor law has been 
violated by the mill corporations. The 
responsibility which the mill owners 
manifest for the welfare of these em- 
ployes is summed up in clean, light, and 
airy rooms (some of the mills have es- 
calators and elevators). It stops there, 
with one exception—a day nursery where 
the children of the women operatives are 
kept while their mothers work. But 
even this make-shift philanthropy does 
not serve all those who might use it, for 
hours of work have been so long that the 
mothers get their neighbors to tend their 
little ones. 
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What Lawrence itself has been doing 
through public or private organizations 
in behalf of its foreign dwellers I learned 
from one of the leading men of the 
city, to whom I had been referred be- 
cause of his knowledge of social condi- 
tions. It was the opinion of this citizen 
that if it were true that the average wage 
of unskilled labor in the mills is only 
about $6, the striking men and women 
would still be much better off than they 
were in their homes in the old country. 1] 
found that the alien operatives “banked a 
good deal of their wages” and, most im- 
portant of all, that “the three savings 
banks never paid less than 4 per cent.” 
I learned that social settlements were un- 
known in many-tongued Lawrence, and 
that the only experiment of the kind was 
made a year ago by a group of Andover 
school boys who opened a club room for 
a few of the foreign workers. My inform- 


POURING WATER ON TROUBLED SPIRITS. 


A rioter fired a shot at some mill watchmen and they retaliated by playing the fire hose on a group 
of strikers. 


PICKETING THE MILLS. 


Idlers and strikers brave a snow storm, 
men lined up by the fence are militiamen. 


The 


ant told me that the new Young Men's 
Christian Association was doing consider- 
able educational work, “but only one mill 
had contributed to the fund for the new 
building.” He was prompt in telling 
me, however, that all the mills were 
heavy supporters of the hospital which, 
I found, has received over $53,000 in 
gifts and legacies from the textile indus- 
tries of the city. Playgrounds I found 
there are a few, unequipped with appa- 
ratus, and for that matter there was 
little need for playgrounds, I was told, 
owing to the open country which could 
be reached by anyone after a few min- 
utes’ wall. 
eigners invade the country roads on quiet 
summer Sundays that “the pleasure of 
walking is quite marred by the hordes 
of aliens.” 

There is a law in Massachusetts by 
which the state pays half of the cost of 
establishing industrial schools in any 
community which will shoulder the other 
half of the burden. Under this law the 
Lawrence Industrial School was estab- 
lished five years ago. In training boys 
for the textile industries and in teaching 
girls the household duties, this school has 
demonstrated its usefulness. The night 
work which includes special courses in 
mechanics for men has been particularly 
valuable. 

The Lawrence City Mission, which 
serves as the charity organization society 
of the city and whose cases are largely 
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among the families of the operatives, is 
handsomely supported by the mills. _ 

If the statements made by the strikers 
regarding wages is true, it would seem 
that the Lawrence City Mission would 
have its hands full. In a dingy back 
room of an Italian house I saw over fifty 
empty pay envelopes which had been re- 
turned to the bank as representing aver- 
age wages of men _ employes. he 
amounts written-on those envelopes to- 
gether with the character of the work 
performed are classified below: 


1 week winding room Ba 
1 week winding room 50 
1 week winding room 10 
1 week winding room 55 
1 week winding room 18 
1 week winding room .20 
1 week winding room 03 
1 week winding room 5.99 
1 week winding room 5) 

1 week and 1 hour winding room... 5.60 
1 week and 1 hour winding room... 6.40 
1 week and 1 hour winding room... 5.29 
1 week spinning room............ 5.oL 
i week spinning sroomper miseries 4.9 

i week (spinning srooml.p erassireonrae 5.83 
Loweelks spinning room same tel: 6.55 
1 week spinning room............ 4.) 

1 week spinning room............ 4.51 
teweek— spinning roomtra- tress 6.37 
1 week spinning room............ 5.90 
i> week spooling noomlerrnas ermine 6.05 
1 week Gita wiles EO OM ccc letter siererars 6.74 
i week (drawing roomie. -jrse tr ls 5.57 
1 week- drawing roomy cise). cicletel eter 5.50 
1 week and 6 hours drawing room.. 5.27 
1 week drawing and doffing........ 7.05 
1 week bobbin ‘settery 6 ccm ccc erele 4.18 
1 week (bobbiny setters rete istenen 5.10 
1 week bobbin. wettersc <= wc. es ciclo 4.9: 
1 week sbobbinw Setters rencisrtatcrerercieiars 4.18 
1 week ‘candin'e roomie nicrels toner seeusiey ers 8.06 
1 week and 5 hours carding room... 7.01 
week beaming room.............. 5.83 
i 

al 

il 

1 

4 


week: “duyers OUSe ceric crnesnerstenonete 6.83 
week combing room.............. 6.90 
week combing room.............6- 6.39 
week 3 hours combing room...... 6.60 
week 3 hours combing room...... 6.16 
days: windinie) room, sicie ste orenels 3.50 
41% days spinning room........... 3.33 
biG days. wihding™ TOOnI esse im 4.59 
3 days combing roomie) tr stores 3.06 
4 days combines LOOM crcl ciel releiee 4.40 
314 (days combing room. ..1oe serrate 3.51 
5 days “winding wroomiyen ne comes 4.79 
5 days combing) room =. 3. .c))s cumin 6.79 
4% days combing room........... 5.19 
4% days beaming room........... 4.95 
5 days: drawing! rooms 4.5... 06 006 6.03 


3) days beaming SLoomlacree ces. eer 
4% days winding room 
5 days winding room 
4 days winding room 
5 days winding room 


ee Ce re ar) 
‘Sieljel 0. v0.0! we! 6 16, 010108 
CC CC er ery 
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Ettor declares that the average pay of 
mill employes as shown by the pay rolls 
of 15,000 to 25,000 operatives is about 
$6 a week in the busy season. 

A committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers recently 
prepared a table of statistics from figures 
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furnished by the manufacturers, for the 
familiar purpose of comparing high 
wages in this country with low wages 
paid in England and on the continent. 
In the worsted spinning mills the great- 
est percentage of the employes are spin- 
ners, doffers, sweepers, and_ twisters. 
The average weekly pay of doffers and 
sweepers, places filled by boys and girls, 
is respectively $4.50 and $4. Spinners, 
men and women, receive from $6 to $7 
a week, and twisters $7.50. 

A statement made by Winthrop L. 
Marvin, secretary and treasurer of the 
national asscciation, credits the mills of 
Lawrence with paying as good wages as 
any mills in Massachusetts. In an in- 
terview he is quoted as saying: 


The Lawrence mills are modern, with the 
best equipment, and being highly efficient the 
operatives are well paid—that is, for textile 
workers. It must be understood that textile 
workers rank among the lowest paid of all 
our industrial wage-earners. Coimpared with 
other industries the scale in textile factories 
seems low; but when we make a comparison 
of the wages in the textile industry those in 
Massachusetts are high. For instance, Mas- 
sachusetts textile workers receive an average 
of twice as much as the operatives of the 
same classes in England, and more than twice 
as much as those employed in the mills on 
the continent. 

Conditions in the textile industry do not 
attract English-speaking people. This ac- 
counts for the presence of so many Italians, 
Poles, Lithuanians, and Russians among the 
Lawrence strikers. 


President William M. Wood of the 
American Woolen Company said in a 
statement issued on the first day of the 
strike: 


There has been no reduction in the rate of 
wages, but it cannot be expected that people 
who work fifty-four hours should be paid 
the wages equivalent to fifty-six hours’ work. 
To pay for fifty-four hours of work the 
wages of fifty-six hours would be equivalent 
to an increase in wages. While manufactur- 
ers under normal conditions would be glad 
to see their employes earn more money, the 
Massachusetts mills are paying all that they 
can afford to pay in the present situation. 
The mills are still suffering from a long 
period of extreme depression due to the tar. 
iff agitation at Washington. 

I believe that as soon as our employes un- 
derstand the real issue and where the re- 
sponsibility actually rests they will see that 
their action at Lawrence was hasty and ill- 
advised. There is no cause for striking, and 
when the employes find that justice is not on 
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their side the strike cannot possibly be long- 
lived. I look for an early resumption of 
work, 


As against these statements, it is gen- 
erally understood that the new Wood 
mill, one of the largest in the country, 
has paid for itself, equipment and all, 
in the two years since it was completed. 

The mill owners have said that the 
pay envelopes produced by the strikers 
were selected “for the good of the cause” 
and that the average wage of the opera- 
tives is over $9. A statement issuing 
from the Pacific Mills is to the effect 
that the average pay during a full-time 
month for all operatives, excluding over- 
seers, 18 $9.36. Out of 6,000 hands only 
eighteen received less than $6, and six 
of the eighteen were children. 

Charles Wolcott, treasurer of the At- 
lantic Cotton Mills, told me that wages 
in the cotton industry are higher in Law- 
rence than in any other city in Massa- 
chusetts. Said Mr. Wolcott: 


We are losing money now, and if this 
strike goes against us the industry will be 
crippled, and some of the mills wiil have to 
close down indefinitely. Without saying that 
the scale of wages in Lawrence js as high 
as it should be—and I think that all of the 
mill owners would like to raise wages if the 
business allowed it—bear in mind the fact 
that the Lawrence cotton mills are paying 
higher wages than the mills of New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, or the 
South. Then consider that these mills out- 
side the state are working some fifty-six, 
some fifty-eight, and some sixty hours a 
week, and judge for yourself how enviable 
is the position of a Massachusetts cotton man- 
ufacturer today. We’re stuck whether we 
win or lose this strike. 


President Wood of the American 
Woolen Company said of the wage scale: 


Personally, I believe and have said that the 
wages in the textile industry are too low and 
that with returning prosperity such increase 
as the company can afford should be granted. 
Nevertheless, the reports circulated as to 
wages actually paid in our mills are entirely 
untrue. 

Doffing and bobbin setting—the work of 
boys and inexperienced hands—is paid at a 
low rate, just as cash girls and errand boys 
in a department store are paid small wages. 
But you know that these wages are excep- 
tional and that the great mass of our em- 
ployes receiv: considerably over $9 per 
week. Do you think it would be fair 
to judge the wages of a department store by 
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the wages of cash girls and errand boys? 

The government reports shaw that the 
wages paid at Lawrence are actually higher 
than in any other textile district in the coun- 
try. Moreover, the fact that deposits in the 
savings banks of Lawrence amount to over 
$20,000,000, made largely by mill employes, 
and the further fact that since 1906 over 
$800,000 has been sent out of Lawrence to 
foreign countries through the post office 
alone (not to speak of the large amounts 
sent through bankers and other channels), 
are significant on the question whether the 
rate of wages now paid is unfair. 


The Tariff Board report on Schedule kK 
included a study of labor and machine 
efficiency in forty-four woolen and wor- 
sted mills in fourteen states. In the fol- 
lowing table the board gives the weekly 
earnings of Lawrence employes compared 
with those of the Philadelphia district: 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 
Philadelphia Lawrence 

District. District. yl 
Wool sorter . $6.50 $17.00 $10.00 $16.50 
Scouring machine 
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tender ....... 7.00 12.00 7.00 11.00 
Card feeder..... 5.50 9.00 6.00 8.00 
Card stripper..... 7.00 11.00 7.50 9.60 
Card tender..... 5.00 10.00 6.00 8.00 
Comb tender..... 5.00 9.50 7.50 10.00 


Gill box tender.., 4.50 9.00 6.00 9.00 
Back-wash tender, 5.00 9.00 6.50 8.00 
Drawing frame 


LETGCL ON cfartsrcts ors 4.00 8.00 6.00 9.50 
Frame spinner... 5.00 7.00 6.50 8.50 
Dole) pitreitekeisis et 4.00 5.00 5.00 7.50 
Mule spinner 

woolen) ....... 10.00 16.00 11.00 17.00 
Mule spinner 

(worsted) ..... 10.00 15.00 13.00 21.00 
Twisting frame 

tender... ae . 5.00 8.50 6.00 8.00 


Reeler (time 


work) . 5.00 7.50 6.50 7.50 
Warp dresser..... 13.00 17.50 
Spooler 5.00 9.00 
Drawer-in 6.00 12.00 
Hander-in 4.00 5.00 
Weaver 9.00 18.00 
Burler 6.00 9.00 


Washer tender..., 7.00 10.00 7.50 11.00 
Fulling machine 


tender ........ . 7.50 10.00 8.50 11.00 
Steamer tender.... 8.00 9.00 7.50 11.00 
Dyer tender...... 4.50 11.00 7.00 9.50 
Shearer ........: 6.50 11.00 7.00 15.50 
Pressing machine 

tender ......... 6.00 18.00 7.50 10.00 
Examiner ........ 8.00 19.00 11.00 16.00 


(Doffers, spoolers, etc., are usually youths 
or girls.) 


Read this table’ and then read what 
Professor Chapin, perhaps our most seri- 
ous and practical student of costs of liv- 
ing, says of a wage belt appreciably above 
the $9-$10 weekly earnings which the 
Lawrence mill operators claim is the true 
average of their wages. The study of 
housing conditions which is being carried 
out under the White Trust Fund may 


1PROCEEDINGS NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARI- 
TIES AND CORRECTION, St. Louis, 1910. 
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throw further light on the situation. 
Professor Chapin says: 


The medium wage for the employes of alb 
the factory industries of the country is stated 
by the Census Bureau to have been, in 1905, 
between $10 and $12. If the budgets that we 
have been considering are in any way repre- 
sentative, it is difficult to believe that in cities 
like New York, Pittsburgh, and Chicago this 
is a living wage, save for a single man. We 
need ‘the light of further investigation of the 
question, by industries and localities; but 
where we find such tokens of a low standard 
of living as the crowding of homes with lodg- 
ers, dependence upon the earnings of mother 
and children, recurring debt and destitution, 
the presumption raised by our study of the 
budgets is strengthened. Where congested 
housing is all that can be had for one-fourth 
of the family income, where dependence on: 
charity is the only refuge in case of illness 
and accident, we have further corroboration: 
of our tentative conclusions. 

That new-comers from Europe can be had: 
with fresh strength for sale at low prices 
does not prevent the deterioration of their 
children. It is important for us to 
find out whether we are heedlessly exhausting 
the working power of our people at the same 
time that we -are wantonly wasting our 
natural resources; and if it be true that we 
are thus allowing our industries to eat into 
our human capital, it behooves us to apply: 
corrective measures before it is too late. 


Stories of settlement and arbitration 
have been circulated freely during the 
week, At first the mill owners refused: 
to cooperate with any committee of strik- 
ers. Then the employers agreed to meet 
committees in each mill, but the manu- 
facturers refused to go into a joint con- 
ference on the ground that Ettor and 
Wm. D. Haywood, of the Industrial 
Workers of The World, who came 
to Lawrence on January 24, appeared: 
among the representatives of the strikers, 

Upon the failure of the peace negotia- 
tions, Governor Foss on January 25 sent 
a special message to the Legislature call- 
ing for an immediate investigation of the 
strike. He said among other things: 


_I call your attention to the serious condi- 
tion existing in the, city of Lawrence, where 
an extensive strike of factory operatives has 
occurred. Disturbances of the peace have 
arisen. I have been compelled to order twelve 
companies of militia to that city to safeguard 
public and private property and the public, 
including the unemployed operatives them- 
selves, from outbreaks of disorder and law- 
lessness. ; 

Not the slightest approach to anarchy can 
be tolerated in this commonwealth and I shall 
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not hesitate to employ every means at my 
command to maintain law and order; but the 
duty of the state does not end here, and I 
should perform but the smaller part of my 
duty if I failed at this juncture to recommend 
a searching investigation of all the facts re- 
lating to the strike, including the condition 
of the striking operatives. 

The immediate cause of the strike is re- 
ported to be reduction of wages consequent 
upon the operation of a law enacted last year 
by which the hours of labor of certain classes 
of factory employes were reduced from fifty- 
six to fifty-four hours a week. Investigation 
may show that some reduction of wages was 
necessary; when the law in question was 
under consideration it was fully understood 
that such a reduction might occur, at least 
temporarily. 

In the interval since the first outbreak 
on January 12, public opinion has taken 
a sympahetic turn towards the strik- 
ers. One factor was the big stories with 
scare-heads, which appeared in the Sun- 
day papers of January 21, about quan- 
tities of dynamite discovered in Law- 
rence. That the whole affair was a 
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“plant” seems to have become the opin- 
ion of even the most conservative Bos- 
ton newspapers. Meanwhile Ettor won 
the sympathy of many of his critics 
through the effective way in which he 
handled the situation. 

Whatever the immediate result, the 
strike may well usher in a new era in the 
mills of Lawrence. Heretofore the 
owners have never been obliged to deal 
with any committee that represented 
more than one mill or a department of 
one mill. The unskilled operators were 
practically unorganized. Now they claim a 
membership of 10,000 in the Industrial 
Workers of the World, which is organ- 
ized not along craft lines, but as a mass 
union, running from top to bottom of the 
industry. As this is written the men have 
already received some recognition from 
the manufacturers. To quote Ettor, 


“they are beginning to see that we are 
something more than mere textile work- 
ers, but are human beings.”’ 


KBHEPING THD BRIDGD. 


A crowd of strikers at a mill bridge. 


A cordon of police guards the entrance. 


AN ALLEGORY OF METROPOLITAN 
PLANNING 


J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE, Jr.’ 


Once upon a time thirty-eight families agreed to build a house. 


They had enough land, considerable borrowing capacity, and unlimited 
self-confidence. Each family wanted to build its own part of the house 
exactly as it pleased. The cellar and the roof were admitted to be common 
to all, and after some discussion they decided to go shares on these parts 


of the building and have a builder and a building committee to look after 
them. 


Then they started to draw their plans. 


“And the Brooklines planned an elegant suite with tiled baths, French 
windows, open fire-places, and white marble exterior. The Miltons schemed 
a cosy flat with English half-timbered work outside and leaded windows; 
the Bostons laid out three stories of rooms, twenty-six in all, the lower 
story fire-proof, the upper two warranted to burn in any weather. The 
Nahants wanted sleeping porches and white stucco, the Somervilles chose 
concrete blocks, the Wakefields stained shingles, and the Winchesters a 
Colonial effect in white clapboards. 


The differences did not stop with the outside, for the Quincys stood 
for seven-foot studding, while the Reveres on the same floor wanted twelve. 
The Lynns were content with a narrow entry, while the Swampscotts beyond 
them wanted a wide one, and everybody quarreled over the placing of the 
stairs. The families on the ground floor didn’t need stairs and didn’t want 
to pay for any. The top-story families didn’t care to deaden their floors, 
and most of the plumbing pipes had to run through a neighbor’s best rooms 
and could be heard if not seen. 


When the plans were completed, the heads of the families held an inter- 
esting meeting at which each proclaimed his own needs and intentions to be 
carried out regardless, or else he and his would go on living in a back street 
in an inconvenient ugly house all by themselves. At last some one said: 


“Let us call in an architect and show him. our plans. I don’t sup- 
pose he can give every one of us exactly what we are asking “for. 
Maybe some of our climbers will have to comfort themselves with 
cut-glass door knobs and silk rugs just for their own use, but if he 
knows his business he will give us the right kind of entries and halls 
and stairs and lifts, and will make the house look better, sell better, 
and cost less than, our brilliant but inharmonious efforts. If we 
don’t like his plans we can make him show others till we get what 
we want—within reason. Shall we do it?” 


And the thirty-eight families saw the light and employed the expert 
and he builded better than they knew. 


Mr. Coolidge is a member of the temporary Metropolitan Plan Commissi 
which has recently reported on the necessity of the thirty-eight towns in Boston’s MEER TIER 
District planning for their future development in a comprehensive manner, 
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PITTSBURGH’S PROBLEM AND ITS NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 
MORRIS KNOWLES, C. E. 


Pittsburgh suffered a direct loss of 
$6,500,00 by three floods that occurred 
in the twelve months from March 15, 
1907, to March 20, 1908. The report of 
the National Waterways Commission 
states that the flood losses in the Ohio 
valley for 1907 was over $100,000,000. 

Encroachments made by man upon the 
natural channels of rivers have con- 
tributed to the extent of damage from 
floods. The width of the channel has 
been decreased by filling along the banks, 
to provide additional room for manu- 
facturing plants and railroad tracks; the 
depth of the stream has been decreased 
by the silting up of the bed by débris, 
owing to the quickened erosion from 
cultivated areas; the construction of 
bridge piers, many of them not in line 
and often surrounded by excessive rip- 
rapping, together with the building of 
dams and other works for the control 
of stream flow, has materially restricted 
the free discharge of flood waters. Of 
even greater importance are the intensity 
and distribution of precipitation, the 
topography of the watershed, and condi- 
tions of forest and ground cover. Most 
of these fundamental causes cannot be 
influenced to any degree by man, yet by 
building works to regulate the flow at the 
headwaters, where such regulation is 
most effective, he can practically secure 
control of the stream flows throughout 
their entire courses. 

Because of acute home conditions, and 
believing that the valuation of property 
in the flood district is $50,000,000 less 
than it would be if the annual flood dam- 
age did not occur, the people of Pitts- 
burgh have been studying this problem 
for the last four years. What has been 
accomplished is not only of great benefit 
to the Allegheny and Monongahela val- 
leys uniting at this city, and to the Ohio 
valley as far as Cairo, but the principles 
evolved are of broad application and 
should engage nation-wide attention. 

The earliest known report in the 
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United States upon the control of river 
floods was that of Charles Ellet, Jr., in 
1849. It related to the improvement of 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers and ad- 
vised the building of reservoirs upon the 
Allegheny and Monongahela basins so as 
to supplement the Mississippi. levee sys- 
tem and to prevent floods at the source, 
as well as to give more water for navi- 
gation at times of low flow. In 1857 W. 
Milner Roberts, C. E., stated that such 
a project was impractical, both because 
of physical conditions and of the im- 
possibility of financing any such reservoir 
scheme. This apparently has been the 
accepted view and little attention was 
given this subject for fifty years, except 
for an adverse pronouncement in 1873 
by Major Wm. E. Merrill, and the report 
relating to the irrigation movement in 
1897 by Col. H. M. Chittenden. 

In 1907, following the great flood, 
TP Roberts, CE. son_ ofthe tormer 
author, presented a paper upon this sub- 
ject before the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. The entire dis- 
cussion was thus re-opened and many 
other civic bodies, principally the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce, took up 
the subject anew. The author confined 
his attention largely to walls and local 
means of prevention. There were sev- 
eral discussions which pleaded -for a 
broader view of the problem and ex- 
pressed the desire, now so nearly ful- 
filled, that a comprehensive study should 
be made with accurate surveys, data, and 
estimates. About this time many dis- 
cussions were presented, in various pro- 
fessional periodicals, centering about 
proposed schemes of reservoirs, and the 
consideration of the Appalachian Forest 
Bill by the national Congress. 

In view of the desultory interest taken 
in this matter and the long postponement 
of any detailed study, it is interesting to 


‘glance for a moment to similar work in 


foreign countries. The older nations of 
Europe have long been ahead of us in 
painstaking study and building of public 
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works. They have the patience and fore- 
sight to provide not alone for the present 
and for local surroundings but for future 
generations also and for the country as 
a whole. 

The greatest system of artificial reser- 
voirs is located at the head waters of the 
Volga and Msta rivers in Russia. These 
reservoirs, with a combined capacity of 
35,000,000,000 cubic feet, have been nota- 
bly successful in preventing floods and 
improving navigation upon both rivers 
for a length of 450 miles. In Germany 
the construction of such works has been 
more extensively carried on than any- 
where else. Many are built solely for 
the purpose of flood control, while some 
are for other public. water uses. The 
cost *as frequently been met by state 
appropriations, district assessments, and 
in some instances by associations of 
manufacturers or interested persons. 
The reservoirs number in the scores and 
the total cost reaches many millions of 
dollars. The same is true of the Bo- 
hemian district of Austria, where the 
Oder and Elbe have been thus thoroughly 
protected. On our own continent the 


largest system of artificial reservoirs in 
the world is now being constructed upon 
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the Ottawa river basin in Canada. This 
river has a length of 700 miles and a 
drainage area of 56,000 square miles. 
While these reservoirs will play an im- 
portant part in the proposed Georgian — 
Bay canal project, they are being con- 
structed principally because of the great 
benefit in preventing flood damage. 


In 1898 the representatives of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce caused 
to be introduced at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Trade a resolution stim- 
ulating interest in the National Irriga- 
tion movement; this resolution, it has 
been said, resulted in the passage of the 
Reclamation Act and the carrying on of 
this great work in the arid west. The 
discussion at that time shows great in- 
terest in reservoirs as a regulating agency 
for streams like the Ohio river and its 
tributaries. : 

In January 1908 the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce appointed a committee 
to appear before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the national House of Repre- 
sentatives in favor of the so-called Lever 
Bill for the acquisition of national for- 
ests in the Southern Appalachian and 
White Mountains. Shortly thereafter, in 
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North side of Federa] street, looking south toward Allegheny river, from Laycock street. 
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connection with the report of this com- 
mittee, the chamber passed a resolution 
referring to the frequent flood stages, to 
the great property damage, sickness, and 
_ suffering, and to the urgent need of pre- 
venting this annual loss, and calling for 
the appointment of a Committee of Seven 
to suggest plans by which the city might 
be protected from floods. This committee 
had the power to add to its membership 
and was given an initial fund of $3,000 
to carry on investigations. From time to 
time, men representing various profes- 
sional and -business interests of Pitts- 
burgh have been added, until there are 
thirty-four members, and over $100,000 
has been expended upon the work. 

The studies undertaken at the outset 
were entirely local in character. In fact, 
it was commonly believed, not only by 
the people in general, but by many of the 
members, that the most probable work 
would be in the nature of raising streets 
and buildings, erecting walls, and increas- 
ing river channel sections. It was sug- 
gested that little money need be spent for 
making surveys or investigations outside 
of the local limits, as it might be taken 
for granted that such methods. of relief 
would be impracticable. An adequate ap- 
propriation for reservoir and watershed 
surveys was only secured by the argu- 
ment that in such public investigation it 
is often quite as necessary to show what 
cannot be done as to show what can be 
done. Thus, down to a very recent date, 
the people of Pittsburgh, including those 
most intimately interested, did not realize 
the far-reaching effect and fundamental 
importance of the problem they had un- 
dertaken to solve. Now that the problem 
is seen in its interstate and national bear- 
ings, the whole water-way question is be- 
ing considered de novo, and it is likely 
that the national government will deter- 
mine upon a new policy in regard to in- 
land waters. ; ; 

It was early realized that accurate data 
with regard to rainfall and stream flow 
would be necessary. From the records 
of eighty-four stations upon the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela drainage areas, 
the seasonal and monthly. distribution of 
rainfall were studied. Many gauging sta- 
tions were established upon the main riv- 
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ers and tributaries, in order to furnish 
the data for calculating the stream flows 
coming into the Pittsburgh district. 

In addition to accurate surveys of the 
local territory affected, the field work 
of the Engineering Committee of the 
commission included careful surveys and 
thorough investigations of most of the 
tributaries where it is possible to con- 
struct dams and reservoirs. This work 
comprised contour maps of possible re- 
servoirs, profiles of sites of dams, study 
of geological indications, valuation of 
land and improvements. Upon these data 
calculations and designs of dams and 
works of control and estimates of cost 
were based. The methods of carrying 
on these investigations and surveys are 
recorded, together with cost of each class 
of work, in appendices to the report. 
These contain valuable material and 
statements of expense for others wishing 
to engage in similar work. 

By co-operation with the United States 
Forestry Service, with the Department of 
Agriculture’and the Department of For- 
estry of the state of Pennsylvania, a com- 
prehensive forest study was made of the 
entire drainage area of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers. The results are 
recorded upon a map which shows the 
relative portions of cleared and wooded 
areas and the character of the timber re- 
maining. This part of the report fur- 
nishes valuable information with regard 
to these basins, totaling 19,000 square 
miles; and this is the first time, in the 
United States, that such a detailed and 
thorough study of forest conditions has 
been made over so large an area. This 
appendix is concluded with a discussion 
of the effect of forests upon stream flow 
and is a valuable contribution to the mea- 
gre literature on the subject. 

The report proper is divided into 
twelve chapters, the first of which gives 
the results of the investigations in a sum- 
marized form and is condensed at the 
end of this article. Chapter II gives a 
description of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela basins which is necessary to a 
proper understanding of the conditions. 
Chapter III gives the history of the floods 
upon the two basins and shows that they 
have been. increasing in frequency and 
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intensity in recent years, as is indicated 
in the following table: 


NUMBER OF FLOODS 
Apoyh 22 FEET — DANGER 
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It is evident, froma careful study, that 
with the right combination of flood-pro- 
ducing conditions upon the different wa- 
tersheds a flood of forty feet is possible 
at Pittsburgh. 

Chapter IV gives a statement of the 
flood damages which have been summar- 
ized in the opening remarks, and Chapter 
V presents a review of the methods of 
flood relief that are possible. Chapter 
VI discusses the storage possibilities, 
with a description of each project and 
with estimates. Chapter VII relates in 
detail, and by the use of tables and dia- 
grams, how flood prevention can be ac- 
complished by means of storage reser- 
voirs. A careful analysis is made of the 
crest of the flood from each of the im- 
portant tributaries, both in time element 
and in volume, as it reaches Pittsburgh. 
The subtraction of the height of each 
separate stream flood peak from the 
Pittsburgh total height for each flood in- 
dicates the reduction that could be se- 
cured at Pittsburgh, in case each tribu- 
tary flood could be retained by proper 
means in its own basin. 

Forty-three reservoir sites were sur- 
veyed and estimates of cost were made 
for building necessary dams, securing 
land for relocation of railroads and high- 
ways, and the building of the other nec- 
essary works. Upon further analysis of 
the relative effect of holding back the 
flood flows of each of the tributaries, it 
was determined, by studying the relative 
costs, that seventeen of the projects could 
be practically as effective as all. With 
seventeen of these built, all of the floods, 
except that of 1907, could have been re- 
duced below twenty-two feet, and that 
one would have beén only five feet above. 
The average reduction of all floods would 
be from ten to twelve feet and a probable 
forty-foot flood could be reduced eight 
feet. This argues well for the advocacy 
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of the expenditure of about $20,000,000, 
much less than the decreased value of 
the real estate in Pittsburgh and only 
one-half of the probable damage in the 
next twenty years, and which will bring 
such great collateral benefits to large 
business interests and affect the living 
conditions over such a wide territory not 
limited to the Pittsburgh district. 

The building of such works will in- 
crease the low water flow of the Monon- 
gahela, Allegheny, and Ohio rivers to a 
marked degree, and because of the effect 
upon them, as well as upon the Missis- 
sippi, it is important that this problem 
should receive national consideration. 
Such increase of the low water flow, to 
two or three times the present amount, 
even upon the upper Ohio river, will be 
of inestimable value for navigation, for 
the sanitary disposal of sewage by dilu- 
tion, and for securing a copious and good 
water supply for many purposes. A sys- 
tem of locks and dams may be useless 
during some dry seasons without suffi- 
cient water; this condition has already 
occurred upon the Monongahela river, 
where upper pools are frequently drawn 
down to furnish water enough for leak- 
age and lockage in the lower pools. This 
is a strong reason why the aid of the 
national government is warranted. All 
of these matters are touched upon in 
Chapters IX to XII, inclusive. 

Chapter VIII treats of local flood pro- 
tection, by straightening and increasing 
the channel way, by building walls, fill- 
ing of low grounds, and other measures 
of local relief. While it was earlv found 
that such means were inadequate to solve 
the great problem, it was determined 
that, because of the collateral benefits, a 
low wall along certain low stretches of 
the rivers would be of advantage and this 
is recommended and included in the es- 
timates. Such walls, with provision for 
closing gates and providing for pumping 
sewage and exhaustion of seepage water 
at times of floods, with quay walls and 
dock handling facilities to assist in the 
much needed terminal arrangements at 
Pittsburgh, are all of importance in this 
connection. 

The general approach of the commis- 
sion to the problem in hand and to the 
program it proposes is thus set forth in 
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the report. 
Its findings 
ia yo Die 
sum mar- 
ized brief- 
ly: floods 
areincreas- 
ing in fre- 
quency and 
ne gts 
there “1s 
every prob- 
ability that 
Pittsburgh, 
western 
Pennsylvania, and the 
Ohio river valley will 
some day experience a 
“forty-foot flood”; the 
damage resulting from 
a flood of a given 
height is steadily in- 
creasing; the flood 
water that would other- 
wise cause damage can 
be impounded in stor- 
age reservoirs, and by 
this means floods can 
Dem preventeds. 11 the 
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the danger mark, or 
twenty-two foot stage, 
with the exception of 
the great flood of 
March 15, 1907, which 
would have been re- 
duced from a stage of 
35-5 feet to one of 27.6 
feet ; supplementing the 
seventeen selected pro- 
jects by a wall along 
the low-lying portions 
of the river bank wouid 

Q confine all 
floods, in- 
cluding a 
possible 
“forty-foot 
flood, >” 
within the 
river chan- 
nels; flood 
prevention 
by storage 
reservoirs 
is possible 
and practi- 


’ 


seventeen selected res- 
ervoir projects had been 
in operation, without 
any wall, the storage 
of flood water in these 
reservoirs would have 
reduced all past Pitts- 


PROPOSED SITES OF DAMS. 
[HorizoNnraL Linrs SHOW CrESTS OF PROJECTED DAMS.] 
I. Mahoning creek, looking down-stream. 


Il, Shavers Fork river, West Virginia, looking up-stream. 
IIf. Little Sandy creek, Pennsylvania, looking up-stream. 


burgh floods to, below 


VERY LITTLE OF THIS LEFT. 
‘Virgin spruce forest with a few other woods at the head waters of the Cheat river in West Virginia. 


cable, and is recommended because: 


(a) The flood relief would be extended 
over hundreds of miles of tributaries 
and of the main rivers, including the 
Ohio below Pittsburgh. 

(b) The impounded flood water, with 
proper manipulation of the reservoir 
system, would considerably increase 
the low water flow of the tributaries 
and of the main rivers. : 

(c) This increased low water flow 
would greatly aid navigation and in- 
terstate commerce. _ 

(d) This increased low water flow 
would notably improve the quality of 
the water for domestic and. industrial 
purposes. Se 

(e) The sewerage problem of Pittsburgh 
and many other communities along the 
rivers would be simplified. 

(f) The public health would be pro- 
tected against the dangers arising from 
the unsanitary conditions caused by 
overflow and by extreme low water. 


The solution of the flood problem 
therefore becomes of great importance 
to other communities along the river, 
and to the counties and the state, and 
also, because of the benefits to naviga- 
tion, to the national government. The 
commission urges the carrying out of the 
proposed works for flood relief at the 
earliest possible date. The expenditure 
of the estimated cost of $20,000,000 is 
warranted for the following reasons: 


Had this expenditure been made so that the 
benefits therefrom would have been realized 


through the past ten years, more than half 
the amount would have been saved by pre- 
vention of the flood damage at Pittsburgh 
alone. 

The expenditure of the sum necessary upon 
the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers would 
be the important beginning of the construc- 
tion of a comprehensive reservoir system upon 
all tributaries of the Ohio river. Such an 
extension. of the system would prevent floods’ 
throughout. the entire Ohio valley. 

The reduction of the maximum and the 
increase of the minimum flow of those 
streams that are now navigable for any por- 
tion of the year would greatly increase the 
traffic opportunities upon them. At the max- 
imum height, the current would be greatly 
reduced, the «clearance under the bridges in-: 
creased, and. access to landings easily ob-, 
tained. During the lowest stages there would 
be ‘sufficient depth of water for vessels of 
ordinary draft. art 

The annual saving due to the improved 
quality of the water for domestic and in- 
dustrial uses, and the prevention of damage 
resulting from chemical impurities in the 
water, at low stages of the streams, would, 
in itself, warrant an expenditure of a con- 
siderable portion of the cost of the proposed 
flood prevention. 


What has been done in this study by 
the Pittsburgh Flood Commission, during 
four years, is an exhibit of the enterprise 
and capacity which the business and pro- 
fessional men of Pittsburgh have applied 
in notable instances in the past, can and 
will apply increasingly in the future, to 
fundamental elements in the city’s prob- 
lems. This work has been sustained by 
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private contributions from industrial and 
mercantile interests, except for some ap- 
propriation by the city and county. It 
is a product of Pittsburgh brains alone, 
members of the commission, professional 
and otherwise, serving without pay. It 
surely has set an example in thorough- 
going study of such problems. 

This work can but stimulate the state 
and national governments to a realization 
of their responsibilities in these matters. 
While the statements of flood damage 
indicate excessive losses at Pittsburgh 
and great benefit to be obtained by the 
methods of relief, it is not for this city 
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alone to bear the expense, for the good 
results will be far-reaching. The state 
and national governments, by their meth- 
ods and policies, have done much to 
bring about present conditions in the 
country of which those at Pittsburgh are 
simply one notable example. Several of 
the proposed reservoirs must be built 
outside of the borders of Pennsylvania, 
and for interstate reasons the national 
government must become interested. The 
raising of funds for construction of these 
projects is not for one municipality 
alone, because the benefits will be na- 
tional in extent. 


WHAT WATER WILL DO. 
Effect of acid condition of Monongahela river upon 7 x8 foot steel gate at Lock No. 2. 


Plate originally %4 of inch thick; in use three and one-half 
ficod condition and increase low water flow will eliminate or 


due to dilution. 


ears. Reservoirs to reduce 
argely diminish such action 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF LARGE OUTPUTS 


BO a Se NCS 
STEEL AND STEEL WORKERS IN SIX AMERICAN STATES 


iMebe STEEL INDUSTRY AND THE PEOPLE IN COLORADO 
JOHN GASEIT GH 


MEMBER STAFF (1907-1908) PITTSBURGH SURVEY 


It comes with a shock of surprise to 
the western traveler to find a modern 
steel plant out in the desert a thousand 
miles beyond the last important rolling 
mill of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Thirty-six hundred men were 
there last spring on the payroll of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, and 
in boom times as many as 5,000 are 
sometimes employed. 

The immense coal fields in the south- 
ern part of the state bring the industry 
to Colorado, and the Arkansas river and 
excellent railroad facilities place the 
mills at Pueblo. The city is less hap- 
pily situated with respect to iron ore; 
the mines now being worked are in 
Wyoming and New Mexico, both of 
them a long railroad haul from the blast 
furnaces. There are iron ore beds in 
Utah and in Colorado itself, but they 
have not as yet been found profitable to 
work. 

It is hard for an outsider to grasp the 
status or the real history of the labor 
movement in Colorado. Almost every- 
one is strongly partisan. You may 
learn, if you inquire, that labor organ- 
izers are anarchists and desperadoes or 
that capitalists are slave-drivers and mur- 
derers, according to the affiliations of 
your informant. There has been vio- 
lence in Colorado in recent years; but 
I went there to study not unionism nor 
capitalism, but present industrial condi- 
tions in Pueblo, in the works of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. And 
since there never has been any union- 
ism of importance in the Pueblo steel 
mill, it is fortunately unnecessary for 
me to re-try the Moyer-Haywood case. 

There is undoubtedly a tendency in 
any given industry to uniformity of la- 
bor conditions throughout the country. 
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So tabor conditions in the Pueblo steel 
mill are in many ways similar to those 
in other steel mills in the United States. 
But there are differences too. 

Common labor, which constitutes 60 
to 65 per cent of the payroll in the 
Pueblo mills and furnaces, gets 17 cents 
an hour. That is half a cent.less than 
the United. States Steel Corporation 
pays in Pittsburgh, and 2 cents more 
than it pays in Birmingham. It is. 
questionable whether the general cost 
of living is less in Pueblo than in the 
eastern mill towns.. Household fuel 
probably costs less in a year in Pueblo 
than in Chicago or Pittsburgh on ac- 
count of the warmer climate, but other 
expenses are high.* 

Hours of labor are the same in Pueblo 
as in other steel centers. The custom- 
ary work-day is twelve hours in length 
for all manufacturing processes. Ma- 
chinists, molders, and other shopmen, 
however, together with certain classes 
of common laborers, have a regular ten- 
hour day. 

There is plenty of Sunday work at 
Pueblo. The six blast furnaces and 
the twelve open-hearths all call for 


1Until recently there has been a company store 
system that was allied in a way with the system 
of wage payment. Stores are maintained at the 
mining camps and in Pueblo near the steel mill. 
Wages are paid in cash or negotiable paper 
every two weeks, and. between pays, store or- 
ders were issued to those who wanted money 
in advance of pay day. ‘These could be traded 
with at their face value at the company store, 
at a discount at other stores, or could be sold 
to brokers at a higher discount. So much _ busi- 
ness was done in this line that two brokers had 
offices near the store with the sole business of 
buying and selling scrip. In June, 1911, the 
system was changed so as to make the orders non- 
transferable. This is an excellent change in that 
it protects a weak and thriftless man against 
his own thriftlessness and does away with the 
brokerage graft. While the company store system 
nearly always is undesirable. the present Colorado 
practice is a long advance over the conditions in 
the Birmingham district. where scrip is discounted 
sometimes as much as 25 per cent for cash and in 
many cases by the very company issuing it. 
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seven-day labor, with the long shift 
coming at regular intervals to one crew 
Onpthesotherss On the basiszof . Pitts- 
burgh practice these two departments 
would require 900 to 1,000 men on a 
Sunday. There are furnace tenders 
and guards scattered through the plant 
on Sunday. There are repair men and 
machinists who do Sunday work. I 
can only estimate their numbers, but 
from information that I have for other 
steel mills I feel safe in estimating the 
total number of seven-day workers at 
‘1,200 at the time of my visit last April, 
and that was one-third of the pay roll. 
Yet everyone said that Sunday work 
had fallen off greatly in the three months 
previous. 

For the great majority, then, hours 
are long and wages are low in Pueblo, 
just as they are in Buffalo and Bir- 
mingham. I was prepared for that, and 
was not surprised. But there was an- 
other thing for which I was unprepared. 
I found at Pueblo a steel plant to all 
appearances more dangerous than any 
other large steel plant that I have ever 
seen. And I have seen a considerable 
number of big ones. The United States 
Steel Corporation is spending thousands 
of dollars for safety and setting an ex- 
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ample to the country. The Lackawanna 
Steel-Company has done less, but it has 
achieved commendable results. Jones 
and Laughlin in Pittsburgh are waking 
up to their responsibility. At Pueblo I 
walked through the rail mill and found 
it in such a state of confusion that I 
thought some work of reconstruction 
must be in progress. The mill floor 
alongside the roll tables was rough and 
uneven. Mill paraphernalia were scat- 
tered here and there. I asked a work- 
man if changes were in progress. 

“No,” -he replied, “this is the way 
she always is.” a 

-Nor was this disorder confined to the 
rail. mill. Thete wasi-a.great deal of 
clutter and confusion in all parts of the 
plant, in striking contrast to the modern 
mills at South Chicago, Gary, or Pitts- 
burgh. 

The dangers to one merely walking 
about the plant were obvious. There 
was lack of bridges over roll tables. 
Walks were made of piank where steel 
should have been used, and at many . 
points the planks were dangerously 
weak. Worst of all was the exposure 
of gearings and belts. There were long 
lines of uncovered gearings at the rail 
mill. The spike and bolt department 
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Steel works in background. 
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was practically without protection as to 
belts, pulleys, shafts, and gearings, and 
the same condition prevailed at the boiler 
shop, machine shop, and roll turning 
shop. There were very few belt shift- 
ers; two or three in the machine shop 
were the only ones I noticed. 

In the six years from 1905 to I9QIO, 
inclusive, according to the coroner’s rec- 


_ords, sixty-six men lost their lives while 


working in this steel plant of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company. In I9gIo, 
the Pueblo record as to number killed 


_just equaled that of South Chicago, al- 


though: two, and‘ one-half. to three times 
as. many men were employed at’ South 
Chicago. - ties tee 


Of the sixty-six fatal accidents in this 
period, the railroads in the yards were 
responsible for thirteen, and thirteen 
were caused by explosions. Six men at 
least were killed by being caught in 
gearings, belts, or other machinery. 
Three such cases occurred in one year, 
1907. June 18, 1910, a man was killed 
by being caught in a belt. In spite of 
this record, in 1911, four years after the 
killing of the first man in 1907, I found 
the belts and gearings still generally un- 
protected. pat 

Colorado mines, too, have had a bad 


“record? In, 1909; according to the re- 


port of the ‘state mining inspector, 


Compare these facts with the law passed in 


; Colorado and approved April 5, 1909, of which the 


following sections are a part: 
“Section 2: That any person, firm, corporation, 


' or association operating a factory, mill, workshop, 


' bakery, laundry, store, hotel, or any kind of 


an 


' establishment wherein laborers are employed, or 


machinery used, shall provide and maintain in use 
belt shifters or other mechanical contrivances for 
the purpose of throwing on or off belts or pulleys 
while running, where the same are practicable 
with due regard to the nature and purpose of said 
belts and the dangers to employes therefrom; also 
reasonable safeguards for all vats, pans, trimmers, 
cut-offs, gang edger and other saws, planers, cogs, 
gearings, belting, shafting, coupling, set-screw, line 
rollers, conveyors, manglers in laundries, and ma- 
chinery of other or similar description, which it 
is practicable to guard, and which can be effectively 
guarded with due regard to the ordinary use of 
such machinery and appliances, and the danger 
to employes therefrom, and with which the em- 
ployes of any such factory, mill, or workshop are 
liable to come in contact while in performance 
of their duties; and if any machinery, or any 
part thereof, is in a defective condition, and its 
operation would be extra-hazardous because of 
such defect, or if any machinery is not safe- 
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guarded as provided in this act, the use thereof {ig 
prohibited, and a notice to that effect shall. be 
attached thereto by the employer immediately upon 
receiving notice of such defect or lack of safe- 
guard, and such notice shall not be removed until 
said defect has been remedied or the machine 
safeguarded as herein provided. 

“Section 14: In the opinion of the General As- 
sembly, an emergency exists; therefore this act 
shall take effect and be in force from and after 
oe passage.”—CoLorapo Laws or 1909, Chapter 


This law had been in force nearly two years 
at the time that I saw the Pueblo plant described 
above. 


1In a list of twenty-two coal mining districts in 
North America, arranged by the Federal Bureau 
of Labor according to the fatal accident rate in 
coal mines for the period 1889 to 1908, Colorado 
stood eighteenth—fifth from the foot—with a rate 
of 5.51 per thousand. Western Kentucky occupied 
the position of honor on the list with a rate of 
1.60. Pennsylvania’s rate in the bituminous fields 
was 2.71 and in the anthracite field 3.30. Only 
four districts had a rate higher than that of 
Colorado: Washington 6.76; British Columbia 7.23 ; 
New Mexico 7.23; and Utah 11.67. [BULLmTIN 
No. 90, U. S. BurnAU oF LABOR, p. 452.] 
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€ighty-nine men were killed and 116 in- 
jured in the coal mines of the state. 
This was a death rate of 6.76 per thou- 
sand employed. In 1910 there were three 
great mine disasters in which 210 men 
were killed. The total number killed in 
coal mines in I910 was 319, making a 
death rate of 21.6. The injured num- 
bered 146. 

Two of the three? great Colorado min- 
ing disasters which occurred in 1910 
were in mines owned by the company 
that operates the Pueblo mill. January 
31, I9QI10, seventy-five men were killed 
in a dust explosion in the Primero mine, 
owned by the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company. October 8, i910, fifty-six 
men were killed in a dust explosion in 
the Starkville mine of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. 

The mining inspector’s official report 
states that these explosions were caused 
by insufficient sprinkling of the mines.? 


1The third took place November 8, 1910, when 
seventy-nine men were killed in a gas explosion re- 
sulting from a fire in the Delagua mine of the 
Victor-American Fuel Company. 


2“Tt is apparent from the facts which I have 
already pointed out that the mine had been per- 
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Although charges. are thus not lacking 
that very dangerous conditions have been 
allowed to prevail,’ it is in the coal 
fields that the greatest efforts have been 
made by the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company in the direction of safety. 

In 1908 lectures were first delivered 
in the camps on first-aid work. Since 
then 199 men have been trained in first- 
aid work and 127 men are now in train- 
ing. Oxygen helmets were secured in 


mitted to become dry and dusty, and the explosion 
resulted from a _ lack of sufficient sprinkling to 
wet the dust.’—Report of State Mining Inspector 
John D. Jones on Primero mine explosion, in the 
14TH BIENNIAL REPORT OF STATH CoaL MINE IN- 
SPECTOR, 1909-1910, page 145. 

“This disaster probably could have been avoided 
if the timber and sides of the haulage roads had 
been kept free from dust accumulations, and it is 
an absolute proof that the mere sprinkling of the 
road beds will not suffice.’—Report of Deputy 
State Mining Inspector Frank N. Oberding on 
Starkville Mine explosion, in 14TH BIBNNIAL RB- 
PORT OF STATE COAL MINH INSPECTOR, 1909-1910, 
page 153. 

“On the 20th day of January, 1907, there was 
working in the Primero Mine an Irish-American 
miner. After going into the mine, and finding it 
was full of gas, he reported to the fire boss that 
it was dangerous, and he did not propose to work 
under that condition. He was immediately told te 
go into the mine and keep his mouth shut and 
not let the foreigners know of the conditions, for 
it would cause a stampede, and they would all 
leave the mine. This man refused to return to 
work, stating that the property was in a danger- 
ous condition, and was told to go into the mine 
and get his tools and leave the camp. Upon re- 
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Courtesy Colorado Fucl and Lron Company. 
RESCUD CAR. 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 


1910 and the company has trained 152 
men in the use of these helmets and has 
now 174 men in training. In 1910 the 
company built a rescue car, the first one 
to be used in Colorado. This car car- 
ries eight Draeger oxygen helmets, a 
pulmotor, stretcher, several thousand 
feet of hose, safety lamps, and portable 
telephone instruments. Since the com- 
pletion of this car, a man has been 
kept on it continuously and it has been 
moved about from place to place and 
utilized in the training of men at the 
different camps. In the exhibition of 
mine rescue work held at Trinidad, 
Colo.. in September, 1911, in which 
eighteen teams contested, seven belonged 
to the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
Colorado Fuel and Iron teams carried off 
the honors. 

Prizes are now offered to mine offi- 
cials in order to stimulate efforts in the 
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direction of safety. Between 1909 and 
1912 $48,000 was expended in the in- 
stallation and operation of sprinkling 
systems. These devices having failed 
fully to justify themselves, radiators to 
raise the temperature of the in-take air 
to a point above that of the mine tem- 
perature, and humidifiers which intro- 
duce sufficient moisture to raise the hu- 
midity of the air to the dew point, have 
recently been installed at the coking coal 
mines. Large sums of money have also 
been spent recently in the cleaning out 
and widening of air courses and at one 
mine a manway has been constructed at 
a cost of $20,000. 

These improvements have undoubt- 
edly placed the Colorado Fuel and Iron . 
Company in the lead, as regards safety, 
among the coal operators of southern 
Colorado. Since leaving Pueblo word 
has come to me of the inauguration of 
new plans for the steel plant, also, looking 
to greater safety. It is to be hoped that 
these plans will lead to an entire plant 
reorganization along safety lines. 

There are few if any hospitals better 
managed or equipped than that of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company at 
Pueblo. For over twenty-five years Dr. 
R. W. Corwin has been head surgeon of 
the company, and he has built up in that 
time a hospital of unusual efficiency. 

After experimenting with the first hos- 
pital building, which was adequate for 
the work in the earlier years, Dr. Cor- 
win was prepared to plan the building 
of a second hospital with an eye to the 
elimination of the features that he knew 
to be bad and the introduction of new 
features that he knew to be desirable. 
The result is a hospital building that is, 
so far as I know, unique. Two things, 
after he has remarked the beauty and 


turning to the mine to get his tools, a local gas 
explosion occurred, and the man was very severely 
injured. This explosion took place three days 
before the explosion occurred that cost the lives 
of twenty-four employes. thereby showing that the 
officials in charge of the Primero mine knew of 
the dangerous condition at that time, and did 
nothing whatever to protect the men.’—Rrporr 
One BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 1909-1910, 
/Os $ 

“T interviewed a 
told me they had quit the they 
were .constantly in fear of a dust explosion: 
others quit because they were unable to get the 
proper timbers, and in many cases men were in- 
structed by the superintendent to go into old 
workings and remove the timbers and use them in 
the new workings. In one case a miner requested 
the superintendent to furnish props and was in- 


number of miners, 


mine as 


who 


formed that there were none to be had at that 
time. This miner laid off four or five days until 
his credit was exhausted at the company’s store, 
when it hecame necessary for him to return to 
work. which he did, and he was told that they didn’t 
have props, that he eould go into the old work- 
ings and remove the prons and use them. This he 
attempted to do. with the result that there was a 
cave-in and he lost his life. Similar instances were 
related by many other miners. I also learned that 
inexperienced men were permitted to enter the 
mine for the purpose of mining who knew nothing 
whatever about mining. and particularly the dan- 
ger of carrying matches and smoking in the mine. 
I was told by an old miner that they feared every 
day just such a catastrophe wonld be the result 
of allowing these men to work.”—RrErorr COLORADO 
Brrrav or Laror Statistics. 1909-1910, page 29. 


Report on Primero disaster by Deputy Inspector 
Coray. 
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attractiveness of the grounds, impress 
the visitor who is accustomed to the 
usual type of hospital. First, there are 
no stairs in the building. It is two 
stories in height, and inclines make an 
easy access from one floor, to another. 
Dr. Corwin doesn’t believe in having 
cripples and children climb stairs suitable 
only for strong, healthy adults. 

The other striking feature is absence 
of large wards. The largest wards have 
four beds. This enables the manage- 
ment to put congenial patients together. 
Men of the same nationality are put in 
the same room. 

But these two striking features are 
less important than the more detailed 
matters of arrangement, equipment, and 
cleanliness. The floors are protected 
with noiseless coverings. Doors swing 
both ways and never slam. There are 
no bells; signals are flashed by means 
of electric lights, ‘The quiet of the 
building is marked. Every room is an 
outside room, and as many as possible 
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have the sun. 
lously clean. 
The hospital service extends to the 
mining camps of the company also. In 
every camp there is a local doctor and 
dispensary, where free treatment is given 
not only to the miners but to their fam- 
ilies as well. Bad cases are brought to 
Pueblo, In Pueblo the steel workers who 
have received injuries are treated, but 
their families are not. The discrimina- 
tion is due to the absence in the camps 
of medical service other than that fur- 
nished by the company. 


Everything is scrupu- 


‘The expense of this excellent service is guar- 
anteed by the company. In practice, however, it 
is usually borne by the men. From every man’s 
pay one dollar a month is kept back for hospital 
service. If the man works less than a month, the 
dollar is kept back just the same unless he works 
less than three days. In the company’s mines and 
steel mills from 9,000 to 12.000 men are regularly 
employed. This would provide a fund of from 
$108,000 to $144,000 a year if the same men re- 
mained constantly in the employ of the company. 
But with the shifting that is constantly taking 
place, new men coming, old men leaving, there 
are each month many more men on the pay roll 
than would be necessary if all remained at their 
positions through the month. Bach man forfeits 
a dollar, nevertheless. It can readily be seen, there- 
fore, that a very large fund is provided for hos- 
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Closely connected with the hospital 
service is another important field of en- 
deavor. The Sociological Department 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
is well known. Years ago the wife of 
the president of the company established 
kindergartens in two of the mining 
camps. They were successful and the 
work was so approved by the officials of 
the company that it was made a company 
project. In 1901 the sociological de- 
partment was formed, with Dr. R. W. 
Corwin, head surgeon, in charge. Since 
the first year Walter Morritt has been 
superintendent of the sociological de- 
partment under Dr. Corwin. 

The kindergarten work, which has 
been extended to all of the camps, has 
been taken over by the public schools. 
The sociological department, however, 
still furnishes the necessary materials, 
and Dr. Morritt is consulting head of all 
of the school boards in the mining camps. 

The organization of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs has been encouraged and good 
work has been done in a number of the 
camps. The work for adults has. been 
designed to promote the educational and 
social welfare and to contribute to the 
general comfort of the camps. — Bath 
houses, where the miners may change 
their clothes.and take a bath before leav- 
ing the mine, have been built in two 
camps. In other camps boarding houses 
for single men have been constructed 
pital service. The company has sometimes: been 
eriticised because, nd accounting:is ever made of 


the money taken in this manner from, the -men’s 
pay. On the other hand, it should be noted that 


the company stands back of the fund invcasecof a% 


deficit. In, 1904 there was a strike and the com- 
pany made wh a<“deficit of $20,000, _ ee ae 
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with shower-bath facilities. In thirteer 
or fourteen of the camps, club houses. 
have been built for the men. These con- 
tain lounging and smoking rooms, game 
rooms and barber shop, and, in some 
cases, a bar. The club is rented to 
the barber, and he makes what he can 
out of the patronage of the club. Wo: 
men’s clubs have been organized which. 
are both social and educational. Sew- 
ing and cooking classes have been con- 
ducted under the auspices of the depart- 
ment. A prominent feature of social 
life among the younger people is the 
annual picnic in which a number of the 
camps join. Some place among the 
mountains is selected and as many as 
care to go are taken free in a special 
train on the Colorado and Wyoming 
Railroad, a corporation road. About 
one thousand persons attended in 1910. 

Lectures are frequently held in the 
camps. Dr. Morritt delivers illustrated 
addresses whenever called upon, and a 
good deal of his time is occupied in that 
way. A ten-cent admission fee is charged 
and the proceeds are used for local pur- 
poses. During each winter, also, well 
known platform lecturers are secured at 
reduced rates, owing to the large num- 
ber of engagements that are made for 
each lecturer. For these lectures 25 cents 
is charged and the money used to pay 
the lecturer. Free health lectures are 
also given in each camp. from time to 
time by the resident physician. These 
are practical, and have a direct bearing 
on camp problems. Hi 

Night schools are maintained in some 
of the camps, although they are not very 
well patronized. Libraries and art col- 
lections are important features also of 
the educational work: 

One very excellent form of educa- 
tional work carried on is the publica- 
tion by the medical and sociological. de- 
partments of monthly Bulletins, Samtary 
and Sociological. These contain health 
and sanitary suggestions, in simple 
words, so as to be readily understood. 
They are used to éall the attention of 
the workmen to opportunities open to 


--them,-such~ as night “schools, entertain- 
ments, and-other lines of work of the 
sociological department... The’ bulletins. 
_ are: freely. circulated inthe camps and 
"anyone may have them on application. 
“ty eS a Mlebradry 10k es 
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Occasionally, too, the bulletin appeals 
to another audience. The bulletin for 
September, 1909, was devoted to Indus- 
trial Accidents, and was an appeal for 
preventive efforts in mines and mills. 
After citing the work done along safety 
lines by other corporations the bulletin 
goes on record thus: 

We should be as thorough and up-to-date 
in our efforts to prevent accidents as we 
are at present in our equipment for caring for 
the sick and injured. The aim of every 
superintendent, foreman, and pit-boss should 
be to see to it, by precept and example, that 
every precaution is taken to reduce to a mini- 
mum the percentage of accidents to the num- 
ber of men employed. 

The department published for a time a 
paper called Camp and Plant, which cir- 
culated among the employes. This 
has since been abandoned. 

The sociological department has al- 
ways been interested in the religious ac- 
tivities of the camps. The superinten- 
dent is an ordained Methodist minister. 
The company has built churches at two 
of the camps. At present the sociologi- 
cal department has a minister on its 
staff in the southern Colorado coal fields, 
to organize Sunday schools and to look 
after religious work generally. 

Most of the work is done in the camps. 
Little is done in Pueblo beyond lectures 
that are held at “Casa Vivienda,” the 
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unique and very attractive home of the 
hospital staff, and religious exercises 
that are held each Sunday in the hos- 
pitals. The Pueblo work formerly in- 
cluded a boys’ club, mothers’ meetings, 
reading rooms, and industrial work in 
various phases. These have been aban-— 
doned, partly on account: of the growth 
of independent social work in Pueblo. 
We have seen how through the devel- 
opment of mines and plants in southern 
Colorado a great force of mixed peoples, 
many of them illiterate and unskilled, 
speaking many tongues, has come into. 
the desert; and how through company 
action libraries, schools, clubs, hospitals, 
some of the institutions of- the nor- 
mal American community have been set 
up. This has been on a scale which has 
attracted national attention. The funda- 
mental conditions of life and labor lie 
deeper, however, and it is important 
from the standpoint of social advance 
that we learn the attitude toward those 
conditions of the three parties concerned : 
the workmen, the public, and the com- 
pany. 
I did not find among the employes in 
Pueblo that bitterness which I found in 
Pittsburgh. Even the men who claimed 
to have been blacklisted did not seem to: 
harbor the resentment that I found in 
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Homestead and Braddock. All with 
whom I talked expressed much dissatis- 
faction with the hours of labor, and 
many spoke of the unwillingness of the 
company to pay adequate compensation 
fot industrial accidents. All preferred a 
union to a fion-union shop. The long 
depression that has made work irregu- 
lar for nearly two years in steel mills 
all over the country may have had its 
effect in making men eager for work 
even under unfavorable conditions. On 
the other hand, the miners have evidently 
been much dissatisfied. Both Labor 
Commissioner Brake and State Mining 
Inspector Dalrymple speak in their re- 
ports of the unwillingness of miners to 
go into the southern district after the 
mine disasters of 1910. Deputy In- 
spector E. M. Gross, in his report to 
Commissioner Brake, speaks of dissatis- 
faction among the miners. 

The men seem to have little hope of 
doing anything directly to better their 
conditions. Colorado is like Pennsyl- 
vania so far as human reactions go. An 
overworked man is a cipher in either 
place. A Pueblo minister told me that 
there was not a church in the city that 
did not feel the blighting effect of the 
long work-day. And a workman said to 
me: “We twelve-hour men don’t think 
any more. All we know is the mill.” 
Efforts are quietly being made by the 
Western Federation of Miners to gain 
a foothold in the southern Colorado 
mines, but I saw no evidence of a sim- 
ilar move in Pueblo. 

The attitude of the public in southern 
Colorado is not entirely logical. Never 
before in any industrial community have 
I heard so much denunciation of a local 
company as I heard of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company in Pueblo and 
Trinidad. There is friendly feeling to- 
ward certain individuals, such as the 
doctors and the men in the sociological 
department, but against the company it- 
self there is considerable hostility. Yet 
the local public has not come out into 
the open to oppose the practices of the 
company which they privately denounce. 
Neither has the public been actively con- 
cerned for the interests of labor. 

Years ago an eight-hour law for 
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mines and smelters was passed by the 
Colorado legislature. It was at once 
carried before the Supreme Court of the 
state and was declared unconstitutional, 
although a similar law in Utah had just 
been declared valid by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Those fa- 
voring an eight-hour law then started 
out to amend the state constitution. This 
was done, the amendment declaring that 
a day’s work in mines and smelters 
should not exceed eight hours, and di- 
recting the legislature to enact a law 
making the amendment effective. In 
spite of this direct command of the peo- 
ple, nothing was done for some years. 
In 1905, however, an eight-hour law was 
passed and became a law. But this law 
was so badly drawn as to make enforce- 
ment impossible. In the session of I9IT 
the labor representatives succeeded in 
passing a new law, worded differently ; 
but it is apparently as ineffectual as the 
old one. 

The same point is even more forcibly 
illustrated in the coroner’s office. In an 
industrial community human lives are 
constantly risked and deaths from in- 
dustrial accidents often occur. It is the 
duty of the coroner to investigate all 
cases of sudden death, in order that dis- 
regard for human life may be prevented 
or punished. The coroner’s duty is that 
of defender of human life. But in Pue- 
blo and Las Animas counties the peo- 
ple have not been aroused over the fact 


that their coroners have for years played’ 


cheap politics, in utter disregard of the 
solemn responsibilities of their office. 
The disaster that killed seventy-five 
men in the Primero mine in Las Animas 
county occurred on January 31, I9Q10. 
On February 4, five days later, the cor- 
oner brought in the following verdict: 


The jury find that Ciskra, Emery, Anderson, 
and others came to their death by an ex- 
plosion in the Primero mine, January 31, 
1910, and the cause of the said explosion is 
to this jury unknown. 


During those five days it had not yet 
been possible to explore the mine. State 
Mining Inspector Jones reported that on 

1But do not think that Colorado coroners are 


the worst in the country. They are not. The 


coroner’s office is a neglected one all over the United 
States. 
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February 26 not all of the bodies had 
yet been recovered. Still, the coroner 
was ready to pass on the case five days 
after the explosion and then abandon it. 
After the Starkville disaster on October 
8, 1910, the same coroner presided over a 
jury which rendered a verdict criticising 
the company. The coroner was at the end 
of his term and was not seeking re-elec- 
tion. In the 1910 election the former 
coroner’s deputy, a Trinidad undertaker, 
was: elected to the office. This” man 
had been deputy coroner for many years 
during the incumbency of the two men 
who had last preceded him, one of whom 
was his father. 

In Pueblo it was explained to me that 
candidates for the office of coroner are 
backed by different undertakers, as a 
business proposition.t It appeared also 
that, in Pueblo county at least, coroner’s 
records are not public. The present 
coroner, who has been in office since 
January 10, 1911, refused to let me 
handle or examine his records for my- 
self. He had them written, apparently 

1One undertaker displays on his windows the 
sign “North Side Coroner's Office,’ although I 
could not learn that it ever had been the office 
of the coroner. I was even directed there by an 
employe in the county building, and when [f en- 
tered a man eagerly inquired “Have you got a 


body?” before he would answer my inquiry for 
the coroner. I finally found the latter, a physician, 


_in an altogether different office. on another street. 
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in pencil, in a little memorandum book 
which he kept in his desk. He read to 
me, however, at my request, the names 
of the victims of industrial accidents 
since he had taken office. When I asked 
for the prior records he said that his 
predecessor had refused to turn them 
over. 

By that time I had become quite in- 
terested in coroner’s records, and I went 
to find the previous incumbent, who had 
held office for the six years just past. 
I found him perfectly willing not only 
to show me the big ledger in which he 
had kept the records but to lend me the 
book. I was picking it up when he 
stopped sinewen. Elold oni, oe hewtsaid: 
“You've got to guarantee two things be- 
fore I let you have that book. One is 
that you aren’t going to use it for local 
purposes, and the other is that you aren’t 
going to turn it over to my successor. I 
regard those records as my _ personal 
property.” I promised and he let me go. 

A few days later the Trades and La- 
bor Assembly appointed a committee to 
meet the coroner and ascertain why no 
inquests were being held. The previous 
week three men had been killed and nine 
injured in the blowing up of an engine 
at the steel works; yet the coroner had 
held no inquest, nor had he held one in 
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the three months that he had been in 
office. He explained to me how he 
loc'ed at the situation. “I couldn’t see 
any reason for an inquest in that steel 
works accident,” he said. “Property 
ef tremendous value was destroyed. It 
will cost the company thousands and 
thousands of dollars to repair the damage 
done. It stands to reason that they 
would not want that accident to happen, 
so there is no question of blame in- 
volved. It was just an accident. Don’t 
you see?” I saw. 
But when I came to examine the for- 
mer coroner’s record I saw that the 
- present incumbent was merely following 
his example. Of the sixty-six men 
killed in the steel mills during 1905 to 
1910 inclusive, only twenty-four were 
made subjects of formal inquiry by the 
coroner. Altogether 125 deaths from 
industrial accidents were reported, and 
eighty-four of them were dismissed with- 
out inquest. Nothing will show so well 
how the coroner’s office »rotects human 
life in Pueblo as some a =’ attotations 
from the records: ’ 


October 16, 1905, James F. Dayle, Trish. 
Arm caught in gearing and torn from socket. 
No inquest. 

December 23,- 1905, Mave Dikilich, Greek. 
Killed in C. F. & I. plant by ore crusher, 
No inquest. 

October 8, 1906, Mane Paolica, Italian. 
Crushed through chest at C. F. & I. Co. 
No inquest. 

June 7, 1907, Mark Sullovich. 
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some machinery at C. F. & I. plant. No 
inquest. 

July 25, 1907, Willie Gray, colored. As- 
phyxiated at C. F. & I. plant. No inquest. 

September 7, 1907, Tony Casto. Killed at 
C. F. & I. plant. Accidental. No inquest. 

November 13, 1908, Ivan Guskievic, Rus- 
sian. Crushed by ore car at Minnequa plant. 
No inquest. 

Nov. 13, 1908, Zuini Greskovich, Greek. 
Asphyxiated at blast furnace of C. F. & IL. 
Co. No inquest. 

July 7, 1909, Niegero Minomioca, Japan- 
ese. Laborer at Minnequa plant, fracture of 
skull. No inquest. 

Dec. 5, 1909, Anton Nemavich, Austrian. 
Crushed by hot saw C. F. & L. plant. No in- 
quest. 

March 26, 1910, Charles R. Winters. Crush- 
ed skull and pelvis by slag train at Cabs 
I. Co. plant. No inquest. 

July 11, t910, Benco Fernandez. Was crush- 
ed by crane at Minnequa plant. No inquest. 

August 5, 1910, Monan Viban, Austrian. 
Laborer at Minnequa plant, and in some man- 
ner fell into ore crushers and was killed. No 
inquest. 


In these brief sentences are included 
the entire official account of the deaths 
of the men named. 

The failure of the public to meet its 
responsibilities so clearly indicated by 
these coroners’ recc Js is equalled by the 
deputy sheriff system. The mining 
camps are patrolled by deputy sheriffs 
who are present ostensibly to serve the 
people by enforcing the law. Labor or- 
ganizers are met by these deputies and 
either warned away from the camp or 
put out. I was informed by the gen- 
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eral manager of the coal mines of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company that 
these are their orders. 

The deputies are not squeamish about 
their methods. An organizer told me 
that a union man was standing on the 
platform of the station one day in a 
mining camp, waiting for a train. He 
was on the property of the railroad 
company, but, the organizer said, he 
was set upon by a deputy sheriff in the 
employ of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company and compelled to walk down 
the railroad track to the next town, seven 
miles away. The man had a railroad 
ticket in his pocket at the time. I asked 
an official of the company whether the 
story could be true. He merely laughed 
as if it were a huge joke and expressed 
no opinion. Within the last two or 
three years union men have been as- 
saulted and beaten in the city of Trini- 
‘dad almost under the eyes of policemen, 
the assault in one case taking place in a 
restaurant. 

A deputy inspector of the State Bu- 
reau of Labor, who investigated condi- 
tions in the camps aiter the Primero ex- 
plosion, reported to his chief that he had 
found it 


almost impossible to carry on a conversation 
with the men without the presence of one or 
more deputies and that on one occasion he 
was in a small house talking with widows of 
men killed in the mine when two deputy sher- 
iffs entered the house unannounced and re- 
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mained until he had finished talking, taking 
the position that as the property belonged to 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 4ney 
had a perfect right there, and that he was 
the trespasser.’ 

An official of the company told me 
that when the labor inspectors came into 
the camp on their tour of inspection they 
tried to pick a quarrel with the depu- 
ties so as to get thrown out and thus 
stir up feeling against the company. 
This statement should be considered in 
judging their report—as well as the over- 
zealousness that is apparent in many of 
its pages. Yet there is corroborative evi- 
dence of intimidation by the deputies, 
such as has already been cited, of organ- 
izers interfered with, and their sympa- 
thizers persecuted even when off the 
company’s property. And these deputies, 
it must be remembered, are deputized by 
the state and are thus accountable to the 
people for their acts. 

So much for the workmen and the 
public. What of the steel company? 
No unions ~ — recognized in the Pueblo 
plant, al. jh some of the men have 
cards in ‘cal unions. Only one union 
has eve. the semblance of a foothold. 
Last year the Conference Board of the 
Molders’ Union met with General Man- 
ager McKennon to discuss wages, and as 
a result wages were advanced from $3.60 
for ten hours to $4. The molders claim 
to have in their membership two-thirds 


1RpPORT COLORADO BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
1909-1910, pp. 29-30. 
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of the men in the steel works foundry, 
but so far as I could learn this is the 
only union recognized in any way. Two 
years ago the switchmen in the steel com- 
pany yard at Pueblo decided to ask for 
an advance in wages. At just about the 
same time the company decided to grant 
an advance, so that after a certain Sat- 
-urday pay-day the men began to earn the 
increased rate. But they didn’t know it, 
_because nobody told them. If they had 
waited two weeks, until the next pay- 
day, they would have found out througn 
their pay envelopes. But, since they 
did not know, they did not wait two 
weeks, but sent a committee early in 
the week to the management to ask in 
the name of all the switchmen for more 
pay. From two independent sources of 
information word came to me that for 
this action not only the committee but 
all of the switchmen were discharged and 
new men secured to take their places. 

Never, at any time in its history has 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
been anything but hostile to organized 
labor. The Amalgamated Association 
once had a lodge in Pueblo, but the com- 
pany never recognized it. Other unions 
have tried in vain to get established 
there. It is freely alleged by the men 
now employed at its plant that men have 
often been discharged and blacklisted on 
account of union activity. I talked with 
one man who claimed to have been black- 
listed for sixteen years for attending a 
convention of the Amalgamated Associ- 
ation. 

Another man, whom I'll call Smith, 
told of a strike a few years back. Fifty 
men went out and a lone and bitter 
strike ensued. Finally some of the de- 
mands were granted and all but six of 
the men went back to work. These six, 
of whom Smith was one, and who were 
leaders of the strike, were refused re- 
employment, and never since have been 
able to work for the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company. Last summer the fore- 
man of the department in question in the 
steel mill sent for Smith to come to 
work, thinking, he said, that the black- 
list had been removed. So Smith went 
to work and worked one day. The gen- 
eral manager of the plant had been ont 
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of town, but returned late that after- 
noon. The next day Smith went to the 
plant again to begin his day’s work and: 
was stopped by the gate-keeper, who told 
him that there was no job for him in 
the mill. 

I sat one day in the office of a Pueblo 
business man who spoke with indig- 
ration of conditions in the coal cams 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany. He corroborated the statement, . 
reported above, that deputies are in the 
habit of driving out of the camps men 
suspected of being labor organizers, and 
he enlivened his account by references 
to specific cases, of which he claimed he 
had personal knowledge, where the men 
were not only driven from the camp but 
beaten up into the bargain. He charged 
that the miners are obliged to trade at 
the company stores, that the eight-hour 
law is not observed in the mines, and, 
finally, that the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company has for years controlled the 
county officials in Las Animas and 
Huerfano counties, and that it has been 
actively in politics for that purpose. 

A ranchman from Huerfano county, 
a friend of the speaker, was present dur- 
ing the interview. Repeatedly, as he 
made the charges, the business. man 
turned to the ranchman, saying, “And 
B. here knows that every word 
of this is true, but he doesn’t dare tell 
you. He lives down there among those 
fellows and his mouth is sealed.” Again 
and again this statement was repeated, 
sometimes almost tauntingly, as if dar- 
ing the other to speak. But the ranch- 
man only smiled and said not a word. 

These things indicate the attitude of 
the company toward labor. What is its 
attitude toward the public? 

The steel works at Pueblo were origi- 
nally built in what was then the coun- 
try. The company bought up the lands, 
built its plant and some houses for its 
employes. Other contiguous property 
was built upon by persons who rented 
their houses to steel works employes. 
Then the whole community was incorpo- 
rated as the village of Bessemer and 
later as the city of Bessemer. Mean- 
while, Pueblo, which was a consolida- 
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tion of several separate villages, grew 
out toward Bessemer and wanted to 
annex it. 
the steel company didn’t relish the pros- 
pect. There was a law permitting the 
withdrawal from a city of any continu- 
ous unplatted territory lying next to 
the boundary line, if it contained twenty 
acres or more. So the company applied 
to the county court and a decree of “‘dis- 
connection and disincorporation” was 
granted in June, 1893, for a territory 
including the steel plant and most of the 
houses of the company. This shrewd 
action relieves the steel company from 
paying the twenty-mill city tax that its 
employes living in the city have to pay. 
Having thus escaped the city tax, it is 
interesting to note how the company fares 
as to county and state taxes. Real es- 
tate in Pueblo county, I learned at the 
assessor’s office, is taxed on a valuation 
of 50 to 60 per cent of its market value. 
A few years ago it was publicly an- 
nounced by a representative of the Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company that its 
Pueblo plant was worth over $25,000,- 
000." 
Since there has been 


that time 


1In the issue of the World’s Work for March, — 


1905, Lawrence: Lewis, then editor of Camp and 
Plant, an emplove of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, had this to say on page 5940: “The 
Minnequa works . . . is one of the largest 
consolidated iron and steel works in the world, 
worth, even at cost price, more than twenty mil- 
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more money invested. But in t1gro 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany paid taxes in Pueblo county on an 
assessed valuation of $2,669,112, and this 
included the plant, the machinery in the 
plant, and the adjacent real estate. Sixty 
per cent of the value of the plant alone, 
according to the figures given above, 
would be over $15,000,000. 

Writing in McClure’s magazine of 
May, 1904, of the strike against the Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company in the 
southern coal fields in 1904, Ray Stan- 
nard Baker said on pages 53 and 54: 

Out of the five principal demands of the 
union on their employers, two of them are 
to enforce laws already on the statute books 
of Colorado, and the third, the eight-hour 
demand, was already a constitutional law and 
would have been on the statute books had 
the legislature of last winter carried out the 
will of the people. I asked several officials of 
the coal mining corporations why these laws 
were not obeyed—why the unions must strike 
to enforce state laws—and the answer was 
to this effect: “Nobody observes those laws; 
they are unconstitutional, anyway.” 

The 1905 legislature put the eight- 
hour law referred to above onto the 
statute books, but it is no more ob- 
served in the coal fields to-day than it 


lions.” And in the Scientific American of September 
22, 1906. on page 214, we find this by the same 
writer: “The Minnequa works of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company is one of the largest iron 
and steel plants in America, representing the in- 
vestment of over twenty-five million dollars,” 
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was in 1904. The constitution of the 
state still requires an eight-hour day. 
The law of 1905, unfortunately worded 
so as to be unenforceable, was clear 
in its intent that men should work in 
mines not more than eight hours. Yet 
the employes of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company in the mines of southern 
Colorado work on an average ten hours 
a day. And the general manager of the 
coal mines said to me, when I asked him 
about the eight-hour law, “We under- 
stand that to be the miner’s own affair. 
It may be binding on him, but it is not 
on us.” Yet the eight-hour law of 1905 
in Colorado has not yet been declared 
void, or as not binding upon any em- 
ployer, by any court of law. 

The report for 1909-1910 of the Col- 
orado Bureau of Labor Statistics de- 
clares on page 24 that the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company has sought to 
“nullify and violate’ laws “calculated 
to protect the interest of the miner,” and 
‘has used its “powerful influence to de- 
feat the enactment of any law that had 
for its purpose the safeguarding of the 
lives and health of its employes.” 

I should think that a company ac- 
cused of such flagrant law-breaking as 
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is charged in this report would ask the 
governor of the state or the legislature 
for an official investigation. Instead, the 
manager of the coal mines was satisfied 
with a mere statement that the report 
was untrue, although he admitted that 
he had not read the report or even 
seen it. 

Is not this attitude of utmost impor- 
tance when we consider labor conditions 
in Colorado? There has recently been 
bloodshed and anarchy in Colorado as a 
result of labor disputes. Labor has been 
rightly condemned for every lawless act 
committed by its members. No good 
citizen can look with anything but hor- 
ror upon some of the deeds of which 
workingmen have been confessedly guilty 


in Colorado and surrounding states. But 


before we can ask the poor and the un- 
educated man to have respect for the 
law, we must ask the rich and the power- 
ful to respect it. For the worst sort of 
anarchy is the anarchy of the strong. 

There is a simple remedy for the state 
of affairs that exists today in southern 
Colorado. We call it government by 
the people. The people of Colorado are 
beginning to bestir themselves. Some 
day they will fully awake. 


Courtesy Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
STEEL WORKERS, OPEN-HEARTH DEPARTMENT, PUEBLO. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE TERMS OF INDUSTRY 

President Taft, acting on the suggestion of the social workers and economists 
who addressed him on the subject in December, has recommended to Congress 
that a federal commission be appointed to inquire into the relations between 
labor and industry as now organized. 

Profound changes have taken place, as we all know, in the last twenty 
years. As bearing on overcapitalization, inter-locking directorates, and other busi- 
ness questions, we are beginning to understand what those changes are and to 
know how to act in reference to them. But corporate forms of industry affect 
also the relations between employer and wage earner. ‘Those relations in turn 
affect the living and working conditions of some millions of our citizens—wage 
earners and their families directly and almost every one else indirectly. We can 
no longer optimistically assume that the wage contract is of interest only to the 
two parties who in a given case enter into it. 

Even when its terms appear to be satisfactory to both sides and industry 
is carried on efficiently as measured by output, the question remains whether its 
terms are really satisfactory in the wider forum of public opinion. If they are 
such as do not permit a reasonable standard of living to the wage earner on the 
basis of normal family life, then the public will not be satisfied even if the indi- 
vidual wage earner is. Conditions of under-pay, of over-work, of nervous ex- 
haustion, of actual physical exploitation, are not tolerable even though the chil- 
dren, women, or men who are thus under-paid and over-worked may not be in 
position to protest or to protect themselves. é 

When, on the other hand, industry is violently interrupted, when strikes or 
lockouts put out the furnaces, paralyze traffic, or cut off our supply of fuel, it 
becomes apparent to the most individualistic of us all that there is a public in- 
terest involved. 

No one questions the right of an employer to stop work or the right of 
laborers, singly or collectively, to do likewise. A few generations ago the latter 
was not only questioned; it was explicitly denied and severely punished. Even 
now in some sections vagrancy laws are enforced not primarily to prevent. people 
from being vagrants, but rather as a desperate means of meeting an insistent 
demand for labor, and meeting it on easier terms than by open competition with 
the employers of other sections. Speaking generally, however, the right to work 
or to stop working is recognized as belonging equally to the buyer and seller of 
labor. No one who appreciates what an enormous gain this implies will lightly 
propose to interfere with the free exercise of the hard won right. The public 
also has its rights, however; and what ismore important, the public has its natural 
obligations. 

Now orte of the most elementary and indisputable of these public obligations 
is to prevent interruptions to industry which cause suffering, hardship, incon- 
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venience, always loss of property and sometimes loss of life, if it can be done 
without injustice and without greater hardship. +i: 

Another indisputable and elementary obligation resting primarily upon em- 
ployers and wage earners, but eventually upon the public, is to discover and cor- 
rect the conditions which lead to these disasters. 

This, then, is the twofold object of the proposed federal commission, aS we 
understand it: to prevent strikes and lockouts and other even more extreme 
forms of industrial warfare by sifting out and securing the general adoption of 
such methods of mediation, conciliation, and arbitration as are practicable and 
as are or should be acceptable to both sides; and to inquire into the conditions of 
labor, listening not only to labor leaders and organizers but also to plain work- 
ingmen and working women, so that at first hand their testimony can be heard 
and interpreted and considered. Public spirited and socially minded employers 
will have their evidence to give and that also will naturally be taken into account. 
Such a great national inquest—to use a good word in its legitimate earlier sense— 
will certainly contribute to a better public understanding of the issues involved 
in the acute industrial disputes to which we have become accustomed, but which 
fill the minds of thoughtful persons with the graver concern the more familiar 
they become. 

A “durable” question, is the expressive phrase in which, as the American mag- 
azine’s Interpreter reminds us, Lincoln summed up the issue of slavery. This 
being interpreted means that it was a “struggle which was not to be settled in 
a day but must be stayed by and followed from phase to phase.” The industrial 
warfare similarly presents to us a “durable” question. That is not by any means 
the same thing as an endless or insoluble problem. The physical conquest of the 
American continent was a “durable” struggle, but its geographical phase is ended 
in our own generation. The abolition of poverty requires a “durable” struggle, 
but it is within sight of sober and responsible statesmanship. The “durable 
struggle” as to whether this nation was “to ultimately become all slave or all 
free” reached its “final and rightful result” within less than ten years after 
Lincoln’s defeat by Douglas which called forth the defeated candidate’s clear 
formulation of the issue. 

We are now called upon to say whether violence on the one hand and unjust 
conditions on the other cannot be eliminated from industrial relations. There is 
no compromise of dignity and social order in considering these questions together. 
It is true, as Professor Seager said in our symposium some weeks ago, that there 
is no place in the mores of the American people for dynamiting. It is very 
desirable that it should be true, if it is not so already, that there should be as little 
place for wages which do not permit a decent standard of living, or excessive 
hours of labor, and other conditions which can be shown to be directly destruc- 
tive of health and character, and for a denial of the elementary right to organize 
trade unions, to discuss openly and without fear the terms of the wage contract, 
to strive by all lawful and orderly means for an advance of wages and an im- 
provement in working conditions. 

Publicity is the cure for what is wrong, and the sure way to secure recognition 
and public sanction for what is right. We believe that American industry can 
stand publicity—and that it needs it. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


SENATE PASSES CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU BILL 54 TO 20 


On Wednesday, January 31, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Bill introduced by Sena- 
tor William E. Borah of Idaho at the 
request of the National Child Labor 
Committee and other child-saving organ- 
izations passed the United States Senate 
by a vote of fifty-four to twenty. This 
victory came at the end of three days 
devoted almost exclusively to its discus- 
sion, in which every possible objection 
was advanced. The bill provides for the 
establishment in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor of a bureau to investi- 
gate and report upon all questions per- 
taining to the welfare of children and 
child life and directs that especial atten- 
tion be given to such problems as infant 
mortality, juvenile delinquency, occupa- 
tions of children and accidents incident 
thereto. 

Those who have been advocating this 
bill for five years had no idea that it 
would meet with such a storm of opposi- 
tion at the eleventh hour. It was con- 
tended that the measure was in violation 
of the constitution, and Senator Bailey 
of Texas repeatedly called upon the ad- 
vocates of the bill to put their finger on 
one line in the constitution which author- 
ized the establishment of such a bureau. 
Answering the objections of unconstitu- 
tionality, Senator Root, Senator Owen of 
Oklahoma, and Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri contended that if the establishment 
of the Children’s Buteau is unconstitu- 
tional then the Bureaus of Animal and 
Plant Industry, the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, the Bureau of Labor, the Bureau of 
Education, and the Bureau of Mines are 
also established in violation of the con- 
stitution. When Senator Bailey argued 
that although these bureaus were estab- 
lished in violation of the constitution it 
was an old sin and could not now be 
remedied, Senator Borah made the re- 
joinder that, if these bureaus were es- 
tablished in violation of the constitution, 
then every added appropriation is voted 
in violation of the constitution and a 
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perpetuation of this senatorial treason 
cannot justify it. Senator Gallinger 
fought the bill on the ground that all its 
advocates ask is being done already, and 
to prove this point he consumed an hour 
of the Senate’s time reading and discuss- 
ing the complete curriculum of studies in 
the public schools of Washington. 

Senator Borah’s tactful direction and 
freedom from party bias won support 
from all sections of the country. South- 
ern democratic members were largely 
won to support of the measure by Sen- 
ators Hoke Smith of Georgia and Owen 
of Oklahoma. 

The bill was amended by motion of 
Senator Culberson of Texas, providing 
that no agent employed by this bureau 
should be authorized to enter any house 
used exclusively as a residence over the 
objection of the head of the family. It 
was pointed out that this amendment 
neither adds to nor detracts from the 
authority conferred in the bill. Even 
were this bill specifically to authorize 
such invasion of a private home, it was 
argued, it could not confer this power. 
On the other hand, it was shown that 
whatever information is necessary can be 
gathered in co-operation with the proper 
authorities in the various states. 

Although opposition developed from 
the New York Society for Preventing 
Cruelty to Children and the American 
Humane Association, every other national 
organization interested in the welfare of 
children and many state and local or- 
ganizations of large influence and experi- 
ence have strongly advocated the meas- 
ure throughout the five years during 
which it has been before the-country. 

The same bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Andrew J. 
Peters of Massachusetts and has been 
favorably reported by unanimous vote of 
the Committee on Labor. It will prob- 
ably be called up for final action about 
February 14, and friends of the meas- 
ure have been asked to communicate 
with their Congressmen urging them to 
vote in favor of the bill. 
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BEVERIDGE ARGUES 
FOR FEDERAL BILL 


In a recent address under the auspices 
of the Civic Forum and the Child Wel- 
fare League of New York, in Carnegie 
Hall, ex-Senator Albert J. Beveridge, of 
Indiana, took up anew his proposal of a 
federal child labor bill such as he him- 
self introduced in the Senate five years 
ago. This bill is one to end child labor 


by keeping child-made articles out of in- 
terstate commerce. To Mr. Beveridge’s 
mind, the arguments against a federal 
measure and in favor of separate state 
laws dealing with child labor are the 
same which were formerly employed 
against a national handling of the ques- 
tions of Negro slavery, lotteries, obscene 
literature, diseased meat, poisoned food, 
gypsy moth, and yellow fever germs. 
Pointing out that the efforts of states to 
handle this range of matters have failed, 
and that in such case the national wel- 
fare has compelled the federal govern- 
ment to step in, Mr. Beveridge asked: 


Why cannot states properly handle the evils 
of child labor? First because the crazy-quilt 
legislation of separate states does not end the 
evil itself. Suppose two neighboring states 
permit child labor; and suppose one of them 
passes a good child labor law and_executes it, 
and the other’ state does not. Children are 
shipped from the former to the latter state 
and the ruin of the innocents goes forward; 
for the demand for these child slaves is al- 
ways greater than the supply. 

Consider next the business aspect of leaving 
this problem to the states. When one state 
passes a good law against child labor the man- 
ufacturers located in that state are at a busi- 
ness disadvantage with the manufacturers lo- 
cated in a state where child labor laws are poor 
or not enforced. The market for the product 
of factories of both states is a common and 
nation-wide market. Child labor is cheap; 
that is why children are employed. And the 
product of this cheap child labor competes 
with the préduct of higher-paid man labor; 
thus the business man of a state where good 
laws exist and are well executed must carry 
an unjust business. burden. 

Even if some states do rightly prevent the 
ruin of their children and other states do not, 
still the nation at large is injured vitally; for, 
if they live, the children become citizens not 
only of the states where they reside, but also 
citizens of the republic as a whole. Their 
votes directly help to elect congressmen, 
senators, and presidents, and thus indirectly 
affect the appointment of the nation’s judicial 
officers. And no state has the right to make 
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the nation’s voters incapable of casting intelli- 
gent and unpoisoned ballots. 

More than this, the haphazard efforts of 

separate states to end child labor are an 
economic wrong to manhood labor through- 
out the whole land; for childhood wages any- 
where lower manhood wages everywhere. 
a business man in one state can make goods 
by cheap child labor and sell those cheap 
child-made goods in a common market with 
the business man who must employ manhood 
labor to make the same goods, the latter busi- 
ness man must reduce the wages he pays to 
manhood labor if he competes on equal terms 
with the employer of child labor. 


WHAT PROGRESS 
HAVE WE MADE? 


What does this so-called progress in state 
child labor legislation really amount to? Not 
six states have thoroughly good child labor 
laws, and in few of these states are those 
laws thoroughly executed. In most states the 
laws are not admirable; and in some states 
child labor legislation is a mockery. Perhaps 
a hundred years might bring uniform and 
improved laws in all our far-flung sisterhood 
of states. But during this brief and com- 
fortable wait, what of the children? 

So long as those states that employ child 
labor can deal with the people’s conscience 
separated into forty-seven divisions, they can 
neutralize and defeat it: for they bring their 
combined forces to bear on each division. 
That is why every national evil in our history 
has defended its wrongdoing behind the ram- 
parts of a misinterpretation of the doctrine of 
state’s rights—a sound principle of govern- 
ment when rightly applied, but too often used 
and misused for the express purpose of shield- 
ing sin. It was so of Negro slaves, of lotteries 
and obscene literature, diseased meat and 
poisoned food, and rajlroad rebates and other 
unjust practices of the nation’s common car- 
riers. 

There are almost a score of laws on the 
nation’s. statute books prohibiting various 
articles from interstate commerce. Insects 
and diseased cattle are prohibited, and loose 
hay is prohibited from interstate commerce 
by steamboat. Even gold and silverware is 
prohibited if it bears the inscription, “U. S, A. 
Assay.” This latter law, passed for the bene- 
fit of cheap jewelry manufacturers in New 
Jersey and New York, never has been ques- 
tioned. Only a few such laws ever have been 
attacked; and not once has the supreme court 
overthrown any law to keep out of the national 
commerce any article that congress thought 
should be kept out. 


A. J. McKelway, secretary for the 
southern states of the National Child 
Labor Committee, whom Mr. Beveridge 
quoted to the effect that Tennessee’s en- 
forcement of her child labor law caused 
car-loads of little children to be shipped, 
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under overseers. 
to the cotton 
mills of South 


Carolina, has 
just issued a 
pamphlet, en- 


titled Child La- 
bor in Virginia, 
in which it is 
Pointed). on 


that Virginia, 
Georera rand, 


Arkansas are 
now the only 
states which per- 
mit children as 
young as twelve 
years to work in 
manufactu rjng 
plants. A year 
or two ago Vir- 


ginia adopted a- 


law making the 
age limit four- 
teen, but estab- 
lished an exemp- 
tion permitting 
children of de- 
pendent parents 
to go to work as 
early as twelve 
years. Parents 
frame all kinds 
of excuses, pre- 


tending a_  de- 
crepitude or in- 
validism that 


haseno act ual 
existence, and it 
is stated that of- 
ficials whose 
duty it is to is- 
sue the neces- 
sary permits do 
not take the 
trouble to exam- 
ine into the 
facts closely. 


DEVELOPMENTS 
AT LAWRENCE 


At the close of the third week of the 
strike of Lawrence textile workers, a 
settlement seemed farther off than ever. 
Governor Foss offered to make a per- 
sonal effort to settle the strike on Tues- 
day, January 30, when he sent the fol- 
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Few sons have had it in their power so to advance the causes which their 
fathers pioneered as Dr. Wines. 

Son of the founder of the International Prison Congress, Dr. Wines has 
done a work in prison reform, in the administration of public charities, and 
in other fields of sociological and literary interests which has been national in 
scope and versatile in character. Of the many public positions he has held, 
perhaps the most prominent was that of assistant director of the United States 
Census Bureau from 1899-1902; his last work has been as statistician of the 
Illinois State Board of Administration of Charitable Institutions and it was at 
Springfield that he died last week. 

Of the delegates at the Washington Prison Congress in 1910. two had been 
present at_the Cincinnati meeting in 1870 out of which grew in turn the 
American Prison Association and the International Prison Congress. These 
were Z. R. Brockway and Dr. Wines. In the section on criminal law, Dr. Wines 
represented the American position in the debates which finally resulted in the 
commitment of this international body to the principle of the indeterminate 
sentence. In the nineties he was editor of the Charities Review, one of the 
earlier journals out of which Tum SuRvrY has grown. 


lowing open letter to mill operatives and 
mill owners: 

The situation at Lawrence has become so 
serious that every possible effort shouid be 
made by all parties concerned to adjust mat- 
ters; and I therefore request all workers to 
go back and resume their places in the mills 
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for a period of thirty, days, pending the ef- 
forts which I shall make to get all the dif- 
ferences adjusted; and, in view of the fact 
that no notice..was given to the mill operatives 
of a proposed réduction in wages when the 
change’ in houfs went into effect on January 
1, I request all mill operators to give fifty-six 
hours’ pay for fifty-four hours’ work during 
‘that period without discrimination. 

I believe the differences are stich as to be 
easily adjusted if carefully discussed during 
the next thirty days, and I promise you my 
best efforts to bring all questions in dispute to 
a settlement satisfactory to all parties. 


The reply of Joseph B. Ettor, for the 
strike committee, was as follows: 


We-will only consider such offers as are 
made by the corporations affected. The offers 
will have to be-bona fide and full assurance 
given. y 

Neither myself nor the committee can make 
any promise of acceptance of any proposition 
whatsoever. The strikers have repeatedly 
and unanimously voted for the original de- 
mands. The strike committee will only change 
its attitude at the suggestion and order of the 
strikers. The strike committee will not con- 
sider nor put to a vote any offer that does not 
carry full assurance from the corporations 
affected officially and directly to the strike 
committee, 


After weeks of accusations and de- 
nials concerning the wages of the mill 
operatives, the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives voted on January 31 to 
appoint a special committee of five, to 
be named by the speaker, to make an 
immediate investigation of 


wages and salaries paid in the various de- 
partments of the industries, the cost of liv- 
ing and the living conditions of the opera- 
tives, the dividends, stock issues, and earn- 
ings of said industries, the effect of the fifty- 
four hour law on such industries and on the 
health of the operatives, the necessity for or 
desirability of establishing a minimum wage 
law, and any other subject relative to such 


industry as the committee may deem neces- 
sary. 


The rioting in the early morning of 
January 29, when a number of street 
cars containing men and women on their 
way to work were held up and partially 
destroyed, was followed by the impor- 
tation of additional militiamen who were 
stationed throughout the business district 
of the city as well as in the mill section. 
By the night of January 23 twenty-two 
companies of state troops, with two 
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troops of cavalry from Boston, had 
made Lawrence an armed camp. 


ETTOR IN JAIL: 
STRIKE GOES ON 


The Monday riot, which each side 
claims was incited by the other, resulted 
in the death of Anna Lopizzo from a 
stray bullet. On Wednesday Ettor and 
Arturo M. Giovannitti, his assistant, 
were arraigned in the Lawrence police 
court, charged with being accessories to 
murder. Both pleaded not guilty and 
were held without bail. The men were 
remanded to February 9. 

On Tuesday, January 30, John Ramie, 
a Syrian boy of eighteen years, was 
stabbed in the back while the militiamen 
were dispersing a crowd of strikers near 
the Arlington mills. Ramie was not ap- 
parently taking an active part in the dem- 
onstration and his assailant has not been 
discovered. The boy died the next day. 

One of the most surprising develop- 
ments of the week was the arrest of John 
C. Breen on two charges of planting dy- 
namite, the discovery of which gave the 
newspapers of Sunday morning, Janu- 
ary 21, a particularly good opportunity 
to accuse the strikers of intended vio- 
lence. Mr. Breen is a school committee- 
man of Lawrence. 

The murdered bodies of two men and 
women were found in the French-Cana- 
dian colony at 9 o'clock on the evening 
of February 2. The connection of this 
crime with the strike was not clear in 
the early dispatches. 

Ettor’s arrest did not materially weak- 
en the strike. While several of the 
mills were opened during the week, and 
under the protection of the soldiers nu- 
merous operatives had returned to work, 
the strike committee claimed that more 
than 10,000 men and as many women and 
children were still idle. Ettor issued 
the following statement from the Law- 
rence jail: 


In accord with the desire on the part of the 
mill owners to break your strike, and that they 
may continue to spin and weave your lives 
into cloth, they arrested what they choose to 
call “the backbone of the strike.” Let this 
serve you as a spur and determination to 
carry on the strike to a successful conclusion. 

Fellow workers, Yates of New Bedford, na- 
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tional secretary of the Textile Workers’ 
branch of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, has been advised what to do and in 
a day or two Bill Haywood and William E. 
Trautmann will be with you to give you what 
aid they can to win your struggle. 

On the night of February 2 Haywood 
attended a debate at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, between Emma Goldman, 
anarchist, and Sol. Fieldman, Socialist, 
and made a speech on the Lawrence 
strike after which hundreds of dollars 
were collected to aid the strikers. 


CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 
IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Ten states and the District of Co- 
lumbia were represented by delegates at 
the thirteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, in New Ha- 
ven, Conn., January 19 and 20. These 
states were Connecticut, Delaware, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island. 

The freshest interest revealed itself 
in the comparison of methods used in 
the shop early campaign, and in getting 
legislation in 1911, when forty legisla- 
tures sat. 

A strange development in the Christ- 
mas campaign was the report made 
that in Cleveland, O., and in Portland, 
Ore., Red Cross seals had become an 
obstacle to early closing, the local com- 
mittees for the sale of Red Cross seals 
having acquiesced in the argument of 
merchants that the longer the stores were 
open the more seals could be sold. The 
incongruity of promoting night work of 
women and young people for the sake of 
gaining additional funds wherewith to 
combat tuberculosis is not yet recognized 
by the shopping public in those two 
cities. Their shop early campaigns were, 
therefore, a failure. Elsewhere the re- 
ports were uniformly favorable and the 
publicity campaign started by THE Sur- 
VEY was recognized as valuable co-opera- 
tion. 

Arthur N. Holcombe, of the Depart- 
ment of Government at Harvard Univer- 
sity, who is chairman of the league’s 
Committee on Minimum Wage Boards, 
was the principal speaker, and dealt with 
the Commission on Minimum Wage 
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Boards in Massachusetts, whose report 
has lately been presented to the Legisla- 
ture. This is the first substantial con- 
tribution of newly ascertained facts 
gathered in preparation for a bill to es- 
tablish minimum wage boards, 

The opening public session was wel- 
comed by President Hadley and Prof. 
H. W. Farnam of Yale, and addresses 
were made by Mrs. William W. Farnam, 
Alice Lakey, and the Rev. James Good- 
win, president of the Consumers’ League 
of Connecticut.t 


OHIO 54-HOUR LAW 
SUSTAINED IN COURT 


In view of the Cleveland experience 
with the shop early campaign it is the 
more to be‘regretted that stores are 
omitted from the new fifty-four-hour 


‘Jaw of Ohio, the constitutionality of 


which has just been sustained by the Su- 
preme Court of that state. The range of 
industries embraced in the law is wide, 
however, including factories, workshops, 
telephone and telegraph offices, millinery 
and dressmaking establishments, restaur- 
ants, and the distribution and transmit- 
ting of messages. 

Louis D. Brandeis was invited by the 
attorney general of Ohio to co-operate 
in this case in defense of the law, and 
filed a brief prepared under his direction 
by Josephine Goldmark. This is the 
third case favorably decided in which 
Mr. Brandeis and Miss Goldmark have 
co-operated in support of laws shorten- 
ing the working day of adult women, 
the other two having been in Oregon and 
Illinois. Cases involving eight-hour 
laws are now pending in California and 
Washington. In Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, Kentucky, New York, and Rhode 
Island bills to limit the working hours 
of women will be promoted in 1912 by 
the Consumers’ Leagues in those states; 
and work is under way in other states in 
behalf of bills which will be introduced in 
1913. This gives especial significance 
to the early publication by the Russell 
Sage Foundation of the great mass of 
material on the results to women of long 
hours of labor which formed the basis 


1The former officers were re-elected, with 
the addition as vice-presidents of Mrs. Isham 
Henderson of Connecticut and Jane Addams. 
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of the briefs used by Mr. Brandeis in the 
cases mentioned. Miss Goldmark, the 
author, has added about 250 pages of 
new matter. The volume will be pub- 
lished under the title Fatigue and Effi- 
ciency. 


“HUNKIES”? AND 
LIABILITY LAWS 


If an immigrant is killed in industry 
in this country shall his dependent wife 
and children in their foreign home re- 
ceive the benefits of our liability laws? 
A plea for an affirmative answer to this 
question was made recently by Marcel 
A. Viti, of Philadelphia, before the Civic 
Federation of New York. Under the 
present state laws, Mr. Viti pointed out, 
claims for damages are often thrown out 
on the ground that those dependent on 
the deceased are “non-resident aliens.” 
This means of course that one more rea- 
son has been found for paying slight at- 
tention to the life of the “hunky,” and 
also that to the “hunky’s” many burdens 
is added the consciousness that his acci- 
dental death will not issue in payments 
to those looking to him for support. 
An adverse feature of the situation is 
that the “model” law drawn up by the 
Conference of Compensation Commis- 
-sioners' for guiding states to the pas- 
sage of uniform laws on the subject ex- 
pressly excludes “non-resident alien de- 
pendents.”’ 

Mr. Viti’s paper cited, however, de- 
cisions of federal courts and of the ap- 
pellate courts of five states, all favorable 
to the same treatment under the law for 
non-resident as for resident aliens. Says 
the decision of the federal court in the 
Massachusetts case of Velatore vs. 
Perkins: 


To exclude non-resident aliens from the 
right to maintain an action is to incorporate 
into the act a restriction which it does not con- 
tain. It is to refuse compensation to a cer- 
tain class of persons for a real injury recog- 
nized by statute law. It is to relieve employ- 
ers with respect to some employes from the 
exercise of due care in the employment of 
safe and suitable tools and machinery and 
competent superintendents. It is to offer an 
inducement to employers to give a preference 
to aliens and to discriminate against citizens. 
It is to hold that the legislature of Massa- 


1THE SuRvEY, December 10, 1910. 
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chusetts intended by this act to declare that 
employers should not be liable for the grossest 
negligence which results in the instant death 
of an alien employe in cases where his widow 
or next of kin happen to reside in a foreign 
country. 


The four other decisions are of the 
same drift, dwelling on the importance 
of sustaining the principle underlying 
compensation laws, namely, prevention 
of accidents, and the danger and injustice 
of excluding one class of laborers from 
the protection of these laws. The 
further injustice that arises from such 
exclusion in the unjust discrimination in 
some cases against the employment of 
American labor on this ground was dis- 
cussed at the recent congress of gov- 
ernors. Mr. Viti urged the full appli- 
cation of the law to all dependents and 
deplored any compromise arrangement 
for non-residents on the basis of lower 
cost of living abroad; since the presump- 
tion is that the deceased was contribut- 
ing in proportion to the wages earned 
in this country. It is interesting to note 
that the bill about to be presented to 
Congress by the federal liability com- 
mission provides a much lower rate of 
compensation for death to non-resident 
alien dependents. 


MILLIONAIRE LOAN 
SHARK BEHIND BARS 


Consternation has seized the minds of 
Milwaukee, Wis., usurers, for one of 
their number has been sentenced to 
ninety days in the House of Correction. 
This is the first time that a loan shark 
has actually been imprisoned in this 
country, the invariable punishment of 
those convicted heretofore having been 
fines which simply amounted to high li- 
censes on their business. The Milwau- 
kee offender is Lawrence Murphy, a mil- 
lionaire, and it was Judge Backus who 
withstood all the pressure brought to 
bear to induce him to let the prisoner off 
with a fine. It is said that Judge Backus 
has received hundreds of letters and tele- 
phone calls congratulating him on his act. 

That usury is not an uncommon evil 
in Milwaukee and that patience with it 
has ceased to be a virtue may be in- 
ferred from an editorial in one of the 
city’s papers, which closes: 
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A good, stiff dose of prison bars, such as 
meted out by Judge Backus, not only vindi- 
cates the state but will put a quietus on the 
loan shark gentry such as it has not ex- 
perienced before. 

A few more of such sentences and the day 
will pass when fine residences can be built in 
the exclusive sections of our city with money 
tortured out of harassed and unfortunate 
humanity, when the cut-throat usurer can 
parade himself as a successful business man 
and a pillar of society. 


Methods sometimes employed by loan 
sharks are illustrated by the story of 
Mrs. John H. Murphy, of Chicago, which 
begins with the purchase on credit, in 
1896, of a twenty-five-dollar suit of 
clothes for her twenty-one-year-old son. 
The husband, an office building engineer, 
earning $60 a month, had warned all 
the members of his family not to buy 
anything on credit. It was fear of his 
anger, should he learn what had been 
done, that carried mother and son to a 
chattel mortgage office with a request for 
twenty-five dollars. The loan shark took 
her household furniture as security, de- 
claring that his interest would be Io per 
cent a month. He saw that the woman 
was illiterate and learned that she did 
not want her husband to know of the 
loan. For fifteen years, until he died, 
the money-lender nursed that dread of 
her husband’s ill-will, and added layer 
on layer to the usury exacted. Once 
when the debt was within five dollars 
of being squared the lender called—he 
always called when both husband and 
son were out—and demanded that it be 
paid in full. He took two dollars—all 
the woman had—and made her renew 
the note. Whenever she seemed within 
reach of payment there was another re- 
newal for her to sign. 

Last November the loan shark died 
and next day the son called at Mrs. Mur- 
phy’s home. Not so wise as his father, 
he did not keep his mission secret. An- 
other son overheard him bullying his 
mother and kicked the bullier from the 
door. 

On the following day the Chicago Le- 
gal Aid Society was called in and the 
lending office cancelled the notes rather 
than suffer prosecution. In all, five hun- 
dred dollars had been collected on the 
original loan of twenty-five. 
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COURTS COMING TO 
SEE REAL GUILT 


Other courts have lately shown inten- 
tions similar to that of Milwaukee’s 
judge to look behind the form of the 
money lender’s transaction and to dis- 
cover the real guilt of those who violate 
usury laws. A city magistrate of Bal- 
timore was recently tried on the charge 
of conspiracy to defraud. It was found 
that he had been acting in collusion with 
a loan shark company, and a six months’ 
jail sentence was imposed. In Phila- 
delphia, Judge Holland a few weeks ago 
sentenced to two years in the federal 
prison and: fined one thousand dollars a 
man who had been conducting a usuri- 
ous money-lending business and who 
pleaded guilty to a charge of using the 
mails to defraud. - 

In Chicago two bank clerks were re- 
cently before Judge Kenesaw M. Landis 
on charges of embezzlement. The evi- 
dence showed that they had fallen vic- 
tims to a loan shark who admitted that 
he had charged them Io00 per cent in- 
terest. This man was also an attorney 
and operates two loan offices in New 
York. Calling the money lender before 
him, Judge Landis said: 

These men are guilty of embezzlement, but 
you are the real offender. One of them I 
shall fine a penny and costs, on the other I 
shall suspend a ninety days’ sentence. Prob- 


ably all I can do to you is to disbar you, 
and I shall try to do that. 


The United States Supreme Court re- 
cently upheld the constitutionality of the 
Massachusetts law regulating assignment 
of wages. This law provides that no 


‘assignment of wages shall be valid un- 


less consented to in writing by the bor- 
rower’s wife and his employer. Many 
attorneys have contended that any law 
which placed burdensome restrictions 
upon a man in the matter of an assign- 
ment of wages would be a violation of 
his constitutional rights. But this deci- 
sion recognizes the right of legislatures 
to safeguard an employe’s wages against 
assignment except by cognizance of em- 
ployer and consent of wife, and is re- 
garded as far-reaching. 

In contrast to the action of these courts 
is that recently of the Court of Special 
Sessions in New York. A  money- 
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lender charged with attempting to extort 
money by sending a threatening letter 
found the evidence so strong against him 
that he pleaded guilty. The court sus- 
pended sentence. 


WORKERS’ SCHOOL OF 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


Working people to the number of one 
hundred have joined a “Workers’ School 
of Municipal Government” which has re- 
cently been started as an extension course 
in the Chicago School of Civics and Phil- 
anthropy. The object of the school is 
not to train experts for technical posi- 
tions in the municipal government, for 
it has neither the facilities nor the staff 
of instructors to prepare students to be- 
come municipal engineers, accountants, 
or other specialists in public service. The 
purpose is to train working people for 
intelligent citizenship. The course, to 
be sure, would be just as valuable for a 
municipal engineer as for a machinist; 
but it is not designed to make municipal 
engineers out of machinists. 

In view of the increasing participation 
of the working class in political affairs 
throughout the country, as evidenced by 
recent elections, this school and the idea 
for which it stands are seen to be of the 
highest significance. It is pointed out 
that the establishment of such schools 
wherever possible would be of great 
value for the welfare not only of work- 
ing people but of the whole community. 
Working men elected to office are anx- 
ious as a rule to have information which 
will help them perform their duties both 
honestly and efficiently. Education of 
working people in municipal affairs will 
tend, however, whether or not success- 
ful candidates come from their own 
ranks, to raise standards of efficiency in 
municipal administration. 

While the school is composed of work- 
ing people, and conducted by them, the 
credit for its inception and success thus 
far is largely due its leader, John C. 
Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy is a graduate 
of Cornell University and has been an 
instructor of political economy at the 
University of Chicago, where he has 
been pursuing graduate studies. He is 
a resident of the University of Chicago 
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Settlement and has recently become sec- 
retary of the Association of Commerce 
Committee on Housing. 

The school meets Monday and Wed- 
nesday evenings from eight to ten 
o’clock in the rooms of the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, the 
facilities of which are freely at its dis- 
posal. A short lecture occupies thirty 
minutes of each evening, and the rest of 
the time is devoted to study and discus- 
sion by the various committees into 
which the students—both men and wo- 
men—are divided as follows: 


Housing, building regulation, and fire pro- 
tection. 


Municipal revenues and expenditures. 

Transportation and traffic. 

Gas, electric light and power, and tele- 
phones. 

Water, drainage, and sewerage. 

Streets, alleys, and garbage. 

General municipal enterprise. 

Health, smoke, smells, and noises. 

Education and vocational adjustment. 

Parks, playgrounds, and beaches. 

Police, justice, penal institutions, reforma- 
tories, and charities. 

City charter and city planning. 

Efficiency and organization—civil service. 

Labor conditions. 


Each of these committees will spend 
the next few months making a special 
study of the problems coming within its 
field of municipal government. The com- 
mittees will be called upon at the con- 
clusion of their studies to submit a re- 
port to the class as a whole, which, gen- 
erally speaking, will cover the follow- 
ing points: 

First, the actual conditions now prevailing 
in Chicago; second, what is being done along 
similar lines in other cities of Europe and 


America; and, third, what could be-done to 
improve conditions in Chicago. 


In all cases the problems most vitally 
concerning the working people will re- 
ceive special attention. 

As yet, no single text-book has been 
found which is satisfactory for the use 
of such a class. At the present time 
the students are reading in connection 
with theif other work such general treat- 
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ises On municipal government as Wil- 
cox’s Great Cities in America, Their 
Problems and Their Government; Dem- 
ing’s Government of American Cities; 
Howe’s The City the Hope of De- 
mocracy; Munroe’s Government of 
European Cities, and Woodruff’s City 
Government by Commission. 

Each committee, of course, will make 
a special study of the literature dealing 
with its own problems. In connection 
with the work of the various commit- 
tees it is hoped that the school will be 
able to build up gradually a first-class 
reference library on all phases of munici- 
pal government which will be of especial 
value to the working class. 

A main object of this school, accord- 
ing to one connected with it, 
is to work out satisfactory methods of teach- 
ing municipal government to the rank and file 
of our citizens in the evening schools. It is a 
striking fact that our public school system, 
which is established on the principle that edu- 
cation is necessary for intelligent citizenship in 
our republic, has thus far made practically no 
provision for the education of our citizens in 
regard to the most pressing problems with 
which they are confronted. It is scarcely to 
be wondered that so many of our citizens 
vote unintelligently in regard to the questions 
which are of most vital importance to the 
welfare of the whole community. 


IMMIGRANTS TAUGHT 
ART OF CITIZENSHIP 


Education of immigrants specifically 
for citizenship is just now being started 
by the Chicago Board of Education. 
This follows experiments by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Settlement and Chicago 
Commons, where for several years class- 
es of immigrants who have already taken 
out their first papers have been instructed 
in civics preparatory to their receiving 
the final papers which make them full- 
fledged citizens. 

Approximately 5,000 immigrants be- 
come citizens in Chicago each year. Un- 
til now no effort has been made by the 
public schools to give them much needed 
special training for the duties and priv- 
ileges of citizenship about to be as- 
sumed. At the suggestion of J. D. Hun- 
ter of Chicago Commons, and through 
the efforts of the superintendent of 
schools, Ella Flagg Young, and the chief 
examiner in Chicago for the Department 
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of Commerce and Labor, M. O. Sturges, 
co-operation has been established between 
the department and the Board of Educa- 
tion. When the applicant for naturaliza- 
tion appears before the chief examiner, 
ninety days before the final court exam- 
ination, he will be given a card directing 
him to go to one of the citizenship class- 
es in the evening schools. These began 
January 8 at the Jones and Washington 
schools and are being held four evenings 
a week. Fifteen men on an average are 
examined by Mr. Sturges each day. If 
a large proportion of them report for in- 
struction it will mean a large increase in 
the evening school attendance. Nearly 
all of the 12,000 immigrants now in at- 
tendance in the English classes of the 
night schools are those who have not 
been here long enough to file their peti- 
tions for final papers. Thus the ad- 
vanced step which has been taken may 
mean several thousand new pupils a year 
in the public schools. It is expected that 
rooms for this instruction will have to 
be opened in more schools. 


GRAND RAPIDS PLAN 
OF CITY GOVERNMENT 


Plain traces of the influence of the 
commission government idea for cities 
show themselves in the “Grand Rapids 
Plan of City Government,” as embodied 
in the revised charter submitted to the 
electors by the Charter Commission of 
the Michigan metropolis. Contrary to the 
trend in many municipalities since 1905, 
however, a council of twelve aldermen, 
one for each ward, is provided for in the 
proposed revised charter. Short ballot 
advocates, too, cannot point to the Grand 
Rapids plan as conforming to their ideas, 
since there are seventeen different elect- 
ive positions, although they are not all to 
be voted for each year. 

The council’s importance is increased 
and it will become, if the electors ap- 
prove the charter on February 20, the 
policy-determining body of the city. It 
will adopt all budgets, fix the amount of 
taxes, grant licenses, act upon all fran- 
chises, supervise public utilities, and 
order all special and public improve- 
ments. 

The general business affairs of the city, 
as in the commission-governed cities, 
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will be conducted through four general 
managers of public works, health and 
safety, parks and public property, and 
finance and revenue. These managers 
together with the mayor who appoints 
and removes them constitute the ad- 
ministrative board. The board will hold 
public meetings daily at which it will 
transact the general business of the city 
by yea and nay vote, to be publicly re- 
corded. 

The revised charter provides for the 
initiative and referendum upon all ordin- 
ances and the right of the recall upon 
any elective officer, except the judiciary. 
The charter attempts rigidly to guard 
the interests of the people in all fran- 
chise grants and to insure reasonable 
rates of charge, good service, and neces- 

sary extensions. 

Interesting sections of the charter are 
those in which it recognizes the benefits 
of social welfare work by the creation 
of a new Municipal Social Center Com- 
mission and the necessity for the scien- 
tific treatment of the problem of poverty 
by establishing a Commission of Gen- 
eral Welfare. 

The framers of the charter state that 
they have tried by drawing upon the 
best thought the country over to draft a 
progressive, up-to-date charter which 
will insure the people’s rule and make 
for the progress of Grand Rapids. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN? 


The war continues. In considering 
the policy to be adopted for suppressing 
the insurrection, I have been anxious 
and careful that the inevitable conflict 
for this purpose shall not degenerate 
into a violent and remorseless revolu- 
tionary struggle. I have therefore in 
every case thought it proper to keep the 
integrity of the Union prominent as the 
primary object of the contest on our 
part, leaving all questions which are not 
of vital military importance to the more 
deliberate action of the Legislature. 


1Being excerpts from President Lincoln’s first 
annual message to Congress, December 3, 1861. 
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It continues to develop that the insur- 
rection is largely, if not exclusively, a 
war upon the first principle of popular 
government—the rights of the people. 
Conclusive evidence of this is found in 
the most grave and maturely considered 
public documents, as well as in the gen- 
eral tone of the insurgents. In those 
documents we find the abridgment of the 
existing right of suffrage and the de- 
nial to the people of all right to par- 
ticipate in the selection of public officers 
except the legislative boldly advocated, 
with labored arguments to prove that 
large control of the people in government 
is the source of all political evil. Mon- 
archy itself is sometimes hinted at as a 
possible refuge from the power of the 
people. 

In my present position I could scarcely 
be justified were I to omit raising a 
warning voice against this approach of 
returning despotism. 

It is not needed nor fitting here that a 
general argument should be made in 
favor of popular institutions ; but there is 
one point, with its connections, not so 
hackneyed as most others, to which I ask 
a brief attention. It is the effort to 
place capital on an equal footing with, if 
not above, labor in the structure of gov- 
ernment. It is assumed that labor is 
available only in connection with capital ; 
that nobody labors unless somebody else, 
owning capital, somehow by the use of it 
induces him to labor. This assumed, it 
is next considered whether it is best that 
capital shall hire laborers, and thus in- 
duce them to work by their own consent, 
or buy them and drive them to it without 
their consent. Having proceeded so far, 
it is naturally concluded that all laborers 
are either hired laborers or what we call 
slaves. And further, it is assumed that 
whoever is once a hired laborer is fixed 
in that condition for life. 

Now there is no such relation between 
capital and labor as assumed, nor is there 
any such thing as a free man being fixed 
for life in the condition of a hired la- 
borer. Both these assumptions are 
false, and all inferences from them are 
groundless. 

Labor is prior to and independent of 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of la- 
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bor, and could never have existed if 
labor had not first existed. Labor is 
the -superior of capital, and deserves 
much the higher consideration. Capital 
has its rights, which are as worthy of 
protection as any other rights. Nor is it 
denied that there is, and probably always 
will be, a relation between labor and cap- 
ital producing mutual benefits. The error 
is in assuming that the whole labor of 
community exists within that relation. A 
few men own capital, and that few avoid 
labor themselves, and with their capital 
hire or buy another few to labor for 
them. A large majority belong to neither 


class—neither work for others nor have’ 


others working for them. In most of 
the southern states a majority of the 
whole people of all colors are neither 
slaves nor masters, while in the northern 
a large majority are neither hirers nor 
hired. Men, with their families—wives, 
sons, and daughters—work for them- 
selves on their farms, in their houses, 
and in their shops, taking the whole pro- 
duct to themselves, and asking no favors 
of capital on the one hand nor of hired 
laborers or slaves on the other. It is not 
forgotten that a considerable number of 
persons mingle their own labor with 
capital; that is, they labor with their 
own hands and also buy or hire others 
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to labor for them; but this is only a 
mixed and not a distinct class. No prin- 
ciple stated is disturbed by the existence 
of this mixed class. 

Again, as has already been said, there: 
is not of necessity any such thing as 
the free hired laborer being fixed to that 
condition for life. Many independent 
men everywhere in these states a few 
years back in their lives were hired la- 
borers. The prudent, penniless beginner 
in the world labors for wages awhile, 
saves a surplus with which to buy tools 
or land for himself, then labors on his 
own account another while, and at length 
hires another new beginner to help him. 
This is the just and generous ‘and pros- 
perous system which opens the way to 
all, gives hope to all, and consequent en- 
ergy and progress and improvement of 
condition to all. No men living are 
more worthy to be trusted than those 
who toil up from poverty, none less in- 
clined to take or touch aught which they 
have not honestly earned. Let them be- 
ware of surrendering a political power 
which they already possess, and which if 
surrendered will surely be used to close 
the door of advancement against such as 
they and to fix new disabilities and bur- 
dens upon them till all of liberty shall be 
lost. 
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With a reliance on Providence all the 
more firm and earnest, let us proceed in 
the great task which events have de- 
volved upon us. 


THE CRIME OF MURDER 


ISABEL C. BARROWS 


Many of us can recall the days when 
the mention of Greece suggested a land 
where brigandage and murder were so 
common as to be a national disgrace. It 
was an unsafe country for travelers and 
protection from bandits and highwaymen 
was constantly demanded. Then the 
strong arm of government interfered, 
and when the present writer went 
through that country women were met 
traveling by twos, and even alone, with 
perfect safety, from one end of Greece 
to the other. It is a burning shame that 
what until then had been true of that 
little country should be almost true to- 
day of this great land. It is a fact that 
we have no criminal statistics worthy 
the name—more shame to us as intelli- 
gent people!—to prove this statement, 
but one has only to read the daily papers 
to be dismayed and disheartened at the 
number of murders and homicides com- 
mitted all over the land. And what is 
the outcome? Collicr’s weekly, in an 
article on this subject, says that roughly 
speaking not one murderer in four in the 
United States is ever brought to trial, 
and not one in twenty-five of those 
brought to trial receives a death sen- 
tence. Indeed, “not one murderer in 
ten in the United States ever sees the 
inside of a penitentiary.” In one year, 
according to the United States census, 
there were 2,444 persons committed for 
trial for murders, but there were only 
106 capital sentences that year. Yet 
according to the best estimates there 
were 9,000 murders! 

One of the clipping bureaus was 
asked to report the murders noted in one 
day throughout the United States, and 
the list is appalling. The writer of this 
article in Collier's, Carl Snyder, esti- 
mates, from such figures as he has col- 
lected, that there are three victims every 
day throughout the country. These 
murders are not committed chiefly by 
foreigners, as in our self-complacency 
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we are apt to suppose, but by American- 
born men and women, boys and girls. 
Only sixteen per cent of the known 
murderers are foreign-born. 

It is the plain duty of every state to 
have official records concerning crime. 
Till that is done the best remedies and 
prevention cannot be devised. Who is 
there to stir the people up to official 
action? It is useless to harrow the read- 
ers of newspapers by details of horrid 
murders and to appal them by their fre- 
quency, unless at the same time there 
ean be concerted efforts at prevention. 


THE QUALITY OF SERVICE’ 


FRANK L. McVEY 


The milestones in the consideration of 
this topic may be put down as those 
of the point of view, the concept of 
service, and the quality of service. The 
first of these is essential and necessary 
to the discussion, because already there 
is a point of view in the field, one which 
has come to us as a sort of tradition 
from the history of the past. Further 
than that, in the opinion of most people 
any one who needs a job can fill a po- 
sition in a “charitable society”; in fact, 
there is a wide lack of training in the 
line of social service among otherwise 
skilled people. 

In the Bible are many references to 
the poor. One in the book of Deuteron- 
omy says: “For the poor will never 
cease out of the land; therefore, I com- 
mand thee, saying, thou shalt surely open 
thy hand unto thy brother, to thy needy 
and to the poor in the land.” From this 
and other statements of similar char- 
acter people as a whole have come to 
the conclusion that poverty is inevitable, 
that the work which is to be done is 
individual rather than social. This is 
unquestionably a wrong view as we now 
regard it, but it has continued because 
of the belief that Providence had ordered 
it, and that, so far as the poor were con- 
cerned, they were out of adjustment and 
needed direction. Poverty, in conse- 
quence, was due to carelessness, neglect, 
or crime, and was its own punishment. 

1Based on an address at the twentieth meeting 


of the Minnesota Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, Duluth, Minn., November 9, 1911. 
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This being in a measure a punishment 
inflicted for past deeds, it must be borne, 
and hence contentment under the con- 
ditions was desirable. Out of this con- 
cept grew various statements to the 
effect that character was made by ad- 
versity, while the religious states of 
men’s minds were advanced by hardship. 
Under the necessity of doing the best 
they could, worry was inaugurated for 
the purpose of frightening men into 
thrift. 

There is, however, a basis for this 
view. In the time of the Hebrews, and 
even within the ken of our own history, 
there was a constant struggle to get a 
living. Nations fought for the great 
fertile areas; wealth increased but 
slowly, while food supplies were limited; 
so there was created the philosophy and 
the policy of a “deficit economy.” The 
story of the early trading in ancient 
times, and in Holland and New England 
in more modern days, brings out again 
and again the essential truth of this 
statement. In America, however, the 
economy is really a surplus one rather 
than one of deficit. Wealth is produced 
in large quantities, lands have been 
opened to the acquirement of men, and, 
while the old view was for a long time 
accepted and poverty was regarded as 
inevitable, yet there has crept in gradu- 
ally a new conception which asks why, 
in view of all the bounty of nature, there 
is not an adjustment of men to their 
burdens. The old view developed a 
psychology of acceptance, while the sec- 
ond has created an economic ideal. of 
society without poverty. If we believe in 
the first, we are constantly emphasizing 
relief and bemoaning the break-down in 
the self-reliance of individuals; while, if 
we accept the second, we come to the 
recognition of what it means to be poor, 
that it is the result of ignorance, of vice, 
and of environment, and that so far as 
the nation is concerned it in no respect 
pays to have a large number below the 
normal of living conditions among its 
people. 

If this, then, be an acceptable view, 
furnishing the necessary background, 
the concept of social service may be dis- 
cussed more intelligently. It is a much 
used phrase, called forth at all times 
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and for many purposes to define the 
charitable acts of men. But it means 
more than that. It is, in short, the 
rendering of intelligent aid, and it in- 
volves an ethical principle of high im- 
portance, the presence of a trusted serv- 
ant in the democracy who renders aid 
that is guided by wisdom and discretion. 

There are many views of service. The 
business man is apt to lay the emphasis 
upon economy; and there are the police 
concept of fraud and imposition, the 
welfare concept of food and clothing, 
the religious view with its emphasis upon 
personal salvation, the medical way of 
looking at things as bound up in sani- 
tation, and the emphasis placed upon 
education found in instruction and 
knowledge. The acceptance of any one 
of these as against all of them results 
in great variance in methods of work 
and the bringing into existence of num- 
erous societies which place emphasis 
upon some narrower concept of what 
they are expected to do. 

Without question there is a marked 
need of a social program. Since it has 
been the tendency to over-emphasize _ 
and to place too much focus on 
the outcast and the delinquent, we 
need a program democratic in char- 
acter which shall involve a _ unifying 
ethical principle as well as economic well- 
being. Anna Garlin Spencer has sug- 
gested recently that such a program 
would be found in “socializing the water, 
the air, the earth.’ 

Whatever may be our concept, it is 
certain that the limitation of it to any of 
the views expressed above hardly means 
what most of us have in mind when we 
speak of social service. The recent 
recognition of the social center has in a 
measure widened our horizon, but there 
is still great necessity for conservation of 
energy and of effort, and of organization 
through the development of a real social 
program. Our failure to secure a greater 
concentration of effort and of thought 
upon a social program has been due to 
the lack of clear ideas of the social 
foundations of society. We have not yet 
got away from the old view, and conse- 
quently fail to recognize the social ex- 
pert and the necessity of doing expert 
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work in the rejuvenation of the com- 
munity. An illustration pointing to the 
conclusion just expressed appears again 
and again in the appointment of heads 
of municipal departments of health, un- 
doubtedly well qualified medically, but 
absolutely lacking in any concept of 
social service. 

The quality of social service depends 
first upon personal qualities, and second 
upon the social opinions of the com- 
munity. Until we have men and women 
of splendid personality, who are able to 
win men, we can hardly expect to de- 
velop that quality of social service which 
will bind a community in cooperative 
effort. In addition, they must possess 
ability, real brain-power, sympathy, and 
patience, and a training that gives them 
a clear conception of the social founda- 
tions, together with a knowledge of what 
has been done in the past and what can 
be done in the present. Beside these 
personal elements, the quality of service 
in a community is constantly affected by 
the social opinions existing in it—the 
ideas that are current about government, 
the sense of individual responsibility, 
and the effectiveness of the processes 
of education in imprinting upon the 
mind of the community the purpose of 
a democracy. 

The quality of service, therefore, de- 
pends upon the special and general 
knowledge of the individual, and, the 
point of view, public opinion, and social 
responsibility of the community. One 
has only to look about him to see how 
true this statement is. The teacher who 
ig in advance of the thought of his own 
town finds himself hampered by the ac- 
tion of boards of education and the 
readiness of patrons to believe anything 
that is circulated outside the school- 
room. An example of a point of view 
will bring more clearly to mind just 
what is meant by quality of service. It 
is the application of intelligence through 
the medium of careful scientific analysis 
of the problem involved to what may be 
brought to the attention of the trained 
social servant. The teacher who knows 
physical and sanitary conditions, and 
who attempts to study carefully the 
causes of retardation, is engaged in a 
social service of high quality. The 
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county commissioner who has some object 
in view other than the saving of money 
by its proper expenditure may, ifehe 
bases his action upon a careful study of 
the problems of the community, actually 
render a social service of great value. 
The application of intelligence and train- 
ing to the problems of sanitation, better 
street cleaning, and a hundred other 
questions that arise in every community 
is after all the rendering of a real service 
of a social character that may be classi- 
fied as one of quality. 

The keynote of modern social service 
is effectiveness, clean and artistic results 
in whatever direction the action may be 
carried out. An analysis of the times 
clearly points to an unrest and dissatis- 
faction in the political field as almost 
wholly due to a questioning of the quality 
of the service that has been rendered 
in the past by public servants. This 
reasonable view has come through the 
recognition of the opportunities and 
needs, justifying the demand for full 
value in return for the payments made 
from the pockets of tax-payers. It is, 
in fact, the placing of a new emphasis 
upon quality in the work of the social 
and public servant. 

The old-time simple society of the 
pioneer day has passed away, leaving in 
its place an intricate, complicated or- 
ganization. The conditions of living are 
no longer those of the self-sufficing com- 
munity which produced all it used; 
everywhere men are compelled to work 
together and live together, whether they 
want to or not. Mass problems result, 
requiring the expert to solve them, and 
well it is if he be filled with a high 
ethical purpose. Leadership is needed 
as’ never before; the requirements for 
effective leadership are severer than in 
the earlier day of a simple society; and 
the quality of service is measured by 
the effectiveness of the results—not 
merely in the saving of an individual 
from a life of shame or removing the 
pressure of want, but in the creation of 
satisfactory conditions for larger oppor- 
tunity in better living conditions. The 
social service that looks forward to such 
results, though they may be far in the 
future, can be unqualifiedly referred to 
as one of quality. 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


Public Opinion (London) gives the follow- 
ing program of the recently founded Na- 
tional Land and Home League. 

“Our objects,” says the official statement, 
“are as follows: 


(a) The provision of small holdings and al- 
lotments for those who need them. 

(b) Better housing in country districts. 

(c) The encouragement of co-operation, co- 
partnership housing, and credit banks (in con- 
nection with the Agricultural Organisation 
Society). 

(d) An improved system of rural and gen- 
eral education. 

(e) The provision of public village halls and 
other means of reviving social life. 

(f{) The improvement of the conditions of 
rural labor. 

“Although there are undoubtedly a consider- 
able number of capable men in the towns anx- 
ious to secure land in the country, neverthe- 
less we do not imagine that townsmen will 
be brought ‘back to the land’ in great num- 
bers. Nor do we expect that the whole face 
of rural England will be covered with small 
holdings. We understand, and make every 
allowance for, the fears of large farmers 
who anticipate the loss of some of their 
land. We know that transactions connected 
with land invariably move slowly. We ap- 
preciate the difficulties of local councillors. 

“Ixperience has proved, over and over 
again, that it is not enough to have per- 
missive laws, such as the Small Holdings 
Act, on the statute book, however good. A 
voluntary society is needed to see that they 
are carried out. Without such a society, 
the hopes and aspirations of isolated men in 
far-off villages, without help, advice, or sym- 
pathy, would too often oe nipped in the bud.” 

x * 


These jokes are old, and their points not 
without question, but as they are going the 
rounds of the newspapers they apparently are 
ripe for a new reading: 


“A twelve-year-old girl from the slums of 
New York was invited to a garden party 
given by an aristocratic lady to a group of 
poor girls. 

The little girl, as she drank her tea and 
ate her cake on a velvet lawn under a white- 
blooming cherry tree, said to her hostess: 

“Does your husband drink?” 

“Why—er—no,” was the astonished reply. 

“How much does he make?” 

“Fe doesn’t work,” said the lady. “He is 
a capitalist.” 

“You keep out of debt, I hope?” 

“Of course, child. What on earth——” 

“Your color looks natural—I trust you 
don’t paint.” 

“Why, child,” exclaimed the amazed hos- 
tess, “what do you mean by such questions? 
Don’t you know they are impudent?” 

“Impudent?” said the little girl. “Why, 
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ma’am, Mother told me to be sure and be- 
have like a lady, and when ladies call at our 
rooms they always ask Mother those ques- 
tions !” 


I believe I'll give that poor cat a piece of 
meat.” 

“What! and pauperize the cat? Always 
help a mendicant to help himself. Scatter 
some crumbs on the sidewalk. Maybe they 
will attract a bird for the rcatstopcatches 

* * . 

“The public schools,’ says William Allen 
White, in a recent article in the Craftsman, 
on Democracy in Education, “as they stand, 
do not produce the citizenship needed for 
the work ahead of the country. The spirit 
of sham in them that mocks justice is the 
theory that everyone is educated to be a prince 
or a princess.” 

But he believes that a change is taking 
place in educational theories: “Democracy is 
saying with all the emphasis possible in all 
the college catalogues that education is for 
use, not for adornment; and as a corollary 
we may infer that man is made for use 
and not for show. Education seems to be 
in a state of confusion, possibly preceding 
some period of coherent organization; but 
while it is reasonably true that there is no 
such thing as an education definitely and 
certainly prescribed today, yet we may be well 
assured that when it is declared and set 
education will be more of a hand-saw than a 
plume. It will be cultural only as it is voca- 


tional.” 
kk Ok 


H. J. Bhaba, inspector general of Educa- 
tion in Mysore, India, recommends the 
adoption in India of the educational methods 
of Hampton and Tuskegee. 

“The establishment of normal and agri- 
cultural institutes like those at Hampton and 
Tuskegee,” says Mr. Bhaba, “at first one for 
each province or group of provinces, and 
later one for eack district, would be the sal- 
vation of India. In productive efficiency, in 
wealth, in self-respect and character, in the 
hatred of shallow politics, such as the idle, 
ignorant, and thoughtless indulge in, the peo- 
ple would make rapid advance and thereby 
increase their own happiness. A contented 
and useful middle class would then be created 
such as now Ey east in India.” 

* 

In his inaugural address Mayor Lunn of 
Schenectady outlines the duties of the first 
Socialist administration in a New York mun- 
icipality. His program would apply equally 
well to any sincere reform administration 
in any New York municipality. 

“We must,’ says Mayor Lunn, “guard and 
promote the health of the community. We 
must enlarge the scope of education until 
it includes men and women in a continued 
process of increasing enlightenment. We 
must do what we can to establish economic 
security. We must have efficiency clearly 
distinguished from red-tape. We must have 


WILLIE CLEGG. 


true economy—a thing which is not the equiv- 
alent of mere expense-cutting.” 

The address proceeds to outline the first 
steps that the administration proposes to take 
to accomplish these objects in Schenectady. 

* Ok x 


In the Modern Tendency of Mural Decora- 
tions the January Craftsman describes the 
method and meaning of Everett Shinn’s dec- 
orations in the new city hall at Trenton, 
N. J., which represent steel and pottery work 
in local factories. 

“What he has shown of these factories,” 
says the Craftsman, “is what any truthful 
man would have shown us. He went to 
them to know them. He put his hand on the 
levers to feel the pull of them and their give. 
He listened to the roar of furnaces, braved 
their white heat wafted like revenge through 
their open doors, felt the force and delicacy 
of steel monsters, felt the exhilaration of 
victory over stubborn steel and malleable 
clay, felt the glorious pride and force of 
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Courtesy the Craftsman. 


the skilled artisan.” 
Willie Clegg, a steel. 
worker, six feet of 
brawn and _ skilled 
workmanship, was 
Mr. Shinn’s mentor 
throughout the work. 
x kX 

That manufactur- 
ers are beginning to 
see the money-value 
to themselves of 
sanitary factory con- 
ditions is the opinion 
Ole Cal Wee dice 
Writing in Domestic 
Engineering, Mr. 
Blair “says? 9 ihe 
manufacturer is real- 
izing the benefits he 
can derive from his 
employes by a larger 
production of goods 
through the installa- 
tion of a complete 
sanitary equipment 
placed in his plant in 
such a manner that it 
saves time and keeps. 
his employes in the 
best of health.” 

x * x 

The Christian Life, 
London, reports the 
arrest of a laborer 
for sending his child 
to school in too dirty 
a condition to be ad- 
mitted. The defend- 
ant’s wife offered in 
excuse the fact that 
she had ten other 
children, and that her 
husband’s weekly in- 
come was thirteen 
shillings. In view of 
the poverty the court let the husband off 
with a fine of Is. and 4s. costs, making the 
income that week. eight shillings. In com- 
ment on the episode Unity (Chicago) won- 
ders if that cleaned up the family. 


* ok x 


A printed Esperanto for the blind is one of 
the objects of the National Library for the 
Blind. Another and more immediate object 
is a nation-wide circulating library for the 
80,000 blind readers in this country. “With 
five distinct alphabets now conducing to a. 
Babel-like confusion among our sightless cit- 


izens, the National Library has set out to: 


secure the adoption of one of these systems. 
as the national system for the United States. 
and ultimately as a uniform system for the 
whole world. In the opinion of the lead- 
ers of the movement a reversion to the origi- 
nal “Braille system” (inaugurated in 1829)- 
is the surest road to the projected standard- 
ization of all systems in one. 
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London at the present time has a National 
Lending Library for the Blind. At Paris is 
the Braille Library of the Valentin Hauy 
Association and at the Hague, Hamburg, and 
Vienna are similar lending libraries. All of 
these famous collections of books for the 
blind, it is the hope of the American work- 
ers, will become accessible to the blind read- 
ers of America. Thomas Nelson Page is 
president and Etta Joselyn Griffin vice-presi- 
dent of the organization. 


* * 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
Arthur Guiterman, in Life. 


The powder lay in heaps—a threat 

Of death—where powder should not lie; 
Some fool threw down a cigarette— 

And flaming ruin rent the sky. 


Whereat, a solemn jury met 

And laid the blame in wisdom rare, 
On him that threw the cigarette, 

Not them that left the powder there. 


Upon the heaps of Want and Shame, 
Whereon men build, one evil day 
Some fool will fling a word of flame— 
And what will follow, who shall say? 


But should all earth be overset, 

We'll lay the blame, in dull despair, 
On him that threw the cigarette, 

Not them that put the powder there. 
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A recent issue of the International Socialist 
Review contained an anniversary appreciation 
by Charles Edward Russell of Wendell 
Phillips’s services for the common good. 

Phillips’s career as an abolitionist is in 
all the history books, but Mr. Russell sets 
forth that he attacked slavery simply as one 
phase of human exploitation; that in No- 


vember, 1865, he “practically severed his 
telations with organized society’ by his 
Eight-Hour Movement declaration, and 


«ndertook to champion the white “slaves who 
toil for others’ profits.” A few years later he 
affirmed as a fundamental principle of the 
Labor Reform platform that “labor, the cre- 
ator of wealth, is entitled to all it creates,” 
and that the wages system must be abolished 
since it “demoralizes alike the hirer and the 
hired, cheats both, and enslaves the working- 
man.” For this cause, writes Mr. Russell, 
“he sacrificed the good opinion of his time 
and accepted in its stead universal hatred and 
incessant attack, the ostracism of 
every relative, including his mother, .. . 
such an isolation that he seems now one of 
the loneliest figures in history.” 
* *« x 

The supplementary list of publications of 
the Library of Congress for 1911—part of 
the annual report for that year—includes 
bibliographies on the subject of Boycotts (10 
cents), the Open Shop (25 cents), the Income 
Tax (20 cents), the Short Ballot (10 cents), 
State Charities (25 cents), the Restriction of 
Cigarette Smoking (25 cents), and the Pub- 
lic Drinking Cup (25 cents). In press are 
bibliographies on Employers’ Liability, the 
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Initiative, and Parcels Post, and, in prepara- 
tion, Postal Savings and Primary Elections. 


* Ok Ox 


Detailed outlines of a normal course for 
rural school teachers in nature study, ele- 
mentary agriculture, sanitary science, and ap- 
plied chemistry are contained in a monograph 
entitled A Course of Study for the Prepara- 
tion of Rural School Teachers, which the 
United States Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has just published for free 
distribution. The authors are Fred Mutch- 
ler and W. J. Craig, of the Western Ken- 
tucky State Normal School. 

“The rural school has not the influence 
that it should have,” says the book. “One of 
the chief reasons lies in the fact that the 
course of study is ill-adapted to rural life in 
all its relations. We are united in believing 
that a school should train its pupils for life 
and its work while these pupils are living 
and working. The course of study in the 
rural school today is entirely too much like 
the course in the city school. The country 
school will not reach the position of effic- 
iency that belongs to it until a distinctive 
training is required of its teachers. 

“A state normal school should prepare a 
large number of te chers to go out into 
the rural communities, there to be potent 
factors in bringing about the best rural life.” 


* Oe Ok 


The following verses are from Volume 1, 
No. 1, (December, 1911) of the Open Door, 
a neighborhood journal issued occasionally 
by the Irene Kaufman Settlement in Pitts- 
burgh: 


My house is built by the roadside, 
Where curled smokes dim the sky, 
And all day long a busy throng 
From the ends of the earth toils by: 
Anl I ery, “Ho, welcome Brothers!” 
For a lover of men am 


Who comes as a friend and fellow 
Shall never be denied 

His share in the food of brotherhood 
And a measure of cheer beside: 
So I ery, “Ho, welcome Brothers! 
My doors are opened wide.” 


I judge no guest by his garments, 
The rich and the poor I eall, 
For each can learn of the other 
And _ none are too great or small: 
So I ery “Ho, welcome Brothers! 
My house is builded for all.” 


My house is built by the roadside 
Where curled smokes dim the sky 

And all day long a busy throng 
From the ends of the earth toils by: 
And I ery, “Ho, welcome Brothers!” 

For a lover of men am I. 


kK Ox 


Two instances of wrong conviction of ac- 
cused persons having come to public notice 
within a year—those of Andrew Toth, who 
served twenty years in Pennsylvania for a 
murder that he did not commit, and of George 
Ury, who served ten years in the Ohio state 
prison for a murder of which he was inno- 
cent—make it reasonably sure that these are 
not the only instances of such terrible in- 
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justice. The Rochester Times calls attention 
to this great cruelty and demands reform. 
It says: 

“No financial remuneration can recompense 
an innocent man for years spent in prison. 
Whatever the state may do, it will still be his 
debtor. But for the sake of common de- 
cency and humanity the state ought to do what 
it can to repay the innocent victim of its 
mistake, He should be paid regular wages 
for the time which he has spent in prison. In 
addition, if prison life has so broken him 
down that he is unable to work and support 
himself and his family, the state should allow 
him a pension. He committed no fault. The 
state alone has been at fault. And the state 
should do what is in its power to atone for 
that fault. The present way is cruel and a 
blot on the good name of every state which 
permits it.” 


* ok * 


A new magazine devoted to civic affairs, 
the National Municipal Review, made its ap- 
pearance last month. It is published by the 
National Municipal League and aims to pre- 
sent a well balanced, comprehensive survey 
of municipal progress and endeavor. The 
editors are anxious to provide students of 
public affairs and those who are working for 
better conditions with the facts as they are, 
with intelligent reports of experiments in 
different communities, and with the theories 
advanced for further progress by the leaders 
in public thought. It is not designed to be 
the organ of any particular propaganda or 
organization, including even the league itself, 
but a medium of discussion from every point 
of view. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, secretary 
of the National Municipal League, is the 
editor. His associates are Charles A. Beard, 
Columbia University, John A. Fairlie, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Arthur C. Ludington, 
New York city. 

To the first issue Mr. Woodruff contributes 
an article on American Municipal Tenden- 
cies, which was his annual review as secre- 
tary of the National Municipal League at 
its last meeting. The author says that the 
trend is toward expansion of the municipal 
functions and simplification of municipal ma- 
chinery. In the growing popularity of gov- 
ernment by commission the writer sees a 
tendency toward municipal home rule and a 
strengthening of the self-governing instinct. 
An instructive article is that by William Dud- 
ley Foulke, president of the National Muni- 
cipal League, on Effective Municipal Govern- 
ment. It is an analytical study of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine and was delivered by Mr. 
Foulke as his address at the Richmond meet- 
ing of the National Municipal League. It 
has already been published in full in at least 
two magazines, so that the Review is beaten 
on its publication, although it might have 
been expected to be the first to give it 
completely. The other articles include Anti- 
Toxin for Municipal Waste and Corruption, 
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by Richard Henry Dana; City Government 
by Commission: a report, being the compre- 
hensive report of the special committee of 
the National Municipal League which inves- 
tigated the results of this new form of ad- 
ministration; Economy and Efficiency in 
Health Administrative Work, by Selskar M. 
Gunn, assistant professor of sanitary biology 
and public health, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Private Houses and Public 
Health, by John Ihlder, field secretary of the 
National Housing Commission; and the Tam- 
many-Gaynor Charter, by Laurence Arnold 
Tanger. 

There are five additional articles on a wide 
range of topics, and three departments, edited 
by Prof. John A. Fairlie, Arthur Crosby Lud- 
ington, and Prof. Charles A. Beard, on Re- 


ports and Documents, Current Municipal 
Literature, and Events and Personalia, re- 
spectively. 
x ok OX 
THD CORONER'S JURY 
S. E. Kiser 


Bomepod yaazas a few dollars unfairly in building 

a wall; 

Somebody skimped a foundation, but no one was 
guilty at all; 

People were crushed in the ruins; 
a crime, and a shame, 

But, of course, the coroner’s jury was unable to 
fix the blame. : 


‘twas a pity, 


Somebody saved a few dollars by nailing up win- 
dows and doors. 

Somebody made a nice profit by laying inflam- 
mable floors ; 

People were caught in the death-trap and instantly 
wrapped in the flame, 

But, of course, the coroner’s jury was unable to 
fix the blame. 


Some ogvis swelling his profits by daily imperiling 

ives ; 

He is breaking the law and he knows it, but glad- 
ness is his, for he thrives ; 

Some day there will be a disaster, and people will 
call it a shame, 

But, of course, the coroner’s jury will not know 
who is to blame. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A FRAUD TOLERATED 
To tHe Eprror: 


I approve every word of Mr. Ham’s editor- 
ial’ on the recent “loan shark” decision by the 
Appellate Division in Brooklyn. The court 
made the mistake of treating this as a mere 
statute of limitation or rule of procedure, 
effective in New York, but which could not 
stand against the constitutional right of any 
citizen to go to Maine and make a contract 
lawful there, and which would therefore be 
binding here. But this is not a mere rule 
of limitation. It is, as Mr. Ham points out, 
a broad remedial law, resting upon far-reach- 
ing considerations of social necessity and’ 
public welfare. It is such a law as has re- 
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cently been upheld on grounds of public pol- 
icy by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The pretence of going to Maine to execute 
an assignment of this borrower’s wages was 
a palpable fraud, which the court should not 
have tolerated. It was a mere scheme to 
evade the provisions of our beneficent and 
wholesome law, and to take advantage of the 
ignorance of the borrower. A power of at- 
torney to execute an assignment of wages, 
exacted by the lender from the borrower who 
applies for a loan in New York, and which 
in form authorizes the lender himself or one 
of his employes or confederates to do this 
act, ought to be held invalid ab initio as 
against public policy, because the pretended 
attorney cannot be the faithful servant of the 
borrower, to do the best that he can for him, 
as the law requires, but is manifestly going 
to betray his principal. But when this false 
attorney, in league with the other party and 
without proper notice to his principal, goes 
to another state for the sole purpose of mak- 
ing an oppressive deal, against the interest 
of his principal, and to play into the hands 
of his oppressor, it seems too plain for argu- 
ment that this is nothing but a fraudulent 
scheme and incapable of enforcement. Even 
if the attorney lives in the other state this 
would be merely another evidence of the 
fraud, and should not change the result. 

It is really an insult to our courts to ask 
them to enforce such a piece of trickery, 
such a plain evasion of and juggling with our 
laws. If the courts understood it, as the 
courts in Brooklyn apparently did not, they 
would refuse to be made the tools of such 
base wrong-doers and would immediately 
avail themselves of the criminal branch of 
the law to apprehend and punish them. 

ANSLEY WILCOX. 

Buiialose Nome Ye 


A HYPOTHETICAL QUESTION 


To tHE EDpitTor: 

When a man—an intelligent man—on a 
social service committee of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement savs that his 
church has no social problems because it is 
tn a “well-to-do-residential district, and, any- 
way, the men’s club has regular pumpkin-pie 
suppers, and all the boys and girls in the 
Sunday School are good boys and girls,” when 
he up and says that bad boys that break win- 
dows ought to be looked after by a special 
policeman and made to suffer for their crim- 
inal instincts; when another man stands out 
for the construction of three-deckers and a 
third asks if there will we any social legis- 
lation in this year’s Great and General Court 
—when all these things and lots more of the 
same brand happen in the course of one hour 
in “cultured Boston”’—in the rame of heaven 
what’s to be done but pray for Graham Tay- 
lor and Charles Stelzle who are to accom- 
pany the teams of experts which will visit 
Boston during its Eight-Day Campaign? 

URE 7A Cre d ste 

Boston. 
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“POSITIVE EUGENICS’’ 


To THE EpITor: 


Most people believe in the theory of eu- 
genics, few see any sensible application of it. 

Is the following idea practical? 

For several years we have had Rhodes 
scholarships given to the pick of our land— 
the most perfect in physical, mental, social, 
and ethical standards. They have been sent 
to England and encouraged to continue their 
studies, postpone marriage, and deprive so- 
ciety of large families, both because of the 
delayed marriage and because of custom 
among the super-educated. Yet Francis Gal- 
ton has shown that genius is more precious 
than diamonds for the human race. 

Why should not a Mrs. Sage, a Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, or, better still, the trustees of 
the Cold Spring Harbor Eugenics Society 
establish an endowment for settling a stipend 
of $800 a year for eight years upon each of 
these students who marries before leaving 
for England, and increasing the amount $200 
per year for each child born within the eight- 
year period? Most young men would like 
to marry at twenty-two if financial resources 
were at hand, and at the end of eight years 
they would have finished their studies and 
passed through the first starting years, so 
that they would not need to fear to under- 
take this responsibility. This relationship 
would inhibit the sowing of many wild oats, 
would probably bring steady progress to so- 
ciety through several generations, and estab- 
lish favorable conditions for the possible birth 
of genius. 

This is of course only a limited start for 
positive eugenics, but it has the advantage 
of being practical, which is what the science 
needs today. 

Joun H. CHASE. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


- JUDGE POLLARD ON THE PLEDGE 


To THE EpiToR: 


I have read the statement of the probation 
officer in THr Survey in which he says a 
judge accepted from one offender a bureau 
drawer full of pledges to abstain from in- 
toxicating liquor and no reformation follow- 
ed—this was not a sane and practical test of 
the efficacy of the pledge. 

The probation officer’s story is an assault 
on and a severe indictment of the judge and 
not the “pledge plan.” It proves the 
judge possessed no ability to discriminate 
between the unfortunate, helpless sot— 
habitual drunkard—who needs a_ physician 
and not a police judge, and whom you can- 
not prosecute and punish into sobriety any 
more than a lunatic can be prosecuted and 
punished into sanity and self-control. and the 
class of men far more numerous than 
the confirmed drunkard, men who are not 
yet poisoned by the virus of drink and 


in whom “the germ of good is not yet 
dead,” honest, unfortunate victims . of 
their lack of opportunity, associations, 


environment, and social conditions in gen- 
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eral—who might be redeemed to the state and 
to their families by a double restraint—one an 
appeal to their manhood, the other the threat 
of the consequences of the violation of the 
pledge given the state. 

The failure of the judge to understand 
these offenders is worse than pitiful. Ab- 
stinence honor pledges, when accepted in 
court in lieu of fine or imprisonment, must 
carry with them the penalty of the inflic- 
tion of the judgment if the pledge is vio- 
lated. For a judge to pursue any other 
course will make him, and not the “pledge 
plan,” ridiculous. 

If a judge accepts pledges from habitual 
drunkards (whom you might as well ask to 
sign a pledge not to have a cold as to ask 
them to sign a pledge not to drink, and ex- 
pect them to keep it) he will, by so doing, 
make his acts absurd. Such offenders should 
be placed, if possible, in care of a physician 
or on a farm, where they can provide for 
themselves and improve their condition. 

We must have officials who have faith in 
humanity and a realization of the worth of 
a human soul, the value of a sober citizen to 
the state, and the needs of the victims’ fam- 
ilies. Officials who are moved not only by 
a sense of duty, but a love of humanity also, 
and who believe it is as much their duty to 
help reform those who can be reformed by 
proper and rational treatment by the courts— 
who are arraigned for drunkenness or drink- 
caused offences, as it is to help reform those 
convicted of thievery and ruffanism, and other 
criminals who are placed on probation—for 
out of drunkenness most criminals of high 
or low degree are created and developed. 
It is accepted as a fact that proba- 
tion has benefited and uplifted men who 
have been convicted of vile and_ serious 
crimes—for “the gospel of reformation is 
applicable to every individual life that has 
gone astray.” 

Is it not preposterous to say that an hon- 
est bread-winner, losing his self-control and 
becoming intoxicated, and while in that con- 
dition becomes vicious and assaults his par- 
ents, or wife or child or any other citizen, and 
being convicted, cannot be helped and 
benefited if given a pledge for a _ stated 
period—in an honest effort to win him from 
drink (that was the moving cause of his 
violating the law)—and then paroled and 
placed on probation? 

Police courts have, as a rule, jurisdiction 
over cases of drunkenness and petty of- 
fences. Therefore we should begin at the 
beginning. The effort to reform the offender 
should commence before he becomes an 
habitual drunkard or hardened criminal. We 
are now doing much good work for the 
criminal. Let us do what we can for the vic- 
tim of drink and his innocent and unoffend- 
ing family. Men and women are but 
grown up children and when they make 
mistakes and offend against the law and an 
effort is made to reform them they need 
careful and watchful attention and sympathy 
just as the little folks do. 
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What is true of the effort to reform the 
juvenile offender is measurably true of the 
effort to reform the adult—much depends 
upon the individuality of the judge. A good 
method in the hands of a weak or prejudiced 
man will make manifest the impotency of the 
demonstrator, and may result in much injury 
to the unfortunate, but the principle involved 
will remain intact though the method has 
been perverted. 

WILLIAM JEFFERSON POLLARD. 

Delegate representing the United States Govern- 
ment at the International Anti-Alcoholic Congress, 
London, England, July, 1969, and at the Hague, 
Holland, September, 1911. 

Ex-Judge of the Second District Police Court, 
St. Louis. 


REFORM BY SUBSTITUTION 
To THE EpiToR: 


Social disorders are the incidental results of 
combinations of social needs which are power- 
ful enough to operate against the greatest 
resistance. In logical analysis of the condi- 
tions, we should differentiate in the combina- 
tionof factors which is present those which 
are primary and those which are secon- 
dary. Thus, everywhere the casual observer 
can compute the evils which spring from the 
saloon which is a universal institution in many 
states. So great are the evident evils, that 
some states have prohibited the saloon. This 
is reform by prohibition. Immense pressure 
must be brought to bear to produce the neces- 
sary legislation. 

Much more rapid progress may be made by 
a campaign of substitution. 

But first, let us analyze the saloon- as a 
universal institution. Liquor drinking is not 
a primary custom. Women in contrast to men 
do not drink liquor. The practical reason is 
that women gencrally live at home, where two 
needs are supplied conveniently; namely, the 
need for pure drinking water and for water- 
closets. Men on the other hand are away 
from the homes during the day. The primary 
needs for pure drinking water and water- 
closets are everywhere present. The saloon 
furnishes a substitute for water and a con- 
venient water-closet, generally in a sanitary 
condition. 

To meet liquor drinking as a custom, the 
societies which continually carry on an agita- 
tion for prohibition should make their cam- 
paign positive by a sane substitution. Let 
free drinking fountains with the sanitary 
bubble be supplied by cities, by large build- 
ings—universally, in an attractive and in a 
sanitary way—and the primary need on which 
the saloon and soda-fountain rest, namely 
thirst, would find therein a very rapidly grow- 
ing competitor. The personal motive to save 
money is all on the side of the free drinking 
water. 

But, free drinking fountains require for a 
small-sized city something more than a town 
pump, or one fountain up near the “Zoo.” 
Wherever there is a saloon or a soda-fountain, 
there should be in close proximity a free drink- 
ing fountain with the sanitary bubble. A small 
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fraction of the money gained by cities from 
the licenses issued to saloons would maintain 
drinking fountains as above suggested. Sup- 
pose all of the license receipts were expended 
by cities in maintaining and extending free 
drinking fountains and sanitary closets. In 
a remarkably short time the business of the 
saloons should diminish. Liquor drinking is 
less primary than thirst for water and the 
need for closets. 

Against the social side of the saloon is the 
personal advantage to save money offered in 
the substitute. The confirmed drinker is not 
a profitable customer for the saloon. He has 
little money to spend. 

If the reader thinks that the analysis above 
is not practical, let him propose it in any city. 
Let him introduce a resolution for the use 
of a part of the license money in maintaining 
free drinking fountains and more sanitary 
public closets for both sexes. If he does not 
have the united opposition of the saloons, he 
will know that the saloon representatives be- 
lieve that the motion proposed is not injurious 
to the saloon. But he will have no such 
experience. His motion will meet with a de- 
termined opposition. 

Reform by prohibition requires an avalanche 
of public opinion. Reform by substitution 
grows rapidly, supplanting silently the ancient 
institution by supplying the primary needs in 
a better way. 

J. Pease Norton. 

New Haven, Conn. 


THE WORKINGMANS’ HOME 


To THE EDpiToR: 


In almost every issue of THE Survey there 
has appeared an article treating of the Tene- 
ment Problem or the Homestead Commission 
or the Co-operative Housing Plan, or some 
article that attempts to show how conditions 
have been bettered for some people by some 
“charitable” trust leasing plots of land to 
home-seekers, with plenty of restriction and 
strings attached. 

Now I do not believe that any normal man 
or woman is looking for or desires any of 
this paternalistic assistance. All any family 
wants or needs is a “square deal,” and, if it 
gets that, many families will be made happy. 
By a “square deal’ I mean the right to 
acquire a home by the same right that a rail- 
road or the state has to take it away from 
them. 

If capitalists wish to build a railroad, and 
on the line of this railroad is a workingman’s 
home, on the value of which the railroad and 
the workingman can not agree, the railroad 
can go into court, have the home appraised, 
condemned, and appropriate it for its right- 
of-way, put Mr. Workingman out in the street, 
and tell him to “go and hunt another home.” 

Mr. Workingman “hunts” and he finds a 
vacant lot, the tax value of which is $500, 
and which is owned by men interested in 
the railroad. Mr. Workingamn says: 

“I will give $1000 for that vacant lot.” 
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“No,” says the owner, “I want $5000 for 
that lot.” 

“But the lot is not worth it,” says Mr. 
Workingman, “and, besides, you took away my 
home for your railroad.” 

The railroads, the national, state, and loca! 
governments can “appropriate” the home of 
the workingman or the widow, but the work- 
ingman or the widow has to pay the “other 
fellow” his price or go to jail. 

Yes, go to jail! For if he stays on the 
street he will be arrested for vagrancy, and 
if he goes on the property of any one else 
he will be arrested for trespassing. He has 
not the right to purchase a home at its “real 
value” unless the “other fellow” is willing. 

But the railroads and the governments have 
the right to take it at its “real value,” whether 
the workingman consents to it or not. They 
say the “home” is the foundation of the gov- 
ernment. If that is the case, why not give it 
the same consideration that is given the gov- 
ernment? When this unjust condition is recti- 
fied, most of the “tenement,” “slum,” and “bill- 
board” problems will be of the past. If you 
make possible the abolishing of the tenement, 
the slum is gone. If you make possible the 
abolishing of the stubborn, greedy land-specu- 
lator, the bill-board and other nuisances will, 
in most cases, be removed. 

Epwarp O’NEILL. 

Cleveland. 


LABOR AND PRICES 


To THE EpITor: 

If the wealth of this world is the sum of 
the energy working upon the land and its 
products, multiplied by the hours of such 
labor, is there any need to question further 
the cause of the high cost of living? 

Jf the trades union standard were value 
and perfection of product, as it was once in 
the original guilds and societies, instead of 
being, as now, the amount of wages paid for 
the least hours of services, would not the 
working class be better off? 

If only one-third of our population is en- 
gaged in agriculture, which means hard work 
and long hours, in place of two-thirds, as 
was the case forty years ago, is there any 
need to seek the cause of rising food prices? 

The building trades oppose the use of con- 
crete. The mechanical trades oppose efforts 
to display efficiency, or to increase output. 
But trades unions will not consent to restric- 
tion of immigration, nor will they allow na- 
tive boys to take apprenticeships, or go to 
trade schools, except in limited numbers in a 
few occupations. 

Perhaps the above suggestions may con- 
tain reasons for some of the hardships which 
are moving the sympathies of the sociologist. 
It is getting harder, day by day, for the un- 
specialized laboring man to house or feed 
his family properly. His clothing only is 
better in quality and lower in price than ten, 
twenty, or thirty years ago. 

JosrpH D. Hoimes. 

Orange, N. J. 
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JOTTINGS 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY CONFERENCE 


On February 12 a Lincoln’s Birthday 
Conference will be held by social workers at 
Union Theological Seminary, 120th street and 
Broadway, sew York. The purpose of the 
conference, called under the name of a Quiet 
Day for Social Workers, will be to “bring 
together those who are interested to discuss 
the relation of religion to the social ques- 
tion.” In the morning informal discussions of 
the topic, How can the Spirit of Religion 
Promote Democracy in Every Day Life? 
will be taken up from the angles of family 
relations, neighborly intercourse, industrial 
and trade relations, church relations, and po- 
litical relations. Mrs. Vladmir G. Simkho- 
vitch will give an address in the afternoon 
on Training for Democracy, following a dis- 
cussion of which the Rev. Charles P. Fag- 
nani will give an address on the Democracy 
of Jesus. 


PACIFIC IMMIGRATION CONFERENCE 


The State and Provincial Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the Pacific Coast will 
hold an immigration conference in the Y. M. 
C. A. Building, Tacoma, February 21-22, with 
the cooperation of the Chamber of Commerce 
and other bodies. Among those who. will 
speak are Dana W. Bartlett of Los Angeles, 
on the Importance to the Pacific Coast of the 
Approaching Immigration Problem, and J. 
E. Sprunger of California, on the Son of the 
Immigrant: a Greater Problem than the Im- 
migrant Himself. Governor Hay of Wash- 
ington will attend and Governor West of 
Oregon, Governor Johnson of California, and 
Premier McBride of British Columbia will 
probably be present. Announcements and 
programs may be obtained of C. W. Bainpied, 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A., Tacoma, Wash. 
Three major themes will be considered: the 
Immigrant in the Cities; the Immigrant and 
the Agricultural Resources of the Pacific 
Northwest; What Legislation is Necessary 
and Desirable. 


KENTUCKY CHILDREN’S CONFERENCE 


A Kentucky Child Welfare Conference 
and Exhibition was organized last month at 
a meeting attended by representatives from 
sixty municipal and charitable institutions 
and 100 other citizens. The Child Helping 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation 
helped in launching the movement and the 
conference will be held in Louisville in May, 
1912. Mrs. Morris Belknap, president of the 
preliminary organization which has been at 
work several months, explained that one pur- 
pose of the conference will be to find where 
the numerous institutions dealing with the 
child overlap and where they fail to co- 
operate. 
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What are we teaching? Why are we teach- 
ing it? Why are we teaching it that way? 
are some of the questions that are going to 
be asked and a .swered when the New Jersey 
Conference of Charities and Correction comes 
together in March to discuss broadly the 
Relation of our Schools to Pauperism, De- 
linquency, and Crime. Sessions will be held on 
the 24th at the Woman’s Club, Orange, N. Ts 
Dr. Herman C. Schneider, Dean of the 
College of Engineering, Cincinnati, and 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will deliver ad- 
dresses on Education for Efficiency. Medical 
men and educators will discuss Preventive vs. 
Curative Education, among the announced 
speakers being Meyer Bloomfield, of the Vo- 
cational Bureau, Boston, Dr. Max G. Schlapp, 
Director of Clinics, New York, and E. R. John- 
stone, superintendent of the New Jersey State 
Training School for Feeble-minded at Vine- 
land. New Jersey’s new commissioner of edu- 
cation, Calvin N. Kendall, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Indianapolis, Ind., will 
discuss. Educational Values. The Schools as 
Social and Recreational Centers will be the 
topic of a talk by Clarence A. Perry, Depart- 
ment of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Found- 
ation. 


CHILD CARE IN CANADA 


The Third Annual Report of the Provincial 
Superintendent of Neglected Children, F. J. 
Billiardé of Winnipeg, contains two interest- 
ing items. This report is the first made since 
the enactment of the Children’s Protection 
Act and Juvenile Bill, which places the con- 
trol of child workers, traders, and merchants 
in the hands of the superintendent of neg- 
lected children. It requires children of school 
age to wear a badge if they must sell articles 
during school hours; no child is allowed to 
sell after nine o’clock at night. In order to 
secure the badge a boy must show that he 
can read and write fairly well, that he is 
physically strong enough to do the work, and 
that it is necessary for him to contribute to 
the family income. Children under twelve 
years of age are not allowed to do street trad- 
ing or distributing at all. The act provides 
for the control of street trading, and gives 
any officer a right to search the clothing of a 
child for tobacco, picture-books, etc. It also 
provides fine for management contributory to 
delinquency. Mr. Billiardé is well satisfied 
with the results of the new provisions. 

The statistical portion of the report not 
only gives all the data necessary but furnishes 
brief, complete records of each case by num- 
ber, stating the offense, age, sex. character of 
parents and home, nationality, religion, physi- 
cal and mental condition, time of probation, 
conduct record, and final disposition, all in 
the briefest space. For study and compari- 
son the data is made available to all workers, 
a feature lacking in most reports. 
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MOVING THE MOUNTAIN 


By CHARLOTTK PERKINS GILMAN. The Charlton 


Company. 290 pp. $1.00; by mail of Tun Sur- 
VEY $1.10. 


It is not our intention to comment on a 
book by Mrs. Gilman every month even if 
we receive one every month as interesting as 
these last two have been. This one is a 
Utopia—a Utopia in which we should really 
like to live, and that alone would make it 
unique. She thinks we could have it in thirty 
years if we put our minds to it. There is one 
ugly spot in it: as one step in reaching it 
they “killed many hopeless degenerates, in- 
Sane, idiots, and real perverts,’ after trying 
their “best powers of cure.” But it is hard 
to see why they did; it certainly was not 
mecessary in their scheme; permanent seg- 
regation would have been far more consistent 
and equally effective. Mrs. Gilman has vis- 
ualized a world in which the goal of social 
work has been reached, so that there is “no 
longer the fear of death—much less of dam- 
nation, and no such thing as ‘sin’; that the 
only kind of prison left is called a quarantine 

. —that there is no such thing in 
th: civilized world as poverty—no labor prob- 
lem—no color problem—no sex problem— 
almost no disease—very little accident—prac- 
tically no fires—that the world is rapidly be- 
ing reforested—the soil improved; the out- 
put growing in quantity and quality; that no 
one needs to work over two hours a day and 
most people work four—that we have no 
graft—no adulteration of goods—no malprac- 
tice—no crime.” (Pardon the punctuation; it 
is so in the book. In a world like that, to be 
sure, punctuation would not matter.) We 
mav not agree as to the feasibility of the 
means she advocates for changing conditions, 
and the inconspicuous position of men in 
her scheme may seem to some of us neither 
quite fair nor altogether pleasing; but there 
is no one who would not do much to realize 
such a New York city and such a United 
States of America as she pictures. 


CITY GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION 

By Ciinton Rocers Wooprurr. OD, Appleton 

and Company. 381 pp. $1.50; by mail of Tun 

Survey $1.65. 
Mr. Woodruff makes use of material which 
has been presented at the annual meetings of 
the National Municipal League. He also, 
however, makes additions to bring the volume 
up to date and to make it a more complete 
and more nearly comprehensive discussion. 
The author is himself a cautious advocate of 
commission government in so far as it pro- 
vides for a concentration of authority in the 
hands of responsible officials, but he aims 
to set forth the strongest arguments and facts 
for and against this widely discussed plan for 
the improvement of municipal administration. 
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‘Lhe volume is the first of a series to be pub- 
lished for the National Municipal League. It 
contains papers by William Bennett Monroe, 
Oswald Ryan, Ernest S. Bradford, Ansley 
Wilcox, Horace E. Seming, Knowlton 
Mixer, Rear-Admiral F. E. Chadwick, and 
Albert Bushnell Hart. There is consequently 
some repetition. By introductory notes to 
each chapter Mr. Woodruff has tried to weave 
the different papers into a niche prepared for 
them in the plan of his book. 


COMMISSION GOVERNMENT IN AMERICAN CITIES 


By Brnest 8. Braprorp. The Macmillan Com- 
ee 359 pp. $1.25; by mail of THE SurvBby 


1.35. 

Mr. Bradford’s volume is on a different plan 
and there is less overlapping between it and 
the preceding book than might be expected 
from their titles. This book furnishes a more 
intensive study of commission government 
and reflects less the varying opinions about it 
of students of political affairs. It presents a 
rather full history of the spread and accom- 
plishments of commission government and 
then gives a careful comparison of its various 
forms. Numerous tables itemize the many 
variations in the size of boards, methods of 
election, terms of office, powers, and the 
duties assigned to the different commission- 
ers. Under the head of checks the author 
describes charter provisions in regard to pub- 
licity, the referendum, the initiative, the re- 
call, and civil service regulations. He be- 
lieves that commission government has had 
a trial sufficiently long and in enough places 
throughout the country to warrant the faith 
of its advocates. He recognizes, however, 
that under any form of municipal government 
the citizens must do their part to ensure effi- 
cient administration. 


GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION 


By Joun J. HamiuTon. Funk and Wagnalls 
Company. 285 pp. 50 cents; by mail of THu 
Survny 54 cents. 


A third book on the same subject, but differ- 
ent from the other two, is Mr. Hamilton’s 
revision of his Dethronement of a City Boss 
(reviewed in THE Survey of September 3, 
1910) which appears now under this new title. 
In the opinion of Mr. Hamilton the Des 
Moines plan of government by commission 
represents at once a combination of the ap- 
proved features of all the best American city 
charters of recent origin and the concrete 
result of one typical American city’s earnest 
efforts, covering more than half a century, 
to work out the problems of its own admin- 
istration. The author looks upon the com- 
mission system of city government in general, 
and the Des Moines plan in particular, as a 
new anchorage for democracy which has sub- 
stituted optimism for skepticism as to the 
capacity of Americans for honest and efficient 
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m-nicipal administration. He says with en- 
thusiasm that the new plan abolishes the 
ward system, eliminates partisanship, fixes 
reponsibility, safeguards franchises, guaran- 
tees publicity, and removes the causes of cor- 
ruption. As answer to the objection urged 
that the government of a city by a single body 
few in numbers, unchecked by other inde- 
pendently chosen officials or branches, is in- 
herently unrepublican, Mr. Hamilton claims 
that cities are essentially business corpora- 
tions of an.executive nature for the conduct 
of a multitude of local affairs. He has full 
faith in the efficacy of the commission plan 
for our largest cities. 


BETTER BINGHAMTON 

By CHARLES MULForD ROBINSON. The Mer- 
-cantile Press Club. 105 pp. $1.25; by mail of 
THE Survey $1.38. 
A community five miles long and three wide 
which has not a single direct thoroughfare 
across its width and only one highway that 
goes from end to end of its longer diameter 
presents to a city planner a tangle of unusual 
interest and intricacy. In this book Mr. Rob- 
inson explains how the plan of this prosper- 
ous New York city is made up, to an unusual 
extent, of short ends of street. Streets of 
much promise terminate abruptly with no di- 
rect outlet. How to weld the collection of 
small independent units into a strong frame- 
work knitting all the parts of the city to- 
gether was only one, however, of the prob- 
lems which faced Mr. Robinson in drafting 
recommendations for a better, bigger, and 
busier Binghamton. Not only has Bingham- 
ton grown, ever since the last general survey 
was made in 1835, utterly without regard to 
any comprehensive plan, but it lacks many of 
what Mr. Robinson calls the elementary 
needs. Its rivers spanned by ugly bridges are 
open sewers, Its streets are narrow, over- 
hung by wires, and disfigured by projecting 
signs. Many of the thoroughfares are un- 
paved. The recreational opportunities offered 
by this industrial city to its wage-carners are 
meagre, the per capita expenditure for such 
purposes being only four cents. In spite of 
these shortcomings, some of which are already 
being overcome, Mr. Robinson presents in 
his study of Binghamton a picture of an at- 
tractive town beautifully located in a pocket 
among the hills. He makes the reader see 
and almost know the town and feel that it 
h ; been touched by a new spirit which will 
make it in a few years all or more than could 
be expected. 


THE LAW OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR 

By Linptry D. Cuark, LL.M. The Macmillan 

Company. 373 pp. $1.60; by mail of Tup 

Survey $1.70. 
A guide book to direct the general student as 
to labor laws and the interpretations of 
them has been needed for a long time. Toa 
considerable extent this need is met by Mr. 
Clark’s book. It covers the labor field very 
fully and contains sufficient citations to the 
law and to judicial opinions to enable a student 
to carry his inquiry as far as he may wish. 
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At the same time its plain, succinct statements. 
of the facts of the law in each case will be 
agreeable to one who wishes to know the 
provisions of the law in general without en- 
gaging in further research. 


THE STORY OF COAL AND IRON IN ALABAMA 


By Eruet ArmMgs, Published under the auspices: 
ae the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce. The 


Bienville Publishing Company. 581 pp. $5.00 


postpaid. 

Miss Armes has not attempted a historical 
novel, but has written a novel history of the 
dominant motives in the new industrial South. 
Into a chronicle of hard-won facts is woven 
enough of incident and romance to reveal 
the spirit of iron and coal pioneers, and, by 
character flashes, to picture the human side 
of these hardy economic adventurers, It is 
an important contribution to the industrial 
history of the country. 


THE CALL OF THE CARPENTER 

By Bouck WHITE. Doubleday, Page, and Com- 

pany. 353 pp. $1.20 postpaid. 
This is an attempt, by a sincere Christian, to: 
free Christ’s teachings from the wrong which 
he feels has been done them by an institu- 
tional Christianity from the beginning in. 
close alliance with an empire founded on 
slavery and exploitation of the many. 
Christianity, the “religion of slaves,” a re- 
ligion of quietism whose value as a hyp- 
notic for this uneasy class was recognized 
by the Emperor Constantine, Mr. White 
traces back to Paul. Quite a different Chris- 
tianity, a religion of revolutionary democ- 
racy, he believes was taught by Christ, the 
legitimate descendant of the prophets who 
represented that democratic spirit of the He- 
brews which no foreign or domestic tyranny. 
could stifle. Taught by Mary, whom Mr. 
White regards, chiefly from the evidence of 
the Magnificat, as a strong and uncompro- 
mising champion of the masses against their 
exploiters, Jesus and his brothers and his 
cousin John the Baptist dedicated themselves 
to the earliest world-wide revolutionary move- 
ment of the masses, aimed like all movements 
of this kind to overthrow an unjust economic 
system. Christ’s method of rousing the 
slaves and the populations ground to apathy 
by taxation was by teaching them self-re- 
spect. “The kingdom of heaven is within,” 
he says, and urges them to a new recogni- 
tion of the strength of their common man- 
hood, by which they can throw off the dom- 
ination of oppressors and found, not Paul’s 
kingdom of dreams in the sky, but a 
kingdom of justice on earth. His death 
when he became a menace to the empire, 
followed by the Pauline adaptation of his 
teachings, has robbed Christianity of its 
meaning. The rise of a .sorking-class move- 
ment founded on the same idea as that of 
Christ, but antagonistic to institutional Christ- 
lanity, makes it an act of tardy justice to 
take stock of the real teachings of Christ, 
who in Mr. White’s opinion takes his place 
today in the heart of the revolutionary labor 
movement. Of specific defects Mr. White’s 
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book has many. It would gain in emphasis 
by being cut one-half and limited strictly to 
the Christ’s life and the work of Paul. The 
style is chaotic and full of mannerisms which 
tend to divert the reader from the subject 
to the author’s personality. But in spite of 
these defects it is a singularly suggestive book. 


-A HANDBOOK OF HEALTH ; 
A Woops Hurcuinson, A.M., M.D. Houghton 
ifflin Company. 348 pp. 65 cents; by mail of 
THE SURVEY 77 cents. 
A manual of practical instruction for running 
the human body. Dr. Hutchinson has put 
into characteristically attractive form sugges- 
tions and advice which amount to a positive 
program for health, and which, if followed, he 
believes will preclude the necessity of a neg- 
ative “must not” program. The book ought 
to be of value in the public schools as an 
auxiliary to teaching physiology. It is notice- 
able that the subject of sex hygiene is avoided. 


‘THE WAY WITH THE NERVES 

By JOSEPH COLLINS, M.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

813 pp. $1.50; by mail of Tum Survpy $1.58. 
“I have attempted in thes: letters,’ says Dr. 
Collins, who is physician to the Neurological 
Institute of New York, “to set forth in sim- 
ple language an account of the commoner 
nervous and mental diseases, and to discuss 
briefly some of the questions which the neu- 
ologist is often asked to answer.” ‘There are 
eighteen chapters, on such topics as Sick 
Headache, Hysteria, the Moderate Drinker, 
Ennui, the Repressed Emotional Woman, 
‘the Idle Well-to-do Young Man, “Youthful 
Errors” and Nervousness, Jealousy, Dipsoma- 
‘nia. In each chapter there is a brief intro- 
duction; then a letter from a patient, or some 
fiiend of a patient, describing symptoms 
fully; and finally a reply by the physician, 
-commenting on the symptoms and giving ad- 
vice. Correspondents and physician have a 
remarkably uniform literary style. Whether 
the book will be directly useful to persons 
-suffering from the mental disorders it discusses 
may be doubted, but it may perhaps carry help 
to them by adding to the intelligence of their 
relatives, neighbors, employers, and teachers. 


“SCIENTIFIC MENTAL HEALING 

By H. Appineton Broucn. Little, Brown and 

Company. 258 pp. $1.50; by mail of TH» Sur- 

VEY $1.60. : 
A description in non-technical terms, together 
-with illustrative cases, of the principles un- 
-derlying scientific mental healing, and the 
methods of application—with emphasis upon 
‘the basic differences between scientific psycho- 
therapy and “faith healing.’ The author 
argues the present importance of mental 
healing along scientific lines because of the 
increase in nervous diseases and the insan- 
ities in civilized countries, especially those of 
highest economic development. 


“THE NINE-TENTHS 
By JAMES OPPENHEIM. Harper and Brothers. 
330 pp. $1.25; by mail of Tum Survey $1.37. 
In this book James Oppenheim has given us 
-another intimate picture of the lives of the 
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workers—the nine-tenths—their beauty and 
pathos, above all their reality. It is clouded 
a little by his overclose transcript of: the in- 
cidents of last winter’s strike of the shirt- 
waist makers and the factory fire in Wash- 
ington Place. Still it is a strong story. The 
“ner of the loft in which’ the fire starts, 
brought face to face with the cleavage of in- 
terest between employer and employe, in a 
moment of deep feeling dedicates his life to 
“those dead girls.” Filled with a belief in the 
workers, he feels that in their education lies 
the hope of solving industrial problems: 
“What the people needed was education so 
that they could get justice—all else would 
follow.” He therefore starts a magazine 
which shall be a mouthpiece and means of 
education for the workers, and through it he 
is drawn into the shirtwaist-makers’ strike. 
Fere his theories liave their test. “Why,” 
he laughed, “I expected to do great things. 
Whereas, look, I have done nothing. This 
strike ends in a little bettering, and a few 
It’s just a little stir, 
hardly a dent—a few atoms set into motion. 
How slow! how slow! Patience! That’s 
the word I’ve learned! It will take worlds 
of time; it will take a multitude striving; it 
will take unnumbered forces—education, 
health-work, eugencies, town-planning, the 
rise of women, philanthropy, law—a thousand 
thousand dawning powers. Oh, we are only 
at the faint beginnings of things!” 


THE GIRL THAT GOES WRONG 

By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 

Yard and Company. 226 pp. 

of THE Survey $1.35. 
Mr. Kauffman’s stories differ from other fic- 
tion on the same subject which has come to 
our notice in that they have not the faintest 
tinge of a morbid interest and a secret satis- 
faction on the part of the author at being in 
touch with such things. It is not possible to 
question his sincerity and his purpose. Some 
of his statements, however, are of doubtful 
accuracy. He refers to “the last authentic 
figures” of the number of prostitutes in New 
York city, but as a matter of fact “authentic 
figures” on this point do not exist. He ac- 
cepts the tradition which is now being dis- 
proved as more facts are being collected, that 
the life of a prostitute averages five years. 
This calculation is not by any means “as cer- 
tain as those of the insurance companies.” 
These inaccuracies, however, probably do not 
seriously vitiate his message, which is that 
social conditions for which we are responsi- 
ble, not individual depravity, are the cause 
of nearly all the “vice” which we have. One 
of these stories, to be sure, is about “the girl 
that was bad,” but that is the first story, and 
that cause of prostitution does not appear 
again. The others are about “the girl that 
wanted ermine,” “the girl that wasn’t told,” 
“the girl that was weak,” “the girl that 
studied art,’ “the woman that is Bohemian,” 
“the girl that was hungry,” and other girls 
“that” were subjected to other adverse con- 
ditions. This method of treatment has an 
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advantage over that adopted by Mr. Kauff- 
man in the House of Bondage, because it 
does not crowd into one girl’s life experience 
with all the influences and all the parts of 
the informal “system” which contribute to- 
wards the creation of prostitutes. The 
House of Bondage is in its fourteenth edi- 
tion; this book already in its second. Does 
this bear witness that they are stirring the so- 
cial conscience as their author hoped? Or does 
it mean something less creditable to the read- 
ing public? These are questions which cannot 
be answered unless it were possible to find out 
who have read all these copies, and why, and 
what influence the stories have had on them. 


THE CHANGING CHINESE 

By Epwarp AtswortH Ross. The Century Com- 

pany. 856 pp. $2.40; by mail of THE SURVEY 

$2.59. ‘gel 
The publishers’ announcements of this book 
have contained so many interesting quotations 
that one could not but suspect that they left 
nothing in the book ‘tself worth reading. The 
truth is, however, that these quotations are 
only fair samples. Sincerity, fairness, sim- 
plicity, insight, sympathy, humor, and above 
all the trained investigator's power of notic- 
ing things, are the qualities which this socio- 
logist has brought to his observation of an 
alien people and his account of what he has 
observed. At the same time he expresses his 
own conclusions trenchantly, positively, almost 
intolerantly—as, for example, on the menace 
of the competition of coolie labor. If this 
is the fruit of six months’ travel in China 
we cannot but wish that Professor Ross would 
arrange for the next decade or so to spend 
only half of each year in his university chair, 
and would use the other half to observe the 
economic and social conditions and tendencies 
of some community and tell us about them. 
We should like to have him begin with New 
York city. However much we might chal- 
lenge some of his conclusions and recommend- 
ations, it could not but be helpful to see how 
things look to him. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


NORTHAMPTON HAS UNIQUE 
CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT 


The first half week in February 
Northampton, Mass., carried through a 
Child Welfare Exhibit which not ‘only 
embodied some distinctive features but 
was notable as the first attempt to show 
in this way the problems of childhood 
in rural districts. \Vhile showing on a 
smaller scale than large city exhibits the 
needs, conditions, and opportunities of 
child life in general, the Northampton 
experiment was successful in enlisting 
the co-operation of students of Smith 
College who, as a body, were reached by 
this as never before by a similar pre- 
sentation. Volunteer service in which 
over thirty institutions, various city or- 
ganizations, and hundreds of individuals 
united accomplished what is usually the 
work of a paid staff. In this and in the 

_ money and material contributed by citi- 
zens the exhibit was an object lesson to 
small communities which have regarded 
such undertakings as impossible for them. 
Hastings H. Hart, of the Child Helping 
Department of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, C. C. Carstens of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children—under whose Hampshire 
Branch the exhibit was given—Dr. 
Fletcher B. Dressler of the United States 
Bureau of Education, and Charles F. 
Powlison, general secretary of the Gen- 
eral Committee for the New York Child 
Welfare Exhibit, were among the special- 
ists in child sociology who addressed 
conferences and studied the exhibit. 

Situated in the western end of the 
state, Northampton is in the great placing- 
out territory for childrens’ societies of 
Boston and the more congested eastern 
end. Local interest surprised many 
visitors by centering on the less spectacu- 
lar and more serious sections, and on 
the Neglected Child Department, which 
contained among other things a Eu- 
genics Screen plainly setting forth what 
the people ‘should comprehend of this 
subject if the state’s work of prevention 
is to succeed. The Neglected Child was 
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one of four main heads under which the 
exhibit was grouped, the others dealing 
with Health, Recreation, and Education. 
In addition to other contributions the 
health section showed a valuable milk 
exhibit under direction of Professor 
Hurd, of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College at Amherst. The recreation sec- 
tion provided popular attractions such 
as drills, folk-dances, Boy Scout dis- 
plays, and music. The educational sec- 
tion summarized the opportunities of this 
widely known center of colleges and 
special schools. Besides public schools, 
whose showing was one of the strong 
features, Hampshire county has an en- 
rollment of 1912 in private schools; 2744 
in three colleges of liberal arts—Smith, 
Mt. Holyoke, and Amherst; 653 in 
agricultural schools; and 1348 in special 
schools—a total of 6657, not including 
the goo registrations in classes in cul- 
tural and educational subjects at the 
Peoples’ Institute, which is George W. 
Cable’s institution for cross-sectioning 
society as locally typified by Smith stu- 
dents and boys and girls of the laboring 
classes. Vocational opportunities were 
shown in the exhibit @rom Hopkins 
Academy, Hadley, where agricultural 
and other classes have been added. to 
literary classes, and in that from Smith’s 
Agricultural School, whose ciass-room 
work in cooking and ‘manual training was 
illustrated daily throughout the exhibit, 
Prof. Elizabeth K. Adams, of Smith 


College faculty, had charge of a “sur- 
vey’ which compared German and 
American educational requirements, 


showed the rapid increase of foreign 
population throughout Hampshire 
county, and further indicated the amount 
of work done since early November by 


Dr. F. W. Roman and his economic 
classes at Smith in visiting country 
schools, interviewing town authounes 


and otherwise gathering statistical ma- 
terial, and making charts for the exhibit. 

The Forbes library contribution was a 
happy illustration of the privileges of 
children of the Northampton public 
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schools, where the large purchasing fund 
of the library enables it to lead in such 
extension as introducing hundreds of 
copies of the worlds’ best pictures into 
the grades to supplement the study of 
geography and history, and to beautify 
the walls according to a complete dec- 
Orative scheme designed by careful stu- 
dents of art. @ 


NEGLECTED CHILDHOOD 
REVEALED BY EXHIBIT 

Almost dramatic contrast was fur- 
nished by turning from the education ex- 
hibit to that ‘of the neglected child— 
startling in what it told and poignantly 
illustrating the local need of the society 
under whose auspices the exhibit was 
given. Here were indicated a few of 
the conditions revealed by the work of 
Alice B. Montgomery, state agent in 
charge of the Northampton and Hamp- 
shire branch of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. Hill towns were told of where 
immigrant elements are settling among 
remnants of old New England families 
which have degenerated into shiftless- 
ness and decay, and menace not only 
their own offspring but those of the 
thrifty and normal. And town condi- 
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tions were described where crowded 
tenements rival those of large cities, and 
where society’s great problem is that of 
the large number of unmarried mothers 
among young girls. Some of the dis- 
closures, in a center usually ranked as 
educational and aristocratic to a degree 
attained by but few of the oldest and 
most conservative New England towns, 
have been almost unbelievable. 

In its two years of existence the 
society has dealt with 646 cases. Of 
these 476 were of moral neglect, in a 
region that has been described as “the 
paradise of America.” Photographs 
and models showed wrecks of farm- 
houses and hillside huts in which chil- 
dren were found cut off from moral and 
educational influences; where Negroes 
and whites were living in illegal union; 


and where transmission of the defects_ 


traceable to feeble-minded mothers 
causes a large proportion of the cases of 
neglected children that fall upon state 
care. Charts gave family histories show- 
ing the number of criminals, drunkards, 
idiots, and insane descendants of unions 
where one or both parents were feeble- 
minded. The whole forcibly supple- 
mented the conferences in which discus- 
sion of subjects relative to state wards 
usually pointed to the paramount im- 
portance of segregation of the feeble- 
minded girl during the child-bearing 
period. 

It was declared to be the agent’s ex- 
perience that no class is more cruel to 
its offspring than the feeble-minded. 
This exhibit contained three heavy Rus- 
sian knouts whose bound leather thongs 
were worn out upon children before the 
society reached them. One had been 
used upon a two-year-old baby. Fear of 
another had driven a little girl to run 
away from home and to hide overnight 
in a school-house cellar. 

The Smith College Consumers’ League 
furnished a “bad” kitchen whose dis- 
array typified conditions when the mother 
is employed away from home during the 
day ; models dressed in samples of price- 
marked suitable and unsuitable clothing 
for working girls; and a chart compiled 
from actual expenses of Northampton 
working girls showing a total of $294 a 
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year, with the statement that $4 a week 
means $218 a year, and $5 a week means 
$260. The impression made by this has 
reached deeper than that of a mere 
popular spectacle of temporary attrac- 
tion. In contrast to the dreary squalor 
of the “bad” kitchen was a model room 
attractively furnished by the Womans’ 
Civic League with Crex rugs, desk, 
rocking-chairs, couch, and a crib for tired 
babies. The league is attempting to se- 
cure permanently for the city such a 
place, with sanitary conveniences, which 
hitherto neither the city nor the trolley 
companies have provided. With a log 
fire burning in an old-time Franklin 
stove, and with a maid in attendance, 
the room proved so comfortable for 
those who wished to rest, telephone, or 
write that 700 persons signed a petition 
for a permanent central room. 

Officials of the state society and its 
sympathizers on the one side, and coun- 
try school superintendents on the other, 
engaged in vigorous debates on the pres- 
ent reformative method of placing state 
children in private families in the rural 
districts. Dr. Hart and others dwelt 
upon the desirability of this upbuilding 
influence. The superintendents told of 
increased expense, lowered school stand- 
ards, more difficult discipline, and bad 
moral influences due to the introduction 
of children of undesirable heritage among 
school children of rural communities, 
whose protests through instructors and 
parents are unheeded by the state. In 
rebuttal it was emphasized that the 
burden is that of the whole common- 
wealth and must be shared by all its 
members. 


CIVIL SERVICE FOR 
PROBATION OFFICERS 


Over forty probation officers in New 
York city have within the past few days 
been chosen from a civil service eligible 
list. The Court of Appeals so decreed 
in a decision which was the outcome of 
a controversy started in the summer of 
1910, and which is regarded as a signal 
victory by the friends of efficient proba- 
tion. The opinion handed down re- 
cently in the Matter of Simons vs. Mc- 
Guire, besides rescuing the probation sys- 
tem in New York city from becoming 
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the prey of political spoilsmen, will have 
the effect of keeping the position of pro- 
bation officer in the competitive class 
throughout the state, and of encouraging 
the selection of probation officers through 
competitive examinations in other states. 

The litigation thus brought to an end 
arose through an attempt by one Simons, 
squeezed into the probation service on a 
temporary appointment, to have the of- 
fice of probation officer judicially de- 
clared “confidential” and competitive 
examination for the position imprac- 
ticable.1 It will be recalled that the 
New York City Inferior Courts Act 
of 1910 removed policemen from the 
probation service, and provided for the 
appointment of twenty-seven civilian 
successors in the Children’s Courts, 
the adult parts of the Court of 
Special Sessions, and the Boards of 
City Magistrates. During the last 
days of the session of the legisla-. 
ture which passed this act, it had been 
amended in an executive committee 
meeting so as to declare probation off- 
cers the “confidential” officers of the jus- 
tices and magistrates. Although Gov- 
ernor Hughes in signing the act severely 
criticised this characterization of -the 
position, efforts were at once begun to 
compel the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission to place the position in the 
exempt class. Public hearings were held 
in which the social workers of New York 
urged that the position be retained in the 
competitive class and that examinations 
of a practical sort, conducted in part 
orally and with the assistance of persons 
familiar with probation work, be given 
as they had been given in many other 
places in the state. Mayor Gaynor de- 
cided that it was entirely practicable to 
devise an examination to test the voca- 
tional fitness of candidates. The writ- 
ten portion of the examination which 
had been announced in July was started 
in December, and the oral tests and the 
rating of the candidates on experience 
were concluded in March, 1911. The 
eligible list finally promulgated on 
March 21 was thought to be extremely 
satisfactory. 

Two days later, the friends of the 


1The circumstances preceding the litigation 
were described in THm SurRvEY of September 3 and 
October 29, 1910. 
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probation and civil service systems 
learned that Supreme Court Justice 
Crane had granted the application made 
by Simons and had declared the positioa 
of probation officer to be confidential and 
in the exempt class. Pending the com- 
pletion of the examination, the justices 
and magistrates had made temporary ap- 
pointments, and Simons had been given 
a position. Those so appointed were re- 
quired subsequently to pass a qualifying 
test before their payrolls were certified, 
and Simons failed to qualify. He there- 
fore petitioned for a writ of mandamus 
to compel the Civil Service Commission 
to approve his payroll on the ground that 
the position was confidential and exempt. 
Chief Justice Russell and Justice Olm- 
sted of the Court of Special Sessions 
came to the aid of Simons with affidavits. 
It was said of Justice Olmsted that he 
took the “radical ground that the pro- 
bation officer is more or less the keeper 
of the judge's conscience.” 

The Civil Service Commission and 
Mayor Gaynor appealed from the action 
of Justice Crane in granting the writ. 
The Appellate Division of the Second 
Department, in which the appeal was 
taken, unanimously sustained the conten- 
tion of Simons. This - pronouncement 
apparently threw a patronage of some 
eighty positions in the children’s and 
other courts into the hands of politicians. 
The justices and magistrates prepared to 
declare the temporary appointments, 
previously made, to be permanent; and 
had this been done while the opinion of 
the Appellate Division was in full effect 
the appointments would have been valid. 
But President. James Creelman and _ his 
colleagues on the Municipal Civil Ser- 
vice Commission forced an appeal by the 
Corporation Counsel to the Court of 
Appeals about three hours before some 
of the appointments were thus to be 
made permanent. This acted as a stay 
and prevented any change in the status 
of the temporary appointees. 


POSITION KEPT IN 
COMPETITIVE CLASS 

When the case reached the Court of 
Appeals. briefs in behalf of competition 
were submitted not only by the Corpor- 
ation Counsel of New York and the at- 


torney general of the state, but also by 
the Civil Service Reform Association 
and the State Probation Commission, 
who had contended from the first that 
the duties of the position are not con- 
fidential and that examinations of the 
proper sort are entirely practicable. It 
was shown that twenty civil service ex- 
aminations for probation officer had been 
held in New York state and that similar 
examinations had been held in Illinois 
and New Jersey. 
by Judge Werner, the Court of Appeals 
held that the municipal commission was 
competent to classify the position and 
that the decision to retain the positions 
in the competitive class should stand. 

The New York examination allowed 
30 per cent for experience; 30 per cent 
for personal qualifications to be tested 
through oral interviews; and 40 per 
cent for the written portion, which con- 
sisted entirely of questions concerning the 
treatment of hypothetical cases.’ 

The successful outcome of the exami- 
nation as regards the personnel of those 
at the head of the eligible list is shown 
by the following table of the occupations 
of the first fifty persons on the list: 


Probation: andi parolesoiicense: seerecer ae 
Employes of charitable relief-giving so- 
CIETIOS *-diteve. ol seen eee eters ante ane ened 5 
Employes of Department of Charities..... 43 
SchoolPattendance oficers eerste aes a3 
Women dlivineat homens ee aeeerserert irs! 
Employes of Catholic Home Bureau for 
Dependent Chaldirenwern. cnn. oe ereeniects eke 
Teacherso" at ic cas eee eee eee Rae 22 
LaWYETS: suis fre ners sas Meee eee ieee 2 
“ReEDOFrters” 7 bar. was etotaekoenetarsep ce trot tereereiete 4. 4 
Agent Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty: to; Giildrentyasemeee eee oa 
Playground, worketas.s ase eee eee I 
Emplove of Bureau of Child Hygiene in 
Department of bleal there necro see ul 
YMC.) A. worker Sate ce aera I 
Keeper sin retormatonyase se tee eee I 
Graduate student in sociology ............ I 


Police sergeant Catskill Aqueduct Force 1 

Miscellaneous (most of whom were doing 
or have done volunteer charitable or 
social wwork) Aaneeoascoe. eee ere 17 


“Lotaliesc. io eee ae eee ee eee 50 
In conducting the examinations the municipal 
commission had the assistance of the president of 
the State Probation Commission, the secretary of 
the Prison Association. the former superintendent 
of the Jewish Edueational Alliance, the secretary 
of the Catholic Home Burean. a former probation 
Officer employed at the time as investigator under 
the Russet Sage Foundation, and three tustrue- 
tors in the New York School of Philanthropy who 
had had practical experience in social work, 
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The justices and magistrates were 
~ given until February 15 to select proba- 
tion officers from the eligible list. Eigh- 
teen of the positions are new ones estab- 
lished a few months ago in the Chil- 
dren’s Courts. The effects of the Court 
of Appeals decision reach much farther, 
however, than appears from the appoint- 
ments to be made at this time. Its larger 
significance is in the fact that the proba- 
tion system throughout New York state 
is to be protected from partisan —in- 
fluences and kept on a merit basis. 

In making its twelve temporary ap- 
pointments pending final adjudication of 
this case, the First Division Board of 
Magistrates, which had previously voted 
in favor of a competitive examination, 
failed to take a single person from the 
eligible list. The Second Division Board 
of Magistrates, which had been divided 
on the question of the method of making 
appointments, chose only one of its ten 
temporary appointees from the eligible 
list. The Court of Special Sessions 
selected none from the list. 

The justices of the special sessions 
permitted eighteen positons of probation 
officer in the Children’s Courts to go un- 
filled during a period of seven months. 
The two Boards of Magistrates, ap- 
preciating the importance of the Chil- 
dren’s Court work, have consented to 
permit the justices of the Court of Spe- 
cial Sessions to have first choice from 
the eligible list in filling these eighteen 
positions. 


PROBLEMS OF 
GIRL MORALS 


At its first annual meeting in June, 
1911, the National Federation of Settle- 
ments voted to make the problem of the 
adolescent girl between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen a subject of special 
study by the settlements of the country 
for the ensuing year. It was pointed 
out that the weakening of home and 
neighborhood life, combined with the 
entrance of young girls into industries, 
has resulted.in conditions of unrest and 
confusion which eross all class lines and 
reach to every part of the country. 

The executive committee of the feder- 
ation is now distributing a schedule of 
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—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune. 


questions designed to draw out the ex- 
periences of workers among girls in 
settlements and elsewhere. The scope 
of the inquiry at present, as indicated 
by the schedule, includes the course and 
extent of the general shifting of stand- 
ards of every sort among girls: their 
relations to parents, other members of 
the family, and the home; their prepa- 
ration for industry, the risks of working 
life, and its effect on character, family, 
and neighborhood relationship; recre- 
ation in its various aspects; and stand- 
ards and problems of girl morals. Of 
special interest to settlements is a set of 
questions on the elements of good club 
work, especially the problem of the 
mixed club of boys and girls, and on 
various forms of class work. A final 
group of questions deals with construct- 
ive preparations for the next age period 
(eighteen to twenty-four years), and 
asks for hints for a program. 

The details of the schedule? are based 
upon actual problems constantly arising 
in practical settlement work. Material 
gathered in the course of the Russell 
Sage Foundation study of the settlement 
movement in the United States has been 
drawn upon, and conferences have been 
held in several large cities with settle- 
ment workers and other persons experi- 
enced in dealing with adolescent girls. 


1Copies of the schedule can be obtained from 
Robert A. Woods, 20 Union Park, Boston, Mass. 
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MEDIATION BUREAU 
ON LAUNDRY STRIKE 


The New York State Bureau of 
Mediation and Arbitration has issued a 
short public statement in regard to the 
hearings on the laundry workers’ strike. 
The statement recognizes the long and 
irregular hours, low wages, and the re- 
fusal of recognition of the union as the 
immediate causes of the strike. It 
recognizes, as the underlying cause of 
these conditions, the “unreasonable 
competition” among the  rough-dry 
steam laundries “to obtain the business 
of washing and ironing clothes from the 
so-called “hand laundries”; and the 
competition of this group, in turn, with 
the steam bundle laundries who engage 
in the direct family trade. The facts 
stated in the report are in accord with 
those brought out in THE Survey for 
February 2. To quote from the board’s 
recommendations : 

Both steam laundry employers and striking 
laundry workers agree that all laundries and 
laundry agencies should be prohibited from 
sending out or receiving colored nets, and that 
nets be restricted to white goods exclusively 
and weigh not more than ten pounds. The 
colored nets are unsanitary, heavy, incapable 
of being thoroughly washed, and are a direct 
financial loss to the steam laundry workers 


and employers, as well as a serious menace 
to health. 

The board recommends that all employes on 
strike be returned to their old positions; that 
the employers declare their willingness to 
deal with the union where it has been or- 
ganized, and that the union and the associa- 
tion of employers agree to settle questions of 
present and future disputes by mutual recog- 
nition and final arbitration; that the scale of 
wages be adjusted to correspond generally with 
that paid in the shops where the highest rate 
now prevails; that working hours be arranged 
between 7.30 a. m. and 6.30 p. m. daily, with 
four hours Saturday morning, and over-time 
pay for work later than 6.30 p. m., or 12 noon 
Saturday, at the rate of time and one-half, 


Neither employers nor workers have 
been disposed to act on these sugges- 
tions. Meanwhile many of the workers 
have drifted back to the laundries still 
on strike. On the other hand, six laun- 
dries employing several hundred work- 
ers have arranged, on the basis of union 
recognition, a scale of pay not less than 
$6 for women and $12 for men, and a 
fifty-four hour week for women. These 
establishments together with the workers 
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in about two hundred hand laundries fed 
by them provide work for a union mem- 
bership of over two thousand. Organizers 
of the laundry workers and of the 
Women’s Trade Union League are at- 
tempting an educational campaign in 
union principles and technique among 
the membership which will afford a 
more solid basis of organization than 
that usually following a spontaneous 
strike. They are, with the very effective 
help of the Church Association for the 
Advancement of Labor, conducting also a 
vigorous campaign of publicity through 
the circulation of lists of “fair” and “un- 
fair” laundries, and the 200 union hand 
laundries make the claim that as a result 
of this move they now have more cus- 
tom than they can handle. The union 
claims on.the other hand that the non- 
union rough-dry establishments and the 
hand laundries dependent on them are los- 
ing custom. 

The New York Consumer’s League is 
compiling a white list of those laundries 
which assure standard working condi- 
tions. The standard that the league 
hopes in time to establish for eligibility 
to its list covers: 

Working week of not more than fifty-four 
hours and no day over twelve hours and 
normal day not more than ten hours. 

All over-time over ten hours paid for. 

All machinery guarded. 

Floors drained and guttered so that none 


shall work on wet floors. 
Seats adjusted to machine. 


SEATTLE MAY AMEND 
CHARTER IN MARCH 


An amendment to their city charter, 
creating a department of public welfare, 
will be submitted to the citizens of 
Seattle, Wash., early in March. This 
new branch of municipal government, 
which is approved by the city council 
and many social workers, will be a de- 
partment of charities and correction 
rather than a board of public welfare 
similar to the one in Kansas City, Mo., 
recently described in THE Survey. 
The new name was selected in the ex- 
pectation that it would give a little 
broader scope to the work of the pro- 
posed department. The latter is to be 
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administered either by a commissioner 
or through a board, whose powers and 
duties are to be prescribed by ordinances. 
The department is to supervise and con- 
trol exclusively the city asylums, work- 
houses, reformatories, and other places 
of detention (unless temporary) for de- 
fectives and delinquents, whether juve- 
nile or otherwise, and other corrective 
institutions and agencies. It will have 
control also of municipal lodging houses, 
public baths, public farm lands and other 
public lands, and also of any work or em- 
ployment to afford temporary relief. 

The intent of the charter amendment 
is to bring together the different public 
agencies which have hitherto been under 
the control of various departments and 
to create one department of such re- 
sponsibility that it will attract strong ex- 
ecutive leadership. 

Seattle is experiencing, also, a move- 
ment for a better co-ordination of priv- 
ate social agencies which gives promise 
of a constantly improving public opinion 
toward social development. 


A CANNY COUNCIL 
ON CHILD WELFARE 


Scotland’s. bairns are to be looked 
after by a new and significant agency 
operating on a national scale. Checked 
for a time by the death of the late Lord 
Mansfield, chairman of the children’s sec- 
tion of the Home Relief Congress, which 
met in Edinburgh in 1904, a Council on 
Child Welfare has now been formed and 
is prepared to conserve childhood up to 
the age of twenty-one years. The coun- 
cil is 
a federation of public, religious, and philan- 
thropic agencies, and of individuals concerned 
with, or interested in, the promotion of the 
welfare of children. 

Two recent acts of Parliament—the 
Probation of Offenders’ Act and the 
Children’s Act—embody advanced pro- 
visions for child welfare. The council 
will regard it as one of its functions to 
watch over the administration of these 
acts. As outlined in its constitution, the 
work of the federation is entrusted to a 
central council, operating through local 
councils and executive committees (for 
cities and large burghs) and through lo- 
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cal committees (for small burghs and 
country districts), which in their turn 
may deal with various groups of subjects 
by means of committees. The federa- 
tion is to appoint the council each year: 


The council shall receive reports from local 
councils and committees, and shall refer to 
those councils and committees such matters as 
may be thought desirable. 


With this working organization the 
council is going about some large ob- 
jects. One of its committees is to ar- 
range for child welfare exhibits such 
as several cities in America have had. 
The Lord Provost of Edinburgh in a 
recent speech thus interpreted the aims 
and opportunities of the body: 


To consider the life of a child as a whole, 
and in all its aspects from birth to maturity 
—in sickness and in health, whether normal 
or defective, neglected, or delinquent; before, 
during, and after school age; its life at home 
as well as in institutions, so that there may 
be no gaps; 

To achieve this through the medium of ex- 
isting agencies, which only require linking on 
in order to bring to a common center their 
varied knowledge and experience of child life; 


To gather information from all sources as 
to what is being done to solve the problems 
that affect child life in other places and 
other societies; not to allow the provisions of 
the Children’s Act to become dead letters; 


To gather information concerning the work- 
ings of other acts and the press for any de- 
sirable amendments of the law relating to 
children. 


Some of the methods being adopted 
by committees already at work are the 
preparing and circulating of literature 
which deals with the welfare of children, - 
initiating and arranging conferences, en- 
listing the co-operation of the press, aid- 
ing co-operation between existing child- 
caring societies, inquiring into the home 
circumstances of children brought before 
the courts, considering cases of parents 
unable to obtain employment, investi- 
gating the causes of child destitution, 
neglect, and delinquency, initiating ac- 
tion that will check these causes, pro- 
moting the establishment of children’s 
bureaus for the registration of all chil- 
dren who are receiving or who, when old 
enotigh, may receive free education, 
pressing for a pure milk supply, ete. 
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- EDITORIAL GRIST 


THE HOLIDAY CALENDAR: 
CAN WE IMPROVE IT? 
R. H. WEVILL 


Twice in the course of the year the 
holidays all but tread on each other’s 
heels—at Christmas-tide and again in 
February. Other seasons, months go by 
without a break in the steady round of 
six days on and one day off. Not only 
do the holidays fall thus irregularly, but 
with two exceptions they pay no heed 
at all to the scheme of the week to which 
most work-day affairs are adjusted in 
the same way that the month rules in 
money matters. With these things in 
mind, let us look more closely at the 
calendarization of the holidays. For 
after all, as a scheme of observance, it 
is for the most part a chance affair, each 
day having its separate history and 
ofigin. 

As Americans we commemorate the 
public service of two great citizens, 
George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, on their recurring birthdays, I*eb- 
ruary 22 and 12, respectively. In addi- 
tion the legal holiday calendar includes 
Memorial Day, May 30, Independence 
Day, July 4, Labor Day, the first Mon- 
day in September, Columbus Day, Octo- 
ber 12, Thanksgiving Day in November. 
These days are fittingly observed in every 
part of the country and serve well the 
patriotic purposes for which they are set 
apart. 

Modern industrial conditions are, how- 
ever, in some respects at variance with 
the greatest. possible benefit which legal 
holidays might confer, and in some in- 
stances financial hardships are involved 
for both employer and employe. For 
instance, where a holiday falls on Tues- 
day or Friday, many business concerns 
seize the opportunity in dull time to cut 
their pay-roll by closing down on the 
Monday preceeding or Saturday follow- 
ing, thus enforcing a two-day holiday 
with corresponding loss to the employe; 
then again, when such holidays fall in 
mid-week, the holiday spirit on the day 
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preceeding and following seriously in- 
terferes with the efficiency of the worker 
and thus involves a hardship on the em- 
ployer. It is generally conceded that the 
afternoon preceeding a holiday and the 
morning after are not to be counted upon 
for normal product. 

Another difficulty with our present 
holiday calendar is the fact that two 
holidays fall in the month of February, 
when outdoor demonstrations and mili- 
tary and other pageants are impossible, 
and therefore the day is of little other 
benefit than that of a harvest for the 
theaters, showmen, and other expensive 
indoor amusements; while no holiday 
falls during that long period between 
July 4 and September 5, when the need 
of relaxation and recreation presses 
heavily on many thousands to whom 
summer vacations are impossible. 

A possible remedy for the improve- 
ment of the use of legal holidays is to 
re-arrange the calendar of dates, having 
all holidays (except Christmas and New 
Year, for obvious reasons) observed on 
Mondays following the given date; viz, 
Washington Day on the Monday follow- 
ing the 22d of February; Lincoln Day 
transferred to the first Monday in April; 
Memorial day the last Monday in May; 
Independence Day the first Monday in 
July; and here introduce a new holiday 
known as Recreation Day on the first 
Monday in August (this only needs sug- 
gesting to open up a vision of its possibil- 
ities). Labor Day follows on the first 
Monday in September, Columbus Day on 
the second Monday in October, Thanks- 
giving Day on the last Monday in No- 
vember. This order would secure for our 
industrial army a two and one-half days’ 
respite from toil, with loss of only one 
day’s pay, and would insure for the em- 
ployer a better week’s product from five 
consecutive days’ labor after a two and 
one-half days’ rest. 

The last and by no means the least im- 
portant feature of this program is the 
coupling of each holiday with a Sunday, 
thus opening up a wide opportunity for 
the church to introduce special observ- 
ances, with appropriate sermons and 
patriotic addresses, Sunday school fétes, 
public meetings, and orations of bound- 
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less variety. This I believe would prove 
a strong card in fanning the flames of 


patriotism in young and old alike, and in - 


attracting the masses to the church; for 
it would help to link church and nation 
in one common sympathy and purpose. 


EFFICIENCY IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Efficiency in school administration, se- 
cured through the study of actual condi- 
tions, will be the keynote of the program 
of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association 
at its annual meeting in St. Louis, Mo., 
February 27-29. The value and meth- 
ods of investigations—educational sur- 
veys—of city school system, similar to 
that at present being conducted in New 
York under the direction of Prof. Paul 
H. Hanus of Harvard University, will 
receive special consideration. 

On page 1777 of this issue of THE 
Survey the permanent registration of 
children as the basis of efficient en- 
forcement of compulsory education and 
child labor laws is treated. This prob- 
lem, which will also be discussed at the 
meetings in St. Louis, is of national im- 
portance, since no such law can be ade- 
quately enforced unless the children to 
whom it applies can be readily located at 
all times. The description of this ex- 
periment in New York, therefore, should 
be suggestive to those cities which are 
prepared to take this next important 
step. 


THE DILLINGHAM IMMI- 
GRATION BILL 


KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN 


The main purpose of the immigration 
bill introduced by Senator W. P. Dilling- 
ham of Vermont, and now before the 
Senate, is to revise and codify the exist- 
ing immigration laws so as to secure 
greater efficiency in administration, and 
a more logical arrangement of the law 
itself. 

With this end in view, the one drastic 
provision embodied in the bill as first in- 
troduced, that of an illiteracy test for 
male adult aliens, has been dropped by 
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the committee, so that the badly needed 
administrative reforms provided for in 
the bill might not be imperilled by their 
connection with such controversial mat- 
ter as any radical changes from our 
present established policy. 

The changes actually provided for in 
the present bill are of considerable in- 
terest and importance. Practical diffi- 
culties in administration found in the 
experience of the immigration bureau to 
arise from imperfect definition of terms 
are met by appropriate changes in word- 
ing, and implicit meanings are made ex- 
plicit. ; 

A valuable addition to the means of 
enforcement of the law is made by pro- 
viding for criminal proceedings against 
violators of the law as an alternative 
measure to civil proceedings. This will 
secure compliance in the many cases 
where a defendant cannot be held to 
financial responsibility. Penalties and 
fines have been increased in certain in- 
stances. For example, the present fine 
of $100 for bringing to this country im- 
migrants suffering from the various 
classes of mental defects and contagious 
diseases is doubled. This is intended to 
ensure greater care in examination on 
the other side, and prevent the hardship 
to the immigrant involved in allowing 
him to take the long journey in vain. 

Another excellent addition to the pres- 
ent means of enforcement is making the 
penalty for failure to prevent unlawful 
landing of immigrants a lien on the ves- 
sel, in cases where it is impracticable or 
inconvenient to prosecute the owner or 
other person in charge. 

_ Two new provisions, based on the rec- 
ommendation of the immigration commis- 
sion, are incorporated in the bill. One 
relates to deserting seamen and stow- 
aways. Through imperfect control of 
these under the present law many crim- 
inals and other unfit aliens have found 
it possible to enter the country, a prac- 
tice which the proposed regulations 
would materially check. 

The other new provision authorizes 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
to detail matrons and _ inspectors to 
travel in the steerage of ships bringing 
immigrants into this country, in order 
to report upon the conditions and accom- 
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modations given to immigrants on the 
various transportation lines. This 1s a 
provision calculated to meet a need 
shown to be very grave by the investiga- 
tion of the immigration commission into 
steerage conditions. 

To the excluded classes “vagrants” are 
added, and persons afflicted with tuber- 
culosis “in any form.” Contract labor- 
ers are to be rejected irrespective of 
whether the offers or promises inducing 
them to come are “true or false,” so as 
to reach a large class of induced immi- 
gration not covered with sufficient clear- 
ness by the present law. Furthermore, 
“contract labor” is explicitly defined as 
“manual” labor, to bring the law into 
textual agreement with its construction 
by the attorney general. 

A noteworthy change proposed in the 
bill is the elimination of the mass of 
statutes relating especially to Chinese im- 
migration by the simple device of adding 
to the excluded classes, in the general 
act, “persons who are not eligible to be- 
come citizens of the United States by 
naturalization,” those provisions of the 
Chinese exclusion statutes which relate 
to naturalization being retained. This 
change will preserve in practice the ex- 
clusions of the present law, but it will at 
least do away with a cumbersome mass 
of special. statutes, and will make less 
conspicuous a discrimination against im- 
migrants from one especial nation. 

Various minor changes further provide 
for more effective administration. Pro- 
vision is made for fuller information in 
manifests of both incoming and outgo- 
ing passengers, and more stringent pen- 
alties provided for failure to deliver 
these manifests. 

An important addition to the law is a 
provision for giving to all immigrants 
certificates of admission and identifica- 
tion, duplicate copies being kept on file 
in the Bureau of Immigration. The 
utility of such a system of certification 
ig obvious, both for the immediate prac- 
tical purpose of keeping track of immi- 
grants during what might be called their 
probationary period, and ag a record on 
which to base any broader inquiry which 
might throw light on the immigration 
problem in general. 
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On the whole, the framers of this bill 
are to be congratulated on providing for 
so many practical improvements on 
which there is general agreement. It 
was a happy thought to leave matters 
of radical change of policy for separate 
consideration, and, relieved of these, the 
bill deserves and should have speedy 
passage. 


HOME MANUFACTURING 
ANDSEO VERia 


GEORGE A. HALL 
Secretary New York 
Child Labor Committee 

“What would become of the poor 
family now helped by the earnings from 
home work if that source of income 
were cut off?” This question has arisen 
in slightly different phraseology with 
every new restrictive labor enactment. 
The answer, true for all times, is that 
the resulting hardship must be met by 
private or public aid. In many cases, 
however, this aid will be necessary only 
during the temporary period of re- 
adjustment to new conditions brought 
about by new restrictions. 

Experience has shown that the actual 
need for the income earned through 
home work is not always so urgent as 
is frequently asserted. The federal 
government’s investigation of the men’s 
ready-made clothing trade has shed in- 
teresting light upon the situation. It 
says: 

Undoubtedly poverty in varying degrees is 
a strong reason for home work. This work 
is taken up by the foreign-born women upon 
coming to America, and usually immediately. 
But the men of these families, according to 
the testimony of many employers and the state- 
ments made by some of the male’ members 
of home finishers’ families to the bureau’s 
agents, are not as industrious as the women. 
1here were some instances where able-bodied 
men in home finishers’ families, apparently in 
the greatest poverty, were not working and 
were content in their idleness, and frankly 
stated that they did not want work, and that 
their wives, mothers, sisters, or children did 
home work. In both Chicago and New York 
some of these men said they were “particular” 
and “choicy”’—their own words— about the 
work they did. Some refused to shovel snow; 
others said they did not like to do any work 
in winter, that they might “catch cold”; still 
others said they worked in summer and their 
wives could work in winter. 
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Cutting off home work will not reduce 
manufacture. The work will then have 
to be done in workshops and factories. 
The improvement for the workers will 
be incalculable, as these places are under 
the law and subject to its requirements 
as to ventilation, light, hours of work, 
and other humane provisions. Instead 
of working excessive hours in crowded 
and unsanitary tenements and in the most 
congested parts of the city, workers will 
find employment during reasonable hours 
in modern factories. Furthermore, the 
use of little children sometimes as young 
as five years of age—a phase of child 
labor not yet reached by law—will largely 
cease. These benefits will accrue to all 
former home workers of legal working 
age who will go to work in the factories. 
They will receive higher wages for shop 
work. One manufacturer, speaking to 
the agent of the federal investigation re- 
ferred to above, testified in these words: 

I wish that there was a law to prevent home 
finishing. While it is cheaper to have gar- 
ments finished at home, I would rather have 
it done in my own shop, and if there were 
laws which all had to obey prohibiting this 
the price of a garment would rise to cover 
this increase and the contractor would not 
suffer. It costs 5 cents more per garment to 
finish it in the shop than to give the work out 
to home finishers. 


Speaking of the pitiably inadequate 
earnings of home finishers, this same re- 
port says: 


Of married shop finishers [investigated] 
none earned less than $2 in a full week, while 
practically 15 per cent of the married home 
finishers earned less than that amount; that 
ss per cent of the married shop finishers 
earned $5 or more and only 7 per cent of the 
married home finishers earned that much; that 
little more than 50 per cent of the married 
home finishers earned less than $3 a week. 


It is evident that increased earnings 
through the transfer of work to factories 
will thus benefit many workers rather 
than handicap them. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
prohibition of home work will cause real 
hardship to a certain number of families. 
This will have to be met by relief so- 
cieties, school scholarships, and other 
forms of assistance. But it, should be 
remembered that even under present 
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conditions, with home work permitted in 
the tenements, there are many instances 
of distressing poverty and neglect among 
these home workers. Quoting again the 
government report: 

The compensation which the home. workers re- 
ceive for their labor is, as a rule, such that 
they do not earn enough to provide even the 
shelter, food, and raiment essential to main- 
tain a moderate standard of physical effi- 
ciency. 

No figures are available to show ex- 
actly how many families doing home 
work are now dependent upon relief 
from societies or other outside agencies. 
But there is abundant evidence to show 
that large numbers of home workers are 
unable to support themselves and must 
depend upon charity for part of the year. 

Home work furthermore fosters sea- 
sonal work. Since the manufacturer has 
no plant standing idle he has no incent- 
ive to make his work continuous and to 
equalize the seasons. For a few months 
at a time—eight to sixteen weeks for the 
feather season—tenements are flooded 
with many forms of manufacture. The 
sweating system turns the home into a 
factory annex; this means neglect of 
meals, improper care of the children, and 
neglect of other household duties, result- 
ing in a general lowering of the stand- 
ard of living. Children in the family are 
often deprived of schooling. The gov- 
ernment investigators found in the men’s 
ready-made clothing trade that, of the 308 
children of school age in families doing 
home work investigated, 47, or 15 per 
cent, were unlawfully out of school. 

The paramount question after all is 
not, Does home work relieve poverty? 
but, Does home work endanger the 
public health? There is already avail- 
able evidence pointing to an affirmative 
answer. 

It is interesting to learn that many of 
the witnesses who recently testified be- 
fore the Wagner Factory Investigating 
Commission, appointed by the New York 
legislature, emphasized the seriousness 
of the tenement manufacturing evil. If 
this investigation can be continued for 
another year some really valuable con- 
tribution to the subject through a com- 
prehensive investigation of many home 
industries may be expected. 
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LETTING IN THE LIGHT IN BROOKLYN 


JAMES JENKINS, Jr. 


DIRECTOR DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL BETTERMENT, 
BROOKLYN BUREAU OF CHARITIES 


More than a year ago, .when citizens had 
their attention drawn to the housing problem 
that confronted them, Brooklyn awoke to the 
fact that conditions there were as they had 
been in Manhattan twenty years before. It 
was evident that many an owner and builder 
of tenements which sheltered a million of 
the wage-earning class had felt no need of 
supplying sunlight and air to the poor in their 
homes. Greed, thoughtlessness, and ignorance 
were exacting a toll of 3,000 unnecessary 
deaths a year; were accounting, directly or 
indirectly, for 6,000 registered cases of tuber- 
culosis—enough patients, it has been said, 
to stretch, if standing side by side, from 
Borough Hall to Coney Island, ten miles 
away. For nine years the Tenement House 
Laws had been on the statute books, yet 


within that period, largely because of the 


insufficient inspection of the early years and 
of the fact that many houses originally de- 
signed for two families were rearranged to 
accommodate more, the recorded number of 
insufficiently lighted, and therefore illegal, 
rooms in Broooklyn had grown from 140,- 
000 in 1903 to 192,000 in 1910. When it is 
considered that 58,000 of these were totally 
dark rooms—into which no sunlight and very 
little fresh air have ever penetrated—it will 
be acknowledged that from its tenements 
Brooklyn would have but small chance of 
turning out healthy, self-respecting, law- 
abiding citizens. Extraordinary action was 
demanded by the situation. 

With the realization that Broooklyn had no 
reason to be proud of itself until this menace 
to its health and morals had been fought, a 
committee was organized, through the Bureau 
of Charities, to study the situation and, if 
possible, remedy it. This committee, acting 
as a free-lance, may serve to justify the form- 
ation of a similar one in any city where a 
tenement problem is presented; for it feels 
that it has accomplished something. 
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It began by announcing and proving its 
willingness to cooperate in every way possible 
with the city Tenement House Department. 
With pamphlets, free lectures, and a bureau 
of information and advice, it sought to assist 
in the education of the people by making them 
know the facts and to arouse public senti- 
ment to the necessity of immediate action. 
Realizing the importance if not even the sa- 
credness of its mission, the group of work- 
ers took as their slogan the words of the 
Master Builder, “Let there be light.” After 
nearly two years’ work, this partial report 
is submitted. The answer to the oft-repeated 
exhortation was not immediate—it could not 
be—but there has been some advance. 

For several months the committee worked 
quietly and carefully studied the situation. 
Then February 13, 1911, was selected for en- 
thusiastically inaugurating a campaign for 
the elimination of the dark rooms in Brook- 
lyn. On that day, Colonel Roosevelt and a 
party visited some of the bad and some of 
the model tenements. What was seen of bad 
tenements on that trip made the distinguished 
visitor raise his voice in condemnation of 
existing conditions and in sympathy for those 
who had endured them. That evening a well 
attended mass meeting started the public cam- 
paign on its way. Headed by Jacob Riis, sev- 
eral speakers, who knew well of what they 
spoke, aroused Brooklyn to a keen sense of 
its duty. 

The next step was to divide the borough 
into districts and to assign each, with a state- 
ment of its dark-room conditions, to a re- 
ligious, civic, or social organization as its spe- 
cial charge. Each volunteer society tried by 
every means at hand to rid its section of 
disease-breeding spots. The plan commonly 
followed was to visit the owner of each tene- 
ment which violated the law and try, by en- 
lightenment and persuasion, to secure from 
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him a promise to cut a window into each 
dark room, or to uncover or to enlarge 
shafts and so increase the light. Reports 
show that much was accomplished by these 
volunteer organizations. 

The Tenement House Department, realizing 
that public opinion was aroused to support it 
in every legitimate attempt to enforce the law, 
redoubled its efforts, and, at all times, re- 
ceived the suggestions of the committee in 
the kindliest spirit. Its cooperation has been 
whole-hearted and complete, and for the re- 
sults accomplished it is to be congratulated. 

The following figures surely show that more 
is actually done when public sentiment is 
aroused, when officials know that the best 
element in the community is ready to sup- 
port them in any laudable effort. In 1Ig09, 
the department succeeded in having 3,101 to- 
tally dark rooms made lighter; in 1910, 8,563; 
in IQII, approximately 15,000. In the third 
quarter alone of the last year 4,500 windowless 
rooms were made light. The changes made 
in rooms not totally dark but inadequately 
lighted increased the number so that I910 
saw 20,000, while IQII’ saw 42,000 or more, 
altered to let in light. When one considers 
that Brooklyn stretches over 39,000 acres, has 
about 40,000 old-law tenements, with only fifty 
inspectors available for work among these, 
jt will be seen that the work done was such 
as to make those who have worked to secure 
it reasonably well satisfied. 

The Brooklyn committee has still a big 
problem on its hands. An easy computation 
will show that the work of the past two years 
has more than offset the illegal increase of the 
1903-1910 period. About 130,000 rooms sub- 
ject to change because of insufficient light 
still remain. Another year’s work will show 
social workers the value or failure of contin- 
ued enthusiastic, concerted effort, of insist- 
ence upon the enforcement of the housing 
Jaws, and of active co-operation with the offi- 
cials whose duty it is to enforce it. 

It is not too much to insist that the record 
of the third quarter of 1911 shall prevail or 
even be bettered throughout the next year. 
This will eliminate the totally dark rooms in 
less than three years. Not until then will the 
committee feel that it has the right to say that 
the slogan has been answered. Then there will 
be light, and with it the opportunity for 
Brooklyn to contribute to the nation a more 
healthy and normal citizen. 
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A BUREAU OF CHILD WELFARE’ 
ALFRED E. SHIPLEY M.D. 


More efficient co-operation is the greatest 
need amongst agencies interested in the well- 
being of the child. The logical outcome, 
therefore, of the present-day activities having 
for their aim the physical, mental, and moral 
improvement of children would seem to be 
the establishment in our large municipalities 
of bureaus of child welfare. 

The scope of work among children is 
broadening rapidly; organizations of long 
standing are extending their fields, and new 
movements are constantly developing to take 
up some particular phase of the work. The 
agencies interested in one branch or another 
of this work are therefore very numerous. 
While each may have a specific field which 
is of interest to it alone, there are, however, 
phases of its work radiating “from that field 
which affect the other agencies. Due to lack 
of effective co-operation, work is now du- 
plicated over and over. This means a great 
loss of time, energy, and money. It would 
seem advisable, therefore, to establish a bu- 
reau which shall itself do active child wel- 
fare work along certain lines, and also act as 
a clearing-house for the collection and dis- 
tribution of information, statistics, etc. 

The phases of child welfare work to be 
directly controlled by such a bureau would, 
of course, be determined by the conditions 
prevailing in the particular municipality estab- 
lishing it. 

Theoretically, it should include all chil- 
dren’s agencies of an educational, industrial, 
health-protective, philanthropic, social, judi- 
cial, and religious character. It would, then, 
embrace the child hygiene work of health 
departments, playgrounds, educational sys- 
tems, children’s hospitals and institutions, 
child labor bureaus, public charities depart- 
ments in so far as they relate to the needs of 
children, juvenile courts, and many of the 
philanthropic and social organizations. As 
allies to these should be classed all the civic 
and voluntary organizations which are in 
any way interested in the welfare of children. 

Practically, this is not feasible. Our school 
systems would remain as separate bodies, 
children’s diseases of an infectious nature 
need to be controlled by health departments, 
and the juvenile courts must be directly re- 


IThis plan for more effective work in the field 
of child welfare has been presented to various of- 
ficials throughout the country, and is now pre- 
sented in the hope of provoking discussion. 
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sponsible to the judiciary. But at least the 
systematic co-operation of these departments 
with such a bureau could be obtained, and 
-thus greatly enhance the efficiency of child 
- welfare work. 


- The material to be used would include all 
- facts, information, statistics, data, etc., con- 
- cerning children’s affairs gathered from edu- 
. cational, health, industrial, philanthropic, so- 
cial, judicial, and religious organizations of a 
public, semi-public, or private character. 

The bureau should be controlled by a gen- 
eral director, and should have three divisions, 
_each in charge of a director. These should 

be (a) educational (b) health, and (c) so- 

cial. Those phases of work which are closely 
related should be put in the appropriate di- 
visions, but the inter-dependence of the three 
branches would require them to be in con- 
stant communication with one another. 

The work done by the bureau would be 
evidenced in three ways: 

1. By the 
nurses, and social workers under the 
direct control of the bureau. The amount 
of work directly controlled at first would 
be small; but as the wisdom of such 
-a plan of concentrated child welfare 
effort became apparent, this undoubtedly 
would be extended. As an initial step, it 
might well include child labor bureaus, play- 
grounds, vocational bureaus, supervision of 
foundlings, milk stations, diet kitchens, sick 
babies (diarrheal diseases), physical exami- 
nation of school children—with the neces- 
sary home visits—dental clinics, municipal 
children’s clinics, health talks, lectures (mov- 
ing pictures), and exhibitions on child wel- 
fare topics. 


activities of the physicians, . 
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2. By organizing for a systematic campaign 
for child welfare, the many private and semi- 
public organizations whose efforts at present 
lack the cohesiveness essential for the most 
effective and economical results. Many of 
these would be willing to be guided to some 
degree by the bureau. : 

3. By giving to those agencies which 
could not be controlled by the bureau col- 
laborated information, statistics, etc. 

The outline below of the three divis- 
ions of the bureau is only tentative, and 
shows what phases of the work might be 
classed together. 


MUNICIPAL NEEDS COMMITTEE 
JAMES P, HEATON 


To draft and carry through in co-operation 
with other agencies a carefully co-ordinated 
social program for New York is the aim of 
a propaganda which looks toward the estab- 
lishment of a Municipal Needs Committee. 
The idea back of this project, which repre- 
sents a new conception in reform work, is 
that a community should continually analyze 
its activities to see whether each citizen enjoys 
the elementary necessities of life and that 
minimum of opportunity for achieving well- 
being which true charity demands for all. 
That important beginnings have been made in 
the formulation of a program for realizing 
such an ideal of community and individual 
life is recognized in the prospectus advocat- 
ing the creation of this new agency. 


THREE DIVISIONS OF THE BUREAU OF CHILD WELFARE 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


HMALTH DIVISION. SOCIAL DIVISION. 
Activn Work To Bn Donn BY THH BuREAU ITSELF. 


Social Worker’s Home Visits 
Nurses’ Home Visits 


Vocational Bureau 


Foundlings—Private Homes 
Child Labor Bureau e 


Youndlings—Institutions 


Playgrounds Day Nurseries Playgrounds 
Lectures to Parents Milk Stations 
Little Mothers’ leagues Sick Brbies 


Lectures on Child Welfare Diet Kitehens 

Moving-Pictures on Child Wel- Physical Examination for Em- 
fare : ployment 

Exhibitions on Child Welfare Home Visits to School Children 


WorkK IN WHICH THE BUREAU MIGHT TAK AN ACTIVE Part. 


Publie Schools Sick Bahies Charity a 1 
Parochial Schools Physical Examination of School euiveniie Oak Won Ee 
Schools for TDefectives Children Fresh Atr Societies 
Open-Air Schools Hlealth Departments Other Volunteer Agencies 
Industrial Schools 
Dental Clinics 
Institutions for Defectives 


ORGANIZATIONS WITH WHICH ctHm BuREAU MIGHY CO-OPERATHE. 


Children’s Tlospitals ; 

ak Poetics Beunmner Homes for Children 

ysicians tomes for Conval - 

Private Agencies of Various dren are, 
Kinds Recreation Piers 


Museums 
Libraries 
Vacation Schools 
Recreation Viers 


Settlement Work 
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“We have a child labor committee, a 
women’s trade union league, a federated union 
of labor, an association for labor legislation, 
a committee on safety, and temporary legisla- 
tive commissions investigating the conditions 
of labor of children, women, and men, and 
promoting the adoption of needed corrective 
measures in this field; we have tenement house 
committees and a committee on congestion of 
population studying and working to improve 
poor housing conditions; various organiza- 
tions promoting greater prevention of di- 
sease; a public education association and a 
committee of the Board of Estimate studying 
public education in order to make recommen- 
dations looking toward its better adaptation 
to educational needs and to greater economy in 
the expenditure of funds devoted to it; agen- 
cies for the suppression of crime and vice and 
the reduction of the liquor traffic, and so on.” 

It has been felt, however, that though these 
agencies as well as others are doing much in 


the field of social service, a Municipal Needs 
Committee will find its need and opportunity 
in the lack of a conscious and comprehensive 
goal toward which the social movements of 
the city may work. The new organization 
‘does not base itself upon criticism of existing 
agencies but expects to aid in bringing about 
better team work among them. and to focus 
attention upon important phases of our econ- 
omic and social life which are almost entirely 
neglected. 

Among the practically unfaced problems in- 
stanced as giving occasion for this new com- 
mittee are those of low wages, unemployment 
that might be eliminated, the relation of health 
and efficiency to standard of living and to 
physical heredity, high rents, the employment 
of leisure, and a city plan which will include 
a constructive franchise policy, provision for 
the regulation of the location, design, and 
construction of buildings of the various 
classes, and plans for the reconstruction of 
those parts of the city which are uneconom- 
ical in layout. 

The function of this committee, stated in 
‘general terms, would be to investigate, or 
cause to be investigated, those phases of city 
life about which we have not at present sufh- 
cient data upon which to base proposals for 
needed corrective measures and to further the 
adoption of measures found to be needed. As 
machinery for the prosecution of this work 
a publicity service and organized co-operation 
with city and state legislative bodies are ex- 
pected to be established. The committee ex- 
pects to make a continuous general study of 
social conditions and reform work in New 
York in order to formulate the correlated so- 
¢ial program needed. The detailed investiga- 
tions to be followed by the required legisla- 
tive work will be taken up one by one as 
opportunities for so doing present themselves. 


CIVICS 
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That is, the committee intends to have a com- 
prehensive viewpoint, but to be opportunist 
and practical in program. 

A plan of permanent organization that has 
been suggested to the provisional committee 
is, first, a small executive committee to plan 
and direct work; a general committee consist- 
ing of practical social reformers, economists, 
and others; special committees on research, 
legislation, publicity, finance, etc; and a group 
of co-operating agencies, comprising all the 
reform organizations in the field. 

The first meeting of the provisional com- 
mittee was held Thursday, February 8, to de- 
vise methods for raising funds for prelimi- 
nary research and for investigations that the 
city and state could not undertake, and for 
administrative expenses. At this meeting also 
the first steps were taken for carrying out the 
plan of permanent organization that has just 
been outlined. 

Seba Eldridge, a resident of Union Settle- 
ment, who has done investigational work and 
drafted a program for the Municipal Needs 
Committee, has stated that the work can pro- 
ceed along three lines: 


“First, the committee may co-operate with 
publishers in engaging experts to write 
books. New York city is large and im- 
portant enough to support an economic, social, 
and political literature distinctively its own. 
Next, the legislature may be petitioned to ap- 
point commissions to investigate subjects 
within the scope of legislative inquiry, such as 
labor conditions, incomes, and cost of living, 
housing, and rents, and reformation and cor- 
rection. Third, co-operation may be estab- 
lished with the city’s law-making bodies in 
formulating those parts of the social program 
within the scope of municipal action. These 
relate principally to health, education, recre- 
ation, dependent care, and city planning.” 


Se ie eee are a at 
CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Contributing Editor 
ee —___ eee 


KNOXVILLE’S MOUNTAIN OF CANS 


The results from an appropriate prize 
of a goat, plus harness and wagon, offered by 
the Sentinel to the boy who collected the 
greatest number of tin cans, surprised Knox- 
ville. The winner, a six-year-old lad, gath- 
ered in yards, alleys, and streets almost a 
thousand cans for every year of his age. 
Other competitors had scores only a little less 
amazing, so that the total effect upon the 
aspect of Knoxville must have been great. 
The president of the City Beautiful League 
supplemented the offer of the Sentinel with 
consolation prizes for the boys who brought 
in the second, third, and fourth largest num- 
ber. Although Knoxville has reasonable ac- 
‘cess to fresh goods from farms and market 
gardens, a miniature mountain of cans rose 
beside the Sentinel building. 


RULES FOR STREET TREES 


The Park Board of Dubuque, under the 
ordinance creating it, is required to formulate 
rules and regulations governing the care, 
growth, and trimming of all trees on the 
streets and drives of the city. In accordance 
with this duty, it has issued some literature 
that is of interest and value, not in Dubuque 
alone, but to any community which desires to 
deal with the street tree problem in a com- 
prehensive and scientific way. This material 
consists of a pamphlet, entitled Statement by 
the Park Board, in which are put forth the 
arguments for municipal control and the gen- 
eral rules which should be observed in the 
planting and maintenance of shade trees on 
the streets; a leaflet, telling What, When, and 
How to Plant Trees, and a dodger containing 
the rules especially formulated for the plant- 
ing on Grand View avenue, the city’s widest 
residence street. It should be easy, with these 
instructions as a basis, to prepare similar data 
for any community; and as most persons, even 
where there is not municipal control, would 
much prefer, when setting out a tree, to set 
out the right kind in the right way, it might 
do an immense amount of good. 


A STRIKING DEFINITION 


A significant statement is that of the mem- 
bership committee of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. “The Chamber of Commerce 
is an organized effort to improve living con- 
ditions. Its purpose is so elastic as to in- 
clude in its scope the cleaning of rubbish 
from back streets and the sanitary disposal 
of sewage. The work of a Chamber of 
Commerce doesn’t consist in going out and 
cleaning up any one back street or the finan- 
cing of a sewage system. Through initiative, 
publicity, and desire, it creates conditions of 
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mind that make these things come to pass.” 
The importance of the statement lies (1), in 
the fact that it is true; (2), in the belief, born 
of experience, that the publication of this 
truth to business men who have not been in 
close touch with the work of the chamber will 
induce them to become members. 


SOCIAL SERVICE OF PARKS 


The Rochester Park Commission has in- 
eluded in its current annual report a notable 
chapter on the Social Service of the Parks. 
Though such a chapter would seem to be 
entirely natural and logical, considering the 
increased appreciation of the social value of 
parks and their enlarging community useful- 
ness, the Rochester commission is said to be 
the first to devote special attention to this sub- 
ject in its report. One reason is that the 
Rochester parks have been particularly notice- 
able for the degree of their service, and they 
have done this without any sacrifice of their 
beauty. In fact, it is significant in reading the 
chapter to observe how large a part in such 
active service is borne by the passive beauty 
of the parks—in special floral displays, etc. 
The volume is full of suggestions which 
should be helpful to other communities. 


A BETTER JERSEY CITY 


On the cover of some pamphlets issued by 
the City Pian Commission of Jersey City ap- 
pear these words which are in a measure a 
confession of faith, explaining the issue of the 
series : 

“The systematic, practical development of a 
city can best be accomplished with the co- 
operation of its people. A good ex- 
ample profits much.” 

“Keeping. everlastingly at it will eventually 
bring success.” 

“Distributed through the courtesy of those 
interested.” 

One pamphlet reprints a series of city plan- 
ning articles published in the local papers be- 
tween May 8 and September 18, 1911. A 
new set began September 25, to appear in 
the Monday issues of the papers. They are 
short and to the point, and give evidence of 
a remarkable educational campaign. Another 
pamphlet, more directly representing the com- 
mission itself, opens with a series of maxims. 
Following these are a few paragraphs describ- 
ing the scope and purpose of the commis- 
sion. The latter is described,.in part, as 
“systematically to promote and plan practical 
improvements in civic and industrial condi- 
tions which affect the health, convenience, ed- 
ucation, and general welfare of the citizens 
of Jersey City to secure an adequate, 
comprehensive, and practical plan for future 
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public improvements, so that they shall be 
made with a knowledge of the needs of the 
whole city and districts for the present and 
future, instead of in a haphazard, piecemeal 
fashion to create public opinion in 
favor of accomplishing such improvements.” 

A copy of the state law which authorizes 
the commission is given. It provides for nine 
members and directs that they be given $r0,- 
000 a year to spend. The commissioners serve 
without pay. The rules which the commmis- 
sion has adopted for the transaction of its 
business are printed, and finally a number of 
recommendations and suggestions. The motto 
is, “A Better Jersey City.” 


MAKING GAS TANKS ATTRACTIVE 


Mayor Speer of Denver recently sent a 
letter to the general manager of the local 
gas and electric company. After observing 
that gas tanks are necessary, but usually so 
unsightly that they tend to depreciate real 
estate values in their neighborhood, he says: 
“Your company is progressive, and interested 
in the development and beauty of Denver. I 
want to suggest and ask that you build a wall 
around your gas tank at Thirteenth avenue 
and Harrison street, resembling a castle from 
the outside. With vines properly planted, it 
could be made one of the attractive points of 
our city. The cost would more than be paid 
back as an advertisement for your company. 
When abroad I found a number of gas tanks 
made verv attractive by walls surrounding 
them.” City planners have suggested a similar 
expedient in other American cities, such as 
Rochester, Los Angeles, etc.; but this is per- 
haps the first time that such a plan has been 
initiated by a mayor. In a number of in- 
stances, stand-pipes for water have been made 
thus picturesque in America. 


IND. 


WATER TOWER AT FORT WAYNE, 
February 17, 1912. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S BEST YEAR 


The City Parks Association of Philadelphia 
in its twenty-third annual report says: “There 
has been no year in the history of this asso- 
ciation which has been so full of notable 
events, forecasting the improvement of Phila- 
delphia, as the past year. More promise of 
far-sighted action in providing for future 
growth in undeveloped areas, and future re- 
habilitation in built-up sections, greater ad- 
vances in developments already under way, 
and a deeper knowledge, understanding, and 
appreciation of city planning in its broadest 
and highest sense differentiate the past year 
from all its predecessors.” The “notable 
events” of the past year include the follow- 
ing: The publication in February of the com- 
prehensive plans prepared by the advisory 
committees appointed by the mayor; the vote 
in May approving loans amounting to $5,- 
250,000 for carrying out some of these de- 
signs; the creation in July of an Official 
Committee of Comprehensive Plans, to insure 
their execution; the meeting in Philadelphia 
in May of the Third Annual Conference on 
City Planning; the International City Plan- 
ning Exhibition, held in the City Hall from 
the middle of May until the middle of June; 
the passage of ordinances furthering the ex- 
tension of the park system, together with 
gifts and expropriations of park land; the 
legislative creation of a Department of Recre- 
ation; the creation of a Street Shade Tree 
Commission. Although credit for these ac- 
complishments is not claimed by the associa- 
tion, no one can read the report without real- 
izing how great a factor the association must 
have been in securing them. From the first 
pages, which name the many allied organiza- 
tions, to those at the back, with their long 
list of individual members, and through all the 
well illustrated text—restrained, concise, but 
enthusiastic and confident—there runs such 
love for Philadelphia and faith in it as could 
not fail to impress the community and, in 
time, bring to pass just such results as those 
chronicled. Much of the spirit of the asso- 
ciation and of the credit for its accomplish- 
emnts must be attributed to its secretary, An- 
drew Wright Crawford, assistant city solici- 
tor. 


HEALTH 


ee eh ra 
ADVANTAGES TO A CHARITABLE HOSPITAL OF AFFILIATION 
WITH A UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL’ 


WILLIAM H. WELCH, M.D., LL.D. 
BAXLEY PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


The Presbyterian Hospital of New York 
city is fortunate, and Columbia University is 
fortunate, in the alliance that has recently 
been effected between the work of medical 
instruction as conducted by the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the clinical work of the Presbyterian 
Hospital. The affiliation is significant from 
several standpoints. One of its most im- 
portant features is the complete realization 
on the part of the hospital managers and 
trustees as to the broadened functions which 
a general hospital can serve by affiliation of 
this kind, and their expression as to what 
should constitute an ideal hospital—that it 
shall serve not only in a restricted sense 
the philanthropic and humanitarian purposes 
for which all hospitals are created, but also 
in a more extended sense the educational and 
scientific needs of medicine. Medical men 
have held views regarding the part . played 
by managers and trustees of hospitals, in so 
far as the duties and responsibilities of these 
positions are concerned, to the effect that 
trustees sometimes fail to realize fully the 
great measure of service which a hospital 
can fulfill not only to the sick within its 
walls, but also to the community as a whole; 
but, as expressed in the terms of agreement 
between the two institutions, the managers 
of the Presbyterian Hospital have arrived at 
a full recognition of a wider responsibility: 


The parties to this agreement are united in 
the belief that a permanent alliance between 
the hospital and the university will render 
the hospital more useful, will enable it to 
serve the needs of both patients and the com- 
munity more efficiently, will secure the best 
professional service for the hospital, and 
will make the hospital the center of larger 
ideals by promoting education, by advancing 
knowledge, and by exemplifying the best in 
practice. And also that such an alliance will 
benefit the university, by enabling it to give 
the best clinical instruction to its students, 


1Address delivered at the forty-third anniversary 
of the Presbyterian Hospital in New York city, De- 
cember 2, 1911. 
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and afford improved opportunities for ad- 
vanced study. 


Again, the affiliation is significant because 
it means that a long step forward has been 
taken toward the solution of the most urgent 
problem of medical education in this country 
to-day—the establishment of such relations 
between hospitals and medical schools as shall 
make hospitals more freely available for 
teaching and training physicians and medical 
students. That need has been long recog- 
nized and the hospitals have not been alto- 
gether indifferent to it. Nevertheless it has 
not been clear how cooperation between medi- 
cal schools and hospitals could be effected. 

Owing to the fact that our hospitals and 
medical schools have drifted apart, it is dif- 
ficult at the present time to arrange affiliations 
between them. This separation of functions 
did not exist at the beginning. Indeed it is 
curious to observe how correct were the ideals 
of the medical schools in this country in the 
eighteenth century. Both at King’s College in 
New York, and at what is now the University 
of Pennsylvania, the essential neeed of com- 
bining clinical instruction with the teaching 
of the medical school proper was recognized. 
Later the institutions furnishing these op- 
portunities drifted apart. For this reason, 
I feel that in solving its own problems the 
Presbyterian Hospital has done a great ser- 
vice to medical education in America, because 
it has indicated how the problem can be 
solved elsewhere, not necessarily on precisely 
the same terms, but along the same general 


' lines. 


The arrangement that has been made is of 
significance not alone to the community in 
general but to New York city in particular. 
It has been a matter of wonder generally that 
New York city has not fully realized and 
utilized her great possibilities for medical edu- 
cation. In New York city hospitals the larg- 
est amount of clinical material in America 
is collected; and how little use has been made 
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of it! In consequence, the metropolis does 
not occupy, or it has ceased to. occupy, the 
leadership in medicine which its location and 
opportunities justify it to claim. But this 
alliance means that the first adequate meas- 
ures have been taken to secure for New York 
city the pre-eminence in medicine which be- 
longs to it by. virtue of its position. 

The type of hospital contemplated by the al- 
liance is in no sense an experiment. Through- 
out the world, the hospitals of the largest 
usefulness to the community are institutions 
which have combined the humanitarian with 
the educational and scientific interests of 
medicine. They are the hospitals that have 
made the most important contributions to 
medical science and that have won the great- 
est reputation. Such are the hospitals of 
France, of Vienna, Berlin, and London. Guy’s 
Hospital in London, which is of this type, 
to some extent, initiated these conceptions in 
Great Britain. It was there that men like 
Richard Bright, Addison, and Hodgkin made 
their clinical studies and their contributions 
to the advancement of medicine. In this 
country Johns Hopkins Hospital of Baltimore 
has pursued similar ideals, so far as its re- 
sources permitted. Each and every hospital 
of this category has rendered eminent service 
not alone in the care of the indigent sick, but 
in the training of medical men and in the 
promotion of medical knowledge. The affilia- 
tion does not, therefore, mean that the hos- 
pital is entering upon a field of work wholly 
unexplored, nor does it mean the undertaking 
of tasks that have not already been demon- 
strated to be entirely practicable. 

Let us consider in detail the three princi- 
pal functions of the ideal hospital—the care 
of the sick, the adequate training of the 
medical men of the future, and the advance- 
ment of medical knowledge. 

The care of the sick stands first and is 
never to be forgotten, for the welfare of the 
patient is the primary purpose of the hospital. 
If it could be demonstrated that the addition 
of the educational and scientific functions in 
any way impaired the service of the hospital 
in its care of patients, thus lessening the 
humanitarian to the advantage of educational 
aims, then it would be clear that the introduc- 
tion of the new functions would not be justi- 
fied. There is practically no division of opin- 
ion among medical men as to the influence 
upon hospital service of these additions; but 
laymen are apt to conjure up in their minds 
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conditions under which the inroads of medical 
students into a hospital would be disturbing 
to the order and quiet of the wards, and 
where the examination of patients for pur- 
poses of teaching might be harmful to the 
sick. For these alleged reasons the public 
may be induced to pause, at least, before 
accepting the idea that the use of a hospital 
for teaching increases its value in the treat- 
ment of patients. But those who have had 
experience know that nothing is further from 
the truth than such a conception of reduced 
service, for it has been demonstrated that, 
instead of weakening the humanitarian effi- 
ciency, the educational and research functions 
increase the value of the service which a 
hospital fulfills in the care of its patients. 
As has already been stated, one of the rea- 
sons why ward patients are better served by 
the new arrangement is that the hospital is 
in a position to secure for its wards the very 
best professional service available; and by a 


-permanent agreement of this kind the best 


professional service is secured not only for 
the immediate present but for the future. 
A hospital of this type will not only have the 
most talented men on its staff, but the men 
will also be of a distinctive type—not neces- 
sarily better practitioners, but men singu- 
larly devoted, who realize that their first duty 
is to the allied interests of the hospital and 
the school, and that their life work and main 
enjoyment are to lie in the practice of medi- 
cine in the wards and private rooms of the 
hospital, in teaching medical students, in the 
advancement of knowledge, and in the de- 
velopment of their departments of medicine. 
They are men who will not become absorbed’ 
in a large outside practice, be it even a con- 
sulting practice, which would interfere with 
this work. If, then, the hospital secures men 
of this type, who are to give their lives to 
the service of the patients, will not the hos- 
pital be better served, will not the ward 
patients be better cared for? The presence 
of the students in the wards will also tend 
to the better care and treatment of the sick 
a.d injured. From the method which is es- 
sential for the adequate training of medical 
students to-day great advantage is derived by 
the patients, because the latter are studied 
more carefully and thoroughly. The more 
thoroughly they are studied, the more will be 
known about the diseases that afflict them, 
and the better will be the chances of success- 
ful treatment. It is, therefore, beyond dis- 
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pute that a teaching hospital connected with 
a university medical school makes better pro- 
vision for the care of its ward patients than 
a charitable hospital with no other aim be- 
yond the care of the indigent sick, important 
as that is. 

Second, as to the education of medical 
men: Hospital educational work is not al- 
together new; it has been carried on in many 
hospitals, but in the past there has been very 
inadequate recognition of this inexpressibly 
urgent need of the present time. The urgency 
is due partly to the demands made by im- 
proved methods of teaching which have been 
introduced everywhere, and which are not 
alone applicable to medicine, but are recog- 
nized as sound pedagogy in all branches of 
knowledge. They involve in the main the 
principle that vital knowledge—which enters 
into the fiber of being and gives power and 
wisdom—can come only from intimate con- 
tact with the objects of study; that being 
told or reading about things does not supply 
that knowledge, nor does demonstration alone 
meet the need. The student must touch; he 
must see for himself; in a word, he must 
come into close and intimate personal relation- 
ship with the object of study in order to ac- 
quire the saving knowledge which, in this in- 
stance, is for “the healing of the nations.” 
The clinical teaching in the hospital will con- 
sist not merely of amphitheatre clinics and 
“ward classes’—groups of students accom- 
panied by their instructors taken for an hour 
or so through the wards. These procedures, 
while useful, bear about the same relation to 
the teaching I have in mind as in science 
demonstrations bear to practical laboratory 
work. Students are not enabled to make suit- 
able examinations and interpretations of what 
they see by that kind of instruction, any more 
than a student of bacteriology would be made 
efficient by merely being told how to make 
his cultures or how to inoculate media. He 
must do the work with his own hands, In 
order to have in the clinical work the same 
kind of practical teaching which has been so 
useful in the laboratory, it is necessary that 
students be introduced into the hospital wards 
and have patients assigned to them for study. 
At the period when students are thus ad- 
mitted into the wards they are not materially 
less fitted to work there than is the ordinary 
interne when he begins his work. This prac- 
tical teaching begins usually in the fourth 
year of the medical school, when the students 
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have already been taught the methods of 
physical diagnosis; they have already had op- 
portunities of study in the out-patient depart- 
ment of the hospital. They come, therefore, 
not ignorant; and they work always under the 
close supervision and control of heads of de- 
partments and their associates. In the wards, 
students take clinical histories, make examina- 
tions of patients, and analyses of blood and 
other body fluids—taking charge, in fact, of 
a part of the routine necessary for the orderly 
working of the hosjital. This is work which 
must be done, and if it were not done by 
students others would have to be engaged to 
do it. This organization of students’ work in 
the hospital is the system of clinical clerks 
adopted in this country from the British hos- 
pitals. Notwithstanding the defects of 
medical: education in Great Britain and the 
inadequacy in many respects of its medical 
schools, the British; hospitals have the one 
great glory of having contributed the method 
of clinical clerkship in the wards of the hos- 
pital; and for that reason good doctors are 
trained in Great Britain. This method, which 
was introduced into America at Johns Hop- 
kins University Hospital by Dr. Osler, is the 
most important contribution the latter institu- 
tion has been able to make to the advance- 
ment of medical education in America. 

Another reason why the need for practical 
medical education is more urgent than ever 
before lies in the progress that the science 
of medicine has made. New methods of 
diagnosis and treatment have been discovered 
or invented which require the use of technical 
and precise instruments; and these methods 
can be acquired only by practice. 

I should be inclined, also, to enter among 
the educational functions of the hospital the 
training of younger physicians and surgeons 
for higher clinical positions. ‘There is nothing 
in clinical work which quite corresponds to 
the opportunity for the training of men and 
women as anatomists, physiologists, or path- 
ologists. A young man who contemplates fol- 
lowing the career of a pathologist must serve 
as assistant in a laboratory for a number of 
years. One of the great needs in the de- 
velopment of clinical medicine is the afford- 
ing of opportunities to those with proper 
aptitudes and possibilities who desire to follow 
such careers—not necessarily academic—in the 
higher walks of clinical medicine and research. 
Johns Hopkins Hospital has endeavored to 
supply that need by creating a resident staff 
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consisting of a resident physician, surgeon, 
gynecologist, with two or, it may be, three 
assistants. These physicians, who are above 
the rank of the ordinary internes, are ap- 
pointed for indefinite periods and their po- 
sitions are more or less permanent. They 
study for years and when they leave they 
have often established their reputations by 
published contributions. 

Doubtless those who are engaged in teach- 
ing clinical medicine in this country feel that 
we make as good doctors in America as any- 
where else in the world. I am not prepared 
to gainsay that statement; but I do not be- 
lieve that we have developed clinical medicine 
as a science and an art as is done elsewhere. 
I do not think it can be shown that this 
country has made such important contribu- 
tions in the improvement of methods of diag- 
nosis and treatment as have been made else- 
where. 

The advancement of knowledge is the 
third important function of the ideal hospital. 
On account of discoveries which have been 
made and the possibilities they have created 
for increased knowledge as to the cause, 
nature, and treatment of disease, medical 
science to-day makes the strongest possible ap- 
peal to philanthropy—a social appeal which it 
could not have made thirty years ago. The 
new knowledge that has come as to the cause 
and spread of one particular class of affections, 
infectious disease, is of vast social import, 
because it affects a large majority of the 
population, and especially the young and those 
who are in the most active working period of 
life. This knowledge has become a benefit to 
mankind, for it has prolonged life and in- 
creased human happiness. Since the first 
actual records were taken in New York city 
in the middle sixties, the rate of mortality 
has been reduced from thirty-five deaths 
per thousand inhabitants to about fifteen. 
What does that signify? It means that 
some twelve years have been added to the 
average period of human existence. This 
reduction in mortality is the sequence wholly 
of our control of infectious diseases. The 
saving thus made relates only to the period 
of life under fifty years. We have no such 
saving knowledge regarding the organic dis- 
eases of advancing years which afflict especi- 
ally those who have been most active in 
affairs and who have large responsibilities. 
The ideal hospital can be a workshop for new 
knowledge in that direction. 
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In response to this almost irresistible appeal 
to philanthropists to furnish resources for 
investigation in medicine, so as to increase our 
knowledge of human pathology, independent 
institutes of research have been established; 
and they have justified their existence by the 
results that have been achieved. But in these 
independent institutes there is danger of losing 
sight of the intimate and close connection 
that must exist between education and the 
advancement of knowledge: it is not possible 
to further the advancement of knowledge 
effectively and do nothing for the advance- 
ment of education. The roots of fruitful re- 
search must lie deep down in the educational 
conditions of our institutions. We may well 
ask whether in the past our hospitals and 
medical schools have furnished the most suit- 
able environment for research. Is it not to- 
some extent the inadequacy of conditions ex— 
isting in our universities, hospitals, and 
medical schools which has led to the establish— 
ment of these independent institutes? In my- 
judgment, the most suitable as well as the 
historic place for investigation is the univers— 
ity; its ideals and environment should fur- 
nish the best atmosphere for careful work of 
this kind. I am in svtmpathy with those who. 
believe that the medical school and hospital 
should be in close proximity. That is not 
saying that existing arrangements will not do 
much good, but it would be far more usefuk 
if the hospital and the medical school were 
close together. It is not merely a matter of 
convenience but a matter of the whole atmos- 
phere and spirit of the institutions. The 
stimulus given to those engaged in the work 
of the hospital wards will be far greater if 
they are in close touch with the laboratories. 
of the medical school. I should like to see 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons and: 
the Presbyterian Hospital situated side by 
side, and the destiny of the two institutions. 
brought closer together. 

These new resources and opportunities—- 
important as they are—are only the beginning. 
of things which one can picture; they repre-- 
sent nothing that is final. As the result of 
this alliance an appeal for support three-fold 
stronger than ever before should be made. 
Those whose interests are along philanthropic 
lines should be even more interested than they- 
have been in the past, because, as has been 
stated, the humanitarian service of the hos— 
pital will be greater than ever before. Those 
who realize the great service which the alliance: 
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means to: medical education and hence to the 
community should feel that here is a most 
rewarding opportunity to aid by adding to the 
resources of the hospital and medical school. 
Those whose interests lie in the advancement of 
knowledge, and who realize what the possibili- 
ties are for the advancement of the welfare of 
mankind in adding to our knowledge of the in- 
timate nature and causes of disease, with a pros- 
pect of better methods of prevention and treat- 
ment, should feel that here is an unsurpassed 
opportunity to contribute in that direction. 

From the three points of view—the philan- 
thropic, the educational, and the scientific— 
the work contemplated is full of the 
highest promise. Undoubtedly many new 
problems will be created which, if it 
is realized that the interests of the hospital 
and the university are fundamentally common 
interests, will be solved by a just spirit of 
co-operation between the two institutions, each 

preserving its independent corporate existence. 
’ I feel that I am expressing the thought of 
all those interested in philanthropy and in 
education when I voice the hope, a hope which 
is almost an assurance, that under the new 
conditions of affiliation the ideal hospital may 
be evolved. 


THE DISPENSARY PROBLEM IN NEW 
YORK CITY 
E. H. LEWINSKI-CORWIN, Ph. D. 


Since 1899 a law of the state of New York 
has made false representation by applicants 
for dispensary treatinent a misdemeanor pun- 
ishable by fine. We seldom hear of cases of 
misrepresentation brought to court, and hence 
we might hastily jump to the conclusion that 
the provisions of the law are being scrupu- 
lously complied with. If this be so, i. e., if 
only the indigent apply for charitable medi- 
cal relief, then the number of applicants 
would serve as one of the best indexes we 
possess of the local prevalence of poverty. 
To secure this index we should need only to 
write to the State Board of Charities inquir- 
ing the number of persons treated in dispen- 
saries. The state board would report that 
during 1911 the number treated in the dis- 
pensaries of New York city alone was 1,156,- 
728. Unbelievable! Is one-fourth of New 
York city’s population poverty-stricken? But 
happily the letter of the State Board of 
Charities goes on to say: “Your attention, 
however, is invited to the fact that, while the 
number of patients treated in dispensaries as 
given is the number of reported to this board, 
the records in many of the dispensaries con- 
tain much duplication by reason of the fact 
that records in many of the dispensaries are 
kept separately for the different clinics, and 
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a patient may thus be counted several times 
as a ‘new case’; and to the further fact that 
applicants frequently have been known to 
visit two or more different dispensaries.” 
You breathe easier. The number of applicants 
is evidently not so large, poverty less rampant. 

Although we do not know how many per- 
sons are treated in dispensaries, whether it is 
300,000 or 400,000 or half a million or more, 
the matter is serious enough to deserve care- 
ful consideration. Under the present law the 
applicant to a dispensary is required to sign a 
“representation card,” if there is any doubt 
as to his or her inability to pay. Turning to 


the report of the State Board of Charities 


to see to what extent this requirement is car- 
ried out by the dispensaries, it is found that 
the last published report is for 1910,1 and that 
out of 130 dispensaries in the state covered 
in the report twenty-eight never refused ad- 
mission to any applicant; in ninety-eight dis- 
pensaries persons with representation cards 
used for doubtful cases were admitted; 
and only sixty-five dispensaries made any 
subsequent investigation. Of these sixty- 
five only forty-seven filed the results of 
investigation. This makes for an unlimited 
supply of patients from all over the city, cre- 
ating unbearable overcrowding, and making 
social investigation and thorough medical 
treatment an impossibility. Moreover, the 
report states that, of the 117 dispensaries 
where applicants were examined, in thirty-five 
it was done thoroughly, in fifty-seven fairly 
well, and in twenty-five superficially. 

The extent to which provisions of the law 
are enforced is limited, and the machinery 
for enforcing them is very imperfect; hence 
misrepresentations, and hence an inflated num- 
ber of seekers of medical charitable relief. 
Although these two conditions are the chief, 
they are not the only reasons for the present 
overcrowding in dispensaries. Many persons 
are ignorant of the existence of the law, 
although 124 dispensaries report that publish- 
ed notices containing Ws provisions were post- 
ed in the dispensary. 

Furthermore, the majority of dispensaries 


charge frori Io cents to 25 cents for treat- 


ment. This tends to create an impression 
among patients that the service is not gra- 
tuitous, that it is merely cheap, on account 
of the wholesale treatment and superficial 
examination they receive. Here we come to 
the crux of the whole problem. Do we have 
dispensaries for the real care of the sick, or 
do we want, as Dr. Cabot says, “to be con- 
tent with going through the form of doing 
it’? Do we aim at effective treatment or 
statistics of large numbers? Are the dispen- 
saries anything more than wholesale druggists ? 

These few facts are ample to show, as we 
have already stated, that the root of the evil, 
the reason for the existing unsatisfactory con- 


‘Since this was written the report for 1911 has 
appeared. Although the number of dispensaries 
in the state has increased to 138 and in New York 
city alone to 100, conditions described in the 
1910 report have not changed materially. 
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ditions of overcrowding, is a lack of efficient 
machinery for the detection of misrepresenta- 
tions and lack of a system of district dis- 
pensary relief. 

The principle of a limited area for each 
relief station would reduce congestion, and 
make investigations more feasible, because it 
would be less expensive than the present 
plan, whereby half of the time of the in- 
vestigators is spent in travelling from one 
applicant living perhaps in the Bronx to an- 
other in Queens. Reducing the dispensation 
of medical relief to the sick poor only, and 
distributing the applicants uniformly among 
the dispensaries according to their facilities, 
we will not only make better and more thor- 
ough treatment possible, but we will be able 
to reach out to those patients who must be 
followed up in their homes in order to effect 
a cure. We have already made a fairly good 
beginning in this direction. 

Last year the number of visits by dispen- 
sary physicians to the homes of patients 
reached 51,319 in Manhattan alone. The num- 
ber of visits of dispensary nurses was 70,797. 
The other boroughs have thus far done very 
little or nothing along this line. 


All these problems have been thoroughly 
discussed in New York, as well as in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and other cities. We 
need now to get together and effect some 
form of organization to bring about a more 
efficient administration and cooperation. We 
have a splendid example of what can be done 
in this field in the Association of Tuberculosis 
Clinics of the City of New York. 

Therefore, looking toward a more efficient 
plan of work, the New York Academy of 
Medicine Committee on Public Health, Hospi- 
tals, and the Budget has issued a call for a 
conference on the subject, to be held at the 
Academy, 17 West 43 street, on February 
29. It is expected that a large number of 
dispensary presidents, directors, and managers 
will attend, and that the nucleus of a great 
and efficient organization will be formed. 


JOTTINGS 


ARMY CANTEENS 


In early December a petition asking for 
the passage of House Bill Number 30 for the 
re-establishment of the canteen in the army 
of the United States was presented to Con- 
gress. It was signed exclusively by medical 
men, many of them prominent in the profes- 
sion. The petitioners state their belief 
that their movement “will greatly promote 
temperance and efficiency in the army, reduce 
greatly the prevalence of venereal diseases, 
and protect the health and lives of the sol- 
diers and their present or future wives and 
children.” The petitioners seek to correct the 
conception of the “canteen” as a hotel “bar” 
where “all sorts of liquors could be had at 
all times, no matter whether the soldier was 
drunk or sober,” and argue a “connection be- 
tween the contraction of venereal diseases” 
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and the use of strong alcoholic stimulants 
such as may be had in the resorts usually near 
the army posts. 


HEALTH OF BOSTON’S SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Dr. William J. Gallivan, chief of the Division 
of Child Hygiene of the Boston Board of 
Health, recently completed an examination of 
the physical condition of Boston school chil- 
dren. He found 65 per cent below the normal 
standard of health. The examination included 
42,750 children: of that number 223 had some 
mental deficiency; 3,562 some nasal and 
breathing deficiency; 9,738 hypertrophied 
tonsils; 10,518 defective teeth; 85 defective 
palates; 4,425 cervical glands; 456 pulmonary 
diseases; I,129 cardiac diseases; 213 nervous 
diseases; 521 orthopedic defects; 3509 skin 
troubles; 575 rickets; and 1,611 were affected 
by malnutrition—a number of the children 
having more than one defect. 

Mayor Fitzgerald immediately announced 
announced his hope of securing an appro- 
priation of $50,000 for a hospital for children 
who have tuberculosis, and that he would ask - 
Edward F. McSweeney, chairman of the Con- 
sumptives’ Hospital trustees, to make sugges- 
tions for dealing with the large number of 
school children suffering from disease of one 
kind or another. 

The conclusions are the result of a three 
months’ investigation; and three months more 
will be taken in finishing the report. The 
Boston Transcript thinks that Mayor Fitz- 
gerald’s action in endeavoring to secure a 
children’s ward to be run in connection with 
the Children’s Hospital Board is somewhat 
untimely, as, aside from the children who 
have pulmonary complaints and those who are 
mentally deficient, “it does not seem to us that 
the number is so disproportionate as to war- 
rant a lavish outpouring of public funds. Let 
us at any rate await the conclusions of the 
present inquiry; then we shall know exactly 
where we stand, and any action we may take 
will not be taken on the basis of semi-informa- 
tion and half-digested facts.” 


FOR WORK-A-DAY HEALTH 


Industrial Hygiene, by C.-E. A. Winslow, 
which is Booklet No. 24 of the Health Edu- 
cation League, has recently appeared. In 
thirty-six pages it covers the general facts in 
regard to industrial poisons, tuberculosis in 
dusty trades, and some of the simple 
methods of prevention, as well as the ele- 
mentary facts in regard to heating, ventila- 
tion, eye strain, and speeding. This excellent 
booklet can be obtained of the league, 8 
Beacon street, Boston, at $4.50 per hundred, 


CORRECTION 

By a typographical error in THE Survey's 
issue of December 16, the name of the presi- 
dent of the American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortality for the 
current year was given as Dr. Avery L. Wil- 
bur. It should be Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SITUATION AT LAWRENCE 
THE CONDITION OF THE NEW ENGLAND WOOLEN MILL OPERATIVE 


W. J. LAUCK 


FORMERLY IN CHARGE OF THE INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
IMMIGRATION COMMISSION 


The labor dispute at Lawrence, Mass., af- 
fords an instructive insight into existing in- 
dustrial conditions. Probably the most sig- 
nificant feature of the situation has been the 
attitude displayed by the southern and eastern 
European wage-earners. Strange to say, the 
disturbance at Lawrence has been mainly due 
to their protest against a curtailment by legal 
enactment of the weekly hours of labor, un- 
der the impression that it would lead to a 
decline in their weekly earnings. In other 
words, they have resisted an improvement in 
conditions of employment because of their 
lack of permanent interest in the industry in 
which they are engaged. 

The Lawrence labor troubles have also been 
of unusual interest for the reason that the 
industry around which they have centered is 
one of the chief beneficiaries of our pro- 
tective system. The argument has long been 
made that the woolen and worsted goods 
manufacturing industry needed a high tariff 
in order to protect its wage-earners from 
the products of the pauper labor of Europe. 
The recent development at Lawrence, how- 
ever, has disclosed the fact that the so-called 
American wage-earner, whose standard of 
living, it is claimed, must be upheld by the 
tariff, is largely a myth, and that in reality 
the American woolen mill operatives are 
made up of “pauper workmen” of almost 
half-a-hundred of the immigrant races from 
the south and east of Europe and from Asia. 

As a matter of fact, the term American 
wage-earner is a misnomer, and in no in- 
dustrial locality is this better illustrated than 
in Lawrence, the principal center of our 
worsted goods mills. According to the last 
‘census this important textile manufacturing 
city had a population of 85,000, made up of 
the various races as follows: 


“ 


The numerical importance of the Polish, 
Portuguese, Italian, Syrian, Armenian, and 
Lithuanian races, all of recent arrival in the 
United States, is in strong contrast to racial 
conditions of a generation back. 

Sixty years ago Lawrence had a popula- 
tion of 5,249 persons, of whom about two- 
thirds were native Americans and one-third 
were Irish. The steady development of the 
textile industry within its borders and the 
constantly growing demand for labor led to 
its present proportions and to the medley of 
races represented among its inhabitants. 

About 1865 there occurred a heavy immi- 
gration to Lawrence of skilled textile work- 
ers from the counties of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire in England. A large number of 
English had entered the community previous 
to 1865, and in the decades which have fol- 
lowed additional emigration from the worsted 
districts of England has occurred as the 
Lawrence worsted industry has developed. 
During the past few years a number of Eng- 
lish from the counties of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire have immigrated to the city as in 
the earlier days, but the numbers reached 
have not been very large. French-Canadian 
immigration appears to have progressed more 
slowly than that to thé more distinctively 
cotton towns of New England. It was in 
1871 that the subject of organizing a church 
among them in Lawrence was first agitated. 
At the present time the French-Canadian pop- 
ulation numbers about 12,000. During the 
industrial depression of 1907 possibly 2,000 
returned to Canada or left the community 
for other places in the United States. Most 
of the people who went to Canada waited 
for better industrial conditions before return- 
ing to the United States, and in the mean- 
time worked on farms. In times of indus- 
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‘trial activity the seasonal immigration to Can- 
ada is not very large. The German immi- 
gration, like the English, Scotch, and French- 
Canadian, principally occurred during the 
period 1870-1895. The German-speaking popu- 
lation now includes certain Jews, Poles, and 
‘Russians. Next to Boston, Lawrence is prob- 
ably the largest German center in New Eng- 
dand. The Germans of the community are 
principally from the textile districts of Sax- 
ony, Bavaria, and Silesia. A large number 
-of the weavers in the worsted mills are of 
‘the German race. 

Polish immigrants have been numbered 
vamong the population of the city only during 
the past fifteen or twenty years. Of these 
about two-thirds are from Galicia in Austro- 
Hungary, nearly one-third from Russia, and 
-about two per cent are from Posen, Germany. 
A small number of Portuguese were found 
among the population of the city soon after 
the close of the civil war, but it is only 
within the past ten years that their numbers 
have increased to any considerable extent. 
Hebrew immigration to Lawrence has also 
taken place mainly within the last twenty 
years. Many Hebrews enter the mills but 
‘sooner or later pass out into some business 
venture of their own. Rather more of their 
race than usual are found employed as mill 
operatives, due perhaps to the fact that a 
part of the Hebrew population came from 
cities in Russia, such as Warsaw, which are 
seats of the textile industry. 

The Italian population of Lawrence was 
very small previous to 1895. Since that time 
the increase has been rapid, due in part to 
artificial stimulation by the mangement of 
one or two of the larger worsted mills. The 
Syrian, Armenian, Lithuanian, and French im- 
‘migration to Lawrence dates from fifteen 
years ago. The largest numbers of these 
races have come during the past ten years. 
They are principally employed in the mills. 
A considerable number of stores have been 
established by Syrians. These are usually 
small grocery, fruit, or general stores. There 
are four Syrian farmers within the vicinity, 
one Syrian physician, and one dentist prac- 
ticing in the city. There is a tendency on 
the part of the Syrians to remain permanently 
in this country; but, if conditions change 
decisively for the better in Turkey, it is prob- 
able that the current will flow in the other 
direction, for the soil there is more fertile, 
while living is cheaper. The majority of the 
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Syrians in Lawrence are from the Mount 
Lebanon district. About 60 per cent are able 
to speak English, some of them having re- 
ceived training in American schools in their 
own land. 

The racial composition of Lawrence and 
the racial displacements which have occurred 
in the worsted and woolen mills there are 
typical of other woolen goods manufacturing 
centers in New England. This has recently 
been disclosed by the United States Immi- 
gration Commission and the Tariff Board. 

Only about one-eighth of the woolen and 
worsted mill operatives at the present time 
are native Americans. Slightly more than 
three-fifths are foreign-born, chiefly recent 
immigrants from southern and eastern Eur- 
ope. The remainder are the native-born chil- 
dren of parents who were born abroad. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years the American and 
the British and northern European immigrants 
have been rapidly leaving the mills, owing to 
the pressure of the competition of the re- 
cent immigrant. The south Italian, Polish, 
and north Italian are the three principal 
races of southern and eastern Europe en- 
gaged in the industry, while the English, 
Irish, and German of the races of past im- 
migration are represented in the largest num- 
bers. 

Of the foreign-born employes, about one- 
fifth of the males and two-fifths of the fe- 
males have had experience in the same kind 
of work before coming to this country, while 
two-fifths of the male employes and one- 
third of the female have been farmers or farm 
laborers in their native countries. The aver- 
age weekly wage of the male operatives eigh- 
teen years of age or over is only $10.49, and 
of the female employes $8.18. The average 
annual earnings of male heads of families 
employed in the industry are only $400, and 
of all males eighteen years of age or over 
$346. The average annual income of families 
is $661. Slightly less than one-fourth of the 
families of the operatives derive their entire 
income from the earnings of husbands, while 
about one-sixth are supported by the earn- 
ings of husbands and the payments of board- 
ers or lodgers, and one-eighth by the earn- 
ings of husbands and the contributions of 
children. 

The effect of these low earnings is shown in 
the bad living conditions and the high degree 
of congestion which prevails in the house- 
holds of the operatives. The immigrant house- 
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holds supplement the wages of the husband 
by taking boarders or lodgers, more than 
one-third having one or more boarders or 
lodgers. Among the households whose heads 
are native Americans, the average number of 
persons per room is 0.71 and per sleeping 
room 1.61, as contrasted with 1.19 per room 
an 3.03 per sleeping room in the households 
‘whose heads are of foreign birth. ‘Some of 
the foreign-born households use all their 
rooms for sleeping purposes. In the latter 
class of households the average monthly rent 
payments per capita are $1.97, as against 
$3.34 in households whose heads are native 
Americans. The prevailing system of living 
among the southern and eastern Europeans 
is a boarding group system, and an inde- 
pendent form of family life is unusual. 
Standards are low, and from choice as well 
as necessity the cost of living is reduced to a 
basis of minimum cheapness. With such 
standards the native American finds it im- 
possible to compete. 

Very little political or civic interest is 
manifested by the southern and eastern Euro- 
peans. Only three out of every ten males 
eligible to citizenship have taken out natural- 
ization papers. Sixteen out of every one 
hundred immigrant operatives can not read 
nor write in any language. Less than one- 
half of the wage-earners of non-English 
speaking races in the mills have acquired the 
ability to speak English. Only 4 per cent of 
the foreign-born employes of the mills, as 
contrasted with 21 per cent of the native 
Americans, are members of labor organiza- 
tions. 

Such are the conditions out of which have 
grown the recent disturbances in Lawrence. 
They are distinctly at variance with the claim 
that unrestricted immigration is an advantage 
and a protective tariff a necessity to the Amer- 
ican wage-earner. 


CHILDREN AND STREET TRADING 


The new by-laws of the London County 
Council adopted with a view to protect the 
child from the danger of street-trading are 
digested in the Child, (London). 

“Employment of children: No boy or girl 
under the age of fourteen years and liable 
to attend full time shall be employed (a) on 
days when the school is open; (1) for more 
than three and a half hours in any one 
day; (2) between eight in the morning and 
five in the evening; (3) before half-past six 
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in the morning; (4) after half-past eight in 
the evening. (b) On days when the school is 
not open: (1) for more than eight hours in 
any one day: (2) before half-past six in 
the morning; (3) after nine in the evening. 
No boy or girl under the age of fourteen 
years shall be employed to lather customers 
or in similar work in any barber’s or hair- 
dresser’s shop. Street trading under the age 
of sixteen: No girl under the age of sixteen 
years shall be employed in or carry on street 
trading. No boy under the age of sixteen 
years shall be employed in or carry on street 
trading. No boy under the age of sixteen 
years shall be employed in or carry on street 
trading before six in the morning or after 
nine in the evening. No boy under the age 
of sixteen years shall at any time be em- 
ployed in or carry on street trading unless 
(1) he is exempt from school attendance; 
and (2) he first procures a badge from the 
L.C.C., which he shall wear, whilst engaged in 
street trading, on the upper part of the right 
arm in such a manner as to be conspicuous. 
The badge shall be deemed to be a license 
to trade, and may be withheld or withdrawn 
for such period as the L.C.C. think fit in 
any of the following cases: (a) if the boy has, 
after the issue of the badge -to him, been 
convicted of any offence; (b) if it is proved 
to the satisfaction of the J..C.C. that the 
boy has used his badge for the purpose of 
begging or receiving alms, or for any im- 
moral purpose, or for the purpose of imposi- 
tion, or for any other improper purpose; 
(c) if the boy fails to notify the L.C.C. within 
one week of any change in his place of resi- 
dence; (d) if the boy commits a breach of 
any of the conditions under which such badge 
is issued; such conditions to be stated on such 
badge or delivered to the boy in writing. A 
boy to whom a badge has been issued by the 
L.C.C. shall in no way alter, lend, sell, pawn, 
transfer, or otherwise dispose of, or wilfully 
deface or injure such badge, which shall 
remain the property of the L.C.C., and he 
shall, on receiving notice in writing from the 
L.C.C. (which may be served by post) that 
the badge has been withdrawn deliver up 
the same forthwith to the L.C.C. A _ boy 
under the age of sixteen years, whilst engaged 
in street trading, shall not enter any premises 
used for public entertainment, or licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor for con- 
sumption on the premises, for the purpose of 
trading. A boy under the age of sixteen 
years, while engaged in street trading, shall 
not annoy any person by importuning. Noth- 
ing in these by-laws contained shall restrict 
the employment of children in the occupa- 
tions specified in Section 3 (a) of the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904, fur- 
ther than such employment is already re 
stricted by statute.” 


— 
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THE NEED FOR A FEDERAL COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


EXTRACT FROM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, FEBRUARY 2, 1912 


“The extraordinary growth of industry in 
the past two decades and its revolutionary 
changes have raised new and vital questions 
as to the relations between employers and 
wage earners, which have become matters of 
pressing public concern. These questions have 
been somewhat obscured by the profound 
changes in the relations between competing 
producers and producers as a class and con- 
sumers—in other words, by the changes 
which, among other results, have given rise 
to what is commonly called the trust prob- 
lem. The large-scale producing characteristic 
of modern industry, however, involves the 
one set of relations no less than the other. 
Any interruption to the normal and peaceful 
relations between employer and wage earner 
involves public discomfort and in many cases 
public disaster. Such interruptions become, 
therefore, quite as much a matter of public 
concern as restraint of trade or monopoly. 

“Industrial relations concern the public for 
a double reason. We are directly interested 
in the maintenance of peaceful and stable in- 
dustrial conditions for the sake of our own 
comfort and well-being; but society is equally 
interested, in its sovereign civic capacity, in 
seeing that our institutions are effectively 
maintaining justice and fair dealing between 
any classes of citizens whose economic inter- 
ests may seem to clash. 

“Railway strikes on such a scale as has 
recently been witnessed in France and in 
England, a strike of coal mine workers such 
as we have more than once witnessed in this 
country, and such a wholesale relinquishing 
of a public service as that of the street 
cleaners recently in New York, illustrate the 
serious danger to public well-being and the 
inadequacy of the existing social machinery 
either to prevent such occurrences or to ad- 
just them on any equitable and permanent 
basis after they have arisen. 

“In spite of the frequency with which we 
are exposed to these dangers and in spite 
of the absence of provision for dealing with 
them, we continue-to assume with easy-going 
confidence that in each new case, somehow 
or other, the parties to the dispute will find 
some solution which will be agreeable to 
themselves and consistent with the public in- 
terest. We all see the grave objections to 
strikes and lockouts, however necessary they 
may be in extreme cases; and we are ready 
to criticize the more extreme phases of the 
industrial conflict, such as boycotts and black- 
lists; but we leave the situation such that 
industrial disputes lead inevitably to a state 
of industrial war in which these are the only 
weapons left to the two combatants. No more 
clumsy or expensive method of determining 
the rate of wages and the hours and condi- 
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tions of labor could well be devised. The suc— 
cessful operation of the Erdman act as be- 
tween interstate railroads and their employes. 
shows how much good can be done by proper 
legislation. 

“At the moment when the discomforts and: 
dangers incident to industrial strife are actu- 
ally felt by the public there is usually an out-: 
cry for the establishment of some tribunal for 
the immediate settlement of the particular 
dispute. But what is needed is some system,. 
devised by patient and deliberate study in ad- 
vance, that will meet these constantly occur- 
ring and clearly foreseeable emergencies—not 
a make-shift to tide over an existing crisis. 
Not during the rainstorm but in fair weather 
should the leaking roof be examined and re- 
paired. 

“The magnitude and complexity of modern. 
industrial disputes have put upon some of 
our statutes and our present mechanism for 
adjusting such differences—where we can be 
said to have any mechanism at all—a strain: 
they were never intended to bear and for 
which they are unsuited. What is urgently” 
needed today is a re-examination of our laws 
bearing upon the relations of employer and 
employes andacareful and discriminating 
scrutiny of the various plans which are being 
tried in several of our own states and in other 
countries. This would seem to be the first 
natural step in bringing about an adjustment 
of these relations better suited to the newer 
conditions of industry. 

“Numerous special investigations, official: 
and unofficial, have revealed conditions in 
more than one industry which have immedi- 
ately been recognized on all sides as. entirely 
out of harmony with accepted Americam 
standards. It is probable that to a great ex- 
tent the remedies for these conditions, so far 
as the remedies involve legislation, lie in the 
field of state action; but such a comprehen- 
sive inquiry as is necessary to furnish a basis- 
for intelligent action must be undertaken on 
national initiative and must be nation-wide in 
its scope. 

“Tn view of the results that have followed 
the activities of the federal government in 
education, in agriculture, and in other fields 
which do not lie primarily within the field: 
of federal legislation, there can be no seri- 
ous argument against the propriety or the 
wisdom of an inquiry by the federal govern- 
ment into the general conditions of labor im 
the United States, notwithstanding the fact 
that some of the remedies will lie with the 
separate states, or even entirely outside the 
sphere of governmental activity, in the 
hands of private individuals and of vol- 
untary agencies. One legitimate object 
of such an official investigation and report is 
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to enlighten and inform public opinion, which 
of itself will often induce or compel the re- 
form of unjust conditions or the abatement 
of unreasonable demands. 

“The special investigations that have been 
made of recent industrial conditions, whether 
private or official, have been fragmentary, .1n- 
complete, and at best only partially represen- 
tative or typical. Their lessons, nevertheless, 
are important, and until something compre- 
hensive and adequate is available they serve 
a useful purpose, and they will necessarily con- 
tinue to be made. But unquestionably the time 
is now ripe for a searching inquiry into the 
subject of industrial relations which shall be 
official, authoritative, balanced, and well 
rounded, such as only the federal government 
can successfuly undertake. The present wide- 
spread interest in the subject makes this an 
opportune time for an investigation, which in 
any event can not long be postponed. It 
should be non-partisan, comprehensive, thor- 
ough, patient, and courageous. 

“There is already available much informa- 
tion on certain aspects of the subject in the 
reports of the federal and state bureaus of 
labor and in other official and unofficial pub- 
lications. One essential part of the proposed 
inquiry would naturally be to assemble, digest, 
and interpret this information so far as it 
bears upon our present industrial conditions. 
In addition to this the commission should in- 
quire into the general condition of labor in 
our principal industries, into the existing re- 
lations between employers and employes in 
those industries, into the various methods 
which have been tried for maintaining mu- 
tually satisfactory relations between employes 
and employers and for avoiding or adjusting 
trade disputes, and into the scope, methods, 
and resources of federal and state bureaus of 
labor and the methods by which they might 
more adequately meet the responsibilities 
which, through the work of the commission 
above recommended, would be more clearly 
brought to light and defined.” 


WOOD-WORKING SAFEGUARDS. 


Two books have now appeared in the series 
that the Aetna Life Insurance Company is 
publishing on accident prevention. The first 
was entitled Safeguards for the Prevention 
of Industrial Accidents, and was a general dis- 
cussion of machinery guards. The second 
takes up in detail a special field, wood-work- 
ing, and its descriptions and illustrations of 
apparatus will be of direct practical value 
to the managers of establishments using wood 
in any form. The first chapter in. the book, 
however, goes into essentials that deserve a 
reading generally. 

In this chapter the author says: “It is im- 
possible to prevent all accidents, or even the 
greater number, by merely installing safety 
guards. Carefulness alone can avoid the great 
majority, and this can be secured only by 
proper organization and discipline, together 
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with cordial co-operation on the part of both 
foremen and workmen.” ‘The importance of 
the foreman as an essential factor in the pre- 
vention of accidents is brought out, and the 
writer urges that great care be exercised in 
the selection of foremen on this account. 
Under the caption, Co-operation of Work- 
men, the author says: “Each workman should 
be made to feel that he is a safety inspector, 
charged with the duty of seeing that every- 
thing is as safe as possible, and that sugges- 
tions coming from him on anything of a dan- 
gerous nature will be welcomed.” Having 
the workmen serve on safety inspection com- 
mittees, whose personnel is changed from 
time to time, is a good plan. 

There is reinforcement of the child labor 
campaign in the stand taken by this insur- 
ance expert that, as an essential to safety 
in a plant, no person too young to operate 
machinery be employed. _ It is suggested that 
“where there are no legal restrictions regard- 
ing the employment of minors, care should 
certainly be taken not to employ any one 
under fourteen years of age, and no person 
under sixteen years of age should be allowed 
to operate any power machinery.” The writer 
also urges ample space, good light, good venti- 
lation, and cleanliness in the plant. All of 
these things, he says, contribute very directly 
to safety, and where they are neglected they 
constitute a factor which adds very materially 
to the danger of the plant. 

This book, as well as its predecessor, is 
written by David Van Schaack, director of 
the Bureau of Inspection and Accident Pre- 
vention of the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The third book in the series will deal 
with safety in the manufacture of engines, 
machinery, machine tools, boilers, and metal 
goods of all descriptions. 


THE HATTER’S CASE DECISION 


The reversal last spring by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, 2d District, 
of the decision of the District Court for Con- 
necticut, imposing a fine of $232,240 on the 
United Hatters of America for the boycott 
established by their officials against Loewe 
and Company of Danbury, has been followed 
by a new trial before the federal Supreme 
Court. The ground for the reversal last 
spring was that the rank and file of the union 
membership could not be held financially re- 
sponsible for the acts of their officials. 
Loewe and Company brought application to 
the Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari 
to determine who were the responsible parties. 
On January 15, the Supreme Court denied 
the application for this writ, thus in effect 
reaffirming the decision of the lower court 
and setting a precedent for the determination 
of liability in boycott cases. If the principle 
established in this case is to hold good in 
others, it will be ineffectual to impose large 
fines on union officials for declaring boycotts, 
in so far as power to collect the fines from 
union treasuries goes. 
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SOCIAL AGENCIES 


HOW NEW YORK CITY REGISTERS ITS CHILDREN 


HOWARD W. NUDD 
BUREAU OF SOCIAL RESEARCH, NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


New York, like any great city with a shift- 
ing population, is confronted with a prob- 
lem of Herculean proportions in the enforce- 
ment of its compulsory education and child 
labor laws. These laws affect 1,200,000 chil- 
dren. The schools alone have reported in one 
year over 580,000 changes in the school popu- 
lation due to new admissions, transfers, and 
discharges. 

The first requisite in the enforcement of 
these laws is an accurate record of children 
that can be used at all times for purposes of 
identification. In small cities and towns and 
in rural communities, where the population is 
comparatively static, an annual or biennial 
school census may suffice, but in the larger 
cities information so gathered soon loses its 
value unless constantly amended and brought 
up to date. The problem of locating children 
consequently becomes more difficult as the 
population increases in size, complexity, and 
mobility. 

During the last two years, the state of New 
York has made an effort to solve this prob- 
lem by establishing in each city of the first 
class—New York, Buffalo, and Rochester—a 
permanent census board, authorized to main- 
tain by frequent enumerations a continuous 
registration of children between four and 
eighteen years of age. The school census law 
of 1908 provided for an initial census in all 
cities of the first class, to be made in October, 
1909, and amended from day to day there- 
after. Each permanent census board thus 
established consists of the mayor, the city 
“superintendent of schools, and the city police 
commissioner, They are independent of the 
public school system and school funds and 
are supported by municipal appropriations. 
The initial house to house canvass was made 
by the police. ; 

The permanent census board of New York 
city began work on January I, 1910, under the 
direction of its present secretary, George H. 
Chatfield. In the two years of its existence, 
during which the entire city has been covered 
for the first time, the board has reported to 
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the compulsory education department the fol- 


lowing children as illegally absent from 
school for the reasons specified: 
Illegally detained by parents or others 6315 
Truants against parents’ wishes...... 1087 
Boys (14-16 years old) employed 
without employment certificates.... 39041 
Girls (14-16 years old) employed 
without employment certificates.... 2903 
Graduated and left school without 
enipl Ovimentmcenticate Siem eee 1384 


Working boys not in evening school 4515 


Wackwo meevidencemo ted le eee 289 
amarante, OE, @acelliel soacoosooess 1973 
TPOVIET EY? Saxtt.tete care greene Rely cee oe aera 102 

ARO talliacy. steerer cin ecto tereetc ones soe rerake 22509 


The following cases were referred for veri- 


fication to the compulsory education depart- 


ment: 

Physically ilSie cr tteses ceiieraonne ene 3724 

instructedmateioinem-aieiee eer e re 603 
MRotalee atin sett meaner tce i ae 4327 


In addition, children were found to be 
suffering from mental and physical disorders 
as specified below, and were reported to the 
proper educational and health authorities: 


Mentally" tliat neater sere III7 
Deatas tne cderereme on eee 314 
Blinds Sain ton arse ee Ne Oe 228 
Grippledvass haces keane een 969 
huberculatatus tiene, oma 810 
Having contagious diseases ......... 61 
Having infantile paralysis-:......... 192 

Rotalivatias we seey. saeiee cctente Pee 3601 


Further cases were brought to the atten- 
tion of charitable societies as follows: 


Families where’children were appar- 
ently neglected or lacked proper 


RAR ~ Jagucossadasconnweuce 302 
Families of deserted children........ 280 
Motaltertass tet ooes tier ea leans 582 


Careful record of these 30,000 odd cases is 
kept, both as to the departments to which they 
are referred and the disposition. by those de- 
partments, but the permanent census board 
assumes no responsibility further than report- 
ing the facts to the proper. authorities. 
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Nevertheless, Elizabeth Farrell, inspector of 
ungraded classes in the New York public 
schools, to whom the cases of feeble-minded 
and backward children have been reported, 
states that practically none of the 1200 cases 
brought to her attention would have been 
reached in any other way. At least 85 per 
cent of these children are now placed under 
proper care in public and private institutions. 
These results are especially gratifying because 
under the law parents can not be compelled to 
send such children to school and in most of 
these cases parents have failed to provide for 
their children through lack of knowledge of 
the means at hand for dealing with them. 
Through its block summaries of child pop- 
ulation, the board can assist greatly in solving 
such problems as locating school buildings, 
playgrounds, recreation centers, school farm 
gardens, libraries, etc., where the prime con- 
sideration is the number of children to be 
affected and the proper location of new facil- 
ities. It will continuously be able to show 
changes in population and forecast prospec- 
tive as well as immediate needs, ; 
A practical illustration of the value of reg- 
istration for such purposes was given in June, 
I9gII, when the permanent census board re- 
ported to the Board of Estimate on the need 
of twenty-five school buildings and twelve 
sites requested by the Board of Education, 
to cost $9,067,910. Maps were prepared, 
showing the child population of each city 
block and the location of all the schools in 
the areas affected. By comparing the popu- 
lation of these areas with the existing school 
accommodations, the actual needs were de- 
termined with a reasonable degree of accu- 
racy. In Brooklyn, for example, where it was 
proposed to replace Public School 95 by a 


new building to hold 1300 children, the census ~ 


showed only 365 children living in the neigh- 
borhood, and little likelihood of immediate 
growth in population. It was therefore con- 
sidered inadvisable to make an investment 
that would not be utilized for a long time, 
while other crowded sections were without 
necessary accommodations. In the Bronx, on 
the other hand, a section was found containing 
5200 children without school accommodations. 
Although two schools of normal size were 
necessary for this district, the Board of -Ed- 
ucation had asked for only one, and had not 
located it at the center of population. The 
census board recommended an _ additional 
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school building and suggested more central, 
locations for each. 

In other cases too, it was found that sites 
for new schools were not well chosen. There 
was danger that some might fail to become 
neighborhood centers and that others might 
destroy the neighborhood characteristics of 
the schools from which they would be partly 
recruited. By placing these schools as nearly 
as possible in the centers of the population. 
they were intended to serve most of these 
difficulties were eliminated. 

After all the necessary factors were taken 
into consideration, including $400,000 for the 
additional building in the Bronx, $6,844,620, 
or $2,123,290 less than the amount requested 
by the Board of Education, was found to be 
sufficient. This result was reached not by re- 
fusing funds for actual needs, but by locating. 
the necessary buildings in such a way that 
they would meet community needs much bet- 
ter than on the sites first proposed. 

The cost of conducting the permanent 
school census for two years, including the 
salaries of police enumerators, which have 
actually been paid through the police depart- 
ment, has been about $217,000. 

Despite these achievements, however, the 
permanent census board is not rendering as 
efficient service as it should. For example, 
it has consumed two years in taking the in- 
itial census. This is due partly to difficulties. 
naturally involved in developing a new organ- 
ization, partly to a lack of well-directed co- 
operation between the board and other agen- 
cies connected with or contributing informa- 
tion to it, and partly to defects in the law 
itself. 

As a permanent school census is a new 
thing in this country, and as there were prac- 
tically no precedents to follow, it was neces- 
sary to formulate a tentative plan and to 
modify it from time to time as certain 
methods were found to be unsatisfactory. 
Consequently, while many defects in the de- 
tails of administration have been eliminated, 
there is room for improvement in the records, 
especially in the accuracy of the data ob- 
tained. The difficulty of devising a satisfac- 
tory system of records that will allow for 
continual changes in registration is obvious. 
They can only be perfected by being tried 
out in practice. 

There is also need for adopting a uniform 
system of reports by the board and other 
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agencies contributing information to it. An 
improvement would be made, for example, in 
the present method of reporting the issuance 
of employment certificates, if the Department 
of Health would issue an employment certi- 
ficate of such size that a duplicate carbon 
‘copy, made at the time of the original copy, 
could be sent to the permanent census board 
for filing, without transcribing, along with the 
individual census cards. 

If this policy were pursued by all other 
agencies dealing with children, such as the 
department of compulsory education, medical 
inspection of schools, the juvenile courts, the 
child welfare agencies, etc, the permanent 
census board would, without great additional 
labor, become a elearing house for much im- 
portant information concerning children. 
There is no good reason, for example, why 
the Department of Health should not be re- 
quired to assist in amending the census by 
teporting births and deaths recorded in its 
vital statistics. This need for greater co- 
operation is illustrated by the fact that many 
of the cases of non-attendance were not in- 
vestigated by the compulsory education de- 
partment until nearly a year after they had 
been reported by the permanent census board. 

One of the defects in the present law is 
the method prescribed for amending the cen- 
sus, which has been borrowed from Europe 
and is based on foreign customs. It requires 
parents and guardians to report certain in- 
formation from time to time to the police 
station house in the precinct in which they 
reside. The uselessness of such a regulation 
in this country is shown by the fact that up 
to date less than 300 parents have reported the 
facts required by law, while the schools alone 
have reported in one year over 580,000 
changes. Nor can the law be made to work 
satisfactorily by placing the responsibility for 
reporting changes in residence upon the own- 
ers or janitors of buildings. The only prac- 
tical method is the one at present used by the 
board, namely, a periodical house to house 
canvass by the census enumerators. In sec- 
tions of the city where the population is con- 
tinually shifting the enumeration is to be 
taken perhaps once a month, while in sections 
where the population is more static it is to be 
taken only once or twice a year. The neces- 
sary extension of the present plan means an 
increase in cost for more enumerators. But 
it is the only way in which accuracy can be 
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secured and the whole expenditure for the 
work made an asset rather than a waste. 

Another desirable change is to organize the 
permanent census board independently of the 
police department. While the policemen have, 
on the whole, proved satisfactory enumera- 
tors, there are a number of reasons why it 
will be better to employ men especially for 
this work. A serious objection to the use of 
the police is that they feel a divided loyalty 
in their responsibility to the police commis- 
sioner and the director of the census. For 
efficiency, the enumerators should be abso- 
lutely responsible and subordinate to the di- 
rector of the census. The feeling that they 
are primarily policemen and _ secondarily 
enumerators tends to prevent the close atten- 
tion to duty likely to characterize a body of 
men especially employed and specially fitted 
for the task. Moreover, the police commis- 
sioners have not hesitated in the past to 
withdraw policemen from the census work 
when a new policy of the police department 
required additional patrol men, In July, ro11, 
for example, when the three-platoon system 
was inaugurated, the force of enumerators 
was cut down from fifty-six to ten. Such 
tincertainty, both in the period of service and 
the number of enumerators assigned, makes it 
extremely difficult for the board to plan for 
the future. The efficiency of the work is 
therefore diminished, especially in amending 
the census, since a permanent force alone can 
become familiar with the local districts and 
thus through experience specially fitted to 
meet the difficulties that arise. 

If the board had its own enumerators, there 
would be no reason why the police commis- 
sioner should continue to be a member. His 
appointment was intended to facilitate the in- 
troduction of the European system of police 
registration. But as this plan has proved un- 
satisfactory for the reasons above stated, it 
would be preferable to have the commissioner 
of health act in his place, or some other pub- 
lic or private official whose work is more in- 
timately connected with that of the perma- 
nent census board. It might even be advis- 
able to enlarge the board, and to appoint one 
or two additional members, whose influence 
would bring about harmony and co-operation 
with social and educational agencies required 
to contribute information for the registration 
of children. 

Looking far into the future, however, the 
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greatest improvements will be brought about 
only as changes are made in the compulsory 
education, child labor, and school census laws, 
which will centralize in one agency the duties 
of taking the school census, enforcing school 
attendance, and issuing employment certi- 
ficates, since these three functions are all steps 
in the process of locating children who ought 
to be in school and keeping them there until 
they are legally discharged. 

To conclude, the permanent school regis- 
tration in New York city has demonstrated 
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its usefulness, both from the economic and 
social point of view. The real problem is 
how to increase its usefulness. Since it 
maintains a reasonably accurate record of all 
the children in the city, it should, through 
its alphabetical, age, and geographical files, 
and its summary of child population by city 
blocks according to age, sex, school-grade or 
occupation, and nationality, eventually become 
a veritable directory and clearing house for 
information concerning children and a po- 
tent agency for the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory education and child labor laws. 


CHILD LABOR AND EDUCATION 


OWEN R. ‘LOVEJOY 
SECRETARY NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


In harmony with the policy of the National 
Child Labor Committee to give special em- 
phasis to some one phase of the subject each 
year, the cighth annual conference just held 
at Louisville, Ky., was given over to Child 
Labor and Education. A number of promi- 
nent educators were invited from various 
parts of the country.’ 

It was the idea of the committee to refrain 
from any general criticism on the educational 
methods now in vogue in America, permitting 
such criticism to come from educators. At 
the same time it was deemed important that 
it should be called to the attention of educa- 
tors throughout the country that a solution 
of the child labor problem is impossible 
without substantial reformation and improve- 
ment of school methods and curricula. The 
frankness and optimism with which educa- 
tors treated the subject was stimulating. No 
attempt was made to disguise the fact that 
educational methods appropriate 100 years ago 
are no longer fitted to the needs of our civ- 
ilization. At the same time, the quiet revolu- 
tion with which public and private schools 
throughout the country are lopping off obso- 
lete customs and incorporating new branches 
of work give evidence that the schools are 
not Lelind in the new view of social re- 
sponsibility. 

At the first meeting Superintendent Hol- 
land of the Louisville schools stated: 


7These inclided the 


United States commis- 
sioner of education, P,P. Claxton; Superintendent 
Pearse of Milwaukee, who jis also president of the 
National Education Association; William IL 
Elson, formerly superintendent of the Cleveland, 
0., schools; Prof. John A. Ryan of St. Paul, Minn. ? 
Joseph I). Kegleston, state superintendent of can. 
eation. Virginia: Prof. W.-H. Ifand. state hich 


Blo! DO 3 of South Carolina: Dr. Helen 'T 
oolley_ of Cincinnati: and Prof. John M. Gille 3 
of the North Dakota State University. be 


American educators are awakening to the 
needs of factory boys and girls; such con- 
tinuation schools for working children be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years should be 
established in every city, and the children 
should be required to attend from four to 
eight hours a week. To strengthen the foun- 
dations of our democracy, the working class 
must be reinforced by workers better trained 
than their fathers, intelligent, possessed of 
industrial skill, and not lacking in steadiness 
or sobriety. The old American school sys- 
tem is inadequate for present needs and must 
give way to a more modern one. We per- 
mit the exploitation of children even before 
adolescence in Southern mills, although we 
would deal summarily with anyone caught 
beating a child in the street; yet the results 
of the former treatment are worse. We must 
arrange a campaign of education in behalf 
of Southern working children, so that they 
may have an industrial opportunity such as 
is granted to the children of Germany. 


Dr. Adler declared that while the needs of 
Southern children are great, nevertheless the 
problem of child labor is national in its 
scope, for it is an evil that pervades all 
parts of our country. 

The importance of finding profitable occu- 
pations for children, of making it possible 
for them to “work instead of being worked,” 
was almost unanimously urged. Superintend- 
ent Pearse said: 


Children need training in hand work so as 
to develop resourcefulness. Girls should ac- 
quire the varied elementary household arts. 
When parents realize t:at the school meets 
the real needs of their children, then we shall 
keep in the schools all that class of children 
now anxious to get away as soon as the law 
allows. Children who complete the element- 
ary schools must be given the opportunity for 
vocational education. Proper child labor un- 
der the guidance of wise narents is good for 
children, but this is so rarely found that we 
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have been obliged to pass laws for the pro- 
tection of children from exploitation by both 
parents and employers. Therefore the school 
must teach children how to work under 
proper conditions, as a part of a sound and 
rounded education. 


The fact that our schools do not at present 
afford such opportunity as children need to 
introduce them intelligently into industry was 
emphasized by Edith Campbell, director of 
the Schmidlapp Bureau for Working Women 
and Girls in Cincinnati, who said after study 
of many cases that our high schools and even 
our eight-grade schools, have little or no 
economic value today. .She complained that 
our educational system is wrong from its 
foundation, that college women in industry 
receive smaller wages than many buyers in 
department stores who never graduated from 
a high school. She did concede that the 
schools offer some material advantage as a 
result of the educational qualification for 
labor which a number of states now require, 
and urged that our schools should face the 
fact that numbers of children go out today 
into automatic work without any real prep- 
aration for life. Alice P. Barrows, director 
of the Vocational Guidance Survey, New 
York city, confirmed the opinion of Miss 
Campbell and urged that there is great dan- 
ger that vocational guidance ‘may try to 
guide children in vocations. Guidance and 
information are two different things.’ She 
argued that we cannot now give even infor- 
we are ignorant of condi- 
tions, and urged that children are now being 
exploited more subtly than ever before, be- 
cause fourteen years is the age of most cruc- 
ial mental development, whereas the chief in- 
jury of labor to the ten-year-old child is the 
physical harm. As examples of imminent dan- 
ger in vocational guidance she mentioned: the 
formation of employment bureaus which are 
in danger of degenerating into school agencies 
to find jobs for children; bureaus for giving 
advice about occupations; bulletins about oc- 
cupations which may tend to turn the at- 
tention of children toward industry before 
the proper time; encouragement of short cuts 
in industrial education; and failure to recog- 
nize that vocational guidance is reaching 
down into the regular school as well as for- 
ward into regular training. She contended, 
however, that the possibilities of vocational 
guidance are far greater than its dangers, 
that it promises to correct the maladjustment 
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between the school and present social condi- 
tions by giving those in school a knowledge of 
conditions in which children work and live. 
Vocational guidance is serving its chief func- 
tion, she thinks, by determining that educa- 
tional forces instead of industrial forces shall 
care for the children; by bringing both mental 
and physical considerations to bear in extend- 
ing the compulsory school age; and by pro- 
viding that the school, through vocational 
guidance, shall be the arbiter between children 
and industry. 

The value of this suggestion was em- 
phasized by the report of Helen T. Woolley, 
director of a five-year study of Cincinnati 
working children, who referred to Ohio’s 
new certificate laws and continuation schools 
for working children as affording a channel 
through which data concerning working chil- 
dren can be gathered. A comparative study 
extending over five years is being made of a 
large group of children in industry and an- 
other of the same age in school. It is be- 
lieved that the result of this study will have 
a tremendous bearing upon the problem of 
vocational guidance by furnishing informa- 
tion not yet available as to the advantages 
and disadvantages of different employments 
for children. The writer expressed his be- 
lief that the chief value of vocational guid- 
ance and industrial training in our schools 
will be a by-product, 7 e., that such vital 
elements will so enrich the school curriculum 
that children will want to stay in school in- 
stead of wanting to get out. He urged that 
the wide-spread criticism upon the school 
is unfair and that even if children were train- 
ed for vocations it would not follow that all 
children could be profitably employed. On 
the other hand probably 75 per cent of the 
occupations for children in any industrial 
community are unfit for children under any 
condition. The industries need training quite 
as much as the children, and if the American 
school system can so adapt its activities as 
to win the loyal support of parents and chil- 
dren and thus add approximately two years 
to the average school life it will have ren- 
dered the highest possible service, not only in 
the education of children, but in the elimi- 
nation of this subnormal element from our 
industrial currency. A leading educator back- 
ed up this opinion by urging that society is 
to blame for present conditions and must 
eliminate, through better wages, and proper 
maintenance of the home from state aid, if 
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‘mecessary, many of the causes now responsible 
for children leaving school and going to 
work, 

There was no difference of opinion as to the 
inhumanity of evening schools for working 
children. To’ force upon a child with in- 
adequate education two hours of school, at the 
close of a twelve- or ten- or even eight-hour 
-work-day, was branded as brutality unworthy 
our civilization. 

Federal Aid to Education was the topic of 
the annual address of the chairman, Dr. 
Felix Adler, and was discussed also by Dr. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, vice-chairman of 
the committee. Dr. Adler said in part: 


If it is the object of our nation to build 
ap American civilization, then it is its con- 
cern to educate and train every child. There 
4s nothing so educative as the responsibility 
of each state to educate its own children; 
thence it is wise for the states to be charged 
with this duty. But if any state is incapable 
of performing this duty, then the nation must 
aid it. The United States census of 1910 
shows that there are more than six million 
illiterate persons in our country. We cannot 
expect the South unaided to fulfill this duty 
of education, because of its heavy burdens 
and lack of means. We must spend more 
than ever before for education, so as to give 
the children the benefit of special training, 
such as industrial and agricultural education. 
‘Can we not love our schools as Germany 
oves its army and navy, by supporting them 
with hundreds of millions of dollars? 


Dr. Lindsay pointed to the fact that our 
-public school system in America is not equally 
distributed to those who need it, because while 
the larger part of the funds is raised through 
local taxation the system militates against the 
interest of the child in the poorer section. 
In the United States only about 3 per cent 
of school funds is from state sources, in 
England more than 62 per cent. He urged 
that the federal government should do its 
share toward the support of the common 
school and that its share is ten times greater 
than the amount now contributed, and said: 


The constitution of the United States pro- 
wides specifically for the common welfare, 
_and as education is certainly for the common 
welfare there should be established in this 
country a national board of education, hav- 
ing administrative control of the funds pro- 
vided for the schools, and which would stim- 
ulate the progress of education in this coun- 
try as no other one agency could possibly do. 


In line with this suggestion for more aid 


to education, Prof. W. H. Hand, high school. 
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inspector of South Carolina, presented tables 
of illiteracy taken from official sources which 
showed that over 300,700 native white males 
of voting age in the Southern states are il- 
literate. This is 12.2 per cent of the total 
number. As to the need for compulsory edu- 
cation in the South he said: 


The South could once boast of an aristoc- 
racy capable, broad-minded, and highly train- 
ed—in the language of Henry W. Grady, 
“almost feudal in its grandeur.” The condi- 
tions conducive to such a society have been 
swept away, and the South today is pre-emi- 
nently the land where training and fitness of 
the masses are indispensable. 


He called attention to the fact that although 
the ablest and safest leaders of the South 
have been tireless in their efforts for the 
past twenty years to get the children into 
schools, more than 25 per cent of the native 
white children between the ages of ten and 
fourteen are in no school at all. 

He declared that the poor child is the very 
one who most: needs the aid of the state 
to bring him into possession of his own. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, urged part-time 
compulsory schooling for all minors above 
sixteen years, and one of the speakers said 
that in his view the public school should be 
so adapted to public needs that it would re- 
lease its hold on the American citizen only 
when the undertaker gets him. He suggested 
as an important measure that evening schools 
for minors between seventeen and twenty-one 
years should be provided, to give them train- 
ing at least in civics and hygiene, two or 
three evenings a weeks. 

One of the most important topics of dis- 
cussion was the need for minimum. wage 
boards, Dr. John A. Ryan, of St. Paul, 
Minn., said that although in his judgment 
there would soon be a universal eight-hour 
work-day for women, and a sixteen-year age 
limit for the employment of children, 


the raising of wages is a more difficult prob- 
lem, ‘as no beginning has been made. Legis- 
lation is the one remedy. The state should 
provide boards to fix minimum wages, as in 
Australia, for men, women, and children. 


He declared that there was nothing unrea- 


sonable in the demand, and his suggestions - 


were reinforced by Mrs. Kelley and Mrs. 
Trumbull. 

Mrs. Trumbull, secretary of the Child 
Labor Commission of Oregon, said: 
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The next reform in Oregon will be the estab- 
lishment of minimum wage boards, by means 
“of the initiative, if the legislature does not 
provide them. 


She protested against the segregation of 
children into separate classes, in any devel- 
opment of practical training in schools, as 
tending toward class distinction. 

Although the program was so largely dee 
voted to a discussion of the educational phase 
of the child labor problem, no session passed 
without specific references to the evils of 
child labor in various industries. The abuse 
of child labor at night in glass factories; the 
employment of little children in fruit, vege- 
table, and sea-food canneries in the eastern 
and gulf coast states; the problems of the 
night messenger service, and the regulation 
of street trades were given due considera- 
tion. Reference was also made to the rapid 
growth of tenement manufacturing industries, 
and the impossibility of safeguarding the 
health or education of children so long as 
they can be exploited under their parents’ 
direction at home. The opinion was express- 
ed by a number of factory inspectors that the 
national committee and its allies have been 
over-critical of officials and more sympathetic 
co-operation was urged. The attention of 
these officials was called to the fact that in 
every legislative campaign the national com- 
mittee has emphasized the importance of in- 
creased appropriations, and has _ protested 
against having laws put on the statute books 
without providing the officials with adequate 
means for their enforcement. 

In an address on the Social Cost of Child 
Labor John P. Frey, editor of the Molders’ 
Journal, of Cincinnati, complained of the lack 
of statistics in this country to show such 
cost. He warned the people of this country 
against a repetition of that economic error 
seen in Great Britain—the continuance of suc- 
ceeding generations in certain factory indus- 
tries. He expressed the opinion that 


were it not for such organizations as the 
National Child Labor Committee, and the in- 
fluence and force of organized labor to pro- 
tect children, we should doubtless find our- 
selves in worse condition than that England 
has experienced. 


Referring to the attitude of certain sections 
of the country, he read a document published 
in 1898 from one of the states which has been 
attempting since then to improve its child 
labor laws, but was at that time apparently 
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more eager to promote it; industries. The 


circular read: 

No strikes; no laws regulating the hours of 
employment and the age of employes; cheap: 
labor; and the home of the cotton plant. 

On the principle of first aid to the injured’ 
Congressman Andrew J. Peters appealed for 
the passage of the Children’s Bureau Bill then: 
pending in Congress and argued that such a. 
bureau should collect those facts which have 
a bearing upon the health, efficiency, and 
character of the future citizens and rulers of 
the country. Resolutions favoring the bill,. 
which was passed by the Senate two days- 
later,) were adopted at a crowded mass meet- 
ing, 

The closing address of the conference was- 
delivered by United States Commissioner of 
Education P. P. Claxton, who expressed the 
heartiest sympathy with efforts to relieve 
children from grinding labor. Approaching: 
the subject from the educator’s point of view, 
he urged practical steps in the revision of the 
school curriculum which should both enrich 
and lengthen the period of education. He 
argued that if some plan could be devised by 
which, without exploitation, children might 
contribute to the material welfare of the fam- 
ily at the same time that they were being 
industrially educated, both their lives and the 
interests of the community would be enrich- 
ed. As a specific suggestion he proposed the 
scheme of agricultural education in mill vil- 
lages, which should continue through the year, 
giving especial attention to the raising of 
garden stuffs during the summer months un- 
der the immediate supervision of the public 
school teacher. He urged that the policy of 
mill agents who go through the rural com- 
munities and mountain homes offering cash 
wages to those who, while living in simple 
comfort on the mountain sides, probably never 
had $50 in their lives, was a powerful incen- 
tive. After these families reach the mill vil- 
lages they soon awaken to the fact that 
rent, grocery bills, increasec cost for clothing,. 
and other items of expense more than offset 
the difference in wages and lay upon them an 
ever-increasing burden of poverty. It is not 
unnatural therefore that these families in 
desperation are eager to exploit their little 
ones to save the family from disintegration. 
He stated his belief that a solution of this 
problem in most cotton mill towns could be- 
found by putting into the schools teachers- 

18ee Tun Survey for last week, page 1723. 
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who know city and town agriculture; who 
know how to cultivate soil in the best way; 
who know how to inspire confidence; and who 
work as fathers would work with their own 
children and make the out-door garden life 
a part of the educational scheme. Dr. Clax- 
ton was able to mention two or three places 
in which something of this kind is being tried 
out, and although he acknowledged that the 
plan would probably not work in metropoli- 
tan centers like New York, the principle might 
be in some way applied as a relief of the 
home-working and street-trading abuses that 
prevail in large cities. 

The national conference passed resolutions 
endorsing the proposed uniform child labor 
law recently adopted by the commissioners of 
the American Bar Association, and expressed 
appreciation of the cordial hospitality accord- 
ed by Louisville, and the addresses given by 
Ex-Governor Wilson, the lieutenant-governor, 
and Lafon Allen, chairman of the Kentucky 
Child Labor Association, who said of the 
effect of the meeting on the people of Ken- 
tucky : 
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Whatever good seed is sowed in our ground 
comes up, enjoys the light, and gets to ripe- 
ness in due time, and so you have planted 
good fruit and may be sure you have not 
wasted your visit. 


The writer presented asummarized report 
of the work of the committee during the 
past year, showing, as one item of progress, 

better laws passed in thirtystates in I9QII. 

The conference was closed by a brief address 
from the national chairman, Dr. Felix Adler, 
who referred to European criticisms upon our 
American democracy and especially upon its 
failure properly to educate its people and said 
in closing the meeting: 


We do not feel that they are right. We do 
not feel that democracy has failed. We 
know we are going to do better, but we want 
your help. We want you to feel how serious 
the problem is and hope that we have left 
some stimulating influence with you. Our work 
concerns not only the children and the future, 
but concerns the good name, the honor, the 
fair fame, the decent reputation of the coun- 
try to which we belong and to which we are 
devoted. 


AID FOR JEWISH WOMEN IN AMERICA 


A Russian girl of thirteen, who had been in 
America a year and a half, accidentally drop- 
ped her baby sister and thought it was killed. 
The shock to her nerves was quickly followed 
by violent insanity. Her father, employed in 
a large packing-house where he earned from 
twelve to fifteen dollars a week, and who had 
a wife and six children dependent upon him, 
was unable to maintain his daughter in a 
private sanitarium. The doctors certified that 
the girl went insane from causes in existence 
prior to her landing. This meant deportation. 
In Russia there was no one to look after her 
except an old grandfather. But Russian law 
would send the child back to the community 
where she was born, and the grandfather lived 
in another town. Would it have been just or 
humane to send her back? Who was to an- 
swer that question? 

During the past three years the Council of 
Jewish Women, through its Committee on 
Immigrant Aid, has given help and advice 
to 36,933 girls, according to a recent report of 
the committee. Twenty-nine thousand of 
these were aided at the ports; the others after 
landing, many of them in inland cities. Be- 
fore the immigrant girl leaves Europe, at 


Hamburg, Bremen, Berlin, Libau, Antwerp, 
Brussels, London, Southampton, Liverpool, or 
Havre, where nearly all American-bound 
Jewish women take ship, she is given a. leaflet 
printed in Yiddish, English, and German. Re- 
cently Jewish immigrants have been sailing 
from Italian ports, and efforts are now being 
made to secure at these places connections 
similar to those established at the ports named. 
This leaflet explains that wherever the trav- 
eller lands in this country she will find a 
woman to greet her and to give her friendly 
help and information. On the leaflet is a 
warning against strangers who volunteer as- 
sistance. With the permission of the United 
States government, the Council of Jewish 
Women copies from the manifest sheets the 
name and destination of each incoming Jewish 
girl between fourteen and thirty-five years of 
age travelling alone. This information is 
sent to correspondents in 300 cities, who visit 
these girls to learn their surroundings, to offer 
help towards Americanization, and to inter- 
pret, little by little, institutions like the public 
school and the social settlement. At the four 
Port Cities each case of detention or exclu- 
sion is investigated, and if, in the opinion of 
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the agent, the exclusion is unwarranted, data 
are prepared from which an appeal may be 
made either by the council itself, or, as in 
New York, through the Hebrew Sheltering 
and Immigrant Aid Society. Lae 

Throughout this plan of work the general 
aim is that of first help to the immigrant: wel- 
coming the immigrant girl, seeing that she has 
reached the home to which she is bound, 
guarding her against wrong, assisting her to 
secure work, providing her with wholesome 
amusement, placing her in touch with Amer- 
icanizing agencies, etc. To do this the coun- 
‘cil has created a chain of connections begin- 
ning in the foreign ports from which the girl 
comes, extending through ports of entry here, 
and ending in communities where final abode 
is taken up—a lengthening chain already 
numbering over 300 cities as links. 

It is in just such cases as that of the Rus- 
sian girl who dropped her sister and went in- 
sane that machinery of this kind finds its op- 
portunity for service. This particular case 
involved correspondence lasting eight months 
and totalling sixty letters, six telegrams, and 
forty telephone calls. 

These are some of the facts made known 
at the recent Triennial Conference of the 
Council of Jewish Women in Philadelphia. 
Interesting also was the report of the Com- 
mittee on Purity of the Press, which seeks 
to put a stop to the publication of indecent, 
sensational, and otherwise objectionable news; 
to suppress offensive advertisements; to pre- 
vent use by newspapers of names and pictures 
of juvenile delinquents; to improve the comic 
supplement. Thirty-one cities actively at 
work reported progress. An educational cam- 
paign outlined will include an investigation to 
determine whether tales of suicide and crime 
in the newspapers have any tendency to excite 
readers to similar conduct. 

Originating in the Congress of Jewish Wo- 
men at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 1893, the 
Council of Jewish Women is now active in 
twenty-four states and in Canada. Ten com- 
mittees carry on its work: the two mentioned, 
and those on Religion, Religious Schools, 
Education, Peace and Arbitration, Reciprocity, 
Council of Jewish Juniors, the Blind, and 
Philanthropy. 

As result of a conference on sex hygiene, 
held in connection with the Philadelphia trien- 
nial, classes in this subject have been organiz- 
ed in Philadelphia and lectures and confer- 
ences arranged in other cities. The Commit- 
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tee on the Blind has made a census of Jewish 
blind in a number of cities. In Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati permanent associations for all the 
blind, Jew and non-Jew, have been established 
through the efforts of the council. This com- 
mittee has prepared a Hand-book for Friend- 
ly Visitors to the Blind, which Lady Campbell 
of the Norwood, England, School for Blind 
has highly praised. The methods pursued are 
as follows: 


(a) Conservation of Eyesight: examina- 
tion of eyes by specialist; ‘treatment, care, 
operation, instruction to mothers and mid- 
wives; special leaflets and talks. 

(b) Economic Position: markets for work; 
trade training; money loaned for business, 

(c) General Health: digestion; torpidity of 
organs; teeth carefully looked after; aid and 
exercise; taken for walks; outings provided. — 

(d) Education: sick children taught at 
home: parents persuaded to place children in 
school-coach; assistance to school and college 
students; post-graduate teaching. 

(e) Mental Tone Raised: concerts given; 
guides furnished; special entertainments for 
children; reading aloud daily papers, stories; 
Tickets for theater, concerts, lectures; Special 
holiday and birthday celebrations; excursions; 
shopping; games. 

(f) General: transfers from almshouse to 
homes; securing legislation; co-operation with 
health boards, schools, institutions, guides. 


The Committee on Philanthropies conducts 
105 agencies in various cities with 1057 vol- 
unteer and fifty-two paid workers. It has ex- 
pended over a quarter of a million dollars in 
three years. Its work, not of an alms-giving 
nature, includes such preventive efforts as 
hospital social service, caring for those dis- 
charged from correctional institutions, clubs 
and recreations, employment agencies, visiting 
housekeepers, juvenile court aid, dances for 
working girls, etc. The Committee on Edu- 
cation “seeks to bring about co-operation be- 
tween public schools and parents. and stimu- 
late the satisfaction of special needs for weak 
and defective children.” It has secured in 
several cities medical inspection of schools, 
school lunch rooms, classes for immigrants 
and immigrant mothers, classes for defec- 
tives, kindergartens, co-operation with the 
public school authorities in establishing in- 
dustrial training and in caring for delinquent 
children, ete. 

Motion pictures of Exodus were given at 
the Philadelphia meeting as an object lesson 
in this method of teaching the Bible. Hope 
was expressed that this plan, already in use 
by the New York section of the Committee 
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on Religious Schools, would be adopted by 
others and extended to non-Jewish children. 
The aim of the Committee on Religion is to 
stimulate the study of Judaism, Jewish history, 
and other matters of Jewish interest; that of 
the Committee on Religious Schools is to 
make its members understand the needs of 
their own children for religious education as 
a basis for a real social service. 

Report was made at Philadelphia on the in- 
vestigation of conditions of 300 patients dis- 
charged from sanatoria, a study which emi- 
nent physicians have pronounced of “material 
value.” “The point which seems to wus to 
‘stand out more clearly than ever,” writes 
Health Commissioner Lederle of New York, 
after studying the results of the investigation, 
“is the need for work among these tubercu- 
losis patients after they have returned to their 
homes.” Of similar opinion is Sadie Ameri- 
can, executive secretary of the council: 


The next step in the care of discharged 
patients is the appointment of social workers 
who shall take up with discharged patients the 
subject of occupation, who shall make it pos- 
sible for them to change their occupations or 
to learn a new trade, who shall convince em- 
ployers of the need and the necessity to pro- 
vide for it, who shall see to it that families 
do not live in such quarters as to sacrifice the 
good that the patient has received, or to sac- 
rifice themselves; in short, who shall see to it 
that the capital invested in health, in money, 
in prevention, shall not all be lost because at 
the critical moment the right help is not there, 
who shall prevent the sliding back into the 
slough of disease and despond of those who 
otherwise might climb to the heights of health 


and become once more useful to themselves 
and to others. 


The Council of Jewish Women states its 
purpose as follows: 


To further united efforts in behalf 
of Judaism by supplying means of study ; 
by an organic union to bring about closer 
relations among Jewish women; to fur- 
nish a medium of interchange of thought and 
a means of communication and of prosecuting 
work of common interest; to further united 
efforts in work of social betterment through 
religion, philanthropy, and education. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


AN UNMET RESPONSIBILITY 
To THE EpiTor: 

May I suggest that the strike of the Law- 
rence textile workers affords an excellent op- 


portunity to would-be social reformers and 
friends of labor in general to make good, so 
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far as possible, their professions? The cause of 
the strike is clear and admits of no dispute. 
Immediately following the passage of the Mass- 
achusetts fifty-four-hour law for women the 
mill owners made preparations to cut the 
wages of all their employes to make up, as they 
alleged, for the loss of labor time imposed by 
law. The question does not arise as to 
whether the employers were just or unjust; 
nor does the other question arise as to 
whether the strike is conducted in such a way 
as to please the conservative-minded. For the 
social reformers of Massachusetts this is no 
time for weighing the ethics of other people’s 
acts; their own ethical responsibility stares 
them in the face. I believe that there can be 
no disputing the statement that those well- 
intentioned persons who, without consulting 
the unorganized mill workers as to its proba- 
ble effect, handed out to them legislation pro- 
viding a shortened working week meant this 
reform to do them no financial damage. When 
the workers, acting through their trade or- 


ganizations, demand shortened hours they 
incorporate in their demands a _ clause 
providing for no diminution of pay 


and they have a well-filled union treasury to 
support their demand. This the trades union- 
ists who stood behind the fifty-four hour bill 
knew; and they and the reformers knew too 
that the majority of the workers to be affect- 
ed by the bill have no such treasury to de- 
pend upon. I therefore put it straight up to 
the prosperous membership of the reform 
bodies of Massachusetts—of the consumers’ 
leagues, the associations for labor legisla- 
tion, and all other philanthropic persons who 
stand for a shortened working week—whether 
they are not bound to make their law really 
effective by giving generous financial support 
to this strike against a cut in wages. They 
cannot shift this direct responsibility, and, if 
any plead poverty, the poverty of the working- 
class comrades of the strikers who are now 
giving beyond—far beyond—their means will 
give them the lie. 


F. S. Bovyp. 
New York. 


SATURDAYS, NOT MONDAYS 
To THE Eprror: 


The holiday calendar is one that is having 
the attention of far-sighted merchants. We 
can all work better if we have the right 
amount of play properly distributed through 
the year. And what is true of employer is 
likewise true of employe. 

But the suggestion that the holiday calendar 
be arbitrarily made over so that holidays shall 
fall on certain days in certain months, without 
regard to the inspiration of historic truth, is 
one that ought to be rejected. 

There is a most commendable humanitarian 
reason underlying the suggestion, viz., that 
having all holidays on Mondays would result 
in two to two and one-half days off when 
holidays occur. But it is more important that 
we shall do nothing to undermine the patriotic 
traditions and impulses of the country, which 
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changing dates around for business reasons is 
very apt to do. True, there is doubt as to 
the historic accuracy of certain holidays. But 
custom has now fixed them in the minds and 
hearts of several generations. Don’t disturb 
these—just because doing so may help busi- 
ness. 

Considering the suggestion in its selfish re- 
spect, no one day of the week could be 
selected, doubtless, that would be acceptable 
to all. What some interests would be glad 
to have others would oppose. 

As Saturday generally has come to mean, 
for the most part, a relatively inefficient half- 
day, why not make all Saturdays in July and 
August full holidays—and let the historic holi- 
days alone? 


Boston, Mass. 


THE SCHOOLMAN’S POINTZOF VIEW 


To THE Eprror: 

The editorial on a new calendar of holi- 
days proposes a change which will confer 
great benefit not only on the laborers in the 
industrial field but on another group, repre- 
sented in schools, colleges, and universities— 
teachers, students, and parents. All the rea- 
sons given for the change apply with even 
greater force when one considers the peculiar 
effects on a student body of the mid-week 
holiday. If the work of the mature laborer 
is affected both on the day before and the 
day after a holiday, how much more is the 
young child, the boy, or the young man in- 
fluenced by the thought of the joy to come 
and by reflection on the joy that is past! A 
mid-week holiday means the loss of approxi- 
mately a week for the student, for his week 
is only five days in length. Furthermore, 
the matter is of especial importance to 
schools, as the school year in America is so 
short. This short year of about thirty-five 
weeks is broken into by holidays in October, 
November, December, and January, by two 
holidays in February, by Good Friday, and 
by Memorial Day in May. 

We celebrate not the birth of our great 
men but their accomplishments. Surely it 
is as appropriate to celebrate the work of 
Lincoln on a Monday as on a Wednesday. 
By all means let us start a campaign for a 
change which will mean such a saving of 
time and energy, and will make really worth 
while these interruptions to the tedium of the 
life of the toiler. 


A. LINCOLN FILENE. 


Vircit PRETTYMAN. 
[Principal Horace Mann School, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York.] 


ON MONDAY HOLIDAYS' 


To THE EDITOR: 3 
The happy chance which has given us so 
many double holidays in recent years has 


1It was at Thanksgiving time that Mr. Wevill 
first brought his plan of a revised holiday cal- 
endar to the attention of THE Survey. The Feb- 
ruary holidays seemed to offer the most appro- 
priate setting for putting it before the public 
for discussion. In the interval Mr. Withington’s 
letter has reached us, quite spontaneously, mak- 
ing a similar suggestion from an entirely different 
quarter. 
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been welcomed by almost everyone. The ad- 
vantages of having our holidays permanently 
fixed on the second day of the week are 
obvious. They were seen by those who de- 
termined that Labor Day—the day dedicated 
to the laboring man—should fall on Monday. 
In England, the place of Labor Day is filled 
by the Bank Holidays, which also fall on 
Monday. 

If every holiday were placed on the second 
day in the week, the employer, as well as 
the employe, would benefit. The working 
week would not be divided into two halves— 
one of expectation and the other of recupera- 
tion: on the contrary, the workman, having 
had all his holiday in one dose, comes back 
to work refreshed by the longer period of - 
rest, to do better work in the shorter week 
that remains. Young men who do not work 
too far from home could get back to their 
families for two days where they could not 
for one; or—in the case of those fortunate 
men who have Saturday afternoons free— 
the two days and a half would prove a 
real vacation. Some could get away into the 
country: all would come back to work re- 
freshed by the real interruption of the daily 
grind. 

If our holidays were made to fall on Mon- 
day, the “sane Fourth’ movement—which 
has received such an impetus of late, because 
Independence Day has been a double holiday 
since 1909—would be strengthened. Instead 
of loafing about the city, throwing cannon- 
crackers at passers-by, our children would 
have a chance to get out into the country— 
to go for a two days’ tramping trip, per- 
haps. Those families of which members have 
been killed or maimed by our terrible method 
of showing frothy “patriotism” that is not 
real love of country should be ready converts 
to this plan. To foster a fieldsome spirit is 
to stop the waste of money, the wreck of 
property, and the loss of life which our 
modern celebration—defying common sense— 
entails. 

Were Thanksgiving Day changed from 
Thursday to Monday, more people would have 
a chance to get home; family ties would be 
strengthened, and the sacred character of the 
day—now forgotten by many who over-em- 
phasize the culinary celebration—could be ob- 
served on the day before, “Thanksgiving Sun- 
day.” This would also be true of Memorial 
Day—another holiday that has its sacred side: 
the churches could recognize this on Sunday, 
while the Monday could be given up entirely 
to the secular activities which so many people 
deplore, saying they change the character of 
the holidays. 

Besides Labor Day and Thanksgiving, we 
have another “movable feast’”—Easter. There 
is no reason why Christmas could not also be 
made movable, for the birth of Christ was 
hypothetically fixed on December 25. It 
could very well be changed to the last Sun- 
day (and Monday) of December; in Eng- 
land December 26 is recognized as a 
holiday: and the fact that our Christmas 
would not coincide with that of the rest of 


the world—until they took the same step we 
had taken—is of no importance: Russia's 
Christmas comes a fortnight after everybody 
else’s, as it is. 

Thanksgiving should then, be changed from 
the last Thursday to the last Monday in No- 
vember: with Memorial Day established on 
the last Monday in May, Washington's Birth- 
day on the third Monday in February. Patriot's 
Day on the last Monday in April, Independ- 
ence Day on the first Monday in July, Labor 
Day as it is now, Columbus Day on the 
second Monday: in October. and a double 
holiday for Christmas at the end of December, 
we should get a series of holidays that would 
prove little vacations to many hard-worked 
and hard-working people. 

Our law-makers may be made to see that 
such an arrangement will bring a great deal 
of good to a great many people. We must 
not be tied to definite. dates like February 22, 
July 4, May 30, or October 12, when we are 
celebrating the spirit of those days—what 
they stand for—rather than the days them- 
selves. Habit is a bad thing when it stands 
in the way of common sense: we Americans 
have little use for the man who does a cer- 
tain thing because he has always done it, 
even in the face of one who comes to show 
him a better way. et us, then, take this 
plan to those in authority. both in church 
and state, and ask them to act in the matter. 

Boston, Mass. Rogvert WITHINGTON. 


JOTTINGS 


LECTURES ON WORK WITH BOYS 


Boys’ Clubs and How to Manage Them, 
and How to Develop and Maintain Leader- 
ship, are the subjects of two lectures to be 
given by John R. Boardman in the interest 
of Scout masters. teachers, and other lead- 
ers of bovs. February 29 and 27, respectively, 
in the auditorium of De Witt Clinton High 
School, Tenth avenue and [ifty-ninth street, 
New York. These are the concluding lec- 
tures in a course of four given Tuesdays 
during February by the Department of Edu- 
cation of New York, in cooperation with the 
New York and Brooklyn Councils of the 
Boy Scouts of America, 


THE FREE CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


The second in a series of monthly confer- 
ences extending from January to April, 
under the auspices of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York, will be held at 
11 o'clock on the morning of February 20 in 
the assembly room of the United Charities 
Building. J. I‘rederic. Nernochan will dis- 
cuss the Wonderful History of the New 
York Free Circulating Library, Annie Car- 
roll Moore, supervisor of work with children 
in the public library, will tell about the Chil- 
dren's Department. and Anna C. Tyler, also 
connected with the public library, will tell a 
story. 


: Nene 
JANUARY (3 ISSUE WANTED 


UNEXPECTED demand _has exhausted 
the files of THE Survey for January 13, 1912. 
Subscribers who do not save their copies for 
binding are urged to return this issue for the 
benefit of new subscribers and of libraries. 
Send it to THE SuRvEY, 105 East 22d street, 
New York. 


ig eee 
The index for Volume 26 (April to Sep- 
tember, 1911) is now ready for mailing. It 
is regularly mailed to libraries only. Copies 
will be sent to other subscribers on request. 
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Lessons in CooKing 
THROUGH 
(PREPARATION OF MEALS 


Beginners easily become experts. experts get lat- 
est methods and ideas in our new home study 
course. 260 graded lessons. illustrated. 12 Parts, 
each containing a week’s menu, suitable for one 
month in the year, with detailed recipes and full 
directions for preparing and serving each meal as 
a whole. 

Food Economy, Nutritive Value, Balznce Diet, Menus for All 

Occasions, Helpful Suggestions, Special Articles, etc. 


Introductory half tuition. 50c a 

50c A Mont month for a year, or in full 

: $5.00 cash in advance. Send 

50c in stamps for first 21 Lessons. Money returned 
if not satisfactory. Sample pages free. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 

519 W. 69th St., Chicago 


PRISON LABOR 


You are interested in this covntry-wide problem. The 
American Prison Association ard tae National Conterence of 
Charities and Correction have t.e subject p.ominently on the 
program for 1912. 

The Review for February, just out, has special articles 
as follows : 


The State Account System of Prison 
Labor, by Henry Wolfer, Warden Minnesota 
State Penitentiary. 
Prison Labor, by Dr. E. Stagg Whitin, General 
Secretary, National Committee on Prison Labor. 
Baltimore’s Prisons, by Joseph N, Ulman 
President Marylaud Pron Association. : 
New York’s State Prisons. (Report of 
Investigating Commission). 
Other special articles on Prison Labor h ed i 
November, December and Januazy euler aes ak te 
_, Lhe Review is published monthly by the National Prisoners” 
Aid Association, O. F, Lewis, 135 East 15th Street, New 
York, editor, 


Dr. Hastings H Hart has written: 


“I had occasion recently to write the history 

of the social wo k during the pzst year, In so 
oing | went through a year's files of ee periodi- 
cals. I found in the Review a char account of 
almost everything that had been accomplished in 
legislation and administration alorg the lines of Prison 
Reform, presented briefly and with disc:imination.”* 


The special features of the March number will be a 
Symposium on Capital Punishment, and the letters 
to The Review of a number of Governors on their plans 
for Prison Keform. 


_ The publication of The Review (16 to 24 pag-s monthly) 
is made possible ouly by nine generous contributors of large 


No salaries. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


sums, 


SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


We trust that the revival of discussion in the press of the pending charter 
of the Rockefeller Foundation means that those who are in charge of the measure 
in Congress are finding the conditions favorable for final action. We see no 
reason for further delay. Over a year ago, in discussing the amendments which 
were then adopted, we expressed the opinion that the charter should be granted.} 
There is no occasion to repeat the arguments against a self-perpetuating board 
cf incorporators, against the possible accumulation of income in the hands of 
trustees, and against the principle of perpetual endowment. All of these prin- 
ciples, which were in the proposed charter in its original form, and which are in 
the charters of many excellent institutions, have been either abandoned outright 
by the amended bill, or so modified as to be free from serious objection. Trustees, 
under the pending bill, are to choose their successors, but the choice in each case 
must be submitted to certain high government officials and university presidents 
and it becomes void if a majority of these outside, independent, and highly qual- 
ified electors disapprove. Income cannot be accumulated or added to the prin- 
cipal but must be currently applied to the purposes for which the corporation is 
created. After fifty years the trustees may distribute the principal of any par- 
ticular endowment, and after one hundred years the trustees must make such 
distribution if directed to do so by the Congress of the United States. 

These amendments are important as precedents and as a formal recognition 
of sound principles of philanthropic endowment and public control. They make 
it easier for the public to know what policies are governing the trustees, and 
they make it easier for the public to interfere if there should be occasion. We 
have no desire, however, to magnify the importance of the changes made in the 
bill, or to fix attention exclusively on the possibilities of abuse of power inherent 
in any institution which has at its command such resources as are suggested by 
the clause limiting the total property of the institution to one hundred million 
dollars. After due attention has been given to the safeguards against abuse it 
is altogether natural and proper to revert to the need for just such foundations 
and to the immense good which they may accomplish. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation is to devote its resources to the acquisition and dissemination of knowl- 
edge; to the prevention of suffering and to the promotion of any or all of the 
elements of human progress. It is to be assumed that this great educational, 
philanthropic, and civilizing institution will be guided with an eye single to these 
great purposes. To refuse legal sanction to such an undertaking would be a 
national blunder. The greater our confidence in the intelligence and in the 
capacity of the democracy the more heartily will we welcome such voluntary 
socializing of wealth. Let the state do its utmost to provide for education and 
the relief of distress, there will still be ample room for all that a hundred <nillion 
dollar endowment can do in fields which are not ready or which never will be 

*THE Survey, January 14, 1911. 
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appropriate for state action. A dozen institutions with equal resources, each 
doing its self-appointed work in co-operation with one another and with less 
amply endowed agencies, could find legitimate place in the forward movement 
of human progress and civilization. They will not kill private initiative or any 
desirable public activity, but will rather promote both. The general effect of 
the large endowments recently created has been to stimulate and encourage the 
efforts of those who are working to the same ends both in public and in 
private. The General Education Board and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
advancement of teaching have enormously strengthened the better tendencies 
in higher education. The Russell Sage Foundation has had a similar effect in 
its sphere. 

To be afraid of large gifts like these would be to confess civic incompetence. 
If in some respects courts and legislatures do not now fully protect the public inter- 
ests and reflect the deliberate public will, this is becoming less and less the case. If 
we cannot count confidently on the ultimate integrity and good faith of our judges 
and lawmakers, then there may be some excuse for stubbornly opposing the crea- 
tion of great institutions of learning and of social reform; for such institutions 
cannot be carried on without great financial resources ; and the possession of great 
resources implies always the possibility of turning them against the public interest. 
But if we do have full confidence in our political institutions, in our power to 
inflict condign punishment on faithless officials, in our ability to modify by peace- 
ful and lawful means the customs which we have inherited as new needs and 
conditions arise, in the ultimate soundness and efficacy of the government to 
which we have entrusted the protection of the public interests, then we may look 
with appreciation and equanimity on the planting of new institutions which are 
avowedly consecrated to education, philanthropy, and social reform. Such in- 
stitutions are needed now and they will be needed to-morrow. Recognizing that 
they may not be needed forever, the sponsors for the Rockefeller Foundation say 
in effect: After fifty years we may and after a hundred years we must, if your 
representatives then so direct us, lay down our task and distribute even our prin- 
cipal funds. Each generation should decide, and will more or less definitely 
decide for itself, what its needs are, and to what purposes the surplus resources 
at its command shall be directed. For this reason wise and generous philanthro- 
pists are increasingly leaving to their trustees a very broad discretion as to the 
manner in which and even as to the purposes to which their gifts shall be applied. 

The pending charter of the Rockefeller Foundation gives the most complete 
and expl'cit expression to thisidea. Benjamin Franklin, perhaps the shrewdest and 
most far-sighted man of his generation, left legacies to his native city of Boston 
and his adopted city of Philadelphia which lay unused for years because he in- 
nocently imposed impracticable conditions on the executors of his will. No such 
difficulties will arise in this instance: first, because of the broad terms in which the 
scope of the foundation is defined; and second, because in case this scope is 
found to be broader than is consistent with public interest, the Congress of the 
United States may at any time impose such limitations upon the objects of the 
corporation as it may deem the public interest demands. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


CHILDREN 
OF A STRIKE 


By the second week in February the 
Lawrence strikers had received contribu- 
tions to the amount of about $12,000, 
two-fifths from Socialists, two-fifths 
from individual trade unions, and the re- 
maining fifth from sympathizers in other 
walks of life. Eighteen commissaries 
were established for families, the largest 
being at the co-operative store carried on 
by the Franco-Belgian group of strikers. 
In addition, individual meals have been 
supplied in soup kitchens, on some days 
to the number of 1,600. 

But though the strikers were proving 
themselves expert in making a little goa 
long way, the problem of providing for 
20,000 people with their children was a 
staggering one. Italian Socialists in New 
York broached the idea of taking care 
of the children in the families of outside 
working people, after a method which 
has been employed in Italian, French, and 
Belgian strikes. The New York Call 
(Socialist ) gave publicity to the propo- 
sition, and within three days received 
well up to four hundred letters from 
people who offered to take one or more 
children. At the New York end, the 
Lawrence Strike Committee of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World and the 
Socialist Women’s Committee investi- 
gated the homes of the letter writers; 
at Lawrence, like committees took in ap- 
plications for temporary homes, bought 
outfits for children, and had them ex- 
amined by a physician. Four women, 
two of them trained nurses, made the 
trip with them to New York, February 
11, Two hundred and fifty were ex- 
pected, but some parents dreaded the 
risk of the trip for their little ones, and 
only a hundred and twenty set out. They 
ranged in age from five to fifteen years. 

The train arrived in New York at 
seven oclock in the evening, after a 
delay of four hours on the road. For 
this four hours, the Grand Central sta- 
tion was crowded with working people, 
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Italians, Jews, Germans, and Americans, 
At six o'clock the numbers were swelled 
by others on the way from work. The 
coming of the children was singularly im- 
pressive. The crowd pressed up to the 
hand railing and someone in the group 
started the Marseillaise. It spread in 
many languages, and then the Inter- 
national was caught up by the voices. 
The children marched down the plat- 
form, four in a row, holding hands, all 
dressed much alike in their new cloaks 
and caps. First there was silence, then 
a curious emotional wave passed through 
the crowd. Some interpreted it after- 
ward as a sense of the preciousness of 
youth, quite out of keeping with the hard 
facts of experience which had gone into 
the lives of these children, some of 
whom were not only children of 
strikers but strikers themselves. To the 
workers who met them they were not 
merely hands in the mill, 

The silence was followed by a steady 
roar of cheers, and to its accompaniment 
the children were led to the elevated sta- 
tion, a black-draped red flag in front of 


them. The special detail of police called 


out in evident expectation of trouble 
found that they had nothing more seri- 
ous to do than to keep a free pathway 
for the children, which they did effi- 
ciently and good-naturedly. 

Another crowd awaited them in the 
Labor Temple. It turned out that many 
had come to offer a home to any child 
who might be “left over.” There was 
no one left over, and at the headquarters 
of the committee it is stated that there 
are still some thousand homes of work- 
ing people eager to receive one or more 
of the strikers’ children. 


FOSTER HOMES 


INVESTIGATED 
Most of the hundred and twenty went 
to such homes. The Polish groups 


were accompanied by a woman of 
their own nationality, who visited the 


children in their temporary homes 
before she returned to Lawrence 
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to report verbally to their parents, and 
the same method has been used with the 
other national groups. The children 
are visited regularly by four women of 
- the strike committee, and the parents are 
kept informed by reports sent to the 
strikers’ headquarters at Lawrence and 
by letters sent home by the children them- 
selves. A hundred more children were 
brought to New York last week and 
plans were set on foot to take two hun- 
dred to Philadelphia. Thirty-one of the 
children have been taken by the Italian 
Silk Weavers’ Union of Hoboken, who 
voted to meet the expense of their sup- 
port out of the profits of the union co- 
operative store. None have thus far 
been taken to Boston, where the Bos- 
ton American has been waging a cam- 
paign against the plan. Letters have 
been received, however, from the neigh- 
boring textile towns which, from the 
standpoint of caring for the children, 
would be given preference by the strik- 
ers’ committee over New York or Phila- 
delphia. 

The movement to take the children 
away from the seat of conflict, thus eas- 
ing the strain on the strikers’ funds and 
providing for them better than empty 
pay envelopes and a meagre commissary 
can do, has been sharply criticised. It 
has been denounced as a trying and haz- 
ardous experience to put the children 
to, and as rankly exploiting them for the 
benefit of their elders. John Golden of 
the United Textile Workers criticised the 
plan as a labor leader, and Colonel 
Sweetser has issued an order that no 
children shall be removed without writ- 
ten assent of their parents. Impartial 
investigation has not been made of 
the homes of the temporary “fos- 
ter-parents.” The indications seemed 
to be that so far as physical care 
and personal interest go rather re- 
markable standards characterized this 
“emergent placing-out work.” If this 
proves the case judgment as to the plan 
hinges on the clear-cut issue as to 
whether an industrial conflict justifies 
such a wholesale separation of children 
from their parents and their transfer 
to strangers in a distant city. As a 
strike measure, the care of the chil- 
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dren has offered an outlet for the quick 
sympathies of working people in other 
centers, and gives them a direct human 
link with the cause of the strikers. 


MASS AND 
CRAFT UNIONS 


The plan has been the most pictur- 
esque, and in some respects the most 
effective, of the methods that the mass 
strike at Lawrence has exemplified. 
They contrast with the more conserva- 
tive methods of the old craft unions, 
which in the face of mill opposition have 
not been able to muster the ranks of un-" 
skilled labor in the woolen trade. - The 
Lawrence mills were practically un- 
organized, and through these methods 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
have made common appeal to the 
polyglot races of the town. The dif- 
ferent nationalities that have swung into 
line behind their banner have been at 
once the strength and the weakness of 
this insurgent labor organization in 
marshalling the strike. They range from 
the Franco-Belgians, disciplined to work 
together in their co-operative enterprises, 
{o the Sicilians and South Italians, volatile 
and used in their home countries to per- 
sonal recourse in disputes. The social- 
istic Germans and the individualistic 
French-Canadians are strong midway 
groups, the great element of uncertainty 
lying in the 10,000 mixed nationalities 
over and above these. The police orders, 
preventing mass meetings on the squares, 
thus driving the people to the smaller 
halls, have helped the strike committee 
in getting the leaders of each of the 
nationalities to hold their men intact. 

Events move rapidly in a strike, and 
it is not feasible for a weekly journal, 
which must go to press in advance of its 
publication date, to attempt to keep 
abreast of them in detail. Certain de- 
velopments of the past few weeks, in 
which efforts at settlement have been 
made from different angles, can be noted. 

The first official step by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature towards settlement 
was made February 8, when a joint com- 
mittee of eight members from the 
Senate and the House met strikers and 
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mill owners in an effort to bring about 
conciliation. The Sanborn order, which 
passed the House and called for a com- 
plete investigation of the situation, was 
not adopted by the Senate. It was 
announced that the present committee 
would act merely as a conciliatory body, 
endeavoring first of all to bring together 
the two factions among the strikers them- 
selves: on the one hand, the Industrial 
Workers of the World, which had a small 
local in Lawrence at the outset of the 
strike and with whom three small unions 
of skilled men threw in their lot; and, 
on the other hand, the United Textile 
Workers, (who are represented in the 
mills by a few hundred mule spinners) 
and their natural allies, the city trades 
represented in the Central Labor Union 
of Lawrence, which is affiliated with the 
American Heéderation -of Labor. In a 
statement issued early in the month 
John Golden, president of the United 
Textile Workers, said: 


As trades unionists we cannot permit these 
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unfortunate people to be starved into sub- 
mission; neither can we silently permit the 
pernicious doctrines of brute force further to 
be spread broad-cast by the would-be leaders 
at Lawrence without suffering an injury to 
ourselves. f 

In reply the representatives of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World said: 


Such a proclamation can emanate only in the 
brains of idiots or in the offices of the mill 
agents. 

Last week the Central Labor Union 
succeeded in bringing about meetings be- 
tween committees from the various mills 
and the mill agents, with the result that, 
according to: delegates’ “reports, the 
agents would “take the matter under ad- 
visement for a few days. The n= 
dustrial Workers of the World continued 
to hold out for one settlement for all 
the striking operatives, and a statement 
given out by William D. Haywood, presi- 
dent of the Industrial Workers, credited 
the Central Labor Union with 


making a spectacle of themselves, contempti- 
ble in the eyes of all right-thinking people, 
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and putting themselves out of the pale of 
unionism. 2 
Another phase of the controversy, quite 
as acrimonious as that between these 
groups of labor leaders, has been illu- 
strated by certain Boston newspapers 
whose news and editorial columns have 
been given over to the mill corporations 
since the trouble started. These were 
loudly contending that the backbone of 
the strike was broken even while the mil] 
agents were negotiating terms of settle- 
ment with committees of their operatives. 
As illustrating the heavy cost of the 
strike to date, and the position of the 
mills, it is currently reported that five 
weeks of idleness have already destroyed 
the possibility of turning out samples for 
the spring trade, and if the looms re- 
‘main quiet much longer the strike will 
seriously cut into the fall business. 
Another phase of the conflict has been 
illustrated by a statement in a Boston 
newspaper by the Rev. Clark Carter, 
secretary of the Lawrence City Mission, 
to the effect that “living conditions in 
Lawrence are magnificently progressive.” 
‘The facts of the situation as revealed by 
the strike? run counter to Mr. Carter’s 
estimate, in spite of the fact that he may 
be supposed to have based it on charit- 
able work in Lawrence for a score of 
years. The Lawrence City Mission is 
‘supported largely by the mill owners. 
| The hearing of John C. Breen, the 
‘Lawrence school committeeman accused 
‘of planting dynamite so as to discredit 
’ the strikers, was held over until Feb- 
ruary 26. Breen, an undertaker by pro- 
‘fession, is accused of being the political 
‘handiman of certain mill interests. Some 
.of the dynamite was discovered wrapped 
‘in a sheet torn from an undertaker’s 
journal. 
> Joseph J. Ettor and Antonio Giovanetti, 
the strike leader and his assistant, were 
‘put on trial Jast .week. They have 
‘been held throughout this period in the 
‘county jail on charges of being acces- 
.sories before the fact to the murder of 
‘Anna La Pezzi, who was shot in the riot 
‘of January 29. On Iebruary 6, Judge 
Braley in the Supreme Court denied 
without prejudice their petitions for re- 
lease on reasonable bail by writ of habeas 
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corpus. An interview given out by Prof. 
Frank W. Taussig of Harvard was to 
the effect that the arrests were brought 
about “to put an end to Ettor’s leader- 
ship despite the prejudicial effect it might’ 
have in the strikers’ cause.” In the in- 
terview Professor Taussig is quoted as 
saying: 

I do not want it to be understood that I 
am a supporter of Ettor. He is nothing but 
a well meaning fanatic—a crank. His inten- 
tions are good, but I believe he is a highly 
dangerous man. Nevertheless, he is entitled 


to justice just as much as any other resident 
of the United States. 


THE NEWSPAPER AS 
CHILDHOOD’S ENEMY 


Joseph T. Williams, assistant secre- 
tary of the Committee on Criminal 
Courts of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, has been making a study of “what 
the New York newspapers do to increase 
juvenile crime.” His criticism is di- 
rected against the habit of many papers 
of “playing up” children’s misdemean- 
ors as heinous offenses, giving names, 
addresses, and such details as brand the 
delinquents in their own eyes and those 
of their acquaintances as wicked and 
vicious criminals. The power which 
these stories have by their suggestion to 
draw other lads into crime is also point- 
ed out by Mr. Williams, who writes: 


Almost at random I select a clipping. I 
find that Hannah Irons, a Brooklyn girl, six- 
teen years old, is held on bail on the charge 
of larceny; she has stolen a ring from her 
sister-in-law. Also, that she is a wayward girl 
and has been arrested for vagrancy. Now, I 
do not know Hannah’s history, what physi- 
cal or mertal defects may have been imposed 
by nature or what social and. educational 
limitations by society. But I assume Han- 
nah, in her brief years, has had at least 
vaguely some ideals of life, some notion of 
happiness, some cherished things, comfort, lux- 
ury—these, if nothing better. It has been 
made known to me and thousands of others 
that Hannah is a thief and a vagrant. What- 
ever potentialities of good womanhood the girl 
also has are not mentioned—only that she is a 
thief and a vagrant. None of us had any 
use for this knowledge. If we needed to be 
told of this case at all it could have been 
said that “a girl was thus arrested” without 
mentioning a name; but now we all know and 
Hannah knows we all know that it was she 
who was the thief and vagrant. 

Stories of juvenile delinquency should 
not be published for reasons which stare 
us in the face. It makes the bad boy a 
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hero in the eyes of him- 
self and others and there- 
fore encourages him to a 
criminal career. It brings 
the suggestion to other ju- 
veniles that they may suc- 
ceed in forbidden achieve- 
ments. It affords them too 
many clever suggestions as 
to procedure. It is a great 
wrong to all children to 
thave this early stigma pub- 
lished broadcast and pre- 
served in newspaper files, 
and it is especially a 
wrong to the young girl, 
as she finds it the most 
dificult to live down sin- 
ister opinion. Why can 
not the newspapers get to- 
nee and agree to quit 
MGs 

A boy of fourteen 
arrested in Brooklyn 
recently confessed to 
many burglaries. <A 
vacant lot and a ceme- 
tery were places chos- 
en for burying gold and 
precious stones, 1. e., gold 
watches and _ several 
diamond rings. Among 
incidentals stolen from 
one house were theater 
tickets. He imprudently 
risked the use of these 
and then calamity, in the 
shape of two detectives, 
came to him. However 
well satisfied this youth 
was with himself be- 
fore, the newspapers con- 
firmed his fame. His name has become 
exalted with those of Raffles and Captain 
Kidd. One paper printed his picture 
two columns wide with the heading, 
“Boy burglar points out hidden loot’”— 
World. “Police astonished that young- 
ster is flathouse robber who _ baffled 
them’”—Mail. “Blue-eyed burglar con- 
fesses in Children’s Court”; “Brooklyn's 
daring house-breaker”; “A Little Lord 
Fauntleroy’—Evening Sun. “Robbed 
so many places he cannot remember all” 
—Tribune. “Idea came to boy when 
he saw lock opened with buttonhook” ; 
“Shows cunning of a veteran crook’— 
Press. “‘The only key I ever had was 
made out of a buttonhook; I can open 
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any lock with it’”—Brooklyn Citizen. 
“Retired from the messenger service 
when he discovered how easily locks 
could be opened”—Morning Sun, “Ob- 
tained booty worth thousands of dollars” 
—RHerald. 


On my desk is a large package of news- 
paper clippings which give the details of 
juvenile criminal cases in New York city for 
more than a year past. Now. the law says 
all of these are cases only of juvenile de- 
linquency. Not so the newspapers. Their 
accounts let us know that there are certain 
children in New York city (giving names 
and addresses complete) who are burglars, 
beggars, robbers, thieves, highwaymen, incen- 
diaries, remarkable liars, vagrants, shoplifters, 
gamblers, and sometimes even prostitutes. 
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Commenting on this arraignment of 
newspaper practice Bernard Flexner, of 
Louisville, Ky., writes: 


Mr. Williams puts his finger on one of the 
sore spots in the handling of offending chil- 
dren in the New York court. THE SuRVEY 
has pointed out many times the outrage of 
subjecting children to the treatment that the 
communication indicates. It is inconceivable 
that the press of any city will refuse delib- 
erately to protect children against this kind 
of exploitation once the matter is unmistak- 
ably brought home to them. It has been pos- 
sible to accomplish this in many places where 
the appetite for human interest news items 
is as keen as in New York. The offense is 
due in most instances to the zeal of report- 
ers to whom the details of the child offend- 
ing are given. Whether this occurs in the 
court room or out of it, a judge really in earn- 
est about giving this measure of protection 
to children could do it, and the failure to do 
it argues a lamentable indifference to a very 
obvious defect in the administration of the 
children’s court. 


CANADIAN WOMEN 
SHOW AWAKENING 


The following very interesting and ad- 
vanced platform issued by the Toronto 
local of the National Council of Women 
of Canada shows an awakening among 
women there, as in the rest of the world, 
to a sense of social responsibility. The 
platform of the local, which is made up 
of forty Toronto clubs, was sent recently 
to each representative in the Ontario 
legislature. The complete platform, 
which contains a demand for the fran- 
chise for women, follows: 


There should be separate trials for women 
in the police courts, to which the male out- 
side public is not to be admitted. 

Medical examination of females in actions 
for rape or for assault should be conducted 
by a woman physician, and where the service 
of such a one is not obtainable, in the pres- 
ence of a police matron or some other woman. 

There should be established a branch of the 
police service consisting of police women, 
whose special province should be the dealing 
with prostitutes and the carrying out of reg- 
ulations applying to disorderly houses, and 
who are also to be present at police court or 
criminal court trials where women appear as 
prosecutor, accused, or chief witness. 

Women should be eligible as magistrates 
and as justices of the peace. 

Women should be eligible to serve on jur- 
ies. 

The establishment of juvenile courts in all 
parts of the province should be compulsory. 

Where a decision to establish a juvenile 
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court has already been passed steps should at 
once be taken to carry same into effect. 

The Provincial Government should intro- 
duce a system of state pensions for the bene- 
fit of destitute minors who have lost their 
father and whose mother does not possess 
separate estate. 

The employment after eight o’clock in the 
evening of children under fourteen years of 
age, in trades and conditions which are not 
covered by the factory acts applying to the 
employment of minors, should be forbidden. 

Steps should be taken to provide adequate 
jail provision in cities and county districts. 

Insane paupers or poor people should not be 
admitted to jail whether accused of crime or 
not, but should be received in institutions 
where proper treatment can be extended to 
them. 

Wherever such institutions do not exist, 
or where they are inadequate, adequate ac- 
commodation should be provided. 

State provision should be made for the 
aged and for the infirm poor of this prov- 
ince. 

Prison farms for women should be estab- 
lished with proper opportunities for training 
in farming and in dairy and domestic train- 
ing, and the raising of vegetables, fruit, and 
poultry, such prison farm to be entirely sep- 
arate and removed from any prison farm for 
men. 

All convictions to the Mercer Reformatory 
should be made uniformly for two years less 
one day, not, however, without the establish- 
ment of a parole board consisting entirely or 
partly of women. 

Provision should be made for proper do- 
mestic training in this reformatory, and the 
present grant for schooling purposes be in- 
creased so that daily schooling can be pro- 
vided. 

Immediate provisions should be made by 
the Provincial Government for the adequate 
segregation and care of the feeble-minded of 
the province. 


Separate classes for defective children 
should be made compulsory in connection 
with public schools. 

Medical inspection of school children 


should be extended to the rural districts of 
Ontario, and be made compulsory. 

A provincial housing commission should be 
established in connection with the Department 
of the Conservation of Health to deal with 
the problem of housing the ever-increasing 
numbers of immigrants arriving in the cities 
of this province, such a commission to be 
partly composed of women. 

Women should be directly represented on 
the Advisory Technical Education Committee 
in the city of Toronto. 

The right to hold homesteads in Ontario 
should be granted to women on the same 
terms as men. 

The provisional franchise should be ex- 
tended to the women of Ontario of and above 
the age of twenty-one who are British sub- 
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kussell in the Paterson, N. J., 
THH CITY PROBLEM. 


—kK. L. 
Guardian. 


jects, and who have either been born in the 
dominion or have become duly naturalized, 
and have fulfilled the other necessary quali- 
fications as they at present apply to the male 
voters of the province. 


AGSTREET CORNER 
INTERVIEW 


M. S. HANAW 


“No Miss, I never ask for tips, people 
don’t give ’°em when you ask for ’em— 
yes, I get a lot of tips—ten cents at a 
time most always. Dorothy, she always 
asks for money and she don get so 
much as I get ’cause she asks. Yes, lot 
o’ times mens want me to go to the 
movin’ picture shows with ’em, but I 
never go ‘cause I gotta hustle. My 
mother ain’t got no work and I gotta 
bring in a dollar a day. I make always 
a dollar—No, I never go home till I get 
a dollar. I don’t like sellin’ but I got- 
ta, that’s all. Paper, sir? I go to school 
but I come right up here after school, 
and I most always sell till nine o’clock 
in the night. Paper? The big boys is 
awful bad. They ask me all the time to 
go in the alley with them. They use the 
bad word, too (I’m ’shamed to tell you), 
but, no siree, I don’t go. I just tend 
to my sellin’ and tell them to go on and 
mind their businesses. I’m nine years 
old and I’m the oldest in our family 
and my mother—O, look, lady, them 
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men is whistling at you, on the corner— 
she’s trying to get work. My father’s 
dead, so course I gotta help. There is 
four other girls as big as me sells papers. 
This is my corner and they has corners, 
too. I get something to eat when I get 
done sellin’.” 

It was past seven o’clock in the “pick- 
up” district of Baltimore in the heart of 
the “Great White Way.” The street 
corner was lively with people seeking to 
pass away the time in one of the three 
moving-picture houses half a block away. 

Good people of Baltimore wonder at 
statistics showing that 1,000 cases were 
recorded last year in a single hospital 
of venereal infection among young chil- 
dren in their city. 

Can we connect this child’s life with 
such a record? 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


A BRAIN-STORM OF 
CHARITY 


Much comment is being passed in St. 
Louis just now, especially among the 
well-to-do, about a recent attempt to re- 
lieve the poor during an unusually cold 
fortnight by large gifts of clothing, bed- 
ding, and money. Zero weather is rare 
in St. Louis, and so its continuance for 
several days was the occasion for a 
small, informal meeting of prominent 
business men of charitable feelings. The 
outcome of the meeting was the forma- 
tion of a Citizens’ Emergency Relief 
Committee. 

This volunteer committee—without 
consultation, it is said, with the organ- 
ized charitable associations of the town 
—determined rapidly on relief action as 
follows. The newspapers were asked to 
give great publicity to the announcement 
that on Saturday, a monster collection 
of clothing and bedding would be made 
and on the following Monday distribu- 
tion to the needy would take place. It 
was the original intention that no money 
should be collected, but a few volunteer 
donations started a fund which grew to 
neatly $8,000. 
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Everything was hustle and bustle. 
The newspapers gave much space and 
push to the movement. As Saturday 
neared numerous automobile trucks, each 
manned by one or more policemen and 
two or more Boy Scouts, made the 
rounds of the city. Each driver clanged 
a bell, and the Scouts ran to the open 


doors of the houses passed, where the. 


people stood with their bundles ready. 
During the following week many re- 
quests for additional calls and complaints 
that bundles had not been collected were 
received and met. 

The Citizens’ Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee had by this time asked the three 
large charitable associations—the Provi- 
dent Association, the United Jewish 
Charities, and the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society—to formulate a plan of distribu- 
tion. It was decided that no bundle 
would be given out unless a signed ap- 
plication from one of the three societies 
was presented. And so the societies had 
a run that required hiring extra assist- 
ants, and even then the social investiga- 
tion of applicants was impossible. Many 
blanket requisitions vaguely reading 
“clothing” were signed. 

On Monday began the distribution, 
from a large empty down-town building, 
by volunteer workers, mostly young 
women. There was no time for proper 
sorting and arrangement of the great 
piles of clothing and bedding, and the 
poor workers had a Herculean task in try- 
ing to meet requests. One hears of ludi- 
crous, lamentable mistakes—such as one 
woman’s getting seven shoes for one foot. 

Distribution went on for a week, and, 
though approximately eight thousand 
requisitions were filled and the weather 
was mild once again, applications con- 
tinued. At the end of the week, the 
clothing left was divided among the 
charitable associations and police sta- 
tions, and all money received was divided 
into three parts, one-third going to each 
of the three large organizations which 
in St. Louis take the place of an Asso- 
ciated Charities. 

The Citizens’ Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee has resolved itself into a perman- 
ent committee and has determined to 
hold an annual bundle collection day, but 
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to turn over the entire returns to the 
charitable organizations. 

Undoubtedly both good and harm were | 
done. Real and “fake” needs were sup- 
plied. One hears that an ‘influx of 
hoboes occurred, that the business of 
pawnshops increased suddenly, and so 
on. And those acquainted with social 
work realize that there already existed— 
and exists—a good organization called 
the Emergency Aid Society, which this 
group of business men forgot or of which 
they never knew. 


SOME EXPRESSIONS OF 
DEMOCRACY 


GAYLORD S. WHITE 


’ About one hundred and fifty people 
all told, social workers, Socialists, min- 
isters of the Christian and Jewish faiths, 
and numerous other citizens less readily 
classifiable, gathered on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, on the invitation of the faculty, 
for the sixth annual conference for so- 
cial workers. In previous conferences 
addresses have occupied the chief place 
on the program and there has been little 
opportunity for discussion. In the hope 
of making the gathering this year a con- 
ference in fact as well as in name, no 
addresses were scheduled for the morn- 
ing session, but a topic was proposed for 
general discussion. This topic was: 
How Can the Spirit of Religion promote 
Democracy in Every-day Life? At the 
afternoon session there were brief ad- 
dresses by Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch of 
Greenwich House on Training for De- 
mocracy and by Prof. Charles P. Fag- 
nani, of the seminary, on the Democracy 
of Jesus. 

Interest appeared to be directed chiefly 
to the expression of democracy in in- 
dustrial relations, in public education, 
and in the church. That religion and 
democracy are practically identical, dem- 
ocracy being simply the expression of 
the religious ideal, was asserted more 
than once by the speakers. If one fact 
emerged more clearly than another in the 
course of the discussions it was the evi- 
dent conviction that it is in industrial re- 
lations that the next steps in the realiza- 
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tion of democracy must be taken. Henry 
Moskowitz brought out the need of de- 
veloping a technique of democracy and 
cited as a hopeful experiment the volun- 
tary action of employers and employes 
in the cloak and suit industry in form- 
ing a grievance board after the close of 
the last strike. Here was an effort in 
representative government in industry. 
Another speaker expressed the hope that, 
as this right of representation in indus- 
try 1s a moral right of the workers, legis- 
lation would eventually make it also a 
lesalericht. 9) Protas Henry “R.~ Seager 
stated that it seemed to him that, next to 
the public school, the institution that is 
today making most for democracy is the 
Jabor union. He pointed out that the ob- 
stacles which oppose the development of 
labor organizations are on the one hand 
the attitude of the average employer, 
impatient to succeed in his business and 
irritated by unfortunate experiences with 
particular trade unions, and on the other 
hand the difficulty of getting wage earn- 
_ ers to pull together and the scarcity of 
competent leadership. To promote a 
better understanding of the labor move- 
ment on the part of employers, to help to 
cultivate a more intelligent public opin- 
ion, and to influence the situation whole- 
somely is the part social workers can 
play in promoting industrial democracy. 

The public school system came in for 
criticism as undemocratic in denying 
representation to the teachers in deter- 
mining the method of their work and in 
the uneven distribution of the opportuni- 
ties offered the pupils, as, for example, 
when economies are so often effected at 
the expense of the children in the lowest 
grades. There were, however, not want- 
ing those who championed the schools as 
important factors in training for that 
group activity which is the essence of 
democracy. 

It was chiefly by ministers of religion 
that the complaint was lodged against 
the church of clinging to an individual- 
istic type of religion, of making class 
distinctions, of smug contentment in ig- 
norance of actual conditions, of timid- 
ity in espousing needed reforms that 
threaten existing social and economic 
conditions. 

That democracy, “while a hope in 
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which we have such confidence as to jus- 
tify ourselves in calling it religious, is 
still not a hope independent of human 
will,” but that it can be realized only by 
“co-operating democrats” was the con- 
tention of Mrs. Simkhovitch in her ad- 
dress opening the afternoon session. The 
inevitable intertwining of democracy and 
religion, so that, for the modern man, 
the one in some manner involves the 
other, makes a discipline for democracy 
as imperative as it has always been for 
religion. ‘The art of fellowship,” as 
the speaker put it, worked out in social 
experience, can alone supply this train- 
ing. Other devices are useful and even 
necessary, but democracy can be learned 
only by doing. ““Comradeship, like swim- 
ming, can be learned in one medium 
alone.” Through family life, through 
friendships, in fraternities, in settlements, 
in trade unions, in political parties, in 
churches, this discipline is experienced. 
Through the give and take of associative 
life and effort, the contribution of each 
is tested by the group. Social responsi- 
bility must come to consciousness. Re- 
morse for personal worthlessness must 
be matched by remorse for our lukewarm 
attitude toward the problems of our 
common life. To those who see in the 
art of fellowship the solution of our 
problem, the street gang, the club, the 
groups of friends, all hold something 
sacred. “No wonder that he who looked 
deepest into life said: ‘Where two or 
three are gathered together, there am I 
in the midst of them.’ God, life, is found 
only in the group, and the group of 
groups for us is found only in this de- 
mocracy for which. Lincoln lived and 
dred, 

To Professor Fagnani democracy 
means “Brothers in love.” Democracy, 
then, rests on fraternalism as opposed to 
paternalism. Three un-Christian  ele- 
ments of paternalism are benefactors and 
benefactions, superior persons who as- 
sume charge of their inferior fellow be- 
ings, and the notion that people in gen- 
eral are not competent to take care of 
their own interests. All these forms of 
aristocracy were opposed by Jesus, who 
said: “The kings of the Gentiles have 
lordship over them; and they that have 
authority are called benefactors. But ye 
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shall not be so.”—“I am in the midst of 
you as he that serveth.” These declara- 
tions of Jesus, and others like them, ex- 
ceed our Declaration of Independence. 
They do away with systems of governors 
and governed and substitute mutual ser- 
vice and brotherly love. They illustrate 
Jesus’s reverence for and confidence in 
his brothers in contrast to all inhuman 
distrust of human nature. While he 
must ever be to us the supreme manifes- 
tation of all that is adorable in God and 
man, it is by the name of comrade— 
“room-mate”—that he would prefer to 
have us call him. This intimacy will 
make us as democratic as he was. 

In a closing word Prof. William 
Adams Brown of the seminary expressed 
the belief that the office of religion in pro- 
moting democracy was threefold. Re- 
ligion reveals to the individual a con- 
sciousness of his own worth as a child 
of God. It discloses to each man the 
undiscovered value of his neighbor. At 
the heart of each individual, no matter 
how degraded he may be, is a capacity 
for the things of the spirit which makes 
all our self-sacrifice worth while. And 
finally we are coming to see-that there is 
a spiritual unity, a bond of fellowship, 
which unites all men of every race and 
creed. This sense of brotherhood trans- 
cends class consciousness; and in the 
religious ideal we find a platform upon 
which all can meet. 


THE FIRST YEAR AT THE 
COLLEGE SETILEMEND 


JANE E. ROBBINS, M. D. 
Headworker Little Italy Neighborhood 
Association, Brooklyn 

{TH PUBLICATION OF TWENTY YEARS AT HULL 

Housk, THH TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 

THE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, THE RECENT 

visit oF G, STANTON COIT, ITS FOUNDER, TO 

THIS COUNTRY, ALL HAVE GIVEN RENEWED IN- 

THRUST TO THH BEGINNINGS OF NEIGHBORHOOD 

WORK, AND TH SURVEY HAS BEEN FORTUNATE 

IN GETTING DR. ROBBINS TO TELL INFORMALLY OF 

THB EARLY DAYS OF ANOTHER PIONEER HOUSE- 
HOLD—THD COLLEGH SETTLEMENT. ] 


“Tell us what you did in ’89,” said the 
youngest social worker. “I was one year 
old then, and I imagine that those early 
college women were much finer than 
we are.” 

One of my duties, I remember, 
was to clean the front steps. We had 
only a little money, though several Bos- 
ton friends had proved their faith by 
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their gifts, and we were obliged to live 
very simply. The kindly janitor of the 
house next door, after watching my 
struggles, contributed his wisdom and 
several buckets of water. Perhaps his 
broom and bucket might serve as a sym- 
bol of that neighborhood common-sense 
and effective helpfulness which has been 
the basis on which the successful settle- 
ment has always been built. 

As Helen Thayer Rand has described 
the life in Blazing the Settlement Trail, 
“we painted floors and sewed carpets, we 
washed windows and shoveled snow. It 
was all rather badly done, no doubt, but 
it was good for the souls of the residents, 
and it helped to establish a relationship 
with the neighbors which was the very 
heart of the settlement work.” 

Because Miss Fine had been for.a year 
in charge of the girls’ clubs at the 
Neighborhood Guild, where Mr. Stover 
had the work with boys, we began with 
girls’ clubs. Stanton Coit, who had start- 
ed the Guild after seeing Toynbee Hall, 
had been really eloquent on the subject 
of forming close friendships and of grap- 
pling these young people to us with hoops 
of steel. We caught the idea and as a 
result some of these twelve-year-old 
girls have grown up to be our closest 
friends. We had read of the Russian 
young women who had “gone to the peo- 
ple,’ and Besant and others had writ- 
ten attractive stories about pleasant 
hospitality. 

Most of our predecessors in organized 
work discouraged us, though Phillips 
Brooks and Dr. Rainsford were notable 
exceptions. When I tried to describe to 
the head of a large city mission-work 
what we had in mind, she answered, “It 
is a dream, my dear, a dream.” Ameri- 
can parents are proverbially good-natur- 
ed. At first they tried to stop us, but 
they ended by helping, though they re- 
mained in a bewildered state of mind. 
“This system,” said a Maine judge, “by 
which my daughter is to pay six dollars 
a week for the privilege of working hard 
on Rivington street reminds me of the 
sentences of the ancient law courts by 
which a man could be condemned to be 
hanged and to pay the costs.” 

But his daughter found the life very 
much to her mind, and there has never 
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been a time when there have not been 
other young women ready to fill the 
house in Rivington street. The settle- 
ment opened in September after a sum- 
mer of active correspondence and in Oc- 
tober we had a household of seven resi- 
dents, a house-keeper, and a little maid— 
who after staying until she had received 
some training was to give her place to 
some other small girl. Of the residents 
four had come for the winter. These 
were Miss Fine, who was to be head, a 
woman doctor getting ready for a career 
in Asiatic Turkey, and two of us who 
were students. Three of the residents 
were transients and were to stay only 
two months, when their places were to 
be taken by others. This odd plan made 
for variety, fresh enthusiasm, and a wide 
circle of interested friends scattered 
through the country. 

_Up-stairs in our rooms it seemed as 
if we were back at college again, and 
down-stairs we were beginning to enjoy 
our possessions by sharing them. We 
tried to make the house attractive with 
piano, pictures, and the books and maga- 
zines we had coaxed away from our 
families. ‘“Fhese pictures on the wall 
belong to everybody,” said a small girl. 

We clung to the idea of festivity which 
had come to us from the London Peo- 
ple’s Palace opened in 1887. 

So we had the great good-fortune to 
help in launching the American Settle- 
ments on the present struggle to obtain 
for the masses of the people an oppor- 
tunity for wholesome recreation, and if 
we had our lives to live over again we 
would probably give still more energy to 
the planning of parties and outings and 
dramatics. In England some one had 
said in adverse criticism of Toynbee 
Hall that they were trying to save men’s 
souls with pictures, pianos, and parties, 
and we soon found that we could do 
much for girls’ souls by the use of these 
simple means. 

The streets on Sunday were full of 
children after the Sunday schools had 
opened, for the neighborhood was chang- 
ing rapidly from German to Russian 
Jewish. So we asked them to come in to 
listen to stories and to learn the beauti- 
ful songs that children so much enjoy. 
These children, recent arrivals from Rus- 
sia, were an interesting addition to our 
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group of friends. Having known much 
of cruel persecution they were of course 
somewhat suspicious. 

One day as I walked along the street 
with three small Russian boys a voice 
from a group at a corner called out, 
“Don’t go with her! Don’t go with her! 
She is going to make you Irish!” Joseph 
gazed across at them with his big, 
thoughtful eyes and then announced sol- 
emnly, “They hain’t got no sense.” 

The girls at work in the nearest Grand 
street store were invited to join an even- 
ing club and we soon found that they 
were interested to learn all that we knew 
of cooking and sewing. The clubs de- 
veloped rapidly. . We had been in the 
house only a few weeks when, the rumor 
of good times having spread, a fourteen- 
year-old boy, with his friends behind 
him to give moral support, thrust a 
tousled head in at the door and inquired, 
“Are boys ’llowed in?” We were soon 
struggling with clubs of boys which ad- 
ded greatly to the excitement of our 
days. As Helen Thayer Rand says, “For 
every boy who came in to attend a club 
there were always two or more boys who 
were necessarily excluded and some of 
these attempted ingress through win- 
dows and coal-holes.” A small-sized boy 
of fourteen, known as Captain, was try- 
ing in every way to be a copy of a bold, 
bad man. One evening by considerable 
effort I induced him to apologize for 
his rudeness to one of the kindest of the 
new residents. She met him in the hall, 
as she came home from church, and with 
the street-door wide open, she stooped 
and kissed him, as she would have her 
own small brother, making quite uncon- 
sciously a beautiful picture for the stun- 
ned inhabitants of Rivington street. 

“How can Miss R.,” once exclaimed a 
casual visitor, “sit down and play with 
that dirty little boy!” 

And the house-keeper answered, “But 
you see, to Miss R. he is’ not a dirty 
little boy.” 

What we tried to keep in mind was the 
cheerful hospitality of the homes in which 
we had all grown up. We made a good 
deal of our music and as we gathered 
about the piano on Sunday afternoons 
and sang Old Black Joe and Brahm’s 
Lullaby and afterward told stories, it 
was all very satisfying and natural. 
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On Wednesdays, from three o’clock 
in the afternoon until ten ‘at night, we 
gave out books and played games with 
the boys and girls, “I never heard so 
much noise in a library,” said a visitor. 


Many friends dropped in to help us 


with the children and it has been quite as- 
tonishing to me, in later years, as I have 
met these young women, to find how 
much of real value they learned over 
these games of checkers. 

When summer-time came, one of our 
friends, who was going to Europe, gave 
us the use of her sea-side cottage, and 
the things we learned by living with our 
young people were real discoveries. 

“The girls complain that you swear 
on the ball field,” I said to a conscien- 
tious-looking boy of sixteen. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I hear so much 
swearing where I work that the words 
come out without my knowing it.” 

Both the working-boys and the work- 
ing-girls were devoted to the five-year- 
olds. 

“I am going over to sit in the lap 
of that nice boy,” whispered a four-year- 
old to me. 

Ever since that first summer the 
older boys and girls have done 
an important work for the younger 
ones. The neighbors accepted as only 
natural and probably American our en- 
thusiasm over their children. “Get mar- 
ried and have one,” said a fine young 
working boy as he watched a young 
woman enjoying herself with a baby. 

The doctor was a connecting link with 
many homes. One day, having found a 
patient in great need, she asked a new 
resident to see what she could do as an 
amateur nurse. 

Miss S- reported gaily at dinner: 
“That patient said that she had had 
her breakfast, that she did not want 
anything, and that she did not like 
strange people poking around in her bu- 
reau. drawers anyway. This did not 
ae to me very discouraging, so I stay- 
ed. 

In one family, where the mother 
and all the children were suddenly taken 
sick, the doctor brought home with her 
a lively small girl two years old. She 
was not ill enough for the hospital, and 
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with the aid of a new little maid, who 
had tended a small brother at home, we 
mothered her at odd moments, inclnd- 
ing several spells of wakefulness at night. 
This family is still near and dear to us. 

The newspapers were our greatest 
thorn. “Seven lilies have been dropped in 
the mud,” declared one journalist, and 
the mud did not seem to be particularly 
pleased. We “threw a hate,” as the chil- 
dren say, at the newspaper reporter, be- 
cause he interfered seriously with our 
plans for harmonious co-operation with 
our neighbors, and we were distinctly 
cold to a bright young resident who. said 
that she wished to be the Dickens of 
the East Side. 

Next to the newspapers came the pros- 
perous ministers and their wives, to 
whom we were a special shock. We 
learned in time, however, to answer their 
criticisme by saying: “We believe that 
it is the life of teachers that is catching, 
and we,will be glad to help any minister 
with high ideals to find a house in this 
neighborhood.” We had no idea at first 
that a public career was looming up be- 
fore any of us, but it was not many 
weeks before an invitation came for some 
one to speak at a Unitarian conference. 
We were most of us ill with the grippe, 
a disease that had just arrived by steam- 
er, but we managed to rise to the occa- 
sion and to send an untried and faint- 
hearted speaker. Soon after, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley bore a resident off to Al- 
bany to oppose child labor. Next a 
rumor that music was to be put off the 
street sent us with a grand letter of in- 
troduction down to the mayor to appeal 
for the retention of the hurdy-gurdies 
for the sake of the children. We had 
become a part of the great modern hu- 
manitarian current and were swept along 
into a wonderful new land of opportun- 
ity. 

There was an abandonment of our- 
selves to the life and to whatever might 
come along with it that charmed us all, 
As one of the old residents says, “There 
was something delicious about every club 
meeting and even about capturing Ben- 
nie Miller’s hat, thrown in so many times, 
and hearing him say ‘Miss Waterman. I 
tell you for the fourth (for the fifth) 
time, I want my hat!’” 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


Socialism is the subject of a two-part article 
by H. G. Wells running in the last two issues 
of Harper's. Rejecting Marxian Socialism as 
crude and unconstructive, he gives in a few 
words a very interesting account both of the 
original purpose and the real accomplishments 
of Fabianism—“the first real attempt to meet 
the fatal absence of administrative schemes in 
the earlier Socialisms.” “Starting from that 
attack on aggregations of property which is 
the common starting point of all Socialists,” 
says Mr. Wells, “the Fabians, appalled at the 
obvious difficulties of honest confiscation and 
an open transfer from private to public lands, 
conceived the extraordinary idea of filching 
property from the state For a decade 
or more - . the London Fabian So- 
ciety pitted their wits and ability ee 
against the embattled capitalists of England 
. . . Without any apparent diminution of 
the larger accumulations of wealth.” As 
Socialists attacking capitalism, then, they were 
unsuccessful; but they had another purpose, 
which was gradually to restore their property 
to the expropriated proletariat. In this Mr. 
Wells believes that they have been more suc- 
cessful, not as Socialists, however, for this 
brought them in too close contact with the 
philanthropic rich. “Their project,” says Mr. 
Wells, “changed steadily in character until it 
ceased to be antagonistic to wealth as such, 

. .. The man with the gun and the al- 
leged social mad dog returned very peaceably 
together. The Fabian hunt was up.” Further- 
more, he goes on, they no longer aimed at 
the socialization of the world but simply at 
the “complete state control of labor under a 
free plutocracy. Our present chaos was to 
be organized into a servile state.” ; 

Mr. Wells’s own suggestions for a practical 
constructive socalist philosophy are interest- 
ing but rather vague; they have the advantage 
of being considerably more democratic than 
the Fabian schemes. 
ce 

Volume 1 No. 1 of the Flint Arrow (Flint, 
Mich.) announces the purposes and policy of 
this new civic publication. Its object is to be, 
it seems, to turn social unrest into socially 
useful channels, to disarm class hatred by 
establishing justice in the relations of em- 
ployer and employe, and to promote efficiency 
and decency in politics. Flint, be it said. is 
one of half a hundred American cities with 
a Socialist mayor. 


“The Flint Arrow,’ says Arthur C. Pound, 
the editor, “will be independent in politics, but 
my idea of independence is not that of certain 
journals whose attitude toward public questions 
is merely non-partisan and passive. My ideal 
independent newspaper is one that has a full 
set of man’s size opinions on local questions. 
Such a journal recognizes politics as a live 
issue; but is ever ready to leap over party 
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lines in search of the staunch man and the 
Progressive measure. The Arrow, therefore, 
now pledges its support to worthy men work- 
ing for worthy ends. Recognizing Politics as 
the handmaiden of Progress, I want to keep 
the servant in this civic partnership in her 


‘rightful place, and not let her boss the game.” 


The first issue devotes much space to the 
local Men and Religion campaign, and dis- 
cusses among other topics marriage and di- 
vorce, and the suffrage as interpreted by Jane 
Addams, 

* OK 

“The movement of commission govern- 
ment,” says the World’s Work for January, 
“has been so rapid that no one has been able 
to keep up with it.” The World's Work gives 
a list of 182 towns in thirty-two states which 
have adopted this form of government, but 
makes no claim to completeness, conjecturing 
indeed that the real number is about 200. 
Figures of towns in South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Illinois, Texas, and Kansas run from eleven 
to twenty-seven. Many other western states 
have a good showing, the West coming out 
stronger than any other geographical group of 
states, but many southern states are repre- 
sented by one or more cities, Alabama hav- 
ing eight. On the eastern coast Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey together take the lead, 
with five cities each. In addition to those 
omitted through lack of information, the 
World’s Work believes that a complete list 
should include Boston, St. Joseph, Mo., 
Seattle, Wash., and Charlotte, N. C., where 
semi-commission government exists. 

x ok * 


In the last issue of the Quarterly Journal 
of Sociology Lucy M. Salmon, professor of 
history at Vassar, discusses the five im- 
pediments to democracy between mistress and 
maid. These are: the tendency toward con- 
servatism in the household; the lack of recog=- 
nition that the household worker is on the 
same basis of dignified wage-earning as are 
workers outside the home; the personal ele- 
ment of relationhip in the household which 
fails to give a recognized position to an 
inmate not connected by blood; the constant 
personal contact in the household which tends 
to confuse democracy with undue familiarity; 
the tip, the Christian name, the word “sery- 
ant,” and many other minor but important 
remnants of servility. 

In the same issue J. A. Hourwich of the 
Bureau of the Census discusses statistically 
the foundation or lack of foundation, for 
that “favorite topic for newspaper editorials, 
the alarming increase of the number of alien 
criminals.” In rebuttal, he compares prison 
population with immigration statistics and ar- 
rives at the generalization that the “wave of 
criminality in certain years coincided with the 
lowest ebb of immigration, while the high- 
tide of immigration was contemporaneous 
with a decrease of crime.” 

ee ok 


The North American Review and the 
World’s Work for this month also have 
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articles on immigration, in both cases by 
authorities in this field. In the North Ameri- 
can Review, W. Jett Lauck outlines briefly the 
findings of the Federal Immigration Commis- 
sion, showing the political, social, and indust- 
rial problems presented by the extensive south 
European and Russian Jewish immigration of 
the last ten years. In the World’s Work E. 
Dana Durand, director of the census, gives 
figures for the absolute increase during that 
period of immigration of these races, which 
has trebled, while the immigration of North 
European races has actually decreased—dwell- 
ing with special alarm on the growing tend- 
ency to “huddle” in the great cities. Mr. 
Durand has no definite constructive sugges- 
tions to offer. Mr. Lauck summarizes_ the 
recommendations of the Immigration Com- 
mission, which are given special pertinency by 
the bill now before Congress.” 
* 


With this same issue the World's Work 
begins its series about “getting on the land,” 
designed to give practical advice to those who 
wish to leave the city. This month’s article 
is an entertaining account of How We Bought 
Our Farm, by Jacob A. Riis. The Century 
for this month also goes into the subject of 
Back to the Farm, present drawbacks and 
future prospects being discussed by Harvey 
W. Wiley of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. As a means for bringing the 
city, equipped with “culture, with intelligence, 
and with knowledge,” into closer communica- 
tion with the country—the ultimate solution, 
in Dr. Wiley’s view, of country problems—he 
advocates the nationalization of transportation. 
With the intelligence and the population of 
the city applied to the country he believes that 
the problems of agricultural production will 
be solved. “As a rule,’ he says, “there are 
two hands to each mouth, and these hands 
in the far future, as far as philosophy dares 
look, will be able to supply the wants of the 
mouth.” 

eK Ok 

Following up an earlier article on the 
German system of industrial training, Elmer 
Roberts in this month’s Scribner's takes up 
one of its results in the Passing of the Un- 
skilled in Germany. A by-product of the 
splendidly organized system of trade training 
for German youths is the periodical immi- 
gration and emigration of over half a million 
unskilled laborers from Russia, Poland, 
Austria, and Italy. Agriculture is their chief 
employment, January to October their 
months of residence in Germany, and higher 
wages the chief inducement to migrate. Un- 
skilled work at a higher wage is what Ger- 
many offers the foreigner. From anything 
more ambitious, police regulations definitely 
shut him out. “The police,” says Mr. Roberts, 
“ander the close registration system take note 
of a foreigner holding a workman’s pass who 
engages in higher manual employment. The 
employer’s attention is drawn to the fact that 
the man in question is a foreigner; and under 


1See THe Survey for February 17. 
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the statutes of various states the employer is 
obliged to discharge a foreign workman. 
Obstacles are also placed in the way of 
ordinary workmen becoming German subjects. 
Naturalization is refused to workingmen ex- 
cept under certain conditions.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A NORTH DAKOTA PENITENTIARY 
To THE EpIToR: : 


My attention has been called to an article 
published in THE SURVEY, January 20, in 
which you quote an extract from my report 
to the governor for the biennial period ending 
June 30, 1910, relative to a bad condition in 
reference to our sewer outlet, and also some 
other imaginary facts that are unfair and un- 
just, and which, if true, would be a disgrace 
to the state of North Dakota and the manage- 
ment of this institution, but, if untrue, do not 
do justice to your publication and certainly 
cannot reflect credit upon the author of the 
article, who has seized upon a recommenda- 
tion that I made to change the method of dis- 
posing of our sewage, in which I called at- 
tention to the then existing conditions, which 
were not nearly so bad as your contributor has 
painted them. 

The outlet to the sewer is fully a half-mile 
away from the institution, and, while it was 
obnoxious at times when the east wind pre- 
vailed, it had never caused any bad results. 

There were only five fever cases treated in 
this institution during the two years covered 
bv the biennial report, as set out on page 93 
of the report, and only one death from fever. 

The very fact that this matter was present- 
ed to the proper authorities should be a 
patent proof that the management was con- 
cerned about the welfare of the inmates of the 
institution; and the further fact that the leg- 
islature made an appropriation to provide the 
septic tank asked for is evidence that the re- 
quest did not fall upon deaf ears. 

Your article seems to be predisposed to an 
adverse verdict that, because the sewer outlet 
was bad, everything else must be at least as 
bad or worse, and that the moral and physical 
welfare must be shamefully neglected. 

There is the expressed fear that the men 
are not graded, etc. The writer abolished the 
lash and the dungeon when he took charge 
five years ago; the grading system was also 
established and stripes abolished, except for 
third graders. Since that time the parole 
system has been put into effect and the in- 
determinate sentence law has been amended 
and made workable; and at times over 70 per 
cent of the inmates have been at work outside 
the prison walls. Farming has been carried 
on on a large scale. Last year over 3,600 
acres were occupied by the institution, 1,600 
acres being tilled, the balance being meadow 
and grazing land. 


1See A Northwestern Prison, ‘fap Survpy, Janw- 
ary 20, page 1597. « 
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There are over 300 head of cattle in our 
herds; over 200 hogs ,and over fifty head of 
horses. All of this work is performed by the 
inmates, 

We have heard a great deal about convicts 
working in camps without guards, etc. We 
have had our men at work in the open for 
Many years, upon our farm, driving valuable 
teams, wagons, carriages, machinery; also op- 
erating valuable machinery such as steam 
plows; our men drive teams through the city, 
over the prairie, and through the woods, either 
singly or in squads; go mounted on horses 
over the prairie, herding cattle and tilling the 
soil. An armed guard is not allowed on the 
premises except those stationed in watch-tow- 
ers on the walls, and what is more, none are 
needed, 

You complain that half our population is 
listed as having no trade, and that 25 per cent 
are without religion. I will add that one-half 
are residents of this state and the other half 
are non-residents. We are compelled to ac- 
cept our men just as they come from society. 
In many cases their early training has been 
neglected. This is deplorable but not our fault. 
We turn out more men professing religion 
than we receive. We receive illiterate men 
but no illiterates are discharged. We dis- 
charge many more men proficient in some 
trade than we receive. We even have a mu- 
sical instructor and have rendered musical and 
theatrical programs that have pleased hun- 
dreds of inmates and visitors. 

We are not apologizing for our institution. 
We offer our record as evidence of work per- 
formed. Our daily average population is 
209 males and one fema'= There are 320 
cells in the main cell-house, 160 of which are 
new and of fire-proof brick and concrete con- 
struction; they are large and roomy, with 
open fronts, and are equipped with running 
water, lavatories and toilets in each cell, and 
electric lights. Each cell has an independent 
ventilating shaft, and only one occupant. 

There is also a large hospital building with 
eight large convalescing cells, and three large 
roomy sick wards; provision for kitchen and 
dining rooms; also convalescing rooms, bath- 
rooms, and toilets beyond our present needs 
and requirements. Some mistakes were made 
in the construction of the hospital building, 
but it is large and the surplus room affords 
much relief. 

There is a shower bath where every man 
gets a bath once each week. 

We have a library of 2800 volumes, access- 
ible to all. The circulation record shows that 
7283 volumes were exchanged last year, which 
is the largest percentage of circulation of any 
library in the state. 

Let us consider the allusion to the up-build 
of man. God knows that a prison at best is a 
poor place to build character; but let us see 
what is done in that direction: 

(1) There is the regular Sunday service, 
every Sunday. 

(2) The Society for the Friendless has a 
membership among the inmates of from forty 
to seventy-five. 
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(3) The Brotherhood Society, for literary 
development, has a membership among the in- 
mates of eighty to ninety. 

(4) A school is conducted for the illiterate 
in which the primary grades are taught. 

(5) Men are trained as follows: Nurses 
for the hospital; barbers, printers, plumbers, 
electricians, laundrymen, blacksmiths, tinners, 
painters, carpenters, joiners, patternmakers, 
brick layers, engineers, steam fitters, music- 
ians, plasterers, cooks, waiters, butchers, ma- 
chinists, tailors, shoemakers, janitors, florists, 
gardeners, dairymen, coachmen, teamsters, 
poultry men, stock raisers and breeders, and 
farmers, without mentioning the two indus- 
tries of brickmaking, which is a useful and 
necessary trade, and twine- and rope-making, 
which is also a useful and important trade. 

I am sorry that you have been so manifestly 
careless over the facts, that you have permit- 
ted your columns to be used without making 
an investigation. It is hard enough to take 
the initiative and carry out the reforms that 
have been accomplished without being ham- 
strung by those who ought to uphold us. The 
Scriptures say, “Whom the Lord loveth, He 
chastiseth.” 

If. you want to see an up-to-date prison with 
humane management, come out and pay us a 
visit. Judge Ben Lindsey visited us and lec- 
tured to the inmates. He said our institution 
was a model in equipment and in moral and 
sanitary attainments. Prison pallor here is 
conspicious by its absence; in its place the sun 
has painted the brown and ruddy tan, emble- 
matic of rugged physical vigor and manhood. 

The star of hope is still active in the breasts 
of the inmates. There is an abiding faith in 
humanity. Love and charity have a place 
where once malice and envy reigned; and 
over all there is a feeling that man to man is 
brother.* 

F, O. Hettstrom. 
[Warden North Dakota State Penitentiary.] 
Grove, N. D. 


[If the points Warden Hellstrom sets forth 
had been stated in the report which was sent 
to THE Survey for review no such one-sided 
criticism, as he considers it, could have been 
made. But one searches the pages in vain for 


*THE Survey is in receipt, also, of a letter from 
I, A. Acker, legislative reference librarian of the 
North Dakota Public Library Commission, which 
covers some of the same points made by Warden 
Hellstrom and adds this personal note of appre- 
ciation: “I can assure THE Survey that the peni- 
tentiary here is one of the best institutions of its 
kind in the country. The warden, Mr. Hellstrom, 
is a graduate of Kansas University, a broad-mind- 
ed, big-hearted man, and a keen student of crim- 
inology and sociology. Unfortunately, he is so 
medest and unassuming that he has not adver- 
tised himself in the same way as other prison 
reformers have done. He has done his work here 
in a quiet way, but it has been effective just the 
same. 

“The prisoners are afforded every convenience 
that 5 prison can afford. They have access to 
an excellent library, their education is by no means 
neglected, and only third-graders wear stripes, 
They have an excellent orchestra, and theatrical 
performances are staged by the inmates once or 
twice a year. A brotherhood has been organized 
by the prisoners, which meets once a week, and 
thele programs are very interesting.” 
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them. THE Survey can hardly regret having 
criticised conditions there, since it has given 
the warden a chance to show what work is 
actually going on unheralded in any official 
document. 

L There is no allusion to the fact that the 
offending mouth of the sewer “which has a 
very vile stench” was a half a mile from the 
prison. Even so it seems to have been an un- 
fortunate condition long-delayed in reforming. 
Tue Survey merely quoted an extract from 
the warden’s report—verbatim. It was credit- 
able to Warden Hellstrom to call public atten- 
tion to the bad conditions—and. as the event 
proved, an effective way to secure reform. 

2. It is true that the report refers to farm- 
ing operations, but none of the facts about 
trusting the convicts are mentioned. It does say 
that they have been carried on with profit and 
have furnished employment to “some of the 
inmates.” That is the only reference to the 
human inmates in connection with this admir- 
able means of developing and disciplining 
men. Other inmates have more space—in fact 
a page—given to them, and the interested pub- 
lic of North Dakota has also the exciting in- 
formation that Coyote and Coctus and Rowdy 
and Tobe and Topsy and Nancy and other 
horses to the number of forty (whose names 
and ages are all given) have also been em- 
ployed on the land. “Some inmates” describes 
the men, but North Dakota has also seventy- 
nine cows, 139 steers and heifers, fifty-two 
calves, 237 hogs, 298 chickens, and thirteen 
“mantrailers” or bloodhounds. There is no 
mention of the number of acres cultivated, but 
there is a statement that the “institution should 
own 2000 acres.” As it is, they have to “sup- 
plement farm products by some purchases.” 

3. As to the hospital, it is to be feared the 
warden did not read his physician’s report, 
for he says in this printed report: 

The hospital, a large and commodious build- 
ing, is so badly arranged for the care of the 
sick that it is impossible to give good service 
in it. The rooms chiefly occupied by the sick 
are poorly ventilated and heating arrange- 
ments are unsatisfactory. The corridor on 
which the rooms open is dark and dingy and 
gets no direct sunlight. There is no dressing 
room for minor surgical dressings and the 
greater part of that work has to be done in 
the toilet room of a ward. 

4. A catalogue of the library accompanied 
Warden Hellstrom’s letter, and they certainly 
have a fine lot of wholesome books, but there 
is no allusion to library, schools, trade teach- 
ing. or chaplain in the report. The reviewer 
could hardly evolve all these from his inner 
consciousness as they ought to exist. 

_ 5. Parole is alluded to, casually. It had been 
in operation only a year and the results do 
not seem to have been brilliant. A foot-note 
calls attention to the fact that of the fourteen 
men paroled in two years, though five did 
well, four were “discharged by the court, 
and sentence suspended without complying 
with rules and requirements of the Jaw’— 
“and so far as I am informed,” says the 
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warden, “nearly all of these cases have turned. 
out to be failures.” ; 

North,Dakota is to be congratulated if her 
state penitentiary is better than her official 
documents represent. Perhaps the next step 
in prison reform there would be to let the 
people know what educational, disciplinary, 
and uplifting methods are employed, in addi- 
tion to working the men ten hours a day for 
six cents.—I. C. B.] 

“OLD CLOTHES TO SELL” 
To tHE Eprtor: 

I often read of the hard times wage-earning 
girls have to clothe themselves. Many social 
students give the need of warm and decent 
clothing (not to speak of what is attractive) 
as one of the chief causes of moral short- 
coming. 

Now this letter is to suggest that some 
method be devised for handing slightly used 
clothing over to the self-respecting working 
women who do not care to apply to the usual 
charitable agencies. Most women heap all 
sorts of clothes upon their maids, who are 
already well dressed and well nourished. Do- 
mestic servants are beyond question better 
alle to buy their own clothes than factory 
girls. 

Can you suggest some central agency that 
will come forward to handle cast-off clothes. 
and sell them at a nominal figure to wage- 
earners? I have given clothes to the Waverly 
House; but I want to see decent girls helped! 
more. Perhaps we do too much for the sub- 
merged and not enough for those to whom 
a helping hand means the retention of self- 
respect. 

Can the Consumers’ League undertake to 
see that the right women are reached? Or 
is it best to start a store where the expenses 
can be met by the sales? The start could 
be made with dresses and coats, later on hats, 
shoes, etc., could be added. Some method must. 
be devised whereby the right girls, 
the girls who really need help. are reached. 
Can it be done through the Working Girl’s. 
Clubs? I can see in my mind’s eye a flourish- 
ing store with seamstresses engaged to alter 
dresses and make over hats at a nominal cost. 

As the goods are all donated, the only ex- 
penses would be the rent and saleswomen, 
Incidentally this will open more positions to 
women. 

Is my plan feasible? I shall contribute at 
once a purple cloth skirt and coat and some 
shirt-waists, also a warm black cloth skirt. 

ANNIE NaTHAN MEYER. 
New York. 


LIBERTY AND PROPERTY 
To THE EDITOR: 


Was it wit or sarcasm that prompted Tus 
Survey to print as Common Welfare the- 
resolution and letter of the American Liberty 
and Property Association? It is doubtless. 
true that some of this material is in accord 
with the spirit of social work, such, for- 

‘THB SURVEY, January 20, page 1594. 
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example, as the statements that the “proper 
function of government is to maintain equal 
liberty,” that “every man has a right to labor 
at whatever useful occupation he chooses, 
and is entitled to all he earns”, and that it 
is not the duty of government to make “men 
virtuous by law.” Other equally true state- 
ments, however, are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. We do not read that when government 
has failed to preserve equal liberty classes 
are created, and therefore class legislation is 
necessary to restore the desired equality. We 
do not read that no man is entitled to the 
product of another’s labor, nor that govern- 
ment has a duty to prevent by law those con- 
ditions which force men to lose their virtue, 
mor that it should discourage the accumu- 
lation of capital in the hands of a few who 
have captured rather than earned it. 

Can one really interested in social work 
raise the cry for more justice to the “rights 
of property” when we dwell in the midst of 
injustice to men? Is not the plea of the 
secretary of this association really for more 
privileges to propertied men? And do not 
such absurd implications’ as that Socialism 
stands for “public ownership of private prop- 
erty’, and such statements as that “Socialism 
is unsound and unscientific’? and that the 
Mewspapers are “the only agency through 
which the facts . . can be fairly put 
before the people’ suggest an attempt to 
stifle the “remarkable increase of Socialistic 
sentiment” at any cost? 

The readers of the Bethlehem and Birming- 
ham numbers of Tue Survey, unlike Mr. 
Schalkenbach, need have no fear of a move- 
ment which shall “seriously threaten the es- 
tablished order of society” or prove “con- 
trary to the spirit of American institutions.” 
The student of Socialism sees in it no “men- 
ace to the welfare and prosperity of our 
workers.” The only menace is to those 
“other citizens” who do not work. A rapidly 
increasing number are coming to regard it 
as a movement which at once shall furnish a 
solution to industrial difficulties, render un- 
mecessary all strife between man and man, 
and mark another step in the evolution of 
the divine kingdom. But whether Socialist 
or not, the social worker must recognize that 
the word “state” means the people organized 
for mutual protection and work, that “state 
help” means the people cooperating for mu- 
tual service, and that any organization at- 
tacking the principles of cooperation and ser= 
vice is acting contrary to the spirit of social 
work. 


Canton, N. Y. 


Etmo A. Rosinson. 


BAR ASSOCIATION AND LENROOT BILL 


To THE EpITor: 

I read with much interest Professor Good- 
now’s article’ referring to Mr. Lenroot’s bill, 
.H.R. 16808, which, according to his descrip- 
tion, is the same as Mr. Clayton’s H.R. 16450. 

-S$ee THp Survey, January 27, page 1645. 
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I am very glad.this principle has your sup- 
port. This latter bill was drawn by the com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association and 
was unanimously approved by the association 
at its Boston meeting. I ask your special at- 
tention to this fact because it disproves the 
statement so rashly made, and which a leading 
magazine has recently presented in offensive 
form, that the American bar is indifferent to 
the existing abuses and takes no interest in 
their correction. 

On the contrary, you see that, as soon as 
the decision of the appeal in the Ives case 
was announced, the proper committee of the 
American Bar Association took up the matter 
and recommended a bill which would enable 
a review of such decision to be had, and the 
bill was unanimously approved by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

That association is composed of about 2500 
representative lawyers from every state in 
‘the Union. I hope you will call editorial 
attention to this, and also to the fact that the 
committee of the Bar Association met in 
Washington last week and had a hearing 
before the Judiciary Committee of the House, 
and a similar committee of the Senate, and 
urged the passage of the bill in question. 

It would be very useful if readers of THE 
Survey would write their respective repre- 
sentatives and urge the support of the bill, 

Everett P, WHEELER. 

New York. 


CENTRALIZATION AND INEFFICIENCY 
To THE EDITorR: 

A recent issue of THe Survey has an article 
by Robert Garrett on the Baltimore Social 
Service Corporation.’ There are two points 
I should like to raise in this connection. Mr. 
Garrett says: “Centralization and combina- 
tion are the tendencies of the day, and, prop- 


erly safeguarded, they are desirable. De- 
centralization spells inefficiency, weakness, 
stagnation.” The italics are my own. My 


first question is: 

Is there danger in philanthropy, as in large- 
scale production elsewhere, of destroying in- 
dividual initiative and profitable variation of 
method, by over-standardizing? If the Bal- 
timore and Kansas City organizations are in- 
dependent of social movements in other cities, 
they may represent a wholesome development 
—new centers through which new policies 
may, if they seem best, be worked out, 
through which new groups of local social 
workers may develop and to which they can 
look for recommendations. On the other 
hand, if it means that in Baltimore or Kansas 
City no social worker or charitable effort 
will be tolerated or can secure funds unless 
conforming to the social creed of a restricted 
group, it is not at all clear to me that the 
organization of a local charity trust is desir- 
able. It is only to a certain extent that 
decentralization spells inefficiency, and to a 
similar extent centralization may also spell 
stagnation. 

See Tum SurvEY, January 20, page 1625. 
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My second point is Mr. Garrett’s compari- 
son of sociological organizations to those of 
the railroads. He is carrying his analogy too 
far when he compares the laborers “to the 
clientéle of the social organization.” This 
would seem to indicate either an idea of in- 
dustrial organization in which the laborers are 
not co-workers but beneficiaries of the capi- 
talists, or an ideal of social work which is 
essentially undemocratic. 

Tuomas D. ELior. 

Philadelphia. 


CHILDREN AND SOCIETY 


To THE EpITorR: 


_ I have been an attentive reader of THE 
Survey for years—it is, absolutely, the best 
journal of its kind and purpose in the United 
States. Its contents are reliable, its com- 
ments sensible, its humanity real, its sym- 
pathies true. It advocates the saving the 
lives of children born in the slums of the 
great cities, the East Sides and purlieus of the 
same, the factories and mill towns, the tene- 
ment and the poor districts. Of two things 
in this connection I am well aware: the love 
of the poor for their babes, and the loving 
desire of THE Survey to save these children. 
But when I think of some facts, I wonder 
what will be the almost certain fate of the 
great mass of these infants thus born. Go 
to the coal mines, the factories, the cotton 
and other mills; think of the greed and de- 
mands of business, that rob these helpless 
ones of their childhood, their education, their 
hopes, and their ambitions, and make of them 
mere things. Then think of the human ani- 
mal lust that requires the ruin of thousands 
of these little girls, the practical enslavement 
of many of these boys—the hard fate that 
society, intending it or not, imposes upon the 
under classes. Further remember that hun- 
dreds of these will fall under the ban of the 
law and find themselves feared, hated, and 
ostracised, sent to fill prison pens, branded 
as criminals by that very society that made 
this fate an almost unavoidable certainty. 
When I think of all this and a thousand 
times more I feel that these little ones better 
join “the lambs of the upper fold” before they 
learn to curse the day that they were born. 


P. C. JoHNSoN. 
{Chaplain Nebraska State Penitentiary; Member 
Nebraska Legislature. ] 


Lincoln, Neb. 


RULE OF THE MOB IN AMERICA 
To THE EpITor: 


A recent summary of lynchings in the 
United States for the past twenty-five years 
or more shows that there is but a slight 
decrease in the number of these crimes in 
this country. There seems to be but little 
encouragement in the figures, as a whole. 

In the year just closed, for instance, there 
were seventy-one victims of lynch law. In 
the year previous there were seventy-four; in 
1908, 100; in 1900, 115; in 1892, 255, the larg- 
est number on record; in 1893, 200, the next 
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greatest number in a single year; in 1885, 
184. From these figures it will be seen that, 
while the high average is not maintained, 
there are still many violations of the crim- 
inal code in this country, and, as the late 
Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court of 
the United States said, lynch law is still “the 
habit of the American people.” And to our 
shame and disgrace it is true! 

The question still confronts us: What are 
we going to do about it? Or are we de- 
termined to let the present conditions con- 
tinue indefinitely, unhindered and unpunished? 
For they are, practically, unhindered and 
wholly unpunished. ; 

It seems to the writer that the present situ- 
ation calls for prompt and drastic action by 
the federal, not state, government. Certainty 
of punishment of the most positive charac- 
ter is needed to meet the situation. But the 
history of the administration of justice in 
this country clearly shows that our courts, 
as at present constituted, can never secure 
the cSnviction of the mob. Such a convic- 
tion never has happened. While not a certain 
index of what may happen in the future, this 
goes far to show that convictions can never 
occur under our present criminal procedure. 

The undersigned has, on many occasions, 
urged both constitutional and _ statutory 
changes in the criminal code as imperatively 
demanded in order to reach those crimes com- 
mitted by the mob. Any civilized community 
which persistently tolerates the crime of the 
mob comes far short of meeting the public 
needs. And however much we may abhor 
the necessity for drastic legislation touching 
this subject, the history of all human ex- 
perience unquestionably shows that we must 
make the commission of crime dangerous, if 
we hope ever effectually to deter it. Surely 
this is a condition which we are facing at 
this very moment upon this particular sub- 
ECs 

Will our law-givers afford us relief? 

Duane Mowry. 

[Late Member Milwaukee School Board.] 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


JOTTINGS 


FOR UNIFORM LEGAL PROCEDURE 


The establishment of a uniform system of 
legal procedure in the United States is the 
aim of the American Academy of Juris- 
prudence, in process of formation. Ninety- 
five jurists of prominence are said to have 
endorsed the plan. The academy will pub- 
lish Corpus Juris Codex, or book of the law. 
Among those interested in the academy are 
Charles E. Hughes, Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court; John M. 
Dillon, former president of the American 
Bar Association; Thomas G. Jones, twice 
governor of Alabama; Peter S. Grosscup, of 
Chicago; L. H. Alexander, of Philadelphia; 
Senator Elihu Root, Alton B. Parker, and 
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Eugene E. Prussing, of New York. To meet 
the expenses of the academy subscriptions 
from 250 lawyers throughout the country will 
be asked. 


THE WHIPPING POST 


Like a sweet morsel under his tongue must 
the head of Russian prisons roll the fact that 
in this country, where his cruel measures of 
discipline have been so severely—and justly— 
criticized, prisoners are lashed on the bare 
back in the open air in zero weather. The 
state of Delaware, which has never been 
willing to give up the whipping-post, has 
brought this disgrace to our country. The 
two men thus lashed were guilty, according 
to the papers, one of larceny and one of high- 
way robbery, both crimes calling for serious 
and prolonged discipline. In addition to the 
forty lashes the highwayman must suffer two 
years in prison. These men were whipped 
at the county workhouse. The question is 
not whether they deserved punishment. One 
may take it for granted that their guilt was 
proven. The question is whether the treat- 
ment they received will prevent other men 
from committing highway robbery and will 
fit these identical convicts for an honest 
life hereafter. No sensible man will for a 
moment say that this brutality was the first 
wise step toward their reformation. It was 
vengeance pure and simple. If Delaware had 
a reformatory prison, the indeterminate sen- 
tence, and her prisoners under the manage- 
ment of the state instead of under the thumb 
of a county workhouse these things could 
not be and there would be more hope for a 
lessening of crime in that state, which has 
so long refused to look at the light in prison 
science which has been kindled in other parts 
of the land. 

aC: 


COUNTRY PLACE FOR HULL HOUSE 


Through the generosity of one of its most 
interested and public spirited supporters, 
Hull House has come into possession of a 
winter and summer country place. It is 
to be known as the Joseph T. Bowen Country 
Club and is given by Mrs. Bowen as a mem- 
orial. Situated on a bluff overlooking Lake 
Michigan, with some lowlands intervening, it 
consists of seventy-five acres, about a mile 
and a half from the railway station at Wauke- 
gan, Ill. The place is covered with old virgin 
timber, and two ravines with little streams 
supplied by springs make it a beautiful spot. 
There are three other springs, and also an old 
apple orchard. The mayor of Waukegan had 
bought it to prevent its being cut up into 
building lots, hoping to induce the city to 
buy it as a park. When this plan failed, Mrs. 
Bowen secured it. Waukegan is thirty-six 
miles north of Chicago, with eighteen trains 
a day between it and the city, some of them 
taking only fifty minutes. 

On the site is an old house of about twelve 
rooms, and also a pavilion about 100 feet 
long and forty feet wide which was built 
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for a dance hall. It is proposed to make the 
house habitable at once. The lower part of 
the pavilion will probably be used as a play 
room, and the upper part turned into a dormi- 
tory. One more cottage will be built at once 
to be occupied by the caretaker. Mrs. Bowen 
has included in the gift an endowment suffi- 
cient to pay all expenses of the place, with the 
exception of food and the transportation of 
those visiting it. She hopes in the future to 
erect more cottages—one for little girls, one 
for little boys, and one for young working 
girls. It is planned to keep one cottage open 
during the winter for working girls who are 
ill or need a vacation, or for anaemic chil- 
dren who need rest or the quiet of the country, 


ARKANSAS FELLOW SERVANT LAW 

The federal Supreme Court recently re- 
versed a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Arkansas which declared uncon- 
stitutional the Fellow Servant Law passed by 
the state legislature in 1907. This law made 
railroad companies and mine operators liable 
in damages for injuries or death of employes 
resulting from the carelessness of a fellow 
servant. The company in question (Alum- 
inum Company of America), operating a 
railroad, based its defense on the fact that 
this was discriminatory legislation, since it 
applied to only two industries, and therefore 
violated the fourteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution. The State Supreme Court decided 
in favor of the company. The federal court 
reverses the decision on the ground that 
since all railroad corporations are included 
in the statute there is equality within the 
class, and since classification by the legisla- 
ture is perfectly constitutional the four- 
teenth amendment is not violated in this 
case. The United States Supreme Court, 
however, does not settle a second point 
which was raised by the defense but which 
it found did not apply in this particular 
railroad case. The law applies to corporate 
employers but not to partners nor individual 
employers. The constitutionality of this dis- 
crimination is not passed on. 


BIG SISTERS ORGANIZE IN PORTLAND 


A Big Sisterhood has been organized in 
Portland, Ore., along the lines of the Big 
Brothers. It was instituted as an auxiliary 
to the already systematized aid being given 
women and girls by the settlement workers, 
the Juvenile Court for Girls, and the Muni- 
cipal Department of Police Protection for 
Women. “The keynote. of the work,” to 
quote the secretary, Mrs. J. Allen Gilbert, 
“is co-operation with every organization 
which endeavors to help the delinquent, de- 
pendent, wayward, or needy girl. From a 
central committee of three a case is assigned 
to a Big Sister. Frequent reports are made 
back to the central committee, and at each 
monthly meeting of the seventy members now 
enrolled concrete cases and methods of meet- 
ing their needs are discussed. In addition 
there is also committee work. For ex- 
ample, a committee waited upon the judges 
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and editors of the city to confer 
to the suppression of publicity, as far as 
possible, in cases where a stigma would be 
placed upon the girl. Especially was this 
asked in cases of contributory delinquency. 
Another committee is at work upon what 
has been done elsewhere in the teaching of 
sex hygiene to the young. Still another in- 
vestigated the reasons why the waiting list at 
the Oregon State Institution for the Feeble- 
minded should be so large. 


WOMEN AND THE MERIT SYSTEM 


Civ'l Service Reform is looked upon as hav- 
ing been a burning subject in the public mind 
fifteen or twenty years ago, yet sustained 
efforts are being made today to interest young 
persons in it. Witness the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Civil 
Service Reform Association of New York, 
avhose sixteenth annual report tells how it is 
trying to win women and girls, especially club 
women, to definite activity for the extension 
of the merit system. Over 2,500 circulars 
were sent to women’s clubs the past year, de- 
signed to start investigation into the method 
of appointment to state, county, and municipal 
offices in different states, and to urge edu- 
cational and legislative campaigns for the 
passage of civil service laws in the states that 
have nunc. Women’s clubs of Idaho and 
Michigan are reported to be working hard for 
the passage of such bills now pending. The 
work is not confined to New York city, and 
there are few schools, colleges, Christian as- 
sociations, settlements, libraries, and clubs in 
the United States that have not been reached. 
The principals of fifty-eight public schools in 
New York were asked this winter if they 
would permit essay contests to be held among 
their pupils, but the Board of Education pro- 
hibited such contests. 


in regard 


THE NEW WOMANHOOD 


The New Womanhood is the title of a 
lecture to be delivered Tuesday, March 5, at 
Genealogical Hall, 226 West 58 street. by J. E. 
Owen of London, England. This is the third 
of a series by Miss Owen, the second of 
which will be upon the Philosophy of Robert 
Browning, February 27. Miss Owen has been 
identified with the Social and Political Edu- 
cation League, National Service League, and 
Women’s Industrial Council of London. 


‘COMPARATIVE KINDERGARTEN STUDY 

In order to carry out its general purpose 
of harmonizing the different methods of 
educating children younger than six years of 
age, the National Kindergarten Association, 
1 Madison avenue, has undertaken to discover 
the opinions of persons now engaged in teach- 
ing children by offering three prizes for essays 
on the benefits of the kindergarten. The first 
prize is $100; second, $50; third, $25. The con- 
test is open to all kindergartners and primary 
teachers. The Board of Directors suggests 
the following subjects: 

Why should all our schools have kinder- 
gartens? 
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What the kindergarten does for the child. 

The influence of the kindergarten on the 
home. 

The kindergarten as an up-lifting influence 
in the community. 


TEMPERANCE AMENDMENT 


Congressman Hobson of Alabama has in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives 
a joint resolution for an amendment to the 
federal constitution, prohibiting the “sale, 
manufacture for sale, and importation for 
sale of beverages containing alcohol, in the 
United States and in all territory under their 
jurisdiction.” It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. The Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
has announced that it is planning for a sa- 
loonless country within a decade. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN 


Three fellowships and four studentships in 
economic research are offered by the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of Massa- 
chusetts to women who are desirous of pre- 
paring themselves for active service in social- 
economic work. The subjects of investiga- 
tions for the present concern the employment 
of women. During the last three years four 
industries in which women are employed for 
the manufacture or production of women’s 
wear have been investigated, resulting in 
studies on dress-making, millinery, and ma- 
chine operating on women’s wear. The fields 
for research for the year 1912-1913 will in- 
clude subjects which have grown out of the 
work of previous years, and may in- 
clude studies in home work, bookbinding, or 
trade training. A candidate must hold a 
degree from a college of good standing. 

The Research Department had its . origin 
six years ago in the attempt of the institution 
to secure ideal conditions within and to stim- 
ulate public opinion and secure legislation for 
the protection and betterment of industrial 
workers throughout the state. The object of 
the Research Department is therefore three- 
fold: To aid propagandism in the various di- 
rections outlined; to afford an opportunity 
for training in research; to establish a store- 
house of facts concerning the industrial re- 
lations of women, and to see that these facts 
are utilized to the utmost. 

For the purpose of stimulating scholar- 
ship among women the Boston branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, aided by 
the Radcliffe Alumnae Association, the Bos- 
ton Alumnae Club of Smith College, and by 
alumnae of Bryn Mawr College, Vassar Col- 
lege, Wellesley College. and Boston Univers- 
itv, offers a graduate fellowship of five hun- 
dred dollars. The holder must be a “woman 
who is a graduate of an approved college, is of 
good health and excellent character, and has 
proved her ability and initiative. The fellow- 
ship must be used, in Europe or in America, © 
for one year of constructive work, and not 
for purposes of general culture.” 
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PERSONALS 


It is sometimes said that the children of 
reformers take no interest in the reforms 
inaugurated by their parents. Frederick 
Howard Wines was a notable exception. His 
name is so closely identified with that of his 
father, Dr. E. C. Wines, the distinguished 
penologist, that the seam where the work of 
the one ended and that of the other began 
is difficult to find. To those who knew them 
both the life of one is merged in that of the 
other, and the history of the son seems to 
have begun only when the mantle of the 
father fell upon his shoulders. 

Long before that, however, Dr. Wines had 
lived a life of his own, as a boy in a min- 
ister’s home, as a young man in college, as a 
worker during the civil war in charge of the 
refugees brought by our troops into Missouri, 
as pastor in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Springfield, Ill, and as public lecturer and 
publicist. No parish, however, was large 
enough to hold him, and the state of Illinois 
was fortunate enough to secure his services 
for many vears as secretary of the State 
Board of Public Charities and again after his 
national work on the census, so that at the 
end he died in her service. 

As secretary of the state board he became 
familiar with all the details of charitable -and 
correctional work and acquired a fund of 
knowledge and experience of untold value. 
He was tactful and considerate in his dealings 
with men and institutions. His great good 
sense, grasp of principles, and clear and con- 
cise way of putting things made him leader 
in Illinois and in the larger conferences made 
up of state officials, as in the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction which he 
helped to organize. So closely did he adhere 
to the original plan of this society as a union 
of members of state boards that. he was never 
quite reconciled to its phenomenal growth and 
the wide range of subjects brought under 
discussion. He was so active and alive him- 
self that he did not willingly resign the reins 
to the next generation. 

Mr. Wines belonged to that wonderful group 
of men who, in the historic Prison Congress 
of 1870, announced the principles on which 
the best penology has been founded. Like 
brothers these men worked together, honoring 
one another. Thus Mr. Wines, whom the 
world at this day holds to have been of 
foremost help in promoting prison reform, 
once said of his co-workers: “The remarkable 
impulse given in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century to the cause of prison reform 
in the United States is chiefly attributable to 
three men, of whom two—F. S. Sanborn and 
Z. R. Brockway—survive to rejoice in the 
abundant harvest from seed planted in what 
then appeared to be sterile and unpromising 
soil. Dr. Wines [his father] has long been 
‘where the wicked cease from troubling.’ 
Dissimilar as were these three in temperament, 
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experience, and habits of thought, their funda- 
mental agreement as to the nature of the 
changes demanded in criminal law and its ad- 
ministration, and their mutual regard and 
affection, so united them in purpose that they 
constituted a threefold cord not quickly 
broken.” F. H. Wines was easily the fourth 
to make a four-ply cord, One has but to read 
his admirable books on these subjects, so clear, 
direct, simple, and appealing, to appreciate his © 
secret of influencing thoughtful people. His 
mind was the home of high thought, and his. 
facile pen and ready speech made him convinc- 
ing and inspiring. He was also gentle and 
tender. At a conference of charities and cor- 
rection he once held a great audience in al- 
most breathless sympathy as he related an 
incident showing the strength of mother-love 
as exhibited in the affection of a woman for 
an imbecile daughter so shapeless and de- 
formed that she was known as “the snake 
girl.” Her love, said he, was so manifest 
“that in that hour I got a new sense of the 
love of God for his children which I have 
never lost, and which has often comforted 
me in my own deepest sorrows.” 

This sympathetic spirit was at the basis of 
his many warm friendships and of his de- 
votion and loyalty to his family. He could 
hardly utter the words “my father” without a 
tremor in his voice, and the many tributes 
he paid to him abound in loving appreciation. 

The list of topics on which Mr. Wines wrote 
during his long life is varied and interesting, 
but they are mainly allied to charities and 
prison reform. Cultured by much study and 

1Mr. Wines wrote the following books: Defect- 
ive. Dependent, and Delinquent Classes in the 
United States (Vol. of 10th Census); Crime, 
Pauperism, and Benevolence in the United States 
(Vol. of 1ith Census) ; Punishment and Reforma- 
tion. 1895; The Liquor Problem in its Legislative 
Aspects, 1897, 1898. He was the author also of 
numerous pamphlets on charities and penology, re- 
ports of the State Board of Charities of Illinois. 
ete. 
wide travel, he seldom went far afield in 
branches outside his own domain, but his con- 
tributions to the various charities and penal 
matters were invaluable. He had always the 
courage of his convictions and by nature as 
well as by his religious training he was ready 
to stand with the minority if he deemed that 
minority on the side of truth and justice. 

He gloried in calling attention to the work 
of his associates. “They were in his thought 
harbingers of the dawn of a new day.” These 
words that he applied to his father we believe 
were true of the son. He also was a har- 
binger of a better day, and while he lived he 
earnestly tried to prepare the world for its 
welcome dawn. 


IsabeL C. Barrows. 


Arthur William Dunn, the new executive 
secretary of the Public Education Association 
of New York, brings to his duties an excep- 
tional equipment on both the educational and 
the civic side. A native of Illinois, he was 
graduated from Knox College in 1893, and 
received his M. A. degree from this college 
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three years later. After two years (1896-98) 
passed as director of the university extension 
department and instructor in English at the 
University of Cincinnati, he went to Chicago 
as a Fellow in the department of sociology. 
He.left this position in 1900 to take up teach- 
ing in the public schools of Indianapolis and 


ARTHUR W. DUNN. 
J 


continued in this work for ten years during 
the last three of which he held the position 
of Director of Civics. While there he wrote 
and published the Community and the Citizen, 
in which is laid down a new method of train- 
ing in civics which has been successfully ap- 
plied in many parts of the country since 
1907. Dr. George Kerschensteiner of Mun- 
nich has repeatedly recommended this book 
to his countrymen. 

In Indianapolis Mr. Dunn did not confine 
himself to school work, but played his part in 
civic life. In 1908-09, he served as chairman 
of the Education Committee of the Commer- 
cial Club, and during the following year as 
chairman of the club’s Civic Improvement 
Commission. He resigned his position in the 
schools of Indianapolis in 1910, to take up the 
duties of civic secretary of the City Club of 
Philadelphia. While serving there he was in- 
vited by Superintendent Brumbaugh of the 
Philadelphia public schools to aid in reorgan- 
izing the school course in civics, and served 
also as chairman of the Committee on Civic 
Education of the National Municipal League. 
With an acute analytic faculty Mr. Dunn 
unites a sober judgment. His first work for 
the Public Education Association, carried on 
in connection with a committee of that body, 
has been the construction of a program of 
work for the past winter. 

J. K. Pau.prne. 


In the charity organization world Charles 
Finney Cox was one of the builders of the 
New York society. He entered its service as 
a member of its Seventh District Committee 
in 1890. In the same year he became a mem- 
ber of its Central Council, two years later a 
member of its Executive Committee and was 
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a vice-president at the time of his death Jan- 
uary 24. There is hardly an important com- 
mittee of the society on which he has not 
served and to the activities of which he had 
not given initiative and direction. He was 
first chairman of its Committee on the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis upon the organization 
of that committee in 1902. He was an orig- 
inal member of its Committee on Philan- 
thropic Education, which was formed in the 
year 1899. In the year 1892 he became chair- 
man of a special committee to consider the 
advisability of inaugurating a Provident Loan 
Society, to correct the evils then attaching 
to the pawnbroking business. This committee 
reported in favor of the organization of such 
a society, and its report led two years later 
to the organization of a society for philan- 
thropic pawnbroking on a business_ basis, 
under the title of the Provident Loan Society. 
It started with a modest capital of $100,000 
and now operates on a contributed capital of 
$6,000,000, and loaned last year over $13,000,- 
ooo. Mr. Cox was one of the incorporators 
and original trustees of that society and con- 
tinued active in its affairs until shortly before 
his death. 

Mr. Cox’s service to the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society was modestly rendered, and his 
counsels always carried conviction. The tie 
which bound him most closely to his asso- 
ciates, however, was not his ability and ex- 
perience, marked as both were, but his. own 
personality and sincerity of purpose. 

The charity organization circle was only 
one of Mr. Cox’s many spheres of public 
service. He had a keen: interest in scientific 
work; was president of the New York Mis- 
croscopical Society in 1888, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Linnaean and New York Zoological 
Societies, and one of the founders and chief 
promoters of the New York Botanical 
Gardens, of which he served as treasurer 
until the time of his death. Foreign scientific 
honors and American university honors wer 
his likewise. : 


Charles H. Chute has been called from the 

service of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee to the secretaryship of the Pennsyl- 
vania Committee on Child Labor, recently va- 
cated by Frederick S. Hall. who succeeded 
Francis H. McLean as associate director of 
the Charity Organization Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation.’ 
The improved child labor legislation enacted 
in Indiana last year followed a personal in- 
vestigation by Mr. Chute of the glass indus- 
try. his study covering every factory in Ohio, 
Illinois, and Indiana and many of the fac- 
tories in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
other states. The son of a Congregational 
minister in Massachusetts, Mr. Chute gradu- 
ated from Oberlin College and then travelled 
for a lumber insurance company. He is a 
graduate also of the New York School of 
Philanthropy. 


1See THe Survwy, October 21, 1911, page 1065. 
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The students of the State University at 
Fargo, N. D., held recently u non- 
partisan national political convention, La 
Follette, Harmon, Wilson, Taft, Roosevelt, 
and several others were put in nomination 
for the head of the ticket; but one man’s 
name was placed on the ticket with each of 
these, as vice-president. That man was 
Judge Lindsey of Denver. This college in- 
cident has led to considerable gossip in the 
Denver papers, running up into rather large 
headlines as to the juvenile court bench and 
the presidency. Judge Lindsey has been 
asked from various sources to become a‘ can- 
didate for vice-president with Governor Wil- 
son, but has stated very clearly that he has 
no desire to become a candidate for vice- 
president, “no thought or expectation of be- 
ing a candidate for any office except Juvenile 
Court judge.” The latest rumor is that he is 
to be Colonel Roosevelt’s running mate. 


The preventive and educational work of 
the Brooklyn, N. Y., Bureau of Charities has 
recently been put under a new department, 
called the Department of Social Betterment, 
with James Jenkins, Jr., as director. Mr. 
Jenkins is the executive secretary of the 
Committee on Prevention of Tuberculosis of 
the Bureau of Charities. |For two years he 
was associated with the Committee on Tu- 
berculosis of the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety of New York. The department of So- 
cial Betterment has taken up Tenement 
House Reform and the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, and plans to enter other fields soon. 

Willard V. Trevoy has been appointed 
secretary of the Tenement House Commit- 
tee. During the past four years Mr. Trevoy 
has taught in a boys’ school. 


Richard Waterman, for the past two years 
secretary of the City Club of Philadeiphia, 
recently became financial secretary for the 
Philadelphia Children’s Hospital. The direc- 
tors of the Children’s Hospital are plan- 
ning a campaign to raise a million dollars 
to erect and endow new hospital buildings 
on a site that has been purchased at 18th and 
Fitzwater streets. It is proposed to make 
the institution the best equipped and finest 
Children’s hospital in this country. Mr. 
Waterman will perfect the plans for the new 
buildings and then direct the financial cam- 
paign. As a preliminary step a study will 
be made of the need for new hospital fa- 
cilities for children in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Waterman brings to this new work a 
trained mind and rich experience as a so- 
cial engineer. On graduating from the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, he con- 
tinued his training at the University of Chi- 
cago and abroad. For six years, while prin- 
cipal of a large public school in-Chicago, he 
was active in civic and social movements 
in that city. From there he went to Bos- 
ton to become Mr. Filene’s private secretary, 
assisting him in many of his philanthropic 
achievements—notably the Boston City Club, 
of which Mr. Waterman was assistant sec- 
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retary and one of the directors. As secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia City Club, Mr. Wat- 
erman has been active in making the club one 
of the most progressive and useful civic or- 
ganizations in the city. 


Workers for the blind throughout the coun- 
try lost a gifted personality in the death in. 
the late fall of Whihelmina Dranga Campbell. 


WILHELMINA D. CAMPBELL. 


Mrs. Campbell died of pneumonia at Colum- 
bus, where her husband, Charles F. F. Camp- 
bell, had recently become executive secretary 
of the Ohio State Commission for the Blind. 
Both as co-editor of the Outlook For The 
Blind and as an active executive, Mrs. Camp- 
bell for years threw herself into movements 
for improving educational and industrial op- 
portunities for those handicapped in vision. 
Her training was in the Massachusetts Nor- 
mal Art School, and following her marriage 
in 1903 she applied it to the new field in 
which her husband’s interests lay, lecturing 
with lantern slides on the undeveloped ca- 
pacity for usefulness among the blind, and 
helping Mr. Campbell to found the Massa- 
chusetts experiment stations for the trade 
training of the blind. In this field she 
found opportunity to work out the unique 
att fabrics which are now woven by the 
blind in many states. 


The appointment of Oscar Leonard to the 
superintendency of the United Jewish Educa- 
tional and Charitable Associations of St. 
Louis holds special interest in that Mr. 
Leonard is himself an immigrant who has be- 
longed—and still belongs in sympathies and 
understanding—to those whom he will serve. 
Mr. Leonard is thirty years old. He came to 
America from Roumania when seventeen 
years of age and worked in a New. York 
factory. Eight years ago he came to St. 
Louis and,-though he has gained his livelihood 
by feature work o1 the newspapers, Mr. 
Leonard has constantly been a social worker 
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from whom other social workers were sure 
of gaining prompt, energetic, and enthusiastic 
aid. At all times during his St. Louis resi- 
dence he has beer the leader of high-spirited 
groups of social students—the idealistic, poor 
young Jews studying modern drama or dis- 
cussing knotty social problems in the People’s 
Forum. In one of these groups Mr. Leonard 
met the young immigrant who is now his 
wife and co-worker. Last year Mr. Leonard 
graduated from the School of Social Economy 
and early in the summer became a Juvenile 
Court probation officer. 


By the death of Dr. J. W. Y. Fishbourne at 
his home in Melbourne, Australia, a great 
leader in the world’s work for the mentally 
affected has been lost. Sixty-eight years old, 
Dr. Fishbourne had been for nearly forty 


DR. J. W. Y. FISHBOURNE. 


years a specialist in mental diseases. In sea- 
son and out of season he preached that the 
public should recognize and accept full re- 
sponsibility for these unfortunate members of 
the community through early care and obser- 
vation, through the establishment of adequate 
and sufficient sanatoria and hospitals for the 
insane, conducted on the most enlightened 
principles, and through the. provision of 
permanent care for the mentally defective. 
With the plans for widespread sterilization of 
the unfit he had little sympathy, considering 
that they were but an evasion of our real 
social responsibilities. 

Among the public positions which Dr. Fish- 
bourne had held were those of superintendent 
of the Hospitals for the Insane at Ararat and 
at Kew, and later that of Health Officer of 
Essendon, all in the state of Victoria. He 
was at the time of his death the head of a 
school for deficient children which he and 
bis daughters had conducted for fifteen years, 
He was one of the originators of Australia’s 
first epileptic colony. His last public appear- 
ance, a-week before his death, was at a meet- 
ing of the Hospital Sunday Committee to 
ensure the name of the Talbot Epileptic 
Colony being added to the list of charities to 
be benefited. During the same week he con- 
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tributed a paper to the Australian Medical 
Congress sitting in Sydney, on work for the 
epileptic in the United States. 

Dr, Fishbourne was the son of the Rev. 
Robert Fishbourne, of Ardogh, Ireland, and! 
a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. 

The memory of one who has done so much. 
for the mentally defective and deranged is 
to be perpetuated in the very practical form: 
of an extension to the Talbot Epileptic 
Colony, situated a few miles out of Mel- 
bourne. 

AicE HENRY. 


Mayor Blankenburg has commended his ad- 
ministration to many Philadelphians by his 
selection of cabinet members as noted in a 
recent issue of THE Survey.’ Heads of de- 
partments selected by the mayor have, with 
one possible exception, been closely identified: 
with some of the more active agencies for 
the improvement of social conditions. The 
re-appointment of Dr. Joseph S. Neff as di- 
rector of Health and Charities was particular- 
ly gratifying to the social workers of the 
city, who became accustomed under Dr. Neff’s. 
former administration to expect prompt and’ 
effective co-operation from the department. 
It is especially encouraging that the director, 
with the approval of the mayor, has asked’ 
Alexander M. Wilson, the director of Phipps 
Institute and a well known social worker, to- 
serve as his colleague for the next four 
years. 

Mr. Wilson, a Pennsylvanian by birth. is a 
graduate of Westminister College and of 
Princeton University. He spent some years in 
teaching and railroading. After graduating 
from the New York School of Philanthropy 
in 1903, he became executive secretary of 
the Charity Organization Society of Jersey 
City, then Executive Secretary of the Bos- 
ton Anti-Tuberculosis Society, and later oc- 
cupied a similar position in Chicago. There 
he also took up the work of the Chicago: 
Bureau of Charities, succeeding Ernest P. 
Bicknell. As director of Phipps Institute in 
Philadelphia, for the last two years, he has 
been not merely the leader of the campaign 
to eradicate tuberculosis. from the state but 
has given freely of his time and thought to. 
other lines of social endeavor. He is presi- 
dent of the South-western District Confer- 
ence of the Society for Organizing Charity 
and chairman of the board of directors of 
the Joint Registration Bureau. His appoint- 
ment as assistant director of the Department 
of Health and Charities gives to the city for 
the first time in its history the services of a 
trained social worker in the director’s office. 


By creating the office of superintendent of 
Charities and Correction as a part of the 
city administration of Cincinnati, and by 
appointing to that position Dr. Otto P. Geier, 
identified with the campaign for pure milk, 
Mayor Henry T. Hunt gratified the progress- 
ive spirits of Cincinnati. This office is to 
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MARY MACARTHOR. 


be under the director of Public Safety. It 
will have charge of medical and sociological 
work in the city institutions, including the 
City Hospital, the Hospital for Consump- 
tives, the House of Refuge for delinquent and 
dependent children, the work-house for adult 
offenders, the infirmary, and the Municipal 
Lodging House, and will have supervision 
over the inspection of tenements. 

It will direct all of the city’s medical work 
mot under the Department of Health, such 
as the medical and surgical work of the 
police and fire departments. A staff of five 
salaried physicians devoting their time en- 
tirely to the service of the city will be as- 
signed to duty in the several institutions and 
may be called upon at any time for help 
in special work undertaken by the superin- 
tendent; besides these physicians there will 
tbe an advisory staff of four unpaid medical 
specialists who will be called into consulta- 
tion concerning the treatment of the city’s 
deformed and defective charges, the cure of 
drunkenness, specific diseases, etc. 

Dr. Geier combines thorough training in 
medical practice and considerable experience 
in allied social work with a broad outlook 
upon civic problems. His most conspicuous 
service has been rendered in connection with 
the campaign for pure milk. As secretary 
since 1906 of the Cincinnati Milk Commis- 
sion, he secured the Ohio law prohibiting 
the use of distillery slop as feed for cattle. 
This commission was the first organization 
of its kind to be gra-ted the services of an 
expert by the federal Department of Agri- 
culture for making tuberculin tests of cattle 
and officially inspecting all dairies. Dr. Geier 
started the movement for the formation of 
the American Association of Medical Milk 
Commissions, of which ke has been secre- 
tary since 10907. This association of hy- 
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WILLIAM C. ANDERSON. 


gienists and sanitarians has commissions in 
sixty-eight cities of the United States and 
Canada. 


“His wife I was,” said a great woman of 
her husband long after he had passed away, 
“but also his comrade in all that pertained to 
his public life.” It is typical of the world’s 
new life that we more and more hear of mar- 
riage between co-workers, and the latest 
happy example of this is the union of Wil- 
liam C. Anderson, Labor member of the 
Lritish House of Commons, and chairman of 
the Independent Labor Party, to Mary R. 
Macarthur, secretary of the British Women’s 
Trade Union League. 

Mr. Anderson is a Scotchman and started 
life as a druggist’s assistant, and while so 
engaged became a member of the Shop Assist- 
ants’ Union. It was when he came south to 
Lancashire that he came in touch, through his 
union, with Socialism. He joined the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party and after a few years 
rose to be its chairman. 

Miss Macarthur, Scotch also, is the daughter 
of a manufacturer. When a young girl she 
went into her father’s office. After attending 
a meeting of some unorganized shop assist- 
ants out on strike she entered the world of 
organized labor. Her powers of organization 
and leadership led to her appointment as secre- 
tary of the British Women’s Trade Union 
League, a position which she continues (as 
Mary Macarthur) to retain since her marriage. 

The ceremony took place at the City Temple 
and was celebrated by the Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell, in the presence only of Miss Macarthur’s 
immediate relatives and friends, all of whom 
she has won over to the principles she and 
her husband represent. 

Atice Henry. 
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Epitor OF THE SURVEY, 


tos E. 22d St., NEw York. 


DEar SIR: 


Please tell your subscribers that if any wish a copy of the 
arguments for the Federal Children’s Bureau presented by Lillian 
D. Wald, Jane Addams, Leo Arnstein, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
Dr. Henry B. Favill, Prof. Charles R. Henderson, Florence 
Kelley, and Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, they can get a copy 
by sending a postal card to this office. 

In the present Congress this Bill is known as Senate Bill 


252. 
before the House. 


The Bill passed the Senate on January 31st and is now 
Sincerely yours, 


OweEN R. Lovejoy, 


General Secretary. 
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each insertion. The first word of each adver- 
tisement is set in capital letters without addf- 
tional charge. Other words may be set in capi- 
tals, if desired, at double rates, Replies will 
be forwarded by us to the advertiser. 
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Reformatory. 
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POSITION by a man as Secretary of Charity 
Organization Society or as Executive officer of 
orzanization planning social or civic work— 
College graduate. Age 30. Experienced. Ad- 
dress Official, Survry. 


A GENTLEMAN of large experience in Insti- 
tutional work desires a position of executive char- 
acter. Apply M, Survey. 


WANTED for June, July or longer, a position 
as investigator for a New York charity. Address 
Investigator, SURVEY. 


AMERICAN woman of 33, liberally educated, 
experienced as teacher, church social service secre- 
tary, settlement worker, now Sup’t of orphanage, 
would take charge of settlement, club work or in- 
stitution, preferably in Middle or Far West. Ad- 
dress Friend, Sunvry. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: A trained Jewish woman social 


worker for relief work with Jewish institution 
in Chicago. Address A.B., c/o THE Survey, 31 
W. Lake St., Chicago. 


GENERAL Secretary by society in college town 
of 10,000 in Middle West doing family rehabilita- 
tion and general social work. Salary $900 per 


year. Address, D. O. SURVEY. 
FOR RENT 
ROOMS—In a settlement neighborhood, steam 
heat, running water, moderate rents. Ladies only. 


References. 221 E, 104th street. 


TO CHICAGO READERS OF THE 
SURVEY 


Who may have files of THE SurRvEYy, com- 
plete or incomplete, for the last two or three 
years. Will you assist The Chicago Women’s 
Trade Union League in replacing the files 
lost in the recent fire? Sets of books also 
welcome. 

Please communicate with the Secretary, 
Room 201, 31 W. Lake St. Telephone: Ran- 
dolph 2455. 


OCTOBER 28 ISSUE WANTED 


UNEXPECTED demand has _ exhausted 
the files of THE Survey for January 13, 1912. 
Subscribers who do not save their copies for 
binding are urged to return this issue for the 
benefit of new subscribers and of libraries. 
Send it to THE Survey, 105 East 22d street, 
New York. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


OUR MOST CONSPICUOUS FAILURE 

No editor can summarize in two pages the extraordinarily valuable articles 
which we present in this number of THE Survey on various aspects of the rela- 
tion between feeble-mindedness and the general welfare. You—social worker, 
citizen, teacher, minister, law-maker, whoever you may be that read this para- 
graph—must read them for yourself. Read and digest them and then act as 
your informed intelligence and your capacity for indignation and for pity lead 
you to act. Read them all—Dr. Goddard, Dr. Fernald, Dr. Davenport, Dr. 
Schlapp, Dr. Little, Dr. Davis, Mr. Johnstone, Mr. Kirkbride, Miss Johnson, and 
Miss Kite. Not one of them could be spared; and for your sake, conscientious but 
always hurried reader, we have insisted on compressing their several messages 
into the briefest possible compass. 

Governor John A. Dix contributes to this number an eloquent exposition of 
his policy of developing and conserving the state’s natural resources, embodied 
in a bill now before the legislature which the governor is rightly proud to have 
known as his pet measure; and Fiscal Supervisor Dennis McCarthy applies the 
idea to lands held by the state institutions. The governor deprecates the ac- 
cumulation of wealth accompanied by the decay of men. There is no better test 
of the genuine appreciation of this doctrine than the future action of the legislature 

_ and governor in the matter of the appropriation for the development of Letch- 
worth Village and other similar institutions. Parsimony in such appropriations 
will mean precisely and literally the decay of men for the saving of a little 
wealth. Here we have to do not with a possible and hypothetical deterioration 
of character, but with demonstrable mental and physical degeneracy. From 
feeble-mindedness comes a very large part of all our prostitution, alcoholism, 
crime, pauperism, and disease. This too is demonstrable and is once more clearly 
demonstrated by the typical facts set forth in these articles. By segregation in 
comfortable and well managed institutions and colonies, we attack these evils at 
their source. By neglecting to provide such care and by treating the feeble- 
minded as if they were responsible for their acts, we exhibit the most astound- 
ing folly, the most complete disregard of all sound principles of human conserva- 
tion. Not by cutting appropriations for state institutions, but if necessary by 
resorting to a direct state tax, should the balance between receipts and expendi- 
tures be maintained. Notice should be served now upon the committees and 
members of the legislature and upon the governor that their support is con- 
fidently expected in the rapid development of Letchworth Village as the’ next 
obvious step in this state in reversing the fatuous policy which has condemned to 
prisons and reformatories thousands of unfortunate children of mature years but 
of immature minds; which has left at large in the community tens of thousands 
to become harlots, drunkards, and paupers who should have been recognized 

even in childhood as incompetent and tenderly cared for, if necessary at public 
expense; and which has entailed upon us and upon our posterity a grievous 
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burden of illegitimacy and degeneracy ten-fold more expensive than all the hos- 
pital and institutional care for which state boards of charities and state confer- 
ences of charities have been making their vain petitions. 

Feeble-mindedness as a continuing heritage, as a persistent cause of poverty, 
dependence, crime, and misery must be abolished. No doubt there are forms of 
disease which result in impairment of the minds of normal infants, and idiocy 
may be expected in individual sporadic cases until these obscure injuries are 
better understood. But the feeble-mindedness which fills the almshouses to over- 
flowing, recruits the jails and prisons, clogs the reformatories, furnishes victims 
to the white slave traffickers, and intermingles unhindered with healthy strains to 
gain a new vitality and to extend its blight to hitherto untainted families—this 
feeble-mindedness which is obvious, obtruding itself whether we like it or not 
upon public notice, laughing to scorn our penny wisdom by imposing its pounds 
sterling of foolishness on every tax payer, this surplus feeble-mindedness, we 
must drain off as the true human conservationists are showing us how to drain 
it, by providing adequately for all who will voluntarily accept custodial care, and 
for those who are.dangerous to their neighbors, even though it means compulsion. 

We need as a basis for a complete social policy accurate statistics of feeble- 
mindedness. They are hard to get, as the census authorities have discovered, 
but this means only adopting better and more appropriate means. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce is right in urging upon Congress 
adequate appropriations to enable the commissioner of immigration to detect and 
exclude alien immigrants who are mentally and physically defective. These 
decisions should be made, if it is practicable, at the port of departure instead of 
on arrival here, and in every way possible the hardships imposed by the im- 
migration lafv on those who are excluded and their families should be mitigated. 
But the defective should be excluded. 

In the public schools a constant watch should be kept for those who require 
institutional care and for those who can be retained safely and taught with suc- 
cess in special classes. Those who are feeble-minded should have attention quite 
as much as normal children, but they should have appropriate attention and not 
ordinary class-room work from which they can derive no advantage. 

In the courts the defective delinquent should be recognized, just as we recog- 
nize the juvenile delinquent, and this discrimination, before sentence is pro- 

-nounced, should become the basis of the decision as to what treatment is required. 

The greatest need of all is for more institutional care. When this has. 
been brought about in every state we shall witness a great gaol delivery even 
more significant than that which has followed the discontinuance of imprison- 
ment for debt, or the abolition of the saloon, or the introduction of the probation 
and parole system. Care for the feeble-minded adequately for a generation and 
expenditures for prisons, reformatories, police, fires, hospitals, and almshouses 
will be enormously reduced, or, what is even better, expenditures for such pur- 
poses will be accomplishing desirable tasks which we have not yet had the cour- 
age to undertake. Biology and economics unite in demanding that the strains 


of feeble-mindedness shall be eliminated by the humane segregation of the men- 
tally defective. 
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MOVEMENT UNDER WAY FOR 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


The movement for a Federal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations is making 
headway. Various conferences have 
been held in New York, Washington, 
Chicago, and elsewhere among groups 
interested in the project, a national com- 
mittee has been organized to secure ac- 
tion by Congress, and a measure 
drafted. 

The committee, like the signers of 
the communication! to President Taft, 
who first urged the need for such a fed- 
eral inquiry, is made up of people not 
directly concerned in industrial disputes 
either as employers or employes, who 
nevertheless know conditions of la- 
bor at first hand. They are proceeding 
on the basis that the position of the puh- 
lic is not merely that of an outraged 
umpire in the struggle between two con- 
tending forces in our economic life, but 
that of the prime sovereign of the rules 
of the game. We hear often during 
strikes that the rights of the great third 
party must not suffer. It is the conten- 
tion of the committee that the public has 
not only rights but obligations, and that 
such a governmental inquiry which will 
throw light on the exact factors enter- 
ing into our industrial relations is the 
first step in meeting those obligations. 
What is proposed, however, in the words 
of Jane Addams, whose name heads 
the list of members, is not a reiteration of 
what has long been said on the subject of 
conciliation and arbitration, but an inves- 
tigation from a newer point of view, bas- 
ed on the profound changes in our indus- 
trial life in recent years. As pointed out? 
in a pamphlet issued by the committee, 
the growth of industry which in fifty 
years has changed the face of the country 
is but half the story. The growth of in- 
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2WorkK RELATIONSHIPS AND THE DEMOCRACY. A 
pamphlet setting forth the proposal for the federal 
commission. By Paul U. Kellogg. Copies to be 
had from the committee. 
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dustrial corporations in which industry 
has taken shape has in turn thrust new 
problems of individual rights and pub- 
lic responsibility deep into the working 
life of Americans. In numbers which 
mount higher with every year, the citi- 
zens of the United States look to these 
new and massed forms of employments 
for their livelihood. They have become 
the permanent basis on which much tam- 
ily life and citizenship depend. The 
purpose of such a federal commission. 
would be in the last analysis to survey 
the relations which we as free, self-gov- 
erning people thus bear to corporate 
forms fo work. 

Edward T. Devine is chairman of the 
committee ; Adolph Lewisohn, one of the 
group of New York philanthropists who 
have given so largely to progressive 
social reform, vice-chairman; Lillian D. 
Wald, head worker of the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment, treasurer. Allen T. Burns, secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Civic Commis- 
sion, has been granted leave of absence 
by that body to act as Washington rep- 
resentative. Militant economists, social 
workers, churchmen, and civic leaders 
make up the committee, which has found 
remarkable backing both from progres- 
sive manufacturers and the labor press. 
Harvard, Williams, Yale, Chicago, Col- 
umbia, Cornell, Leland Stanford, the 
Catholic University of America, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, and St. Paul’s Sem- 
inary are included in the membership— 
an unusual battery of university men 
forging into public affairs. 

The backing of some of the leading 
members of both houses of Congress, 
both Republican and Democratic, has 
been enlisted, and the co-operation of 
readers of Tue Survey is asked by the 
Committee in securing the active support 
of their representatives and congress- 
men.* 

iThe office of the committee is Room 607 Kent 


Hall, 116th street and Amsterdam avenue, New 
York, from which printed matter may be obtained. 
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THE EMBARGO ON 
STRIKE CHILDREN 


Fifteen children of Lawrence strikers, 
whose ages ranged from two to twelve 
- years, became the bone of contention be- 
tween a score of foreign mothers and the 
city police on February 24, in the ineffect- 
ual attempt by the strikers’ committee to 
send a delegation of children to Phila- 
delphia. Col. E. Leroy Sweetser, in 
charge of the militia, had issued an or- 
der early in the week that a repetition of 
the New York excursions of the two 
previous weeks would not be allowed, 
and the new city marshall, John J. Sul- 
livan, had warned the strikers’ commit- 
tee the night before. 

Forty children and as many fathers 
and mothers were on hand before the 
train for Boston arrived. The city 
marshall and twenty policemen told the 
groups of parents that they had a choice 
either of going home peaceably, or of 
being locked in the police station if they 
attempted to put their children aboard 
the train. Most of the mothers clung to 
their children—some, infants in arms— 
and when the train pulled into the sta- 
tion the policemen with drawn clubs 
hustled the shrieking women and children 

_aboard a big ordnance truck from the 
state arsenal. In the guard room of the 
police station, mothers and children were 
held until well into the afternoon, when 
Associate Judge Rouell declared that 
under the statute I consider these neglected 
children. When parents voluntarily allow 
their children to go from their custody to a 
city hundreds of miles away, it appears to be 
nothing short of neglect. 

Until their hearing before the Juve- 
nile Court the children were sent to the 
City Home, a procedure which Robert S. 
Maloney, commissioner of charities, 
characterized as a 
foolish and heartless makeshift. It was plainly 
unknown to the probation officers that a rec- 
ord of pauperism stands against all inmates 
of the City Home and that in this instance 
the parents would also be regarded as paupers. 
_ Such conservative papers as the New 

York Sun and the Boston Herald, which 
have been sharply critical of the conduct 
of the strikers, have not minced words 
in declaring that the Lawrence authori- 
ties in this instance overshot their mark, 
and invaded personal liberty. 
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FEDERAL REGULATION 
OF WORKING HOURS 


One of the interesting by-products of 
the Lawrence strike, which may become 
a permanent issue growing out of it, 
is the introduction into the House of 
Representatives by Congressman Mc- 
Call, of Massachusetts, of a bill of re- 
markable brevity but big in significance. 
It reads: 

That the following article is proposed as 


an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 


Congress shall have power to pass laws 
regulating the hours of labor throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. McCall holds that with a uniform 
tariff law the manufacturer should be 
protected by uniformity in the regulation 
of this other important element in pro- 
duction. Child labor legislation and 
legislation limiting women’s hours of 
work are necessary and proper, he 
holds, but only result in the long run 
in driving the manufacturers from states 
where the regulation of hours is strin- 
gent to those where it is lax. In cor- 
roboration of this, he points to the re- 
cent rise of the textile industry in the 
South, where there is little or no factory 
legislation. In other words, regular 
Mr. McCall, like insurgent Senator Bev- 
eridge, comes out for federal regulation 
of industry. He would accomplish, how- 
ever, by the slow but direct method of 
constitutional amendment what Senator 
Beveridge wanted to accomplish in a 
quick, round-about way in the field of 
child labor reform, by prohibiting child- 
made goods from interstate commerce. 
This latter method the Massachusetts 
Congressman regards as legal evasion. 

The bill, or rather the joint resolution, 
has been referred to the judiciary com- 
mittee and there is a chance that there 
will be a hearing on it this session. Then 
the clumsy machinery of constitutional 
amendment would be set in motion 
toward the day when the various child 
labor committees, labor unions, and con- 
sumers’ leagues could fold their little | 
tents at Albany and Trenton and Madi- 
son and Columbus, and join at Wash- 
ington under the spread of a great two- 
ring caravansary. 
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DEATH MATCHES 
IN THE DARK 


In spite of the favorable hearing be- 
fore the Congressional Ways and Means 
Committee January 10, it is learned that 
the Esch Phosphorus Bill was on Janu- 
ary 25 referred to a secret sub-commit- 
tee. Before this extraordinary action 
was taken ten of the twenty-one mem- 
bers of the full committee had promised 
to vote for the bill. It is understood that 
at least four of the five members of this 
new secret sub-committee are not among 
thase who had so promised. 

One year ago the bill was referred to 
a sub-committee of which John Dalzell, 
of Pittsburgh, was chairman. The only 
result was another full year’s delay. This 
latest method to smother the legislation 
has served, however, to win new friends 
for it. The following comment is in 
point: 

The Outlook [February 17]: The method 
for putting an end to the practice (use of 
‘poisonous phosphorus in matches) proposed 
in the Esch Bill not only would be efficacious 


but it is a perfectly legitimate and proper use 
of the taxing power of the federal govern- 
TENS Ge ae 

New York Times [February 6]: The 
bill is being treated in a cowardly way by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

New York Evening Post [February 8]: To 
attempt to smother such a bill in committee is 
an outrage. . Any congressman, big 
or little, upon whom can be fastened a re- 
sponsibility for the present tactics of delay 
may count on having a hard reckoning to 
settle with the people before his account is 
closed. 

New York Christian Advocate [January 18]: 
It ought not to be necessary for any thought- 
ful and conscientious representative to be 
goaded to his duty like an obstinate steer. 

Reading (Penn.) Herald [January 11]: 
To the thoughtful layman it would appear 
that the bill ought to become a law straight- 
way. Unhappily we are not all thoughtful 
laymen. ; 

New York Globe [February 9]: If it dies 
in the white phosphorus committee’s hands 
the worst possible construction is sure to be 
put upon the case. 

New York Press [February 9]: There 
ought to be some way of reaching that com- 
mittee. 

Philadelphia Inquirer [February 8]: The 
point is that Congress was very quick to 
use the taxing power in a case where a large 
body of voters was affected, and it is very 
slow to use it now where the considerations 
are less political than humane. , 
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TAFT FAVORABLE 
TO COMPENSATION 


The compensation bill proposed by the 
federal Employers’ Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission was 
formally presented to Congress by Pres- 
ident Taft last week. In the message 
which accompanied the commission’s re- 
port and bill, the president strongly rec- 
ommended its passage, saying: 


I deem it one of the greatest steps of pro- 
gress toward a satisfactory solution of an 
important phase of the controversies be- 
tween employer and employe that has: been 
proposed within the last two decades. 


In addition to the reasons commonly 
urged for a law which does away with 
the old lability system, President Taft 
points out its probable important effect 
on congestion in the courts: 


The administration of justice today is 
clogged in every court by the great number 
of suits for damages for personal injury. 
‘the settlement of such cases by this system 
will serve to reduce the burden of our courts 
one-half by taking the cases out of court and 
disposing of them by this short cut. The re- 
mainder of the business in the courts will 
thus have greater attention from the judges, 
and will be disposed of with much greater 
dispatch. 


On the constitutionality of the bill, 
concerning which he is well equipped to 
speak, the president has this to say: 


Three objections to the validity of the bill 
of course occur: In the first place, the ques- 
tion arises whether under the provisions of 
the commerce clause the bill could be con- 
sidered to be a regulation of interstate and 
foreign commerce. That seems to be already 
settled by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the employers’ liability case. 

The second question is whether the making 
of these remedies exclusive and the com- 
pelling of the railroad companies to meet 
obligations arising from injuries for which 
the railroad would not be liable under the 
common law is a denial of the due process 
of law which is enjoined upon Congress by 
the fifth amendment to the Constitution in 
dealing with the property rights. 

This question the report takes up and in 
an exhaustive review of the authorities makes 
clear, as it seems to me, the validity of the 
act. This is the question which in the Court 
of Appeals of the state of New York was 
decided adversely to the validity of the com- 
pensation act adopted by the legislature of 
that state. How far that act and the one 
here proposed differ it is unnecessary to state. 
It is sufficient to say that the argument of 
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the commission is most convincing to show 
that the police power of the government ex- 
ercised in the regulation of interstate com- 
merce is quite sufficient to justify the im- 
position upon the interstate railroad com- 
panies of the liability for the injuries to its 
employes on an insurance basis. | . 

The third objection is that the right of trial 
by jury, guaranteed by the seventh amend- 
ment, is denied. As a matter of fact, the 
right is preserved in this act by permitting 
a jury to pass on the issue when duly de- 
manded, in accordance with the limitation of 
the act. 

Following the reading of the message 
Senator Sutherland introduced the bill, 
which was referred to the Committee 


on ‘the Judiciary. 


NEW YORK TO COMPETE 
WITH HER LOAN SHARKS 


After three years of agitation New 
York city began this week her first at- 
tempt to compete with the “loan shark.” 
The step taken, besides constituting a 
blow at the most virulent and resource- 
ful “loan shark” ring in the country, may 
give nation-wide impetus to the fight now 
gathering head against this class of social 
miscreant.* 

The Chattel Loan Society of New 
York, Inc., a remedial institution incor- 
porated under the banking laws of the 
state, has been organized for the pur- 
pose of enabling small borrowers to ob- 
tain loans at reasonable rates of inter- 
est upon the security of chattels. Office 
has been opened on the fourteenth floor 
cf the Germania Life Building, 50 Union 
Square. Organized on the initiative of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, it has a 
paid-in capital of $200,000. This is 
nearly double the capital of any similar 
agency in existence and three times that 
of most others. The new society is not 
a charitable institution. It is a business 
organization to be conducted on sound 
business lines. Interest will be charged 
at the outset at the legal rate of 2 
per cent per month. The hope is 
expressed that this can be reduced 
later. Returns to its contributors are 
limited to 6 per cent per annum. Tor 
a time its field of action will be con- 
fined to the borough of Manhattan, 
and only a limited number of applicants 
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will receive attention. These will be re- 
Guired to demonstrate botoh their ability 
to repay the loan and their need for it 
It is not the purpose to the new society 
to encourage borrowing. é 

If the society meets the demand for 
small chattel loans among the deserving 
it will have fulfilled the declared expec- 
tations of its organizers. The experi- 
ence of similar societies conducted with 
much less capital in smaller cities is that 
the gambler and spendthrift can not eas- 
ily be induced to leave the professional 
money-lender, who asks no questions. 
But the deserving borrower is more apt 
to go to those who will not exploit his 
need. 

Years of fruitless struggle with this 
problem, declare the organizers of the 
new society, have shown that the loan 
shark has arisen in response to a real 
need. Publicity campaigns and legisla- 
tive activity, it is felt, cannot permanent- 
ly curtail his operations. For example, 
in spite of laws in New York intended 
to protect small borrowers, usurers suc- 
cessfully charge rates as high as 500 per 
cent per annum, the interest seldom run- 
ning lower than 120 per cent. Reform 
is negative, it is declared, unless accom- 
panied by an agency that will perform 
the service of the professional exploiter 
at reasonable rates and under humane 
methods. 

The officers of the society are: 

Robert W. de Forest, president; 

Mortimer L. Schiff, vice-president; 

Pierre Jay, treasurer; 

Arthur H. Ham, secretary; 

R. R. Stevens, general manager. 

The board of directors includes: 


George D. Pratt, Geo. S. Brewster, 

Harold T. White, John D. Crimmins, 

Paul DyGravathy Wm. Sloane, 

John M. Glenn, Edwin G. Merrill, 

Johnston de Forest, Henry Ruhlender, 
Frank Tucker. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON 
DEFECTIVE IMMIGRANTS 


The Chamber of Commerce of New 
York state has transmitted to Congress 
resolutions urging more adequate ap- 
propriations for enforcing the law which 
aims to exclude feeble-minded immi- 
grants from this country. The resolu- 
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tions were drafted by the chamber’s 
Committee on Foreign Commerce and 
the Revenue Laws, and in recommend- 
ing their adoption the committee quoted 
a portion of Immigration Commissioner 
Wilhiam’s last annual report to show 


that in spite of present safeguards a num- 
ber of feeble-minded immigrants are ad- 
mitted to this country and their children are 
fcund in public schools of New York, 


The resolutions follow: 


Whereas, The federal statutes exclude the 
admission to the United States of all aliens 
“who are found to be and are certified by 
the examining surgeon as being mentally or 
physically defective, such mental or physical 
defect being of a nature which may affect 
the ability of such alien to earn a living”; 
and 

Whereas, The commissioner of immigra- 
tion of this port is without the proper ma- 
chinery to enable him to detect all alien im- 
migrants who are mentally or physically de- 
fective; and 

Whereas. The failure to detect all such 
aliens results in a heavy burden being placed 
upon the taxpayer; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce 
of the state of New York urges upon Con- 
gress the necessity of making adequate ap- 
propriations in order to enable the commis- 
sioner of immigration to give the United 
States the protection it needs in the exclusion 
of feeble-minded immigrants by effective en- 
forcement of the provisions of law. 


The following passage from Commis- 
sioner Williams’s report was quoted by 
the committee: 


In my last annual report I dwelt at some 
length on the important Icgislation of 1907 
which added to the excluded classes all per- 
sons suffering from any physical or mental 
defect which may affect their ability to carn 
a living. pointing out that this was wise, 
progressive legislation, but often difficult to 
execute under existing conditions. I am of 
the opinion that means should be found to 
give full effect to this excellent provision of 
law, which may be made to mean so much 
to the welfare of our country. I desire to 
add a few words on the subject of “feeble- 
minded” immigrants. Our attention is from 
time to time called to the number of feeble- 
minded alien children in the public schools 
of New York, many of whom have passed 
through Ellis Tsland. One reason why some 
are not excluded is, as pointed out in my 
last annual report, lack of time and facili- 
ties for thorough examination as to mental 
condition, Another is that while idiocy and 
imbecility can usually be recognized even in 
infancy, vet feeble-mindedness can rarely be 
discovered so early and is usually recognized 
only as the child approaches the school age. 
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As to the children under five (and a great 
many such alien children come here) it is 
probably correct to say that nothing short of 
an inquiry into their heredity will enable the 
government to determine whether or not they 
are feeble-minded, and since no such inquiry 
is now made the law as to the exclusion of 
young, feeble-minded children is virtually a 
dead letter and the Ellis Island authorities 
have not the means at their command to 
vitalize it. Not only is a feeble-minded per- 
son likely to become a charge upon the com- 
munity but such an individual may leave 
feeble-minded descendants and so start a 
vicious strain that will lead to misery and 
loss of future generations and influence un- 
favorably the characters and lives of hun- 
dreds of persons. At a time when the sub- 
ject of feeble-mindedness is becoming more 
and more important in civilized countries and 
the nature and the bearings of this taint are 
being carefully studied by scientists, the gov- 
erninent would seem called upon to make 
far greater efforts than it does to prevent the 
landing of feeble-minded immigrants, 


COAL CRISIS 
IN ENGLAND 


Spring strikes in the coal fields of 
both England and America have been 
prophesied all winter. Negotiations 
between the operators and miners of the 
anthracite field opened this week in New 
York. In England, the situation has 
reached a far more critical juncture, 
where March 1 was set for the general 
strike which was averted at Christmas 
time. The cause is the refusal of coal 
operators to grant the revolutionary de- 
mand of the Miners’ Federation for a 
minimum wage in all coal fields. This 
demand is representative of a very re- 
markable change of temper that has 
come over the mine workers’ organiza- 
tion within the last few years. The 
threat to strike is itself evidence of this 
change, as it has been for some years 
the custom of the miners’ representa- 
tives to call strikes only to retain old 
rights which are threatened, not to gain 
new ones. The beginnings of this 
change of temper were noted in THE 
SURVEY over a year ago, when the 
miners showed a tendency to reject the 
agreements made for them by their con- 
servative leaders? and, as did the rail- 
way men more recently, criticised the 
workings of the conciliation boards. 
The recent development of an even 
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more radical policy is thus explained by 
a correspondent of the Labor Leader: 


The key to the mystery is found in South 
Wales. Hlere a new method was adopted this 
year of selecting members of the national exe- 
cutive and the federation nominees for 
national positions. Previously, as is still the 
case in other areas, the federation executive 
appointed these officers without any reference 
to the rank and file. On this occasion, how- 
ever, after great pressure from outside, the 
executive consented to take a_ ballot of the 
members. The result has been startling. 
W. Brace, M.P., T. Richards, NEE eandarne 
Onions, who have represented South Wales 
on the national executive since the federation 
was formed in 1898, have all been defeated. 
These men are typical of the old school; 
they are avowedly Liberal in their sympathies 
and, before the miners decided to affiliate with 
the Labor party, Brace and Richards stood as 


government candidates. Their successors— 
Vernon Hartshorn, C. B. Stanton, and G. 


Barker—are the three men in South Wales 
who have been most prominent in the attack 
on the “rest-content” policy. They are 
Socialists and members of the Independent 
Labor party. 


THE EVENTS OF 
THREE MONTHS 


In the present strike movement, wary 
perhaps of this spirit of the rank and 
file, the conservative leaders from York- 
shire, the Midlands, Northumberland, 
and Durham offered little opposition— 
the Scotch fields have always been radical 
and represented by radicals—and_ the 
unanimous vote for a national minimum 
wage, graded to suit conditions in the 
different fields, but nowhere falling be- 
low ss. a day, followed. The scale 
adopted was sent out to the coal operat- 
ors, and on November 14 a special con- 
ference was held to discuss their rephes. 
It was found that returns were as yet 
incomplete and the meeting was ad- 
journed to December 20. On that date 
the delegates again came together, and, 
the reply of the majority of the operators 
being unfavorable, set January 10-12 as 
the date for a referendum on a national 
strike. The two-thirds favorable ma- 
jority necessary to call the strike was 
exceeded in the returns, and the strike 
was set for the end of February, thus 
leaving two months for possible peace- 
ful settlements. Concessions were of- 
fered in January by the miners in almost 
all fields, but the m&jority of the operat- 
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ors refused to accept them as a com- 
promise on the ground that, even so 
modified, the demands of the scale 
would ruin them.* 

Negotiations in various quarters had 
come to naught the first of last week, 
when, after a session of the British 
cabinet, the government took action to 
bring the parties together and avert a 
conflict. The week closed, however, with 
no adjustment, and on Monday 500 
Derbyshire men went out. For weeks 
past the chance of 1,000,000 miners 
throwing down their tools has been re- 
garded with foreboding by the British 
public. Said the London Times early in 
February: 

Let no one suppose that a coal strike would 
be like previous coal strikes, or that it would 
stop with the miners. If it continued even 
for a few weeks coal would not only become 
excessively dear, but would be unprocurable. 
Gradually industries would cease to be car- 
ried on, works and mills would be closed, 
railways would leave off running, ships would 
be laid up, gas, electric light, and power would 
fail. Most employments would cease, the 
country would become dead. 

The temper of other British unions 
enters into the situation. The railway 
unions and the miners’ organization had 
hoped to strike at the same moment at 
Christmas time. The railway strike was 
averted,? but the railway men are still 
restless. They have since formed a 
strong amalgamation of their four 
unions and have worked out a national 
scale of demands, including wage mini- 
mums for the different classes of work, 
standardization of hours and of other 
working conditions. The seamen are 
levying contributions for a fund to 
finance a second strike for still further 
improvement of conditions over those 
obtained through their strike in July. 


_ ‘Some of these modifications are shown in the 
following table : 


sf ORIGINAL MopiIrirp 
COUNTIES. DEMANDS, DEMANDS. 
Yorkshire, 8s. 7s. 6d. 
Derbyshire, 8s. Ts. 14d. 
Nottinghamshire, Ws. 9d: 6s. 
North Wales, Hiss 4s. 11d. 
Somersetshire, 6s. 4s. 11d 
Bristol, 6s. 7s. 1%d 
South Wales, 8s. ae 
The miners proposed that special rates under 


these minimums be arranged for individuals whose 
work is below the average and whose cases would 
be determined by a committee of employers and 
employed. ; 


*See TH SurveEY, January 20, page 1618. 
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Among members of both organizations 
there has been talk of refusing to handle 
coal from Europe or America during the 
coal strike. The cotton operatives too 
are far from satisfied with the terms 
under which they returned to work after 
their three weeks’ lockout... So that a 
coal strike would find the labor move- 
ment in a state of ferment. Under these 
conditions the employers and the govern- 
ment have been making preparations for 
trouble and endeavoring to stave it off. 

In the latter part of October was held 
the first meeting of the Industrial Coun- 
cil of the Board of Trade, formed soon 
after the August strike to provide a 
machinery for investigation and arbitra- 
tion of disputes referred voluntarily by 
employers and employed. Sidney Bux- 
ton, president of the Board of Trade, 
thus speaks of the objects of the council, 
which is made up of representatives of 
emnlovers and employed in equal num- 
bers: 


We believe that, if the council obtains and 
retains the confidence of the country it will 
come more and more to be considered the 
proper, the right, and the natural course in 
the case of a dispute, where the disputants 
cannot come to.terms themselves, that before 
a stoppage of work takes place the case should 
be submitted for examination and advice. 


This on the side of conciliation; on 
the side of defence the government 


issued a circular early in the fall calling 
for a volunteer police reserve of perman- 
ent special constables,” and made a 
military survey of London and the other 
large cities, so that in the event of an- 
other great strike the government would 
be better prepared to meet it. The em- 
ployes and property holders of London 
have organized a special protective league 
of their own to supplement the govern- 
ment special police. Employers have 
applied in great numbers to Lloyds for 
strike insurance. Most important and 


iThe causes of the cotton lockout were given 
briefly in THE Survuy of January 20 (Industry 
Department). A compromise has since been ar- 
ranged by which the trade unionists agreed to a 
truce of six months on the question of working 
with non-unionists and six months’ notice here- 
after in case of dissatisfaction for this cause. 


24 clause of this Home Office circular on the 
police reserve provides that strikers may be en- 
rolled as constables. This on the one hand has 
been regarded as a means of conciliation, and on 
the other as an effort to play loyalty against 


solidarity. 
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interesting of all these defensive meas- 
ures of capital, the greatest firms of 
London, of national and not merely local 
importance, and representing many mil- 
lion pounds, have formed an association. 
Like the new unionism itself, this asso- 
ciation of business men is not limited to 
a special trade group but seeks strength 
in a general merger of interests as the 
London Waterside Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Among its members are the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufact- 
urers, British Oil and Coke Mills, Doul- 
ton and Company (china), Lawes 
(chemical manufacturers), Henry Tate 
and Company (matches), Abram Lyle 
and « Sons’ ~ (marnialade), “the = Seuth 
Metropolitan Gas Company, and_ the 
Thames Ironworks Company. 


FABLES 


TARIFF, IMMIGRATION, AND 
THE LIVING WAGE 
JOSEPH LEE 


Once there were some people wrecked 
on an island, where they found it a hard 
task to keep themselves alive. A steamer 
stopped off the island, and the captain 
came ashore and made two propositions 
to the shipwrecked people. He said he 
would either send them food in exchange 
for some of the natural products of the 
island, which were valuable in his coun- 
try, or he would keep the food and send 
them a thousand of his steerage pas- 
sengers. 

The people held a council and the 
matter was long and warmly debated. 
On one side it was urged that if food 
were brought ashore it would compete 
with the food that the people were pro- 
ducing for themselves and so would cut 
down the price of food and lessen the 
profits and wages of those producing it. 
So that as a result of bringing more 
food ashore the islanders would, it was 
said, be more starved than ever. It was 
said that what was really wanted was the 
thousand steerage passengers, because 
these could be used to develop the re- 
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sources of the island; they would fur- 
nish a labor supply by means of which 
industry could be profitably carried on, 
and so would enhance the prosperity of 
all. 

On the other hand it was urged that 
what the islanders were really short of 
was food rather than people to be fed, 
and that no manipulation of wages and 
prices could alter that fact; that in the 
long run the way to have more food for 
each person was to increase the amount 
of food rather than to increase the num- 
ber of persons among whom it was to 
be divided. The foolishness of this lat- 
ter argument was, however, seen through 
by the majority, and they accepted the 
thousand steerage passengers and re- 
fused the food. 

When the islanders were last heard 
from, a hopeful agitation was on foot 
for a law fixing a minimum wage. It 
was thought that the proportion of food 
to each inhabitant could be raised by 
this means. 


TWO PLEAS 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


[WH HOLD THESE TRUTHS TO BE SELF-EVIDENT} 
THAT ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL; THAT THFY ARB 
ENDOWED BY THEIR CREATOR WITH CERTAIN INALIEN- 
ABLE RIGIITS; THAT AMONG THESE ARE LIFE, 
LIBERTY, AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPIINESS. 

—Declaration of Independence. } 


He was a great employer, a good 
churchman, a generous philanthropist, a 
“best citizen”; and he stood before the 
Governor of the Commonwealth. 

“T must have protection for my prop- 
erty and my life,” he said. “Men mad 
for plunder are destroying my mills by 
stoning the windows, battering down the 
doors, and smashing the machinery. 
They are even threatening to kill me. I 
must be protected.” 

“Immediately, sir,’ answered the 
Governor. “This is an outrage. These 
rioters must be taught their place.” 

And instantly—regiments of infantry 
around the mills with fixed bayonets, 
regiments of cavalry in the streets and 
squares with drawn sabres, regiments of 
judges on the bench with summonses 
and injunctions, blood in the gutters, 
prisoners in the cells. 
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He was an humble employe, a hus- 
band, a father, a householder, a citizen; 
and he stood before the Fourth Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Second Assistant 
Secretary of State of the Cabinet of the 
Governor of the Commonwealth. 

“T must have protection for my prop- 
erty and my life,” he said. “Men mad 
for money are destroying my home by 
charging exorbitant rents, paying star- 
vation wages, and exacting high prices. 
They are killing me and my wife and 
my children with over-work and under- 
pay. We are hungry, thirsty, naked, 
sick, in prison—come unto us and save 
us!” 

“This is really too bad,” said the 
Fourth Assistant Secretary of the Sec- 
ond Assistant Secretary of State. “I am 
very sorry; but there is really nothing that 
we can do for you. The state protects 
property only when it is assailed with 
stones and torches and bombs; it pro- 
tects life only when it is attacked with 


brickbats, knives, and bullets. Good 
day!” 
[LABOR IS PRIOR TO AND INDEPENDENT OF 


CAPITAL. LABOR IS THB SUPERIOR OF CAPITAL AND 

DESERVES MUCILE THE HIGHER CONSIDERATION. 
—Abraham Lincoln, in his first annual 
Message to Congress, December 3, 1861.] 


EDITORIAL GRIST | 


ALFRED BINET AND THE 
BINET TESTS: 


When Prof. Alfred Binet, French 
psychiatrist, head of the psychological 
laboratory at the Sorbonne, Paris, and 
author of the Binet “tests” for mental . 
development, died recently in Paris, little 
public notice was given to the fact in 
this country. Yet, to quote an Ameri- 
can who worked with him, Professor 
Edmund B. Huey, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Binet’s 
scale of tests for the measurement of in- 
telligence is distinctly superior to anything 
else yet produced for the same purpose, and 
is doubtless destined to have an immense 
practical usefulness and range of application 
in the schools, in courts, and in institutions 
for defectives. 

Adapted versions of Professor Binet’s 
tests were first used in this country in 
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the Vineland, N. J., Training School for 
Feeble-minded Girls and Boys. In the 
formulation of these tests Professor 
Binet made an immense number of ob- 
servations of normal children to deter- 
mine the average age at which certain 
intellectual faculties may be expected to 
develop. His measurements, which con- 
sist largely in questions asked or tasks 
assigned, are arranged for children of 
from three to thirteen years. Thus one 
of the queries for a three-year-old is, 
Where is your nose? A. child of four 
may be asked whether he is a boy or girl. 
According to Binet the normal child of 
three does not know its sex. One of the 
tests for a child of eight is the reading 
of a brief newspaper clipping, after which 
he is asked to recall the separate ideas 
set forth. 

Prof. Binet’s notion of these things 
may best be described in his own words, 
as quoted in the Review of Reviews, 
August, 1907: 

Look at these twenty to thirty pupils who, 


more or less attentively, are listening to their 
master. Do you really think that all these 


boys have similarly molded minds—that they 
all have the same aptitudes and the same 
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needs? People thought so at one time. We 
know better now. We have come to see that 
education is a question of adaptation, and that 
in order to adapt it to the needs of a child 
we must make ourselves thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with his or her mental and physical char- 
acteristics. The principle, therefore, that 
guided me when forming this new labora- 
tory was the knowledge of the average state 
of development of children of all ages—an 
entirely new idea in pedagogics, and one 
which I imagine will prove to be very fruit- 
ful. What my assistants and I set ourselves 
to find out, in a strictly scientific manner, 
was the physical and mental value of the 
average child at various ages. Once having 
discovered this. we drew up tables of aver- 
ages, and it is thanks to these that we are 
able to make prescriptions so definitely 
whenever a fresh subject arrives at our lab- 
oratory. p 


Of the man himself Professor Huey, 
who knew him in Paris eight years and 
again two years ago, Says: 


Binet was a busy worker, but gave no 
university lectures when I knew him, and 
kept the university laboratory epen but a 
single afternoon during the week. Conse- 
quently he did not attract forcign students 
and was not generally very popular in Paris; 
nor was he esteemed as highly by most 
French psychologists as he has come to be 
in America. His work being that of research 


—Wood in Milwaukee Star. 
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of a more or less private character, he labored 
with a few devoted colleagues and friends. 
With them, and certainly with me, he was 
most affable, frank, and anxious to be of 
service. He concerned himself much with 
the problems of French education, and seem- 
ed to have the ear and confidence of the 
government’s department of education. He 
tried out and developed his now famous 
“tests” in part in a small psycho-pedagogical 
laboratory located in a public school in one 
of the poorer quarters of Paris. He was 
the moving spirit in a society formed for the 
psychological study of children, which pub- 
lishes a bulletin, conducts a laboratory, and 
in varied ways is, as he once remarked to 
me, “a society which does things.” The idea 
of his scale, more important than the par- 
ticular tests themselves, amounts to an im- 
portant discovery which will doubtless lead 
to the formation, from data gathered em- 
pirically, of many other valuable scales for 
various mental measurements. While he was 
not held to be an especially profound theoreti- 
cal psychologist, he was yet one of the ablest 
interpreters of mind in action, an empiricist 
whose methods and example are deserving of 
the favorable recognition which they have 
been accorded in America.’ 


STARVING RUSSIA 


Five years ago we were pained at the 
reports of suffering in Russia from a 
famine that included many provinces. 
This year a still more disastrous famine 
is spread over eighteen provinces, involv- 
ing in misery twenty million people. 
The world has heard little of it, because 
the Russian government has taken pains 
to keep the facts from the press. But 
when the question arose in the Duma 
the premier had to acknowledge a total 
failure of crops in six provinces with 
only two-thirds the usual crop in all the 
others. As forage of all kinds was a 
failure, cattle and horses were almost 
given away. The people have had to 
assuage the pangs of hunger by a com- 
pound of ground bark, acorns, bran, and 
field weeds. Even that failed when the 
deep snows came. And this awful sub- 
stitute for food has brought on severe 
illness and death. Pitiful letters have 
been received from teachers describing 
the pining away of the children under 
their charge and the death of many. 
The village priests appeal for help in 


1Prof. Binet is the author of many books, chiefiy 
small volumes presenting various phases of his ex- 
perimental work. His VAnnee Psychologique has 
long been the leading French psychological review. 
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the name of God. Two priests applied 
to their superiors for instructions, as the 
whole population came to them in de- 
spair begging for the last sacrament be- 
fore they died of starvation. ; 

Though spring seems at our doors, it 
is a long cry to spring in those Russian 
provinces. Every day the misery grows, 
the babies die, the mothers sink under 
the burden of hunger and sorrow, and 
the strong, willing peasants are helpless 
before this terrible scourge. 

It is not strange that Russia would 
gladly hide this frightful condition from 
the eyes of the world, for with a good 
government and the resources of the 
country developed there need be no such 
terrible famines as seem to overwhelm 
it every few years. But the poor peas- 
ants are not responsible, and a well-fed 
country like ours can- afford to stretch 
out a full hand to these poor starving 
people. In 1907 $69,000 was sent from 
here to Russia. The leaders in that 
movement—Mr. Shishkotf, who came 
from Samara to tell of the distress, 
Bishop Potter, who was chairman of the 
committee to aid, S. J. Barrows, who 
was the efficient secretary, and many 
others—have passed away, but there are 
others in their places who are pleading 
for the little children, the unhappy 
mothers, and the starving men of the 
famine-stricken districts. The appeal 
goes forth in the name of the Friends 
of Russian Freedom, and is signed by 
the chairman of the executive committee, 
James Bronson Reynolds. Checks may 
be sent to the treasurer, Hamilton Holt, 
135 East 15 street, New York. 


FOUR COMMISSIONS AND 
A FIFTH 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 


The scope of the proposed Federal 
Commission « on Industrial Relations 
stands out clearly enough, if we set it 
off against four other commissions which 
have contributed in perfectly definite 
ways to the general welfare. 


THE ANTHRACITE COMMISSION 


The Anthracite Coal Commission of 
1905 was an example of a national 
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scrutiny of the line of cleavage between 
employer and employe in one great in- 
dustry. The public’s interest in that 
conflict was immediate and direct, in so 
far as a fuel shortage threatened to close 
down factories and cause household dis- 
comfort throughout a wide range of 
states. By consent of both the operators 
and mine workers the commission was 
made up of an officer of the United 
States engineering corps, an expert min- 
ing engineer, a judge of the United 
States courts, a sociologist (labor offi- 
cial), and a man familiar with the phy- 
. sical and commercial features of the coal 
business. In suggesting a Federal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, the na- 
tional committee’ which is seeking action 
by Congress does not of course advo- 
cate that the Commission of Inquiry be 
given authority, like this coal board, to 
compel acceptance of its findings. But 
it would have broader powers in this— 
that it need not be limited to one trade 
group, but could take up those master 
lines of production which set work stand- 
ards throughout the whole United States. 
And we proposed this scrutiny, not while 
a strike is on, but in normal times, to be 
prosecuted wholly indepentently of the 
merits of any particular controversy. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY COMMISSION 


In the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Commission, which has reported at this 
session of Congress, we have an example 
of a national scrutiny of one phase of 
the unwritten work-contract between 
employers and employes. When a “serv- 
ant’ hires out to a “master” (the very 
terms in which the rulings are couched 
smack of long-gone industrial relations), 
the common law has assumed that the 
servant has assumed the risks of the 
trade: that -is; “that she has no. claim 
against the master for accidents which 
result from nobody’s negligence but which 
come in the ordinary course of work. 
The economic loss therefrom stays 
wheres it. fitstiallss thatcis; con: the 
families of the killed and injured work- 
men. 

This phase of the common law, 
coupled with various twists given to it 
in a long line of court decisions (such 


See page 1821. 
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as the fellow servant doctrine, which 
leaves the workman to bear the full loss, 
also, when he is hurt by the carelessness 
of another workman) may have fitted 
well enough a labor situation in which 
an English squire, his hostler, and his 
chambermaid were the parties at law. 
Such a household dispute was cited in 
the first English case. But it has been 
a poor rule of thumb to apply to a rail- 
way system, with its team play spread 
over vast areas involving workmen with- 
out control over each other’s actions, 
and dealing with destructive powers of 
steam and speed. Within the last month 
the United States Supreme Court has 
upheld the power of Congress, where 
interstate commerce is concerned) to 
abrogate many of the old defences read 
into the rule of negligence; and the fed- 
eral commission referred to has recom- 
mended a compensation system which 
would lift it bodily out of the legal con- 
ception of the work-contract. Within 
the past few years, also, commissions in 
twenty-two states have been at work 
slowly sifting the laws and the facts, as 
a basis for legislation which would 
systematically make every industry pay 
for its human wear and tear. By apply- 


ing principles of insurance such as were 


unknown to the old judges, they would 
spread the bill onto the cost to the con- 
sumer. Such laws have been enacted in 
ten states, and upheld by the Supreme 
Courts of five. 

We suggest a national scrutiny of the 
labor contract in all its bearings, as here é 
it is being scrutinized at one point—a 
thoroughgoing review of law and prac- 
tice with respect to the rights of employ- 
ers and employes, to the end that men 
who singly or collectively act within the 
limits of the law shall be strong and not 
weak in securing substantial justice. 


THE CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


In the Conservation Commission we 
had a national scrutiny of natural re- 
sources, on which to base policies which 
would utilize without waste that wealth 
of timber and water power, ores and 
soils, with which we, as few people, have 
been endowed, but of which under spur 
of self-centered interests we have been 
spendthrift time out of mind. 
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As one result of these conservation 
policies, we have seen the creation of a 
Federal Bureau of Mines. This bureau 
is taking up the development of mineral 
resources from all angles, but it has set 
“Safety first” as its immediate slogan 
and has put chemists, electricians, engi- 
neers, and practical miners at work upon 
devising means for cutting down our 
staggeri: g death roll. Within two years 
they have proved, in boiler-plate galleries 
and experimental mines, that bituminous 
coal dust explodes, and that dust ex- 
plosions have been the cause of those 
great disasters which have wrecked whole 
communities. They are demonstrating 
that safety powders and shot fiers, 
sprinkling systems and zones of powdered 
stone may check and prevent these 
casualties—precautions which, if they 
had been put into general practice even 
ten years ago, would have saved thou- 
sands of lives. Here was human waste 
to which the interests of managers and 
men were alike bound by the ties of sheer 
self-preservation. Yet, left as nobody’s 
business, to be reckoned with in local or 
fragmentary ways, or not at all, by the 
industrial corporations and bodies of men 
engrossed in the day’s output of the soft 
coal pits, this wastage has run its course. 
The enactment and enforcement of 
safety rules remain in the hands of 
cperating companies and mining states; 
but they have a powerful ally in the 
laboratories and expert staff which the 
federal government has thus set in mo- 
tion. These it holds to results it human 
engineering in the same way that man- 
agers and men in the ordinary course of 
the trade are held up to getting out coal. 
Under the impact of these. new forces 
the problem of safety is thus resolving 
itself into its elements. 

We suggest that the problem of in- 
dustrial relations should be subjected. to 
somewhat the same sort of skillful and 
resourceful scrutiny. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


In the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion we have a federal body charged 
with large administrative and judicial 
powers which there would be no occasion 
to vest in a commission of inquiry. It 
has afforded, however, a remarkable ex- 
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ample of national scrutiny of the re- 
lations existing between one group of 
industrial corporations (the interstate 
railways) and those who trade with 
them. 

When freight was moved by team, 
barter between shipper and truckman re- 
sulted in substantial justice, the rules of 
the road were sufficient law, and all 
comers were treated alike at the toll 
gates. But with the development of 
steam we had a mighty shifting in the 
setting of things; railroads could make 
or break a town; secret rebates could 
put a competitor out of business; exces- . 
sive tariffs could drain the profits of a 
manufacturing district; and, on the 
other hand, cut-throat methods could 
wreck a railway system, or stunt the de- 
velopment of an important artery of 
trafic. With the development of public 
regulation, orderliness has slowly gath- 
ered headway. The government has 
taken its stand by the side of the indi- 
vidual shipper who is in no position to 
bargain successfully with a great trunk 
line; and it has taken that stand not as 
a piece of paternalism, but as a co- 
operative act, through which the public 
may visé its bargains wholesale. In the 
development of pure food legislation, the 
government in much the same way pro- 
tects purchasers unable to know by any 
off-hand magic what ingredients go into 
canned goods, of the type which used 
to be put up over their own cookstoves 
but are now manufactured in great com- 
mercial kitchens. So, also, with federal 
meat inspection. 

Legitimate business has gained by this 
governmental standardization and the 
stability which has gone with it. This 
legislation, however, has largely confined 
itself to safeguarding the relations be- 
tween powerful industrial corporations 
and consumers. What we propose con- 
cerns their relations to producers, to 
those whose bargain with them has to 
do not with way-bills, or jellies, or can- 
ned beef, but with hours, wages, and the 
conditions of work. What we propose 
is national scrutiny to see if here, too, 
the act of bargaining has become a lop- 
sided one in any quarter, and what con- 
ditions, if any, should be established by 
federal or state governments. 
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RELIGION IN SOCIAL ACTION 


VI 
THE RELIGION OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


It is not more human to err than to 
be religious. Man has been described as 
“an incorrigibly religious animal.” Re- 
ligion of some sort is as natural to human 
beings as real religion is supernatural 
in its origin and results. Its rootage is 
as deep in the social relationships, which 
associate men, women, and children to- 
gether, as it is in the individual ‘in- 
stincts of each of them. 

The very terms which both Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament use to describe 
our relations to God are just those which 
describe our relations to each other. They 
are the terms of the known quantities 
which interpret to us the unknown 
quantities of our spiritual ‘relations. 
Upon the terms of our family relation- 
ships we are dependent for our knowl- 
edge of what God is like, of what he is 
to us and we are to him and to each 
other. “Like as a _ father,’—‘“as one 
whom his mother comforteth,” so is God. 
We are “children”—“brethren”—“sons 
and daughters of the Lord Almighty”’— 
“of stle™ household of faith’. “ove; 
obedience, sacrifice are the home terms 
which reveal our fundamental religious 
duties. “My Father’s house” is the one 
disclosure of the unknown future which 
enables us to feel “at home” there. If 
the family terms were taken out of our 
Bible, its revelation of our spiritual re- 
lationships would cease to reveal. 

So the activities of the “faith which 
works” are described in terms of our 
work-a-day life, and of our industrial 
relations. We are God’s “husband- 
men” — “builders” — “fishers” — “shep- 
herds”—“yoke-fellows’”—‘“fellow labor- 
ers” —‘‘workers together with God.” By 
such political terms of civic relationship 
as “commonwealth”’—‘fellow citizens’ — 
“kingdom of priests’—‘“holy nation”— 
“city of God”—“country of our own,” 
we learn to live that corporate life, to 
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share that community of interests, to 
realize that ideal social order in which 
religion unites all who seek “the city 
which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” 

If these terms are figures of speech, 
they as surely mean the earthly types of 
the heavenly realities. Without these 
visible signs, the unseen things signified 
would be unknown. But their signific- 
ance rises no higher into the divine than 
their rootage runs deep into the human. 
Tor the whole Old Testament and ancient 
world both show us how surely the con- 
sciousness of self and of God roots in 
our consciousness of each other. 
Throughout those ancient times men were 
more conscious of belonging to the group 
—the family, the tribe, the nation— 
than of belonging to themselves. Their 
morality and religion, their rewards and 
punishments, their life and destiny were 
family, tribal, and national character- 
istics, which were shared by these 
groups, and were rarely claimed for in- 
dividuals apart from the group. Indeed, 
consciousness of the group life was so 
much stronger than the consciousness of 
self, as separable from the group, that 
the family, tribe, or nation was the in- 
dividual unit, of which persons were but 
fractions. The househoid, the kinship, 
the people were the wholes, of which 
individuals were only parts. Therefore 
the prophets and the law-givers addressed 
the peopie as.a whole; punished or re- 
warded families and tribes, without re- 
gard to distinctions between their mem- 
bers; summoned the whole nation to re- 
pentance; and addressed all the really re- 
ligious Israelites as “Servant of Jehova 
—the sacrificing, suffering, world-saving 
and-serving Messianic people.” The 
personal Messiah is represented as the 
culmination of this national Messianic 
history, and as the initiator of a still 
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higher social order called the “kingdom 
of God,’ and the equivalent of the 
“Golden Age.” 

Thus it was entirely natural for Jesus 
to come “preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom.” It was inevitable jthat he 
should group his followers into a fellow- 
ship of “the twelve,” “the seventy,” “the 
disciples.” It was as historic as 1t was 
prophetic for him to expect the “king- 
dom of the Father” to grow up out of 
this fellowship. And it was practical for 
his disciples to gather themselves within 
the “communion” of local churches and 
organize their effort to bring that “king- 
dom” into the world and transform the 
world into the “kingdom.” 

From the very beginning of the Jewish 
version of human history, God is repre- 
sented as making the world good and de- 
claring it to be so. And to the very 
end, “the kingdoms of this world” are 
promised to become the “kingdom of our 
Lord and of his Christ.” What then is 
“the earth” and “the world” which are 
said in the Old Testament to be “the 
Lord’s?” What.is “the world” of which 
Abraham is said to be “the heir,” which 
God “so loved,” which Jesus “came not 
to condemn, but to save,” and for which 
he prayed unto the very last not that his 
disciples should be taken out of the world 
but “that the world might believe?” 
What is it but the natural associations 
of human lives, the primary relationships 
in which men, women, and children were 
meant and made by God “to live and 


move and have their being?’ What is 
it but the “cosmos,” the order of life, 
or the life-spheres in which human 


beings naturally and inevitably relate 
themselves to each other? The “world,” 
therefore, which “the kingdom” is to win 
and sway is nothing more or less than 
those primary, elemental, essential re- 
lationships which we call the family, the 
nighborhood, industrial associations, fel- 
low citizenship, and religious affiliations. 
These constitute “the world,” over which 
man is bidden to “have dominion,” the 
evil part of which is judicially decreed 
to be overcome and pass away and the 
redemption of which is declared to be 
the purpose and triumph of both Judaism 
and Christianity. 
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How fatally fictitious the hard-and- 
fast and mutually exclusive distinction 
between “the church” and “the world” 
really is, and how untenable it is coming 
to be, let this vigorous protest from the 
editor of the Hibbert Journal for Octo- 
ber, 1906, attest: 


The statement that the race at large is 
“Jost” or ruined escapes criticism only so long 
as it is kept within the realm of vague gen- 
eralities; but let the attempt be made to find 
the seat of this moral bankruptcy, or to rail 
off the solvent remnants from the rest of the 
race, and the charge will either evaporate or 
be maintained by its supporters at the cost 
of their reputation for justice and good sense. 
By eats No doubt there are multitudes 
of lost souls everywhere, but that is very 
different from saying that the race is ruined. 
If the race were ruined, no section of the 
race would be aware of the fact. In the 
words of Principal Caird, “The proposition 
would be unintelligible unless it were false.” 

If by “the world” we mean such things 
as parliamentary or municipal government, 
the great industries of the nation, the pro- 
fessions of medicine, law, and arms, the fine 
arts, the courts of justice, the hospitals, the 
enterprises of education, the pursuit of phy- 
sical science and its application to the arts 
of life, the domestic economy of millions of 
homes, the daily work of all the toilers—if, 
in short, we include that huge complex of 
secular activities which keeps the world up 
from hour to hour, and society as a going 
concern—then the churches which stand apart 
and describe all this as morally bankrupt are 
simply advertising themselves as the occupiers 
of a position as mischievous as it is false. 

If, on the other hand, we exclude these 
things from our definition, what, in reason, 
do we mean by “the world?” Or shall we so 
frame the definition as to ensure beforehand 
that all the bad elements belong to the world, 
and all the good to the church? Or, again, 
shall we take refuge in the customary remark 
that whatever is best in these secular activities 
is the product of Christian influence and teach- 
ing in the past? This course, attractive 
though it seems, is the most fatal of all. For 
if the world has already absorbed so much of 
the best the churches have to offer, how can 
these persist in declaring that the former is 
morally bankrupt? .... 

Extremists have not yet perceived how dis- 
astrously this dualistic theory thus recoils 
upon the cause they would defend. The 
alienation from church life of so much that 
is good in modern culture, and so much that 
is earnest in every class, is the natural sequel 
to the traditional attitude of the church to 
the world. The church in her theory has 
stood aloof from the world. And now the 
world takes deadly revenge by maintaining the 


position assigned her and standing aloof from 
the church. 
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The false dualism will never be ended by 
the defeat of either member at the hand of 
the other. The true solution of this, as of 
every other problem of history, does not ar- 
rive until the opposing elements become 
merged in a higher unity and the claims of 
the parts are finally overridden by the claims 
of the whole. 


It is into these world-spheres, there- 
fore, that Jesus sends his disciples, as 
he himself was sent. His imperative 
mandate is “Go ye into all the world.” 
And into it, further and further, not out 
of it, must we go, if we obey and follow 
him, if we share the fellowship of his 
sufiering and of his glory. To do so 
intelligently, individually or collectively, 
we must know just what these life- 
spheres age which constitute “the world” 
into which we are to bring “the king- 
dom,’ in order that the kingdom may 
possess the world and make it a part of 
itself. We must know what these pri- 
mary human relationships mean, what 
they are for, what each of them is ex- 
pected to do that nothing else can do so 
well, if at all, what institutions and 
agencies express and fulfill the functions 
of each of these essential human partner- 
ships which constitute every local com- 
‘munity and society at large. 

There is no better way to study and 
fulfill our social obligations -and oppor- 
tunities than to get a clear idea of the 
function and sphere of the family re- 
lationship, of neighborship, of industrial 
conditions and relations, of the humani- 
tarian responsibility and service incumb- 
ent upon any group of people constitut- 
ing a township, a village, a county, a city, 
g state, a nation. To find out just what 
is to be done and just how to do it in 
each one of these spheres of life and 
work, of their rights and duties, there is 
no better way than to group the actual 
or possible agencies that are, or may be, 
available to help each one of us, or every 
group of us, to fill our parts in and 
through the home, as parents and chil- 
dren, as husbands and wives, as brothers 
and sisters; in and through the neighbor- 
hood, as neighbors to those neighboring 
us; in and through our business partner- 
ships and our industrial fellowships, as 
those who are partners with our Father 
God and are parts of his very Providence 
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whereby he feeds and clothes, shelters 
nourishes all his children, and “opens 
his hand to supply the wants of every 
living thing’; in and through the town 
and city, as citizens charged with the 
tremendous responsibilities of building 
and maintaining the frame-work within 
which every one in each community is 
born, grows up, lives and works, meets 
death and destiny; in and through the 
church, as members’ of Christ and each 
other, commissioned to reveal and apply 
the ideals of religion to ourselves and 
to all others in every one of these life- 
spheres in which we live, or which is 
within the reach of our individual and 
collective influence throughout all the 
world. 

What then is the function of the family 
relationship as expressed and fulfilled 
through the institution of marriage and 
the home? Is it not the propagation of 
the race, the nurture of child life, the 
culture of the whole life, the rest and 
recuperation, character-building and 
satisfaction, of every human being? Is 
it not to set the type and inspire the 
spirit which should characterize and 
dominate human beings in all their other 
relationships, neighborly, industrial, civic, 
and ecclesiastical? If this idea of what 
a family is for is borne in upon us, will 
it not impel us to seek and create every 
agency that will help us and others to 
make the most of and do the best by our 
own homes and others’? Will not our 
effort thus to group around the family 
those agencies which are most tributary 
to it, or to which it may be most tribu- 
tary, help us the better to define, organ- 
ize, relate, and utilize these agencies? 

If we realized that most of us depend 
upon neighborship for our human fellow- 
ships, our recreations, philanthropy, and 
social progress, would it not mean more 
to us to be neighbors and to have neigh- 
bors, and to rescue and restore, fulfill 
and enjoy those neighborly relationships 
which are well-nigh lost in the readjust- 
ments and transitions of modern life? 

If “business” and the “office force” 
and the “shop’s crew,” the labor union 
and the employers’ association should 
come to be recognized as the means 
and agencies through which the very 
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Providence of God is providing for the 
preservation, sustenance, the material 
comfort, convenience, equipment, and 
progress of life, will it not most surely 
and swiftly free each one of us, and also 
the world, of that sordidness and selfish- 
ness, that fratricidal strife and work-a- 
day atheism which lay the heaviest curse 
upon the human race? Is there any 
other way of turning business into 
brotherhood and human _ brotherhood 
into business? Is there a steadier, more 
equitable, more effective way of making 
“life more than meat and the body than 
raiment,” of making the physical and 
material serve the spiritual and not dom- 
inate and destroy it, of making the way 
of earning a living also “the way of life” 
and not ihe way to moral destruction and 
spiritual death? 

If politics were invested with no less 
a function than the protection of life 
and property, the repression of vice and 
crime, the promotion of virtue, the real- 
ization of the highest ideals of each indi- 
vidual life and of every family and of 
each community and of the whole social 
order, would we talk of “dirty politics”? 
Would we not consider citizenship as 
serious as religion and a part of it, would 
not a city and town be like a sanctuary, 
and a ward and a precinct be a holy place, 
and the voting booth and ballot box a 
holy of holies? 

If all life were invested with such sanc- 
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tity and every sphere of it were sacred, 
religion would be no less reverenced and 
its sanctuaries would be all the more 
places of privilege and power. [or then 
the supreme function of religion would 
be recognized as essential to all life. And 
the unique and pre-eminent prerogatives 
of the church would identify it with all 
that is both divine and human. Tor to 
the church the world would look for the 
revelation of the divine ideal of life, in- 
dividual and collective; for the inspira- 
tion to aspire to it; and for the power 
to realize it in personal experience and 
all social relationships. 

The course of thought to be pursued 
in the remaining studies of this series 
will follow the order of these primary 
human relationships, by grouping about 
each of them the institutions and agen- 
cies which are to be known and used by 
all who would put religion into social 
action and would apply its facts and 
forces through the work of the church, 
or of any other group of citizens, for 
the local community. The family is our 
next theme, with the social agencies re- 
lated to home life. 
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TOLSTOI, PRAY TO GOD FOR US, 

PooR WORLD, SO FILLED WITH WAR AND CRIME; 
AND yeT CHRIST DIED FOR US; 

TWo THOUSAND YEARS THE CHURCH BELL’S CHIME 
HIs LOVING, LIVING WISH HAS RUNG! 

“GOOD WILL AND PEACE ON EARTH!” 
AND STILL THERE'S WAR AND GREED; 

His PEACE HAS NEVER COME TO BIRTH, 
TOLSTOI, PRAY THAT WE BE FREED, 

OH, PRAY FOR PEACE ON EARTH! 
FoR US FOR WHOM CHRIST DIED, 

THOU FRIEND OF GoD AND MEN 
WHO Now ART CLOSE To Gop; 


Ou, Totstor, pray! 


AMEN, 
March 2, 1912, 


A CHILD WHO HAS HELPED TO LEAD THE WAY 
— ________ 


N the movement for more adequate pro- 

vision for the fecble-minded, a place 

beside the scientists and physicians and 

educators and legislators must be made 
for this little half-witted girl. The facts of her 
heredity were published in the first annual report 
of Letchworth Village. They have done more 
than heavy tomes to convince people that it is bad 
policy to let the feeble-minded draft in and out 
of the almshouse; that it is but humanity and 
economy to segregate them, and to strike at the 
causes of mental defect. 

Emma W. came to life in an almshouse, stamp- 
ed with illegitimacy and feeble-mindedness. Her 
family’s record reads: mother, two brothers, and 
a sister feeble-minded; mother’s father fecble- 
minded and mother’s mother tuberculous. When 
a second child was expected the mother was in- 
duced by well-meaning people to marry the father, 
who was a drunken epileptic. Two children were 
born. Still later the same well-meaning people 
aided her to get a divorce in order to marry 
the father of another child about to be born. 
Since then four more have been born. All of 
these children are feeble-minded. Entire family, 
with exception of the oldest child, is at large. 
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THE RIGHT TO BE WELL-BORN 


FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 


A group of public-spirited people were 
lately discussing feeble-mindedness and 
the causes of a certain prevailing reluc- 
tance to face the issue squarely. “The 
trouble with the problem of the feeble- 
minded,” said Joseph H. Choate, “1s 
that there are so many of us.” 

Perhaps there may be even more of 
“as” than Mr. Choate suspects! For 
this is not a question of one generation, 
but of our children and our children’s 
children. It took philanthropy a long 
time to emerge from the merely “relief” 
stage. Slowly we are taking the next 
step. Our “comprehensive plan” con- 
cerns itself with more than the individual 
life—we have begun to care for poster- 
ity, no matter how little posterity may 
have done for us. With this outlook 
even statistics of degeneracy become 
less depressing, for we recognize in 
them the basis of relief, prevention, and 
constructive effort. 

A study of either town or country 
shows the dwarfed intellect, the pervert- 
ed instinct, the weakened body, and the 
preventable disease in every commu- 
nity. In some places they have run 


riot to the almost entire extinction 
or the timer “and. higher! “typesy) -lhe 
pyromaniac continues to amuse him- 


self by destroying property and life; in- 
sidiously, but no less surely, the union of 
defective and degenerate parents is de- 
stroying the vitality of whole cOmmuni- 
ties. But we as a people are awakening 
to a better realization of the fact that 
from the standpoint of the taxpayer, if 
from no other, it is good business policy 
to seek out the causes of human waste 
and stem the tide of degeneracy. 

Of all our natural resources, the con- 
servation of human life is surely the 
most important. It is beyond dispute 
‘that our social fabric needs improving, 
society, aS it exists today, being its own 
index-finger pointing to the fact. The 
hopeful sign of the times is that here, as 
everywhere, the need implies the means. 

The child of an imbecile girl and of 
an artist, a genius almost, who had 
abused hospitality and wronged an inno- 
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cent victim, grew to young womanhood 
believing that she was the daughter of 
an aunt. She was beautiful and talent- 
ed, and one day she told of her engage- 
ment. The aunt struggled between duty 
and desire. Whichever way she looked, 
tragedy faced her. To tell the truth or 
to keep silent; to bring sorrow to two 
lives or to let anguish come through the 
perpetuation of a tainted strain which 
by an inexorable law two normal beings 
were powerless to avoid! 


Parentage, says H. G. Wells, 


is altogether too much a matter of private 
adventure, and the individual family is al- 
together too irresponsible. As a consequence 
there is a huge amount of avoidable priva- 
tion, suffering, and sorrow, and a large pro- 
portion of the generation that grows up 
grows up stunted, limited, badly educated, 
and incompetent in comparison with the 
strength, training, and beauty with which a 
better social organization could endow it. 


And he goes on to show that our ways 
of begetting and rearing children, of per- 
mitting diseases to engender and spread, 
are chaotic, entailing enormous hardship 
and waste. “And while the scientific 
man seeks to make an orderly map of the 
half-explored wilderness of fact,’ we 
must also seek “to make an orderly plan 
for the half-conceived wilderness of hu-' 
man effort.” 

That this is not an isolated viewpoint 
is shown by the following statement: 


Every society ought doubtless so to organ- 
ize itself as to favor the survival of its strong- 
est, most efficient, and most valuable members. 
But in fact, nearly all societies are actually 
so organized as not only to permit the phy- 
sically and mentally defective to leave de- 
scendants, but even to favor their survival at 
the expense of those more richly endowed. . 
There has thus arisen in all civilized societies, | 
in various ways and for various reasons, a 
process of selection of the less fit, which is’ 
a grave and growing danger to the future 
of the human race. Not only has the natural 
elimination of the inferior stocks been check- 
ed, but most societies permit and promote the 
elimination of the superior. 


It has been well said that our public 
institutions for the insane, the criminal, 
1NEwWw WoRLDS FoR OLD, page 52. a 
“Announcement of the First International Bu- 
genics Congress, London, 1912. a eg } 
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and the defective are but monuments to 
our own folly. Yet, until the source of 
the trouble is eliminated, we must con- 
tinue to build them in order to make 
provision for all who ought to be with- 
in their walls. That it pays better to 
provide permanent care for a_ feeble- 
minded boy or girl during the entire re- 
productive period than to support their 
cffspring admits of no argument. And 
each year’s delay in their permanent 
segregation means added expense, added 
difficulties, added misery. The cost of 
caring for the bodily, the mentally, and 
the morally sick is trifling when consid- 
ered as insurance, as protection, as pre- 
vention, but the cost of unchecked dis- 
ease and crime is incalculable. 

The cretins, who formerly abounded 
in Aosta in northern Italy, were segre- 
gated in 1890, and by 1910 only a single 
cretin of sixty years and three demi- 
cretins remained in the community.’ 

In education we have potent forces 
for the uplift of the race. “The child 
that should never have been born” 
cannot be put out of existence, but 
can be developed and trained. His 
presence should be detected early, and 
he must be protected always, for, al- 
though many can be made self-support- 
ing, few, as Dr. Fernald tells us, can be- 
come self-controlling. The years of 
greatest receptivity of the normal as well 
as of the defective child are the early 
years. And the mind of every child, 
whether sub-normal, normal, or super- 
normal, should be trained to the fullest 
extent possible, so that he may reach 
the highest development of which he is 
capable. 

The part the state and nation can take 
in conserving health and improving hu- 
man strains is as yet hardly realized. 
The first step is to secure the facts, vital 
statistics being the necessary founda- 
tions. The reports and registration of 
births, communicable disease, and deaths 
are duties in many parts of the country 
more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. Yellow fever, plague, and 
small-pox rouse to instant effort, but 
the far more insidious ravages of less 
dreaded maladies go on unchecked. The 


1][pREDITY IN RELATION TO HuGpNICS, Dayen- 
port, page 259. 
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prevention of disease is a duty which 
every community should discharge; the 
treatment of the malady may properly 
be a personal affair. Sanitation, pure 
food, pure drugs, and pure products of 
every kind can only be secured by the 
exercise of a police power delegated by 
the community to local, state, and na- 
tional government. Uniform marriage 
laws, intelligently enforced, can be of 
great value. Here Indiana has led the 
way. 

It is axiomatic that, to be effective, law 
must follow public opinion, not precede 
it. And although radical changes in 
the social order might be prescribed with 
every indication of success, their prac- 
tical application would probably result in 
a revulsion of popular feeling and the 
defeat of the very ends sought to be ac- 
complished. Thus common sense coun- 
sels constructive measures, easily under- 
stood, generally approved, and promptly 
productive of practical results. 

But there is a step beyond prevention. 
The work of Burbank with plants, of 
the American Breeders’ Association with 
live stock, have shown what construc- 
tive effort can do. Fortunately we are 
also wakening to the need of perpetuat- 
ing normal and healthy human strains. 
More than this, we are recognizing the 
possibility of still further improving 
these strains. In an investigation of 
2,000 children in the general population 
Goddard found 80 (4 per cent) super- 
normal. To neglect the development of 
these children and doom them to the 
training suited to a mediocre mind is as 
great a folly as to permit the laggard 
to retard the advancement of the normal 
child. 

There is a wide and hopeful field in 
the laboratory; for the study of eugenics, 
of heredity, of pathological conditions, 
and of biological chemistry is opening 
new vistas and enormous possibilities. 

The right to be well-born has been 
denied to many. Society can redeem this 
injustice only in part, and for that rea- 
son the very best that intelligence and 
science can give is imperative. To the 
large and more fortunate majority who 
have been well-born, education and a 
higher social conscience must teach race 
improvement. 


REEBLE-MINDED AS CITY DWELLERS 


MENTAL CLASSIFICATION IN THE SCHOOL: THE FIRST STEP IN SELECTION 
ELEANOR HOPE JOHNSON 


A short time ago articles appeared in 
two of our leading magazines, the prox- 
imity of which induces grave doubts as 
tc the efficacy of some of our correction- 
al methods. One was in the Outlook, 
on the Feeble-Minded Incendiary or Py- 
romaniac, the boy who is excited and 
charmed by the sight of fire and is too 
defective to realize his individual respon- 
sibility or the frightful danger he is bring- 
ing on his neighborhood. The second ar- 
ticle was a vivid account of a conflagra- 
tion which certain insurance underwrit- 
ers and fire experts assure us will visit 
New York sooner or later and which, 
when once started, can probably not be 
checked until there has been incalculable 
loss of life and property. The consider- 
ation of these articles raises a ques- 
tion we must all face. By failing to deal 
with the pyromaniac in an effective fa- 
shion—one which should regard him as 
the abnormal person he really is and 
therefore provide for his permanent su- 
pervision—are we not by just so much in- 
creasing the chances of our general con- 
flagration? For these defective incen- 
diaries are now being punished as any or- 
dinary offeader is punished: they are sent 
to “the Island” or to Elmira for a limited 
period, and then turned out to begin 
again their peculiar form of amusement 
—setting fire to stables, to loft buildings, 
to private houses. This punishment does 
not in the least meet the necessity of the 
case, nor affect in any way the causes 
of their misdemeanor or crime. : 

A report’ has recently been published 
cn the Feeble-minded in New York. This 
danger and many others of greater grav- 
ity are carefully presented in it. It was 
prepared for the Public Education Asso- 
ciation by Dr. Anne Moore, and 
was intended to cover only cases of 
mentally defective children who now 
are or who have been in the’ un- 
graded classes of our public schools. 
But the subject, after the most cas- 


1THH FEEBLE-MINDED IN New York. By Anne 
Moore, Ph. D. Inquiry concerning this report 
should be addressed to Henry C. Wright, 105 BH. 
22d street. 
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ual study of it, was seen to be of such 
far-reaching import that Dr. Moore en- 
larged it to include studies of other class- 
es of feeble-minded persons: those sup- 
ported by charity; those who have been 
discharged from institutions, penal or 
otherwise; those who have been found 
living in the community with no more 
supervision than if they were entirely 
normal. 

Taking the stibject first from the eco- 
nomic point of view, Miss Moore found 
in the records of the principal charitable 
societies persons partially supported for 
many years who were distinctly feeble- 
minded. Help, however generous, could 
never permanently relieve them. Condi- 
tions which seemed to be adjusted would 
in a few months appear in as bad a form 
as ever, and the only conclusion which 
could be drawn from these cases was that 
permanent custodial care was their only 
possible solution. The expense to the 
societies and to the public at large has 
often amounted to far more than the ex- 
pense of caring for such a person perma- 
nently in an institution where it would be 
possible for him to contribute largely to 
his own support or to the maintenance of 
the institution. Let me state one such 
case: 

On August 16, 1901, an idiot boy was ad- 
mitted to Randall’s Island. His mother seem- 
ed mentally unbalanced and was afflicted with 
tuberculosis and heart disease. Her husband 
had a cancer. They are Russian Jews and 
arrived in this country in 1897, when the 
idiot boy, Harry, was nine years old. An- 
other boy, Sam, a year old, was feeble-minded. 
In 1899 a second feeble-minded boy, Leon, 
was born. As is seen from the record, Harry 
did not become a public charge until four 
years after the family landed. 

The family soon became dependent and 
were entered in the books of one of the 
private charities, and on February 21, 1906, 
a commitment of all the children was asked 
for. Besides the three deficient children there 
was one girl, Hannah, who was apparently 
normal. For four years the family remained 
public charges, alternating their appeals to the 
Department of Charities either to commit the 
children to institutions or to release them, 
with appeals to the private organization to 
Pay rent or give clothing. At last, early in 
1g1c, the woman’s mental condition was be- 
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lieved to have so much to do with the de- 
pendent state of the family that at the request 
of the charitable society she was committed 
to Bellevue for observation and all the chil- 
dren sent to institutions, the girl going to the 
Clara de Hirsch Home. On March 2 a re- 
port was received that the woman had been 
kept at Bellevue only one day and then dis- 
charged to her brother; and on March 16 the 
youngest boy was discharged from Randall’s 
Island as “cured” and sent to his mother. 
Off and on during these four years the woman 
was paid a weekly allowance of $3 by the 
private organization, and besides this was oc- 
casionally given money for clothing and rent. 
Hannah was sometimes at school, sometimes 
at home, sometimes at the Clara de Hirsch 
Home. Whenever she was at the latter place 
the mother almost immediately demanded her 
release, having been told she could receive 
no help from private charity if she was not 
attempting to keep her family together. 

No steps taken in the treatment of this 
family were ever final. Whatever was 
done had to be done over and over again. 
The records of the three feeble-minded 
boys show this: 

Harry: admitted to Randall’s Island August 
16, 1901; discharged May 28, 1903; re-admitted 
March 16, 1906; discharged April 16, 1906, 

Sam: admitted to Randall’s Island Feb. —, 
1905; discharged almost immediately. 

Leon: admitted to Randall’s Island March 
16, 1906;- discharged April 14, 1906. Later 
he was sent to Randall’s Island again and on 
Feb. —, 1907, was discharged. Re-admitted 
March 20, 1907. His mother refused’ to al- 
low him to go to Rome and finally, on March 
16, 1910, he was discharged to her custody 
as cured. 

February 18, 1910, Sam was committed to 
Randall’s Island by Justice Wyatt, and, so 
far as we know, is still there. 

It would be illuminating, were it possi- 
ble, to compute the difference in dollars 
and cents between the expense to the 
community of this sort of care for this 
woman and her three defective children 
and the expense of her permanent care 
in an institution, had she been committed 
to one before any children were born. 

The most important point in this re- 
port, however, the one on which we can- 
not too often insist and the one which it 
seems impossible to exaggerate because of 
the appalling nature of the facts, is the 
question of heredity. For light on the 
rapid increase of the feeble-minded 
through propagation we have only to turn 
to Dr. Goddard’s article in this issue of 
THE Survey.? As emphasizing the peril 
to their neighborhoods of the unrestrain- 


1See The Basis for State Policy, by Henry H. 
Goddard,, Ph. D,. page 1852, 
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ed presence of feeble-minded men and 
women, we have the records from Bed- 
ford and Elmira to help us.? 

Miss Moore cites many cases of feeble- 
minded men paroled from Elmira who 
constitute a grave danger in the com- 
munity. One case of a pyromaniac illu- 
strates many such: 

Henry Y., a feeble-minded man of twenty- 
five years of age, started forty-five fires within 
three months. The loss was estimated at a 
quarter of a million dollars. He usually left 
something burning in the air-shaft or woodbin. 
At his trial he was declared sane and was 
sent to Elmira. After thirteen months he was 
released on parole and later won his absolute 
release. At the time of this report he was 
working in « hospital in Newark, N. J.! 

Of the eighty-five cases of men 
paroled from Elmira during 1904 who 
were declared beyond question to be 
feeble-minded, thirty-seven have been ar- 
rested at least once after leaving the in- 
stitution. That is almost 50 per cent for 
whom the treatment has been entirely un- 
availing and who to our knowledge have 
continued as a burden and a danger to 
the community. Of those who have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining some sort of work, 
one, who was arrested twice for stealing 
before being sent to Elmira, is now work- 
ing in a moving-picture show; and one, 
who was sent to Elmira for arson, having 
been previously arrested for drunkenness, 
is now married. Statements of equal 
gravity concerning feeble-minded women, 
have been made by the superintendent 
at the Bedford reformatory. 

The problem is now before us clearly, 
What can a city like New York do to 
prevent the expense and danger which 
feeble-minded dependents and delinquents 
constantly cause the city or state? The 
first step in the solution of this problem 
seems to have been taken by the Depart- 
ment of Education, which has opened in 
the public schools ungraded classes for 
mentally backward and deficient children. 
There is no law compelling these children 
to. attend school. The compulsory edu- 
cation law exempts from school attend- 
ance children who are physically or ment- 
ally unfit, so the decision is left with the 
parents, as it is in the case of sending 
their children to institutions. But, con- 
trary to a usual feeling against institu- 


1See Feeble-minded Women in Reformatory In- 
stitutions. by Katherine Bement Davis, page 1849, 
Also, Feeblesaninded HKovs and Crime, by Max G. 
Schlapp, M.D., page 1846. 
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tions, there is seldom any objection on 
the part of the parents to sending their 
children to these classes, and the difficulty 
is to provide rooms and teachers for 
the children who apply. It is from the 
ranks of such children that the numbers 
of the mentally defective in Elmira and 
Bedford and similar places are recruited, 
and it is here that the preventive work 
must begin. All through these classes 
can be found children who should be 
in institutions, but there is no power 
which can send them there in case the 
parents are unwilling, as they usually 
are; and there is very little room, if any, 
in the institutions to which they should 
be sent. This is our problem, and its 
importance can be illustrated over and 
over again by the cases constantly met 
within these classes, or by the cases of 
children who have left the classes and 
who, to the certain knowledge of the 
teachers, are on the streets or in homes 
where they cannot be properly cared for. 
Of fifty children formerly in the un- 
graded classes, chosen at random from 
many cases which have been followed 
up, there are two who are doing work 
more or less steadily. The others have 
been in constant difficulty in one way or 
another since leaving school; are known 
to be immoral, have been arrested, have 
been in institutions and withdrawn, are 
known to be the means of corruption of 
other children with whom they come in 
contact, or are known to have incendiary 
tendencies. There is no plan of dealing 
with these children except the one proved 
useless by the results at Elmira and Bed- 
ford; that is, arresting them and placing 
them in detention for a limited period. 
Of too cases of children in the public 
schools when Dr. Moore’s report was 
written, sixty-three are known by the 
teachers to be immoral or delinquent at 
present or are believed to be in imme- 
diate danger of becoming so; and yet 
the teachers have no choice but to send 
these children home when the school 
period is over, or when the parents de- 
mand that they shall be sent. The teach- 
ers can urge institutional care and are 
constantly doing so, but their advice is 
almost never taken. 

In the light of the facts stated in the 
first part of this paper; in the light of 
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the danger to the community of these 
children as they grow older, and as the 
bad habits which they are so easily form- 
ing become fastened on them; and in the 
light of the descendants most of them 
are sure to have: it is time to urge that 
effective measures be taken, and taken 
at once, to meet this problem. There 
is no greater danger to normal children 
than that of being led into immoral 
habits by companions who are not ment- 
ally responsible for their acts. There 
is no greater danger to a neighborhood 
than the presence in it of mentally de- 
fective youth, ready at any time to in- 
dulge their uncontrolled impulses; and 
there is no burden that will bear more 
heavily on our charitable or correctional 
institutions in the future than that of 
the feeble-minded offspring of these 
feeble-minded delinquents and depend- 
ents. In Dr. Moore’s words: 

That the segregation of defectives costs 
money is remembered, that it saves money is 
often forgotten. The initial cost of segre- 
gation would be great, but the saving effected 
by correcting our present lax methods would 
be greater. As tax bills are not itemized the 
ordinary citizen does not realize that he is at 
present paying for the unrestrained presence 
of the feeble-minded. An added tax for their 
segregation would be an apparent rather than 
a real increase, for through segregation of 
defectives the number of criminals, the num- 
ber of prisoners, the cost of trials, the de- 
mand upon public and private charity, would 
be decreased; and as control of hereditary 
conditions resulted in decrease in the number 
of defectives, and training rendered many of 
them self supporting, the expenditure neces- 
sary for their maintenance would from year 
to year grow less.” 

And the first step in this policy of the 
prevention of dependency and crime is 
to provide adequate institutions to re- 
ceive the unfortunate persons who are 
so evidently in need of permanent care. 

Important progress in this direction 
can be made by New York city in 
the ungraded classes of its public 
schools. Here these children are under 
observation and training, and here it 
can be learned how many of them 
should be under observation and training 
during twenty-four hours of the day 
rather than during five or six. Several 
organizations are recognizing the import- 
ance of this fact, and the value of the 
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work inaugurated some years ago by the 
Board of Education. This work is being 
done with great ability, but as yet in- 
completely, owing to the smallness of the 
staff. These organizations believe that 
the department of ungraded classes 
should be enlarged, that the examining 
physician should be given more assist- 
ants, and that it should be made possible 
for her to give her whole time to this 
work; also that the supervisor of the 
classes should be supported in every way 
possible. 

A program has been suggested to the 
Board of Education by the Committee 
on Provision for the Feeble-minded of 
the New York State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation and by the Public Education Asso- 
ciation and is already being partially car- 
ried out with their aid. It is thought that 
the work now being done will prove that 
all should be done eventually under the 
Board of Education and not through 
private agencies. Suggestions have been 
made from time to time for psychological 
clinics to be undertaken by private 
agencies, but we believe that the work 
already done by the board has been so 
wisely planned that all needs in this di- 
rection will be met by increasing the pres- 
ent staff. If this department of the public 
schools slould be enlarged and the power 
given to the proper institutions to trans- 
fer from the schools all children who 
are recognized by the teachers and ex- 
amining physicians as in need of perma- 
nent custodial care, much preventive work 
of the utmost value, to normal children 
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as well as sub-normal, would be accom- 
plished. 

The definite program is stated in these 
four divisions: 

First, the Department of Education 
shall undertake to classify mentally all 
children of school age now under its 
supervision or brought to its attention by 
the permanent census bureau or other 
agencies. 

Second, the degree of mental deficiency 
of those reported as sub-normal shall be 
determined by scientific methods. 

Third, full and accurate records of all 
sub-normal children shall be obtained and 
filed; these records shall include school 
work, home conditions, and heredity data. 

Fourth, names of such children as are 
deemed to be custodial cases shall be 
sent to the proper state authorities. 

By obtaining and filing records of 
home conditions and heredity data, in 
addition to the school and medical rec- 
ords now on file, ample information as 
to the histories and needs of individual 
children may be obtained by any or- 
ganization or society needing such in- 
formation. In this way valuable co- 
operation between the children’s court, 
the Prison Association, and the ungraded 
classes should be made possible. 

A social worker, formerly a volunteer 
of the Public Education Association, is 
now at work on these records. Much 
is already being done by the department 
in the direction indicated by the first two 
divisions of this program. It is only 
necessary to make complete the work 
already begun. 
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A SERIES OF Six SKETCHES By ELISABETH A. IRWIN, 
MARIA ° 


Maria is a low-grade child who has been tried in an ungraded class but 
cannot be taught there under present conditions. 
and simple, but the family is unwilling to let her go away, and there she remains 
different agencies are interested in getting her 
The personnel of the family that is permitted to decide what 


She is an institution case pure 


is best for this helpless child is as follows: the mother is feeble-minded and 
keeps a filthy and verminous home for the child; the father is alternately ugly and 
sodden; the older sister is not only very feeble-minded, but is so repulsively 
disfigured as to be terrifying. The younger children are sore-eyed and unhealthy 
in appearance, and will doubtless be discovered to be deficient when they reach 


school age. 
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THE FEEBLE-MINDED AS COUNTRY DWELLERS 
CHARLES B. DAVENPORT, Ph. D. 


FOR EXPERIMENTAL EVOLUTION (CARNEGIE INSTITUTION) 
a eee itRSS COLD SPRING HARBOR, N. Y. 


A study has been made of a rural 
community of New York state far dis- 
tant from that of the Jukes. This com- 
munity lives in a valley known, for the 
purpose of this paper, as Nam’s Hollow. 
A great amount of consanguineous mar- 
riage has taken place, so that the popu- 
lation of the hollow is closely related by 
blood. One “family” here which traces 
back to a single pair comprises over 800 
individuals of whose traits more or less 
is known. In this community the study 
showed 232 licentious women and 199 
licentious men, and only 155 chaste wo- 
men and eighty-three chaste men. Fifty- 
four have been in custodial care either in 
asylums or county houses, twenty-four 
have received outdoor aid, and in addi- 
tion private aid has been given them by 
charitable persons for years. Forty 
have served terms in state’s prison or 
jail. There are 192 persons who use 
alcohol in extreme quantities, i. e., are 
sots. 

From the pedigree of this family a 
sample may be taken to show how they 
marry, how their traits reappear in suc- 
cessive generations, and how, by constant 
inbreeding, the fraternities are coming to 
be of a uniform type. 

We start with JV 371, a lazy and alco- 
holic man, living on a pension as an ex- 
soldier, a pauper receiving out-door aid, 
who died of cerebral hemorrhage. He 
married a woman licentious in youth and 
alcoholic, who bore him eight children; 
space permits us to consider the descend- 
ants of only three. 

The first was a suspicious, causation- 
less, alcoholic harlot who married a slow, 
unambitious, honest, chaste, illiterate 
cousin, a man equipped with a good 
memory but with no initiative or reason- 
ing power, a pauper living in a shack— 
a man derived from an honest father but 


‘This reference number is that employed in a 
report soon to be issued as Memoir No. 1 of the 
Hugenics Record Office, based on work done by Dr. 
A. H. Estabrook of that office, 
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a slattern mother and of low stock. Of 
the seven children who grew up all were 
slow, unindustrious, unable to learn at 


school—the men alcoholic and their sis- 


ters harlots. 

The second was an indolent, inefficient, 
alcoholic, illiterate man who lived in 
Nam’s Hollow successively with two 
women, A and B, and had three children. 
By A, a harlot, he had two children, the 
second of whom died young. The moth- 
er’s fraternity (of Canadian origin) was 
not without mechanical ability but was 
full of licentiousness. Her son, though 
licentious, showed the influence of the 
cutside blood in his ambition, temperance, 
and a pride in his personal appearance. 
The other woman, B, a cousin, was in- 
capable of learning, indolent, alcoholic, 
and a harlot. She was in the House of 
Refuge for women, where her child was 
born; in a number of other correctional 
institutions, in various houses of prosti- 
tution, cohabited with an Italian beyond 
the hollow, contracted syphilis, and soon 
after died of consumption. She belongs 
to one of the worst strains in the hollow. 
The ten-year-old son of this pair is a 
stubborn, uncontrollable mischief-maker 
who ran away from the orphan asylum 
where he had been placed. 

The third member of the main frater- 
nity is an active, industrious, ingenious, 
somewhat ambitious, but alcoholic man 
who married his cousin, a woman with- 
out sense of causation, hysterical, called 
“crazy,” who received temporary aid 
during four years, lived in the county 
house almost continuously from 1894 to 
1902, and died in 1905 of pleurisy. Her 
fraternity shows the typical Nam laziness 
together with much taciturnity. From 
this pair came six offspring, two dying 
soon after birth. The eldest son was 
lazy and died in early youth; the next 
was lazy, unambitious, disorderly when 
intoxicated, has cohabited with his equally 
disorderly and alcoholic sister, and has 
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had by her two children—both destroyed 
by their mother at birth. His slow, lazy, 
unambitious, alcoholic brother, who 
works fairly steadily at wood-chopping, 
has cohzbited for the past seven years 
with his cousin, an active, forward, talk- 
ative, but mentally retarded girl with 
complex sex-relations. Of their four 
children one died at six months; the 
others are all shy and slow. 

It is not possible, without further 
study, to give even an approximate idea 
of the cost to the state of this entire 
family, even if the cost to the state of 
a syphilitic prostitute could be precisely 
evaluated. We have the record of an 
active, irascible, stubborn, vicious man, 
formerly alcoholic but for the last twen- 
ty years temperate and industrious. He 
married an indolent, feeble-minded, care- 
less woman, quite incapable of appreci- 
ating the relation of cause and effect, 
and with an exceptionally strong sex-in- 
stinct. They had three or four children. 
The paternity of the fourth is uncertain; 
he was born in the poorhouse, where the 
mother and her children have been con- 
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tinuously since 1893, excepting two chil- 
dren who were discharged in 1905. The 
total cost to the county of maintaining 
these five is $6,300 up to the present; 
the mother will be an inmate of the poor- 
house throughout life; she has one low- 
grade feeble-minded brother in a town 
farm and another feeble-minded brother 
in the state’s prison for incest. 

No one should deceive himself by 
thinking that because this is happening 
in a far-away rural district it does not 
affect him. The imbeciles and harlots 
and criminalistic are bred in the hollow, - 
but they do not all stay there. Not a 
few cases are known where harlots from 
the hollow have become prostitutes in 
the cities, even in New York, and the 
tendencies to commit arson, assault, and 
burglary have gone with the individuals 
which they tenant to remote parts of the 
country. Would you rouse yourself if 
you learned there were ten cases of bu- 
bonic plague at a point not 200 miles 
away? Is not a breeding spot of uncon- 
trolled animalism as much of a menace 
to our civilization? 


FRAGMENTS OF HUMANITY—II 


A SERIES OF Six SKETCHES By ELISABETH A, IRWIN. 
SAMMIE 


Sammie is only six. He cannot talk, but shouts, calls out, and runs around 
like a little animal. He has no more sense than one. He loves to play. He 
smiles and waves his hands in the air as an expression of his joy in life. He 
seems to have a very low grade of intelligence, and yet who can say how much 
he has under the conditions in which he is living? 

His home is fillty. His mother is ill probably with tuberculosis, his father 
is ignorant, dirty, and indifferent. There is no one else to look after Sammie. 
The neighbors beg to have him “put away,” saying that he runs about the streets 
forlorn and neglected, barefoot in the snow, and eating what he can find or is 
given him. 


He is now in an ungraded class, called for, taken to school, and washed for 


the day, by one of his little ungraded classmates. But this is clearly not the 
place for him. Aside from being too much of a tax upon a teacher with fifteen 
other very special children, he cannot get the training that he needs here. He 
must first be taught the very simplest acts of waiting upon himself, all the little 
things that a properly cared-for baby of three knows better than he. This is no 
task for a class-room, but for an institution. 

Sammie should at least have a trial under favorable conditions of kind 
treatment and wise training before he is placed for life with low-grade imbeciles. 
There he would undoubtedly be put if sent to any of our existing institutions, 
where, because of overcrowded conditions, classification must necessarily be made 
according to the amount of care required, rather than according to the potential 
powers of the individual child. Once placed with low-grade children he would 
never rise above their level. 
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FEEBLE-MINDED BOYS AND CRIME 
MAX G. SCHLAPP, M. D. 


Professor of Neuro-Pathology, New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital 
Assistant Professor of Neuro-Pathology, Cornell University 
Psychiatrist for Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children 


Insanity, feeble mindedness, and crime 

are increasing in all the countries of the 
world in which we find reliable records. 
No doubt these infirmities are develop- 
ing among the population of every na- 
tion. Like causes produce like effects 
everywhere. It is not the afflicted per- 
sons alone that are affected by the con- 
ditions, neither is it the prospective vic- 
tims who must fall in ever increasing vast 
numbers that are to be considered only 
with the others. The danger comes to 
every man’s door; the menace, possibly, 
to everyone who walks the street. In 
short, the amazing increase of insanity, 
feeble-mindedness, and crime has a bear- 
ing on the present population of the 
world, whose interests are bound up in 
it. Considering future populations it 
looks at first thought as if it were only 
a matter of arithmetic to decide when 
they will become extinct ; but our reason- 
ing would hardly lead us that far, be- 
cause conditions, of themselves, must 
change. - 
_ When we take the statistics of the 
countries of Europe that are most ac- 
curate in preparing them and most thor- 
ough in their methods of gathering them, 
and arrange them in charts, we know 
from the line waves denoting the rise and 
fall of insanity, feeble-mindedness, and 
crime, with the passing years that there 
is a fixed relation between the three. We 
would know this if our medical schools 
and our medical practice had taught us 
nothing, and further, if we had learned 
nothing about abnormalities of mind that 
sometimes, if not usually, make criminal 
acts involuntary. 

These diseases are not “catching.” 
We may consider ourselves quite safe, 
then, so long as our persons or our fam- 
ilies are not threatened. We are apt to 
forget that with crime increasing every- 
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where, not by reason of poverty or en- 
vironment, but because of much graver 
conditions than any produced by social 
ills, some of us, or our next door neigh- 
bors, may be among the victims of irre- 
sponsible or vicious persons running at 
large. 

Feeble-minded children and _ feeble- 
minded men are roaming about these 
streets to-day as free agents. Parents 
are not compelled by law to put a 
feeble-minded child in custody. Yet 
that feeble-minded child, unsuspected as 
such, amiable, carefree as he frequently 
is, is potentially a criminal and at any 
moment may commit a crime. That 
child is permitted to grow up without 
restraint, except such as parents exercise, 
and this has no effect whatever in these 
cases. The child is allowed to marry 
and bring forth children of his own kind, 
more feeble-minded, more dangerous. 
There is no system designed to pick out 
from the community persons so afflicted, 
and no law whatever to prevent their un- 
trammeled movements. 

Statistics show us only the feeble- 
minded persons in institutions. We 
have no way of recognizing or estimat- 
ing the number of those outside, but if 
we could get the figures they would be 
astounding. A law should be enacted 
requiring that all feeble-minded persons 
whether in institutions or at liberty be 
registered by the state. We would get 
a fairly close count of them after a while 
and would always have their identity and 
the history of their cases and we could 
keep watch over them. ) 

Family physicians should be required 
to make reports of suspected cases and 
these reports should be followed by thor- 
ough examinations by a commission, 
made up of medical specialists, and their 
conclusion should determine the care of 
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the child. From the nature of the case 
they could determine whether it ought to 
bel leftainy charge of, its parents or 
whether it should be sent to an institution 
and kept there while mentally unsound. 
Other agencies than the family physician 
could be utilized, all of them created in a 
way by law to segregate insane or 
feeble-minded persons from the mass. 
Public school teachers, for instance, or 
superintendents, could have blank forms 
for making returns of peculiar cases 
coming under their observations, such as 
extraordinary inability to learn, or persis- 
tent misconduct notwithstanding correc- 
‘tion or kindly counsel, and all those cases 
that are so plain as to occasion comment 
among the children themselves. Other 
means that might be adopted to segregate 
these mentally unbalanced children will 
at once suggest themselves. These two 
will suffice to show how readily we 
might accomplish what would at first 
seem a difficult task. 

An institution must be established by 
the state of New York exclusively for 
feeble-minded delinquents. It should be 
in or near the city of New York. Here it 
would have the benefit of a faculty it 
could get no where else in the state at 
any price, and here it would have it 
almost without cost. Specialists only 
should be employed in this instituion. 

Taken at a proper age, many mentally 
defective ‘children can be wonderfully 
improved. After they pass fifteen it is 
possible only when they have had the 
best of influences favoring them. When 
they approach the age of manhood or 
womanhood it is almost impossible. 

We could do much more than we are 
doing now with the facilities we have if 
we had a better application of them and 
some authority to change the established 
order. For example, take the New York 
Children’s Court. The judges there are 
a high order of men. They are sympa- 
thetic, thoroughly human. In correcting 
and improving the children that are 
brought before them they could do more 
if they had the means or assistance. 
Although the way has been pointed out, 
it is appalling how slowly the city or the 
state or the public moves. 

If, when a child accused of a misdeed 
is arraigned before a Children’s Court. 
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the judge thinks he detects some of the 
symptoms of feeble-mindedness, he 
sends the offender to the court’s examin- 
ing physician. The physician reports to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, where these examinations 
are made, and this society sends the re- 
port back to the court and the judge 
considers it in disposing of the case. 

Right here is the first serious fault of 
the system. Only a very small per cent 
of the children that are brought before 
the judge are sent to the physician for 
examination, though doubtless many 
more children, who pass the court un- 
observed, are mentally affected. No one, 
not even an expert in this line of work, 
is able to say at a glance that a child is 
mentally unsound. If an expert is un- 
able to say so, a judge certainly cannot. 
Everyone recognizes an idiot, but few 
recognize what we may term “high- 
grade defectives.” Yet the “high-grade 
defective” is more dangerous than the 
idiot, because the high-grade imbecile 
has initiative, whereas the low-grade im- 
becile has none or very little. 

Medical examinations should be made 
in many cases that do not now get be- 
yond the observation of the Children’s 
Court. From the actions of the child, 
from his parents and family history, 
from the frequency with which he re- 
peats some offense particularly pleasing 
to him, and by virtue of psychological 
tests and careful medical examinations, 
the examiners should be able, almost un- 
erringly, to pick out the children who 
should be objects of scientific care and 
treatment. To this end the legislature 
should define the power and jurisdiction 
of the inferior courts and their officers. 
It should provide that before a judge 
disposes of questionable cases he must 
order an examination by a physician who 
has had adequate experience in the treat- 
ment of feeble-minded and insane per- 
sons. This should be especially provided 
in cases of juvenile delinquents accused 
of offenses which if committed by per- 
sons over sixteen years would be felon- 
ies, or of those found to be habitual 
truants or in danger of becoming mor- 
ally depraved. 

Characteristics of feeble-minded per- 
sons are usually deceiving. One expects 
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to find them with low brows and furtive 
looks, and more or less vicious in ap- 
pearance after they develop criminal ten- 
dencies. They might be expected to 
manifest stupidity at a glance or certainly 
under examination. 

On the contrary, they are sometimes 
amiable, bright on the surface, good- 
tempered’ under trying circumstances, 
and almost always likable for their ex- 
ternal social side. This is particularly 
true of the “high-grade defectives.” The 
lower order may be taciturn, gloomy, 
and retiring, and these traits may be no- 
ticed almost from infancy, but, as they 
grow up their social nature may be de- 
veloped and they, too, may give an ap- 
pearance of amiableness. One notable 
thing about many of them is their pose 
oi frank innocence. In this they are en- 
gaging and almost convincing. I will 
cite two cases from my records: 


C. N.—A boy born of normal parents with 
a normal family history. The mother no- 
ticed that he did not walk as early as other 
children of her own family or as most chil- 
dren usually do and he did not speak until 
after he was two years old. Even then his 
speech developed slowly. As he began to 
have understanding he avoided other children, 
did not play with them as did his brothers 
and sisters, and showed a disposition to be 
alone. He developed into a shy, morose child. 
In his kindergarten work he did not work 
like the other children. All of his processes 
seemed to be strangely different. The teacher 
noticed how difficult it was to hold his atten- 
tion on any one thing. His mind fairly flew 
from one thing to another; it could never 
be kept on a lesson. Even the children no- 
ticed that he would never finish a game. It 
became apparent that this child was not like 
other children. At ten he stole money from 
his mother and stayed out all night, spending 
it somewhere with older boys. The next day 
he was found by the police in a distant part 
of the city. From that time on he became 
a runaway boy, incorrigible, stealing whatever 
fhe could lay his hands on. He was taken 
out of school and put under a private in- 
structor, who reported his lack of attention 
and the hopelessness of getting him to fix 
his mind on anything not to his liking. At 
seventeen this boy was a bad character. He 
sought evil companions and associated with 
evil women. Before he was sixteen he had 
frequently been intoxicated. 


This is as far as the history goes. 
There is today only one end for that boy 
and that is the penitentiary. He will 
listen agreeably to any older person who 
cares to reason with him, but whether it 
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is good advice or a graphic recital of the 
fate that will befall him if he does not 
mend his ways, or whether it be kicks or 
blows he receives for his misconduct, the 
result will be the same. He is alike in- 
different to kindness and cruelty. 

Now, if this boy had been taken from 
school when his teacher noticed he was 
not right, when even his little compan- 
ions noticed it, and there had been a 
state institution, exclusively for such 
cases, to which he could have been sent 
and patiently watched while his symp- 
toms were being studied, the physical 
lesion causing his disturbance miglit 
have been discovered and corrected and 
this boy saved to himself. One criminal 
less to prey upon society might have been 
the result. 


R. O.—The son of a well-to-do business 
man, apparently all right up to the age of 
fourteen, according to the parents; bright, 
cheerful, laughing, happy, but very likely hav- 
ing latent the qualities of a moral imbecile. 
When scolded by his mother and father he 
took it pleasantly and promised not to offend 
again. He seemed frank and innocent in his 
intentions and inspired confidence, notwith- 
standing his repeated failures to keep faith. He 
staved away all night, and when he was up- 
braided he would agree that he had not 
done right. The singular thing about him 
was that he manifested no love for his par- 
ents and he did not seem to be capable of 
deep attachments; singular, because he was 
so agreeable in his attitude toward his parents 
and all people. This is peculiar to high-grade 
defectives. They have a cunning that passes 
for intelligence. 

Trades-people asked his mother about vari- 
ous sums he had been borrowing from them 
for a long time, saying his mother wanted 
the money and had sent him. He concocted 
extraordinary tales in order to get this money. | 
He had almost a genius for stringing reasons 
together to make it appear plausible that his 
mother, who could scarcely be imagined in 
want, should seek to obtain money in that 
way. As a young man he was known about 
town and was very popular, a great favorite 
among friends, a happy, congenial companion, 
He had good positions, many of them in turn, 
obtained through his father or through the 
intercession of friends. He never stayed in 
any of them longer than a few weeks. 

Employment did not interest him, it was 
a bore. Usually he lost his place by going 
out one day, happy and care-free, and never 
returning to work. His father reasoned with 
him, friends reasoned with him, employers 
reasoned with him, all liking him and taking 
personal interest in his welfare. 

Nothing had any effect in changing him; 
no one could impart to him a sense of his 
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own responsibility in the world; nothing 
could move him, neither the sorrow of his 
friends nor the tears of his mother. He 
remained indifferent through all and whenever 
he wanted anything and could not get it in 
an easier way he stole it if he had the 
chance. He was locked up several times 
for stealing. His father settled and hushed 
up some of his queer transactions with checks. 
Finally he was convicted of forgery and is 
now in the penitentiary. 


This is another criminal who might 
have been saved. He never should have 
been permitted to grow up drinking and 
gambling and running loosely about the 
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city. If we had proper supervision of 
incompetent children he would doubtless 
have been detected before the age of four- 
teen, when his peculiarities became pro- 
nounced. 

A year or two later the case was hope- 
less. Criminals who are criminals by 
reason of early neglect or environment, 
or actuated to crime in the first instance 
by pressure of need, may be rescued and 
reformed. Adult criminals, who are in- 
stinctively criminals becatise their feeble 
minds. are unable to exercise restraint, 
cannot be cured. 


FEEBLE-MINDED WOMEN IN REFORMATORY 
INSTITUTIONS 


KATHARINE BEMENT DAVIS 


SUPERINTENDENT NEW YORK STATE REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN, BEDFORD HILLS, N. Y. 


In our annual reports for the past 
two or three years, we have called at- 
tention to the fact that the New York 
State Reformatory for Women in com- 
mon with other institutions of its type 
has to face the problem of dealing with 
a large number of inmates who are de- 
cidedly below par mentally. 

The women who are committed to us 
are sent for a maximum of three years. 
At the erd of this time they must in any 
case be turned back into the community. 
The work of a reformatory is suc- 
cessful in proportion to-the number of 
individuals whom it can send out to lead 
law-abiding, self-supporting, respectable 
lives. It is obvious that if a consider- 
able percentage of those committed to its 
care cannot be trained for this, owing to 
ineradicable mental defects, the money 
and effort of the state are misspent. 
The work of Dr. Fernald in Massachu- 
setts and of Dr. Goddard in New Jersey 
shows the danger to the community, 
from the economic as well as the moral 
point of view, of allowing these women 
to propagate their kind. With the wide- 
spread use of the probation system Bed- 
ford, as well as other reformatories, has 
received an increasing proportion of de- 
fectives. They include those who have 
failed on parole, those who were placed 
on parole for their first offence and 


have been convicted a second or third 
time, those who have not done well in 
private institutions, and those whose 
social records, as looked into by the pro- 
bation officers, seem unpromising. Many 
of these women, particularly the high- 
grade cases, appear well, answer ordinary 
questions in what seems a fairly intelli- 
gent manner, and to the casual observer 
seem not different from the ordinary 
working girl of their class. 

Once in a reformatory the mentally 
defective clog the educational system de- 
vised for the fairly normal, add to the 
disciplinary difficulties, and swell the lists 
of failures on parole. It is quite obvious 
that the methods of an educational in- 
stitution designed to train young women 
for competition in the world are quite 
other than those of an institution de- 
signed for the kind, custodial care of 
women who will never have need for 
self-direction. 

We who are in charge of state re- 
formatories have a serious problem to 
face and a serious responsibility is upon 
us to make an effort to help solve it. 
The first step would reasonably seem to 
be to determine the size and the exact 
character of the problem. How are we 
to determine its size? In other words, 
how are we to know just what propor- 
tion of those sent to our care are below 
par mentally and how many, if any, of | 
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these are so far below as to be positively 
unfit to re-enter society? 

The executive officers of a reforma- 
tory, the resident physician, nurses, teach- 
ers, and matrons test the girls under 
their charge through their daily expert- 
ence in working with them in their re- 
spective departments. The teachers in 
the book school soon find out which girls 
can learn the rudiments of English. The 
industrial teachers discover which can 
learn an occupation well enough for self- 
support. The cottage matrons find out 
which can perform the common house- 
hold duties satisfactorily. The super- 
intendent is enabled from all these 
sources to form in a few months a pretty 
accurate estimate of the general make- 
up of the individuals. 

Three years ago Jane Day of the Pub- 
lic Education Association spent two 
months here in the study of defective 
girls. She made no tests but decided 
from a study of the records, from dis- 
cussion of individual cases with those 
having them in charge, etc., that forty- 
four out of 300, or 14.6 per cent, were 
defective, and that thirty-nine of these 
should have custodial care.* 

One day in August, 1909, our resident 
physician, Dr. Margaret S. Halleck, and 
myself went over the records of the 
women in the institution at that time and 
decided that a fraction over 20 per cent 
were so subnormal that no one who 
knew them at all well could possibly 
question our judgment. Soon thereafter 
we went carefully over the records from 
the opening of the institution. We be- 
lieved that the percentage of subnormality 
was increasing. Out of I000 cases we 
picked out 157 cases whose feeble-mind- 
edness was absolutely above question. 
We were both sure that the actual per- 
centage was much higher than this. But 
the unsupported testimony of personal 
opinions is not sufficient to convince the 
layman. 

In the summer of 1910 Dr. Eleanor 
Rowland, of the Department of Psych- 
ology of Mt. Holyoke College, gave her 
services for six weeks to make an ex- 
perimental study of selected cases. She 
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spent from nine to ten hours a day for 
six weeks in a study of thirty-five cases. 
These cases were chosen by the superin- 
tendent and belonged to three classes; 
those considered normal, those we felt 
sure were defectives, and a border-line 
group. Mi3s Rowland was unaware of 
thé superintendent’s rating of these cases. 
Her tests included the following: 


Reaction time. 

Memory. 

Attention. 

Direct and indirect suggestibility. 


By these tests she described thirteen 
of the 35, or 37.1 per cent,’ as. sub- 
normal. Only three girls succeeded in 
all the tests.* 

The results, so far as they went, 
seemed to confirm the possibility of a 
rather accurate estimate of mentality 
after experience with a case. The de- 
sirable thing is to know beforehand— 
to diagnose before instead of after treat- 
ment. If this is reasonable in medicine 
why not in penology? Is it not safe to 
push the analogy thus far? i 

What is needed is a set of tests that 
can be applied with reasonable certainty 
on commitment, the result of which will 
be a guide to proper treatment of each 
individual case in the reformatory; or, 
better still, a set of tests capable of appli- 
cation after conviction as a guide to the 
rational sentence to be imposed. For our 
own institution we wanted also accurate 
knowledge as to the proportion of actual 
feeble-mindedness, in its varying degrees, 
among those committed to our care. 

In Dr. Jean Weidensall we secured a 
woman who had had not only the ad- 
vantage of a thorough training in psy- 
chology but who had also worked with 
Dr. Healey in the Psychopathic Clinic 
in the Children’s Court of Chicago. Dr. 
Weidensall came to us in July, Igrl. 
Dr. Goddard’s work at Vineland with 
the Binet tests has made them well 
known in this country. They are given 
with a minimum of difficulty and almost 
no apparatus. Through the courtesy of 
Dr. Goddard, Dr. Weidensall spent sev- 
eral weeks at Vineland studying his 
methods. Since then she has given the 

1Tenth Annual Report of the New York State 
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tests to about 175 girls. Some of these 
were special groups tested for special 
purposes. 

To arrive at the percentage of feeble- 
mindedness at the time of admission it 
is advisable to give the tests while the 
girls are still in quarantine, taking them 
in order just as they enter. We decided 
not to include the Negro girls, as we 
think they will form a proper study by 
themselves later. 

We have tabulated the results of the 
tests of 100 recent cases, all white girls, 
taken practically in serial order. The 
tests have been most carefully given, 
under identical conditions, precisely the 
same method, even to the exact form of 
the question, being used in each case.* 

The results of the 100 sets of tests 
taken at the reformatory follow: 


I00 YOUNG WOMEN RECENTLY 
ADMITTED TO BEDFORD REFORMATORY. 


Mental Age. No.in Physical No. in 
Group. age Group. 

5 to 6 years I 16 years 9 
7 Cope 3 17 “ 15 

8 6 9 “ 8 18 ‘ 8 

9 “IQ 29 19 “ II 

to ce Tie “ 39 20 “ 9 
ig a iO) BB 5 
12 years (inating 7 
2 5 

100 25 CO 7 

Average mental 26 “ 4 
age, 10.05 years. ap I 
Average funda- 28 “ 2 
ment year, 7.54. Zigye 4 
Average age, — 
20 yrs., 9.7 mo. 100 


in themselves 


Were the Binet tests 
conclusive we would be led to the start- 
ling conclusion that out of the 1oo young 
women tested who are from sixteen to 
twenty-nine years of age there is not one 
who is normal mentally. Their average 


physical age. If these tests accurately 
measure their mentality, these young 
women with the physique, the strength, 
the appetites, and passions of grown 
women, with their experiences of the life 
of the underworld, have only the average 
mental capacity of little girls of ten to 
guide their own lives. 


i1We have arranged to have the same tests given 
in precisely the same way by a trained psych- 
ologist to young women of about the same aver- 
age age in one of our best normal schools. The 
results are unfortunately not yet ready for com- 
parison. 
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Of these 100 young women seventy- 
seven came from New York and twenty- 
three from other counties. Twenty-two 
were foreign-born; thirty-seven were 
American-born with both parents foreign- 
born, and ten were American-born with 
one parent foreign-born. Thirty were 
American-born of American parentage. 

Seventy-one were committed for solicit- 
ing or as common prostitutes, four as 
habitual drunkards, and twenty-five for 
felonies or misdemeanors (twenty for 
larceny, two for assault, one for burg- 
lary, and one for maintaining a house for 
smoking opium). Of the twenty-five 
committed for other than sexual offences 
all but six gave a record of immorality. 
Of the six, all larceny cases, two were 
married women, four were domestic 
servants. 

The mental ages by groups of those 
leading immoral lives and the proportion 
of each group committed for felonies or 
misdemeanors is interesting. The num- 
bers studied are too small as yet to admit 
drawing conclusions. The statistics are 
offered at their face value: 


SEXUAL OFFENDERS. 


Convicted 
of Felonies 
No. in or Mis- Circuit 
Mental Age. Group. demeanors. Ages, 
5 to 6 years I Co) 0. 
“ ce 
Fae Ne, 3 I 33-33 
8 9 WI I 14.28 
9 * 10 s 27 4 14.88 
BO: 1L 39 10 25.64 
ie 16 3 18.75 
12 years I @) 0. 


We are hoping to be enabled to go on 
with the work and the scope of the study 
will broaden as rapidly as circumstances 
permit. 

As to the ultimate outcome of the 
study now being given to the subject of 
feeble-mindedness in reformatory institu- 
tions there is little difference of opinion. 
The day will come when we shall do our 
testing previous to sentence. The men- 
tally defective criminal woman will be 
committed to permanent custodial care in 
institutions planned to give the maximum 
of pleasure consistent with the safe- 
guarding of society from the dangers at- 
tendant on free propagation of defective 
offspring. 


THE BASIS FOR STATE POLICY 


SOCIAL INVESTIGATION AND PREVENTION 
HENRY H. GODDARD, Ph.D. 


DIRECTOR DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH, oe eLaie era ss SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


Three hundred thousand persons in 
the United States are feeble-minded. 
Five hundred thousand persons have not 
sufficient intelligence to manage their 
own affairs with ordinary prudence; are 
unable to compete with their fellows on 
equal terms and thereby to earn liveli- 
hoods. A still larger number have not 
sufficient will power to force themselves 
to do the right thing when it is pointed 
out to them. 

This army of more than five hundred 
thousand persons furnishes the recruits 
for the ranks of the criminals, the pau- 
pers, the prostitutes, the drunkards, the 
ne’er-do-wells, and others of our social 
misfits. Their incapacity would be a 
priori cause for believing that they event- 
ually become public charges in one 
form or another, and so it is not surpris- 
ing to discover upon investigation that 
the groups of criminals, paupers, prosti- 
tutes, and drunkards actually do contain 
large percentages of people mentally ir- 
responsible. The managers of our jails, 
reformatories, and prisons estimate that 
from 4 to 50 per cent of their inmates 
are mentally defective. Since the larger 
number is given by those who are more 
familiar with the problem of feeble- 
mindedness, it is likely to be nearer the 
truth. 

Actual tests in our reformatories for 
girls and bovs show that at least 25 per 
cent of them are distinctly feeble- 
minded. Of one hundred consecutive 
admissions at the State Reform School 
for Boys at Rahway, N. J., twenty-six 
were feeble-minded. Nearly as many 
more were border-line cases. In the 
State Home for Girls at Trenton a sim- 
ilar condition was found. We examined 
fifty-six girls who had been inmates of 
the Massachusetts Reformatory, but had 
been released on probation. They were 
selected because of their bad conduct and 
inability to remain in the homes found 
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for them. Fifty-two of the fifty-six were 
distinctly feeble-minded. Note their type 
as shown in the following two cases: 


No. 1 is eighteen years old and tests twelve. 
Father is drinking man; mother, a low-grade 
woman, absolutely no sense or power to 
control her children, probably immoral. One 
brother out of reformatory on probation; an- 
other just out of truant school on probation, 
Girl’s history: hard to manage; was a fairly 
good scholar, a great mischief - maker, and 
terrible story-teller. Would call up strange 
people on telephone. Took a much-prized 
hand-woven towel belonging to the lady for 
whom she worked and cut it up to make a 
dressing-sacque. Will do work well one day 
and the next not seem able to do anything. 
Will steal little things. So untruthful and 
such a trouble-maker; tells stories about the 
people for whom she works, and is so crazy 
about the men (has been immoral) that she 
cannot keep a position. 

No. 2 is twenty years old; tests nine. 
(Indian blood.) Mother immoral—living 
with man not her husband—keeping house of 
ill-fame, using her children for gain. Own 
father alcoholic—lives with a woman not his 
wife—attempted rape upon his own children. 
Two sisters immoral—one (been in prison) 
now living a vicious life. A younger sis- 
ter insane. A younger brother an unruly 
boy. Girl’s history: Committed at fifteen 
as beyond control, immoral, and a runaway. 
Responded to little training. Never worked 
without supervision. Fond of attracting at- 
tention. Would faint on street or in store 
to create scene. Paid $1ro for doll. Did 
not care to play with it, only that it was 
pretty. Had child; father unknown. Wholly 
incompetent to care for it. Some days wants 
to give baby away and next day would not 
part with it for the world. Very nervous 
and moody. 


Of one hundred youths in the Deten- 
tion Home of the Newark Juvenile 
Court we found one who had average 
normal mentality. All the rest were be- 
low, while sixty-six of them were so far 
below as to be beyond question feeble- 
minded. 

A large percentage of the paupers in 
our almshouses are mentally defective 
and have become public charges because 
of their inability to earn an “honest liv- 
ing. Just what the percentage is has 
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never been determined. Careful obser- 
vation of people who are living lives of 
prostitution has shown that of these a 
very high percentage are feeble-minded 
girls. Of the drunken sots that make our 
problems in intemperance a large per- 
centage are mentally defective. These 
statements can be verified by anyone 
who understands the problem and who 
will make an examination in any section 
of the country. 

In view of these conditions, how in- 
adequate has been our treatment of 
these cases in the past. A man, woman, 
or youth is brought before the court, 
convicted of petty thievery, sentenced to 
jail for sixty days, serves his time, and 
goes free. What has been accomplished ? 
Nothing. The chances were one in four 
at least (and probably greater) that he 
was so mentally deficient that he was 
incapable of knowing the right from the 
wrong or, knowing it, was incapable of 
keeping himself from doing wrong when 
strong temptation came. He was so men- 
tally deficient that his two months in 
jail have had no possible effect on him 
and he comes out with the same weak 
mind and the-same incapacity for acting 
sensibly. In a few weeks, or days, he 
is again before the court for the same or 
a similar offence, only to be sent up 
again—for three months or six months 
this time. His time served, he is set 
free to repeat over and over the same 
procedure. 

A young girl attracts the attention of 
the social worker. Comely and interest- 
ing, she is known to have been sexually 
immoral, but it is assumed that if some- 
one will take her into a good family, 
give her care and instruction, watch over 
and train her, she may be reformed. 
Time and money and sympathy are be- 
stowed upon her—all to no purpose, be- 
cause she is feeble-minded. Within a 
month, it may be, she is again in disgrace, 
and is sent to the almshouse until her 
child be born. A home is found for the 
babe and the mother starts her life 
again. In the quickest time possible she 
returns to the almshouse to give birth to 
another illegitimate child. And so the 
history runs to the end of the chapter. 

What we forget is that the woman is 
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not responsible. She can no more live 
in accordance with the conventions of 
society than the cats and dogs in the 
street. The writer examined eight wo- 
men in one of the best county almshouses 
to be found. All of these women had 
given birth to feeble-minded children 
within six weeks of each other. The su- 
perintendent of that institution said 
that of one hundred and five children 
born there during a period of five years, 
one hundred and two were feeble- 
minded. 

The argument could be extended, the 
instances multiplied many times. What 
should be the state policy in regard to its 
dependent and delinquent classes? 

Our government spends hundreds of 
thousands of dollars examining immi- 
grants to see that none who are suffer- 
ing from contagious diseases or who are 
paupers or feeble-minded are admitted 
to the country; but here is a group al- 
ready in our country who are breeding 
a race of feeble-minded people more dan- 
gerous than many barred by the immi- 
gration inspectors. 

Every commonwealth spends hundreds 
of thousands of dollars examining per- 
sons who are accused of crime, with a 
view to determining their guilt or inno- 
cence, so as not to punish any one who 
may be innocent; but here is a group of 
people as undeserving of punishment for 
the criines ‘hey commit as the man who 
shoots his neighbor by accident. 

We spend thousands of dollars to de- 
termine whether Harry Thaw is criminal 
or crazy, that we may know whether 
to send him to the electric chair or to a 
hospital for the criminal insane; we are 
very particular not to make any mistake 
in such cases as his. But here is an army 
of law-breakers as to whom it is a seri- 
cus question whether the punishment be 
sixty days in jail or permanent care 
where they will be happy and harmless; 
yet little is done to determine their re- 
sponsibility and we make mistakes with- 
out blushing. Our mistakes are as cru- 
elly unjust to the individual as they are 
costly to the state, not alone in money 
but in moral effect and even in human 
life. 

The only thing for the state to do is to 
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establish stations where these cases may 
be all carefully and critically studied, so 
that the courts and other authorities may 
be able to act intelligently upon the facts. 
As well try to cure a fox of eating chick- 
ens as to attempt to reform such as these 
by prison sentences, education, or social 
uplift. 

What, then, is to be done? What 
should be the policy of the state in re- 
gard to these cases after they have been 
discovered? There is only one answer. 
They must be removed from that en- 
vironment, in which it has been proved 
they are incapable of functioning in a 
manner endurable 
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with no square or circle when sex is un- 
known. When even the letter is omitted 
the vertical line points to the fact that there 
was an individual of whom nothing is known. 
Small black circle indicates miscarriage— 
time is given (in months) when known, also 
cause; stillbirth is shown as a miscarriage 
at nine months; b=born; d=—died;. m= 
married; inf=infancy; hand shows which 
child is in the institution for feeble-minded ; 
illeg = illegitimate; heavy line under any 
symbol indicates that the person is in some 
institution at the expense of society. 

Chart I shows the descendants of a feeble- 
minded woman who was married twice. Her 
first husband was normal. There were four ~ 
normal children, one of whom is alcoholic. 
This alcoholic son married a normal woman 
and produced two feeble-minded and three 


to the rest of soci- 
ety. They must be 
segregated, colon- 
ized in groups 
where they may be 
perfectly happy 
and somewhat use- 
ful, where they 
may live natural 
lives under the 
guidance of those 
who are wise and I- 
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intelligent and ca- 

pable of directing them. Only one 
limitation need be placed upon their 
existence in these places, and that is that 
they must never become parents. Our 
studies at Vineland have shown that 65 
per cent of feeble-minded people are the 
children of feeble-minded people; in 
other words, that the condition is strong- 
ly hereditary. Therefore, if these peo- 
ple are allowed to become parents, they 
will bring into the world another group 
of people like themselves who ‘will thus 
perpetuate the social waste. 

The following charts show the hered- 
ity of two families. We have two hun- 
dred like these—65 per cent of all our 
inmates show such history. 


The symbols used in the charts are the fol- 
lowing: Square indicates male. Circle in- 
dicates female. A capital letter indicates 
disease, habit, or condition, as follows: A, 
alcoholic (habitual drunkard); B, blind; C, 
criminal; D, deaf; E, epileptic; F, feeble- 
minded, either black letter, or white letter 
on black ground (the former when sex is 
unknown); I, insane; N, normal; Sx, grave 
sexual offender; Sy, syphilitic; T, tubercu- 
losis. _ Any of these letters may be used 


normal children. This is another instance 
of the defect skipping a generation, being 
transmitted by the grandmother through the 
father, 

The second marriage of this feeble-minded 
woman was with an alcoholic and immoral 
man. The result was four feeble-minded 
children. One of these became alcoholic 
and syphilitic and married a feeble-minded 
woman. She was one of three imbecile 
children, born of two imbecile parents. The 
result here could, of course, be nothing but 
defectives. There were two still-born, and 
three that died in infancy. Six others lived 
to be determined feeble-minded. One of 
these was a criminal. Two are in the in- 
stitution at Vineland. The mother’s sister 
also has a feeble-minded son: 

Chart II (in two parts) is in some ways 
the most astonishing one we have. There 
are in the institution at Vineland five chil- 
dren representing, as we had always sup- 
posed, three entirely independent families. 
We discovered, however, that they all be- 
longed to one stock. In Chart II, A, the 
central figure, the alcoholic father of three 
of the children in the institution, married 
for his third wife a woman who was a pros- 
titute and a keeper of a house of ill-fame, 
herself feeble-minded, and with five feeble- 
minded brothers and sisters. One of these 


sisters is the grandmother represented on 
@oryde Wb, 1, 
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On A it will be seen that this alcoholic man 
was four times married. He comes from 
a good family but was spoiled in his bring- 
ing up, became alcoholic and immoral—a de- 
generate man. His first wife, however, 
was a normal woman and it is claimed that 
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ferred to is a half-sister of the other girl 
referred to on Chart II, A. 

We are discussing a possible state pol- 
icy. We are looking not to the imme- 
diate solution of this difficulty, but to 

the gradual reaue- 


ip 


tion of our present 


troubles and _ the 
prevention of them 
hereaiter. Stich “a 
state - wide policy 
must begin at the 
beginning and in- 
clude many things 
that will be of im- 
portance later on. 
As already stated, 
we must carefully 
examine all cases 
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that come to public 


the two children were normal. For his sec- 
ond wife, he took out of the poorhouse a 
feeble-minded woman. Her children were: 
two normal, one that died young, and one 
feeble-minded. He married the third time. 
The woman was the prostitute above referred 
to. She had three illegitimate children, all 
feeble-minded. After their marriage, they 
had three children, all of whom are feeble- 
minded. Two of these are in this institu- 
tion. The father then deserted this woman 
and married a fourth wife, who is alcoholic 
and a prostitute. Of this union, however, 
there are no children. 

There is, moreover, very strong evidence 
that he is the father of the third child in 
this institution by another woman, who is 
also feeble-minded. 

Chart II, B, will be understood if we note 
that the mother’s mother is a sister of the 
third wife of the much-married man of 
nergy IN, Al, ~ Wears 
sister married a fee- 
ble-minded man, and 
the result of that 
union was seven 
feeble-minded chil- 
dren, of whom one 
is a criminal and one 
an epileptic. Four are 
matried. The feeble- 
minded epileptic wo- 
man married a nor- FEF 
mal man, who is one 
of a fairly good fam- 
ily. His mother was 
insane, the father died 
in an almshouse; how- 
ever, we find no mental defect. As the 
result of this marriage, we have seven feeble- 
minded children, four others that died in in- 
fancy, and there were two miscarriages. 
This is the fourth child of this strain that 
is in our institution, The fifth one re- 
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notice. The feeble- 
minded must be cared for and kept 
in an environment where it will be 
impossible for them to become public 
nuisances, but where they will be happy 
and fairly useful. But many parents are 
either normal or of such a high grade 
of defectiveness that they never get into 
court and yet have feeble-minded chil- 
dren. We cannot touch these adults. We 
must somehow get hold of their chil- 
dren. Our compulsory education laws 
bring every child to official notice or can, 
upon slight change, be made to do so. 
The child thus brought to official notice 
will be examined as to his mental devel- 
opment. If he be normal he will go on 
to school as now; if he be merely back- 
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CHART II, 


ward he will be placed in a special class; 
if he be an idiot, an imbecile, or a Moron, 
his condition will be recorded. If he 
be a borderline case, he may be sent to 
school, but he must be watched and the 
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moment he develops evidence of mental 
deficiency, the fact must be recorded. At 
the proper time and in a proper way, the 
parents must be informed of the condi- 
tion of the child and of the willingness of 
the state to take care of it in a colony. 
When these colonies are located within 
a reasonable distance, a great many par- 
ents will become willing sooner or later 
to allow their children to be cared for 
in this way. To those who are not will- 
ing, the state can only say: 

Inasmuch as you are unwilling to give up 
the child, we shall leave him in your custody, 
but we insist that you shall care for him, shall 
be responsible for him throughout his life, 
shall see that he does not get into mischief, 
and above all that he does not become a 
parent. Whenever the time comes that we 
find that you are incapable of performing or 
are neglecting this duty, then we shall take 
him and place him in the colony. 

It is true that such a policy as we have 
proposed will cost money, but so does 
the crime that we now have to endure; 
and for the latter there is a moral and 
social cost which, unless reduced in some 
such way as we have suggested, will very 
soon mount until the burden of crime and 
disease becomes insufferable. The ex- 
pense of farms and colonies will before 
long be compensated for by the reduc- 
tion in the populations of prisons, alms- 
houses, insane asylums, and other insti- 
tutions for the temporary care of these 

- persons. Also it must not be forgotten 
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that when these mentally defective per- 
sons are recognized in childhood, and 
trained intelligently, many of them be- 
come self-supporting under direction. 
The colony of defectives costs the state 
less than the jail or reformatory. 

To sum up: all groups of dependents 
and delinquents are made up of a large - 
percentage of persons who are mentally 
defective and therefore irresponsible, in- 
capable of doing right. The rational 
procedure would be to determine their 
responsibility and consequently what 
mode of treatment is most likely to re- 
form them or to protect society. 

Having thus provided for the existent 
situation, we must prevent the replacing 
of this army by others of the same kind 
as the years go by. To do that we must 
look to the children. We must detect 
all the mental defectives in childhood, 
keep a record of them, and colonize them 
either at once or upon the first intima- 
tion that their parents are not taking care 
of them and that they are becoming nui- 
sances. Because of the enormous hered- 
itary factor in all of this problem, we 
must see to it that none of these people 
shall become parents. 

We may reasonably hope that such a 
policy carefully followed will in a gen- 
eration or two largely reduce our feeble- 
minded population, and thereby our 
problems of pauperism, prostitution, dis- 
ease, drunkenness, and crime. 
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A Sprins oF Six SkEetTcHES By EvisaBetH A, IRWIN. 
MORRIS 


Morris is now a boy of fourteen, healthy and well developed, but undoubtedly 
feeble-minded. For more than two years, his mother and father have taken him 
from one philanthropic agency to another, demanding advice and asking for help 
in finding a proper place for the boy. He was not admitted to an ungraded class 
in a public school because he is too low-grade. This family disappears and re- 
appears periodically, still searching, still inquiring for an institution of which 
they have vaguely heard, Letchworth Village. Since that is not yet ready to 


receive a boy of fourteen, Morris is now spending his time at home, unhappy, un- 


developed, untaught. By the time that the state has a fitting place to put him 
Morris will have passed his educable years, and will have to join the ranks of 
the helpless, useless feeble-minded, while, if he could be taken in time; he might 
be taught not only to wait on himself, but to become under careful supervision 
a happy and partially self-supporting individual. 

_. He spends his time at present in three small rooms at the top of an East 
Side tenement, thrashing about, longing for activity. His mother cannot leave 
him, and cannot let him go out alone. He is growing and developing very rap- 
idly and longs for some outlet. At present he is necessarily repressed, and be- 
comes less and less tractable and more and more stunted and helpless. ; 
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IDIOCY AND LABORATORY RESEARCH 
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Not so many years ago, secondary de- 
- mentia embraced a large class of the in- 
sane. Now the term has largely van- 
ished in its more exact components of de- 
mentia praecox, paralytic dementia, epi- 
leptic and alcoholic dementia, etc. So 
with the old term idiocy; in its collec- 
tive sense it has vanished from scientific 
reports and in time will be permanently 
excluded through the movement of a host 
of workers in this special field of patho- 
logical mental development. We now 
have some fifteen types of idiocy classi- 
fied on either distinct clinical or patho- 
logical grounds, the names of which are 
not germane to our subject. At autopsy 
the naked-eye appearances of the brain 
are sufficient to enable us to classify the 
cases. In all cases of low-grade idiocy 
there are definite and well recognized 
changes in the autopsied brain fully ex- 
plaining the previous mental state. These 
tissue alterations are most frequently the 
residue of old inflammatory changes 
which occurred in the early life of the 
individual subject. Side by side, how- 
-ever, we see conditions in the brain of 
idiots due to inflammations on the one 
hand and to arrest in tissue development 
on the other. 

In view of the popularized dissemina- 
tion of recent eugenic studies of feeble- 
mindedness and idiocy we are in grave 
danger of believing that the heredity 
causes are all-sufficient and final in ac- 
counting for this entire group of mental 
defectives. Such a view is, however, 
far from the case. Even by the most 
careful work (Goddard) in this special 
field of heredity study, 35 per cent of the 
ordinary type of feeble-mindedness is of 
normal heredity, while 60 per cent of 
normal heredity obtains in low-grade 
idiocy. It is a recognized fact in med- 
icine that the presence of a distinctive 
sign. of disease in but 60 or 70 per cent 
of all cases suffering from that disorder 
makes the sign of doubtful diagnostic 
value, while in the field of causation of 
disease even a very small group of ab- 
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solutely negative findings as regards the 
particular cause renders that specific 
cause not sufficiently determinative to 
speak of it as the main cause, much less 
the sole cause. Therefore, we are far 


‘too prone to look upon modern heredity 


studies as being final—which the careful 
investigators themselves in this field are 
far from willing to allow. 

It is quite legitimate for us to speak 
of heredity as one of the great causes 
ef feeble-mindedness. The brain changes 
seen at autopsy are frequently those of 
defective development; such conditions 
range all the way from slight defects of 
brain cells to the grossest defects or ab- 
sence of whole tracts and parts of the 
brain. Again, while the arrest of brain 
development is the most striking change 
in the feeble-minded brain, the various 
residual inflammatory changes of the 
idiot brain often outrank defects of de- 
velopment. Either development defect 
paves the way to the sequential inflam- 
matory changes, or vice versa; probably 
the former is the case, although the bur- 
den of proof still rests with those who 
believe hereditary factors are mandatory 
and not permissive. One thing is cer- 
tain: that the various low grades of idi- 
ocy, as separated ordinarily from the 
higher types of the feeble-minded class, 
have many causations—such as inflamma- 
tory overgrowth in the meningitic cover- 
ings of the brain, wasting of the cell 
contents of the gray mantle of the brain, 
hemorrhages, plugging of the blood-ves- 
sels in the brain substance, cysts, soften- 
ings and hardenings of certain parts of 
the brain, etc. Any simple or easy 
method intended to schematize the causes 
of idiocy at present will probably be 
foiled in time by the facts. Many brain 
pathologists have found themselves in 
scientific confusion when they have at- 
tempted a similar explanation of the liv- 
ing facts with those seen at autopsy in 
idiocy. Even the dawn of a rational 
explanation of the whole problem is far 
from the keenest vision of the foremost 
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worker in brain pathology. The incon- 
clusive opinion regarding clinical and 
pathological correlation which brain an- 
atomists are forced into may be shown 
jn the recent report of a very able path- 
ologist studying a frankly paralytic brain 
of an idiot. He concludes after a most 
painstaking analysis that the so-called 
paralytic brain is often seen in those 
showing simple idiocy or imbecility from 
birth. He therefore inquires: “Are not 
the latter class entitled to be called born 
faralytics as regards all brain func- 
tions?” He answers his own ingenious 
inquiry in the negative, as most intensive 
analysis of the latter class shows that they 
gradually gain a paralysis of all functions 
at six or seven years of age, the period 
at which paralytics, as well as the normal 
child, contract the mishaps most frequent- 
ly. In other words, many idiotic chil- 
dren are simply born with mental and 


having a criminal in the family. 


life. 


have proper training and discipline. 


The whole family at once took a new lease of life. 
quarters, improved the condition in the home, dressed the other children better. 
so that now after two years they are scarcely recognizable as the same family. 
While they have paid religiously a part of Minnie’s expenses every month, they 
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therefore cerebral defects upon which 
paralysis is later insidiously engrafted 
from some unknown cause. On the other 
hand, in the brains of two idiots who suf- 
fered from paralysis of the legs the same 
investigator saw, in addition to the par- 
alytic changes in the brain cortex, certain 
foci unmistakably characteristic of defec- 
tive brain development. The form of 
this latter change showed that its pri- 
mary cause lay in the blood vessels and 
had given rise to arrest in development in 
this manner. It was further apparent 
that the whole process was of remote 
origin and probably heredo-syphilis. Such 
cases are by no means rare in asylums 
and are often overlooked. Many simple 
idiots undoubtedly are child paralytics. 
The child brain is very prone to develop 
encephalitis even when we invoke no 
heredity to insure vulnerability; it is one 
of the commonest causes of idiocy. This 
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A Sprins or Six SKETCHES BY HLIsaABETH A. IRWIN. 
MINNIE 


The case of Minnie shows what may take place in a family when it is re- 
lieved of the burden and disgrace of an incorrigible, morally depraved child. 

Minnie was born on the East Side. 
At that age she took a piece of jewelry from a visitor and hid it in her mouth, 
thereby bringing suspicion on every member of the family. 
was incorrigible, robbing the neighbors, staying out at 
places, and bringing upon her brothers and sisters the stigma and disgrace of 
The mother was heart-sick and discouraged. 
No one of them cared how they lived, for they could have no friends nor social 
The fathers’s small earnings were often depleted by having to pay for 
things that Minnie stole in the neighborhood, 

The father tried to have the child committed at the age of ten, but she was 
pretty and attractive, and the judge said that he should be ashamed not to be 
able to control so young a child and for that reason refused to send her away. 

Minnie was finally discovered by a neighborhood house and recognized by 
the residents as an abnormal child of the moral imbecile type, irresponsible but 
still teachable. They were able to send her away from home where she could 


From the time she was three she stole. 


y. From then on, she 
night, begging in public 


They moved into new 


have been relieved of the burden of her debts and the disgrace of her deeds; and 


all the members of the family give promise of turning out well. 


Minnie herself 


is so improved that when she returned for a short visit after two years’ absence 
everyone was delighted with the change, and she bids fair to become a re- 


sponsible member of society. 


This is entirely due to the expert care and train- 


ing that she is receiving, which, as the parents clearly recognized, it was im- 


possible for her to receive at home. 


__ It remains true that if she were not cared for and taught by private indi- 
viduals nothing would have been done, as there is at present no room anywhere 
in New York institutions for children of that type. 
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type of encephalitis in children is quite 
different in many respects from the adult 
type. It often appears first at the junc- 
ture of the gray mantle and the under- 
lying white matter. Many of the ob- 
scure and bizarre symptoms of idiocy, 
epilepsy, and palsies are to be explained 
by the seat, character, and extent of this 
peculiar form of encephalitis. 

Formerly, even as now, arrested devel- 
opment was much discussed in relation 
to idiocy. It was even then assumed that 
development stopped short from innate 
causes. The work of Hammenberg 
based on many autopsies gave much sup- 
port to this view. While his technique 
still remains of value, his illustrations do 
not seem to bear out his contentions. 
For instance, an idiot brain seldom re- 
sembles a foetal brain. The parallel is 
most in evidence in the symmetrical or 
dwarf convolutional brain (microceph- 
alic idiot), but ever here there are marked 
and important differences. In the vast 
majority of cases, as previously stated, 
there is no marked primary arrest of 
development per se in the idiot brain, 
but there are definite tissue changes in 
the nerve cells showing atrophy or hard- 
ening, altered blood vessels, excess and 
overgrowth of interstitial tissue about 
the cells themselves. 

These somewhat fragmentary remarks 
go to show that idiocy probably has many 
complex causes underlying its defective 
development aside from the hereditary 
factors. These causes are more complex 
and even more difficult of detection than 
those of feeble-mindedness. Moreover, 
the brain is not the only organ that suf- 
fers in the pathological development of 
idiocy. The heart, kidneys, and indeed 
all the highly specialized organs partici- 
pate in the defect. Obviously, the 
studies now being carried out on the de- 
fects in weight of the different bodily 
organs are of special value, as it has been 
shown that the idiot exhibits general 
depression of vital energy as shown in 
size, growth, weight, longevity, etc., when 
compared with average normal beings of 
the same origin. Certain laws of growth 
are constantly modified in the different 
epochs of development. Defective organ 
development may be general, asin dwarf- 
ism and infantilism, conditions which 
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were especially studied by Bourneville at 
the Bicetre. Gross defect of develop- 
ment in even such simple structures as 
the teeth occurs in almost one-half of 
allidiots. It may be reiterated that, from 
the pathologic standpoint of the brain, 
idiocy is always associated with definite 
disease alterations of the brain cortex. 
There has never been a reputed case of | 
idiocy studied at autopsy where there 
have not been unequivocal organic 
changes in the brain and other organs 
(Ziehen). No one is able as yet, how- 
ever, to ascribe certain defects of intelli- 
gence to the exact changes which will be 
found in the brain tissues after death. 
Thus the intelligence defects of a cretin, 
a brain paralytic, and an epileptic idiot 
may appear to be the same in character, 
yet widely different brain changes may 
show in the post-mortem findings in these 
three quite dissimilar types of disease 
defects. Thus arrest in development and 
disease changes in the idiot brain are 
still indissolubly bound together in the 
pathologic study of idiocy. It may be 
said as a final statement that the mental 
defect of idiocy can be due, (1) to in- 
flammatory conditions of the brain dur- 
ing the embryo period, (2) to a blood- 
vessel disease during infancy or early 
childhood, or (3) to a grossly perverted 
function of the ductless glands of the 
body; all these disease changes may or 
may not be based upon a hereditary de- 
fect. This statement is made in con- 
trast to the one frequently heard that 
mere arrest of development acting alone 
may produce the pathology of idiotic 
brains. This being the case for two- 
thirds of the mental defectives as a class, 
what should be the future scientific ap- 
proach to gain a final understanding of 
the parts the different causes play? The 
remedy in prevention of idiocy can not 
be found until we solve these questions. 
The whole question of the nature and 
cause of idiocy needs a thoroughly de- 
tailed study from all standpoints. Now 
that state care and segregation of mental 
defectives is finally in the ascendancy in 
sociologic progress, we may look forward 
to a time when all institutions caring for 
this class will have properly equipped 
laboratories for studying the problem. 

If I were asked of what the research 
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laboratories in this field should consist, I 
might hazard here a tentative scheme of 
their organization. As there exists in 
no land at present a thorough and system- 
atic research as to the nature and causes 
ef idiocy, great difficulties are presented 
in bringing the subject into full accord 
with, or within the modern scope, of pre- 
ventive medicine. The scheme must em- 
brace: 

(1) The present admirable system of 
intensive research of family stock to re- 
cord the environment and parentage 
from which idiocy is recruited ; 

(2) Studies in the institutional labora- 
tories along approved methods of psy- 
chology, anthropology, and clinical path- 
ology. The effects of education and 
training, nurture and growth of idiots, 
and the relationship of such studies to 
normal child life need to be carefully 
studied. No one dares to say that there 
are not slight borderland grades of men- 
tal defects that may not be conserved to 
the normal if placed under an ideal life 
of training treatment. This class may 
be small, but there must be questionable 
cases of defective children which should 
be given the benefit of the doubt—that 
backwardness does not always spell irre- 
movable defect. To this borderland, the 
twilight of the normal child mind, the 
trained pedagogue, psychologist, alienist, 
and internist may well afford to de- 
vote their best energies—not alone for 
the advantage of this small and possibly 
unproductive group of backward chil- 
dren, but for the enormous flood of light 
such study will throw upon so-called nor- 
mal yet aberrant types of neurotic child- 
life. The main conception of individu- 
alization of teaching and an effort at in- 
dustrial and sense training according to a 
scientific system for the development of 
mental defectives was instituted first by 
Itard and Seguin, about a hundred years 
ago. Their revolutionary innovation of 
teaching idiots according to their plan 
has been the essential foundation of all 
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systems in institutional training schools 
ever since. The wholesale adoption of Se- 
guin’s principles of teaching mental de- 
fectives in the curriculum of public 
schools in this country and abroad is 
but a further confirmation of the fact 
that careful studies in the mental defec- 
tive group contribute to our knowledge 
of normal child development in some- 
what the same degree and is of the same 
value as researches in psychiatry are to 
the advancement of our knowledge of 
normal psychology. The so-called Mon- 
tessori method is an excellent recent il- 
lustration of the same principles. 

(3) Finally, when we have traced the 
individual idiot from his stock origin 
through his indivdual reactions to the 
ideal colony life in all its training feat- 
ures of mind and body, noting the modi- 
fying influences of such training and care 
on his development and growth, the lab- 
oratory of research should be so equipped 
as to analyze the whole terminal state at 
death. Modern science of the mind has 
compelled workers in this field to analyze 
all functions of the whole body if they 
seriously intend to make real contribu- 
tions to progress in understanding the 
nature and causes of insanity, idiocy, and 
their allied disorders. 

To summarize our needs in a laboratory 
for research into the causes of idiocy and 
feeble-mindedness, we should have (1) 
studies in the eugenics of our subject, (2) 
studies in the make-up, life, and growth 
of the individual child, and (3) neuro- 
pathologic studies of the lesions found in 
the entire body after death. 

Having segregated the mentally defec- 
tive class ; having placed them under care- 
ful study, care, and treatment; and, as a 
necessary corollary of the foregoing, hav- 
ing obtained and digested the material as 
to the nature and cause of their defects: 
who can doubt that we shall then be in a 
position definitely to prescribe what shall 
be done to prevent this pitiable by-product 
in the evolution of the human race? 
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TWO BROTHERS 


‘ ELIZABETH S. KITE 
FIELD WORKER NEW JERSEY TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BACKWARD AND FEEBLE-MINDED 
VINELAND, N. J. ; 


During the early days of the last cen- 
tury, two half brothers having had the 
same father but different mothers be- 
gan their respective careers in one of 
our older states. Nothing could have 
been more widely divergent than the so- 
cial standing, the mental endowment, 
the material possessions of the two 
brothers, who none the less in physical 
feature bore a striking resemblance to 
each other. 

One of them, the inheritor of the home- 
stead farm, whose broad acres over- 
Jooked a lordly river, was a man re- 
spected by all who knew him, intelligent, 
well married, with children who in them- 
selves or in their descendants would cast 
nothing but honor upon the family name. 
The other, feeble-minded and morally 
repulsive, lived on a mountain-side in a 
hut built of rock fragments so loosely 
put together that more than once the 
roof slid from the walls. For a quarter 
of a century this hut existed as a hot- 
bed of vice, the resort of the debauched 
youth of the neighborhood, and from its 
walls has come a race of degenerates 
which, out of a total of four hundred 
and eighty descendants, numbers in alms- 
house cases, in keepers of houses of 
prostitution, in inmates of reformatories 
and institutions for the feeble-minded, 
jn criminals of various sorts and in 
feeble-minded not under state protection, 
143 souls! 

And yet the progenitor of this social 
evil gave in early manhood hopes of 
something better. The freshness of 
youth hid the degenerate tendency that 
was soon to assert itself. He married 
a young woman of decent family and 
the two together saved a few dollars 
with which they bought an acre and a 
half of uncleared ground. Here they 
built their hut and here began to appear, 
in quick succession, the offspring of the 
pair, who almost as quickly were bound 
out among the neighboring farms. 
Twice, during the next few years, the 
couple added to their initial plot of 
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ground, for the county records show 
that once a half-acre was purchased for 
five dollars, and again two-thirds of an 
acre for eight dollars. From this date 
no gleam of ambition illumes the dark 
way the couple were going, and it was 
not long before the wife, poorly nour- 
ished, overworked, and scantily clad, 
succumbed to the inevitable, dying with 
the thirteenth child. 

Left to himself the husband lived on, 
much as he had lived before—avoiding 
work perhaps a little more effectively, 
drinking perhaps a little heavier. His 
wife’s family had moved to Cincinnati, 
where they had prospered, and during 
her life-time offered to pay the price of 
transportation if the couple would join 
them, but this along with other induce- 
ments had been set aside by the husband, 
who had neither the mind nor the will 
to. grasp the opportunity offered him. As 
time went on, the grosser elements of 
his nature gained ascendancy, which, 
added to habitual filth, made him a 
most repulsive person, so that he mer- 
ited the name bestowed upon him of the 
“Old Horror.’ At election time he was 
a well-known figure. Then he would ap- 
pear dressed in a suit of cast-off clothes 
given him for the occasion, very con- 
scious of the ephemeral importance which 
his power as a citizen gave him. It was 
well known that his vote was the pos- 
session of any one who would give him 
a drink, and there was no lack of men 
But with 
all this, h’s utter inoffensiveness, coupled 
with a genuinely kind heart, characteris- 
tic of the family, won for him a sort of 
protecting pity in the vicinity. Many 
an old farmer would allow him to sit on 
the porch and draw off, unnoticed, meas- 
ure after measure of cider from the bar- 
rel which was always in evidence. When 
the old fellow had taken so much that 
he lost his balance and rolled cff, the 
farmer would chuckle—“Well, well, I 
do declare! Them steps of mine does 
need fixin’!’"—at which the simple-mind- 
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ed neighbor would gather himself to- 
gether, really believing the steps had 
caused his fall! 

After the death of their mother, three 
of this man’s daughters subsequently 
known as “Old Mol,” “Old Jane,” and 
“Old Kate,’ came back to their father 
and either settled near or lived with him. 
It was then that the crude hut, hidden 
deep in the mountain thicket, became 
known in the neighborhood. Memories 
of the scandals that now and then leaked 
out, involving the names of sons of prom- 
inent citizens, are still in the minds of 
many living persons, although the perpe- 
trators of the deeds have long since 
passed to their reward, leaving behind 
them a long train of descendants, many 
of whom now may be found among such 
water-logged humanity as settles at the 
bottom of our big cities, or remain in 
their native hills and continue to carry 
on the work of their progenitors. 

How different the story of the other 
half-brother! In his case there is a 
clear normal line of intelligent citizens, 
who in their varied activities have con- 
stantly tended to increase the preserving 
force of our commonwealth, lifting its 
energies to an ever broadening outlook. 

The same is true of his five full-blood 
brothers and sisters who attained man- 
hood and womanhood. Among’ their 
three hundred and fifty descendants are 
many who have entered our large cities, 
where they are to be found as doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, merchants, pharma- 
cists, bankers, manufacturers, teachers; 
still others have become pioneers in the 
West, while those who have remained in 
the country are land-owners, farmers, 
blacksmiths, undertakers, store-keepers 
and mill owners, always capable and in- 
dustrious, abreast of the problems of 
life, which they meet with the intelli- 
gence of normal citizens. 

But whence, it may well be asked, this 
astonishing difference in the characters 
of these two branches, springing, on the 
paternal side, from the same source? 

Reason will at once decide that this 
difference must be found in the women 
who became the mothers of the respec- 
tive lines, and in the subtle subjective 
forces that brought about and accom- 
panied each mating. 
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Fortunately, church and family rec- 
ords, local tradition, our nation’s history 
even, can aid in finding an answer to 
the question, Who and what were these 
two women? And under what circum- 
stances did each enter into the life of 
her husband? 

The early records of the province 
where these events took place tell us that 
in 1774 “a simultaneous blaze of indig- 
nation from North to South, broke out 
at the tidings of arbitrary acts of the 
British Government perpetrated against 
the port of Boston. Measures were at 
once taken for organizing the various 
counties into a combination of the friends 
of liberty who should insure promptitude 
and unity of action throughout the prov- 
ince.” On Sunday, September 23, 1775, 
at precisely four o'clock, the news of the 
Battle of Lexington “carried by express 
riders reached the chambers of the New 
York Committee of Safety and thence 
the stirring news spread on to Princeton 
and Philadelphia, spreading like wild-fire 
over all the neighboring counties. Meet- 
ings were called and resolutions adopted 
for regulating the militia of the colony.” 

By spring of the following year, com- 
panies had been organized and stationed 
at the various strategic points. To one 
of these on the “King’s Highway” con- 
necting two important trade centers came 
in April, 1776, a youth not yet twenty- 
one, who had lost his father five years 
before. He had been reared by his 
mother with four “spinster sisters” on a 
farm of some two hundred acres, situ- 
ated about five miles away, that had come 
to them in direct line, part of an original 
purchase made in 1734 by their paternal 
great-grandfather. This ancestor was 
of sturdy English dissenting stock that 
had always been sober, industrious, and 
God-fearing. The young soldier inher- 
ited these qualities, but having been so 
early deprived of a father’s care, and so 
suddenly plunged into the relaxed atmos- 
phere of camp life, succumbed to excess- 
es unknown in the annals of his family. 
Ready he was to answer his country’s 
call and to fight when the time came, 
but in the various monthly tours which 
he served there were plenty of off-duty 
times when the fires of patriotism burned 
lower than the other fires within him. 
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Even to-day the remains of numerous old 
taverns scattered along the road, still 
called the “King’s Highway,” attest the 
ancestral thirst which called them into 
being. That our young friend:frequently 
found means to quench his own thirst is 
not to be doubted, and it is equally certain 
that among the wayward girls who fre- 
quented these taverns was one, a native 
in the locality, who attracted the soldier, 
now in the full swing of re-action from 
the restraint of his well-ordered home. 
This girl it was who became the mother 
of him who subsequently built his hut on 
the mountain-side scarcely two miles dis- 
tant. She, in accordance with an in- 
stinct that has been followed by her de- 
scendants for generations, gave to the 
child the full name of its father, thus 
making his identity known. 

Of this girl, history has nothing and 
tradition very little to tell. That she 
attained an advanced age is learned from 
her great-granddaughter, who remem- 
bers that her mother “lived with the old 
woman after she had become completely 
imbecile and that she often told of how 
dimen ae Was toecare for her; |. she 
lived in a log cabin back in the woods, 
and at one period, late in life,-had passed 
as the wife of an old soldier, who be- 
longed to a good family, but was of strik- 
ing peculiarity. At his death she failed 
to receive his pension, since it could not 
be proved that she was his lawful wife. 
She died about 1842. Of her name or 
ancestry no trace can be found to-day. 
Her son, who seems to have been her 
only child, did not live long with his 
mother, but was bound out with a well- 
to-do farmer of the vicinity. There is 
no evidence that the father ever at any 
time recognized either the mother or her 
child, although he could not have re- 
mained ignorant of the latter’s existence 
nor of the name which the lad bore. The 
shifting fortunes of a soldier’s life did 
not permit him to remain long in one lo- 
cality and he probably was changed long 
before the child was born. 

When we next find him, it is on the 
eve of battle when an accidental wound 
in the right arm disabled him for fur- 
ther service. He then returned to the 
home farm, and during a summer of 
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subdued activity fell in love with a young 
Quakeress of the vicinity. The girl 
found his suit acceptable, but her shrewd 
father was not so easily moved. At first 
ne objected to the union, for the young 
man was too much handicapped by lack 
of worldly possessions, by his sisters, 
still minors, and by his disabled condi- 
tion. In reply to the objection of the 
old man, the young suitor is recorded as 
saying, “Never mind, I’ll own more land 
than thee ever did, before I die’—a 
promise which he made good. The pa- 
ternal objection must have been shortly 
overruled, for the church records give 
the date of his marriage with the Quak- 
eress as January, 1779. No uncertainty 
shrouds the ancestry of this woman whom 
he made his wife. She came of a re- 
spected English family, which, however, 
having imbibed principles too broadly 
democratic to be tolerated in that coun- 
try, had been compelled to seek shelter 
in the New World. Here it had quickly 
taken root and through thrift and indus- 
try had acquired material possessions 
which placed it in the front provincial 
ranks. Its best possession, however, was 
that uncompromising rectitude which 
forms the backbone of our nation and 
which invariably has made for intelli- 
gence and ability in its offspring. 

The eldest son of this union was the 
respected farmer referred to in the be- 
ginning of this article. In the family 
Bible is a carefully preserved record of 
the five daughters and two sons born of 
this union, but no mention is made of the 
older son, born of the other union, whose 
name, had the whole truth been told, 
would have headed the list of his father’s 
children. Of this illegitimate son, no 
family Bible ever held the record, and 
his existence would certainly have been 
allowed to pass unnoticed, had it not 
chanced that his great-great-grand-daugh- 
ter was placed in a home for feeble-mind- 
ed, where she was long studied and 
watched before an attempt was made to 
unravel the thread of her past history. 
When once undertaken, it was traced back 
to the mountain hut, where it might have 
rested, had it not been found that the 
degenerate man bore the full name of the 
Revolutionary hero, married as the rec- 
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cords show in 1779. Persistent search 
revealed the fact that several persons 
still living had always known of the 
blood relationship of the two brothers, 
whose lives were in such striking contrast 
to one another, and that they retained a 
vivid impression of the strange doings 
and disorderly ways of these wild people 
of the woods. For it will surprise no 
one to learn that the degenerate family 
has always been a complex problem, in- 
heriting and preserving from its normal 
ancestor strong and attractive personal 
characteristics along with the low mental 
and moral endowment from the subnor- 
mal side, thus from its complexity im- 
pressing itself deeply upon the commu- 
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nity. This strange mixture shows itself 
even to the sixth generation. 

As the above recorded facts were be- 
ing dug from records it began to seem 
a singular coincidence that these two 
brothers, here singled out for compari- 
son, should have been born so near the 
time of the promulgation of that basic 
principle of our democracy that “All men 
are created equal”—and both of them, in 
a way, the direct outcome of those forces 
that made its establishment possible. It 
was as if to epitomize in them and in 
their descendants the necessity for draft- 
ing such a social context for this great 
doctrine as will make it, with each gen- 
eration, more nearly true. 
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For several decades the United States 
‘Census Bureau attempted to record the 
number of the feeble-minded. This was 
discontinued after the census of 1890 
‘because it was impossible to get com- 
plete and accurate returns. The difficulty 
encountered by the enumerator in get- 
ting other information was usually in- 
creased when he asked concerning 
feeble-mindedness. Too frequently also 
families either did not know their chil- 
dren’s condition or were adverse to stat- 
ing the facts. 

The census takers, learning only of 
those cases recognized by unskilled per- 
sons, found 76,895 feeble-minded in 
1880, or one in 652. In 1890 they found 
‘95,609, or one in 655. The estimate 
among students of the feeble-minded of 
one in 500 was therefore conservative, 
even with the small amount of informa- 
tion available at that time. 

In 1908 the English Royal Commis- 
sion reported for England one feeble- 
‘minded person in 217;' for Scotland, one 
in’ 400;) for Ireland¥one in 175) and) 

1REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THR 


-CARE AND CONTROL OF THD FEEBLE-MINDED, Wy- 
man and Sons. London. 
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while the commission was composed of 
men with professional training, a care- 
ful review of their methods carries the 
conviction that they could not possibly 
have discovered all the cases. 

In 1910, the director of Public Health 
and Charities made a municipal census 
of the feeble-minded of the city of Phil- 
adelphia. The study sums up by say- 
ing: 

Philadelphia with a million and a half popu- 
lation contains very probably three thousand 
evident cases of feeble-minded and eight 
thousand others so deficient that a statement 
of their mentality depends principally on the 
view point of the examiner. 

In 1911, the: pupils in) the {public 
schools in a town of 10,000 were carefully 
tested by trained observers, using the 
Binet measuring scale. This test? 
showed one in 200, 

The commission appointed to locate 
the site for Letchworth Village, after 
collecting much data, estimated that 
there might be 12,300 feeble-minded per- 


‘Tar NUMBER OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. Cornell 
Publication, Department Public Health and Char- 
ities. Philadelphia. 1910. 


“Two Thousand Normal Children Measured b: 
the Binet Measuring Scale of Intelligence, God. 
dard. Pedagogicul Seminary, June, 1911. 
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sons in the state of New York. A can- 
vass of the institutions for feeble-mind- 
ed, epileptics, and seven of those for the 
insane and reformatory cases, made a 
few months ago, shows 6,650 in insti- 
tutions. None of the special classes or 
almshouses nor of the vast numbers kept 
in their homes were included. 

The field workers of the three insti- 
tutionst in New Jersey have been re- 
cording cases as they happen to find 
them in the communities where they are 
studying family histories. Within the 
year they have reported 4,124 cases not 
in institutions. There are in New Jer- 
sey institutions 1,348, with 393 on wait- 
ing lists, making 5,865 recorded cases in 
that state. 

Careful testings in the special classes 
throughout the country show that a large 
percentage of the children formerly sup- 
posed to be merely backward are actu- 
ally feeble-minded. The English com- 
mission found that feeble-minded moth- 
ers produce an average of twice as many 
children as normal mothers. Four fam- 
ilies studied by the training school at 
Vineland show 2,708 individuals of whom 
687 are known to be feeble-minded and 
1,532 undetermined. Two hundred and 
sixty-seven other families show 11,345 
individuals, of whom 1,049 are known 
to be feeble-minded and 6,219 undeter- 
mined. 

All recent studies make it evident that 
from 60 to go per cent of the cases of 
feeble-mindedness are hereditary. A\l- 


coholism, tuberculosis, and syphilis are: 


found inextricably mixed with this con- 
dition. 

What has been set forth so far goes 
to show that until a careful canvass is 
made by trained investigators we can 
only guess at the truth. We believe that 
I to 500 is entirely too conservative an 
estimate of the ratio of the feeble-minded 
to the total population, and that 1 to 300 
is more nearly correct; but if there is 
danger of wasting energy in discussing 
the ratio of I to 300 let us say 1 to 500. 
That means 182,260 in the United States. 

About 10 per cent of the estimated 


*The state village for epileptics, the insti- 
tution for feeble-minded women, the training 
school at Vineland. 
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number of the feeble-minded are now 
cared for in proper institutions. Here 
they have all creature comforts, cleanli- 
ness, and medical attention. They are 
made happy by entertainments, toys, and 
games. They help in household duties 
of every description. They acquire sur- 
prising proficiency with tools, learning 
carpet-weaving, mattress-making, broom- 
making, and the simpler side of carpen- 
try, painting, masonry, dress-making, 
and tailoring. They are effective work- 
ers in the making of bricks and in con- 
crete work. On the farm and in the 
care of stock, under supervision, they 
are far superior to many “hired hands.” 
In this way they contribute much toward 
their own support and from Io to 30 per 
cent become fully self-supporting under 
direction. In most institutions there are 
excellent school departments where the 
elements of reading, writing, etc., are 
taught to the small number who can 
really use this knowledge to good ad- 
vantage, 

But what of those who are not in the 
proper institutions? Many are in pris- 
ons and reformatories, sent there for 
crimes committed through ignorance or 
at the suggestion of others. Murder, ar- 
son, thievery, and innumerable immor- 
alities are charged against these irre- 
sponsibles (so pronounced by the super- 
intendents of the penal institutions). A 
complete “research” examination should 
be made of every questionable prisoner, 
and an abstract of the findings presented 
to the judge before he passes sentence. 
Then the incompetents would be sent to 
a “village for the simple,” there to live 
out a harmless, useful, and happy life. 
Now they live through a series of cir- 
cles made up of crime, arrest, trial, im- 
prisonment, parole, discharge, and crime 
again, entailing upon the community a 
burden of expense to which it seems in- 
different. 

In the hospitals for the insane these 
deficients are adding to the already over- 
crowded condition. They do not need the 
care of an expert physician and the ex- 
pensive, protected buildings—they want 
mothering, directing, and the opportunity 
of the land. They need a job, with ma- 
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STATE TUTIONS 
CITy. FOR Dr- 
FECTIVES. 
ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
Eldridge .....| 954 
Santa Clara.. 35 
Los Angeles... 10 
COLORADO 
Pueblo. Wesesce 50 
CONNECTICUT 
Lakeville ....| 295 
DELAWARE 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
Godireyarvctyeie| ee GO 
Lincoln .....| 1464 
INDIANA 
Ft. Wayne....| 1251 
New Castle...| 140 
Iowa ; 5 
Glenwood .,,,| 1850 
Iowa City ... 16 
Red Oak ....| 25 
KANSAS 
Parsons ~..| 456 
Winfield ; 462 
KENTUCKY 
Farmdale ... 85 
Frankfort ....| 300 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
West Pownall.| 230 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore ... 13 
Owings Mills. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
SULT OM eon ire A 53 
Rallmers te an sos 
Waverly ,...| 1429 
Wrentham ., 287 
MICHIGAN 
Dearborn . 21 
Kalamazoo 27 
Bapeerie. .... 1002 
MINNESOTA 
Faribault ....| 1500 
MISSISSIPPI 
MIssourrI 
Marshall ....| 448 
Marthasville. . 51 
Sto Charilesas., 19 
Str. Lowisysss. 10 
MONTANA 
Boulder)... 54 
NEBRASKA 
Beatrice ..... 451 


WAITING 
LISTS, 


70 
12 


20 


300 


0 


100 


600 
"116 


1i4 


235 


115 


168 


These records are incomplete but are given as suggestive. 


REPORTED IN REPORTED IN” |[ToTAL RE- 
REFORMATORIES, |HOSPITALS FOR CORDED 
Erc.? INSANBE.1 CASES. 
Industrial 10 
School 10 
Benson 5 5 
Waterman 80 1161 
Reformatory 110 £50) 
315 
Girls’ Indus- 102 
trial Home 102 
Orvifino 80 80 
St. Charles 50 2824 
2201 
Eldora 72\Independence 117| 1655 
Hutchinson 380 956 
Louisville 6 690 
530 
Baltimore 40 
Westboro 20, Westboro 60} 3628 
Northampton 105) 
1164 
‘Red Wing 30 1765 
St. Joseph 40| 768 
169 
‘Norfolk 22| 641 


HXISTING 
FACILITIES. 


Epileptic com- 

mission appoint- 
ed. 

No institution for 
feeble-minded. : 


No institution for 
feeble-minded. 


Agitation for an 
institution. 


Children now sent 
to Elwyn, Falls 
Church, and 
Vineland. 


No institution for 
feeble-minded. 
No institution for 
feeble-minded. 


No institution for 
feeble-minded. 


No institution for 
feeble-minded. 
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NEVADA 


NEw HAMPSHIRE 
Waconia wee ce. 


Npw JERSHY 
@ranbury. <1... 
Haddonfield .. 
Plainfield 


Orange ......«| 


Skillman .... 

Vineland .... 
(women) 

Vineland .... 
(children) 


New MeExIco 


New YORK 
Amityville ... 
Newark 
Randall’s 

Island 
Rome 


eecee 


Sonyea .ecceoe 
Syracuse ....- 
NortTH CAROLINA 

Kinston ...«.: 


NortH DAKOTA 
Grafton Sob 
OHIO 
Columbus ... 
Gallipolis .... 
OKLAHOMA 
Pnid 


OREGON 
Salem .. 


eeevceee 


PRNNSYLVANIA 
Hlwyn ..ccoe 
Oakbourne ... 
a 0 


Po 
Spring City... 


RHODE ISLAND 
Slocums ..... 


SouTH CAROLINA 


SoutH DAKOTA 
Redfield ..... 


TENNESSEB 
Murfreesboro. - 


TEXAS 
Abiline ...... 


UTAH 


VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 
Falls Church 


WASHINGTON 
Medical Lake. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 


WISCONSIN 
Chippewa Falls 
Oak Leigh.... 


WYOMING 


795 


1590 
1085 


1500 
553 


163 


1684 
1477 


193 
1074 
88 


1620 
359 


50 


174 


12 


385 


74 
160 
157 


990 
25 


115 


350 
18 


125 


10 
135 


500 


268 
52 


168 


74 


275 


11 


62 


30 


Trenton 721 
Rahway 135 
Jamesburg 75 
Bedford 
Elmira 553 
Industr 148 
RandalTs 

Island 30 
Mansfield 50 
State Train- 

ing School 15 
Huntington 36 
Howard 38 
Provo 35 
Vergennes 64 
Chehalis 66 
Milwaukee 10 


REPORTED IN TOTAL Re- = 
EXISTING 
H x 
SSINSAND | Cagns, | FACILITIES. 
No institution for 
feeble-minded. 
Concord 61} 284 
Trenton 90} 5865 
No institution for 
State Hosp. feeble-minded. 
In. 20 
Willard 120] 7597 
Buffalo 70 
King’s Park 68 
Ogdensburg 80 
Site purchased 
an contracts 
let. 
170 
Columbus 120} 3379 
230 
Danville 173 
Norristown 300 Site chosen and 
contracts let. 
6903? 
88 

248 No institution for 
feeble-minded. 

35 Provision soon to 
be made. 

64 Send children to 
Massachusetts 
and New Jer- 
sey. 

185 Much agitation to 
start a _ state 
institution. 

288 

157 

1055- 


\No institution for 
feeble-minded. 


*These records are very incomplete but are given as suggestive. 
2Other institutions show 1133 Philadelphia cases, making a total loss of 8036 recorded. 
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terial to work, with instructions as to 
what to do, a place to perform the labor, 
someone to take care of the product, 
and encouragement. With these they 
are useful and happy; but these the hos- 
pital for the insane does not furnish. 

In the almshouse—and here the great- 
est numbers are found—they lead lives 
of idleness and mischief. They are 1m- 
posed upon until they become vicious or 
the playthings of the more intelligent 
paupers. The women are in especial 
danger here, and the story of those who 
return to the almshouses in winter to 
give birth to illegitimate children is all 
too common. Dr. Goddard tells it again 
in this issue of THE SuRVEY." 

They are found in orphanages and 
children’s homes—in the special and 
the regular classes in the public schools. 
The city has its share and the country 
is not free from them. The dependency, 
crime, immorality, and poverty of the 
Jukes of Ulster county, N. Y., is paral- 
leled in at least two counties of New 
Jersey and probably in every state in 
the Union. 

They are found in the homes of the 
rich and the poor. Here they are a con- 
stant source of worry and irritation. In 
many cases nearly the whole time of one 
normal individual is required to care for 
each one. f 

They are found among the immi- 
grants. There is much criticism of the 
department because of the foreign-born 
in our communities who are later found 
to be feeble-minded. A careful inspec- 
tion of conditions and facilities at Ellis 
Island show how unjust such criticism 
is. The department is doing surprising 
work with what it has, but it has little. 
If the critics would urge upon their Con- 
gressmen the needs of the station some 
real good might be accomplished. Can- 
not some plan be devised by which ex- 
aminers of the immigration department 
shall make their examinations on board 
the steamships while they are making 
their trips? This would give ample time 
and place for a satisfactory but inex- 
pensive laboratory equipment. 

Five states have laws authorizing the 
unsexing of this class, but it is questioned 


148ee The Basis for State Policy, page 1855. 
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whether any of these laws will stand a 
test case in the courts. Too little is 
known to justify the extension of this 
method of elimination. A number of 
experimental cases should be carefully 
studied through a period of years. Work 
has been begun by the Committee on the 
Elimination of the Defective Human 
Strains of the American Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. 

A few, because of their general con- 
dition, can be cared for in their homes 
with but little inconvenience and no dan- 
ger. But for the large majority institu- 
tions must be built in which they may ~ 
have permanent custody. 

The first thing is to locate some of the 
feeble-minded or epileptic persons in 
their homes, and present through the 
mails literature showing the advantages 
of institutional care. 

A blank form sent to the parents will 
bring the names of business and profes- 
sional men who personally know of the 
case. A series of letters to these men 
will further impress upon them the need 
of proper facilities for caring for and 
training these children or protecting the 
feeble-minded women; and then should 
come the request for letters to be sent to- 
or calls made upon the legislators for 
whom these men vote. Superintendents. 
of hospitals for the insane, of reforma-- 
tories, and of almshouses, social workers, 
and officers of charity organizations 
have been besieging the various legisla- 
tures to make or extend provision for 
the feeble-minded, with but little suc- 
cess; but when the man who votes goes. 
to or writes to the man for whom he 
votes, and says, “I wish you would pro- 
vide for my neighbor’s girl or my cous- 
in’s boy or my child,” something is done. 
The average citizen likes to have an ex- 
cuse to write to or see the member from: 
his locality. He likes to have his neigh- 
bor feel that his word has weight, and’. 
a good active committee by following the: 
matter up, sending the facts to the news- 
papers and legislators, can accomplish 
wonders. Then, too, there is something 
in making provision for the helpless, in- 
nocent, and irresponsible that appeals 
more strongly than requests for appro- 
priations for any other cause. 
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LETCHWORTH VILLAGE 

THE NEWEST STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE FEEBLE- 
| MINDED AND EPILEPTIC 

CHARLES. S..LITTLE, M. D. 


SUPERINTENDENT LETCHWORTH VILLAGE 


Letchworth Village is situated in the 
_ town of Haverstraw, on the west side 
of the Hudson river and three miles back 
from it. Its 2,000 acres stretch away to 
the west, climbing the Ramapo hills to 
a height of 1,100 feet. The farm and 
building sites. comprise about 1,300 acres 
and include a tract of land bounded on 
the west and north by the Ramapo hills, 
on the east by the highway running 
through Thiells, and on the south by 
farms. The Minnisceongo creek, like 
the flat side of a broad blade, cuts the 
territory in two with its forty feet of 
average width. To the east of this 
stream is a broad ridge, rising abruptly 
and again dipping rapidly toward the 
main line of the Erie railroad and the 
highway. The best farming land of the 
village is located on this ridge. Between 
the Minnisceongo creek and the Ramapo 
hills on the west extends a broad valley, 
running almost the entire length of the 
improvable land. Here will be located 
the groups of buildings for girls and 
women. This region is a natural fruit 
country. Scattered over the farm is an 
abundance of small fruit and grafted 
apple trees. A second growth of chest- 
nut and oak covers the hills. 

During the past year an important 
piece of work has been accomplished, 
when it is considered that we are plan- 
ning for a very large institution. Plans 


have been prepared for buildings which 
may be administered economically and 


which at the same time will present archi- 
tectural beauty. Several principles laid 
down in the beginning have been rigidly 
adhered to. ° Some of the ideas were 
obtained in a personal interview with 
that student of institutional conditions. 
and noted philanthropist, William Pryor 
Letchworth, whose name the village 
bears. 

The first was that the line of segre- 
gation between the sexes should be firm- 
ly drawn. Dormitories for girls are to- 
be separated from those for boys by a 
stream running through the middle of 
the grounds. Other decisions were that 
buildings should not be more than two: 
stories high, nor should they contain 
more than seventy inmates; that the base- 
ments should not be used for purposes. 
other than storage; that the dormitories. 
should be at least two hundred feet 
apart, with sufficient space for each to 
have its own playgrounds; that there 
should be such separation of groups that 
inmates of one grade could not come in 
contact with those of another grade; and 
that in locating the buildings advantage 


should be taken of the natural beauty of- 


the place. With these principles in view,. 
we have planned an institution with six. 
separate groups, each distinct and com- 
plete in itself and so far removed from 
the others that it may be considered as 
a small institution by itself. That is, 
each group will consist of a certain num- 
ber of dormitories, varying in size to 
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DORMITORY AT DISBROW COLONY, LETCHWORTH VILLAGE. 


CLEARING FOR NEXT YBAR’S CROPS. 


accommodate from sixteen to seventy 
inmates, arranged in general like a 
horseshoe. In the center of each group 
is to be located a kitchen and dining- 
room building and a hall which will be 
used for gymnasium, dances, entertain- 
ments, and Sunday school. In_ those 
groups which are designed for improv- 
able cases there will be a school and in- 
dustrial building. Slightly removed 
from each group is an attendant’s home 
and doctor’s house, for each group is to 
have a doctor and matron in charge who 
will be responsible to the superintendent. 
In this manner three groups are planned 
for each sex; one for the young and im- 
provable; one for the middle-aged and 
industrious; and one for the infirm and 
helpless. 

The other buildings necessary to make 
a complete institution are also provided 
for in units. The administration group 
will consist of an office building, cottages 
for men and women officers and a library 
and fire station. The hospitals for acute 
cases and the laboratory for scientific 
purposes constitute still another group. 
A tuberculosis hospital is hidden away 
among the cedars on an adjacent hill. In 
the center of the main tract are grouped 
the boiler house, laundry, refrigerating 
plant, bakery, store-house, and work- 
shops. There will also be observation 
buildings where inmates may be carefully 
classified before being transferred to the 
various sub-groups. A club house is 
planned where all the officers of the in- 
stitution may meet for social purposes. 
It is hoped that a community provided 
for in this way may give the personal 
touch of a small institution, but at the 
same time have the advantages of class- 
ification and economic administration of 
a large one. 


As the law provides that we are to 
care for epileptic and feeble-minded per- 
sons, and as the training for both is along 
similar lines, it has been thought advis- 
able to classify both feeble-minded and 
epileptics into groups, separating them 
only with distinct and suitable buildings. 

The purpose of an institution of this 
pature is four-fold. First, it is a home 
where the feeble-minded and epileptic 
of all ages may be given the pleasures 
and comforts of the ordinary home. To 
this end our day rooms will be provided 
with games, colored pictures, flowers, 
music, etc. Each dormitory will have its 
own playgrounds where base-ball, foot- 
ball, basket-ball, croquet, etc., may be 
played by the children. Swings, ham- 
mocks, and picnic grounds will be pro- 
vided for in a grove. Holidays will be 
celebrated in an appropriate and Ameri- 
can fashion. A birthday party will be 
given each month for those having birth- 
days that month, making a gala evening 
for all. Inmates and employes will join 
in a weekly dance. There will be Sun- 
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Boys preparing the noon meal at Secor Colony, 
Letchworth Village. 


SAWING WOOD AT SECOR COLONY, LETCHWORTH VILLAGE 


day services appropriate to the condition 
and belief of the various inmates. 

The second purpose of the institution 
is to be a school where suitable training 
will be given to all of school age. By 
suitable training is meant training that 
will eventually be of the most benefit in 
aiding the graduates to self-help, and that 
will at the same time provide them with 
mental and manual discipline calculated 
to increase their enjoyment in their en- 
forced mode of life. It has been abun- 


dantly shown in older institutions that 
the wise teaching of the feeble-minded 
has been a profitable investment for the 
state from an economic point of view. 
The training of the lower grades of 
both feeble-minded and epileptics should 
consist in a variety of active gymnastic 
exercises, planned to stimulate their men- 
tal processes as well as their physical de- 
velopment. In training defectives there 
should be a routine of work and play 
so arranged as to occupy all the hours 
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A SERIES oF Stix SKETCHES BY HLISABETH A. 


IRWIN. 
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GIOVANNI 


Giovanni is a graduate of an ungraded class. He is now sixteen years old, 
so the school no longer has jurisdiction over him. He has only attended spas- 
modically for some time and has pretended to work. According to his family, 
however, he has not been at school but has frequented moving-picture shows 
and run after fire engines. His father and mother would like to have him go 
to school, but he does not want to. They would like to have him work, but 
he does not care for it. They would even be willing for him to go to an institution, 
admitting that he needs care, but they would not urge him against his will. This 
is the sort of control Giovanni has at home. 

His school record points him out clearly as an institution case, but he him- 
self is left to choose whether he shall be taken care of in that way now, or 
become a public charge later, as he is almost sure to do. Perhaps he may be 
cared for by the state through committing some crime, perhaps as a pauper, 
having first been given the opportunity of bringing into the world a progeny 
with a bad inheritance and chances of failure even more certain than his own. 

There is little question that the years of work an ungraded class teacher 
patiently devotes to such a child are lost, if, as in this case and so many others, 
the feeble-minded child shall alone determine at the end of them what are his 
best chances in life and what is to be his place in the community. 
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not needed for sleep. Just what is done 
is not so important as the life and en- 
thusiasm with which it is done. It must 
be borne in mind that many will be the 
rough workers of the institution after 
they pass the training period. 

The higher grades receive education 
along the same lines, except that they are 
trained to be the finished workers for 
the state. It is essential for this group 
that school-room work be prescribed com- 
bining a minimum of mental with a max- 
imum of hand work. Live gymnasium 
classes, military drills, and industrial 
work in shops devoted to a variety of 
hand training are also necessary. What 
is produced is a by-product and is not 
to be considered the primary object. 

An institution for the feeble-minded 
should be looked upon as a great school 
where everyone is teacher and where the 
personality of the highest as well as the 
lowest employe should be made most of. 
The cook, the laundress, and the laborer 
who come into most intimate relations 
with these unfortunates have more in- 
fluence on their lives than those farther 
removed. 

The third purpose of the institution 
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is coming to be recognized in every well 
organized plant of this kind. It is the 
laboratory purpose. When we realize 
that our institutions are filled with groups 
of from four to six children from single 
families which extend back beyond the 
reach of obtainable histories, we see that 
scientific study becomes imperative. Just 
how these studies shall be conducted is 
beyond the scope of a superintendent to 
direct. It is to be expected that much 
experimenting will be done before we 
find the right way, but only thus can 
advance be made. It is our purpose, 
however, to aid and stimulate in every 
way the workers in this field. 

The fourth purpose can best be under- 
stood when we stop to think that this 
vast amount of energy must be kept by 
the state and utilized in such a way that 
its charges shall be happy and society 
protected. The institution should be a 
work-shop. The best work-shop for 


excess energy of this kind is the land. 
There is no reason why men and women 
not needed in the routine of an institu- 
tion should not be busy out-of-doors, 
raising everything, if possible, that is 
consumed by this segregated community. 


CLEARING LAND FOR PLOWING AT DISBROW COLONY, LETCHWORTH VILLAGR. 
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THE TEMPLETON FARM COLONY FOR 
THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


WALTER E. FERNALD, M. D. 


SUPERINTENDENT MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED 
; WAVERLY, MASS, 


Picture a feeble-minded boy, an in- 
structor, and two stone piles. A stone 
is placed in the unwilling hands of the 
poy, his fingers are closed around it, he 
is led to the second pile, his clasp 
is relaxed, and the stone allowed to drop. 
In company with other boys this is re- 
peated the next day, and the next, until 
finally, assisted by the faculty of imita- 
tion, the boy learns to pick up a stone 
_ and drop it in a given place of his own ac- 

cord. This is the lowest form of motor 
training. The education of the defec- 
tive begins with special sense-training— 
teaching the child to see, to smell, to hear, 
to feel, and to taste. Motor training in 
the broadest sense is perhaps the most 
important factor. 

From this beginning, according to the 
ability and capacity of the patient, he is 
led through a maze of complicated re- 
quirements in the way of motor response, 
stimulated and assisted by music and 
rhythm, and by the sight of his mates 
doing the same thing at the same time. 
In every way possible his flagging pow- 
ers of attention and perception are 
aroused. If he proves sufficiently teach- 
able his capacity for motor response is 
‘turned to practical account. Instead of 
- picking up the stone from the formal pile 
he is sent off into the fields, where he 
assists in clearing the rough land, or is 
taught to use the grub hoe, to dig pota- 
toes, to plant corn, etc. He is taught a 
rational form of manual labor. 

The brighter class of the feeble-minded 
receive a more advanced form of indus- 
trial training. All the resources of the 
sloyd system and other highly-elaborat- 
ed methods of motor training are brought 
into play. The patient is taught to knit 
‘and to weave, to plant beans and corn, 
to select and destroy the weed and to 
allow the onion to remain. He is 
taught to distinguish between the leaves 
of the beet and leaves of the noxious 
‘weed. At the same time he is given the 
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benefit of scholastic training so far as 
he is capable of receiving it. 

The Massachusetts School for the 
Feeble-Minded is a conventional insti- 
tution for defectives, following the 
methods of training and _ instruction 
which have been developed since the 
days of Seguin. Some thirteen years 
ago we realized that our institution was 
like a lake with many inlets and no out- 
lets. We were appalled to find that, 
instead of a school, we were rapidly be- 
coming a receptacle for chronic adult 
imbeciles, trained to the extent of their 
ability. There was no opportunity to 
exercise the trained capacity. Some of 
these patients were capable of doing a 
man’s work under direction. Some of 
them could do a half, or a third, or a 
quarter, or an eighth of a man’s work, 
It was difficult to discharge them. All 
our rough land was cleared up, and our 
rough work was finished. We had util- 
ized these patients in the development 
of our own estate. 

As a solution of this very practical 
difficulty, the trustees purchased in the 
north central part of the state some two 
thousand acres of land three miles long 
and a mile wide. Broken by hills and 
valleys and by a small river, which had 
several water powers upon it, this tract 
contained timber, wood, gravel, sand, and 
building stone. The area selected was 
sixty-one miles from the parent school, 
because so large a tract with the re- 
quired natural resources was not avail- 
able nearer the school. It was located 
on the same line of railroad three miles 
from the station—a distance which did 
not seem to us a detriment. 

Our idea in purchasing so much land 
was to let our patients feel that they 
owned a large area, and to give them a 
great deal of liberty. We wanted them 
to roam this vast estate without bars 
or bolts, locks or guards. 

We selected fertile land—‘‘abandoned 
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SOME FARM BUILDINGS AT TEMPLETON. 


FARM HOUSE WITH DORMITORY 1N REAR, TEMPLETON, 


ANOTHER STYLE OF FARM HOUSBH, 


TEMPLETON FARM COLONY FOR FEEBLE-MINDED 


farms.” In New England this phrase 
means the type of old-fashioned farm 
where the boys and girls have gone to 
the city and the old folks have died. No 
one wants to go back to the country, and 
so the farm is put on the market. We 
purchased this land very cheaply, at a 
little less than $10 per acre. The land 
had been neglected. It had grown up to 
bushes and vines, and gradually had pass- 
ed almost out* of tillage. The area em- 
braced seven large farms, with seven 
sets of old buildings. 

In the summer of 1899 we trans- 
ferred fifty of the trained adult male 
inmates to this estate. These patients 
busied themselves at first in the prepara- 
tion of the permanent farm group. They 
dug cellars for dormitory buildings, wells 
for the water supply, put in the sewage 
plant, and performed other work neces- 
sary to fit one of the farms for perma- 
nent occupancy. At the end of the sum- 
mer we had completed the repairs on 
one of the farm dwellings; had added 
a large kitchen and a large dining room 
for the boys at the rear of the old farm- 
house, and had built two dormitories. 
Each of these was a plain one-story 
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wooden structure, with accommodations 
for twenty-five boys. In each there 
were three outside doors, many windows, 
and a large brick fireplace. 

The elevation of this farm is 1,140 
feet above the sea. That winter the 
temperature often reached twenty-five 
degrees below zero. The houses were 
heated with old-fashioned mammoth 
wood stoves, such as used to be 
seen im the New England school-houses 
and are found to-day in lumber camps 
and factories. The fuel used was thie 
wood cut on the place by the boys them- 
selves. They worked out of doors all 
winter. There was not a case of illness. 
We had no physician there. We paid 
one doctor’s bill for 75 cents, and that 
was for some minor surgical operation. 

The next spring was begun the con- 
struction of a second farm group. The 
boys did all the tearing-out of old ma- 
terial, all the excavating, all the rough 
stone-work, and all the painting. 

When this second farm-house was 
ready, we transferred from the parent 
school another group of fifty boys. We 
now have four farm groups, nearly a 
mile apart, on this estate. Each group 
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A SERIES OF SIX SKETCHES BY ELISABETH A. IRWIN. 
ABRAHAM 
Abraham is sixteen, nearly blind, and an imbecile. He is personally filthy and 


unable to care for himself. 


He has bad habits and vicious instincts. 


He was 


excluded from the public school after a year’s trial because he tried to assault 


little girls in the playground. His mother and father are own cousins. 


There 


is another brother twenty years old exactly like Abraham, even to having six 
fingers and six toes, as he has, but he was not allowed to come into the country. 
The two boys and the mother were sent back to Russia from the port of New 
York. Abraham was then brought in by his mother through Canada. 

The family refuse to have the boy put into an institution because he is their 


favorite son. 


He is allowed at large upon the streets without their knowledge of 


his whereabouts, in spite of the warning from the school as to his danger to 


little girls. 


Abraham can never by any possibility earn a living. 


It was said that he 


had been seen peddling shoe laces on the street, but his family deny this, and his 


former teacher says that he could not possibly make change. 


It may be that he 


accompanied someone as an object to attract pity, but that is scarcely earning 


a living. 


will have none of him, as they are afraid he will harm their children. 


His mother and father are both old, his three sisters are all married and 


When 


his father and mother are unable to care for him he will, without doubt, become 


a public charge, too late to be benefited by any sort of training. 
If the law considered his 


to have been deported. 


Clearly he ought 


school record sufficient to 


commit him, this would automatically have been brought about. 
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BOYS HARVESTING 


differs a little from the others in the 
age and capacity of its boys, who are 
carefully selected with reference to their 
fitness for the different groups. 

The boys work out of doors all day 
the year round. In the winter they 
prepare fuel for the next year, and care 
for the stock. In the summer they 
clear up the rough land, care for the 
stock, and cultivate the crops. 

Boys who had become restless, un- 
happy, and troublesome at the home 
school, who felt aggrieved at seeing 
things they could not have and at seeing 
other people enjoy privileges which were 
denied them—these boys now make our 
estate their homes. They never go to 
town. The house-mother of their col- 
ony group represents to them what a 
mother is to the normal boy. This is 
the nearest approach to family life which 
many of them are capable of knowing. 

At night they come in tired and 
hungry. In the sitting-rooms, until eight 
or half-past, there are games and sports. 
Someone reads to them, or those who are 
able to do so read boys’ stories and books 
of travel and adventure, while others 
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AT TEMPLETON. 


look at pictures. Bed is a welcome 
place. Chaps who have worked in the 
fields all day need no night watchman. 
An attendant sleeps in an adjoining room, 
but there are no locks on the doors and 
the boys come and go as they please. 
We have had very few runaways from 
a class notorious for running away. 

Since the formation of the colony no 
case of tuberculosis has developed among 
these two hundred boys, a class usually 
subject to tuberculosis and proverbially 
short-lived. There have been only two 
deaths in thirteen years, though of course 
these boys are selected for their able 
bodies and good health. 

This farm colony is sixty miles from 
the parent school. Each of the four 
farm groups is entirely independent of 
the others. No executive officer has 
anything to do with any colony other 
than his own. The colonies are of the 
same size. They can be closely com- 
pared as to standards of service, training 
and conditions of the boys, amount of sup- 
plies used, etc. This encourages whole- 
some competition among the groups. 

During the first years of the colony 
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the energies of the boys were largely de- 
voted to constructing and repairing the 
Luildings. For several years past, they 
hhave been employed exclusively in the 
clearing of the land and the cultivation 
of the crops. They have already cleared 
over 200 acres. All of this land was 
rough woodland, covered with stumps 
and bushes, with an incredible amount of 
large and small stones. The work of 
these boys has practically transformed 
this absolutely worthless land into fine, 
arable, virgin soil, ready for cultivation. 

In the subjugation of this land only 
the simplest tools have been required. 
Most of the work has been done with 
the grub hoe, the use of which is easily 
learned by the feeble-minded. 

The material returns from these reno- 
vated farms are now considerable. Last 
year we raised over 1,300 barrels of ap- 
ples, 6,700 bushels of potatoes, and 620 
tons of ensilage. Twelve full carloads 
of food products were shipped to the 
home school in addition to the vegetables 
used at the colony. 

The houses are not distinguishable, at 
a short distance, from those in town. 
They are built of wood, are only one 
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story high, and present many opportuni- 
ties for escape in case of fire. 

The total cost of buildings and fur- 
nishings at the colony amounts to a little 
less than $200 per capita. There is no 
comparison, in comfort, content, and 
health, between boys at the colony and 
the best-housed patients at the school. 

We have met our problem carefully, 
because in a way it lay in a new field, 
and we were anxious not to make mis- 
takes. Development has been slow, but 
the colony is the department which will 
probably grow rapidly in the future. A 
number of the boys have developed an 
amount of self-control, usefulness, and 
dignity which has induced their friends 
to take them home, where they are now 
useful and well-behaved members of the 
family and of the community. 

We find that about 25 per cent of our 
patients at the colony have profited by 
the so-called literary instruction of our 
schools. A much larger proportion are 
from the middle and lower grades, ca- 
pable of motor, manual, and industrial 
training, but unable to read or write. 
These boys are some of the most useful 
members of our colony. 
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CONSERVATION AND STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 


DENNIS McCARTHY 


FISCAL SUPERVISOR OF STATE CHARITIES 


The charitable ‘institutions of New 
York state, twenty in number, have ap- 
proximately nine thousand acres of land 
at their disposal. Forty per cent of this 
is woodland. Much is valuable either 
as timber or as a protection to the water 
supply. 

On my appointment as fiscal super- 
visor of State Charities in November, 
1909, one of the first problems that con- 
fronted me was what to do with this 
land owned by the state and occupied by 
institutions ; how to increase the fertility 
of the cultivable portion; and how to 
secure some return from the woods, as 
well as from the uncultivable or waste 
_lands. At my invitation, Mr. Whipple, 
then commissioner of the Forest, Fish, 
and Game Department, addressed a meet- 
ing of the association of managers of 
state charitable and reformatory institu- 
tions in Albany, in December, 1909. In 
the course of his remarks, he encour- 
aged the managers to consider the sub- 
ject of reforestation of any vacant lands 
around their institutions. He said that 
the Forest, Fish, and Game Commission 
would furnish either pine or spruce 
trees and would lend the finest experts 
in America to advise as to their plant- 
ing and general care afterwards. _ 

It seemed to me, in the light of these 
remarks, that the application of prac- 
tical forestry methods to the state in- 
stitution lands would provide model for- 
ests in various sections of the state, and 
that these would be an influence for 
good and for education to the community 
in regard to the benefits to be derived 
from scientific forestry. I requested the 
Forest, Fish, and Game Commission to 
make a report on forest conditions of 
the institutions, and the best methods of 
managing the forest lands. This work 
was undertaken during the past summer 
by the Division of Lands and Forests of 
the Conservation Commission, under the 
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direction of Robert Rosenbluth, a pro- 
fessional forester. The report states: 


As it is now very little return, if any, is: 
secured from much of the land, and almost 
none of it is producing as much as it should. 
Most of it, under forestry, can produce a 
good revenue, equivalent to about $2 or $3. 
net per acre per year, making a total return 
from these woodlots of between $7,100 and 
$10,700 per year. 


There is a large acreage (681 acres, 
7-{ per cent, of the total area )jeaccerd= 
ing to the report, in lawns, etc., with 
many valuable shade and road trees. 
The value of these trees is said to be’ 
very high and well worth attention. The 
report continues: 


Immediate provision for forest management 
is urged by the Conservation Commission, 
which stands ready to do its share through 
the services of its professional foresters. 


An example of the needs for forestry 
is shown in the woodland of Letchworth 
Village, Thiells, N. Y. Here there are 
1,200 acres of rough mountain land, 


by far best adapted to forest growth, where 
the present stand consists of scrub sprouts 
weakened by repeated fires and cuttings. The 
chestnut is doomed to destruction by disease, 
while the rest is exposed to very great danger 
from fire. The whole area is practically pro- 
ducing nothing in value, 


The Conservation Commission recom- 
mends planting the slopes with valuable 
wood, mainly white pine, and taking im- 
mediate steps to protect the woodlands 
from fire. 

At the Craig Colony for Epileptics at 
Sonyea, there are 1,045 acres of wood-. 
land with a stand so dense that it should 
be thinned at once in order that the 
younger trees will grow. Trimming and 
clearing will remove fire danger also. 
Pires have already burned through this 
woodland and_ killed standing trees. 


“Waste from old logging can be seen om 
the ground. 
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The investigation has brought out that 
ix is essential in the cases of institutions 
situated in mountainous counties that 
watch be kept against forest fires, both 
to safe-guard the institution and to in- 
sure the protection of watersheds. Even 
small fires, “by burning up the humes 
and leaf mold which acts as a sponge 
in retaining moisture,” do a great deal of 
damage. At the Eastern New York Re- 
formatory, Napanoch, the watershed be- 
yond the reservoir is six miles long, and 
the maintenance of forest cover is ex- 
tremely important to protect the water 
supply of the institution. 

A summary of the reports of the Con- 
servation Commission shows that import- 
ant results will be brought about since 
a definite policy of forestry management 
has been decided upon, as follows: 

1. Some pieces of land, so situated as not 
to be available for agriculture, will yield a 
very high return in basket willow, doubly 
valuable as producing material for an in- 
dustry for the inmates. 

2, Good agricultural land will be cleared of 
woods and open to cultivation. 


3. The woods will be left in better condi- 
tion, the growth will be increased, and greater 
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resistance to disease and possible destruction 
from insects will be effected. 

4. The materials secured by thinning the 
woodlands will give good returns by cutting 
down the direct expense for coal, and in 
addition healthful work will be provided for 
tne inmates in winter. 


Several of the institutions have al- 
ready availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to purchase trees from the Con- 
servation Commission and have planted 
them under the direction of expert for- 
esters. A bill has been introduced into 
the legislature this year to authorize the 
Conservation Commission to report an- 
nually on the protection and improve- 
ment of forest conditions at all state in- 
stitutions, and to establish nurseries for 
the propagation of trees for the purpose 
of reforesting lands within the state 
By the terms of the bill trees and shrubs, 
including fruit trees, will be given to the 
state institutions. ; 

It would therefore seem that, the adop- 
tion of a definite forestry policy is as- 
sured. This will result in lasting benefit 
to the state through its charitable and 
reformatory institutions. 


CRAIG COLONY, SONYBA, N. Y. 


Woodland should be thinned at once so that younger trees will grow. 
on the ground. 
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‘Tr. FARES THE LAND, TO HASTENING ILLS A PREY, 
WHERE WEALTH ACCUMULATES AND MEN DECAY.” 


The American 
people have been 
listening to a warn- 
ing. For a time 
most of them were 
heedless—some be- 
cause of blind self- 
ishness, others be- 
cause of supposed 
helplessness, and 
still others because 
of uninformed in- 
difference. To-day 
in every walk of 
life there are un- 
mistakable evi- 
dences that even 
blind — self-interest 
has seen a new 
lighteethate the 
masses deluded into 
the belief of self- 
impotence have felt 
the thrill of new 
powers, and that 
the victims of ignorant passiveness have 
been stimulated by informed aspirations. 

The warning against the threatened, 
or already active, decadence in the lives, 
liberties, and enjoyments of the people 
has been expressed in various forms and 
by a multitude of different mediums, but 
by none so emphatically and impressively 
as by the messages and messengers of 
the conservation of natural resources. 
These awakening advices have been car- 
ried in lasting letters of living fire of 
destroyed forests, in ineffaceable litho- 
graphs of eroded soil, in the burning 
books formerly found unscorched in 
“running brooks” which have rushed 
uselessly to the sea, leaving behind a 
dry bed of reproach and unsightliness. 

The reassuring advices as to remedial 
and preventive action have been brought 
home to a distraught and despoiled peo- 
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ple by the apostles 
of conservation. It 
seems, therefore, 
that no synonym 
of conservation re- 
sponds so fittingly 
and opportunely to 
the invitation of 
this subject’s aim 
as salvation—a 
beneficent “deliv- 
erance from im- 
pending evil or de- 
struction.” | “since 
the usual meaning 
of the word applies 


to the spiritual 
rather than to the 
physical salvation 


of men, let us sub- 
stitute either bet- 
terment or preser- 
vation of man- 
kind. 

Crowned with 
the dignity of utility and the grace 
of aesthetics, conservation is enthroned 
on the hilltops of popular under- 
standing as the prime minister of 
a regal power which is to restore the 
wasted forests and diminishing streams, 
and their wild inhabitants. Preserva- 
tion, however, passes through the valleys 
and lowlands of the people’s crying 
needs and deprivations, carrying hope 
to the highest and lowliest. Conserva- 
tion is the rugged son of a sweet mother 
whose chief concern is the salvation of 
men. 

Without a thought of impiety, the 
apostle of conservation believes that the 
spiritual advancement of his fellow men 
is incidental to, and not the primary 
purpose of, the conservation of mankind. 
Even the intellectual and the social ad- 
vancement of the race are not made 
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prime factors in the conservation propo- 
sition, but, like the spiritual welfare, 
must in the interests of singleness of aim 
remain corollaries. And exalted corol- 
laries to the splendid proposition they 
are, since they must be greeted as in- 
evitable consequences of the physical 
and creature improvement of mortal ex- 
istence and human living. 

The New York State Conservation 
Commission succeeded to all the powers 
and duties of the Forest, Fish, and Game 
Commission, the Forest Purchasing 
Board, the Water Supply Commission, 
and the Commissioners of Water Power 
on Black river. The statute has con- 
solidated under one department all the 
interrelated duties and problems of ad- 
ministration of the forests and streams 
and their wild inhabitants. 

The formerly detached departments 
are now enabled to work together as 
never before, with the result that a pow- 
erful impetus has been given to the con- 
servation of our natural resources. The 
commission is vested with jurisdiction 
over investigation of water resources; 
regulation and use of water in the prin- 
cipal watersheds; inspection and control 
of dams and reservoirs; prevention of 
flood; supply of potable water to munici- 
palities; disposal of sewage; drain- 
age and irrigation; tree culture and re- 
forestation; care and custody of forests 
and parks; and the protection and prop- 
agation of fish and game. 

The wise economic law known as “di- 
vision of labor,’ which recognizes spe- 
cialization as an essential of effective co- 
operation among coordinate agencies 
cperating for the accomplishment of a 
common purpose, was observed in the 
organization of the Conservation De- 
partment. It is comprised of three 
parts: Lands and Forests Division ; Fish 
and Game Division; Inland Waters Divi- 
sion. Each division is in direct charge 
of a commissioner; but the three com- 
missioners form the commission which 
directs and controls all the operations 
of the tri-partite department. 

The New York State Conservation 
Commission interprets conservation to 
mean: “To correct past indiscretion, 
perfect present utilization, and insure 
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future accumulation in the state’s re- 
newable natural resources.” That pro- 
gram means the uplift of present and 
future generations. Side by side with 
the conservation of material resources 
I would place “the preservation, protec- 
tion, and perfection of mankind.” An 
eminent American conservationist has 
well said that the problem of conserving 
our natural resources is only one part 
of the larger problem of conserving na- 
tional efficiency; the other part relates 
to the vitality of our population. The 


conservation of the forests, waters, fish, 
and game, and the conservation of men 
are much more than interrelated. As a 
human uplift propaganda they are in- 
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separable, the latter being paramount and 
the raison d étre of the former. Of that 
fact too many students of conservation 
are apparently unaware, or at least un- 
mindful. 

Perhaps no more painstaking, observ- 
ant, sympathetic, and authoritative stu- 
dent of nature ever threaded the paths 
of the woods or meandered through 
the flowering meadows than Henry 
David Thoreau. Yet on his return 
from a trip with “Nature, the dear old 
nurse,” he is found pointing a criticism 
at his human brothers and sisters in this 
fashion: 


Of all phenomena my own race are the most 
mysterious and undiscoverable. For how 
many years have I striven to meet one, even 
on common manly ground, and have not suc- 
ceeded. 


Was Thoreau’s a case in any material 
way dissimilar to that of many men 
and women of today who go into rhap- 
sodies, not over conservation, but over 
their own ideas of conservation? 
“Reformers are like Esquimaux dogs, 
which must be hitched to the sledge each 
by a separate thong: if put in one com- 
mon harness. they turn and eat each 


other up,” declares Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. 
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OF DROUGHT. 


of employment because of lack of water power. 


The true conservationist is not a 
reformer. He is a restorer. The vari- 
ous activities, humanitarian either in 
declared purpose or in latent character- 
istic, have accomplished much towards 
man’s uplift, but the goal is much far- 
ther off than it should be today, and 
than it would be had they not been 
working in separate harness. Too of- 
ten it appears that the uplift organiza- 
tions and institutions have not only 
been hitched to different sledges, but also 
have been pulling in divergent and fre- 
quently in opposite directions. No won- 
der that it sometimes seems that human 
progress has been discouragingly slow. 

The conservationist is not a panacea- 
ist. And besides disclaiming that con- 
servation is a panacea for all human 
ills, he acknowledges both the existence 
and the worth of other restorers. To 
all others enlisted in the great campaign 
for the uplift of man, he extends the 
right hand of fellowship, especially to 
those organizations and _ institutions 
recognized as the leaders of the vari- 
ously organized movement for human 
uplift, such as the pulpit and the press; 
the peace societies and sunshine circles ; 
the medical societies and semi-public 
hygienic organizations; the pure water 
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conferences and scenic preservation so- 
cieties; the boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce, civic and charitable or- 
ganizations; the sportsmen’s clubs and 
agricultural societies; the labor unions 
and industrial associations; the athletic 
clubs and fraternal societies. 

To these the conservationists say, 
“Tet us get together. Let us attach our- 
selves to the same sledge, even if it be 
in different harness. We are all seek- 
ing the same goal and there is one good 
path, the nearest route, by which we 
all should travel. We do not ask to be 
captains or even guides, but merely the 
trail-makers through the morasses of 
want, the thickets of discontent, the 
quicksands of trouble, and the ‘down 
timber’ of waste, on up to the plateaus 
of peace and plenty for all.” 

The conservationist sees in his vari- 
ous points of contact with the other re- 
storers or uplifters what seem to be 
natural locations for a general align- 
ment of the humanitarian and philan- 
thropic forces. The pulpit of recent 
years has displayed an appreciation, of 
noticeable and helpful effect, of the fact 
that God created the earth as well as 
the heaven. Ministers of all creeds, 
while still pointing to the skies with 
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unyielding fidelity to their high calling, 
have apparently come down more to the 
earth. The churches are looking more 
to the creature comforts of mankind, 
both in precept and in deed. While they 
lead in the cultivation of morality and 
spirituality, they do not lose sight of 
the fact that right living must take at 
least one of its cornerstones from the 
ground. 

The great work of the press in this 
field lies along the line of conservation- 
education. The newspapers used to pay 
more attention to the humanities—lit- 
erature concerned with human culture. 
Editors find that it is better to give more 
space to manuscript pertaining to the 
cultivation of the soil. And they do 
not stop here, for they have learned 
that there is such a thing as the culti- 
vation not only of the forests but also 
of the waters. Thence it is but a 
step to the cultivation of the wild in- 
habitants of the forests and streams, 
then to the human conditions in cen- 
ters of population. Politics still crowds 
the newspaper columns, but it cannot 
crowd out conservation-intelligence, be- 
cause editors have discovered that pol- 
itics has not responded either readily or 
satisfactorily to the cry of the people 
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PRIMEVAL ADIRONDACK SPRUCE FOREST. 


In the latter part of April. 


Fewer trees per acre than planted forest, quality also inferior, 


“cleaned” trunks shorter, and larger percentage of crooked trees. 


for relief from the high cost of living, 
for the amelioration of insupportable in- 
dustrial conditions, for rescue from the 
fate of nations whose people are today 
perishing miserably because they wasted 
instead of conserved their natural re- 
sources. 

The international arbitration and 
peace societies have close relations with 
the conservationists. They are striving to 
stop the insufferable waste of war—a 
waste industrial, economic, and social, 
and accursed in the sight of God and 
man, They seek to put an end to the 
waste of human life, the deterioration 
of human efficiency, the destruction of 
the materials of human subsistence, and 
the diminution of human opportunity, 
all pronounced phases of the movement 
for man’s uplift in the material sense. 
These societies correctly advise that 72 
per cent of the total revenue of the 
United States is expended in preparing 
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for war and paying for past wars; that 
$423,000,000 is spent for war and $181,- 


.000,000 is left for other purposes; that 


the yearly cost of maintaining the army 
and navy is piling up so rapidly that 
in the past eight years the increased 
amount totals over one billion dollars, 
imposing an annual tax of 1% per cent 
on the total wages paid in the United 
States, or $65 on the income of $600! 
The conservationist is interested when 
a world peace advocate informs him that 
“the proposed White Mountain Forest 
Reserve of 250,000 acres of burned over 
and unproductive land could be pur- 
chased for the cost of one battleship, 
and put into an investment of produc- 
tion instead of destruction.”’—‘“This is 
a useless waste of money for war that 
should be used for the moral and physi- 
cal welfare of the people,’ declares an 
international arbitration propagandist, 
and the conservationist says “Amen.” 
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The world peace authority adds, “Inter- 
national law, as it is, is inadequate; it 
needs recasting.” Right again. The 
same is true with regard to the laws af- 
fecting conservation in many states. ret 
us all work together for the recasting 
of all laws affecting the uplift cause. 
Even more intimate is the touch of 
the conservationists with the pure water 
conferences and scenic preservation so- 
cieties. The Niagara Frontier Pure 
Water Conference has shown that the 
sewage and waste of 15,000,000 people 
are being dumped constantly into the 
Great Lakes, the natural reservoir for 
the water supply of an almost equally 
large population. That startling asser- 
tion may well challenge the attention of 
the entire nation when accompanied by 
the further information that last year 
over 17,000,000 people traveled on the 
boat lines of the Great Lakes, to say 
nothing of the millions who visited the 
communities of that region. In that sec- 
tion alone there were in 1910 over 1,100 
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deaths from typhoid, a “preventable dis- 
ease.” An eminent federal sanitationist 
declared that typhoid fever is either 
suicide or murder. Under the circum- 
stances of federal and state control of 
the sources of water supply and mu- 
nicipal maintenance thereof, it would 
seem to be governmental assassination. 
In the movement to restore the purity 


‘of all public waters the conservationist 


is contributing his share. For the effec- 
tual accomplishment of this there is re- 
quired again a recasting of statutes bear- 
ing on this vital matter. 

To the medical societies, semi-public 
hygienic institutions, and the various 
public boards of health, the conservation- 
ist owes much helpful information and 
practical assistance. Many instances 
might be cited, but the mind turns to 
Prof. Irving Fisher’s contribution to the 
National Conservation Congress: Na- 
tional Vitality, Its Wastes and Conserva- 
tion. He discourses directly on the 
preservation of men. Professor Fisher 
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RACQUETTE RIVER, SHOWING UPPER STARKE’S FALLS. 


Looking from right bank of the river, August, 1908. 


Water power the equivalent of thousands of 


tons of coal wasted here annually. 


shows that in India the average duration 
of life is less than twenty-five years, in 
Sweden over fifty, in Massachusetts 
forty-five. Wherever sanitary science 
and preventive medicine are applied, the 
length of life is increasing. At this 
the conservationist nods both approvingly 
and knowingly, because to his mind the 
Ultima Thule of sanitary science is to 
be found in the delightful journey to the 
forests, fields, and streams which is taken 
now by a rapidly growing army of na- 
ture-wise men and women. In Europe 
longevity has doubled in three and a half 
centuries. In Germany length of life 
has increased twenty-seven years in the 
last hundred. 

For every death there is an average 
sickness of two years. This means that 
in the United States, where there are 
1,500,000 deaths annually, there are 
about 3,000,000 persons on the sick list, 
or thirteen idle and unproductive days 
per capita. : 

The conservationist takes the closest 
heed of what authorities on sanitation 
and hygiene have to say of the two pri- 
mary conditions in conserving the vital 
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resources of human life: namely, conser- 
vation through heredity and through hy- 
giene. Of these, the articles in this issue 
bear on the first condition, or one phase 
of it. We can consider here the im- 
provement of conditions of man’s en- 
vironment; the application of public hy- 
giene, which relates to the governmental 
regulation of health; of semi-public hy- 
giene, the professional and institutional 
care of health; and of personal hygiene, 
which relates to the private life and hab- 
its of the individual and family. 

The conservationist finds his most inti- 
mate interest in personal hygiene, the 
correct living of the individual, for it has 
been well said that “personal hygiene is 
not only of direct importance to the indi- 
vidual, but also furnishes the public opin- 
ion from which alone sound public and 
semi-public hygiene can spring.” Per- 
sonal hygiene embodies one of the 
highest types of conservation of vital 
resources. It subdivides itself into the 
hygiene of environment, hygiene of nu- 
trition, and hygiene of activity. 

The leading factor of environment 
13 of course the atmosphere. The con- 
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servationist throws up his hat and cheers 
for fresh air, the air of the mountains, 
the air of the woodland, the air of the 


trout brook. “Originally man was 
doubtless an outdoor animal,” infers 
Professor Fisher. “Civilization has 


brought him an indoor environment, and 
with’ it tuberculosis. . . . The scien- 
tific study of diet has only just begun. 

. Overeating and  food-bolting 
should be avoided. : Diseased 
foods, such as oysters polluted by sew- 
age, may transmit typhoid and other mal- 
adies.” Add to pure food pure water, 
and the prescription of a proper diet is 
pretty well prepared, if not delivered, in 
these days of exorbitant cost of living. 
The conservationist is not only advocating 
the use of pure and wholesome food, 
and the taking of it leisurely and more 
frequently in the out-of-doors, but he is 
striving by increasing the fish and the 
game to furnish more abundant, more 
wholesome, and more inexpensive food; 
and by the utilization of natural re- 
sources, especially water power now un- 
developed, to lessen the hours of labor 
and afford to the masses more leisure 
in which to enjoy that by which they 
shall be fed. 

Activity hygiene is a favorite theme 
of conservationists; more forests, more 
fish and game, more healthful recreation 
for the people in the great out-of-doors. 
“During the last generation the impor- 
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tance of exercise has come to be acknowl- 
edged, due largely to the growth of mod- 
ern athletics,” remarks Professor Fisher. 
Let the growing love for rod and gun, 
for mountain climbing, for communion 
with nature, share no small part of the 
credit. “Overexertion, physical and men- 
tal, is one of the chief American faults.” 

True, and therein appears an advantage 
cf the sports of forest and field over the 
severe contests of athletic sport. 

The conservationist is in sympathy and 
accord with the purposes of the labor 
unions and industrial associations, and 
their efforts in behalf of the betterment 
of men. The business men’s organiza- 
tions, which are now doing their utmost 
to bring into play the undeveloped and 
unused resources of nature, are necessar- 
ily in close touch with the conservation 
movement. Perhaps the uplift organ- 
izations which are doing the least for 
the cause of conservation are fraternal 
societies, and to these bands of marvel- 
ous strength and force a special appeal 
for cooperation should be made at this 
time. 

The utilization of natural resources 
now wasted in the forests and waters 
will procure for the workman and the 
capitalist shorter hours and more leisure 
for recreation in the out-of-doors. In 
an editorial in a recent issue,! THE Sur- 
vey said: “In the same way that we 
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have let our water powers stand neg- 
lected, have let our forests of matchless 
trees crouch down into stumpage, and 
have let our freshets waste our farm 
lands, we waste our human strength.” 
Herein again appears the oneness of the 
conservation of natural resources and 
the salvation of men. 

“This nation is dissatisfied with pal- 
liatives. It demands cures. The future 
of the race depends upon preventing the 
human waste created by unfair, inequit- 
able, and unchristian industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions.’—That is the well 
balanced and timely view of an up-to- 
date economist and philosopher, Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey. 

The conservationists of New York 
are addressing themselves practically to 
two widely diverse conditions—first, the 
effects and present evidences of past 
waste and improvidence, and secondly, 
the wealth of remaining natural re- 
sources which have been unwisely de- 
pleted in the past, but not beyond repair. 

The New York legislature has before 
it a proposed revision of the conserva- 
tion law, consolidating into it all laws 
relating (1) to lands and forests, (2) 
to fish and game, (3) to inland waters, 
water storage, and hydraulic develop- 
ment. While not suggesting that this 
is a last word on conservation, there is 
reason to hope that this codification, if 
enacted, may serve not only as a basis 
for the new era in the Empire State, 
but also as a guide and model for others. 
As stated in my recommendation of 
the bill to the legislature, this bill 
(which I am proud to have known as 
my pet measure) “commits the state to 
the policy of developing and conserving 
the state’s natural resources.” Further 
utterances on the subject, in public ad- 
dresses, in messages to the legislature, 
and advice to the commission, I believe 
have been correctly interpreted to mean 
that the fulfillment of this program will 
furnish the people more forests to use 
and enjoy; more recreation in the out- 
of-deors; more fish and game; cheaper 
light, heat, and power throughout the 
state by reason of the utilization of wa- 
ters that now run wastefully and often 


destructively to the sea. Already that 
program is well on its way toward ful- 
fillment. 

New York leads her sister states in. 
the work of reforestation and forest 
protection. At the present time it is es- 
timated that five trees are cut down to 
every one planted, but, at the rate of 
increase in reforesting, within three 
years at least one tree will have been 
planted to every tree destroyed. The 
conservation commission seeks legisla- 
tive authorization to employ state pris- 
oners not only in raising trees, but also in 
planting them on denuded state lands. 
and along state roads. The state has 
about 1,600,000 acres in the forest pre- 
serves, and patrols and protects from 
fire this vast area of the people’s play- 
ground and health resort, and in addi- 
tion patrols about 5,000,000 acres of pri- 
vately owned forest lands in the state. 
Great advances have been made in forest 
fire protection. Mountain observatories 
now thickly dot the great forest regions, 
and last year, in a year especially trying 
owing to abnormal drought, New York 
forest losses from fire were almost in- 
considerable. The conservation com- 
mission is active in combating tree dis- 
ease and tree pests. 

The New York State Conservation 
Commission recommends the amend- 
ment of the state constitution to permit 


-the leasing of camp sites in the forest 


preserves, to the end that there may be a 
more general use and enjoyment of the 
state parks. A most practical and sane 
recommendation is that urging a con- 
stitutional amendment which shall se- 
cure to the state some benefit of the tree 
growth in the forest preserves through 
scientific forestry, and turn into the state 
treasury some interest on the large in- 
vestment in public lands. 

But doubtless the most helpful and 
practical plans for relief from high cost 
of living and the lightening of private 
and public burdens are embodied in New 
York’s conservation policy with rela- 
tion to the utilization of the waters of 
the state. On this vitally important sub- 
ject, it was said in the annual message 
of IQIT: 
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It is now generally recognized that much 

of our prosperity, health, and progress de- 
pends upon a continuous, all-year supply of 
pure water for the people, and that this can 
be assured only in great quantities by the 
preservation of the forest lands of the state. 
Intertwined with these questions is that of 
the proper development of the great water 
powers which are now permitted to go to 
waste and the proper utilization of which 
would result in bringing to the state an 
annual revenue of many millions of dollars 
as well as adding greatly to the wealth of 
the people. . If coal from other states 
furnishes the heat energy, we pay the profit 
to the coal-producing states, although we have 
within the confines of this state power energy 
equal to all the power energy that can be 
produced from the coal mines of other states. 
. . . Cheap power is vital to manufacturing, and 
hydraulic energy is practically the only natural 
resource within this state for the development 
of power—that great and fundamental requi- 
site to the prosperity and comfort of a civi- 
lized community. 
On a basis of ten tons of coal for every 
steam horse-power developed, I esti- 
mate that by utilizing its own water 
power the state of New York could save 
to its people $60,000,000 annually. 

This forecasted the important work 
cut out for the state legislature and con- 
servation commission. The annual mes- 
sage of 1912 has followed up the pre- 
liminary outline of last year’s water con- 
servation policy by saying, in part: 
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Conserving the waters of the high levels 
must be understood to embrace ownership or 
power of control and regulation by the state, 
to the end that the same shall be preserved 
to the people for their use and enjoyment 
forever, thus ensuring to them all the bene- 
fits to be derived from the development of 
natural resources of the state. This should 
be accomplished without adversely affecting 
existing interests. The storm waters of the 
streams in the state should be made available 
for public purposes, to benefit the health of 
communities along those streams by increasing 
the minimum flow and to avoid the devastating 
results of flood time. 


That policy, wisely and sensibly carried 
out, in connection with our views on 
restoring the purity of all public waters, 
will mean for the people of New York 
an adequate supply of potable water; 
the reduction to a minimum of the an- 
nual loss by flood; and cheaper light, 
heat, and power for all. 

The conservation commission  in- 
dorses this water conservation policy by 
a recommendation to the legislature to 
the effect that 
The state should own and regulate the 
disposition of whatever additional water power 
it may create, provide for the proper utiliza- 
tion thereof, and dispose of it at such reason- 
able charge as will yield a public revenue, 
stimulate the development of industries, and 


afford greater opportunities for wage-earners, 
If this cannot be economically accomplished 
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otherwise, then the state should develop and 
furnish power for the general benefit. 

A cursory review of the conservation 
of the forests and the waters of the 
state, the prerequisites to a bountiful 
supply of fish and game, has now. been 
made. The Conservation Department, 
which was created in IQII, is com- 
prised of three divisions, the Lands and 
Forests Division, the Inland Waters Di- 
vision, and the Fish and Game Division. 
The Fish and Game Division is striving 
to cater to the interests of all the citi- 
zens, looking after the needs and wishes 
of the farmer, working man, business 
man, professional man, and landowner, 
as well as of the distinct class known as 
the sportsmen. In the best sense of the 
word, an effort is being made to induce 
all to become sportsmen, lovers of na- 
ture, and devoted to the increase and 
protection of fish and game. 

In conclusion, I beg that the other re- 
storers, the press and pulpit, the boards 
of trade and peace societies, and the oth- 
ers of the human uplift propaganda to 
whom we have made appeal, give broth- 
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erly heed to these further words of sug- 
gestion, as to those phases of conserva- 
tion which should be placed side by side 
with this new public thrift in material 
resources. 

There is extravagance and waste m 
human energy as lamentable and de- 
structive as the extravagance and waste 
which has denuded our forests, exhaust- 
ed our soil, diminished our hydraulic 
energy, and inflicted incalculable loss 
upon the nation. The prosperity of the 
state depends upon the rational conser- 
vation of the energies of its citizens as 
much as upon the conservation of its 
natural resources. In the national sense, 
conservation has a far larger meaning 
than the stoppage of waste and extrava- 
gance in the utilizing of undeveloped re- 
sources of the nation. True conserva- 
tion goes further and deeper. It means 
intelligent, orderly, and efficient use of 
all the faculties of men as applied to the 
solution of national problems, and the 
promotion of social progress and general 
happiness. 


TREBD-PLANTING IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 
BY THE EDITOR 


ANOTHER BAD DECISION! 

We are really distressed to find that the highest court of the first state in 
the union has again gone wrong—this time in reversing by judicial legislation 
the legal definition of a tenement house which has been in force continuously in 
New York city for forty-five years. What is said euphemistically is that the 
court's decision has revealed a hitherto unsuspected technical defect. The bald 
truth is that the court has created the technical defect. The New York Times 
says that the motives of those who sought to defeat the bill intended to cure 
this defect after the decision was made “may be readily understood but they are 
not good motives.” This strong language may or may not be justified; but if it 
is justified, as we think it is, the question arises as to the responsibility of the 
Court of Appeals. 

Why should we be ready to denounce the motives of builders and 
owners who come to a court asking favors, and who, when they have obtained 
them, naturally object to being robbed of their boon by the legislature, and then 
gloss over the means by which they have obtained this privilege by calling it the 
discovery of a technical defect? In fairness to our enemies who have sought to 
destroy—and for the time being did succeed in destroying—the tenement 
house law in New York city, we insist that they must go into the pillory in 
respectable company. Judge Hiscock and those who have joined with him in 
this decision, whether inadvertently or deliberately, are the men who are primarily 
responsible to public opinion for the situation which made Senator Wagner's 
emergency bill necessary. 

The facts are undisputed and easily stated. The legislature in 1867, recog- 
nizing the necessity of compelling greedy and indifferent landlords to observe 
reasonable regulations of safety, health, and decency for the benefit of tenants, 
passed an act for the regulation of tenement and lodging houses in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn. The new tenement house law of I90I was a far 
more sweeping measure, but it continued substantially the definition of a tene- 
ment house as first employed in the act of 1867. Neither the Gilder Commission 
of 1894 nor the de Forest Commission of 1900 found any change necessary in 
this respect. As to what a tenement house is, therefore, there has been no doubt 
in all this five and forty years, in the minds of law makers, municipal sanitary 
authorities, architects, builders, tenement owners, or tenants. Houses in which 
three or more families live independently of each other and do their own cooking 
are tenements under this time-honored legal definition. Whether the rent is 
$10 a month or $3,000 a year has been immaterial. Whether apartments are 
“arranged in suites,’ and the libraries “furnished in mahogany” has heretofore 
made no difference. “‘I’abric” on the walls of the dining room and “fine wall. 
paper’ on the walls of the sleeping rooms there may have been, but if the 
house was to be used for congregate living it has been sternly and impartially 
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required that it be built with the safeguards and under the conditions prescribed 
for houses intended for congregate living. It is true that some builders, finding 
certain of these restrictions irksome, have now and then proposed to establish 
a legal distinction between tenement houses and apartment houses; but they 
have never succeeded in convincing a legislative committee or a tenement house 
reformer that the distinction is either practicable or desirable. 

How, then, has the owner of one of these “high-grade” apartment houses 
now succeeded in convincing the Court of Appeals that there is such a distinction? 
It so happens that the municipal assembly of New York city in 1899, acting 
under the authority of the city charter, adopted a building code. This local 
assembly had of course no authority to change a definition embodied in a state 
law. It could perhaps supplement or add to the provisions of the existing tene- 
ment house law but it had not the slightest authority to repeal or detract from such 
provisions. In this building code there appeared a definition of an apartment house 
similar to the established definition of a tenement house, except that the apartment 
house as there defined must have a kitchen, a set bath-tub, and a water-closet. 

When the tenement house law was enacted in 1901, it expressly repealed 
all statutes of the state and ordinances of the city inconsistent with its pro- 
visions. The report of the tenement house commission on which this act was based 
painstakingly discussed the reasons for not making a distinction between tenement 
houses and apartment houses and the legislature was fully aware what it was 
doing. In the eleven years since this act was passed not a house has been built, 
not a plan has been filed, for an “apartment house.” Every year hundreds of 
tenement houses have been built in which there are set bath-tubs and virtually 
every tenement house built in the decade has had its kitchen and its separate 
water closet. A few days after the tenement house law was enacted in 1gor1 the 
legislature in revising the municipal charter re-enacted and continued in force 
the “existing” building code. If this building code at that time exempted from 
the operation of the tenement house law any building which would otherwise 
have come under it, such exemption could not have been valid unless we are to 
assume that a local municipal assembly has the right to amend or repeal a state 
jaw. No one claimed that it did make any such exemption. For thirty-four 
years, at the time when these two laws were passed in 1901, tenement houses had 
been built and inspected under state law. After full and vigorous discussion, 
after an official investigation by a state commission, the existing definition was re- 
enacted, new and more stringent provisions were introduced into the law, and by 
a section of the new.city charter a separate department was created in New York 
city to enforce these old and new provisions. What shall be said of a decision, 
which, at this late day, takes the extraordinary position that the definition in a 
local ordinance, which never has had any vitality or significance, which was ex- 
pressly repealed in case it had any such meaning as is now assigned to it, super- 
sedes and destroys the obvious and clearly expressed intention of the legislature? 
That intention certainly was to control through the tenement house act and the 
tenement house chapter of the charter the erection and sanitary condition of all 
congregate dwellings in which three or more families live independently. 
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The tenement house law expressly provides that the cities to which it applies 
may enact supplementary local codes imposing further restrictions and safe- 
guards; and of course local authorities may classify tenement houses as they 
like for such purposes. They may call some of them apartment houses, some 
apartment hotels, and some palaces, if this seems to them advantageous. All such 
houses would remain tenement houses if they fall within the definition of the 
state tenement house law, and would remain subject to all of its provisions. So 
it was before the Court of Appeals spoke. So it is again since the legislature has 
acted, unless the governor should veto the Wagner bill remedying the court’s 
“technical defect.” The chaos created by the court’s fiat has lasted only long 
enough to reveal its disastrous possibilities. 5 

There are no safeguards required by the law in the construction of tenements 
which are not entirely reasonable and appropriate for middle-grade and high- 
grade apartments as well as for tenements without bath-tubs. If the presence 
of a bath-tub and especially of a “tiled” bath-room like those in the apartment 

house in question suggest that frequent sanitary inspection is less necessary 
than in a tenement without bath-tubs, the tenement house department may dis- 
criminate and it does so habitually. There has been no complaint from dwellers 
in high-class apartment houses that they are molested by unnecessary tenement 
house supervision. Even they are entitled to fire-escapes and such protection 
as the tenement house law gives. Any such distinction as the Court of Appeals 
seeks to establish is undemocratic, arbitrary, and useless. All that one 
can say as to the merits of the decision is that it puts a severe strain upon the 
strongest desire to retain respect for the courts. The question as to whether 
the house was under the jurisdiction of the tenement house department was not 
strictly speaking involved in the case before the court, the only question being 
whether there had been a violation of the law in its construction. The court 
seemed desirous of leaving no doubt of its willingness to destroy the law and 
the department at one blow and therefore dealt broadly with the question as to 
what houses are subject to the jurisdiction of the tenement house department, 
just as the same court a dozen years before when considering the case of a 
charitable society which receives public funds took occasion to remove from the 
jurisdiction of the state board of charities all societies which do not receive 
public funds. 

Under the present decision, a tenement house is not a tenement house if it 
has a bath-tub—unless it happens to be in Buffalo. There, as the city council 
has not seen fit to try its hand at a local set of definitions, the introduction of a 
bath-tub does not deprive tenants of the beneficent safeguards of the tenement 
house law. We are quite serious in insisting that this is the only discernible 
distinction. All tenements of which we have knowledge have a kitchen, and 
all new tenements have water closets. The law does not absolutely require this 
in a house made up of one or two-room apartments, but we are informed that 
there are no houses which have taken advantage of this exemption. Our only 
remaining criterion therefore is the bath-tub—not even the Court of Appeals 
having attempted to read the “suite arrangements,” the “mahogany furnished 
libraries,” and the “finely papered walls” of bed rooms into the law. As the law 
requires the separate toilet within the apartment, and as the additional ex- 
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pense of providing a bath-tub where plumbing and space for a toilet are required 
is not very great, the natural and very desirable result is that 85 per cent 
of all new-law tenements actually do have a set bath-tub as well. Instead of 
taking out of the tenement house law therefore only a few so-called high-class 
apartment houses the walls of whose entrance halls are “covered with imported 
Vienna marble,” and which can boast a “pretentious architectural finish,” the 
court, so far as its power and intent extend, virtually destroys the entire law in its 
application to New York city and indirectly invites the local authorities in 
Buffalo to create special classes of “high-grade” tenements by local ordinance 
and thus accomplish similar results there. They may stick to the simple bath- 
tub test and so exempt a large part of their tenements, or go in for the refinements 
of pretentious architectural finish and imported marble and thus limit their 
-exemptions according to the taste of the aldermen who are called upon to draw 
-the distinctions. 

» Fortunately the court does not have the last word. The. legislature is in 
session and its opinion of the reasoning of the Court of Appeals may be 
inferred from the fact that it took less than twenty-four hours for the Senate and 
Assembly, by a non-partisan vote, to re-enact the definition which the court 
had thrown out of the window, and to do this in a way which apparently leaves no 
room for doubt as to its meaning. There is nothing “indirect, implied, or obscure” 
about the new law and it will not again be necessary for this meaning to be 
“spelled out of some general statute.” But this also was the case in the issue 
submitted to the court. The indirect, implied, and obscure spelling out in which 
Justice Hiscock indulged when he exalted the obscure definition in the building 
code ordinance above a more recent and explicit state law resembles nothing so 
much as the tortuous reasoning by which, in the other case to which we have re- 
ferred, another justice on behalf of the same court held that a charitable society 
was not a charitable society, that the state board of charities could inspect only 
charitable societies which receive public funds—though the constitution and the 
statute said the contrary—and that anyway it could not inspect the particular 
society in question, although it did receive public funds, because it did not receive 
public funds for its main work but only for incidental purposes, this distinction 
having been invented for the convenience of this particular decision. 

Let no one interpret these specific criticisms of a particular court’ and’ of 
particular decisions, all of which fall directly within the special field of interest 
of this journal, as an attack upon courts, or as justifying popular hostility to 
judges. 

We believed, when we took exception to the position of the Court of 
Appeals in regard to workingmen’s compensation for accidents, that that opinion 
would not be followed in other states. Thus far events have justified that belief. 
The present decision deals with a subject which is not likely to arise elsewhere, 
but if reference is ever made to it, we venture to predict that it will be with an 
apology to the court, or with some such “inability to yield consent to the views 
therein taken” as was exhibited by the first state Supreme Court which had 
occasion to mention the compensation decision. We doubt whether the Bar 
Association enjoys the process of helping to amend the constitution by abridging 
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the clause guaranteeing “due process of law,” as the court in effect declares 
that it must be amended in order to establish any kind of compensation system. 
We are even so rash as to doubt whether the court would have rendered so 
sweeping an adverse decision if it could have foreseen just what a reception the 
Opinion was to have. In full confidence, therefore, that this tenement house 
decision is not representative; that it would not have been made in the highest 
courts of other states; that even in this state, as time passes, and a new genera- - 
tion of lawyers trained in modern law schools which attach some importance to 
an understanding of social and economic questions comes on the bench, we shall 
be less and less likely to have to suffer from such mistakes; and that frank, tem- 
perate discussion will be of service in diminishing the mistakes of the present 
generation, we have made our protest for whatever it is worth. 

The radical way out of the deplorable situation created by such rare and 
unaccountable decisions as these lies in the education of the judges. 

This is by no means so hopeless an undertaking as might be imagined. It 
is a more friendly and co-operative procedure than the recall. No court can 
possibly regard a willingness to educate as disrespeetful or subversive of the 
principles of law and order. There must be no popular hostility to courts as 
such. We must abide by their decisions and we must uphold their authority in 
all appropriate ways. But if, when a particular subject is before the courts, it 
becomes evident that the judges do not understand it, that their innocence is 
being imposed upon, that their natural desire to do justice between individuals 
and to promote the rational and orderly solution of some pressing question is 
frustrated by a lack of familiarity with the economic issues or the elementary 
principles of government involved, then friendly intervention becomes absolutely 
necessary. Those who love the courts must be the first to administer wholesome 
discipline that their affection may continue to be justified. If the punishment 
smarts we assure the victims as fond parents and devoted pedagogues have always 
assured their victims that it hurts us also. We would say that it hurts us worse 
than it does them but we do not wish to exaggerate. So we only say that every 
word is inspired by affection and by hopeful faith in the ultimate response. We do 
not despair because in a given instance property is protected at the expense of 
health, decency, and human life. We do not assume that this is the real desire 
of the judges as men, or the natural result of our judicial system. In some 
instances the electorate may have been at fault through having chosen to the 
bench men who are incapable of learning; but a term of fourteen years gives 
liberal time for the educational process, except in a very hopeless case. 

We hold it to be essential, as a condition of retaining popular respect for 
courts in general, that such decisions as this one destroying the tenement house 
law, the decision of a year ago destroying the workingmen’s compensation act, 
and that of twelve years ago, which is still in force and effect, destroying 
the constitutional and statutory power of the state Board of Charities to inspect 
private charitable institutions, should be held up to the reprobation and scorn 
which they deserve. They could not have been made by judges who understood | 
the questions involved, assuming of course, as we are bound to assume, an honest 
intention to safeguard the public interest and to uphold the law and the constitu- 
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We who have listened to Professor Goodnow’s lectures on social reform 
and the constitution and whose imaginations have been stirred by the great scope 
our written constitutions allow for social advance, by the guarantees which they 

contain for substantial social justice, cannot well be silent when justice is subverted 
and when social advance is stupidly and unnecessarily blocked. When a reaction- 
ary and misinformed court interprets the constitutional guarantee of due process 
of law, which no one should desire to see abridged by amendment to the constitu- 
tion, as inconsistent with any system of compensation for industrial injuries, except 
on a basis of personal fault and negligence on the part of the employer, we appeal, 
as the court contemptuously bids us, to the people. We choose, however, our 
ewn form of appeal. The fundamental remedy lies not in amendment, though 
that may be necessary; but in a public understanding and appreciation of the 
calamity involved in the decision, in a process of education through which it 
will eventually be brought home to the judges and their successors that such 
blundering with human lives, and with the just claims of widows and orphans, is 
not good law any more than it is good economics, philosophy, and morals. When 
the court twists and turns in its reasoning, as it did in the decision of 1900 to 
which we have referred, tntil Josephine Shaw Lowell was led to declare that “it 
is no light matter that the confidence of the public in the intelligence of the 
majority of the judges of its highest court should be put to such a. test,” 
we appeal again to the people, not for a reversal by “spelling out’? some amendment 
to constitution or statute, but to bring to bear upon the bench and the bar that 
educational process which is our only genuine safeguard against such calamities. 

When, finally, in the tenement house decision we have a deliberate policy of 
the state, enacted and re-enacted into law by the legislature, approved by success- 
ive municipal administrations and by overwhelming public opinion, lightly upset by 
a thunderbolt from a clear sky, by disinterring a clause from a local ordinance 
which never had any significance and which had been repealed by the legislature, 
we take a solemn appeal, of which the new legislative act is but an incident, an 
appeal in the wide forum of public Opinion, an appeal to the people. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE CRISIS OF 
THE TENEMENTS ° 


The New York tenement house law, 
which has withstood the assaults of the 
speculative builders before every legis- 
lature since its passage in I901, was all 
but wrecked the past month by a decis- 
ion of the New York Court of Appeals 
on February 13.1. The crisis called for 
one of the quickest campaigns in the 
history of social reform in this country. 
Led by the Tenement House Committee 
of the New York Charity Organization 
Society, a bill was carried through both 
houses of the legislature by February 
22, nine days from the date of the de- 
cision, making good the technical defect 
which the court held existed in the 
statutes, and bringing back within the 
scope of the law and the enforcement of 
the municipal tenement house depart- 
ment all buildings of the class which 
have been understood as tenements since 
1867. 

The bill was introduced by Senator 
Wagner, Democratic leader, and an emer- 
gency message sent in by Governor 
Dix. In the brief interval while going 
through the legislative mill, an eleventh- 
hour effort to block the bill and get the 
governor to veto it was made by certain 
tenement interests. The bill reached the 
governor February 26, and as this issue 
of THE SurRvEY goes to press thousands 
of telegrams from all parts of the state 
are pouring into the executive mansion. 

[Postscript: Signed by Governor 
March 5.] 

The history of the law is treated editori- 
ally by Mr. Devine in Social Forces. 
The suit was brought by Otto Grimmer, 
owner of a building located on East 31st 
street, who for years has endeavored to 
get around the provisions of the law, 
and whose building was ordered vacated 
by the department because of failure to 
comply with its terms. Grimmer’s attor- 
neys found what they thought was a 
technical flaw in the jurisdiction of the 
department and the court, sustaining 
18ee pages 1891 and 1916, 
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their contention, restrained the tenement 
house department on the ground that the 
building was not a tenement but an 
apartment house, as defined by the mu- 
nicipal building code of 1899. The court 
held that an apartment house was not 
a tenement house and defined an apart- 
ment house as one in which each family 
had a separate kitchen, separate toilet, 
and separate set bath-tub. Though the 
decision was limited to the particular 
case before it, the principle announced 
if applied generally would affect 85 per 
cent of the new-law tenement houses 
sheltering 1,500,000 people. Its sweep- 
ing character was recognized by Tene- 
ment House Commissioner John J. Mur- 
phy, by two former tenement house com- 
missioners, Robert W. de Forest and 
Edmond J. Butler, and the fight to re- 
store the jurisdiction of the department 
was headed by Lawrence Veiller, first 
deputy commissioner from 1902 to 1904. 
Its sweeping character was also recog- 
nized by the guerrilla housing interests, 
represented by the United Real Estate 
Owners’ Association, who, too slow to 
block the measure in Senate and House, 
carried their fight to the governor. Said 
Mr. Veiller: 


The men who are now attacking the law 
and seeking tu take advantage of the Court 
of Appeals decision are the same group of 
men who for the past ten years have sought 
in every way to defeat the law and to handi- 
cap and embarrass the department. It was 
these men who contested the provision of the 
law requiring them to provide proper toilet 
conveniences for their tenants and who sought 
to perpetuate the old, vile privy vaults which 
had been such a source of danger and disease 
to the community for so many years. It was 
these same landlords who carried to the 
United States Supreme Court a case testing 
the constitutionality of this beneficent pro- 
vision of the statute and who were beaten in 
every court. 

It is these same landlords who year after 
year have appeared before the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment opposing proper ap- 
propriations for the Tenement House De- 
partment. It is these same landlords who 
last year caused a bill to be introduced in the 
legislature, and who again this year have 
caused a similar bill to be introduced, which 
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would legalize thousands of dark rooms in 
the old houses. 

The mere fact that these men do not own 
apartment houses but own the cheapest-grade 
tenement houses indicates this situation with- 
out the necessity of further argument. 


To accomplish much the same purpose 
as that aimed at by the Wagner bill and 
re-establish the status quo, Alderman 
Ralph Folks last week introduced an 
ordinance amending the building code. 
As illustration of the tactics employed by 
the opposition, a man present at the hear- 
ings said that he represented the Allied 
Real Estate Interests—the conservative 
real estate organization of New York, 
representing 3000 builders and owners— 
and that they were against the ordi- 
nance. A little later Allan Robinson, 
president of the Allied Real Estate In- 
terests, reached the hearing, and de- 
clared that at a meeting of their direc- 
tors, attended by eighteen members, all 
but one voted to endorse the legislation 
to restore the jurisdiction of the tene- 
ment house law and department. The 
tenement-house standards might cost 
them more money, he indicated, but 
they were not only landlords; they were 
citizens. 


THE HUGHES- 
BORAH BILL 


The Hughes-Borah bill, providing for 
the creation of a federal commission of 
nine members to make inquiry into in- 
dustrial relations, is before Congress. 
Representative Wm. Hughes of New 
Jersey introduced the bill in the House 
(H. R. 21094) where it was referred to 
the Committee on Rules of which Con- 
gressman Robert L. Henry of Texas is 
chairman. Mr. Henry has expressed him- 
self as favorable to such an investigation. 
Hughes and Henry are considered two 
of the most influential Democrats in the 
House. The plan also has the active 
support of Congressman William B. Wil- 
son of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
House Labor Committee, who, like Con- 
gressman Hughes, carries a union card. 

In the upper house, Senator William 
E. Borah of Idaho, the Republican Pro- 
gressive who successfully championed 
the Children’s Bureau Bill, is the intro- 
ducer of an identical measure (S. 5546) 
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and chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, to which it has been 
referred. The membership of this com- 
mittee has been canvassed and the ma- 
jority are for the inquiry. ; 

The executive council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor last week en- 
dorsed the bill, and President Gompers 
is undertaking a campaign to secure the 
support of labor organizations through- 
out the country. 

On the other hand the Committee on 
Industrial Relations organized to secure 
the commission is in receipt of letters 
from progressive mine owners, railroad 
managers, and manufacturers in differ- 
ent parts of the country who are actively 
supporting the plan. Readers of THE 
SURVEY are asked by the committee to 
write their Congressmen and Senators at 
once. While the initial response to the 
proposal has been favorable, the bills 
must run the gauntlet of the tension and 
distractions of a campaign year, and their 
passage hinges on how widespread and 
outspoken the public demand for such 
legislation is. The text of the bills fol- 
lows: 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE SENATE AND THE 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: 


That a commission is hereby created to be 
called the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions. Said commission shall be composed of 
nine persons, to be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the United States, not less than two 
of whom shall be employers of labor, not less 
than two of whom shall be representatives of 
organized labor. The Department of Com- 
merce and Labor is authorized to co-operate 
with said commission in any manner and to 
whatever extent the secretary of Commerce 
and Labor may approve. 

The members of this commission shall: be 
paid actual traveling and other necessary ex- 
penses, and, in addition, a compensation of 
ten dollars per diem, while actually engaged 
on the work of the commission and while 
going to, or returning from, such work, The 
commission is authorized as a whole or by 
sub-committees of the commission, duly ap- 
pointed, to hold sittings and public hearings 
anywhere in the United States, to send for 
persons and papers, to administer oaths, to 
summon and compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses and to compel testimony, and to em- 
ploy such secretaries, experts, stenographers, 
and other assistants as shall be necessary to 
carry out the purposes for which such com- 
mission is created, and to authorize its mem- 
bers or its employes to travel in or outside 
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the United States on the business of the com- 
mission. 

Said commission may report to the Cong- 
ress its findings and recommendations from 
time to time, and shall make a final report 
not later than three years after the date of 
the approval of this act, at which time the 
term of this commission shall expire, unless 
it shall previously have made final report; 
and, in the latter case, the term of the com- 
mission shall expire with the making of its 
final report; and the commission shall make 
at least one report to the Congress within 
the first year of its appointment and a second 
report within the second year of its appoint- 
ment. 

The commission shall inquire into the gen- 
eral condition of labor, especially in the prin- 
cipal industries of the United States, and 
especially in those which are carried on in 
corporate forms; into existing relations be- 
tween employers and employes; into the 
effect of industrial conditions on public wel- 
fare and into the rights and powers of the 
community to deal therewith; into the growth 
of associations of employers and of wage- 
earners and the effect of such associations 
upon the relations between employers and em- 
ployes; into the extent and results of methods 
of collective bargaining; into any methods 
which have been tried in any state or in 
foreign countries for maintaining mutually 
satisfactory relations between employes and 
employers; into methods for avoiding or ad- 
justing labor disputes, through peaceful and 
conciliatory mediation and negotiations; into 
the scope and methods and resources of ex- 
isting bureaus of labor and into possible ways 
of increasing their usefulness. The commis- 
sion shall seek to discover and to point out 
the underlying causes of dissatisfaction in 
the industrial situation. 


A SPECIAL SESSION ON 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Gov. Chase S. Osborn of Michigan 
issued a special message last week call- 
ing an extraordinary session of the state 
legislature to consider two subjects—a 
Presidential Preferential Primary Law, 
and an Employers’ Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. A commis- 
sion created by the legislature to study 
the question of workmen’s compensation 
has issued its report and drawn up a 
bill. Governor Osborn declares in his 
message that this commission, which 1s 
composed of Hal H. Smith, chairman, 
Charles R. Sligh, Michael P. McCuen, 
William P. Belden, and Ora E. Reaves, 
with Richard L. Drake as secretary, 
“has done a painstaking and patriotic 
work which should have general appro- 
val.” He continues: 
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The state of Michigan is indebted to it. 
The federal government and many states 
have given attention to the important ques- 
tions involved. A bill has been prepared by 
your commission which I respectfully call to 
your attention and for which I request your 
favorable consideration. The arguments for 
the law proposed are irrefutable. I directed 
your attention to this subject in my inaugural 
message. Your early action will hasten the 
day which shall start a more just and wise 
and happy distribution of the hazard of in- 
dustrial employment. In this question alone 
I could find easy justification for convening 
this legislature in extraordinary session. If 
you enact the bill recommended by your com- 
mission the law will go into effect a year 
earlier than otherwise; and the saving to the 
state in reduced court expenses, and to both 
employers and workmen by having just sums 
for damages applied in accordance with the 
right, and in obviating the bitter frictions and 
enmities of suits at law, will be many times 
the amount of the cost of a special session of 
the legislature. 


A MARYLAND DEMAND 
FOR A CLEANING UP 


“The Cut,” as the Maryland House of 
Correction at Jessups is called, has come 
into prominence lately as one of the 
worst pest-holes in our penal system. The 
proximity of this institution to Wash- 
ington has stirred the Woman’s Wel- 
fare Department of the National Civic 
Federation to interest itself in the matter. 
At a recent meeting of the department, 
at which Attorney General Wickersham 
presided, definite knowledge of the actual 
conditions came to light through ques- 
tions following an address. of Dr. E. 
Stage Whitin, secretary of the National - 
Committee on Prison Labor, who spoke. 
on the general conditions throughout the 
country. It developed that a report made 
by the national committee in November 
at the request of the Maryland authori- 
ties, though released by the governor, 
had never been given much publicity be- 
cause of the desire of Maryland people to 
do their best to remedy conditions. Gov- 
ernor Goldsborough has personally seen 
to the correction of the more flagrant 
abuses, while the Department of Health, 
the local grand jury, and members of 
the legislature have demanded construct- 
ive reform. The Maryland Prisoners’ 
Aid Society has introduced a bill calling 
for a commission to reform the condi- 
tions, while the Federation of Labor has 
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introduced a bill to reform the industrial 
system of the institution. 

Stripes, marching in lock-step, whip- 
ping naked bodies with a cat-o’-nine- 
tails, disease-breeding filth, contract la- 
bor, partisan politics, and medical neg- 
lect are some of the things which the 
national committee reports at this state- 
supervised institution. General’ health 
conditions at the time of the report may 
be guessed from the following passage: 


The corridors facing the cell-block are oc- 
cupied by tables on which the convicts eat 
their meals. The cell-block showed the need 
of soap, water, and paint; the plumbing was 
rusty and in many cases leaking; the beds 
were dirty—the bed-clothes soiled and the 
blankets coarse and filthy. A prison official 
warned the investigators not to touch the 
iron railings on the stairs for fear of getting 
“the itch”; while the convicts reported the 
need of using fire to get rid of the bugs. 
The food served the convicts in the corridors 
filled the cell-house with the odor of food, 
which is offensive in most prisons even where 
there is a modern dining-room and the finest 
kitchens. In the kitchen proper 
the investigators noticed a big cauldron piled 
high with swill, while the meat and bread cut 
and distributed on tin pans were arranged on 
the floor, and several convicts with mops and 
dirty water were attempting to mop the re- 
maining part of the floor. These pans when 
piled one upon another to be taken in to the 
convicts naturally were cleaned by the scrap- 
ing of the bottom of one pan on the food in 
the pan below. 


IYRESOR 
INMATES 


The report cites cases of twelve and 
thirteen-year-old boys committed to the 
House of Correction by the county mag- 
istrates, and declares that this should 
stop. In the broom-shop were a number 
of boys of nineteen who “had started 
out to see the world and got caught on 
a freight.” 

Here is the report’s description of pris- 
oners found in the overall shop, whose 
bright and airy rooms easily accommo- 
dated the thirty-two convicts working 
there: 

More than half are colored women in the 
last stages of degradation. The others are 
white women, with the exception of a boy of 
twelve who because of his criminal nature 


was sentenced to the institution and because 
of his tender years and gentle ways is classed 
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with the females. One girl of eighteen of 
delicate, refined nature also makes a contrast 
to the hardened characters. Her crime was 
the result of bad surroundings—a_ step- 
mother and a long series of years of being 
placed out from an orphan asylum to work 
for some farmers who abused her. It is 
doubtful whether her father will take her 
home and she is absolutely without hope. 
The women are at work on men’s overalls 
for Flint of Baltimore; their task is twenty- 
six pair and they work eight hours. Over- 
time is paid them and one woman earned 
$3.05 one month, according to the books. The 
thirty-two women earned $10.59 a month, 
Young Houston, the boy, earned two cents a 
month in this line of industry—that is, sewing 
strips on the back of overalls. The warden’s 
daughter stated that he earned more than 
two cents carrying notes from the women to 
the male convicts, but that he has now 
promised to be good if she will give him the 
cigarettes which he could buy with the 
amount of money he had been earning; this 
agreement between the warden’s_ school- 
teacher daughter and the convict of twelve is 
working well and he has at last consented 
to study at night with his new friend. The 
foreman of the shop is chaperoned by the 
old guard and young Houston, but the matron 
never intrudes into the upper loft to chap- 
erone the women. The foreman is a good 
fellow and doing his best under difficulties. 
He is doing what he can to help young Hous- 
ton and the eighteen-year-old girl and be 
gentle with two Negro women who are en- 
tirely out of their minds. 


In Maryland the convicts in both state 
and city penal institutions are worked 
on contract, and this phase of the situ- 
ation will be reviewed later in Tue 
Survey. Of conditions in the shops at 
that time the report says: 


The shop [of the Cumberland Shirt Com- 
pany] was supplied with a few spittoons and 
many cans for expectoration—the doctor ad- 
mitted that there were many cases of tuber- 
culosis and many of the convicts looked it. 
The expectoration was not confined to the 
cans, and one sick convict was seen to ex- 
pectorate over the packing-cases and the 
shirts. The man looked so sick and hollow- 
chested that inquiry was necessary, and it 
was found that he had been sick for five 
days but had not beén able to see the doctor 
because of the doctor’s need of giving his 
extra time to the fifteen typhoid cases in the 
hospital. With the hospital full it was prob- 
ably too much to ask the doctor to examine 
cases which he had no means of taking care 
of. The shop was so dirty that if it had 
been a sweat shop on the East Side of New 
York city the laws of New York state would 
have permitted its being closed until it had 
been properly cleaned and fumigated. 
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A CHARTER OF DEM- 
Pr OChAGY 


JAMES BRONSON REYNOLDS! 


Theodore Roosevelt’s address? before 
the Ohio Constitutional Convention 
might with almost equal propriety have 
been called a Charter of Social Democ- 
racy. It sets forth in broad terms suit- 
able for presentation to a constitutional 
convention the fundamental propositions 
ii which state governments must do their 
share in furthering the solution of social 
problems. Detailed remedies naturally 
and properly are excluded, since such 
belong to state legislation. Naturally 


also, Mr. Roose- 
Veli Letrains 
from discussing 
national __ prob- 
lems of importance, because state consti- 
tutions are not concerned with national 
affairs. A recognition, therefore, that a 
state constitutional conventional has 
nothing to do directly with either state 
legislation or national affairs is impor- 
tant for the understanding of the propri- 
ety of his exclusion of certain topics and 
his inclusion of others. 


IMr. Reynolds, now assistant district attorney 
fn New York, was fora number of years head 
worker at University Settlement. Later he repre- 
sented Lresident Rooseveit on a number of jim- 
portant special commissions—among them an in- 
quiry into housing conditions in the national 
capital which resulted in the creation of the 
resident’s Ifome Commission, and, with Labor 
ommissioner Neill, the special investigation of 
the Chicago stock-yards following the exposures 
of The Jungle. 

24 Charter of Democracy. Address before the 
Ohio Constitutional Convention, by ‘Theodore Roose- 
velt, 
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Under these necessary limitations Mr. 
Roosevelt addresses himself in broad and 
constructive terms to fundamental propo- 
sitions on the basis of which the great 
social reforms of America in the twen- 
tieth century must be worked out. 

Recognizing that the keynote of mod- 
ern philanthropy is help to self-help, we 
find that Mr. Roosevelt reiterates our 
proposition in civic terms: 

We Progressives believe that the people have 
the right, the power, and the duty to protect 
themselves and their own welfare; that human 


rights are supreme over all other rights; that 
wealth should be the servant, not the master, 


“WILL HE GIVE 
HER A LIFT?’ 


—Donahey in Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


We test the worth 


of the people: ¢.0 cates +3 
of all men and all measures by asking how 
they contribute to the welfare of the men, 
women, and children of whom this nation is 


composed. . We stand for the rights 
of property, but we stand even more for the 
rights of man. 

Modern philanthropy says we must 
provide better industrial training to se- 
cure the economic independence of a 
large proportion of our population. Mr. 
Roosevelt says: 

We have no higher duty than to promote 
the efficiency of the individual. There is no 
surer road to the efficiency of the nation, 

He connects this principle with the 
fundamental issue of constitutionalism: 


I am emphatically a believer in constitu- 
tionalism, and because of this fact I no less 
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emphatically protest against any theory that 
would make of the constitution a means of 
thwarting instead of securing the absolute 
right of the people to rule themselves and to 
provide for their own social and industrial 
well-being. 


He fully recognizes the difficulty of se- 
curing a better and more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth, but regards it as 
essential to the establishment of real de- 
mocracy: 

We are engaged in one of the great battles 
of the age-long contest waged against privi- 
lege on behalf of the common welfare. 

He holds with Lincoln and Lowell that 
man, rather than institutions or forms of 
government, is the primary object of in- 
terest and concern. Quoting Lincoln’s 
words, 

This country belongs to the people who in- 
habit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of 
the existing government, they can exercise 
their constitutional right of amending it. 

Mr. Roosevelt adds: 

This country, as Lincoln said, belongs to 
the people. So do the national resources 
which make it rich. It will help the people 
little to conserve our national wealth unless 
the benefits which it can yield are secured 
to the people. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s long experience in the 
actual fight for good government has 
taught him the fallacy of trying to heal 
the ills of bad government, due to the 
selfish indifference of our citizens, by 
checks and devices which usually operate 
more effectually to prevent a good ad- 
ministration from doing its work than 
tu restrain a corrupt government from 
accomplishing its purposes. We in New 
York who have seen reform waves fol- 
low a period of Tammany misrule have 
learned that one of the greatest obstacles 
to achievement in the way of our reform 
government is often the legislation en- 
acted by the state legislature to prevent 
Tammany from achieving its ends. Mr. 
Roosevelt wisely discourages such remed- 
ies and exposes their fundamental de- 
FeCts 


It is impossible to invent constitutional de- 
vices which will prevent the popular will from 
being effective for wrong, without also pre- 
venting it from being effective for right. 
The only safe course to follow in this great 
American democracy is to provide for mak- 
ing the popular judgment really effective. . 
It is a false constitutionalism, a false states- 
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manship, to endeavor by the. exercise of. 
a perverted ingenuity to seem to give the 
people full power and at the same time to 
trick them out of it. Yet: this is precisely 
what is done in every case where the state 
permits its representatives, whether on the 
bench or in the legislature or in executive 
office, to declare that it has not the power 
to right grave social wrongs, or that any of 
the officers created by the people, and right- 
fully the servants of the people, can set them- 
selves up to be the masters of the people. 
Constitution-makers should make it clear be- 
yond shadow of doubt that the people in their 
legislative capacity have the power to enact 
into law any measure they deem necessary 
for the betterment of social and industrial 
conditions. 


As best expressing his own views of 
the relations between capital and labor 
he quotes those words of Lincoln of 
imperishable truth: 

Labor is prior to and independent of capital. 
Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves 
much the higher consideration. Capital has 
its rights, which are as worthy of protection 
as any other rights. Nor should this lead 
to a war upon property. Property is the fruit 
of labor. Property is desirable, is a positive 
good in the world. Let not him who is house- 
less pull down the house of another, but let 
him work diligently and build one for him- 
self, thus by example assuring that his own 
shall be safe from violence when built. 


Nowhere does Mr. Roosevelt strike 
a more inspiring chord, nor one more 
essential to the execution of the program 
of social betterment, than in his defini- 
tion of the supreme ends of government 
as social prosperity and the common 
weal. Were his views generally adopted 
in law, as, I think, they are widely ac- 
cepted in belief, we should have less diffi- 
culty in securing on their merits meas- 
ures of direct social reform. Too often 
we ask for social legislation and get a 
political disquisition. Mr. Roosevelt 
urges emphatically that 


The ends of good government in our de- 
mocracy are to secure by genuine popular 
rule a high average of moral and material 
well-being among our citizens. It has been 
well said that in the past we have paid atten- 
tion only to the accumulation of prosperity, 
and that from henceforth we must pay equal 
attention to the proper distribution of pros- 
perity. This is true. The only prosperity 
worth having is that which affects the mass 
of the people. 


But Mr. Roosevelt is no less insistent 
tliat honest captains of industry shall be 
given a fair chance: ; 
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I hold that he is the real Progressive, that 
he is the genuine champion of the people, who 
endeavors to shape the policy alike of the 
nation and of the several states so as to 
encourage legitimate and honest business at 
the same time that he wars against all crooked- 
ness and injustice and unfairness and tyranny 
in the business world. 


Mr. Roosevelt shows his understand- 
ing of economic principles and present 
economic tendencies when he says: 


Flintlock legislation, of the kind that seeks 
to prohibit all combinations, good or bad, is 
‘bound to fail, and the effort, in so far as it 
accomplishes anything at all, merely means 
that some of the worst combinations are not 
checked, and that honest business is checked. 
What is needed is, first, the recognition that 
modern business conditions have come to stay, 
in so far at least as these conditions mean 
that business must be done in larger units, 
and then the cool-headed and resolute de- 
termination to introduce an effective method 
of regulating big corporations so as to help 
legitimate business as an incident to thor- 
oughly and completely safeguarding the in- 
terests of the people as a whole. 


In summing up his views as to the 
ends of government, Mr. Roosevelt em- 
phasizes that great truth brought home 
to everyone who has lived in close touch 
with the struggle of life where the iron 
heel of poverty grinds the hardest: 

In a word, then, our fundamental struggle 


must be to secure genuine equality of oppor- 
tunity. 


No sounder doctrine ever fell from the ~ 


lips of man nor could a truth of greater 
importance be impressed upon a consti- 
tutional convention. It is because some 
of us saw Mr. Roosevelt, while presi- 
dent, daily teaching and upholding this 
truth that we regard him as the great 
exponent of modern social progress. 
His reference to the recall of judicial 
decisions merits a passing comment, par- 
ticularly because some newspapers have 
stupidly or falsely misstated his views. 
One leading New York daily put in head- 
lines: “Roosevelt favors the recall of 
judges.” He does not. He clearly indi- 
cates his. personal preference for “the 
system of sober old Massachusetts, the 
removal of judges by simple majority 
vote of the two houses of the legislature. 
One addition only he makes. When a 
law has been duly passed by both houses 
of the legislature, signed by the governor, 
and subsequently declared by the Su- 
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preme Court of a state to be unconsti- 
tutional, there should be opportunity for 
a popular vote to determine whether the 
judgment of the legislature and of the 
governor or that of the court shall be 
deemed sound, and, as in all things, the 
people shall decide. It must seem comic 
to many English conservatives, staidly 
content with their government, whose 
legislative bodies are supreme and whose 
acts are without power of review by 
any court, to read that a proposed system 
more ‘conservative than theirs is “viewed 
with alarm” in progressive America. It 
may properly seem as absurd to them as 
their fear of local self-government seems 
absurd to us. But to intelligent stu- 
dents of government the proposition to 
allow the people to sustain an act of the 
executive and legislative branches if they 
see fit can only appear as one im- 
portant but slight step in the direction 
of “government by the people and for 
the people.” 

Formerly, when rulers and governors 
were to be feared, our constitutions were 
invincible bulwarks against abuse of 
power. But in these days we need to 
take care that these constitutions, once 
an aid to liberty and a protection to 
popular rights, be not allowed to become 
an obstacle to progress. As Mr. Roose- — 
velt says: 

All constitutions, those of the states, no 
less than that of the nation, are designed, 
and must be interpreted and administered, so 
as to fit human rights. 

To all social reformers Mr. Roose- © 
velt’s recognition that all men have the 
right to social well-being and that the 
rights of men are always superior to 
the rights of property is a deeply sig- 
nificant statement from a_ statesman 
whose words carry far and whose teach- 
ing has been emphasized by his practice 
when in the gubernatorial and _ presi- 
dential chairs. His address is indeed a 
new charter of social democracy. It 
shows a statesman of wide experience, 
of careful study, and of reflection upon 
the principles of democracy and upon 
the writings of its greatest teachers, It 


also. reveals a constructive statesman, 
who,-with clear vision and confident 
hope, looks to the duties and oppor- 
tunities of citizenship in the twentieth 
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century. Has any pronouncement by 
any national leader in the last forty 
years been more encouraging and more 
inspiring to those who expect great 
things of the twentieth century? 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH > 


IN LAWRENCE 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


With a desire to get a first-hand im- 
pression of industrial living conditions at 
a disturbed center, I visited Lawrence 
with a friend a few days ago, and, with 
a personal letter of introduction, we 
went to Colonel Sweetser at the armory. 
We found him courteous and frank in his 
discussion of the situation. He offered 
us every assistance in studying local con- 
ditions, and expressed a keen desire to 
have the militia relieved of the duty 
which called them to Lawrence. It was 
not, he explained, a soldier’s job to pa- 
trol a town in this condition. It was po- 
lice duty. He thought 100 properly 
directed policemen could do the work 
better than his soldiers. This is reason- 
able. A soldier is trained to work in as- 
sociation; a policeman to work alone. A 
squad of fifty men with: drawn bayonets 
is a clumsy weapon at the- best with 
which to explain to a lonely foreigner 
that he must not stand on the street cor- 
ner or speak to a passerby. Some one 
of the fifty bayonets may be in wrong 
hands, and, as Colonel Sweetser sig- 
nificantly said, “the longer we stay here, 
the more chance there is of some one 
making a blunder.” 

Whether the purpose of the militia in 
Lawrence is merely to preserve law and 
order, or whether it is to end the strike, 
seemed to be a matter of doubt with a 
number of the soldiers interviewed; but 
many frankly professed keen interest in 
breaking the strike. How effectual they 
are we could not at first understand. We 
had known that street meetings and 
parades were prohibited; but on leaving 
Colonel Sweetser in the evening he 
kindly assigned a genial captain to guide 
us on scout duty next morning. On the 
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captain's advice we went alone instead, » 
as he explained that pickets would run 
and hide if they saw a uniform coming. 

That evening there was less tension. 
At remote points’ we were able to accost 
scattered people on the street and ask a 
few questions. But next morning it was 
different. Colonel: Sweetser had said: 
“We do not allow the people to congre- 
gate; we keep them moving.” In the 
niorning we learned how these boys obey 
orders. When we paused to decide 
which way to go, a sentry’s voice would 
invariably call “Move on!”—though not 
six people were within a block. This 
was not only in the mill section, but far 
away, in streets facing the public park, 
and in residence sections. We learned 
that in Lawrence today three peaceable 
citizens are not permitted to stand at a 
corner long enough to say, “Shall we 
turn up or down the street?” 

We saw one man, probably a _ pick- 
et, run out of the mill section. At 
least he was a pale, poorly clad, shiver- 
ing little man, without an overcoat, 
whose only mark of warmth was a small 
white ribbon on his coat which read, 
“Don’t be a scab.” A soldier with lev- 
elled bayonet was walking behind him as 
we came on the scene. A dozen other 
soldiers stood at the corner watching him 


go. Curiosity led me to ask a sentry, 


“Where are they taking him?” 

“Anywhere to hell out of here,” was 
the reply. 

“But what was he doing?” I asked. 

“Asking someone not to work, I sup- 
pose, or calling him a scab. He’s a 
picket.” 

“But,” I ventured, “asking a man not 
to work and calling him a scab are not 
the same, are they?” 

“Get to hell out of here! I ain’t got 
no time to chew the rag with you fel- 
lows,” he said, with an ominous gesture 
that indicated that the resources of the 
great state of Massachusetts were back- 
ing him in quelling my riot. 

I asked another lad in uniform: 
“Don’t you allow any picketing if they 
are quiet and orderly and peaceable?” 

He appeared to think me _ feeble- 
minded, as he sneeringly replied, “Not 
a damned one; not if we see ’em!” 
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While I realize that under present 
conditions it would be impossible to per- 
mit noisy demonstrations or physical in- 
terference with those who want to work, 
cr even the use of insulting epithets, I 
can not quite understand why a striker 
should not be permitted to stand on the 
street corner and present to his fellow 
citizen his reasons for remaining out of 
the factory. Neither can I understand 
why small groups of people who do not 
impede traffic nor act in a disorderly 
manner should be prevented from con- 
gregating on the street and even present- 
ing in public their side of the case, so 
long as they are strictly cautioned 
against any riotous or violent demon- 
stration. In my judgment, such restric- 
tion as the soldiers are practicing on 
the people is as truly a form of intimi- 
dation as could be practiced by the most 
violent striker. Its direct effect must be 
to break the courage of many and whip 
them into subjection to the mill interests. 
On the other hand, the more independent 
among them will be further incited to a 
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spirit of rebellion against the state’s au- 
thority and can with reason make capi- 
tal of such instances as I have related 
to prove that they are being oppressed. 


THE NATIONAL OUTLOOK 
FOR COMPENSATION 
LEGISLATION 


ADELBERT MOOT 
Buffalo 

(Mr. Moor Was PRESIDENT OF THE NEW York 
Stare Bar ASSOCIATION IN 1910, WHEN IT CoO. 
OPERATED WITH TITE WAINWRIGHT COMMISSION IN 
SECURING THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW 
(SINCE DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL) WHICH 
PAVED THE WAY FOR KINDRED LEGISLATION IN TEN 
STATES. ] 

What is the legal situation of this 
country as to workman’s compensation? 
It is this: so far as any decisions of the 
highest courts have determined the ques- 
tion, all states except New York are at 
liberty to enact workmen’s compensation 
acts similar to that which has been declar- 
ed invalid by the New York state court 
of appeals, and eleven states have passed 
such acts. These are the California, Illi- 


WHEN THD U. S. 
SUPREME CouRT 
UPHELD THE 
EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY Law. 


—Spencer in 
Omaha World. 
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nois, Kansas, Maryland, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, and Wisconsin 
compensation laws, and the Washington, 
Ohio, and Massachusetts State Insurance 
Laws... Thus, nationally speaking, the 
field is open to the several states; and 
furthermore, as will be brought out, re- 
cent decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court open out a wide field for 
federal action hitherto unexpected. 

New York, however, which in 1910 
took the lead in the present movement 
toward abandoning the old liability prin- 
ciples, finds herself of all states the least 
advantageously placed. In New York 
alone it appears to be necessary that the 
state constitution be amended to permit 
the necessary legislation. It is perhaps 
one of the prices paid for pioneering 
that, while the legislatures of other com- 
monwealths have followed the lead of Al- 
bany, their courts have not followed the 
early but adverse decision of the highest 
New York court. In this, they have 
been in harmony with the general trend 
of legal opinion throughout the coun- 
try, as it has found expression at the 
various stages in the New York ex- 
perience. 

To understand the situation, we must 
consider the bench and bar of New 
York not as if they were isolated from 
the bench and bar of the rest of the 
world, but as being a part of a profes- 
sion found in every civilized country. 
We must note, too, that it is a very con- 
servative profession. It is difficult to en- 
list a majority of its members in favor 
of law reform in any country. This is 
difficult because the law of any country 
consists largely of customs and preced- 
ents of more or less antiquity, and re- 
cognized by the every-day acts of the 
people in that particular country. Many 
writers have shown how difficult it is to 
get semi-civilized peoples to change their 
law. As people become more civilized, 
however, they begin to legislate for this 
purpose. 

The most common ground for change 
is that the existing law has become un- 
just, because it has been outgrown, or 
because changing conditions have made 


it unjust. In this country fundamental 
changes, in obedience to demands of 
1See TH Suryby, January 27. 
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large majorities, are apt to be made by 
constitutional amendments, like the thir- 
teenth amendment to the national consti- 
tution abolishing slavery, or the four- 
teenth amendment to that constitution 
denying state governments the power to 
deprive a citizen of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law. This 
amendment applied to the states the same 
limitation upon the arbitrary exercise of 
power to which the fifth amendment to 
the constitution, proposed at the first 
session of Congress, at the instance of 
Jefferson, September 25, 1789, subjected 
the national government after its due rat- 
ification. 

The fifth and fourteenth amendments 
embody no new principle of law; instead 
they merely make binding on our 
national and state governments the 
principles of law embodied in the first 
Magna Charta of June 15, 1215. They 
are the principles of law under which 
the Court of Appeals of New York state 
overthrew the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in the Ives case, March 24, I9QII, 
although the highest courts of Massachu- 
setts, Washington, Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
Kansas,! upon acts very similar in many 
cases, and somewhat dissimilar in some 
respects, have reached the conclusion that 
workmen’s compensation acts can be up- 
held, notwithstanding the limitations of 
these constitutional amendments. The 
Washington case may be appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, and its 
decision save perhaps for New York 
state will undoubtedly prove decisive of 
this question of abandoning negligence 
as the only basis of employer’s liability 
to his employes. 

It is a question to which the American 
bench and bar have been very slow in 
making an answer. The New York Bar 
Association, for example, was formed 
in 1876, but in all the addresses of presi- 
dents, annual addresses of jurists, and 
papers read before it since that time, only 
four have dealt with negligence in any of 
its phases, and three of the four, read in 


yh Montana mining law of 1909 was on the 


other hand declared unconstitutional, as was the 
truly pioneer Maryland law of 1902; the Mary- 
land law of 1910 has not yet come before the 
eourts. The Montana court upheld the general 
principle of compensation legislation but threw out 
the mining law on technical grounds. The Kansas 


and Massacuhsetts opinions were given in advance 
of legislation. 
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1880 and 1882, were purely technical in 
character. 

The subject of workmen’s compensa- 
tion was first brought forcibly before the 
New York Bar Association during the 
presidency of Francis Lynde Stetson in 
1909, when a resolution was adopted, 
upon motion of Frederick B. Campbell 
of New York, carefully to consider the 
whole subject and report at the next 
meeting of the association. Mr. Camp- 
bell was made chairman of a committee 
of nine experienced lawyers representing 
each judicial district of the state, and at 
the meeting of 1910 that committee made 
a unanimous report very carefully con- 
sidering the whole subject from the point 
of view of the state, the employer, and 
the employe. They concluded that there 
were obvious defects in the existing law, 
and they advised “a well considered stat- 
ute embodying a conservative application 
of the principle of workmen’s compensa- 
tion . . . applicable only to danger- 
ous trades and industries’ at the 
outset, 

Meantime, pursuant to Chapter 518 of 
of the Laws of 1909, Governor Hughes 
had joined with the legislature in ap- 
pointing the Employers’ Liability Com- 
mission of New York, of which Crystal 
Eastman! was a member and the secre- 
tary. This commission of legislators, 
lawyers, scholars, and economists made 
a most thorough investigation, and by in- 
vitation of the State Bar Association 
Miss Eastman prepared a paper for that 
association, for its I9I0 meeting, urging 
a compensation act to apply to danger- 
ous trades. This paper was very well 
received, and earnest discussion follow- 
ed it and the report of the committee. 
That discussion showed that a large ma- 
jority of the bar association favored 
workman’s compensation, and the com- 
mittee was instructed, in substance, to 
co-operate with the state commission in 
bringing about legislation to that end. 
The entire discussion clearly showed that 
all realized that the constitutional ques- 
tion was one of difficulty, and that they 
thought it ought to be tested by a careful- 
ly drawn act to throw the responsibility 
for risks of the business, if a dangerous 
one, upon the employer. The result in 


1Now Mrs. Wallace Benedict of Milwaukee. 
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part of the work of the commission and 
the Bar Association was Chapter 674 of 
the Laws of Ig1o, applicable to danger- 
ous employments. It was under this act 
that the Ives case arose, in which the 
Court of Appeals determined that it was 
not due process of law to make the em- 
ployer responsible for injury to the em- 
ploye, where that injury was the result of 
the risk of the business, and in no sense 
of the negligence of the employer. This 
conclusion having been reached by the 
Court “of Appeals in) Marchi {1911 the 
subject again came before the Bar Asso- 
ciation for discussion at the last annual 
meeting recently held in New York. 
The same subject had been before the 
Bar Association of New York city, and 
that association had determined in favor 
of a constitutional amendment which 
would authorize legislation to give com- 
pensation to workmen for injuries, 
whether fatal or not, arising in the 
course of their employment. 

After a conference between the com- 
mittees of the two associations, the con- 
clusion was reached that the amendment 
would be so important, and should be so 
carefully drawn, that the association 
should not commit itself to any specific 
form of words, but that, instead, it 
would be better to authorize its committee 
to confer with the legislative committees, 
make all possible suggestions to help 
frame a proper constitutional amend- 
ment on the subject and enable the leg- 
islature to put such an amendment into 
the constitution in due time. There was 
an earnest discussion over this rather 
unusual suggestion, but it was apparent 
that the association could not very well 
commit itself to some particular form of 
amendment, and would better give a 
committee of ability large discretion in 
the matter. The association finally 
passed a resolution to that effect. The 
committee having the matter in charge 
consists of such well known and expe- 
rienced lawyers as Francis Lynde Stet- 
son, William B. Hornblower, and Rich- 
ard L. Hand, who have been presidents 
of the Bar Association, P. T. Sherman, 
and others. 

In the meantime, on January 15 last, 
in several different cases involving the 
constitutionality of the Federal Employ- 
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ers’ Liability Act as amended April 5, 
1910, to make it comply with the prev- 
ious decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court holding the original act of 
Congress unconstitutional, except as to 
interstate commerce common carriers, 
that high court unanimously reached the 
conclusion that the power to regulate in- 
terstate commerce granted to Congress 
by the federal constitution included 
within it the power to ‘provide that in- 
terstate common carriers should be liable 
in damages for accidents to employes. 

In so ruling, that court squarely held 

that: 
A person has no property, no vested interest, 
im any srule of. the jcommon, laws oy.e 
Rights of property which have been created by 
the common law cannot be taken away with- 
out due process; but the rule itself, as a rule 
of conduct, may be changed at the will of the 
legislature, unless prevented by constitutional 
limitations. 

The court, therefore, concluded that 
Congress could do away with the com- 
mon law rule that the employer was not 
liable for an injury caused one employe 
by another, and could substitute in its 
place a rule “imposing upon the em- 
ployer responsibility for such an injury” ; 
that Congress could do away with the 
common law rule exonerating the em- 
ployer from liability in case of concur- 
ring negligence by the employe, and 
could substitute in place therefor the 
rule of comparative negligence and pro- 
portional damages; that Congress could 
do away with the common law rule that 
the employe assumed the risk of injury, 
even of the employer’s negligence, in any 
case where the employer violated a stat- 
ute enacted for the safety of his employe; 
and also that Congress could give a right 
of action to the representative of one 
killed by accident while employed by an 
interstate common carrier in interstate 
commerce. 

By this decision the power of Con- 
gress is made exclusive as to all inter- 
state commerce common carriers, regard- 
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less of conflicting state laws. This 
power of Congress, however, is not re- 
stricted to interstate common carriers, 
but can be extended to all persons or 
corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce of any sort, while so engaged; and, 
therefore, Congress can legislate broadly 
as to all persons or corporations engaged 
in any sort of interstate commerce, so as 
to prescribe the sole rule of liability 
from such employers to their employes 
in case of injury or death. It is very 
likely that in the near future this field, 
covering, it is said, nine-tenths of the 
commerce and business of the country, 
especially big business, so-called, will be 
occupied by acts of Congress. The Su- 
preme Court having held that Congress 
has sufficient legislative power to pre- 
scribe the rule of law on the subject, and 
to do away with most common law legal 
rules on the subject, it is easy to see that 
in the near future Congress may be asked 
to exercise this power, and thereby to 
prescribe a uniform rule of liability for 
the entire country which will render un- 
necessary and useless the legislation of 
any state, so far as employers and em- 
ployes engaged in interstate commerce 
are concerned. At the present time a 
committee of Congress is considering a 
revised draft of an Employer’s Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation Act sub- 
mitted by the commission which has 
given that draft long and careful con- 
sideration.? 

If the act drawn up by this Federal 
Liability Commission is passed by Con- 
gress, it will cover the relations of 
nearly a million and a half of railway 


employes to their employers. If such 
an act were extended to cover many 
great industrial corporations, like the 


United States Steel Corporation, the fed- 
eral government would protect the rights 
of millions of employes and their fami- 
lies, and would modify and simplify our ~ 


law and adapt it to present industrial 
conditions. 
‘See TH» Survey, January 27, 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: VOLUME II 
THE HARVESTING OF A NATION 


By A. Macrice Low, TIoughton Miflin Com- 
oon 608 pp. 2.25; by mail of Tug Survey 


The first part of Mr. Low’s study in Ameri- 
can psychology was reviewed in Tue Survey 
of January 28, 1911. In this volume he goes 
on trying to show, from our development 
since the beginning of the Revolution, “that 
the Americans—as the result of environment, 
political and social institutions, and their own 
philosophy—are not diluted Englishmen any 
more than they are imitation Germans or 
transplanted Spaniards, but that they are new 
in the sense that they have evolved a distinct 
American type with mental and physical 
characteristics foreign to those of other peo- 
ple, or races.” His discussion of the effect of 
immigration on the psychology of the Amer- 
ican is naturally an important part, and to us 
the most interesting part, of this volume. 
His conclusions are simply that it has no 
effect. “The American has an extraordinary 
and only partially explained power of ab- 
sorbing alien people into his social and polit- 
ical system, and yet remaining uninfluenced 
by them. Germans become ‘German-Ameri- 
cans’ and then Americans, but the millions of 
Germans who have poured into the country 
have not succeeded in making a single Amer- 
ican an ‘American-German.’ It is this power 
of the American to assimilate and not to be 
assimilated, to influence but to remain unin- 
fluenced, to stamp his individuality upon the 
alien and not to lose his own individuality, 
that has incorporated the immigrant into the 
American without affecting the fundamental 
ideas of America or its political principles; 
and has so insensibly affected the mind or 
philosophy, morals or point of view, artistic 
development or literary taste of the Ameri- 
can.” Mr. Low has derived some legitimate 
amusement from the reluctance of Americans, 
as revealed by criticisms of his first volume, 
to admit that they have a distinguishing psy- 
chology. Resentment, or modest deprecation, 
has met his imputation that we possess that 
“which every nation has claimed as one of 
the elements without which there can be no 
vigorous nationality.” 


AMERICA IN THE MAKING 

By Lyman Appott. Yale University Press. 

pp. $1.15; by mail of THE SuRvEY $1.25. 
In the Yale Lectures on the Responsibili- 
ties of Citizenship for 1911 Dr. Abbott dis- 
cusses “the American problem” from his 
deeply religious point of view. He points out 
the obligations resting upon the young men 
of to-day (and all the rest of us) to trans- 
form “democratic America into the Kingdom 
of God.” This is done under the headings 
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Political Responsibilities, Industrial Responsi- 
bilities, Responsibilities to Dependent People 
(including all “those to whom we owe pro- 
tection”) and Religious Responsibilities, with 
an introductory chapter pointing out thé ad- 
vantages of our “laboratory method in poli- 
tics and sociology.” Probably Dr. Abbott 
would have some sympathy with the critics 
of Mr. Low’s thesis, to whom reference is 
made above, for he says there is no typical 
American. “There is a typical American capi- 
talist, a typical American mechanic, a typical 
American farmer, a typical American miner, 
a typical American cowboy, a typical New 
Englander, a typical Southerner, but the 
American is a composite made up of many 
types.” 

THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


By JEREMIAH W. JeNKS, PH.D., LL.D., and 
W. Jerr Lavuck, A.B. Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
Ske 496 pp. $1.75; by mail of Tur Survey 


This book may be taken as a digest of the 
forty-two volume report of the immigration 
commission, from the point of view of a 
distinguished member of the commission, and 
the expert in charge of industrial investiga- 
tions. The familiar fact is re-stated, neces- 
sarily, that the year 1883 was a turning point 
in immigration; and that now, instead of peo- 
ple similar in race and characteristics to the 
original settlers in America, 90 per cent of 
the newcomers are of races whose customs 
and manner of thought are radically different 
from our own. This is tending to compli- 
cate the problem of assimilation. The prin- 
cipal motive of present-day immigration is 
economic—not escape from persecution, relig- 
ious or political. The fact that money wages 
are much higher in this country than in Eu- 
rope is a strong attractive force, and, while 
there is less discrepancy in real wages, it is 
not true that the European wage will afford 
as good living conditions as can be secured 
in this country. The distinctly social effects 
of immigration are not as important as have 
been sometimes thought. Crime has not in- 
creased more than could be expected with 
the increase in population. American institu- 
tions have not suffered. The danger of im- 
migration is, like the cause of it, economic. 
The newer immigration is tending to imperil 
the standards of living of American work- 
men. They are willing to underbid the Amer- 
ican. They are largely single men, shifting, 
unstable, willing to live under conditions im- 
possible to the maintenance of American 
families, and they constitute a menace to the 
American worker’s pocketbook. So far this 
is chiefly a tendency, but it is a steadily grow- 
ing one. Wages have not been reduced be- 
cause of the entrance of European labor, but 
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they have not been advanced when they 
otherwise undoubtedly would have been. And 
this tendency is the more dangerous because 
the immigrant workmen do not readily enter 
the unions; they can be and are frequently 
used as strike-breakers; and they are often 
sought by employers because of their tracta- 
bility. The only way this menace can be re- 
moved is by a considerable restriction of im- 
migration. These are among the most im- 
portant conclusions of the authors. Not all of 
them. are stated explicitly. Some are between 
the lines, but the conclusion that immigra- 
tion is an economic phenomenon and that it 
is to be feared for economic reasons, is clear- 
cut and frequently reiterated. There is much 
valuable discussion of conditions of living 
among immigrants, of immigrant communi- 
ties, of immigrants in various industries, of 
labor conditions arising out of immigrant con- 
ditions, and of special characteristics of cer- 
tain types of immigrants. 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 

By Mauricp Barinc. George H. Doran Com- 

pany. 366 pp. $3.50; by mail of THE SURVEY 

$3.63. 
This recognized authority on Russian - af- 
fairs has written a book for “the average 
reader” who wants to know the chief charac- 
teristics of the country and its people and the 
chief landmarks of their history. He takes 
no knowledge for granted but tells the story 
from the beginning and from the bottom in 
an easy and simple manner, with many illus- 
trations from his own experience. Those of 
us who have not time for the whole book, 
most of which is historical, will at any rate 
want to read the chapters on What Russia 
Looks Like, The Russian Character, Some 
Manners and Customs Peculiar to Russia, and 
the closing chapters on the revolutionary 
movement and religion. In view of our grow- 
ing immigration of pure Russians, we must 
welcome a sympathetic account of them by 
one who has had long acquaintance with them 
at home and who says “I not only believe in 
their qualities but in their future.” The Jew- 
ish element in the population of Russia is 
not discussed at all. 


EARLY STORIES AND SONGS 
By Mary CiarK BARNES. 
Company. 145 pp. 
Survny 66 cents. 

These are stories from the Old and the New 

Testaments, arranged “for new students of 

English.” After each story are some verb 

forms, and some of the sentences are repro- 

duced in script. Suggestions are given at the 
end of the book as to ways in which teachers 
of immigrants may supplement these stories 
and use them for instruction in the English 
terms most needed in every-day life in 
America. 


MY NEIGHBOR 


By J. S. WoopswortH. The Missionary Societ 
of the Methodist Church. ‘Toronto. ve4t on 


This is “Text Book No. 7’ for the Young 
People’s Forward Movement Department of 
the Methodist Church in Canada. It gives a 


Fleming H. Revell 
60 cents; by mail of THE 
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fair summary of present day social problems, 
and will undoubtedly help to awaken among 
young Canadians a realization that they must 
be alert to safeguard their urban growth. 
Interspersed with general quotations from 
the works of authorities on these subjects. 
both here and in England are some facts 
about Canadian conditions and needs. The 
book would have been strengthened if these 
occupied a more generous portion of the text. 
One regrets for instance that in the chapter 
on labor problems, while there are extensive 
quotations from Rauschenbusch, Hunter, Ely, 
John Graham Brooks, and others, the Can- 
adian arbitration plan is dismissed with the 
words: “Of special interest to us is the work- 
ing out of our own Industrial Disputes Act, 
but into these fields we cannot enter.’ To us 
in “the States” there is interest in the hints. 
of the speed with which that new country is 
feeling the tide of immigration and its at- 
tendant problems. Already 40 per cent of its 
population is living in towns of 8,000 and 
over. Text and pictures alike show that there 
is already need for intelligent city planning. 
and housing legislation. The descriptions of 
Slavic wedding customs in the chapter on 
Social Life, coupled with an analysis of the 
nationalities in one public school in Winni- 
peg, show what a variety of immigrants is 
seeking homes in Canada. Out of 590 chil- 
dren in this school only forty-five are de- 
scribed as Canadian. The rest are: English 
sixty-one; Irish nine; Scotch fourteen; 
Swedish sixteen; “American” ten; Norwegian 
thirteen; German 135; Austrian seven; Rus- 
sian twenty-three; Polish forty-three; Galicia 


nine; Bohemian seven; Jewish (Russian) 
ninety-five; other Jewish 102; and one native 
of Iceland. 


THE BROKEN WALL : 

By Epwarp A. STeinpr. Fleming H. 

Company. 219 pp. $1.00; by mail of 

Survey $1.09. 
Professor Steiner believes that race feeling 
is growing in the United States, “where a 
tint is equivalent to a taint, a crooked nose to 
a crooked character, and where a peculiar 
slant of the eyes is taken as unmistakable evi- 
dence that the race so marked cannot see 
straight.” He tells of an old man who said,. 
quite without bitterness, that he was “a three- 
fold exile—a Jew, a revolutionist, and a con- 
sumptive.’ There are three main reasons 
for the growth of race consciousness, Pro- 
fessor Steiner finds, expressed in the feeling 
against the Jew: “First, the Jew is_ unlike 
the American physically; he is an Oriental 
still. Second, his mental attitude is different 
from that of the American. He is all emo- 
tion, he is aggressive, he carries his heart on 
his sleeve; while the American is cool and 
reserved and likes to keep at arm’s length 
from his neighbor. Third, he is a keen busi- 
ness man and presses the Yankee close in 
nearly all avenues of trade.” But the main 
purpose of this book of well-told stories is 
not discussion of the race wall by Professor 
Edward <A. Steiner, sociologist. It is to 
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show some breaks in the wall (hence the 
title) by incidents from the heaped-up ex- 
perience of Edward A. Steiner, immigrant, 
Jew, and minister to many congregations of 
men who sailed in the steerage. Nothing 
could be more readable than the story of the 
Irish widow who married the Polish widower 
to bring up his flock of little Sobieskis with 
her own small Patricks, and to add to their 
numbers others of such mixed bloods that 
they must be Americans in fact as well as 
by law. And all of this, mind you, with the 
blessing of Father O’Shanahan who, to tell 
the whole truth, made the match. There is 
the even stranger story of Mike, the brakeman, 
who called in a neighborly Protestant min- 
ister to marry him to Rebekah, the rag-pick- 
er’s daughter. It was in the face of both the 
Saints and the prophets, to say nothing of 
their devoted and vociferous adherents in the 
two families. But Rebekah lived in the 
next flat, and Mike loved her and she was 
willing, and that settled it. It proved a happy 
household, and a year later this same min- 
ister, who was neither priest nor rabbi, was 
called in to baptize a little boy who had red 
hair and an Irish nose but large dark eyes 
with the peculiar Semitic luster. The family 
strife as to whether the name should be 
Patrick or Moses, the happy inspiration of 
the minister to take one syllable from each 
and call it Pat-mos, and ‘the christening ser- 
mon he preached them about the Jew named 
John who “was. in the isle which is called 
Patmos,’ are among the best touches in a 
book which all the way through is close to 
real lives. These breaks in the wall are near 
the bottom. They are among the lowly, 
the mingling folk whose lives must be. lived 
out close together. And that is the promising 
part of it, for that is where breaks are most 
likely to injure a wall. There are only scat- 
tering instances of such fellowship and neigh- 
borliness, but they are among the common 
people of our day, and there, we are coming 
to understand, democracy and justice and un- 
derstanding, one of another, must have firm 
roots if they are to endure. All through The 
Broken Wall are clear glimpses of the au- 
thor, a strong, serious man, going about this 
very business of showing that “the wall has 
been broken here and. there by the love of 
God, which asks nothing and gives every- 
thing,” and of contributing “to the enlarge- 
ment of human sympathies and to the elim- 
ination of ethnic fears and prejudices.” 


SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 
By SAMUEL GEORGE SMITH, PH.D., LL.D. The 
Macmillan Company. 280 pp. $2.00; by mail 
of THE Survey $2.18. 
Dr. Smith’s theory is that progress is the 
resultant of purposeful action and that fail- 
ure to succeed is therefore due to personal 
responsibility. While he does not entirely 
disregard social influences, still it is evident 
that he has no sympathy with the so-called 
positive school of criminology, and he rests 
his analysis of the causes of poverty pretty 
firmly on the ground of the individual respon- 
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sibility of the unfortunate for his own con- 
dition. “Social Therapeutics’ would have 
been a title more closely descriptive of the 
contents of the book. It has too little analy- 
sis of conditions and their significance to be 
called “Pathology,” and of social prophy- 
laxis there is practically none. One would 
have expected a stronger, more interesting 
and more definite book from the founder and 
president of the Associated Charities of St. 
Paul, a professor in the department of So- 
ciology and Anthropology in the University 
of Minnesota, a member of the Minnesota 
Board of Charities and Correction, and an ex- 
president of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. Treatment and 
point of view are continually vacillating and 
no clear appraisement is presented either of 
the amount of social wreckage or of the value 
of the different plans for salvage. In his re- 
view of social agencies there are conspicuous 
omissions, which we refrain from specifying 
lest we incur the charge of provincialism. 


BACKWARD AND FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN 

By EpMuND BurKE Hury. Warwick and York, 

Inc. 221 pp. $1.40; by mail of ¢dfHn Survey 

$1.48. 
Dr. Huey is now lecturer in Johns Hopkins 
University and assistant in psychiatry in 
Phipps Clinic of Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
The work upon which the book is based was 
done while he was in charge of diagnoses 
and classification in the Illinois State School 
and Colony for Feeble-Minded. It consists of 
case studies of thirty-five selected and group- 
ed children and includes a syllabus for the 
clinical examination and testing of children. 
The book is a forerunner of a type of work 
likely to become more common and now great- 
ly needed. It should be in the hands of all 
those who deal with children. According to 
Dr. Fernald there are at least 200,000 distinct- 
ly feeble-minded persons in the United States. 
Dr. Huey believes that all of these except 
the extremely defective are to be found at 
some time in the public school, whither they 
are sent with the hope that they may prove 
to be only slow and eventually wake up from 
their stupidity. During their attendance such 
children should be—must be if we are ever 
to meet the situation—carefully examined by 
trained investigators. “There is here the 
possibility of studying im advance the main 
sources of social danger and individual mis- 
fit and shipwreck and of forestalling many of 
these ills and taking away the sting and smart 
from many an unhappy life.” He advocates 
the employment of competent clinicians in all 
large school systems. Psychology, medicine, 
sociology, and education must combine to min- 
ister to the unfortunate child. 


PAY DAY ; 
By C. Hanrorp Hprnprrson. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 339 pp. $1.50; by mail of Tre 


Survey $1.62. 
Pay-day is not a novel, as the title might 
suggest. but a serious and eloquent arraign- 
ment of Industry-for-Profit, with its careless- 
ness of persons, and of the separation of Ed- 
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ucation and Industry, which is one of the mis- 
chievous results of the substitution of Indus- 
try-for-Profit in the place of Industry-for- 
Use. They are to be brought together again, 
in Mr. Henderson’s opinion, not by the cur- 
rent schemes which seek to make education 
minister to industrial efficiency, but by elim- 
inating the element of profit entirely from our 
industrial system and centering industry, hike 
education, in persons rather than things. Ele 
does not distinguish between legitimate profit 
and exploitation; he does not admit that there 
is such a thing as legitimate profit, but con- 
siders it all a violation of the commandment, 
“Thou shalt not steal,’ which he prints as a 
device on his title-page. (Notwithstanding his 
unorthodox theory of profit, he considers 
it “a hopeful sign that in the conduct of af- 
fairs we are more and more turning to 
trained economists for guidance.”) Fallacies 
in economic reasoning, however, we can af- 
ford to overlook for the sake of the merci- 
less picture of an industrial system founded 
on exploitation, and the vision of “the Earth- 
ly Paradise” which “the lovers of America 
desire,” in which the daily life of the whole 
people shall have become “decent, rational, 
and progressive” through “the renovation of 
Industry and the renovation of Education.” 


MY LARGER EDUCATION 

By Booker T. WASIIINGTON. 

and Company. 313 pp. 

Survey $1.65. 
Mr. Washington is probably one of the best- 
known men in America. Those who know 
him best and those who have only a vague 
notion of what his name stands for will alike 
welcome this addition to his autobiographical 
writings, in which he tells us how and what 
he has learned from men and from things 
(plants, animals, soil, metals, and woods) and 
from circumstances. He says that the pig 
is his favorite animal, adding, “I do not know 
how this will strike the taste of my readers, 
but it is true.’ With the same frankness and 
friendly intimacy he tells how he “began de- 
liberately to try to learn from men”; how he 
“learned something from big men and some- 
thing from little men, from the man with 
prejudice and the man without prejudice”; 
and how he “began to like men better,” in 
consequence, and did not lose his temper with 
men who treated him badly after he had dis- 
covered that he could learn something from 
them. What he has learned from reporters 
and editors is one of the most interesting 
parts of the book: he discovered that “re- 
porters usually ask just the questions that the 
average man in the community would ask if 
he had the courage to do so,” and he has 
“found it both interesting and important to 
know what sort of questions the average man 
in the community was asking.” If every one 
had this attitude toward gentlemen of the 
press and treated them on the terms of frank- 
ness and sympathy which it involves, there 
might be a marked improvement in the qual- 
ity of our newspapers. In the chapter A 
Commencement Oration on Cabbages Mr. 
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Washington shows how he has applied at 
Tuskegee the principle on which he based his 
own “larger education” and has developed out 
of it an educational system. 


GRANTS IN AID 
By SipNEY WEBB. 
pany. 1911. 185 pp. 
Survey $1.83. 

A “grant in aid” is “a subvention payable 

from the exchequer of the United Kingdom 

to a local governing authority, in order to 
assist that authority in execution of some or 
all of its statutory duties.” It was an inven- 
tion of the central government, says Mr. 
Webb, for securing the national supervision 
and control which the general interests re- 
quired, “without offending the susceptibilities 
of local autonomy, and without losing the 
very real advantage of local initiative and 
local freedom to experiment.” The whole de- 
velopment of these grants in aid has taken 
place since 1832 and most of it since 1874. In 
the year 1912-12 they amount to about £30,- 
000,000, which is 18 per cent of the govern- 
ment revenue. Grants in aid thus differ from 
the subsidies with which we are familiar in 
several American states in that they are made 
to local authorities, not to private charitable 
organizations; and are primarily a device for 
securing a degree of control rather than for 
getting the local authorities to do what is 
recognized to be a function of the central 
government. There are similarities between 
the two, however, which make this study of 
the English system of interest to students of 
our subsidy systems, and it has a special 
bearing on our current discussion of federal 
aid to education in the South. Mr. Webb 
describes his book as “a criticism and a pro-, 
posal.” Nearly a third of it is devoted to 

a discussion of “the lines of reform.” An 

elaborate bibliography fills eighteen pages. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT: A SOCIAL STUDY 

By B. S. RownTrEE and Bruno LASKER. 

Macmillan Company. 317 pp. 

of THr Survny $1.74. 
York has again been the subject of investi- 
gation by Mr. Rowntree, this time from the 
point of view of unemployment. On June 7, 
1910, a census was taken of the entire “work- 
ing-class” population of the city. One thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy-eight persons 
were found who were “unemployed,” accord- 
ing to the definition adopted, namely, that 
“a person is unemployed who is seeking work 
for wages, but unable to find any suited to 
his capacities and under conditions which are 
reasonable, judged by local standards.” This 
figure represents about 5.5 per cent of the oc- 
cupied men and about 2 per cent of the oc- 
cupied women in the population of the classes 
investigated, who happened to be out of work 
on that particular day. A careful investiga- 
tion was made next of each person reported 
as unemployed, to get data for studying the 
nature and causes of the unemployment which 
existed, and a detailed description (with budg- 
ets) was obtained from a few families whose 
chief wage-earner was out of work as to how 
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their standard of living was afected. The 
problem of unemployment in this particular 
city 1s Carefully analyzed into its consutuent 
parts, and an appropriate solution is sought 
for each element, not a general panacea for 
the “vast, confused, and entangled whole.” 
The suggestions which the authors make are 
(1) a larger measure of Oversight for all lads 
up to the age of, say, nineteen, with compul- 
story training for them during periods of un- 
employment; (2) the regulation of work given 
out by public bodies so as largely to neutral- 
ize the cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in 
the demand for labor; (3) a national scheme 
of afforestation, which could of course be used 
as a regulator of the labor market; (4) the 
‘decasualization” of labor, by concentrating 
all casual work on a smaller body of selected 
men; (5) insurance, in so far as it can be 
made to mitigate the evil consequences of 
unemployment, its limitations being strongly 
emphasized; and (6) the decentralization of 
town populations, by giving facilities to town 
workers to reside in the country near by and 
thus have an alternative to industry in a 
small plot of land which they could cultivate 
when their trade failed them.. 
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DEMOCRATIC ENGLAND, By Perey Alden, M.P. 
The Macmillan Company. 271 pp. $1.50; 
by mail of Tue Survey $1.61, 

OTHER Steep. By IMarold Begbie. George II. 
Doran Company. 355 pp. $1.00; by mail of 
TUK Survey $1.08. 

SALESWOMEN IN. MERCANTILE STORES, By_ Eliza- 
beth Beardsley Butler. Charities Publication 
Committee for the Russell Sage Foundation. 217 
pp. $1.00; by mail of THE Survey $1.08. Paper 
75 cents post-paid. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF SOCIALISM. By Ira B. Cross, 


Ph.p. The Macmillan Company, 152 pp. $1.00; 
by mail of Tur Survey $1.07, 
THE PRORLEM OF RACK REGENERATION. By Iave- 


lock Ellis. Moffat. Yard and Company. 67 
pp. 50 cents; by mail of Tne Survey 54 cents. 
THE CoMING GENERATION. By William Byron 
Forbusb, Vb.D., Litt.D. D. Appleton and Com- 
Bas 402 pp. $1.50; by mail of THE Survey 
62, 


THE REVOLUTIONARY FUNCTION OF THE MODERN 
Cuourcn, By John Waynes tlolmes. G. P. Iut- 
nam’s Sons. 264 pp. $1.50; by mail of Tun 
Survey $1.61. 

IpRAuIM VPasuaA: Grand Vizier of Sulelman the 
Magnificent. By Lester Donaldson Jenkins, 
Columbia University. 123 pp. $1.00; by mail 
of THE StrveEy $1.05. 2 

THE Ricardian SociaLists. By Esther Lowen- 
thal. Columbia University. 105 pp. 75 cents; 
by mail of THE Survey 79 cents. 

Socian Service Directory oF Newark. N. J. 
Compiled by A. W. MacDougall. Published 
privately. 220 pp. To be obtained of the Bu- 
reau of Associated Charities of Newark. 

THE Pecuintinc Birtw Rate. By Arthur News- 
holme, M.D F.R.S.P. Moffat, Yard and 
Company. GO pp. 50 cents; by mail of Tua 
Survey 54 cents. 

GERMAN FOR Datny Usrt. By E. P. Prentys. 
William R. Jenkins Company. 178 pp. 50 
cents; by mail of THe Survey 53 cents, 

THE MeTUOD OF RACE REGENERATION, 
Saleeby, M.D... F.R.S.E. Moffat, 
Company. 64 pp. 50 cents; by mail of Tu» 
Survey 54 cents. 
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SOCIALISM AND CIVARACTERS Dy Vib DL SGepnen: 
Houghton Milllin Co. 431 pp. SLSVG Ly eoaul 
of THE Survey $1.62. 

Hapst Murap. _ By Leo Tolstoy. Transiated by 
Ayimer Maude. Dodd, Mead and Company, 
290 pp. $1.20; by mail of Tue Survey $1.32) 

THE New Democracy. By Walter E. Weyl, ’b.D. 
The Macmillan Company. 370 pp. $2.00; by 
mail of Tur Survey $2.12. .- 

A PEASANT SaGb OF Jaran. Translated by Tadasu 
Yoshimoto. Longmans, Green and Company, 
254 pp. $1.50; by mail of THE Survey $1.59; 

To M. L. G. or IlE Wo Passep. Anonymous, 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 338 pp. $1.25; 
by mail of Tne Survey $1.38. - 

A Woman ALONE. Anonymous. 
Company.- 377 pp. $1.25; 
Survey $1.40. 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


Walter Weyl, in the Outlook, describes 
William D. Haywood, the man who 
with Ettor has been the commanding figure 
among the Lawrence strikers. The descrip- 
tion includes a remarkable analysis of the 
fundamental antagonism between industrial- 
ism and the policies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that deserves quoting in full. 
Mr. Weyl, whose book, the New Democracy, 
is attracting widespread attenticn, was closely 
associated with John Mitchell throughout the 
anthracite strike of 1905 and speaks from long 
insight into labor conditions and organizations. 
It is probably fair to say that his sympathies 
are with the older unionism, so that his inter- 
pretation of the insurgent Western leader and 
his ideas ar: all the more striking: 

“Haywood, who is a big man physically and 
emotionally, contains within him all the ex- 
plosive elements of a thoroughgoing idealist. 
He is one of the founders of the organization 
which to-day is in control of this strike, the 
Industrial Workers of the World. He is also 
a leading member of the Socialist party, but in 
his fundamental philosophy he is far removed 
from the hope of that gradual conquest of 
the state which the political Socialist de- 
sires, and he seems to me to approach more 
nearly the ideal of the revolutionary syndica- 
lists of France and Italy. Haywood has little 
faith in the state and in political and legal 
machinery, and he aspires to revolutionize so- 
ciety on industrial lines. To do this he must 
build up unions not by trades but by industries. 
Haywood does not want unions of weavers, 
unions of spinners, unions of loom-fixers, un- 
ions of wool-sorters, but he wants one com- 
prehensive union of all textile workers, which 
in time will take over the textile factories as 
the steel workers will take over the steel mills 
and the railway workers the railways. Hay- 
wood interprets the class conflict literally as 
a war which is always on, which becomes 
daily more bitter and uncompromising. which 
can end only with the conquest of a capitalistic 
society by proletarians or wage-workers, or- 
ganized industry by industry. 

“Because he is essentially a syndicalist, Hay- 
wood has even less sympathy with the ordinary 
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—NMinor in St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
A NEW USE FOR “MINUTE MEN.” | 


trade-union leader than with the ordinary 
political Socialist. Between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Industrial Workers 
of the World there is an antagonism more 
irreconcilable than that between mill-owners 
and textile workers. Haywood places no trust 
in trade agreements, which, according to his 
theory, lead merely to social peace and put 
the workers to sleep. Let the employer lock 
out his men when he pleases, and let the work- 
men strike when they please. He is opposed 
to arbitration, conciliation, compromise; to 
sliding scales, profit-sharing, welfare work; to 
everything in short which may weaken the 
revolutionary force of the workers. He does 
not ask for the closed shop or the official 
recognition of the union, for he has no inten- 
tion of recognizing the employer. What he 
desires is not a treaty of industrial peace be- 
tween the two high contracting parties, but 
merely the creation of a proletarian impulse 
which will eventually revolutionize society. 
Haywood is a man who believes in men, not 
as you and I believe in them, but fervently, un- 
compromisingly, with an obstinate faith in the 
universal good-will and constancy of the work- 
ers worthy of a great religious leader. That 
is what makes him supremely dangerous. 
There is no dynamite in the world so utterly 
destructive as the blind faith which seeks to 
remove mountains. 

“T have rarely seen anything more sensa- 
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tional and dramatic than a certain quiet intellect- 
ual collision which I witnessed in the mayor’s 
office at Lawrence between Haywood and a few 
strikers and an investigating committee of the 
state legislature. It was a war of philosophies 
@ outrance, compared to which a bloody affray 
between militia and strikers would have 
seemed puerile and insignificant. The com- 
mittee, composed of men of exceptional in- 
tellectual attainments, were thrown upon 
the defensive. ‘What can your state do? 
asked the strikers, almost in so many 
words. ‘If you find one party wrong, can 
your state force it to do right? Can you 
legislators be impartial as arbitrators, when 
you have not lived the bitter life of the work- 
ers? Would you arbitrate a question of life 
and death, and are the worst wages paid in 
these mills anything short of death? Do you 
investigate because conditions are bad, or be- 
cause the workers broke loose and struck? 
Why did you not come before the strike? Can 
you weave cloth with the bayonets of your 
militia, or spin with the clubs of your police- 
men? What can your state of Massachusetts 
do to make wrong right, for the workingmen 
who form the bulk of your citizens?” 

A correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post gives another character sketch— that of 
obscure, hum-drum mill workers, forced by 
circumstances into leadership. Says one of 
these, a man who up to a few weeks ago had 
never spoken in public: “I abhor this preach- 
ing a sabotage—until this thing started 1 
was a more than ordinarily peaceful citizen. 1 
would have been as much shocked at anybody 
else’s doing such things as others are at us. 
But when every argument and plea has failed, 
and hunger begins to pinch, and the law is 
against you, you begin to see things differ- 
ently.” 

eek Uk 

More than one caustic observer of Ameri- 
can social conditions has lit on the glaring 
contrast between the diet of fresh milk and 
eggs set by the tuberculosis experts and the 
chance ordinary working people in the cities 
have of being able to afford them. A recent 
consular report tells of a similar round hole 
into which British fingers have been attempt- 
ing to fit square pegs. It says: “The London 
County Council teaches domestic economy, but 
in the syllabus of instruction issued by that 
body the lowest budget is 28 shillings ($6.81). 
The Yorkshire Observer states that as, accord- 
ing to a Labor member of Parliament, there 
are about 100,000 railway employes, many of 
them in Yorkshire, working for less than 20 
shillings ($4.87) per week, it is well that the 
daughters of working men should be taught 
how to make ends meet on the sums many of 
them are likely to be called upon to handle 
as wives and mothers.” 

The South Shields Education Committee 
have, it appears, already recut their coat ac- 
cording to their cloth, for by a recent decision 
they have instructed their teachers to teach 
on a basis of an income not higher than 21 
shillings ($5.11) a week. 
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Wallace R. Harris, retizing president of the 
American Society of Engineering Contractors, 
registers his disapproval of accident legisla- 
tion which exempts some classes of employers. 
He cites a law, recently passed by the Sas- 
katchewan Parliament, establishing automatic 
compensation for injuries for all workmen ex- 
cept farm laborers. Mr. Harris feels that this 
is class legislation of the worst kind, because 
the farmer, who employs the larger part of 
his force only a short time each year, is not 
affected, while the manufacturers and the con- 
tractor are liable. 

Furthermore, Mr. Harris holds that compen- 
sation laws often fall unequally on two em- 
ployers in the same industry. 

The man who is responsible and who, there- 
fore, is able to obtain liability insurance, must 
pay the higher premiums caused by this act, 
and, necessarily must include such cost in his 
bid.» On the other hand, the contractor who, 
because he is not financially responsible, or 
for some other reason, does not secure such 
insurance would not have to figure on such an 
additional expense and is thereby able to re- 
duce his bid accordingly. 

The remedy he believes to lie in an organiza- 
tion like the American Society of Engineering 
Contractors which, when necessary, will “op- 
pose reckless legislation and insure that, if 
general compensation statutes of this kind 
are deemed necessary, each man who employs 
labor shall be affected equally.” 

* 

The following resolution was unanimously 

adopted at a recent meeting of the Maine Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs: “No man or 
group of men has the moral right to endorse, 
regulate, or 'icense an evil, even by legislation.” 
The evil referred to in this case is prostitu- 
tion, and the president of the federation, Mrs. 
George F. French, has this to say on this sub- 
ject: 
: “T am not ready to believe that there are 
any considerable number of people in this 
state who are so thoroughly devilish as to 
be willing to gain their living by debasing 
Maine’s best crop—her beautiful daughters. If 
you have truthful knowledge of any such per- 
son or persons, and will confer with this de- 
partment, we will find existing state law 
enough to make their business unprofitable, 
and at the same time secure employment for 
them in a state institution where they need 
have no fear of losing their job. 

“Legislation will not change a moral degen- 
erate into a good citizen. At most it will sim- 
ply throw whclesome restraints around him 
and possibly fear of punishment may help him 
maintain an appearance of decency. 

“The awful curse of moral leprosy in this 
or any other country will never be stamped out 
so long as the social order continues to main- 
tain a double standard of morals, one for men 
and another for women. If the people are in 
earnest and intend to prevent this sacrifice of 
American girlhood, let them cat once apply 
social formaldehyde to their own thinking, 
and see if, when the fumes have cleared away, 
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they agree with us, that a prostitute man is 
just as bad as a prostitute woman, and there 
are many more prostitute men than women. 
Their influence is more subtle and dangerous, 
because they still boldly frequent decent so- 
ciety. A man prostitute is more likelv to bur- 
den society with blind, feeble-minded, and 
syphilitic offspring than is a prostitute woman. 
This statement is given on the authority of 
medical. and sanitary experts, who have de- 
voted years of study to the ravages of the 
great black plague. If the white slave traffic 
exists in America to-day it is managed by men, 
exists for men, and is supported by men. The 
only sane way to combat this evil is for men 
to get busy and teach, preach, and live in 
accordance with the moral standards which 
are required of woman.” 
ye Se 


THE SOCIALIST AND THE SUFFRAGIST. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman in the Forerunner. 


Said the Socialist to the Suffragist : 
“My cause is greater than yours! 
You only work for a Special Class, 
We for the gain of the General Mass, 
Which every good ensures!” 


Said the Suffragist to the Socialist: 
“You underrate my Cause! 
While women remain a Suhject Class, 
You never can move the General Mass, 
With your Economic Laws!” 


Said the Socialist to the Suffragist: 
“You misinterpret facts! 
There is no room for doubt or schism 
In Economic Determinism— 
It governs all our acts!” 


Said the Suffragist to the Socialist: 
“You men will always find . 
That this old world will never move 
More swiftly in its ancient groove 
While women stay behind!” 


“A lifted world lifts women up,” 
The Socialist explained. 
“You cannot life the world at all 
While half of it is kept so small,” 
The Suffragist maintained. 


The world awoke, and tartly spoke: 
“Your work is all the same; 
Work together or work apart, 
Work. each of you, with all your heart— 
Just get into the game!” 
* * * 

How to Start a Woman’s Lodging House, 
by Mary Higgs, is a pamphlet of sixteen pages, 
issued under the auspices of the Maternal 
Association for Women’s Lodging Houses, 
giving very practical directions, many of them 
applicable to American conditions. The in- 
structions are based upon practical experience, 
and cover structure, equipment, management, 
and monthly supplies. 

* Ok Ok 


The Artisan is a new monthly periodical 
published by the workers of the Connecticut 
State Trade School at Bridgeport in the in- 
terest of their trades, the printing being done 
by the printing students. Each issue is to con- 
tain at least one signed article by an authority 
on some phase of industrial training, together 
with the news of developments in industrial 
training throughout the country. 


TENEMENT HOUSE DECISION OF NEW YORK. STATE 
COURT OF APPEALS 
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OrTo GRIMM®R, appellant v, THm TENEMENT HOUSB 
DEPARTMENT OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK and 
EpMoOND J, BUTLER, as tenement house com- 
missioner, respondents. 


Hiscock, J.—The plaintiff is seeking to pre- . 


vent the defendants from enforcing the provisions 
of the Tenement House Act applicable to the city 
of New York against his building. He urges that 
the latter is an apartment house or apartment 
hotel subject to the provisions of the Building 
Code, and not a tenement house subject to the 
provisions of said first mentioned act. If his 
contention in this respect is wrong, then con- 
cededly his building violates the law and this 
action cannot be maintained. 

Thus we have presented the important and dif- 
ficult question whether for purposes of super- 
vision and regulation in the city of New York 
a class of modern residential buildings popularly 
and somewhat indefinitely known as apartment 
houses, and perhaps fairly typified by plaintiff's 
building, may be and have been distinguished 
from the buildings covered by the much older 
term and designation of tenement houses. ‘The 
importance of the question is found, if nowhere 
else, in the more detailed, rigorous, and primitive 
nature of the provisions which by the Tenement 
House Act are made applicable to whatever build- 
ings are to be classified as tenement houses. 
Its perplexity is evidenced somewhat at least 
by the circuthnstance that in this case in elabor- 
ate and most carefully considered opinions the 
learned referee and Appellate Division have 
reached diametrically opposing conclusions. 

The disposition of the question whether plain- 
tiff's building is a tenement house involves an 
Ce euma tion of ‘legislation and legislative defini- 
tions. 

So early as 1867 the necessity of compelling 
greedy and indifferent landlords, especially in 
New York city, to observe reasonable regulations 
of safety, health, and decency for the benefit 
of tenants, who were frequently too dependent 
or ignorant themselves to exact such conditions, 
led to the passage of “An act for the regulation 
of tenement and lodging houses in the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn” (chap. 908). 

Chapter 334 of the Laws of 1901, known as an 
act in relation to tenement houses in the cities 
of the first class, extended and perfected there- 
tofore existing enactments for the supervision of 
such tenement houses in the interest of public 
welfare. It substantially continued the definition 
of a tenement house as first employed in the act 
of 1867, providing (sec. 2 subdiv. 1): “A tene- 
ment house is any house or building, or portion 
thereof, which is rented, leased, let, or hired out 
to be occupied or is occupied as the home or resi- 
dence of three families or more living independ- 
ently of each other and doing their cooking upon 
the premises, or by more than two families upon 
any floor, so living and cooking, but having a 
common right in the halls, stairways, yards, water 
closets or privies, or some of them.” Section 95 
of said act further provided: “In every tenement 
house hereafter erected there shall be a separate 
water closet in a separate compartment within 
each apartment, provided that where there are 
apartments consisting of but one or two rooms, 
there shall be at least one water closet for 
every three rooms.” 

Section 647 of the Revised Charter of the city 
of New York (Laws. of 1897, chap. 378) author- 
ized the municipal assembly of that city ‘to 
establish and from time to time to amend a 
code of ordinances, to be known as the Building 
Code, providing for all matters concerning, af- 
fecting, or relating to the construction, altera- 
tion, or removal of buildings or structures erected 
or to be erected in the city of New York.” Pur- 
suant to such power in 1899 the municipal 
assembly did adopt an ordinance known as the 
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Building Code. {In the meantime there had come 
into common existence and use in the city of 
New York what was widely and popularly known 
as the apartment house, intended, like the tene- 
ment house, to accommodate many unrelated 
tenants. It may be admitted that the older 
term tenement house in its broadest and must 
generic meaning as a dwelling or place of habi- 
tation would include this newer class of build- 
ings, and that at times a very narrow margin 
or perhaps no margin at all would separate what 
was labelled an apartment house from one which 
was marked by the other designation. Never- 
theless, dealing with types, both in popular con- 
ception and by judicial decision, the two classes 
of buildings were distinguished and differentiated. 
Without going too much into detail it may be 
stated that the typical modern apartment house 
was regarded as possessing more pretentious 
architectural finish, more expensive and elaborate 
construction and conveniences than were possessed 
by the average tenement house. And it may be 
added as a proper sequence to this view that 
naturally they would be inhabited by a class 
of tenants who would be more independent and 
better able to exact proper living conditions with- 
out the help of such drastic provisions as are 
found in the Tenement Ilouse Act (Kitching v, 
Brown, 180 N. Y., 414). 

Influenced, as it may be assumed, by these 
views, when the municipal assembly framed the 
Building Code above provided for it left the 
supervision and regulation of apartment houses 
with the building department rather than the 
tenement house department, and to this end it 
gave a specific definition to such buildings, which 
ran as follows: ‘‘An apartment house shall be 
taken to mean and include every building which 
shall be intended or designated for or used as 
the home of three or more families or households, 
living independently of each other, and in which 
every such family or household shall have pro- 
vided for it a kitchen, set bath-tub, and water 
closet, separate and apart from each other. Any 
such building hereafter erected shall not cover 
any greater percentage of a lot than is lawful to 
be covered by a tenement house, and the re- 
quirements for light and ventilation for a tene- 
ment house shall also apply to an apartment 
house.” 

Considering simply the indispensable requisites 
in the definitions, we perccive that an apartment 


house differs from a tenement house in three 
important particulars. It must have a separate 
water closet and bath-tub, and the latter not 


being at all required in the tenement house and 
the former only in certain cases. It also must 
have a separate room or “kitchen,’’ presumably 
for preparing and cooking food, whereas in the 
case of the tenement house these operations may 
be conducted in a room also used for sleeping, 
living, or any other purpose. 

These seem to be distinguishing features of 
substance. The description of plaintiff's building 
shows how far the apartment house is liable to be 
developed beyond the essential requirements spe- 
cified in this definition. 

Chapter 466 of the Laws of 1901 (sec. 407) 
provided: “The Building Code which shall be 
in force in the city of New York on the first 
day of January, 1902, and all then existing pro- 
visions of law fixing the penalties for violation 
of said code, and all then existing laws affecting 
or relating to the construction of buildings 
within the city of New York are hereby de- 
clared to be binding and in force except,” ete. 
Therefore, if the provision of the Building Code 
already quoted defining an apartment house was 
“in force in the city of New York on the first 
day of January, 1902,’ then the statute in 
question had the effect of expressly ratifying 
and adopting and continuing a definition of an 
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apartment house which differentiated it from a 
tenement house as the latter was defined and 
regulated by the Tenement House Act, and placed 
it outside the operation of said act. 

It is urged, however, that the definition of an 
apartment house in the Building Code was not 
thus continued by this act for the reason that 
it was not “in force’ when said act was passed, 
but had been repealed by the Tenement House 
Act of 1901, which took effect a few days before 
the statute last quoted from and which provided: 
“All statutes of the state and ordinances of 
the city so far as inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed,” ete. 

I think that this contention is not well founded. 
In the first place, I doubt that we could say 
that the differences between the tenement house 
as defined by the Tenement House Act and the 
apartment house as defined by the Building Code 
and which have been pointed out are so unsub- 
stantial and shadowy that the former act should 
be regarded as repealing by implication for in- 
consistency the provisions ‘of the code on the 
theory that the latter attempted to define as 
an apartment house what was defined in the 
statute as a tenement house. There is no express 
repeal and it is familiar law that even under 
ordinary circumstances repeals by implication are 
not favored and will not be declared on the 
ground of inconsistency or repugnancy unless 
the same is, plain and unavoidable (People ez rel. 
Woods v. Crissey, 91 N. Y., 616; Mark v. State 
OLENG Yin Sit Idee oe): 

But in this case the rule against repeal by 
implication is even stronger than the ordinary 
one, since the Tenement [louse Act was a general 
one whereas the Building Code: was in effect 
a special act, applicable only to New York city. 
The rule in such case is that a particular class 
of cases is not repealed by a subsequent statute 
general in its terms, provisions, and application, 
unless the intent to repeal it is manifest, al- 
though the terms of the Seneral act are broad 
enough to include the cases embraced in the 
special law (City of N. Y. v. Trus. Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor, 85 App. Div., 355; aff’d on opinion below, 
USORN Ye oO 270)" 

But even if this view is incorrect, I further 
believe that when the act of 1901 provided that 
the Building Code, which should “be in force 
on the first day of January, 1902,” should ‘‘eon- 
tinue to be so binding and in force’ that it 
was intended to include and reaffirm the code as 
it had been written, adopted, and continued in 
force by the municipal assembly which had been 
especially intrusted with the duty of framing it; 
that while it may be assumed, so far as this 
case is concerned, that such legislative reaffirma- 
tion would have been subject to any direct and 
clear modification by the legislature of the Build- 
ing Code, it reasonably could not have been in- 
tended to be subject to such indirect, implied, 
and obscure modification as might be spelled out 
of some general statute. This principle seems 
to have been applied in People ew rel. Lieberman 
v. Vandecarr (175 N. Y., 440). The court there 
had before it for consideration a provision of 
the Sanitary Code of New York city. Authority 
to enact such a code was given to the Board of 
Health of the city of New York by chapter 335, 
Laws of 1873. The power was continucd by the 
Consolidation Act, which provided that no altera- 
tion or amendment of the code should take effect 
or be binding until the same should have been 
published in a given manner. This limitation 
on the power of revision, alteration, or amend- 
ment was continued in section 1172 of the 
Greater New York Charter. The ordinance relied 
on in the case in question had been adopted by 
the Board of Health in 1896, but it had never 
been published as above provided. Under these 
conditions section 1172 of the Greater New York 
Charter provided in substance that the Sanitary 
Code adopted in 1873, “as amended in accordance 
with law,’ should continue to be binding and 
{n force in the new city. Notwithstanding the 
dissenting opinion of Judge Cullent that “since 
the section under discussion was not valid 
nor in force at the time of the enactment of 
these two statutes, neither statute assumed to 
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render it legal or give it validity,’ the contrary 
view prevailed that the section in question was 
“recognized and adopted” by section 1172 as 
just quoted. 

Thus, we reach the conclusion that the defini- 
tion of an apartment house originally found in 
the Building Code has been preserved, and that 
a building coming within that definition is not 
subject to the supervision of the tenement house 
department, 

In reaching such conclusions we do not overlook 
the fact that the tenement house commission, 
by their report to the legislature called to our 
attention by the learned Appellate Division, 
Seemed to favor putting all buildings, whether 
known as tenement houses or as apartment houses, 
under the jurisdiction of the tenement house 
department, and of course we do not overlook 
the fact that a landlord who so desires may 
by a _ comparatively short and easy course avoid 
the Tenement House Act and bring himself and 
his building witnin the jurisdiction of the build- 
ing department. 

Aside from the fact that proper principles of 
construction fairly compel us to adopt these 
conclusions, they have the practical advantage 
of recognizing a definite test by which to de- 
cide whether a building does or does not come 
under the Tenement House Act. AS was said 
in the Kitching v. Brown case, and as must be 
practically conceded, very many of the provisions 
of that act are inapplicable ‘or unnecessary in 
the case of the average apartment house. Under 
the power given to the municipal assembly to 
enact and amend a Building Code there is no 
reason why apartment houses should not be 
subjected to the most complete and unyielding 
Supervision and regulation which public welfare 
can possibly require, even though they are not 
covered by the Tenement House Act. Further- 
more, if the definition which we have held to be 
controlling in determining whether a building 
is or is not a tenement house is unsatisfactory, 
it lies with the legislature to prescribe some new 
and more satisfactory test. 

So far as the particular building involved in 
this action is concerned, it is clear that under 
the views which we have expressed, it is not a 
tenement house and not within the jurisdiction 
of the tenement house department, and that, 
therefore, the order of the Appellate Division 
holding to the contrary should be reversed and 
the judgment on the report of the referee affirm- 
ed, with costs in both courts. 

CULLEN, Ch.J.; Gray, HAIGHT, VANN, WERNER, 
and CoLuuIN, JJ., concur. 

Order reversed, etc. 
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CHURCH NEEDS CHANGED HOLIDAYS 
To THE EpiTor: 

Mr. Wevill’s suggestion’ is a valuable one. 
Such a redistribution of these holidays would 
not only be of great economic advantage but 
would afford the church a valuable oppor- 
tunity to align religious teaching with the 
significant personalities and events to memor- 
ialize which these holidays are set apart. I 
believe that religious teachers and the church 
at large will welcome such a calendar and 
work to carry out its provisions. There is 
a growing desire for opportunities to associate 
historic and social events with ethical and 
religious precepts. 

; ALEXANDER G, CUMMINS. 
[Rector Christ Church.] 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


‘See TH SuRvEY, February 17, pp. 1756, 1788. 
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TWO CORRECTIONS 
TWELVE-YEAR STATES 
To tHE Epiror: 

I am quoted in THe Survey of February 
1o' as having said in my recent pamphlet on 
Child Labor in Virginia that “Virginia, 
Georgia, and Arkansas are now the only 
states which permit children as young as 
twelve years to work in manufacturing 
plants.” 

Unfortunately, this is not true, and what I 
said in the pamphlet wa. this: “Among South- 
ern states, Virginia, Georgia, and Arkansas 
are now the only ones which allow such an 
exemption, most of the states which have 
tried it having given it up.” That is what 
ig known as the poverty exemption clause in 
the child labor law. We count Virginia and 
Arkansas among the fourteen-year states. The 
states having the twelve year age-limit, ex- 
cluding one or two that have such an age- 
limit only during the short school vacation, 
are Maryland, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

A. J. McKetway. 

Washington. 


SALE OF SEALS IN CLEVELAND 
To THE Eprror: 

Will you permit me to correct some state- 
ments that appeared in a report in THE Sur- 
vey? of the annual meeting of the National 
Consumers’ League in New Haven? 

The article in question states that in Cleve- 
land Red Cross Seals had become an obstacle 
to early closing, because the local committee 
for the sale of Red Cross seals had ac- 
quiesced in the argument of the merchants 
that the longer the stores could be open the 
more séals could be sold and that our “shop 
early” campaigns were, therefore, a failure. 

While it is true that in previous years the 
seals have been on sale until ten and half- 
past ten o'clock in the “open evenings” 
stores, this year. at a meeting held December 
8 the Cleveland committee for the sale of 
seals unanimously agreed that the sale should 
be discontinued in all the stores at six 
o'clock. Chairmen who had the placing of 
seals in the stores were instructed to this 
effect and asked to notify storekeepers that 
this action was taken because the committee 
felt that the conditions which exist in the 
stores where girls work more than ten hours 
a day are the very conditions which tend to 
produce, in no small degree, the disease which 
the sale of seals is helping to combat. 

I should consider it untrue to say that the 
sale of seals had ever been an obstacle to 
early closing or that the failure of our “shop- 
early” campaigns had ever hinged upon the 
evening sale of Red Cross Seals. The 
reasons for that failure form quite another 
story. 

iSee THe Survey, February 10, page 1724. 

2See Tum Sunvey, February 10, pave 1727. The 
report was incorrect also with respect to the Red 
Cross seal campaign in Portland, Ore., according to 
a telegram received from Mrs. Willis R. Trumbull. 
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The continued cooperation of the Associa- 
tion for the Prevention and Study of Tuber- 
culosis and of the committee in charge of 
the sale of seals, in the effort to secure bet- 
ter hours, would undoubtedly have great in- 
fluence. Only the aroused public sentiment 
of a whole community, however, can make a 
success of an early shopping campaign and 
secure its object, which is early closing. 

Myrra L. Jones. 
[President Ohio Consumers’ League. } 


Cleveland. 
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FIRST PUBLIC MEETING ON EFFICIENCY 


On March 18° and 19 the Society for 
Promoting Efficiency, whose membership 
has passed the 600 mark, will hold _ its 


first public meeting in New York city. The 
permanent program is not yet ready, but 
the five sessions will cover the discussion 
not only of the general principles of eff- 
ciency and its relation to employer, employe, 
and public, but detailed study of individual 
manufacturing establishments, groups of es- 
tablishments, and whole industries; efficiency 
in government works from various points of 
view; efficiency in management, fncluding 
financing an enterprise, and efficiency in 
various departments of a single establish- 
ment, covering the departments of advertis- 
ing, purchasing, production, record, and cost, 
as well as consideration of the human ele- 
ment and industrial education. , Fuller in- 
formation can be obtained from the secre- 
tary, H. F. J. Porter, Metropolitan Building, 
New York. 


PROBATION CONFERENCES 


Nine public meetings on probation work are 
to be held under the auspices of the state 
probation commission in the City Hall, New 
York, on Thursday and Friday evenings from 
March 7 to April 4, inclusive. The meetings 
will follow the general lines of the New 
York conferences so successfully conducted 
by the commission last spring. Each meeting 
will be addressed by three or four speakers, 
after which it will be thrown open for infor- 
mal questioning and discussion. 

The speakers at the opening session will be 
Homer Folks, president of the State Proba- 
tion Commission, Julius M. Mayer, a mem- 
ber of the Criminal Courts Committee of the 
Charity Organization Society and formerly 
counsel for the Page Commission. and Chief 
Magistrate William McAdoo. The subjects 
of the meetings, given in order, will be as fol- 
lows: the history, purposes, and spirit of pro- 
bation; the legal aspects of probation; inves- 
tigation of adult defendants; investigation of 
children; looking after and aiding adult pro- 
bationers; looking after and aidin> children; 
special problems in adult probation work; 
special problems in juvenile probation work; 
co-operation of probation officers with other 
agencies. 
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NATIONAL MENTAL 
HYGIENE STUDY 


A recent gift of $50,000 by a donor 
who desires his name withheld for the 
present has made it possible for the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
to inaugurate a movement likely to prove 
of vast utility. It is also announced that 
the same donor will give an additional 
$50,000 toward a permanent endowment 
fund as soon as $200,000 more has been 
secured. Plans for a movement such as 
this gift makes possible have been care- 
fully prepared during the last four years 
and it has been determined to take stock 
of the nation’s facilities for the commit- 
ment and care of the insane; to study 
the needs of the insane, both before com- 
mitment and afterward, carefully and at 
close range; to determine if possible how 
far local conditions must affect stand- 
ards of care; to examine and compare 
different methods of care and treatment; 
and to encourage the formation in a 
number of states of allied but independ- 
ent societies with similar aims to those 
of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 

A special sub-committee, of which Dr. 
William L. Russell, superintendent of 
Bloomingdale Hospital, is chairman, has 
been formed to begin the work outlined 
and an office has been opened in the 
Germania Life Building, 50 | Union 
Square, New York city. Dr. Thomas 
W. Salmon of the United States Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service, 
who has been granted leave of absence 
by the government to undertake this 
work, has been engaged to conduct the 
studies. 

The insane are reliably estimated to 
outnumber all other sick persons cared 
for in hospitals at public expense. 
Every year sees a great increase of cases 
of insanity coming under treatment and 
an increase in the enormous sums ex- 
pended for their care; yet practically no 
efforts are being made by state author- 
ities to control the preventable causes 
of insanity or even to make adequate 
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inquiries into the conditions which in- 
fluence the prevalence of mental dis- 
orders, . 

Moreover, although standards for the 
care of other sick people do not vary in 
different localities, a wide variation in 
standards for the care of the insane is 
seen to exist. Tuberculous patients are 
cared for in substantially the same way 
at Saranac, at Denver, at Asheville, and 
in Europe; but, in this country standards 
for the care of the insane vary from jury 
trial and confinement with criminals and 
those suspected of crime, in one state, to 
emergency commitment and _ hospital 
care in another. Cumbersome methods 
of commitment and almost incredible 
indifference on the part of the public 
permit large numbers of the insane to 
remain in their homes until they “do 
something,” and then it is largely a mat- 
ter of chance or of the prevailing senti- 
ment in a given community that de- 
termines whether they shall be treated 
as criminals or as sick people for whom 
hospital care has been deferred much too 
long. Where defects in the methods of 
care have been recognized efforts at re- 
form have often been inaugurated with- 
out full information regarding what has 
already been attempted; and plans are 
often given a trial in one state without 
ascertaining whether they have failed in 
another. On the other hand, methods 
of the greatest value are in successful 
operation in some hospitals and yet are 
quite unknown in others. 

The inauguration, therefore, of such a 
movement on behalf of the insane is a 
national event and one which will un- 
doubtedly receive general cooperation. 
The newly elected officers are: 

President, Dr. Llewellyn F. Barker of Johns 
Hopkins University; 

Vice-presidents, Dr. William H. Welch of 
Johns Hopkins Medical School; Dr. Charles P. 
Bancroft, superintendent of the New Hamp- 
shire State Hospital, Concord, N. H.; 

Treasurer, Otto T. Bannard, president of 
the New York Trust Company; 

Chairman of the executive committee, Dr. 


George Blumer, dean of the Yale Medical 
School; 
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Chairman of the finance committee, Prof. 
Russell H. Chittenden, director of Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University; | 

Secretary, Clifford W. Beers, organizer of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 


THE NEW YORK FACTORY’ 
INVESTIGATING COMMISSION 


On March 6, Governor Dix signed 
the bill extending the life of the New 
York Factory Investigating Commission 
and appropriating $60,000 for the con- 
tinuance of its inquiry into conditions 
affecting life and health in the factories 
of the state. While the legislation was 
pending the commission made its prelim- 
inary report, based on the inquiries which 
it has carried forward in the brief period 
since its appointment and organization 
in the early fall. It inquired into twenty 
lines of manufacture (out of 248 in the 
state), 1,836 industrial establishments 
being visited by its inspectors. All but 
two hundred of these plants were in the 
city of New York, the remainder, for 
the most part, being in Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Utica, Schenectady, and Troy. 

In cities of the first and second class, 
according to statistics from the census 
report of 1910, 856,196 persons were 
employed in manufactures, and it is in 
behalf of these, as well as of the 147,785 
factory workers in the smaller towns of 
the state, that the report says: 


The state not only possesses the power and 
the right, but it is charged with the sacred 
duty, of seeing that the worker is properly 
safeguarded in case of fire; that he is pro- 
tected from accidents caused by neglect or 
indifference; that proper precautions are taken 
to prevent poisoning by the materials and 
processes of his industry; and that he works 
under conditions conducive to good health, 
and not such as breed disease. 


Six specific matters are included in the 
view of the commission, making it in 
scope perhaps the broadest governmental 
inquiry into industry which we have had 
in America: 


1The members of the commission are Robert 
F. Wagner, chairman, Democratic leader in the 
state senate; Senator Charles M. Hamilton, As- 
semblymen Alfred E, Smith, Edward D. Jackson, 
and Cyrus W. Phillips; and the governor's ap- 
pointees, Simon Brentano, merchant and _ stu- 
dent of fire hazards, Robert FE. Dowling, archi- 
tect, Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and Mary B. Dreier, presi- 
dent of the New York Women’s Trade Union 
League. Abram I. Elkus has acted_ as chief 
counsel to the commission and Bernard L. 
Shientag as his assistant. 
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Hazard to life because of fire: covering fire 
prevention, inadequate fire-escapes and exits, 
number of persons employed in factories and 
lofts, arrangement of machinery, fire drills, 
etc. ; 

Danger to life and health because of un- 
sanitary conditions: ventilation, lighting and 
heating arrangement, hours of labor, etc. 

Occupational diseases: industrial consump- 
tion, lead poisoning, bone diseases, etc. 

Proper and adequate inspection of factories 
and manufacturing establishments. 

Manufacturing in tenement houses. 

The present statutes and ordinances that 
deal with or reiate to the foregoing matters, 
and the extent to which the present laws are 
enforced. 


With this range of exacting problems 
before it, spread out over industrial es- 
tablishments so numerous as never to 
have been listed by the public authori- 
ties, with less than half a year in which 
to carry forward its field work, the ex- 
tent to which the commission could delve 
into underlying conditions was obviously 
very circumscribed. This was especially 
illustrated in its up-state tour, where its 
handful of investigators and brief hear- 
ings may have given a jolt to vari- 
ous local authorities in the cities visited, 
but scarcely got beneath the surface. In 
the early winter the opinion was ex- 
pressed in a number of quarters that 
a more effective employment of the com- 
miission’s meagre time and funds ($10,- 
000, which was stretched to $20,000 by 
incurring indebtednesses that must be 
met out of the new appropriation) would 
have been to center along one or two 
lines, such as factory fire prevention 
(the Asch fire was the immediate cause 
of the commission’s appointment). The 
policy actually adopted was to broach the 
whole range of problems, to appeal for 
gréater funds and time for a more thor- 
ough inquiry into the needs thus dis- 
closed, and to make immediate recom- 
mendations on points where convincing 
data is already in hand. For while, in 
covering its wide range of interests, the 
commission’s hearings left a haphazard 
impression, it was fortunate in enlisting 
the service of two experts, who applied 
standards based on experience to special 
fields of inquiry, and fortunate in enlist- 
ing the cooperation of private agencies. 

In pursuing its inquiry into these mat- 
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ters, the commissioners held fourteen 
public hearings and fifteen executive ses- 
sions. ‘Their investigations into sanitary 
conditions under the direction of Dr. 
George W. Price covered the following 
industries : 


Printing, tobacco, chemicals, bread, candy, 

ice-cream, pickles, spices and drugs, sugar 
refineries, mineral waters, meat packing, arti- 
ficial flowers, paper boxes, clothing, corks, 
rags, textiles, human hair, cleaning and dye- 
ing. 
This general work on sanitation was 
supplemented by special investigations of 
bakeries and of trades employing a large 
proportion of women; by an investiga- 
tion of tenement work by the National 
Child Labor Committee; and by the vol- 
untary investigations of Pauline Gold- 
mark of the Bureau of Social Research 
into sanitary conditions in manufacturing 
establishments in a selected area in New 
York city, and of E. E. Pratt into lead 
poisoning. 


REGISTRATION 
OF FACTORIES 


Considering first the present labor 
laws and factory inspection, the com- 
mission finds that both are inadequate, 
and advocates the compulsory registra- 
tion of all factories as a first step toward 
better control of working conditions by 
theses Departinent./of Labor, At the 
present time, says the report, “factory 
inspectors testify that they have no way 
of locating factories except by chance.” 

Under the present laws certain goods 
made in tenement factories and home 
work where conditions are unsanitary 
may be tagged “unclean” by the state 
inspectors. The commission would ex- 
tend the use of the “unclean” tag from 
the articles at present specified to all ar- 
ticles made in such factories or homes. 

On the general subject of sanitation, 
covering as it does cleanliness, toilet and 
washing facilities, ventilation, heating, 
lighting, and the disposal of dust and 
fumes, the only recommendation at pres- 
ent given is that proper hoods and pipes 
connected with an exhaust fan shall be 
provided and kept in use to free work- 
rooms from steam, gas vapors, dust, or 
other impurities. 

As a first step in preventing occupa- 
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tional poisoning, amendments are urged 
to Section 88 of the labor law, providing 
for ample washing facilities with hot 
water and individual towels and prohib- 
iting eating in the work-room. 

To meet the special problem of un- 
sanitary bakeries, three laws are urged: 
for licensing food factories by the De- 
partments of Labor and Health jointly; 
for regulating and inspecting such estab- 
lishments by the local Board of Health 
or Commissioner of Public Safety; and 
for prohibiting for the future the loca- 
tion of food factories in cellars. 

The report gives special attention to 
women’s labor, and recommends the 
prohibition of employment for four weeks 
after child-birth. It would amend Sec- 
tion 17 of the labor law providing seats 
in factories, specifying the kind of seat 
and extending the provision to seats dur- 
ing work, where the process is adaptable 
to a sitting posture. 

In regard to child labor, the commis- 
sion notes with approval a growing ten- 
dency on the part of the New York city 
Board of Health to refuse work-certifi- 
cates on account of physical deficiency, 
and urges legislation providing that no 
certificates be issued without a thorough 
examination and approval of each candi- 
date by the local Board of Health, the 
record of the examination to be filed with 
the Commissioner of Labor. 

A series of special provisions suggest- 
ed by the Molders’ Union are urged for 
the prevention of accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases in foundries. 


FACTORIES 
AND FIRES 


The recommendations for legislation in 
regard to factory fire conditions are based 
primarily on the report of the commis- 
sioms expert, H.R. J." Porter, and on 
the advice of officials in building and 
fire departments. They cover such sim- 
ple precautions for fire prevention as 
fire-proof receptacles for rubbish, the 
screening of gas-jets, and the prohibi- 
tion of smoking; for rapid exit, the 
plain marking of exits, the arrangement 
of operatives and machinery so as to 
allow free passage, and the compulsory 
installing of fire drills where more than 
twenty-five persons are employed above 
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the first floor; for checking the spread of 
fire, the requiring of wired glass in win- 
dows and doors leading to outside fire- 
escapes and of automatic sprinklers in 
buildings over seven stories high in which 
wooden floors or trim are used and more 
than two hundred persons are employed 
above the seventh floor. 

Further requirements involving in 
some cases minor structural changes are 
also urged. These set the minimum 
width of exits at three feet, where more 
than twenty-five persons are employed 
on a floor, provide free access to fire-es- 
capes by steps to the window-sill where 
the height from the floor exceeds two 
and a half feet, and call for doors that 
either slide or open outward, and for the 
enclosure of all wooden stairways in 
buildings where more than fifty persons 
are employed above the first floor. 

While placing little dependence on out- 
side fire-escapes, the commission makes 
recommendations tending to make ex- 
isting fire-escapes more useful. These 
are the placing of goose-neck ladders 
from top-floor balconies to roofs; the re- 
placing of the present drop-ladders to 
the ground by balanced ladders; and the 
provision of an unobstructed passage 
from the bottom of the escapes to the 
street. It urges that these changes 
should be installed within six months af- 
ter appropriate legislation. For the 
making of more serious structural 
changes the commission would allow a 
year. 

For the most part, the major struc- 
tural recommendations represent a well- 
defined effort to make occupancy the basis 
of fire standards with respect to floor- 
space, number and size of exits, and the 
provision of automatic means of extin- 
guishment. The recommendations cov- 
ering these matters are briefly: 


There shall be thirty-six feet of floor space 
for each individual on a floor in non-fireproof 
factory buildings, thirty-two in fireproof build- 
ings. On the basis of exit facilities, fourteen per- 
sons may be allowed for every eighteen inches 
width of stairway, and where landing places 
are separated by fire-proof partitions from 
lofts or manufacturing places additional per- 
sons may be allowed. So, too, where fire- 
walls with door or outside balconies leading 
to other buildings are provided, further per- 
sons may be allowed in proportion to the size 
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of the openings in the fire-wall. Double the 
number of persons proportioned to stair space 
may be permitted where an approved atto- 
matic sprinkler is installed on every floor, 
but in no case is the number on any floor to 
exceed the number that can be accommodated 
with the minimum of thirty-two feet of floor 
space per person in a fire-proof, thirty-six in 
a non-fireproof, building. 

All buildings hereafter to be construct- 
ed for manufacturing purposes, the com- 
mission feels, should be fireproof if more 
than two stories in height and to be oc- 
cupied by more than twenty-five persons. 
Social workers generally regard this fire 
program put out by the Factory Investi- 
eating Commission as a great step for- 
ward. To their minds not the least 
instrumental factor in bringing it about 
has been the presence on the commission 
of Mary E. Dreier, president of the 
New York Women’s Trade Union 
League, which led in arousing public 
opinion to the fire hazards of the women 
workers of Manhattan, following the 
Triangle holocaust of a year ago. The 
work of the Committee of Safety has 
been directed toward the same ends. 

In regard to both fire and sanitary con- 
ditions the commission suggests lines 
along which it hopes to recommend more 
drastic legislation at the end of its second 
term, following more complete inquiries. 
The full report containing the text of all 
special reports and of the proposed laws 
will be issued shortly. 


THE CUTTING LECTURES ON 
CHURCH PAN Dats OGLE yY 


The Church and Society was the time- 
ly subject for this year’s Kennedy Lec- 
tures at the New York School of Phil- 
anthropy, and R. Fulton Cutting’s six 
lecturest on this subject have attracted 

nore than usual interest. They lhave 
been given during the Lenten season, 
but, in a larger sense than that, they 
have been timely in the sense that they 
have been delivered at a juncture when, 
in a hundred ways, the churches are 
prompted to social service. The lecturer 
laid hold.of his subject from a rare coign 


1 Following the usual custom in the case of the 
Kennedy Lectures, these lectures will appear 
shortly in book form and will contain some ad- 
ditional material in further elaboration of con- 
erete illustrations of chureh activities in so- 
cial work which Mr. Cutting was unable to em- 
body in the lectures proper. 
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of vantage: as vestryman of St. George’s 
(the church which Dr. Rainsford long 
ago made a social force in New York), 
as president of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, as 
former president of the Citizens’ Union, 
and as one of the founders of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, to mention 
but four fields of activity—church, phil- 
anthropy, militant political reform, and 
the movement for governmental efficiency 
—in which Mr. Cutting has conspicu- 
ously led. 

Beginning with the Church and Civil- 
ization, which was the topic of the first 
lecture, and ending with the closing lec- 
ture last Friday, on the Church and 
Public Opinion, Mr. Cutting has treated 
his subject as a representative church- 
man and yet as an unbiased critic who, 
by reason of his large experience in public 
affairs and private philanthropy, has 
proved a more severe critic than some of 
the avowed enemies of the church. For 
' this reason, it is probable that his lec- 
tures will serve to stimulate the vast 
army of more or less loosely organized 
philanthropic and potentially social in- 
dividuals embraced in church member- 
ship throughout the country to make 
church social work more efficient. 

For over a year Mr. Cutting has been 
collecting concrete instances of what the 
churches are doing throughout the coun- 
try in their relation to four different 
groups of social needs and activities: the 
public school, the police, public health, 
and child-helping agencies. Each of 
these furnished the topic for a single 
lecture. 

Mr. Cutting emphasized the possibility 
of the cooperation of the church in the 
work of the public school, not through 
direct institutional participation, but 
through personal relations with teachers 
and supplementary efforts to make public 
education an institution for the cultiva- 
tion of moral individuality as well as of 
intellectual development. There are few 
professions the followers of which may 
be expected to be more responsive to 
friendly cooperation than that of teach- 
ing. By friendliness, sympathy, encour- 
agement, and cooperation, the church 
may help the teacher sow seeds of ideal- 
ism in youth and impress upon the plas- 
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tic clay of childhood the mould of moral 
symmetry. 

The policeman, to Mr. Cutting’s mind, 
no less than the teacher, demands from 
the church an attitude of stronger per- 
sonal cooperation. The chief of police 
in Toledo answered a question as to 
whether he had received any help from 
the local clergy by saying: “No help, only 
complaints.” In the definite work of 
social regulation, especially in cities with 


‘their new problems, more than the po- 


liceman’s club is needed; and back of the 
individual policeman more than the or- 
ganization of a city police force is need- 
ed. Churches might form a network of 
effective cooperation of the most inti- 
mate kind with.the police in the suppres- 
sion of crime and in the regulation of 
a host of matters in the borderland of 
crime. 


CHURCH COMMITTEES 
ON POLICE WORK 


Speaking of the ideal relation between 
the church and the police—assuming that 
the former is sufficiently intelligent not 
to demand a revolution, and the latter 
amenable to reason—the Christian people 
of a community, said Mr. Cutting, should 
have a committee on policing, its mem- 
bers on terms of social intimacy with 
hoth the superior and subordinate officers 
of the force, the various churches estab- 
lishing such a relationship with the 
representatives of the force detailed to 
their immediate neighborhood. This 
committee would be organized with an 
experienced social worker as its exe- 
cutive officer, and would be large enough 
to provide for sub-committees on the law, 
places of amusement, gambling, the so- 
cial evil, juvenile delinquents, the saloon, 
the jail, relief. It would have big broth- 
ers and big sisters. The head of the 
force would make frequent reports to 
the mayor for publication, tabulated so 
as to make the statistics illuminating, 
enabling the committee and public to 
gauge the value of the methods employed 
to promote virtue and to repress vice. 

The triumphs of preventive medicine 
on the one hand and the missionary 
character of organized effort to reduce 
the death rate on the other make Mr. 
Cutting think that a health campaign 
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is an essential part of Christianity, and 
that the church needs to supplement its 
efforts to ameliorate suffering, through 
the hospital and the nurse that it now 
recognizes as a part of its duty to supply, 
and the burying of the victims of disease, 
by a campaign for the extermination of 
disease. Such a campagin is a logical 
outcome of the historical position taken 
by the church. 

In dealing with children and the prob- 


lems of childhood, Mr. Cutting empha- _ 


sized particularly the handicaps of city 
life and the exploitation of children 
through child labor. He laid great em- 
phasis upon the need for organized pro- 
test, backed by the church, taking form 
in legislation on these points. He point- 
ed also to the opportunity of the church 
to provide directly for larger oppor- 
tunities for recreation. 

Throughout the treatment of all of 
these topics, the underlying and connect- 
ing thought of the course has been that 
the churches of all denominations repre- 
sent the physical organization of a moral 
force in the community that must be 
socialized and directed to meet the so- 
cial needs of the community. In order 
to do this, more information is needed; 
systematic investigation and study of the 
social changes taking place is a neces- 
sary first step and one which it is possi- 
ble for the church to take at once with- 
out inaugurating any revolutionary 
changes in their policy of administration. 


MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 
ORs GA: Pal Aca @ lie y: 


The national capital is going through 
its annual throes over the appropriation 
bill for the District of Columbia, and 
this year the storm center pivots around 
the hospitals. 

Washington’s city hospital is an in- 
adequate, inaccessible institution which 
has long been familiarly known as the 
“jail” hospital because of its close prox- 
imity to the jail and because it has cared 
for sick prisoners. Of the four institu- 
tions which were grouped at the eastern 
extreme of the city, the work-house, the 
almshouse, the jail, and the city hospital, 
the first two have been recently moved to 
appropriate sites and adequate quarters; 
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and last summer the jail was transfer- 
red from the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to that of the District 
commissioners. At the same time the 
hospital was officially combined with the 
jail. Because of the very natural preju- 
dice which deters most people from en- 
tering a penal institution, the result has 
been that the over-taxed old-fashioned 
buildings have not been serving and do 
not now serve many of the sick poor 
who need hospital treatment. The 
Board of Charities of the District of 
Columbia therefore advocates building 
a new municipal hospital to contain only 
free wards and to be situated north of 
the city, adjacent to the Municipal Tu- 
berculosis Hospital, at 14th and Upshur 
streets. For this purpose the board has 
asked for $60,000 as a start on the total 
of $300,000 estimated to be required for 
the new building. At the same time, 
two private institutions, one an emerg- 
ency, the other a woman’s hospital, have 
come requesting large sums from the 
District for rebuilding. To the re- 
auests of the private hospitals the Board 
of Charities is strongly opposed. 

The emergency hospital stands on 
ground originally given to it by the Dis- 
trict. Recently, when the structure was 
found to interfere with the city’s new 
park plan, the building and ground were 
condemned; and the latter was bought 
back by the District at a greatly increas- 
ed price. Opponents of the appropria- 
tion to the private hospital believe that 
within the year the building will be torn 
down, and that its directors wish the new 
District money to rebuild elsewhere. 
Similarly, these opponents state that the 
Columbia Hospital building is so old 
that repair would be a waste of time 
and money, and that the directors want 
District funds to enable them to erect 
new quarters. 

Advocates of the appropriations, on 
the other hand, argue that failure to re- 
ceive public money means the possible 
dissolution of two old established insti- 
tutions. It is perhaps not unnatural, 
therefore, that the doctors of Washing- 
ton, the Board of Trade, Lady Visitors, 
hundreds of ex-patients, and dozens of 
women’s clubs should speak for the pri- 
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vate institutions. And in their appeals 
they seem to have the sentiment of the 
community back of them, their cause be- 
ing the more popular because of its con- 
tinued reiteration in the public prints, 
from the platform, and from the pulpit, 
while the Board of Charities reserves all 
expression of opinion on the matter for 
congressional hearings. 

Enemies of the board protest that the 
private institutions all have free wards 
into which they receive the sick poor on 
a pro rata basis of payment from the 
city. It is answered, however, that they 
overlook the many cases of a character 
that private hospitals are loath to take 
and for which properly equipped cities 
provide in a municipal institution. The 
board’s critics also plead the need of iso- 
lation of maternity and _ gynecological 
cases, but it is answered again that Gar- 
field and Georgetown are prepared to 
take this class of patients into isolated 
wards or separate buildings. Again they 
protest that the emergency service 1s 
necessary to the city, and the answer is 
ready that two other hospitals are doing 
emergency work and a third is equipped 
and willing to add an ambulance as soon 
as the city is ready to send them this 
class of cases. 

Many minor aspects of the discussion 
only complicate the issue, but out of 
them all seem to emerge certain facts: 
that the need of a municipal hospital is 
of paramount importance; that Wash- 
ington has many small private hospitals, 
a situation which usually implies a 
wasteful duplication of separate wards 
and of facilities for specialists; and that 
the city has fallen into the habit of giv- 
ing too much support to private institu- 
tions—a system which is recognized by 
students of the subject all over the coun- 
try as bad. 

The Board of Charities, with a mem- 
bership of five representative citizens in- 
cluding Jew and Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant, physician and layman, was 
organized twelve years ago, after an era 
of politics be-ridden administration of 
public institutions. Its recommendations 
are the result of a careful study of the 
subject in Washington and other cities. 
The critics of the board do not lay claim 
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to a like dispassionate, extended study of 
the situation. Moreover, it is interesting 
to note that while the news columns of 
the papers have been full of the hospital 
subject, with one exception, they have 
ignored it editorially, indicating possibly 
a real sympathy, after all, with the un- 
popular recommendations of the Board 
of Charities. 


FOR A JUST INDUSTRIAL 
PEACE 


ALLEN T. BURNS 


Washington Representative Committee 
on Industrial Relations 


A just industrial peace was the key- 
note of all the three days’ sessions of the 
twelfth annual meeting of the National 
Civic Federation at Washington, March 
5-7. Industrial peace by way of justice 
to public, employer, and employe shot 
through every feature of this gathering 
of business, labor, political, and profes- 
sional leaders of the nation. By way of 
interesting association, the meeting fit- 
tingly opened in the building of the Pan- 
American Union, the cap stones of whose 
four corners carry the legend “Peace’’; 
and, while the conference was in session, 
the United States Senate was consider- 
ing the epoch-making peace treaties with 
England and France. Cardinal Gibbons, 
as presiding officer of the first session, 
sounded a prophetic and patriarchal call 
to promote the benedictions of good-will 
in the wage world. The meeting fittingly 
closed with the challenge by President 
Seth Low to corporations to conduct 
business on the principle of service to 
the common weal. 

No dilletante, sentimental justice was 
that urged as the only sure foundation 
for industrial peace. A few philan- 
thropic frills added to the leisure hours 
af manual toilers was never advocated 
or even mentioned as solution of the 
recognizedly most acute of modern prob- 
lems, industrial relations. Justice must 
be human, vital, comprehending every 
relation of employer and employe, in 
order to incarnate the newer dream of 
those whose older dream of international 
peace is becoming a corporeal verity. 

The most promising step toward this 
goal was suggested by Judge Martin A. 
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Knapp, president-judge of the Court of 
Commerce. He advocated that, what- 
ever the way found for the nation to reg- 
ulate corporations doing an interstate bus- 
iness, it should include a provision that 
industrial disputes in these companies be 
subject to such mediation and arbitration 
provisions as the Erdman Act now ex- 
tends to interstate railroads. The suc- 
cessful operation of this act in the last 
five years was the sign of brightest port- 
ent that a practical method of industrial 
peace in the large corporations can be 
devised. Friendly mediation rather than 
arbitration, compulsory or voluntary, 
seemed to give the greatest promise, on 
the basis of this new American triumph 
in social statesmanship.* 

This one field of inquiry was presented 
so compellingly ‘as alone to justify the 
proposed Federal Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations. So when the added 
argument of a three days’ continuous 
consideration of the industrial problem 
emphasized the insistent character of the 
labor situation, the federation readily 
and unanimously voted its endorsement 
of the Hughes-Borah Bill to establish 
such an inquiry. 

It is hardly possible to convey the con- 
viction permeating the whole meeting 
that the industrial problem has reached 
a crisis demanding instant treatment. 
President Low’s entire annual address 
was given over to the subject, in spite 
of the varied fields of the federation’s 
many departments. He reviewed the 
year’s development in the industrial 
struggle. The course of events, he held, 
had brought the nation face to face with 
the inevitable alternative of the con- 
structive conserving labor leadership 
which promotes trade agreements be- 
tween combinations of capitalists and 
combinations of wage workers, and the 
destructive, revolutionary, almost leader- 
less mass movement of unreason and 
violence. 

The McNamara case, the Lawrence 
strike, and ‘the unsuccessful attempt to 
put the American Federation of Labor 
on record in favor of a class struggle 
were the features he cited in this critical 


“This address of Judge Knapp was so full of 
stimulating matter for thought that it will be re- 
viewed by Mr. Rurns, together with the report 
of the Federal Bureau of Labor on the same sub- 
ject, in the April magazine number of THE SURVEY. 
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year. The Atlanta convention of the 
American Federation of Labor voted al- 
most two to one against the “class-con- 
scious” resolution. But the burning 
question, he held, is whether the employ- 
ing corporations will drive labor to this 
extreme position by denying to labor the 
same rights and advantages for securing 
its welfare as every stockholder of every 
corporation claims and enjoys. This 
crucial point is labor’s right to combine. 
Unsparingly Mr. Low arraigned the in- 
consistency and unreasonableness of the 
capitalists who combine to secure the ad- 
vantages and power of corporate organi- 
zations, and who deny the same right to 
employes. Provision for effective or- 
ganization and colléctive bargaining of 
workers was urged as the only way of 
escape from an industrial revolution. 

Samuel Gompers was praised as the 
able leader of American workmen, who. 
stands as the bulwark against the de- 
structive forces and maintains that the in- 
terests of capital and labor are neither 
identical nor mutually exclusive but rec- 
oncilable. His responsibility for such 
enormities as the McNamara dynamiting 
was pointed out as no more than that of 
the president of the United States for a 
local lynching or a perfidious act of a 
state legislature. 

The closed-shop demand was explain- 
ed as a natural reaction from a so-called 
open shop, which actually means a shop 
closed against union men. Full recog- 
nition of the right to organize will create 
an equal recognition of men’s right to 
work outside the union’s ranks. 

A practical demonstration of the trade 
agreement as the basis for industrial 
peace logically followed the presidential 
address. William E. Fitzgerald, vice- 
president of the International Association: 
of Amalgamated Street Railway Em- 
ployes, told the story of the satisfactory 
relations almost universal where street 
railway companies follow the policy of 
dealing with the union organization. 

Similar testimony from the employ- 
er’s side was borne by H. M. Kellogg, 
chairman of the labor committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, and C. G. Norman, chairman of 
the board of governors of the New York 
Building Trades Employers’ Association. 
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Each detailed arrangements for settling 
disputes which had worked for a decade 
or more. 

Next in importance to the subject of 
industrial relations was the discussion of 
industrial accident compensation. This 
was led by Senator George Sutherland, 
chairman of the federal commission 
which has recently reported to Congress 
the compulsory compensation bill for em- 
ployers of interstate railroads.1 H. M. 
Wills, legislative representative of the 
railroad brotherhoods, discussed the 
measure, stating that he had visited Eng- 
land and Germany to study the workings 
of compulsory compensation and found 
the pending bill to embrace, to his mind, 
alle the =cood © ieatures rand. to” have 
eliminated all the impracticable features 
of the systems in those countries. Paul 
E. Page and C. A. Pratt of the Wash- 
ington Commission on Compensation ex- 
plained the satisfactory operation of their 
new state law. 

There was unanimous advocacy of the 
compulsory principle as the only method 
to secure justice for accident victims. 
And the deprecation of the decision of 
the New York Court of Appeals against 
the New York law was just as united. 
Such a law was urged as an absolute 
necessity for convincing workers that 
the government insists on justice for 
them—as a monument that working re- 
lations must be based on complete justice 
to the exclusion of alleviative charity. 

A fitting supplement to this discussion 
was the graphic presentation of the 
modern movement for safety. Hugh 
Faulkner described the methods of the 
Remington Typewriter Company, and 
Lucian W. Cheney of the Bureau of 
Labor the advances of the United States 
Steel Corporation. Both speakers em- 
phasized the greater importance of gen- 
erating the “safety sense” among officers 
and men than of relying on mechanical 
devices, and exhibited schemes of re- 
markable ingenuity in this direction. 

Such a thorough canvass of the field 
of industrial accidents led naturally to 
the federation’s endorsement of the 
Sutherland bill. 

A conference on industrial justice, 
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meeting at the national capital, would 
have been almost a mockery had not the 
relation of the government to its em- 
ployes been given ample consideration. 
This was up at two sessions, one on civil 
service pensions and the other on methods 
of securing redress of grievances. 

The question of pensions was warmly 
debated. Congressman Frederick H. 
Gillett advocated a system of forced con- 
tribution by all employes of the entire 
amount necessary to retire them at the 
age of seventy on three-fourths pay. He 
has embodied his ideas in a bill now 
pending. Andrew W. McKee, president 
of the United States Civil Service Re- 
tirement Association, vigorously opposed 
the system. He contended that railroads, 
industrial concerns, and foreign govern- 
ments all recognized the principle of em- 
ployers’ liability for partial provision for 
old age. His organization stands unit- 
edly for a system of equal contributions 
by government and employes. The fed- 
eration took no action but referred the 
question to committee. 

The stormiest session was devoted to 
the discussion of redress of government 
employes’ grievances. This became large- 
ly a discussion of the executive orders 
of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft against 
political activity, freedom of association, 
and right of petition to Congress of civil 
service employes. These orders were 
ably defended by Second Assistant Post- 
master General Joseph Stewart. But 
the attacks of Congressman James T. 
Lloyd and Samuel Gompers against this 
invasion of constitutional rights were 
convincing and received with approval by 
the audience. Both sides agreed that a 
government strike was intolerable. The 
effect of their argument was immensely 
strengthened by the report of the House 
Committee on Post Office the previous 
day, recommending a law to repeal this 
“gag order. 

Thus is the justice for which our fore- 
fathers sought this continent gaining 
tardy recognition, in life relations which 
have sprung up faster than the social 
conscience has broadened to demand 
prosperity for all and special privilege 
for none. 


1See THE Survey, August 5, 1911. 
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TAKING STOCK IN NEW 
YORK’S FACTORIES 


LILLIAN D. WALD 
HENRY MOSCOWITZ 
Members Joint Board of Sanitary Control of 
the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Industry 

The preliminary report of the State 
Factory Investigation Commission is a 
creditable beginning of a work which 
will fortunately be continued during the 
coming year. 

The limited appropriation and the 
short time allotted the commission to 
present its preliminary report prevented 
it from making an adequate study of 
many important phases of factory condi- 
tions in the state. Only the fringes of 
the subject could be touched, but the 
commission assembled suggestive data 
not only through the able assistance of 
its own experts, Dr. George M. Price 
and H. F. J. Porter, but also through 
the generous cooperation of expert soc- 
ial workers who are proving themselves 
more and more to be the industrial 
statesmen of the day. 

The commission’s treatment of fire 
hazards in factory buildings and _ its 


remedial suggestions for the safety 
of the workers represent a _ distinct 
contribution to the subject. What is 


most significant and worthy of notice 
in these recommendations is the at- 
tempt to gauge the number of exits 
and means of egress in a factory by the 
number of workers employed there, and 
to make permission to increase the num- 
ber of people at work in the factory de- 
pendent upon prevailing conditions of 
safety. That the commission has faced 
this central and radical solution of the 
safety problem is gratifying even though 
it could not as yet elaborate the details. 
If the Asch fire will do for factory con- 
struction what the Iroquois theater fire 
accomplished for theater construction— 
make an unsafe factory impossible by 
compelling the architects to provide exit 
facilities and means of escape propor- 
tionate to the number of people employ- 
ed—then the Washington Place fire vic- 
tims did not die in vain. Why delay the 
enactment of these recommendations into 
law? There is time during this session 
to secure legislative relief. 
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The recommendation of the commis- 
sion that all new factories over two stor- 
ies in height in whicn more than twenty; 
five persons are employed should be fire- 
proof will meet with general approval. 
The state Building Code promised in the 
commission’s final report will contribute 
materially to the safety of the workers 
outside of New York city, in cities where 
conditions are even more hazardous than 
in New York. 

The investigation into sanitary condi- 
tion of factories was more inclusive than 
intensive. An exception was made with 
the bakeries. The medical examination 
of 800 bakers revealed such uncanny 
facts concerning their physical condition 
that no one will dispute the necessity for 
licensing every factory where food is pre- 
pared for public consumption. Though 
existing cellar bakeries can not be reach- 
ed, retroactively, it is hoped that through 
a strict enforcement of sanitary stand- 
ards by the Department of Health they 
will soon become a nightmare of the 
past. 

The registration of existing and new 
factories is imperative, for the prime re- 
quisite for effective factory regulation 
is a system of effective registration. 

Under its new lease of life, the public 
expects from the commission, among 
other things, a study of home industry, 
scientific and authoritative, which can be 
used as a basis for remedial legislation. 
Though the commission’s reference to 
the work of the labor department is 
meager, the report displays some insight 
into the difficulties of factory regulation 
under the present organization of the 
State Bureau of Labor, with its small 
appropriation, its inadequate equipment 
of inspectors, its incomplete machinery, 
and the comparatively narrow limitation 
of its functions. 

The commission can render no more 
effective service to the cause of factory 
regulation than by making a thorough 
study of the organization of the state 
labor bureau and the scope of its activi- 
ties. With this study as a basis, it would 
be in position to suggest a comprehen- 
sive policy of labor legislation enforce- 
ment and administration which would 
probably culminate in a re-codification 
of the present labor laws. With such 
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a comprehensive plan of organization for 
the Department of Labor, it ought not 
to be difficult to secure the acquiescence 
of the public in a liberal appropriation 
for this department commensurate with 
the importance of its activities and re- 
sponsibilities. 

The recommendation that women 
should be prohibited from employment 
within four weeks after childbirth should 
be supplemented by an inquiry looking 
to the protection of women workers dur- 
ing pregnancy. The motherhood insur- 
ance clauses in the Lloyd George Bill 
contain some effective provisions which 
the commission can consider with profit. 

The preliminary report is a creditable 
beginning. It is a promise of a fulfill- 
ment which is eagerly awaited. 

With a liberal appropriation, with a 
host of social workers equipped with 
training and experience ready to give 
generous cooperation, the commission is 
facing a big responsibility and an oppor- 
tunity to submit an epoch-making report 
of national influence. This is possible if 
rigid standards of efficiency in the in- 
vestigation are projected. 


HE ESGEODIS TLRS 


ROBERT A. WOODS 
Headworker South End House, Boston 
Both the flash on the surface of the 
Lawrence situation and its real essence 
have a national significance. A popula- 
tion situation has been created, as the 
foil of one of the three or four chief and 
in all respects most typical American in- 
dustries, which inevitably became a tin- 
der-box inviting the spark of anarchy. 
The immediate reaction of the commu- 
nity against the flash was weakened and 
distorted by the fact that the local pop- 
ulation problem had come to mean an al- 
most paralyzed city government. In the 
effort to get to the underlying facts and 
chances of solution, many responsible 
citizens of Massachusetts as well as the 
officers of the state have found them- 
selves inexpressibly baffled by the lack 
of coherence in the whole human side of 
Lawrence industrialism, including the 
rift among the officials of the different 
companies. 
The recent and rapid building up of a 
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new group of great textile factories has 
led to the incoming of a larger proportion 
of immigrants from Southern and 
Southeastern Europe and Asia Minor 
than are found in other New England 
factory cities. The anomaly of protec- 
tion for commerce and free trade for la- 
bor has at this point reached its height. 
While some effort has been made to pro- 
vide suitable housing accommodations 
for this new labor force, on the whole it 
bas simply taken what it could find. 
Overcrowding has even reached the 
point where four families will each have 
a room on a floor, using a fifth room as a 
common kitchen. The highest average 
of weekly wages that has been quoted is 
$g.25, including all grades of skill in the 
mill. The average wage of the unskilled 
operatives is probably not over $7.25. 

It is the truth that the people have been 
living on these wages and putting money 
by. The chief exception to this state- 
ment would be a small proportion of Eng- 
lish families who have come over during 
the recent period of expansion, and who 
testify that it has been more difficult to 
maintain their way of life under Law- 
rence wages than it was with what they 
received in Lancashire. The fundamen- _ 
tally serious aspect of the situation is, 
that the lowest scale of European and 
even Asiatic living has been actually get- 
ting itself established on a going -basis 
in New England, becoming inwrought 
into the very texture of the eastern 
Massachusetts community. It is said, of 
course, that other immigrant nationali- 
ties have begun on a low basis and risen 
to American levels in the second genera- 
tion. But this has been where the Amer- 
ican leaven has had every chance to 
work; not where tens of thousands were 
fixing and crystallizing their to us impos- 
sible standards in compact and congested 
immigrant masses, far away from any- 
thing like adequate recuperative forces. 

The situation is clearly one that is not 
helped by mutual recrimination among 
those who are responsible; and it is 
ciearly a case where all sorts of resource- 
ful people are responsible. The officials 
who direct the policy of the mills, bring- 
ing every last touch of attention and in- 
genuity into the administrative and 
technical phases of their work, have 
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thought of the building up of domestic 
and community well-being as apart from 
their problem. The stockholders in the 
mills, many of whom are.among the most 
genuinely : public-spirited people in the 


communities where they live, have not. 


intellectually penetrated to the problem of 
those who are really in such close eco- 
nomic bonds with them. The trade 
unionists say that for years every begin- 
ning that they have made in the Law- 
rence mills has been instantly stamped 
upon by the mill superintendents and their 
subordinates. The higher officials of the 
companies say that their attitude has been 
one of neutrality in this matter. Prob- 
ably it was another case of the chief 
not knowing all that his lieutenants were 
doing. In any case, it is true that the 
English-speaking labor men have not 
been urged by such a missionary zeal 
toward the recent immigrants as should 
have been theirs, on human grounds no 
more than on the basis of sound associa- 
tion among the whole labor force. So 
far as specific social work is concerned, 
while Lawrence is quite well equipped 
for relief service, the city is in other ways 
surely ten years behind present obvious 
needs. It ought to be said in fairness, 
however, that there has been under way 
during the past year a social survey of 
Lawrence, undertaken by the trustees of 
a local fund, with the purpose of leading 
to progressive measures of betterment. 

The strike began in an almost casual 
way, though it is said that one of the 
strike leaders now in jail was in Law- 
rence last summer planning for a strike 
when the fifty-four hour law should go 
into effect in January. When it was 
finally clear from the pay envelopes that 
the week’s income was to be reduced in 
proportion to the reduction in working 
time from fifty-six to fifty-four hours, a 
small number of men undertook impul- 
sively to strike. The contagion spread 
from group to group, and from one na- 
tionality to another. The Industrial 
Workers of the World, representing the 
“direct action” or revolutionary wing of 
the Socialists, had a membership of a 
few hundred. They sent for Joseph Ettor, 
one of their national leaders. 

Ettor is a young Italian of peculiar 
magnetism who was able soon to secure 
the adherence of something like 20,000 
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employes of the mills. The capacity of 
this great host of recent immigrants, rep- 
resenting a number of supposedly alien- 
ated nationalities, for continuous, effec- 
tive solidarity is one of the revelations 
of the present strike which may have a 
most serious meaning in other great in- 
dustrial centers. And in speaking of the 
first manifestation in the eastern states 
of thorough-going industrial socialism as 
a superficial flash, I do not ignore the nec- 
essity of anticipating a possible wide- 
spreading conflagration from this source. 

Before the strike had fully disclosed 
its strength Ettor was arrested and held 
without bail on the ground that inflam- 
matory utterances of his had made him 
accessory to the death of a woman whe 
was shot. The serious doubt as to the 
validity of the legal process under which 
Ettor was held, the belief that the militia 
at one or two points has acted arbitrar- 
ily, and the disapproval of the attitude 
of the police authorities in forbidding the 
sending away of some of the children 
have all been quite generally felt. Yet 
the community in general is strongly in- 
clined to the conviction that Ettor’s suc- 
cessor, Haywood—whose record the de- 
velopments at Los Angeles have left more 
dubious than before—ought to have been 
restrained from inciting to riot and rev- 
olution; that the militia has on the whole 
fulfilled its difficult duty with great credit ; 
and that the whole weight of public senti- 
ment should have gone against the need- 
less, demoralizing, and financially waste- 
ful exploitation of the children by making 
them a national spectacle. That the chil- 
dren were necessarily sent away in order 
that they might be provided for was a 
flimsy pretext. 

After seven weeks of agitation, inspec- 
tion of the situation by a varied host of 
social workers and journalists, and nego- 
{iations through voluntary intermediaries 
and a legislative commission, the employ- 
ers have made an offer which has been 
accepted by the skilled men led by the 
textile union and by a considerable frac- 
tion of the unskilled. This offer pro- 
vides an increase of not less than 5 per 
cent over the present weekly income un- 
der the fifty-four hour law, and most of 
the mills promise increases running up 
to 12 per cent for those who are earn- 
ing the lower wages. Those who are 
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clinging to the Industrial Workers of 
the World leadership have not yet ac- 
cepted this offer, partly on account of 
the unreconcilable attitude of their lead- 
ers, who seek general unrest and not 
specific success, and partly because, by 
one of the many strange psychological 
upshots of the situation, the full mean- 
ing of the offer has not been made suffi- 
ciently explicit to them by the employ- 
ers. There is, however, good reason to 
believe that the great majority of the 
operatives will accept this offer by the 
time the pay envelopes on the new basis 
have had time to be seen. 

The mill owners, supported very gen- 
erally by the public, have felt that they 
could not in any case negotiate with 
crude disturbers of law and order. They 
have conferred with groups of their own 
employes, and they have shown a new 
appreciation of the value of responsible 
trade unionism. The Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, here as elsewhere, 
show as much hostility toward orderly 
and patient trade unionism as toward 
the employers themselves. 

Some of the results that are hoped for 
and likely are: more thorough organ- 
ization under constructive trade union 
leadership, but with missionary devotion 
among the unskilled; new and ample re- 
sources for the improvement of home 
and community conditions provided by 
the stockholders of the mills; a system- 
atic scheme of publicity—to be distin- 
guished from sudden exposure at a 
crisis—as to the financial condition of 
the mills year after year, so that their 
average wage-paying capacity for a term 
of years may be more clearly under- 
stood, at least by responsible public au- 
thorities; and in general a serious and 
downright recognition on the part of the 
people of eastern Massachusetts that the 
central market called the city of Boston, 
and the suburbs where the merchants and 
clerks live, are only the nucleus of a 
single great city center including the belt 
of factory towns within a radius of forty 
niles from Boston Common. 

This strike, probably beyond any pre- 
vious one in this country, contains what 
is as yet an inextricable complication of 
old and new forces and issues—the al- 
most spontaneous rising of thousands of 
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apparently helpless and certainly most 
vaguely understood Italians, Poles, Bel- 
gians, Russian Jews, Syrians, Arme- 
nians, living an almost wholly foreign 
life; the projection of a group of local 
men into the subordinate leadership who, 
though in many ways worthy men in | 
themselves, called in a group of syndical- 
ist Socialists committed to the precipi- 
tous mob action of all the workmen in 
every grade of an industry, and this 
only as the merest incident to national 
and international industrial and political 
overthrow; the trade unionists having 
been beset from before by the mill su- 
perintendents, now beset from behind by 
foes of their own household, yet com- 
forted that the whirligig of time was 
bringing them around as bulwarks of 
conservatism, even in the eyes of the em- 
ployers; the protean engineering through 
which a few men, eagerly sustained by a 
few thousands, direct all the influence, 
intimidation, and coercion in every shade 
and degree up to bloodshed, by which the 
lives of 50,000 are dictated continuously 
for a period of two months; the sick and 
poverty-stricken municipal administra- 
tion: the state administration preserv- 
ing order at a cost of $4,000 per day, 
but chagrined as one after another of . 
its efforts toward peace came to naught; 
the seeming over-riding of law _ by 
authority, and the involving of pro- 
testants at this in the very swirls of 
strike agitation; the great new “woolen 
trust” particularly dependent upon the 
recent immigrants, therefore hard hit, 
and finally moved to announce advances 
in wages paid at all the plants in differ- 
ent states, lest the strike might spread 
to them; the old-line companies not so 
deeply involved, yet fearful that their 
creat and not respected rival might man- 
euver to their disadvantage; the specter 
of a state or national investigation, and 
the clenched hand through the cloud 
marked “Schedule K”’; the new possi- 
bility in the minds of the strangely un- 
prepared eastern Massachusetts commu- 
nity, of a long-continued deadlock be- 
tween companies with great surpluses, 
egged on by many other manufacturing 
and financial interests, and a labor force 
which on a wage below the living wage 
can still live and have many millions in 
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the savings banks, with the constantly 
growing financial resources of organ- 
ized social unrest throughout the coun- 
try subject to call. 

One cannot but feel that behina all 
this in the feeling of the inarticulate and 
not ill-meaning mass is the religious 
force of a world-wide awakening. We 
hope that it may emerge through all the 
integral groups in this unassorted list 
coming to learn better to be of one heart 
and one mind. If those who, in their 
different ways, are now in power do not 
in tangible measure bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance, the present story 
shows once more that the mighty stir- 
rings of a new order can break forth at 
the touch of brotherhood out of what 
may seem the very clod of humanity. 


BROAD-SILK WEAVERS OF 
PATERSON 


MARY BROWN SUMNER 


With the public attention centered on 
Lawrence, the news of another strike 
on a considerable scale now being car- 
ried on in Paterson, N. J., in the same 
industry, and by one branch’ of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, has been 
given small space even in the New York 
newspapers. Nevertheless, since Wash- 
ington’s birthday the looms of the “Silk 
City’—where formerly, it is said, 90 per 
cent of the silk of the United States was 
manu factured—have been running slower 
and slower. 

It is a strike without the ordinary 
slogans and methods known here in 
America. 

There has been no violence. 

There has been no picketing. 

There has been no demand for a closed 
shop, nor for recognition of the union. 
Yet in the course of three weeks at least 
5,000, of the less than 7,000 weavers em- 
ployed in the making of broad-silk— 
that is, silk for garments in contra-dis- 
tinction to ribbon silk—have joined forces 
in a demand for a wage increase. Of 
this number, over 4,000 had last week 
made satisfactory settlements with their 
employers. Very few of the strikers have 
gone back to work as strike-breakers 

See page 1944. 
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after once leaving, though in a minor- 
ity of the mills on strike a certain pro- 
portion of the weavers have from the 
beginning refused to come out. Some- 
where between eighty and 100 mills, the 
strikers and the newspapers say, have 
been affected, out of perhaps 125.” - 

In many ways the Paterson strike pre- 
sents an interesting contrast to that at’ 
Lawrence. The Lawrence strike was a 
sudden unorganized protest against a re- 
duction in wages already far below a liv- 
ing standard. Organization had to be 
effected under strike conditions and, dur- 
ing the early period of imperfect or- 
ganization, there were spontaneous out- 
breaks of violence. In Paterson three 
months’ patient organization - preceded 
the strike, which was not in any sense 


A CALL TO ALL SILK WORKERS. 
By Locat 25, I. W. W. 


Men and Women wage workers of 
Paterson: 

With dignity raise your lowly bodies’ from 
the earth and assert your rights as human 
beings and producers of wealth. March out 
of the shops like men who comprehend 
their might. Workers, you are the only 
necessary class in society. Society could 
very well get along without the other 
class, but without you. society would go 
under. You produce all wealth, from which 
the government is maintained. You create 
and perpetuate civilization; you must be, 
you can be, and you will be the masters 
of future society. 

Now is the ™ost practical time for you 
to concentrate your might by way of join- 
ing the union, which earnestly means to 
improve the conditions of the working class. 


“This is addressed to ALL weavers, 
winders, quillers, pickers, twisters, warpers, 
and other workers in the silk mills. 

Warnir gs. 

Workers: Give no one the slightest pre- 
text to call you disorderly; practice no 
physical force whatever upon your op- 
ponents. We have now issued demands 


that deserve the respect of public opinion. 
N. B. You are requested to make no 
individual settlements of any kind. All 
settlements must be made with the Strike 
Ixecutive Committee, through whose ef- 
forts the standard wage scale was presented 
to the manufacturers. 
By order of the Beecutive Committee, 
Local 25, I. W. W. 


Yiddish handbills distributed at the mills the 
first day of the Paterson strike. Three strikers 
were arrested for passing them out, charged with 
violating a city ordinance concerning nuisances 
(throwing handbills in and upon the streets). 
Yhey pleaded guilty and sentence was suspended. 
Later speakers at the strike meetings charged, 
using this case as their text, that the institutions 
of government are ‘‘controlled by the master class.” 
There has since been no picketing. 


The majority, though by no means all, of the 
Paterson mills belong to the brond-silk manufac- 
turers’ association, and, as the official representa- 
tive of this body is instructed not to give out in- 
formation, it is necessary to depend on strikers’ or 
newspaper statements for these facts and figures. 
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an outbreak, but simply a perfectly 
peaceful stoppage of work by the skilled 
workers on the vast majority of Pater- 
son’s broad-silk looms. The unskilled 
workers, such as make up the Lawrence 
majority, are not out. The object, 
again, was not defensive, as in Law- 
rence, but aggressive, a demand for a 
general raise over wages which the Fed- 
eral reports’ show averaged $12.38 for 
men and $11 for women. 

While an increase in wages was the 
specific demand of the weavers, the Pat- 
erson strike was in its origin sympa- 
thetic. The incident which gave it this 
character goes ‘back as far as the be- 
ginning of November, and the events 
which led up to that incident go back in 
their turn for more than a year. At that 
time the weavers in a few mills were 
organized in the United Textile Work- 
ers’ Union of America, of which John 
Golden is president. In one of these 
organized mills the so-called “four-loom” 
system was installed for one class of 
weavers about a year ago. In September 
it was extended to other classes, and the 
weavers struck. Comparatively few 
mills in America use the four-loom sys- 
tem, the ordinary practice being for one 
weaver to tend two looms. The strikers 
claimed that four looms meant the dis- 
possessing of a certain number of men 
and, for those who were left, intenser 
and more exhausting work, and that in 
this case, at any rate, it meant little or 
no increase of pay, because the work on 
the two extra looms was paid at a rate 
30 per cent lower than the others, and 
because the tending of four looms oper- 
ated for other reasons to keep down the 
earnings per loom. 

Shortly after the beginning of the Sep- 
tember strike the United Textile Work- 
ers of America brought their machin- 
ery of arbitration to bear, and the men 
went back to work pending negotiations. 
By November no satisfactory adjust- 
ment had been made and the weavers, 
before arbitration proceedings were fin- 
ished, came out on strike again on No- 
vember 10, thus putting their union in 
bad standing with the organization to 


1TH SILK INDUSTRY. Report on Condition of 
Women and Child Wage-Harners in the United 
States, in 19 volumes. Vol. IV. About one-third 
of the total number of weavers in Paterson are 
women. 
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which it belonged. The strikers in 
this mill assert that the United 
Textile Workers of America delayed 
a settlement because they hesitated to 
oppose the four-loom system. Some of 
the grounds which have been urged in 
defense of this position have been that 
the four-loom system is in accordance 
with the scientific development of ma- 
chinery in industry ;-that these machines 
turn out a cheap grade of goods which 
Paterson mills have not been able to man- 
ufacture up to this time; and that the 
large demand for silk of that grade 
would in the end make it an object to 
manufacturers to put in more looms and 
thus provide for the surplus of men; 
and, finally, that the simple looms which 
turn out this grade of work require lit- 
tle tending and that therefore four looms 
would not immoderately increase the 
weavers’ work. The weavers felt that a 
settlement along these lines would, 
nevertheless, turn off men and overwork 
and underpay those who were kept. 
Their repudiation of arbitration proceed- 
ings put them in a mood to join the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, which 
stands avowedly opposed to arbitration 
or permanent compromise with employ- 
ers, 

Up to this time the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World had had in Paterson 
only a “mixed local,” a local, that is, 
made up of members of various indus- 
tries. With this new nucleus of 100 or 
so of weavers, it started out in November 
on the patient organization of the broad- 
silk weavers in all the Paterson mills, 
the vast majority of whom had up to 
this time belonged to no organization. 

Probably an underlying fear that, if 
successful in one mill, the four-loom sys- 
tem with its immediate disadvantages 
for the workers would spread eventually 
to many other mills predisposed the 
weavers in favor of strengthening them- 
selves by organization. At any rate, an 
invitation by hand-bill to a conference 
late in February, to discuss organization 
and conditions in the mills, was enthus- 
astically responded to, and it was found 
that enough were interested to represent 
the weavers in a large majority of the 
mills. Committees of each shop were 
elected and an increase in wages accord- 
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ing to a schedule then drawn up was 
decided on as the common demand for 
all shops. This schedule, representing 
increases in the rate of pay in the var- 
ious shops of from 5 to 30 per cent, has 
been the only demand in the general 
strike.” 

On the morning of February 23 the 
weavers reported for work. Within an 
hour the schedule had been presented 
by the shop committee, and on ‘its re- 
jection a walkout took place immediate- 
ly in almost a hundred mills, quietly and 
sn order. Some firms settled within the 
day. Many who refused at first on the 
ground that the schedule, being thrown 
together hastily, was unscientific and 
could not be adapted to conditions in 
their mills made settlements not based 
on the schedule. This use of the wage 
schedule simply as it were as basis for 
discussion has been one of the distinctive 
peculiarities of the Paterson strike. 
Some of the largest mills have consent- 
ed by a verbal agreement to grant a gen- 
eral raise on the different kinds of piece- 
work of from ™% cent to I cent, instead 
of following the elaborate provisions of 
the schedule. Such an offer from the em- 
ployer was put by the shop committee 
before the whole group of strikers in 
that particular mill. Hf the majority 
voted to accept, they returned to work 
with the understanding that if the ver- 
bal agreement was broken, or if the shop 
desired further concessions, it would 
strike at a moment’s notice. Those shops 
which did insist on the employer’s sig- 
nature to their scale were left equally 
free to strike, as the employer’s was the 
only signature on the paper. 

In some cases the central organiza- 
tion held the signed schedule as a mat- 
ter of convenience, not at all in sign that 
the union was “recognized.” No recog- 
nition of the union by the employer was 
required. For its stability this union de- 
pends on no central organization. For 
the closed shop it depends on the recogni- 
tion by the body of workers of the impor- 
tance of hanging together within their 
shop in order to retain the concessions al- 
ready obtained or to gain others. “We do 


1[The original strikers of November added this 
demand to that for the abolition of the four-loom 
system. 
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not,” says Rudolf Katz, organizer of the 
strike, “want recogniton by the employer ; 
we want only recognition by the weav- 
ers.” 

Success in their first demand and alert- 
ness to perceive and resent aggressions 
or to demand new rights is the princi- 
ple on which the organization depends 
for success. Workers so organized the 
employer finds it easy to settle with at 
any given time, since they do not stand 
out for any of the demands usually as- 
sociated with unionism, such as the clos- 
ed shop or the interference of an outside 
delegate. In the long run, however, they 
lack the safeguards ofthe older union- 
ism. They have no time agreements, 
even a signed schedule specifies no per- 
iod of time during which it is to hold 
good. So that in appearing to waive 
every established safeguard of unionism 
this new unionism gives itself added 
freedom and thereby, if it can hold the 
workers in the trade intact, added 
strength to strike, whenever the time is 
ripe, for more and more. The ultimate . 
goal set by the Industrial Workers. of 
the World is the “appropriation by the 
workers of the full product of their 
labor.” 

It has been a half-recognition of this 
working program, probably more than 
the wage demands which have been sat- 
isfied in many cases by very slight con- 
cessions, which has kept the majority of 
the Paterson silk manufacturers from 
yielding to the strikers. As one of their 
representatives expressed it, “the strike 
is political.” By this, I take it, he had 
caught the idea that the underlying pur- 
pose of the organizers is to teach the 
workers practically and simply that as 
Socialism, by the vote, aims at the ex- 
propriation of the capitalist, so cohesion 
in the shop can be made the means for 
striving to gain the same end, step by 
step, and strike by strike. This is 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
philosophy. The universality with which 
the weavers, Italians, Jews, Armenians, 
and others, have understood and re- 
sponded to the first lesson in this teach- 
ing may well give the mill owners alarm. 
Equally distinctive and equally disarm- 
ing is the perfect peacefulness of the 
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Paterson strikers. On the first day the 
police arrested, and the court fined, three 
men for distributizg handbills inviting 
weavers to join the strike. This distribu- 
tion was immediately discontinued and 
after a few hours the police were with- 
drawn and have not been called on since. 
Violence cannot be used as an excuse to 
break the strike by counter-violence, as 
the distinctive peculiarity of this organ- 
ization in control at Paterson is the lit- 
eral preaching of the workers’ “folding 
hands,” waiting passively until the need 
for their labor tells on the employer. No 
pickets have been sent out and no persua- 
sion used except the advertising of mass 
meetings. Yet, every day for three 
weeks, of their own accord, new shops 
have come out. 


THE ENGLISH COAL 
STRIKE 


HARRY PHILLIPS 


{[Mr. PHILLIPS IS FIRST TRUSTED OF THD 
DOCK-WORKERS’ UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN, AND 
WAS ONE OF THE CONCILIATION COMMITTEE TO 
BRING ABOUT THE SETTLEMENT OF THE DOCKERS’ 
STRIKE WHICH HAD BLOCKED THE INLETS OF 
LONDON’S FOOD SUPPLY. HE IS ON A LECTURE 
TOUR IN THD UNITED STATES AND WAS ASKED BY 
THE SURVEY TO GIVE HIS VIEWS OF THE COAL 
STRIKE, | 

“Things are pretty bad in your coun- 
try just now, Mr. Phillips.” 

Again and again during the last few 
days some American has said that to me. 

I ask him, “What things?” 

One answer is: 

“Well, your present coal strike. 
is pretty bad, I guess.” 
Noe sire note at: all, 
strike in England is not bad. It had to 
be. It was the “Only Way.” It is the 
birth-pain of a new and finer era in the 
industrial life of England. Suffering? 
Yes, I know. But it’s nature’s law that 
there is no birth, no new life without 

its pain and suffering. 

Out of this suffering there will come 
a great industrial peace. Think of the 
evolution in dignity of this strike and the 
old bitter sectional strikes of twenty 
years ago. This strike will be settled 
during the next fourteen days. The old 
strike lasted three and six months, with 
hunger and want.and riot and death, and 
ruin to the local trade. 


That 
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Now, there is quite good feeling today. _ 
Masters meet men and they smile back, 
and the men say: 

“You’re beaten, sir. 
must carry.” 

The settlement will bring harmony and 
industrial concord into the mining in- 
dustry for some long time to come. And 
that is good, not bad. 

Oh, for half a dozen aeroplanes to send 
your Lawrence strike labor leaders and 
governor and mayor and mill owners over 
to my England, to show these men on 
both sides how to manage and settle a 
strike peaceably! 

Think of it! Nearly half a million 
men on strike in England, and not an 
extra policeman needed nor a soldier 
called out. You will forgive me for 
being proud of my friends among the 
English miners. They are so digni- 
fied in their law-abiding self-control. 
If the “votes for women” campaign had 
only been conducted with the same 
strength and dignity it would have been 
as assured in England as the minimum 
wage. 

The minimum wage? Are you not 
stunned and surprised at the moderation 
of the demands of these 500,000 men 
who have the country in their hands? It 
is because of their moderation that the 
whole country is on their side. They 
are not out for motor-cars and automo- 
biles and opera-boxes, Riverside houses, 
and gorgeous gowns for their wives and 
daughters. They are simply out for a 
minimum living wage—a wage that shall 
never be less than sufficient for living 
cut the full-orbed all-around life of man 
and woman and child, which God AI- 
mighty and the true greatness of a nation 
demand that they shall live. 

A minimum wage does not mean a 
wage just above the starvation line. It 
means a wage that shall keep a man free 
from worry and care for next week’s rent 
and food. A wage upon which a man 
may enter into, and live out, all the at- 
tributes of his manhood. That is the 
principle the coal miners of England are 
out for, and that is the principle every 
man and woman of every creed and faith 
must support and which every real patriot 
must give his verdict for. Why? Be- 
cause you can never have a great nation 
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while 50 per cent of its population are 
hialf vitalized and under-developed. 

That—and I speak as one who knows 
every coal field in my country—is the 
principle at the back of this English coal 
strike. Also there is the new fine dig- 
nity of the whole business—no longer a 
small local state or district strike, but 
one splendidly organized, both from the 
standpoint of capital and of labor: two 
magnificent dignified armies so powerful 
that the people of England say to their 
government: 

“You must control this, and not per- 
mit long drawn out war. You are the 
government. We elected you to govern 
us. Either govern or quit.” 

And the English government will settle 
it. We have one of the finest cabinets 
of Englishmen we have had for a long 
while. They will say to the mine owner: 

“You must accede the principle of this 
minimum wage. The actual amount, and 
the local details, we are not concerned 
with. But the principle itself is basic- 
ally just, and ethically and economically 
sound. Settle it, or we must step in and 
settle it for you. You are not confront- 
ed with a cheap or foreign competition for 
the same article. Coal is a monopoly— 
nature’s monopoly which you own—and 
for the producers of this article you must 
accept a minimum wage standpoint. You 
have no defense to make against it. We 
the government represent the whole na- 
tion, poor as well as rich. And you own 
and control one of the essentials of the 
daily life of the people: coal—heat, 
warmth, driving force. So long as you 
do not unduly control or monopolize it 
we do not interfere. But if either of 
you attempt to tie up the daily need of 
the people’s life, then we must take it out 
cf your hands and nationalize it, because 
it is a nation’s need.” 

This and this only is the attitude and 
ultimate decision of the English govern- 
ment. So effectively has industry organ- 
ized itself. 

There are five forces which are abso- 
lutely essential to the daily life of a na- 
tion: coal, water, light, corn (wheat), 
locomotion. 

No capitalist will ever again in Eng- 
land be allowed to corner and control 
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these essentials of daily life. All the 
years of education and development have 
told. And today the poorest man in 
England will tell his government: 

“You must see that these forces are 
always within my reach. They are im- 
perative essentials to my daily life. And 
my daily life is essential to the nation.” 

That is the great human demand at the 
back of the coal strike. On that ques- 
tion of a minimum wage for those who 
every hour risk life and limb under- 
ground to bring forth one of the essen- 
tial daily needs of a nation’s life—on that 
principle there can be no discussion, 
no debate. And it will be settled within 
the next fourteen days—and settled not 
only because of its divine justice, but be- 
cause the whole English nation realizes 
by terrible and sad experience of mine 
and colliery explosion, and dear dead 
men lying hundreds of feet beneath the 
ground, and weeping women and sobbing 
children at the pit’s mouth above—be- 
cause all England realizes that the de- 
mand for a minimum wage for the miner 
and coal-pit worker, above all other toil- 
ers, is just and moderate. So it will be 
granted. 

And another plane in the evolution of 
the workman’s life towards equal co- 
partnership and cooperation in the wealth 
he is producing will have been reached. 


STATE INTERVENTION 
IN STRIKES 


PAUL KENNADAY 


Two months and a half after the be- 
ginning of the laundry strike in New 
York, more than a month and a half 
after the closing of testimony, the State 
Board of Mediation and Arbitration 
publishes its summary of conditions dis- 
closed. This deliberate sort of pub- 
licity of course can be of no possible 
benefit to those who were strikers in the 
rough-dry laundries—who like the rest 
of us must have food to eat, and who 
long since have been forced back to 
their wretched pay and long hours. But 
the procedure, fairly typical as it is of 
American ways, may at least point a 
moral. 
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Of the merits of the laundry strike 
itself, suffice it to say that there was 
abundant, if not legal, evidence of ex- 
cessive hours, of illegal employment of 
minors and women, of wages below even 
the customary low wage of women fac- 
tory workers, and of a brazen disregard 
of the labor law. But it is well to in- 
quire why, to the board’s categorical 
findings in favor of the laundry workers 
’ and to its recommendation for conference 
between workers and proprietors, the 
public accepted from the Laundrymen’s 
Association a reply similar in tone to 
that made upon a certain memorable 
occasion by the late lamented Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt. As the public lost 
sight of the industrial conditions at 
Packingtown in its concern over what 
the Jungle showed was going into its 
own stomach, so such public interest as 
the laundry strike momentarily aroused 
has not been in the intolerable condi- 
tions of the workers and in the un- 
enforcement of the labor law, but in the 
danger to the public health in the dirty 
and more or less infected linen more or 
less cleaned in “nets.” 

Little wonder that such reaction leaves 
the workingman contemptuous of the 
public’s interest in labor disputes and 
more than skeptical of the public’s grasp 
of labor's aims. 

True, there is something to be said for 
a state intervention which will drive 
home the lesson of class solidarity and 
of the futility of labor’s surrendering the 
power it has acquired to hit hard and 
quick, although it is somewhat doubt- 
ful if the labor movement in gen- 
eral is to be aided much by such inter- 
pretation of arbitration statutes. Cer- 
tainly it is of little consolation to the 
individual striker who loses his strike, 
and perhaps his job, that the cause in 
which he has been sacrificed has gone on 
triumphantly. There are not many of us 
who feel much beholden to posterity, the 
beaten striker least of all. The man who 
strikes or wants to strike wants relief 
for himself. In a very real sense he 
asks for bread and will hardly be thank- 
ful to mediators and arbitrators who 
give him a stone, even though, hoping 
to help other workers of the future, he 
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may use that stone to the damage of 
property close at hand. 

Are we to take the New York Bureau 
of Mediation and Arbitration, fairly 
typical as it is of general American 
inethods, as the best or even as a rea- 
sonably satisfactory agency for dealing 
with industrial disputes? The activities 
of that bureau are four-fold: 


(1) It may formally intervene “whenever 
a strike or lockout occurs or is seriously 
threatened” ; 

(2) “Examinations or investigations” by 
the board may be held at any time or place 
within the state; 

(3) A dispute between an employer and 
his employes may be submitted in writing to 
the bureau as a Board of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration, provided such submission is accom- 
panied by a written agreement to abide by 
the determination of the board and to con- 
tinue in business or at work during the inves- 
tigation ; 

(4) Local arbitrators may be selected by 
the parties to a dispute and such arbitrators 
within ten days after the close of hearings 
held “shall render a written decision signed 
by them.” 


Such are the means provided for the 
settlement and prevention of industrial 
disputes in New York. Out of a total 
of 215 strikes and lockouts last year, 
the state board settled fourteen by arbi- 
tration; intervention or the offer of its 
services, occurring in eighty cases, was 
unsuccessful in fifty-nine cases, and was 
made before strikes in eight cases; one 
dispute (not a strike) was settled by ar- 
bitration; and no case of public inter- 
vention occurred. It is a well worn com- 
ment of the chief mediator that 


the more consideration given to avoiding 
strikes, the more likely those finally under- 
taken are to be successful. 


There is room, however, for a differ- 
ent conclusion from that which he draws, 
that 


where strikes occur without exhausting every 
effort to prevent them or for insufficient cause, 
the evils they bring are to be blamed upon 
the workmen or employers who are responsi- 
ble for the hasty action or the ill-advised de- 
cision. 

If blame is to be fixed for not exhaust- 
ing every effort to prevent strikes, per- 
haps it should come somewhat nearer 
home than this. 
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To quote again from the same report: 


The chief power of the bureau is seldom 
exercised but is available at any time when, 
in a threatened or existing strike or lockout, 
the Commissioner of Labor deems it advisable 
that the Board of Mediation and Arbitration 
be convened. The board when so convened 
has large powers of inquiry and should be 
able to direct public sentiment, on which the 
success or failure of strikes so largely de- 
pends. 


The assumption seems purely gratuit- 
ous that the legislature in conferring its 
power of formal inquiry and intervention 
did not intend to have it exercised “ex- 
cept in extraordinary cases where the 
public interests are seriously affected.” 
No such interpretation of the legisla- 
ture’s will is to be found from the reading 
of the statute itself, nor may such inter- 
pretation be fairly drawn as it is drawn 
from the fact that the legislature has 
failed to make provision for the cost of 
more than the two or three public, 
formal interventions carried through dur- 
ing the past ten years and more. The 
legislature did not make appropriation 
even for those interventions, and it no 
more makes appropriation for the work 
of the Bureau of Mediation than for 
the work of the factory bureau, unless 
recommendations are submitted and in- 
sistently urged by the Department of 
Labor. 

The case for compulsory intervention 
is put in its proper aspect in the report 
of the Commissioner of Labor for the 
year 1906, where it is said: 

In fact we believe good results would fol- 
low the adoption of the principle of public 
investigation in all important labor disputes, 
for the reason that many disputes become 
either strikes or lockouts on account of the 
unreasonable attitude of one or the other 
(possibly both) of the contending forces, and, 
if it were an established practice to make 


such an investigation, the disposition to enter 
into such disputes would be discouraged. 


The excuse pleaded then—and not now 
applicable—for not practicing this policy 
of formal intervention was that 
two of the three members of the board are 
so completely engrossed in the work of the 


Bureau of Factory Inspection that they are 
not available for other departmental duties. 


But the same report makes the ex- 
cellent recommendation 
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that provision be made for a board of in- 
vestigation, to consist of the official in charge 
of the bureau, together with two citizens to 
be designated by such official, as members of 
a board of investigation, the two citizens so 
designated to have, for the purposes of in- 
vestigating, co-ordinate powers with the of- 
ficial who appoints them and to serve only 
during the investigation of the particular dis- 
pute for which they were appointed. 

Here we have a firm grasp of the true 
aim and inevitable limitations of outside 
interference with labor disputes. Labor 
for all our conferences, resolutions, 
pleadings, laws, and ordinances will not 
surrender its right to strike. In certain 
exceptional cases where it is unorgan- 
ized or weak it may be compelled by 
sheer force of public demand to accept 
certain limitations upon that right, as in 
the case of public or quasi-public enter- 
prises. Our American statutes for the 
prevention of strikes will remain, as they 
so largely are in New York, unexecuted 
moral aspirations, so long as the public 
does not accept, with the best grace pos- 
sible, this fundamental fact in the labor 
movement. 

Publicity is the one preventive and cure 
which the state can administer. Let the 
public know the facts through an impar- 
tial, a speedy, and an efficient investiga- 
tion, and one-half these strikes and lock- 
outs would be avoided altogether or set- 
tled with small loss to either side. But 
the publicity must be secured through re- 
port made within a few days, and not 
after weeks have lengthened out to 
months, as in the laundry strike. The 
investigation must be impartial, by men 
holding the scales evenly between labor 
and capital. And it must be conducted, 
not by subordinate officials of a labor de- 
partment, but by such men as Sir George 
Askwith in England or Professor Adam 
Shortt in Canada. It is not three or four 
$3000 men who can fittingly “exercise 
the powers of the people of the state of 
New York (or of any other state, for 
that matter) which relate to industrial 
disputes.” It would be far better to lump 
all these salaries in one and so, if need 
be, to secure for the performance of ex- 
ceptional duties one man of recognized 
exceptional talents. 

A state mediator of such caliber might 
well be given such authority as is con- 
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ferred in New Zealand upon the Com- 
missioner of Conciliation, who upon ap- 
plication made to him by employer or 
employed sets up a council of conciliation 
composed of delegates from both parties. 
The confidence which the community 
there places in the Commissioner of 
Conciliation and the technical knowledge 
of the matters in dispute possessed by 
the members of the councils gives to such 
groups of citizens a tremendous power 
to influence public opinion. To flout 
the findings of those whom the soveréign 
people have deputised to sit upon a trade 
conflict does not lie within the power of 
any laundrymen’s association in that 
“country without strikes.” 

Let us have formal public intervention 
often, as we may under present statutes 
in New York; let us have publicity and 
intelligent public opinion, as we might 
with councils of conciliation fashioned 
somewhat more broadly than their proto- 
types in New Zealand. Then we shall 
have less of street-cleaners “tried” in 
secret and dismissed for “mutiny”; of 
woolen companies summarily reducing 
wages of ragged employes; of laundry- 
men refusing point blank to arbitrate; 
of state boards publishing their reports 
so long after the event that their recom- 
mendations fall flat. 


NEW CHINA AND THE 
FAMINE 


EARL H. CRESSY 
SHANGHAI 


[METHODS OF SCIENTIFIC CHARITY, Mr. CRESSY 
POINTS OUT, ARE BEING APPLIED TO THD RELIEF OF 
THB GREAT FAMINE WHICH IS SCOURGING CHINA 
IN THE MIDST OF ITS REVOLUTION ; AND HE QUOTES 
Sun Yat SEN AS SAYING THAT THE REPUBLICAN 
GOVERNMENT WILL TAKP THD NECESSARY STEPS TO 
PREVENT FAMINES IN THE FUTURE. 

MEANWHILE, FOUR MONTHS FROM HARVEST, 
WHOLE PROVINCES ARE STRICKEN, AND THE CEN- 
TRAL CHINA FAMINE RELIEF COMMITTEE HAS 
APPEALED TO CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE IN 350 
AMERICAN CITIES, AND HAS WRITTEN TO NBARLY 
4,000 INDIVIDUALS AND 700 NEWSPAPERS. Mr. 
CRESSY HAS BEEN IN CLOSE TOUCH WITH THE 
WORK OF THIS RELIDBF COMMITTEE FOR SOMD TIME, 
AND RECENTLY MADE A TRIP TO THE FAMINE DIS- 
TRICT. 

“T AM VERY ANXIOUS THAT THD FAMINE 
SITUATION OUT HERE AND THE METHODS WHICH 
WE ARE USING IN DEALING WITH IT,’’ WRITES SEC- 
RETARY BW. C. LOBENSTINE, ‘MAY BE BROUGHT BB- 
FORE THOSE AT HOME WHO ARE MOST FITTED TO 
JUDGB AS TO THEIR VALUB.’’] 


Two great changes for the better in the 
attitude in China toward famine condi- 
tions have taken place which, in the 
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A HOME IN THE FAMINE DISTRICT. 
Roof sold for food. 


Child ill with small-pox inside. 


midst of the rapid progress which China 
is making in other ways, are in danger 
of being overlooked. The first of these 
is the growth of the conviction that the 
time is past for pouring rice into the rat- 
hole of famine, and the other is the ac- 
tion of the new government in under- 
taking the responsibility for the relief of 
the present and the prevention of future 
famines. 

Such conditions as those which exist 
at present have had much to do in bring- 
ing about the present revolution; and the 
men of the New China clearly realize 
that the permanent prosperity and peace 
of their country depends in large meas- 
ure upon the economic welfare of the 
people. 

The present famine is a greater calam- 
ity than any that China has faced for 
scores, 01 years.. “lhe estimates ota 
month ago, according to which two and 
a half million people were facing starva- 
tion, are now out of date. Appeals from 
new districts are coming in almost daily 
to the office of the Central China Famine 
Relief Committee. Already in many 
districts the death rate is high, and chil- 
dren are being sold in order to purchase 
food. In a district personally visited 
by the writer during the last week in 
January, fifty-five homes in a number of 
country: villages in North Kiangst: were 
thoroughly examined. In only one home 
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in eight was there any rice, and nowhere 
more than a peck of it. The food every- 
where found in preparation consisted of 
sweet potato leaves and carrot tops, while 
one family in three was eating elm bark. 
In these fifty-five homes four dead were 
found, and many others who could live 
only a few days at most. In this district 
at least two out of three are certain of 
death unless there is help from ouside— 
and there are still four months before 
harvest. These conditions are typical of 
the whole North Kiangsu famine area, 
where missionaries who for many years 
have been thoroughly familiar with con- 
ditions estimate that 1,000,000 people are 
facing starvation. 

The Central China Famine Relief 
Committee is using four distinctive 
methods in dealing with the present 
famine situation. Whenever there is any 
question as to the reality of famine con- 
ditions, test works are inaugurated along 
lines developed by the British govern- 
ment in India. The idea is to offer work 
at such a low wage that only those who 
are in great need will apply. This plan 
has been used in two places, and the 
great numbers who have come and re- 
mained at work indicate the severity of 
the conditions. As a general thing there 
is in China no possibility of question con- 
cerning the desperate need of the peo- 
ple in the famine districts. 

To the sick and those incapacitated 
for work, relief is, of course, given out- 
right. The committee aims to conserve 
the self-respect of those able to work by 
giving help only in return for labor, and 
at the same time to build dykes and dig 
ditches which will prevent future fam- 
ines, provide an object lesson in reclam- 
ation to the Chinese land-owners and 
officials, and give the people some hope 
of the future. 

The fourth method, and that which 
renders the present Famine Relief Com- 
mittee unique, is the attempt to secure 
the adoption of a policy of conservation 
by the Chinese government and thus to 
become the last foreign famine relief 
committee in China. C. D. Jameson, 
an engineer sent out by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Society, has reported that 
the reclamation of the whole famine dis- 
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trict in North Kiangsu is possible, being 
merely a matter of time and moncy ; and 
the secretary of the Famine Relief Com- 
mittee has devoted much effort to the. 
attempt to interest the Chinese govern- 
ment in the immediate relief of famine 
conditions and the adoption of a com- 
prehensive policy for the future. 

From the beginning he has had in this 
the co-operation of a number of influen- 
tial Chinese, such as Their Excellencies 
Wu Ting Fang and Chang Chien, min- 
ister of Agriculture and Industry in the 
cabinet of President Sun Yat Sen. On 
January 17 the latter communicated of- 
ficially the intention of the government 
to do its work along lines of scien- 
tific charity advocated by the Fam- 
ine Relief Committee, and backed 
this declaration by a grant of $80,- 
000 with which to begin work. On 
January 25 President Sun Yat Sen 
in an interview stated to the secre- 
tary of the committee that as soon 
as the republican form of government 
was firmly established it would take the 
necessary steps to prevent the recur- 
rence of these frequent famines. 

As this is being written, there is every 
probability that a few days will see the 
consummation ofa foreign loan of $1,- 
000,000 for famine relief. H. E. Yuan 
Shih Kai has telegranhed his approval 
and President Sun Yat Sen has sent a 
personal representative to express his 
willingness to co-operate. This means 
that the New China has taken the first 
steps toward the assumption of complete 
responsibility for the relief and preven- 
tion of famine conditions. 

It must not be thought, however, that 
this will render help from abroad un- 
necessary this year. It is conservatively 
estimated that $5,000,000 will be neces- 
sary to deal in any way adequately with 
this famine. There is still urgent need 
for every cent that America can give. 

Contributions may be sent to the Red 
Cross Society, to any foreign mission 
board, or may be forwarded through any 
bank to the International Banking Cor- 
poration, New York or San Francisco, 
which will cable them to the secretary of 
the Central China Famine Relief Com- 
mittee in Shanghai. 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


“There are, it is true, insolent school mas- 
ters, Mr. School Commissioner, and there are 
submissive schoolmasters—of both more than 
enough; I am striving to increase, by one, the 
number of self-respecting schoolmasters.” 
This quotation from the German represents 
one purpose of the American Teacher, a new 
publication set on foot by public school teach- 
ers in New York. Another object is to bring 
to official notice the teachers’ “usable experi- 
ence” and knowledge of school conditions, 
with the object of improving them and the 
work of schools. The first issue contains, of 
signed articles, one on Teachers’ Movements 
Abroad, by R. R. Radosavejevich, of New 
York University; on Efficiency in Education, 
by Benjamin C. Gruenberg, of the Commer- 
cial High School, Brooklyn; and on Teaching 
Social Science through the Newspapers, by 
Mark Hoffman. 


* * 


Life and Labor, the organ of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, will hereafter 
have a department of judicial decisions bear- 
ing on questions affecting labor. This Diary 
of Judicial Decisions will be edited by Irene 
Osgood Andrews, assistant secretary of the 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 
* OK x 


THE 
WHAT'S EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS |S pioseDTS BUSINESS 


Or 


The Social Center Association of America 


SORMERS To 
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Discussing the prospects of Anglo-Saxon 
democracy in the March Atlantic, L. T. Hob- 
house maintains that the way of progress 
toward equal opportunity for all lies through 
such social legislation as the Liberal-Labor 
alliance is now putting through in England. 
More direct non-political methods for taking 
“labor’s share” he believes will endanger this 
cordial alliance between labor and _liberal- 
ism, and will fail to gain permanent im- 
provements. The general strike such as has 
Tecently gained something for the railroad 
workers of England, for instance, depends 
in his opinion too much for its immediate 
success on conditions of trade prosperity and 
for its permanent success on organizing a class 
of workers who are hard to hold together 
after the first enthusiasm has died down. 

* Ok Ok 

In the Westminster Review (London) H. J. 
Darnton Fraser does not take so optimistic a 
view of England’s present attempts at social 
legislation. Mr. Fraser’s own program would 
approach present problems not by a general 
leveling up of physical well-being, as the 
Social Insurance Bill would to a degree do, 
but by breaking up the city slum as a first 
step. Some of the means he suggests to 
accomplish that end are the revival of agri- 
culture and village industries, the creation of 
an afforestation industry, housing and sani- 
tary measures, temperance legislation, and the 
providing of healthy amusements, the reform 
of the criminal and police sys- 
tems, and a more thorough 
knowledge and application of 
the principles of eugenics. 

pee es 

Eugenics is the subject also 
of an article by A. J. Nock in 
the American which reviews 
the work of Karl Pearson’s 
Laboratory of Eugenics and 
tells the results claimed for 
laboratory work applied to two 


Some of the inventiveness which used to 
be bred in the little red school-houses has 
gone into the letter-head of the Social Center 
Association of America. In the original, the 
bar surcharged over “nobody’s” is in red, and 
so are “the” and “of.” The revised saw puts 
its up to all good neighbors to give moral 
and financial support to the official representa- 
tive of effective neighborliness. 


* ok 


The Slaver with the Sword is the twenty- 
third instalment, in Leslie’s for February 22, 
of Reginald Wright Kauffman’s Girl that 
Goes Wrong. There are eight stories still to 
comic, under the titles: Wolves in the Fold; 
The Man That Was a Cad; The Girl Without 
a Mother; The Man That Was Kind; The 
Man That Had Traveled; The Woman With 
Nothing to Do; “Only a Nigger;” “When 
Sinners Entice Thee.” A concluding instal- 
ment will discuss White Slavery, Cause and 
Cure. 


: observed phenomena—the de- 
crease in the British birth-rate and, less 
easily demonstrable, the mental and _ physi- 
cal decline in the human stock of the Brit- 
ish Isles. The laboratory. experiments at- 
tempt to trace these two declines in all in- 
dustrial sections of the country to a cause 
which has provoked wide-spread discussion 
and which has by no means found unanimous 
acceptance—the child labor legislation and the 
passing of compulsory education laws. These, 
it is claimed, have acted to keep the size of 
families down by taking away the economic 
value of a child. This lowered birth rate, in 
its turn, it is maintained by the eugenics 
observers, has tended to lower the quality of 
the stock on the premise that physical and 
mental defects predominate in the earlier chil- 
dren of a marriage, leaving the younger 
brothers and sisters a better inheritance. 
Mr. Nock, who seems to accept these gen- 
eralizations as conclusive, offers as solution 
of these unanticipated results of reform legis- 
lation the endowment of motherhood. “This,” 
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he says, “might be effected in various ways: 
by differential wages, perhaps by a scheme of 
national insurance with provisions—a kind of 
bounty—for motherhood and for each child as 
it comes along. Best of all, probably, it might 
be effected by the state’s power of applying 
differential taxation.” 
ee tet 

In Legislating for Labor, Richard Barry in 
this month’s Hampton’s outlines the new com- 
pensation laws of fourteen states and tells 
something of the annual loss by accident in 
this country which these laws hope to miti- 
gate, at least on the economic side. 

x Ok 

“A conservative,” says LaFollette’s, “is a 
man who will not look at the new moon, out 
of respect for that ancient institution, the old 
one.” 

x Ok OK 

The February issue of the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics contains a thorough and pains- 
taking history and analysis of the British 
Insurance Act by Robert F. Foerster of Har- 
alice 

x * 

The first number of the Journal of the 
American Public Health Association for the 
new year comes from the press under a 
new name and under new management. Be- 
cause of changes in his personal plans, B. 
R. Richards, the former managing editor, 
resigned his office at the annual meeting of 
the American Public 
Health Association held in 
Havana in December. The 
Committee on Journal of 
the association was im- 
mediately given power to 
make necessary arrange- 
ments for filling the va- 
cancy; and its delibera- 
tions resulted in impor- 
tant decisions affecting the 
editorial policy and man- 
agement of the periodical. 
As more precisely indica- 
tive of its field, its name 
was changed to the Amer- 
ican Journal of Public 


lO creep over you 


Health. The scope of the mee 
magazine, according to the fo i UNITED 
editorial announcement, is ||)  quanivies 


to be widened to keep its 
readers abreast of devel- 
opments in the growing 
public health movement, 
and in order to make the 
issues of indispensable 
value not only to the 12,000 
or 15,000 public health ofh- 
cers and others profes- 
sionally concerned, but to 
laymen interested in the 
campaign against prevent- ||| 
able disease. 

The new staff includes: 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
executive secretary of the 
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National Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, as editor; Selskar M. 
Gunn, assistant professor of public health in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, as 
managing editor; and Philip P. Jacobs as 
business manager. The publication office will 
be in New York. The new editor states that 
“the journal will continue to publish as for- 
merly the principal papers presented at the 
annual meetings of the association, and will 
aim to represent in an authoritative way the 
five sections now officially recognized in the 
organization. Especial emphasis will be laid 
on notes and news concerning the various 
phases of public health activity.” 


* * * 


The New York Call (Socialist) published 
some Washington’s Birthday verses by Capt. 
W. E. P. French, U. S. A. He pictures the 
Great Shade wishing to return to his birth- 
land and hearing “the laughter of the affluent 
and muttered protest of the multitude.” Per- 
haps his criticism of things as they are is best 
epitomized in the second stanza: 


Upon his wishes’ wings the spirit hurled 
Himself through midnight space to where a star 
Showed by ts golden glint it was our world— 
For yellow leprosy of gold shows far. 
He paused above a rich and mighty state, 
Fecund, broad-bosomed, dowered with vast store 
Of Nature’s bounty, part inviolate. 
Part reft, and part greed-cankered at the core— 
A land of plenty and of needless want, 
Of lordly eagle and of cormorant. 


Pause a me men and put iKe 1 1 
hi mc 
your hand deep in your Parke - ce pa eAbe 


ten 


—Bradley in Chicago News. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


FIRST SETTLEMENT FOR BLIND 
To tHE EpiTor: 

In _ DHE Survey of the week of January 20, 
1912,’ appears the following: “The first settle- 
ment house for the-blind in the world is 
being erected at No. 111 East 59 street, New 
York city.” 

Permit me to say that that statement is in- 
correct. “Woolson House,” 277 Harvard 
street, Cambridge, Mass. is a settlement 
thouse for the blind, and has been established 
as such since the spring of IgI0. 

Mrs. Greorce H. NEwcomes. 

Boston, Mass. 


A MISCONCEPTION 
To THE EpiTor: 

I write to call attention to a mistake very 
general in collecting money for philanthropic 
objects. To my mind it is a fundamental 
form of error, particularly directed against 
the very system your publication seems to 
promote. 

If I conclude to spend $1,000 a year in 
various charities, and, for my own conven- 
jence, distribute these sums through the year 
in proportionate weekly amounts, one charity 
out of ten will wait until the date of the 
previous payment has passed before remind- 
ing me. One out of ten will write to me 
a few days before the proper date. Four 
more will write to me on January 1, regard- 
less of the particular date, and the balance 
will write three or four importunate letters 
through the year. 

In many cases a contribution is treated as 
a regular annual subscription, and it is un- 
pleasant to be told that “your subscription is 
due” under such circumstances, especially if, 
treating it as a subscription, it would be 
claimed sixty days in advance. 

I hear very frequent complaints from my 
friends that the mails are burdened with so- 
licitations for charity. A correction of the 
error which I have pointed out would prob- 
ably reduce this complaint about 50 per cent, 
to the advantage of all concerned. 

ARTEMAS WaARrpD, 

New York. 


MONTANA COMPENSATION LAW 
To THE EprTor: 

Your article entitled Montana Court on 
Compensation Laws? seems to the lay reader 
rather ambiguous and leaves him in doubt 
as to the present status of the Montana coal 
miners’ accident insurance act of March 4, 
1909. You state that the court, in a rela- 
tively short summary, pronounced ‘ ‘the clause 
allowing choice between compensation and 
suit to one party and not to another... 
unconstitutional,” etc, but that “it devoted 


1See Tup Survey, January 20, p. 1629. 
2See THe SuRvEY for January 6, page 1444. 
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a relatively major part of the decision... 
to upholding the constitutionality of state 
accident insurance in general.” Inasmuch as 
many statutes are furnished with clauses pro- 
viding that failure of single sections shall 
not swamp the balance of the law, your 
article hardly carries a clear idea as to 
whether the act in question is or is not to 
continue in operation. As a matter of fact, 
the Montana statute contained no such sav- 
ing clause. The words of consolatory balm 
handed down to the state auditor mean noth- 
ing, and have no more judicial or binding 
force than any other temporary expression 
of present opinion. The decision has trans- 
ferred the Montana coal miners’ accident in- 
surance law as effectually to the rapidly pop- 
ulating limbo of “busted” American com- 
pensation acts as did former decisions offi- 
ciating at the exitws of the Maryland Insur- 
ance Act of 1902, the New York Compulsory 
Compensation Act of 1910, and the first Fed- 
eral Employers’ Liability Act of 1906. 

C. M. McCoy, state auditor and commis- 
sioner of insurance of Montana, advises me 
that the “decision necessitated throwing out 
the whole law” and that “all moneys received 
in compliance with the provisions of the 
law were therefore returned to the operators, - 
and applicants for benefits under the law 
were notified of the decision. ... Hence all 
matters remained the same now as _ before 
the law went into effect.” 

It is interesting to note, however, that the 
Montana court has gratuitously registered an 
opinion directly contrary to that emitted by 
a Maryland court when puncturing that state’s 
insurance act of 1902. The Maryland court 
held it unconstitutional that the act should 
give judicial powers to the state auditor; the 
Montana court holds that the collection and 
disbursement of an insurance tax is a per- 
fectly lawful administrative function, not en- 
croaching on either judicial toes or dignity. 
Ts this judicial evolution womanly-minded- 
ness, or “just to be contrary”? 

W. H. Atcport. 

Chicago, Il. 


JOE ETTOR’S SOCIALISM 


To THE EprTor: 

In the article on the Lawrence Strike in 
Tue Survey for February 3’, Mr. Palmer 
says: “Joseph B. Ettor of New York, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, took the leader- 
ship. Ettor is a Socialist.’ And 
again, he says: “The preamble to the con- 
stitution of the Industrial Workers of the 
World shows the Socialistic character of the 
organization 6 

Socialists and anarchists are rather fre- 
quently confused by the people at large. Both 
aim at the same thing, viz., a radical change 
in the industrial system, but the principles 
underlying the methods of achieving the re- 
sults are radically different. The Industrial 


1See THE SurvpY, February 3, page 1690. 
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Workers of the World are an official part 
of the anarchist party, and it is unfair to both 
socialism and anarchy that the responsibility 
in this widely heralded Lawrence strike should 
be loaded on Socialism. 

H. A. MILier. 


[Professor of Philosophy and Sociology, Olivet 
College, Mich.] 


[Professor Miller’s first point is well taken, 
Ettor is an anarchist and not a member of 
the Socialist Party. The membership of the 
Industrial Workers of the World is about 
equally divided between anarchists and so- 
cialists. Among the anarchists are some 
whose anarchism is based on_ theoretical 
ground; others who from their failure to be- 
come naturalized or from the migratory char- 
acter of their work are deprived of the vote 
and therefore look to industrial rather than 
political action as the way to secure their 
ends—mass strikes and ultimately revolution, 
rather than the ballot and state socialism. 
Haywood, on the other hand, is a member of 
the Socialist Party and at the last annual 
election won his way into the executive com- 
mittee of the party against the vehement 
opposition of Morris Hillquit, John Spargo, 
and others of the old-line leaders who stand 
out against direct action and who maintain 
that in a democracy the ballot is the tool 
to work with. 

With respect to the second point, however, 
the constitution of the I. W. W. quoted 
by Mr. Palmer was drawn up under strong 
Socialist influences. In 1908 the I. W. W. 
divided. The basis of cleavage between the 
two branches is that the one organization 
(the Detroit, Mich., I. W. W.) clings to the 
declaration of principles of the original body 
in 1905 which declared that workers must 
“come together on the political as well as 
the industrial field and take and hold that 
which they produce by their labor.’ This 
stand the Detroit body still adheres to, the 
majority of its organizers being members of 
the Socialist Labor Party, of which Daniel 
DeLeon, one of the most consistent Marxists 
of the country, is chief spokesman. The Pat- 
erson strikers are members of this branch. 
The Chicago branch, however, in 1908 struck 
out the clause calling for political action and 
has since become more anarchistic in temper. 
Ettor is of this group. 

_The majority of the members of the So- 
cialist Party—the major party organization 
of the socialist movement in America— 
stand for industrial organization, as opposed 
to craft organization. Yet Socialists of 
the Berger type are members of labor unions 
and form an insurgent group in the A. F. of 
L., which has been endeavoring to swing it 
ir‘o the political propaganda of the Socialist 
Party. On the other hand Haywood stands in 
the Socialist Party as a leader of an insurgent 
faction which is urging that it should link 
economic action with political. Professor 
Miller’s point as to Ettor personally is 
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therefore well taken; but, while the clash 
between the philosophies of Socialism and an- 
archy is as fundamental as he states, both 
wings of radical social protestantism are to 
be found in such a working organization as- 
the I. W. W.—Ed.] 


THE PERMANENT CENSUS BOARD 
To tHE EDITOR: 


I have read with interest the article of 
Howard Nudd in Tue Survey,’ in which he 
describes and evaluates the work of the per- 
manent census board of this city. I wish, 
however, to correct what I consider to be 
an incorrect point of view. Mr. Nudd says: 

“the permanent census board is not 
rendering as efficient service as it should. 
For example, it has consumed two years in 
taking the initial census. This is due partly 
to difficulties naturally involved in develop- 
ing a new organization, partly to a lack of 
well-directed co-operation between the board 
and other agencies connected with or contrib- 
uting information to it, and partly to defects. 
in the law itself.” 

While, in a sense, this view is correct, it. 
entirely overlooks the main cause for the 
time consumed in making this initial canvass, 
due to the fact that only fifty-six policemen 
could be spared by the police commissioner 
to do the work, and to the further fact that 
after the borough of Manhattan had been 
partially covered the commissioner of edu- 
cation required every district in which the 
initial canvass had been completed to be 
amended and kept up to date, thus constantly 
reducing and not increasing the number of 
men available for the initial canvass. This 
continued until March, 1911, the original can- 
vass having been begun in January, 1910. 

Had it been possible to obtain a sufficiently 
large number of enumerators—these were de- 
tailed from the regular police force—the 
work could have been accomplished in much 
less time, despite the many difficulties with 
which the census board was confronted. For 
a time, of course, it was not possible to esti- 
mate the number required, but 200 men en- 
gaged only in the making of the initial can- 
vass would have completed the work in a 
few months. 


Grorce H, CHATFIELD. 
{Secretary Permanent Census Board, New York. ] 
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FROM SOAP-BOX TO SCHOOL 


Seattle recently took another step forward 
in utilization of the school buildings for com- 
munity purposes. The Board of Directors has 
begun to grant permits for political meetings. 
In the recent city elections the various can- 
didates appeared in the school-buildings—the 
Socialist candidates as well as others. -With 
the school-buildings open, the Socialist will 
have less need of reverting to the “soap-box.” 


See THw Survwny, February 17, page 1777. 
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With Los Angeles utilizing the school-build- 
ings as voting places, with these buildings 
fast becoming social centers for all that per- 
tains to the community’s welfare, it would 
appear that not much is lacking, in some of 
the Pacific coast cities, for a complete utiliza- 
tion of the school-buildings. 


COMMITTEE ON ADULT PROBATION 


The National Probation Association, which 
in the past has confined itself principally 
to juvenile probation, has recently organized 
a strong committee on adult probation with 
Frank E. Wade, vice-president of the New 
York State Probation Commission, as chair- 
man. The committee will make a report at 
the next meeting of the association, to be 
held in Cleveland in June. It hopes to pub- 
lish educational literature and to do propa- 
gandist work. The other members of the 
committee are: 


Demarchus C. Brown, Indianapolis, state librarian, 
member of the Indiana Board of State Charities ; 

Edwin J. Cooley. Buffalo, county peopeton officer ; 

‘Charles A. DeCourcy, Boston, Justice of the Massa- 
echusetts Supreme Court. vice-president of the 
American Institute on Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology, former president of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Probation; 

Jone J. Gascoyne, Newark, N. J., chief probation 
officer ; 

. Higgins, Boston, secretary of Associated 
Charities ; 

Joseph Lee, Boston, member of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Probation, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Civic League; 

James A. Leonard, Mansfield, Ohio, superintendent 
of the Ohio State Reformatory, formerly presi- 
dent of the American Prison Association ; 

Rev. Thomas J. Lynch, New York city, supervisor 
of Catholie correctional work in the archdiocese 
of New York, secretary of the Catholic Protective 
Society ; 

Tracy W. McGregor, Detroit, superintendent of the 
McGregor Institute, formerly member of the 
Michigan State Commission on Minor Offenses; 

Howard P. Nash, Brooklyn, city magistrate; 

Harry Olsen, Chicago, chief justice of the Munici- 
pal Court ; 

Albert J. Sargent. Boston, chief probation officer of 
the Municipal Court ; 

H. H. Shirer, Columbus, secretary Ohio Board of 
State Charities. financial secretary of American 
Prison Association ; 

James B. Vining, Cleveland, secretary in the Mu- 
nicipal Department of Charities and Correction; 

Edward F. Wait. Minneapolis. judge of the District 
and Juvenile Courts, president of the Minnesota 
Branch of the Society for the Friendless. 


CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS READY 


The Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction for I9QII 
(Alexander Johnson, Angola, Ind., secretary), 
is issued as a volume of almost six hundred 
pages. The majority of the addresses and 
reports of committees are printed in full and 
include some vigorous contributions to the cur- 
rent discussion of social problems. Some of 
these are having a wide distribution as re- 
prints; and the volume as a whole should be 
on the shelves of every social worker. 

Another volume of proceedings which is 
now available is Uniform Child Labor Laws, 
the addresses and reports of the last annual 
conference on child labor. This can be ob- 
tained for $1 of the National Child Labor 
Committee, 105 E. 22 street, New York city. 
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IN SOUTHERN LUMBER CAMPS 


Delegates to the convention of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association which met 
recently in New Orleans made a voluntary 
contribution of $2,900 to further the plans 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
for the workers in southern lumber camps. 
The money, it is announced, will be used to 
pay the salary of a travelling secretary of the 
industrial department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. This secretary will take 
charge of the association’s campaign for the 
establishment of clubs and promotive work 
in the territory in which the yellow pine man- 
ufacturers operate. 


CITY PLANNING EXHIBIT 


The library of the New York School of 
Philanthropy is holding an exhibit of books 
and material on city planning with special 
reference to its social aspect, namely, im- 
proved housing. It is primarily an exhibit 
of books, to show the resources of the lib- 
rary, and to encourage further reading and 
study on this subject. Of the pictures, par- 
ticular attention is called to those illustrating 
the proposed development of Blackwell’s Is- 
land, general layout for the New York Farm 
Colony, of which two pictures are to be seen, 
pictures of the proposed Brooklyn Plaza, with 
library, plans, and pictures of Forest Hills 
Gardens, and many photographs to illustrate 
improved housing conditions. It is hoped that 
an examination of these pictures and maps 
may prove suggestive. This exhibit opened 
in the librarian’s room on Monday, March 
4, and will continue through the month, clos- 
ing on March 30. It is open daily from nine 
c’clock in the morning to five in the evening. 


$60,000 FOR NURSES’ PENSIONS 


The superintendent of Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, New York, announces that subscrip- 
tions received complete an initial pension 
fund of $60,000 for the relief of nurses who, 
after graduation from the Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital Training School, have supported them- 
selves at least in part by nursing the sick 
for a period of twenty years. The fund is 
to be administered by a committee of the 
Mount Sinai Alumnae Association. In ex- 
ceptional circumstances, relief may be given 
to nurses who become incapacitated before 
the expiration of twenty years of active 
work. 


FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES 


During the past month, the Jewish societies 
of Pittsburgh have banded together into 
into a Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, 
with the following officers in charge: Aaron 
Cohen, president; A. Leo Weil and Charles 
Dreifus, vice-presidents; Leon Falk, treasur- 
er; Irvin F. Lehman, temporary secretary. 
Already $65,000 has been pledged and $10,000 
more is expected, over against $55,000 raised 
last year by means of dues, balls, picnics, etc. 
A paid secretary willl shortly be engaged. 
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WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT 


With the object of earning a working fund 
for their respective interests, ten New York 
philanthropies are holding a Women’s In- 
dustrial Exhibit and Sale at the New Grand 
Central Palace, March 14 to 23. The ten co- 
operating charities are the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Association, the Woman’s Mu- 
nicipal League, the Association of New York 
City Day Nurseries, the George Junior Repub- 
lic, the New York Association for the Blind, 
the Little Mothers’ Association, the Free In- 
dustrial School and Country Home for Crip- 
pled Children, the Widowed Mothers’ Fund 
Association, the Wilson Industrial School for 
Girls, and the Stony Wold Sanatorium Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. John A. Dix is honorary presi- 
dent of the exhibit, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock 
president, and Mrs. Nelson Herrick Henry di- 
rectress. Among other exhibitors besides the 
ten cooperators are the Consumers’ League 
and the National Child Labor Committee. The 
exhibit of the latter is especially interesting. 
It is devoted entirely to tenement house work 
and shows among other things how such 
work, even when carried on strictly within the 
terms of the sanitary law by which it is at 
present regulated, defeats the objects of both 
child labor and compulsory education laws. 


CALENDAR OF CONFER- 
ENCES 


MarcH CONFERENCES. 


24-26—Charities and Correction, New Jersey State 
Conference of: Orange. Sec’y., Dr. David 
Weeks, Skillman. 


20-24—Child Welfare, Sixteenth—Convention of 
the National Congress of Mothers. and 
Parent-Teacher Associations: St. Louis, 
Mo. Mrs. David O. Mears, The Coolidge, 
Brookline, Mass. 


28-30—School Hygiene Association, American: 

Boston, Mass. Sec’y., Walter A. Storey, 

College of the City of New York, N. Y. 
LATER MEETINGS. 

International 
4-13—Ohemistry—Congress._ on Applied: 
Wash., September 4, and New York, Sep- 
tember 6-13. Sec’y., Bernard C. Hesse, M. 
D., 25 Broad street, New York. 


23-28—Hygiene and Demography, Fifteenth 
Congress on: Wash. D. C. Sec’y., Dr. 
John §. Fulton, Medical Museum, 
Wash., D. C. 


30-May 3 — Kindergarten, Internat’! — 

Union: Des Moines, Ia. Corres. Sec’y., 

ucla A, Palmer, 235 East 18 street, New 
ork. 


Labor Legislation, Association for: Zurich, 
Switzerland. Sec’y., Stephen Bauer, Basel, 
Switzerland. 
—Prison Congress 
Hng. Sec’y., F. 
ningen, Holland. 


—Relief, Committee on Public and Private: 
London, Eng. Sec’y., Charles §S. Loch, 
Charity Organization Society, London, 
14-20—Tuberculosis, International Congress 
one Rome, mlralys sec y., | Erotemyi icons 
Ascoli, via rn Lucina 386, Rome. 

—Fight Against Unemployment, Internat- 
ional Association for: Ghent, Belgium. 
American corres. officer, J. B. Andrews, 1 
Madison aye., New York. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Army 
April 


Sept. 


1915 Quinquennial: London, 


Simon Van der Aa, Gro- 
1915 
April 


1913 


May 


Sept. 


June 
June 


April 


June 


Oct. 


April 


June 


June 


May 


June 


May’ 


April 


May 


April 
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National 
9-12—Arts, American Federation of : Wash.,’ 
D.C. Sec’y., F. D. Millet, 1741 New York 
Ave.,. Wash., D- €- 
99.96—Charities, National Conference of 
Catholic: Wash. D. C.  Sec’y., Rev. Dr.. 
William J. Kerby, Catholic University, 
Wash. 
9-12—Charities, National Conference of 
Jewish: Cleveland, O. Sec’y., Rose Som- 
merfield, 225 H. 63 St., New York. 
12-19—Charities and Correction, National 
Conference of: Cleveland, O. Gen. Sec’y., 
Alexander Johnson, Angola, Ind. 
28-30—Colored People, National Associa- 
tion for Advancement of: Chicago, Ill. 
Sec’y.-treas; T. W. Allison, 701 W. 14 
Place, Chicago. 
3—Epilepsy, National Assoc. for Study_ of 
____" and Care and Treatment of Bpi- 
leptics: Vineland, N. J. Sec’y., J. F. Mun- 
son, Sonyea, N. 
2-5—Infant Mortality, American Assoc. for 
Study and Prevention of: Cleveland, | oO. 
Exec. Sec’y., Gertrude B..Knipp, Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty Bldg., 1211 Ca- 
thedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
3-4—Medicine, American Academy of: Le- 
high University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Sec’y., Charles McIntire, M.D., Easton, Pa. 
3-6—Nurses, American Society of Superin- 
tendents of Training Schools for: Chicago, 


Ill. - Sec’y., Jessie HE. Cotton, Springfield 
Hospital, Springfield, Mass. 
11-19—Probation, Nat'l. Assoc. ¢ 


Cleveland, O. Sec’y., Arthur W. Towne, 
The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 
22-293—Tuberculosis, Canadian Assoc. for 
Prevention of: Toronto, Ont. Sec’y., Dr. 
George D. Porter, 162 Crescent Road, 
Toronto, 

25-July S—Women’s Clubs, General Feder- 
ation of: San Francisco, Cal. Corres. 
Sec’y., Mrs. Frank Shiek, Wheatland, Wyo. 


Sectional 
11—COhild-Helping, Lehigh Valley 
Conference: Mauch Chunk, Penn. 
3-6—Education, Fifteenth Conference for 
—__—_—-— jn the South: Nashville renn: 
Exec. Sec’y., P. P. Claxton, Wash., D. C. 
7-10—Sociological | Congress, Southern: 
Nashville, Tenn. Sec’y. temporary exec. 
com., J. E. McCulloch, Nashville. a 


State and Local 


16—Charities and Correction, Connecticut 
State Conference of: Waterbury. Sec’y., 
Chas. P. Kellogg, Waterbury. 


Autumn—Charities and Correction, Massachusetts 


April 


May 


April 


April 


Noy. 


Ocir 


May 


State Conference of: place not chosen. 
Sec’y., Parker B. Field, 229 Tremont street, 
Boston. 

30—Charities and Oorrection, New Hamp- 
shire State Conference of: Laconia. Sec’y., 
Mrs. James W. Remick, 80 School St., Con- 
cord. 


7-9—Charities and Correction, Third New 


York City Conference of: New _ York. 
Sec’y., John B. Prest, 287 Fourth ave., 
New York. ; 

14-16—Charities and Oorrection, Texas 
State Conference of: Waco. C. S. Potts, 


Austin. 
29—Child Labor, West Virginia Committee 


on: Wheeling. See’y., Nola McKinley, 
Fairmont. 
18-23—Child Welfare, Kentucky 


) Sec’y., 
Mes Zachert, Free Public Library, Louis- 
ville. . 

29—WNo-License League, Massachusetts : 
Boston. Sec’y., Robert H. Magwood, 310 
Equitable Bldg., Boston. 


10-11—Women’s Olubs, New Jersey State 
Federation of: Montclair. Corres. officer, 
Mrs. Howard C. Warren, Princeton. 


Conference and Exhibit: Louisville. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


NATIONAL SCRUTINY 
OF FEDERAL JAILS 


Two weeks ago Representative Clayton, 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, introduced into the national 
House of Representatives a bill “to ap- 
point. a commission to consider and re- 
port upon the general subject of the 
treatment of juvenile and first offenders, 
together with the best system of deten- 
tion of federal prisoners.” This language 
closely follows that of a recommendation 
made by Attorney General Wickersham 
in his last annual report. Mr. Wicker- 
sham declared that many jails and places 
of detention in which federal prisoners 
are confined while awaiting trial and to 
which they are committed under sen- 
tences of less than one year are “wholly 
unsuitable for the detention of any hu- 
man beings and are shocking breeding 
places of crime,” The principal suffer- 
ers from them, he declared, are juvenile 
offenders. Citing the good work done 
by the commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1908 to investigate the 
jail of the District of Columbia, he rec- 
ommended 


that Congress. authorize the appointment of 
a similar commission to consider and report 
upon the general subject of the treatment of 
juvenile and first offenders, and, in that con- 
nection, to inquire into the conditions of jails 
and places of detention throughout the United 
States in which offenders against federal stat- 
utes are confined, either before or after sent- 
ence, and to report to Congress its recom- 
mendations with respect to the best method 
of dealing with juvenile and first offenders, 
and the best system of the detention of fed- 
eral prisoners while awaiting trial. 


Representative Clayton’s bill, which 
contains about 200 words, appropriates 
$20,000 for the use of a commission of 
three persons, to be appointed by the 
president, one of whom may be nomin- 
ated by the attorney general. It enacts 
further that the commission 


shall consider and report upon the general 
subject of the treatment of juvenile and first 
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offenders, and in connection with the inves- 
tigation the commissioners, under the direc- 
tion of the attorney general, may inquire into 
the conditions of jails and places of deten- 
tion throughout the United States in which 
offenders against Federal statutes are confined, 
either before or after sentence, and then shall 
report to Congress at its next session its re- 
commendations with respect to the best system 
of dealing with juvenile and first offenders, 
and the best system of the detention of fed- 
eral prisoners while waiting trial, and such 
other recommendations upon the subject as 
may seem to them expedient. 


SIXTEEN STATESIN 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


When Gov. Ben W.- Hooper, of 
Tennessee, spent two nights behind 
prison bars to learn how the state com- 
pels its law-breakers to live, he threw a 
pebble into Southern complacency. The 
ripples thus started have swelled into a 
section-wide movement for definite grap- 
pling with Southern problems. This act 
and his efforts to secure the Juvenile 
Court, to build a reformatory, to provide 
a parole system, and to establish a school 
and library in the state prison re- 
vealed him to many people as a soli- 
tary figure—a governor one of whose 
first interests is the improvement of so- 
cial conditions. No time was lost in 
enlisting that interest in a specific pro- 
ject. A commissioner of charities and 
correction in a Southern state immedi- 
ately suggested in a letter to Governor 
Hooper that he call a Southern con- 
ference for the study of social prob- 
lems. At the governor’s initiative the 
idea received informal discussion among 
prominent lawyers, business men, and 
social workers, with the result that the 
call has just been issued—two months 
after the first suggestion. It is addressed 
to the governors of the following fifteen 
states, which, with Tennessee, make six- 
teen included in the conference: 


Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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The conference will be held May 7-10, 
1912, at Nashville, Tenn. Each governor 
is asked to appoint not fewer than 100 
delegates and to attend in person. The 
urgency of holding a Southern confer- 
ence at the present time is thus stated 
by Governor Hooper in his call: 


For thirty-six years annual meetings of 
the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections have been held, the benefits of which 
have largely gone to the Northern states, for 
the reason that these conferences have usu- 
ally been held in the North, have been at- 
tended principally by Northern people, and 
have been devoted to the discussion of ques- 
tions from a Northern viewpoint. 

For a long period subsequent to the civil 
war the South was engaged in a struggle to 
recover from the shock of war and regain 
her feet. When this period of recovery had 
passed, the South entered upon the present 
wonderful era of material development, the 
zenith of which will not be reached for many 
years. Neither this condition of poverty and 
depression nor the sweeping material advance- 
ment now in progress have been conducive 
to the maintenance of the South’s high ideals 
of government and society. Nevertheless, 
every state in the South has been bravely 
grappling with her sociological problems, 
which are admittedly more difficult than those 
in other sections of the nation. 

While the South’s financial, industrial, and 
agricultural development is now being em- 
phasized by her great leaders in those lines 
in the Southern commercial congress, ques- 
tions of humanity must not be forgotten, if 
our development is to be symmetrical. 


THE MAY 
PROGRAM 


It is intended to hold annual meetings 
hereafter. To this end J. E. McCul- 
loch, general secretary of the American 
Interchurch College, and secretary of 
the executive committee? of this first 
conference, is now on a mission to 
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the governors of the Southern states, 
asking each to appoint two delegates who 
will meet with the executive committee 
at Nashville on the opening day of the 
congress to discuss policies for the com- 
ing year and to perfect plans for a per- 
manent organization. It is expected 
that a board of control and a general 
secretary for the conference will be elect- 
ed at that time. Governors Joseph M. 
Brown, of Georgia, William W. Kitchin 
of North Carolina, and William Hodges 
Mann of Virginia have already agreed 
to appoint such delegates. 

Meantime the program has been large- 
ly arranged and the speakers secured 
for the May gathering. Among the latter 
are many men of national reputation. 
In this and other administrative matters 
an advistory committee of thirty is co- 
operating with the executive committee. 
The conference will devote itself mainly 
to the following three subjects: 


Child. Welfare — 
Prison Life and Reform 
Public Health 


General industrial relations and condi- 
tions of adult labor are noticeably absent 
from the program. Child welfare will be 
taken up with especial reference to de- 
pendent and delinquent children, mental 
defectives, compulsory education, child 
labor, and the relative value of institution- 
al and placing-out systems. Under prison 
reform discussion will be given to the 
purposes of imprisonment, prison condi- 
tions in the South with especial refer- 
ence to lease and contract systems, the 
indeterminate sentence, and adult pro- 
bation. On the side of public health 


'The following institutions and organizations are 
also asked to send one or more delegates: penal 
institutions, state and county; reformatories and 
juvenile courts; child-helping institutions, such as 
orphanages, day nurseries, and child-helping 
societies; asylums for the insane, feeble-minded, 
deaf and dumb, blind, poor, and aged; hospitals 
and schools for nurses; medical associations, state 
and county; boards of health, state and local; 
anti-tuberculosis leagues and other health or- 
ganizations; vice commissions; housing organi- 
zations ; public libraries; colleges and universities ; 
bar associations, state and county ; women’s clubs, 
state and local; fraternal orders and other sgo- 
eieties, lodges, and associations which engage in 
henevolent work; temperance organizations; social 
settlements and institutional churches ; newspapers 
and magazines, 


“This committee was early appointed by Governor 
Hooper from names submitted to him, and consists 


of the following residents of Nashville: Mrs. S. S. 
Crockett, chairman of the Committee on Program 
chairman Public Health Department of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Gov. Ben W. 
Hooper, president; Prof. G. W. Dyer, vice-chair- 
man, professor of sociology, Vanderbilt University ; 
J. E. McCulloch, secretary, general secretary of 
the American Interchurch college; W. R.. Cole, 
treasurer, prominent business man; J. D. Strain, 
office secretary, secretary of the Anti-tuberculosis 
League of Tennessee; John Early, chairman of 
Committee on Finance, prominent business man}; 
Rev. G. Detwiler, chairman of Committee on Ar- 
rangement, Methodist minister; Rev. Mercer P. 
Logan, chairman of the Committee on Entertain- 
ment, Episcopal ministers; A. P. Foster, chairman 
of the Committee on Publicity, secretary of the 
Industrial Bureaus; John H. Be Witt, chairman, 
prominent lawyer and social worker; Joseph Frank, 
chairman of the Committee on Transportaton, 
president of the Board of Trade. 
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attention will be given to tuberculosis, 
the county unit in the development of 
public health, the care and control of de- 
generates, and to the relation of the 
Negro to public health. 


6 DAYS SHALT 
THOU LABOR 


Last week a bill was introduced at Al- 
bany by Assemblyman Jackson and Sen- 
ator Roosevelt that would protect the 
workers in the continuous industries. 
The meat of it is in a single sentence: 
no employer 
may require or permit any employe to work 
on Sunday in his employ, except at farm labor 
or domestic service, unless within the next 
succeeding six days during a period of twenty- 
four consecutive hours he shall neither re- 
quire nor permit such employe to work in his 
employ. 

Over 35,000 members of trade unions 
in New York state are working seven 
days a week. Nobody knows how many 
more wage-earners are working on that 
sort of schedule. The union secretaries re- 
ported their plight to the state Department 
of Labor, but the hotel and restaurant 
employes, the workers in heat, light and 
power plants, the blast furnace workers, 
and the rest of the seven-day contingent 
have no representatives to state their 
cases. 
Elementary as this bill is in providing 
the right to leisure in continuous em- 
ployments, it will be violently opposed. 
Labor unions and church and civic bodies 
are back of a movement to arouse public 
interest in the measure. 


THE LAWRENCE 
S-ETTLEMENT 


On the afternoon of March 14, 10,000 
men, women, boys, and girls—strikers 
and children of strikers—stood in the 
mud of the Lawrence Common and with 
many-tongued cheers and shouts brought 
the nine weeks’ textile strike practically 
to an end. Two days before, the Strik- 
ers’ Committee had voted to recommend 
to the operatives that the final terms 
offered by the American Woolen Com- 
pany be accepted. The meeting on the 
common was called to get a general vote 
_of all the strikers. From the band stand 
where Ettor had addressed the first mass 
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meeting of the striking employes early in 
January, Haywood and other leaders put 
the question of the vote to the assem- 
blage. First by ayes and mays and then 
by a show of hands the strikers voted to 
call off the strike against the three local 
plants of the American Woolen Com- 
pany—the Wood, Ayer, and Washington 
Mills—and against the Kunhardt and the 
Atlantic Mills. The three American 
Woolen Company mills employ about 
10,000 people and the Kunhardt and 
Atlantic Mills about 1,000 each. 

It was voted to continue the strike 
against the Arlington, Pacific, Pember- 
ton, Everett, Lawrence Duck, and Us- 
woco Mills, which have not adopted the 
American Woolen Company schedule. 
Of the mills still holding out, the Pacific 
and the Arlington, which are the largest, 
have been working almost to capacity. 
The Everett Mill is closed indefinitely, 
the Uswoco has been handicapped but 
little by the strike, and the other plants 
have not figured seriously in the trouble. 
The terms which brought the strike to 
an end are: 

Time and one-fourth for over-time. 

Bi-weekly payment on the premium system, 
which will overcome an old abuse. 

All employes formerly receiving less than 
9% cents per hour have an increase of 2 
cents an hour. 

All employes formerly receiving between 
9% cents and less than 10 cents an hour have 
an increase of 134 cents per hour. 

All employes formerly receiving between 
10 cents and less than 11 cents an hour have 
an increase of 1% cents an hour. 

All employes formerly receiving between I1 
and 12 cents an hour have an increase of 14 
cents an hour. 

All employes formerly receiving between 12 
and less than 20 cents per hour have an in- 
crease of 1 cent an hour. 

All employes on job work have an advance 
of 5 per cent flat. 

While the concessions granted do not 
entirely meet the original demands of 
the Industrial Workers of the World for 
a I5 per cent increase for everybody, the 
abolishment of the premium system, and 
double pay for over-time, the strike com- 
mittee seems satisfied with the conces- 
sions, and Haywood says “it is the great- 
est victory ever won by labor in this 
country.” 

The striking fact about it is that the 
lowest paid workers are those who bene- 
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fii most. A boy getting 8 cents an hour 
will have a 25 per cent increase. Here 
we have a characteristic of industrial 
unionism—of the mass strike which 
makes its appeal to the rank and file of 
the semi-skilled and unskilled. 

The announcement of the American 
Woolen Company’s terms followed a 
series of conferences between the legis- 
lative conciliation committee, the strik- 
ers, and the mill operators. Early in 
the month the mill owners granted a 
minimum increase of 5 per cent, which 
the strikers’ committee rejected. 

The owners claim that they have made 
no additional concessions since their 
first offer of settlement, and that the 
later conferences were merely to explain 
their proposition more in detail. No 
mention was made in the original terms, 
however, either of the premium system 
or of extra pay for over-time work. 

It was only a month ago that the oper- 
tors were saying that it was out of the 
question to grant any increases at pres- 
ent, that as soon as conditions warranted 
higher wages they would be paid. 

During the past month mills in other 
sections of New England have announced 
increases, and various estimates place the 
total number of textile operatives who 
will benefit in this way at 175,000 before 
April 1. The leaders of the Lawrence 
strike claim with many apparent reasons 
to justify it that these advances have 
hinged on the Lawrence struggle. 


NEW YORK AID FOR 
THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


The space which newspapers and pe- 
riodicals are devoting to feeble-minded- 
ness and its social burdens is evidence 
of the wide-spread interest in this prob- 
lem, to which THE Survey devoted the 
greater part of its issue of March 2. 
One of the contributions to this sympo- 
sium was the story of what has been 
done at Letchworth Village, Thiells, N. 
Y., the newest and still unfinished state 
institution for the feeble-minded and epi- 
leptic, told by its superintendent, Charles 
S. Little At Albany, Chairman Whit- 
ney of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the -Assembly has introduced a bill 


*See THE Survey, March 2, page 1869. 
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(A 1272, Int. 1106) carrying an appro- 
priation of a million and a quarter dol- 
lars for continuing the construction of 
this village. The appropriation will pro- 
vide for the central administrative group 
of buildings, and also for the construc- 
tion of two of the six main groups for 
patients into which the village will be 
divided. By the enactment of this law 
1,000 beds will be at once provided. In 
the days when this institution was still a 
plan there was dispatch in moving from 
stage to stage in its development. The 
chairman of the commission appointed 
by Governor Hughes to select a site for 
Letchworth Village was William R. 
Stewart, president of the New York 
State Board of Charities. The commis- 
sion completed its work within two years, 
whereupon its recommendations were 
adopted by the legislature. Frank A. 
Vanderlip, president of the National City 
Bank, is president of the Board of Man- 
agers, and upon him devolves the re- 
sponsibility of the development of the 
village. 

The State Board of Charities has for 
years urged the prompt completion of 
new institutions, and if the legislature of 
1913 continues and that of 1914 pro- 
vides for the completion of Letchworth 
Village, 1915 may be expected to see 
work begun on the new Custodial 
Asylum for Feeble-Minded Male De- 
linquents which is so much needed. 
For this Mr. Whitney has also made 
provision through the introduction of 
a bill authorizing the appointment of 
a commission to select a site (A 1127, Int. 
1018). Miss Davis’s! and Dr. Schlapp’s? 
articles in THE Survey of March 2 told 
graphically the appalling and undeniable 
results of treating defective offenders as 
criminals. Public opinion is solidly in 
favor of both these measures. 

Senator McClelland and Assembly- 
man Bush have introduced in their re- 
spective chambers a bill adding four new 
sections to the Public Health Law cre. 
ating a board of examiners, consisting of 
three members to be appointed by the 
governor, one to be a surgeon, one a 
neurologist, and one a practitioner of 
medicine. Each must have at least ten 


*See THE Survey, March 2, page 1849. 
*Ibid., page 1846. 
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years’ experience. The purpose of the 
commission is to examine feeble-minded, 
epileptics, criminals, and other defective 
inmates in state hospitals for the insane, 
state prisons, reformatories, and chari- 
table and penal institutions, and to per- 
form operations to prevent procreation 
by such persons when in the board’s 
judgment their offspring would inherit 
a tendency to crime, insanity, etc. Per- 
sons so examined and operated upon may 
be represented by counsel (S. 816, A. 
1137). 

As the governor of Indiana has _re- 
cently suspended the operation of the 
sterilization law in that state, pending 
the determination of its constitutionality, 
as a committee of the American Breed- 
ers’ Association is now making an ex- 
haustive inquiry into this whole subject, 
and as students of heredity are not a 
unit in their conclusions as to the prac- 
tical value of such procedure, the sub- 
ject commends itself to many persons at 
this time as one rather for study than for 
legislative action. But as to the neces- 
sity for the segregation of defectives 
there is no disagreement among experts. 


{IMMIGRANTS AND 
THE NORTHWEST 


Only the span of a man’s life—the bib- 
lical three score years and ten—has 
passed since Marcus Whitman, Indian 
missionary, took his famous horseback 
ride across the Rocky Mountains to tell 
the East about Oregon. 

It is a commentary on what can hap- 
pen in seventy years in a new continent 
that last month a convention was held in 
Tacoma, Wash., to consider ways of 
meeting the immigration problem. It 
was called the Immigration Convention 
of the Pacific Northwest, but there were 
delegates representing not only the en- 
tire Pacific coast, including British 
Columbia, but Idaho and North Dakota 
also. 

The digging of the Panama Canal and 
the resulting immigration to the Pacific 
coast that is to be foreseen was one of 
the reasons for calling the convention. 
In nearly every speech reference was 
made to the probability that the opening 
of the canal will make the Pacific coast, 
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as one man expressed it, “the front door 
instead of the back door to the country.” 
It was pointed out that it will cost a 
European immigrant only $10 more to 
land in San Francisco, after the canal is 
completed, than it costs him now to land 
in New York; and the spirit of the con- 
vention was that the Pacific coast, by 
intelligent action at this time, may be 
able 


to solve the immigrant problem before it be- 
comes too acute to tackle, too burdensome 
to carry, too intricate to unsnarl. 


Credit for the calling of the convention 
and the beginning of the movement is 
given by the Tacoma papers to -C.- W. 
Blanpied, industrial. secretary of the 
Young Mens’ Christian Association. The 
aims of the convention were three-fold: 
first, to discuss ways and means for en- 
couraging the right sort of immigration; 
second, to discuss methods of educating 
the immigrants; third, to discuss the best 
method of locating newcomers on the soil 
and protecting them against exploitation. 
The discussion, which was participated in 
by civic leaders, fruit-growers of the 
Northwest, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation men, political leaders, and labor 
leaders, was directed along the lines in- 
dicated above. 

One of the most important suggestions 
with regard to the locating of immigrants 
on the soil was made by State Senator 
W. H. Paulhamus, of Washington, who 
advocated the clearing of logged-off lands 
by convicts and the opening up of these 
lands to immigrants, allowing them “ten, 
twenty, and even forty years” to pay for 
the cost of the work. The convention 
adopted a series of resolutions that indi- 
cated a seriousness of purpose and an 
earnest desire to meet the immigration 
problem with intelligence. Among them 
were recommendations for the establish- 
ment of state bureaus of immigration and 
industry ; for the compilation of the im- 
migration laws of states on the Atlantic 
seaboard in order to determine their 
adaptability to Pacific coast conditions; 
the establishment of immigration and 
quarantine stations on the Pacific coast 
and the establishment in coast cities of 
branches of the North American Civic 
League for [mmigrants. Tne important 
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educational recommendations were the es- 
tablishment of schools for educating im- 
migrants in the English language; the 
providing of special courses for immi- 
grants in industrial and agricultural 
schools; the establishment of  citi- 
zenship schools; the supplying of edu- 
cational facilities in logging camps and 
mill centers; and the requirement of six 
months’ attendance at some accredited 
school prior to admitting an alien to full 
citizenship. The suggestion of Senator 
Paulhamus regarding the clearing of 
logged-off lands was also adopted by the 
convention. 

At the close it was decided to form 
an Immigration Study League to act as 
a clearing house of information, and a 
permanent committee was appointed con- 
sisting of Dana Bartlett of Los Angeles, 
chairman, W. M. Mitchell of Victoria, 
B. C., first vice-chairman, D. O. Lively 
of Portland, Ore., second vice-chairman, 
and C. W. Blanpied of Tacoma, secretary. 


HEALTH DAY BY 
PROCLAMATION 


If Christmas, Thanksgiving, and fifty 
Sundays be set apart for religious and 
moral instruction and rest; if February 
12 and 22, May 30, and July 4 be given 
to patriotic utterances and commemo- 
rating great citizenship; and if the first 
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Monday in September be designated for 
considering the Labor cause; why not a 
“Health Day’”—why not a day given en- 
tirely to spreading information and to 
focusing thought upon such an important 
element in both happiness and efficiency 
as public health? So thought Dr. Ellen 
A. Wallace, state superintendent of the 
Department of Health and Heredity of 
the New Hampshire Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, who initiated a 
“Health Day” movement in New Hamp- 
shire; so thought the Health-Education 
League, Boston, which co-operated by 
urging the observance of Health Day in 
the schools; so thought Gov. Robert P. 
Bass, who gave his official approval in 
the following Health Day proclamation: 


To THE PEOPLE oF NEw HAMPSHIRE: 

The governor and council have been asked 
by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
to designate a certain day as Health Day for 
the state of New Hampshire. 

Believing that great benefit will be derived 
from the proper observance of such a day, we 
do suggest February 9, 1912, as “Health Day.” 

To interest every individual in the com- 
munity in improved sanitary and hygienic con- 
ditions is the purpose of this movement. In 
short, to emphasize right methods of living 
whereby the health of the community may be 
permanently improved. 

In our schools, a program, short and inter- 
esting, given by a number of children, may 
be one means employed. Suggestions for the 
program include instructions, short and spe- 
cific, relative to preventable diseases, particu- 
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larly those of the winter season, and brief 
statements of the cost annually of the more 
common maladies’ to the individual, the state, 
and the nation. 

The Grange can be of much assistance by 
having lectures given on the best method of 
preserving the health of the farming com- 
munities, at the meeting nearest the date. 

The boards of health, boards of trade, 
women’s clubs, the clergy, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association can materially 
assist in ways which may occur to them. 

The newspapers may be interested to pub- 
lish brief articles on topics pertinent to local 
conditions and interesting statements on 
water, air, and sunshine in relation to health. 

The co-operation of all citizens interested in 
public welfare is sought in the effort to have 
Health Day observed so as to be most bene- 
ficial to the individual and the state as a 
whole. 

Rosert P. Bass, 
Governor. 
Concord, January 16, 1912. 


The Health Day plan met with quick 
and favorable response. Besides the 
general co-operation of local temperance 
unions throughout the state, the Red 
Cross Society, American Medical As- 
sociation Educational Committee, the 
Grange, state Board of Health, the pub- 
lic schools, the churches, and the news- 
paper press worked for its success. In 
Manchester and Concord the superin- 
tendents of schools directed all teachers 
to observe the day, and the newspapers 
of these and other cities, which have a 
very wide circulation in New Hamp- 
shire, gave editorial backing and liberal 
space to health articles written by able 
physicians and sanitarians. It was a day 
spent in popularizing, through many 
agencies of publicity, primary principles 
in personal health and hygiene, the im- 
portance of cleanliness, of good food and 
drink, of plenty of fresh air, exercise, 
and play in warding off sickness and dis- 
ease. Results, so far as they can be seen, 
have convinced the Health Day leaders of 
the value of setting aside such a day 
again. 


THE LAWRENCE STRIKE 
HEARINGS 


CONSTANCE D. LEUPP 
Nothing short of a careful investiga- 


tion would show where the truth lies 
among the conflicting statements of the 
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strongly partisan witnesses at the hearing 
given by the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives into the Law- 
rence strike. But bits of testimony gave 
interesting glimpses into the housekeep- 
ing which goes on in an industry pro- 
tected by a prohibitive tariff. 

One little girl told of catching her hair 
in the machinery and having her scalp 
torn and of how she got no damages be- 
cause her family was too poor to sue. 


- The cashier of the mill where the acci- 


dent happened promptly explained this 
tale away. He testified that she was 
illegally employed, under age, on a forged 
certificate. Then he described how the 
accident had happened, the circumstances _ 
themselves showing that the child was 
plainly too young to be employed at all 
in a room with unguarded machinery. 

“And so,” said the witness, as he sat 
back, “there were no damages because no 
lawyer would take the case.” 

A weaver who made one of the best 
witnesses for the strikers admitted he 
got as high as $9 or $10 a week on an 
average. He explained that he paid 
$2.50 a week in rent for the four rooms 
in which he lived with his wife and four 
children. He was not a citizen, he said, 
although he had been in this country 
eight or nine years. 

“T got out my first papers four years 
ago,” he said simply, “but I have not the 
$4 for the rest. [I must buy shoes for 
my little ones.” 

The city missionary of Lawrence gave 
some unconsciously interesting evidence 
when he described the home conditions 
of the operatives and their families, the 
popularity of the penny school lunches 
of bread and molasses, and remarked in 
passing that a child must be kept occu- 
pied and that playing ball, going fishing, 
er working in a mill were equally valu- 
able educationally. 

“T deal so much with the very poor,” 
he explained, “that when I find a family 
that can pay rent and pay for their gro- 
ceries they seem well off to me.” | 

He spoke of hard times and prosperous 
times, and he identified the latter as the 
times when the whole family works in 
the mill. 
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One twenty-year-old Polish girl who 
stands a bare  five-feet-two testified 
about her encounter with a militiaman 
who had used his bayonet against her 
when she struck at him with her muff. 
Her most interesting testimony was not 
given on the stand, however, but at the 
noon recess when she told a little of her 
life since she left Poland. She is the 
oldest of six children, and has worked 
in the mills ever since she was a child, 
pausing only to take care of the babies 
when her mother went back into the mill 
six months after each child was born. 

One of the labor leaders charged the 
manufacturers with encouraging immi- 
gration from southern Europe and. he 
told of picture postal cards brought over 
from the old country by the operatives, 
depicting Lawrence in pleasant colors. 
No answer was made to these charges. 

The attention of the audience wan- 
dered a good deal from the immediate 
issue of the rights of the police to in- 
terfere with the departure of the chil- 
dren, and the question of whether the 
police with their billies or the girls with 
their muffs, the militia with their bay- 
onets or the boys with their tin horns 
and snow balls, had been guilty of more 
violence. Attention 
fastened on the 
thin face of Lipson, 
the young Russian 


Jewish weaver 

with his wife and Cs ie 
four children at Yi) Uf 
home,-his $10 a / 


week, and his de- 
liberate neglect of 
citizenship; it fas- 
tened on the group 
of pale, stunted 
children among the 
strikers, and it 
wandered in conjec- 
ture to that other 
vastly larger group 
of children employ- 
ed in the other 
highly protected 
industry of  cot- 
ton manufacture. 
And then it jumped 
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to England at the close of the Boer war, 
when the scared empire took stock of its 
depleted citizenship and fastened the 
blame where it belonged—on the textile 
mills of Lancashire . 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF 


THE COAL STRIKE 
WALTER E. WEYL 


[Mr. WEYL, AUTHOR OF THE NEW DEMOCRACY, 
WENT THROUGH THE ANTHRACITE COAL STRIKE or 
1902, AS A VOLUNTEER ASSOCIATED WITH JOHN MIT- 
CHELL, AND COLLABORATED WITH THE LATTER IN 
HIS BOOK ON TRADE UNIONISM. 

Mr. WEYL THEREFORE SPEAKS FROM AN_INTI- 
MATE KNOWLEDGE OF TIIE LAST GREAT LABOR STRUG- 
GLE IN THE ANTITRACITE FIELDS, OUTLINING THE 
ISSUES WHICH HAVE BEEN THE SUBJECT OF NEGO- 
TIATIONS THROUGHOUT THE PAST MONTH AND 
WHICH MAY LEAD TO ANOTHER AND EVEN MORD FAR- 
REACHING STRIKB ON APRIL 1.] 

At the beginning of a strike it is diff- 
cult to see the issues because of the griev- 
ances. Both sides protest overmuch. 
Wrong appears superlatively wrong, and 
justification becomes glorification. Griev- 
ances which have lain dormant in the con- 
sciousness of the workers suddenly re- 
vive, and as men come under the shadow 
of the strike they are astounded at their 
past forbearance. 

After the preliminary negotiations, the 


issues become a little clearer. Each of 
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—Clereland Leader. 
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the two high conflicting parties, having 
asked more than it was willing to accept 
or offered less than it was willing to 
grant, gradually adopts a more concilia- 
tory attitude. The more extreme de- 
mands on both sides are silently elimi- 
nated. The issues narrow. 

Even then one cannot surely predict 
the real issues, since all industrial con- 
flicts are dynamic, and alter as they pro- 
gress. The issue changes. A _ strike 
against an unpopular foreman may con- 
vert itself into a strike for shorter hours, 
while a fight for higher wages may be- 
come in effect a struggle for the recog- 
nition of the union. 

What we have now to deal with in 
this impending anthracite coal strike, 
therefore, is not the final issue but a 
schedule of grievances, an industrial 
platform which serves as a basis of nego- 
tiation and contention, a platform not un- 
like the platforms of political parties. 
We are not now to judge, for judgment 
in the final resort will be passed by the 
god of industrial battles. We are here 
simply to understand. 

The situation in its rough outlines is 
this. On the one side are seven or eight 
great coal-carrying railroads directly or 
indirectly operating almost all the mines 
in the anthracite regions. On the other 
side are about 180,000 men and boys, 
most of them of foreign birth, at work 
in and about the mines. The present 
labor constitution of the industry is 
based upon the award of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission of 1903 which 
was appointed by President Roosevelt 
after the famous strike of 1902. Under 
this award wages were raised 10 per cent 
above those obtaining before the strike, 
and a sliding scale was adopted by which 
1 per cent was added to the mine-work- 
ers’ wages for every 5 cents increase in 
the price (of domestic sizes of anthracite 
coal at tide-water) above $4.50 a ton. 
The union of the miners was not officially 
recognized, but machinery was provided 
for the settlement of grievances, in the 
shape of a conciliation board composed 
of three representatives of the miners 
and three of the operators, and of an um- 
pire in the event of a failure to agree. 

The award of the Anthracite Coal 
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Strike Commission was for three years, 
but it was renewed in 1906 (after a few 
weeks’ cessation of work) and again in 
1909. The agreement lapses again on 
March 31 of this year. 

As the forces marshal for this collec- 
tive bargaining which may end in a 
riation-wide strike, or may be settled 
amicably, each side presents its program. 
The miners demand the acceptance of 
each of nine separate proposals. The 
operators reject each of these nine sepa- 
rate proposals. 

Here are the nine demands of the 
men: 


We demand that the next contract be for 
a period of one year, commencing April 1, 
1912, and ending March 31, 1013. 

We demand a work-day of not more than 
eight hours for all inside and outside day 
labor, with no reduction of wages. 

We demand recognition of the United 
Mine Workers of districts Nos. 1, 7, and 9 
as a party to negotiate a wage contract and 
the right to produce a method for the col- 
lection of revenue for the organization. 

We demand a more convenient and uniform 
system of adjusting local grievances within 
a reasonable time limit. 

We demand an advance of 20 per cent on 
the rates of wages for all employes over and 
above the rates awarded in 1903. 

We demand a minimum rate of $3.50 a day 
for miners and $2.75 for laborers, for con- 
sideration work. 

We demand that the system whereby a con- 
tract miner has more than one working place 
or employs more than two laborers shall be 
abolished. 

We demand that the rights of the check- 
weighman and check-docking bosses shall be 
recognized, and that they shall not be inter- 
fered with in the proper performance of their 
work. 

We demand that all coal shall be mined 
and paid for by the ton of 2,240 pounds where- 
ever practicable. 


It is impossible in the course of this 
brief statement to give the grounds ad- 
vanced by both sides for the acceptance 
or rejection of each of these nine de- 
mands. Any adequate consideration of 
the subject would require a thorough and 
exhaustive study of an extremely com- 
plex and involved industrial situation. 
We can give here only the large surface 
indications. The nine demands divide 
themselves generally into three; higher 
wages, shorter hours, and a_ better 
strategical position for the miners. 
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The demand for higher wages is justi- 


fied by the-men on the ground that since. 


1903 prices have steadily risen. If the 
coal strike commissioners believed that 
wages were fair in 1903, then it would 
follow axiomatically that the same wages 
would be unfair and inadequate in 1912. 
The men have profited, it is true, by the 
sliding scale, the total amount of the 
premium averaging about $4,000,000 a 
year or about $2 per month per employe. 
They have not profited, however, in a 
larger degree in 1911 than in 1903, and 
not in a larger measure than was antici- 
pated by the award, which was presum- 
ably based upon the cost of living pre- 
vailing at the earlier period. 

Against this claim of the men it will 
probably be contended by the operators 
that the men are already being paid 
wages commensurate with, or higher 
than, the wages paid for a like grade of 
skill in other employments, and that the 
industry cannot afford to pay the higher 
wages demanded. It is also claimed by 
the operators that a real increase in 
wages has been effected through an in- 
crease in the number of working days. 
About these points the main conflict of 
opinion will rage. It will be contended 
by the men that a higher rate of re- 
muneration should be paid to mine work- 
ers than to workmen in certain other in- 
dustries, because of the enormous risks 
to life and limb assumed by those who 
work in the mines. It will also probably 
be contended that the men have no as- 
surance that the increase in the number 
of working days per year will be main- 
tained. In interpreting the scale of daily 
wages earned by miners and laborers, 
the men will lay emphasis upon the 
comparatively small number’ of days 
(about 210) during which the miner 
is employed in the year. The de- 
mand for an eight instead of a nine-hour 
day involves neither increase nor de- 
crease in the day’s wages, but means an 
increase of 12% per cent in the hourly 
wages. 

The remaining demands of the miners 
are chiefly intended to strengthen the 
strategic position of the men in any 
future negotiations. The third demand 
would enable the mine workers’ union to 
act as a direct party to all agreements 
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with the operators, and would permit 
the organization to collect its duties auto- 
matically by means of the check-off sys- 
tem. Under this system, in vogue in a 
number of the bituminous districts, the 
union miner signs a paper authorizing 
the operator to pay his dues to the union 
and deduct them from his wages. This 
system enormously increases the stra- 
tegic position of the union and keeps the 
members in the union. 

A somewhat similar object is aimed at 
by the first demand, which attempts to 
substitute a one-year for a three-year 
agreement as at present. Under a three- 
year agreement, the union spirit goes to 
sleep and is reawakened only once in 
three years. Miners, feeling that the 
union has nothing to offer them for three 
years, become lax about paying dues, and 
men who are conscientious are discour- 
aged by the example of those who are 
not. Under a three-year agreement, 
moreover, the anthracite miners are 
bound at a time when they might be in- 
clined to’ strike in sympathy with bitu- 
minous miners, while under a one-year 
agreement there would be a far greater 
latitude of cooperation with the miners 
in the soft-coal fields. 

This latter fact is one of the outstand- 
ing phases of the present situation. Not 
only does the present anthracite agree- 
ment terminate in a presidential year, 
but it also synchronizes with that of the 
soft-coal miners. The present strike, if 
a strike is called, may extend far beyond 
the mines of eastern Pennsylvania. Nor 
can the outcome of such a strike be easily 
predicted. It is true that the anthracite 
miners have not large reserves of money; 
but in strikes of this enormous magni- 
tude, where it costs the anthracite min- 
ers over a million dollars a week to live, 
even the largest war-chest is but a sec- 
ondary element in the situation. It is 
quite possible that both the operators and 
the miners will be able to hold out longer 
than will the public; and in 1912 as in 
1902 it is not impossible that the settle- 
ment of the strike, if there be a strike, 
will be ordered and compelled by the 
interference of a third party to the dis- 
pute. 

Into all these vague possibilities, how- 
ever, we need not now enter. 
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WAGES IN COTTON MILLS 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


EARLE CLARK 

Statistician Russell Sage Foundation 
The textile mill employes at Lawrence, 
Mass., are striking to prevent a decrease 
in their wages. In discussions of the is- 
sues involved in the strike it is almost 
universally assumed that the compensa- 
tion of textile mill operatives is at pres- 
ent much higher in Massachusetts than 
in England or in other foreign countries. 
The manufacturers assert that the work- 
ers in their mills are far better paid than 
the workers in foreign mills. It is stated 
that the wages paid in Massachusetts 
cannot be advanced because of the low 
wages paid in England. Even among 
those persons who sympathize in general 
with the striking workmen the opinion 
seems to prevail that, while conditions 
at Lawrence are sufficiently bad, condi- 
tions in foreign countries are certainly 
worse; that the gravest danger to be ap- 
prehended is that conditions at home may 
sink to the low level of conditions abroad. 
In the case of one branch, at least, 
of the textile manufacturing industry, 
this assumption is not justified by the 
facts. Of the 24,000 or 25,000 operatives 
employed in textile manufacturing at 
Lawrence, a considerable number are cot- 
ton mill operatives. It appears from the 
official statistics of England and of the 
state of Massachusetts that the adult 
males among these cotton mill workers 
are scarcely as well paid as the adult 
males employed in English cotton mills. 
In other words, the class of operatives 
who, under normal social conditions, are 
heads of families and bread-winners of 
families receive at least as much for their 

labor in England as in Massachusetts. 
In terms of money the earnings of men 
employed in cotton manufacturing are 
considerably higher in Massachusetts 
than in England. It appears from the 
figures presented in a report issued by 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
that the average weekly wages of the 
men employed in the cotton mills of 
Massachusetts in 1908 were about $10.22. 
The report of the British Board of Trade 
on earnings in the textile trades shows 
that in 1906 the average weekly earnings 
of all men employed in the cotton manu- 
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facturing industry of England were 29s. 
4d., or, in American money, $7.14. While 
the figures for England are not for the 
same year as the figures for Massachu- 
setts, the data are nevertheless compar- 
able. Since 1906 and 1908 the changes 
in cotton mill wages in England and in 
Massachusetts, respectively, have been 
small. Both in Massachusetts and in 
England there appear to have been slight 
advances, but these advances have not 
materially affected the relative position 
of the two localities. The difference be-' 
tween money wages in Massachusetts 
and money wages in England as indi- 
cated by the figures cited is expressed 
briefly in the statement that for every 
dollar earned by the average Massachu- 
setts operative the average English op- 
erative earns only about 69.9 cents. 

Money wages are, however, but a 
single eler-ent in the compensation of 
labor. The sum of money in an oper- 
ative’s weekly pay envelope is worth to 
him only what it will purchase in the 
way of necessities and comforts. As the 
exchange value of a given sum may vary 
widely in different countries, a compari- 
son of money wages in England with 
money wages in Massachusetts may well 
be seriously misleading. In order to ob- 
tain a comparison representing the true 
returns of labor in England and in 
Massachusetts, it is necessary to con- 
sider differences in money wages in con- 
nection with differences in the purchas- 
ing power of money. 

The fact is well known that the cost 
of living is materially higher in this 
country than in England. Data showing 
the difference as between England and 
the United States in the purchasing 
power of money are presented in a re- 
port issued in 1911 by the British Board 
of Trade, entitled the Cost of Living in 
American Towns. This report deals with 
that very considerable proportion of the 
total expenditure of workingmen which 
is represented by rents and retail food 
prices. An examination of the material 
shows that the figures published apply 
fairly as beween cotton mill operatives 
in England and cotton mill operatives in 
Massachusetts. 

It appears from the figures of the re- 
pert that for every dollar that an English 
workingman pays for rent an American 
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workingman must pay about $2.07; and 
that of the food consumed by the typical 
American workingman’s family as much 
can be purchased in England for $1 
as can be purchased in the United States 
for $1.25. Stated in terms of both the 
housing and the food required by the 
typical American workingman’s standard 
of living, $1 is worth about as much 
in England as is $1.451% in the United 
States. 

As has been stated, the relative figures 
presented above have been cetermined 
on the basis of differences in rents and 
retail food prices. No account has been 
taken of differences in the cost of cloth- 
ing, furniture, and other commodities re- 
quired by workingmen’s families both in 
the United States and in England. That 
the prices of most kinds of clothing are 
lower in England than in the United 
States is a matter of common knowledge, 
but no exact data on the subject are avail- 
able. It is evident, moreover, that pay- 
ments for rent and food necessarily con- 
stitute the principal elements in the ex- 
penditure of cotton mill employes, and 
that the sums spent for other purposes 
must be correspondingly small. For this 
reason, the relative figures presented may 
be acceptec as indicating with substantial 
accuracy differences in the cost of living. 

With the differences in wages and in 
the purchasing. power of money already 
known, differences in the purchasing 
power of wages may readily be deter- 
mined by a simple computation. The re- 
sults of such a computation and the fig- 
ures on which it is based are shown in 
the following table: ; 
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The Lawrence mill owners claim that 
they cannot increase the compensation of 
their operatives without being driven out 
of business by English competition. With 
the validity of this contention the present 
article does not deal. The figures pre- 
sented do serve to show that, contrary to 
current opinion and assertion, the wages 
paid in the Massachusetts cotton mills do 
not enable the men employed to maintain 
a standard of living higher than that 
which the men employed in English mills 
can maintain upon English wages. 


THE LAWRENCE STRIKE 


WILBUR E. ROWELL 


[A FORTNIGHT OR SO AGO THE SURVEY RECEIVED 
A LETTER OF PROTEST FROM JUDGE ROWELL TO 
THH EFFECT THAT IN ITS INTERPRETATION OF THD 
LAWRENCE STRIKE IT “IN A MODERATE DEGREE, AND 
MANY OTHER PERIODICALS IN WORSE DEGREE, OVER- 
LOOKED CERTAIN IMPORTANT ELEMENTS IN THE IN-* 
DUSTRIAL SITUATION.”” WE PROMPTLY ASKED JUDGB 
ROWELL TO SET FORTH TO THE READERS OF THE 
SURVEY WOAT THE MANUFACTURERS AND CITIZENS 
Or LAWRENCE HAVE FACED IN THE PRESENT STRIKE, 
THE POSITIONS THEY HAVE TAKEN, THE ASSAULTS 
THEY HAVE UNDERGONE. HE HAS AS PROMPTLY 
COMPLIED WITH THE REQUEST. 

It WAS BEFORE JUDGE ROWELL THAT THE CASES 
OF STRIKERS’ CHILDREN WERE FIRST BROUGHT, 

IN A LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE LAW- 
RENCE YOUNG MEN’s CIIRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
JupDGE ROWELL IS DESCRIBED AS A “KEEN STUDENT 
OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN THIS CITY AND HEAD OF 
THE LOCAL SURVEY JUST COMPLETED ON HOUSING 
CONDITIONS, MILK, SANITATION, AND OTHER LINES} 
INTERESTED IN FIRST-IIAND WORK AMONG FOREIGN- 
ERS AND BROADLY SYMPATHETIC IN ALL REFORM 
WORK AND A HIGHER WAGRE.’’] 


The strike in Lawrence has impressed 
upon the mind of the writer some con- 
siderations which in all the multitude of 
things that have been said seem not to 
have found a place. I have lived in the 
city twenty-seven years; I am not a 


RELATIVE PURCHASING POWER OF WEEKLY EARNINGS OF ADULT MALB 
COTTON MILL OPERATIVES IN MASSACHUSETTS AND IN ENGLAND. 


LOCALITY WEEKLY EARNINGS 
Actual Relative 

Massachusetts ..... $10.22 100.0 
iBl eM HAC Peraceter in aecie 7.14 69.9 


RELATIVE RELATIVE PURCHAS- 
PURCHASING ING POWER OF 
POWER OF MONEY WEEKLY EARNINGS 
100.0 100.0 

101.7 


145.5 


It is obvious that $7.14 will buy more 
with the purchasing power of money at 
145.5, as in England, than will $10.22 
with the purchasing power of money at 
100.0, as in the United States. The dif- 
ference between the purchasing power of 
the English wage and that of the Mas- 
sachusetts wage is expressed by the ratio 
TO1.7 to 100.0. 


manufacturer; and I have had rather 
more than the usual opportunities to 
know the city. 

In the first place, very few of the num- 
erous accounts sent from here have truth- 
fully presented the situation. By this I 
do not mean that many, perhaps most, 
of the incidents, conversations, and facts 
related have not been literally true, al- 
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though plenty of plain falsehoods have 
been found useful in the preparation of 
picturesque and salable copy. But the 
picture of Lawrence as drawn by the 
various special correspondents has not 
been a true one. However mistaken some 
of us may be in thinking well of the city, 
we know it is not the place that has been 
described. It is a typical New England 
industrial city, with all the equipment 
and resources that are found in such a 
city for generous and noble life, and for 
the sympathetic relief of weakness and 
suffering. There are public schools of 
the Massachusets standards, including an 
evening high school of some eight hun- 
dred members; churches not only for the 
English-speaking, but for every foreign 
race represented here by a few hundred 
people; a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation occupying a building just erected 
at a cost of $150,000; a Young Women’s 
Christian Association in its own building; 
a large general hospital supported by 
voluntary gifts and endowment; a tuber- 
culosis hospital; a well organized insti- 
tution which does under another name 
the work of associated charities; a hun- 
dred other institutions of charitable and 
social aims. Why attempt to enumerate 
them? Anyone who knows a New Eng- 
land city knows what they are; and one 
who knows them ought to know that it 
is foolish to think of people, working 
people and foreigners though they be, 
living among such resources, and having 
neither opportunity for their ambition 
nor comfort for their affliction. 

It happens, by the way, that many of 
the Lawrence factories are newly built 
and that all, new and old, are constructed 
and maintained at a very high standard 
as regards the health and comfort of 
employes. Of course all are under the 
rigid factory inspection of Massachu- 
setts. The textile indusry has no occu- 
pational diseases; it does not involve ex- 
tremes either of hard labor or of hazard; 
under ordinary circumstances it affords 
steady employment. In view of a recent 
study of the housing conditions made by 
expert investigators, I can assert that the 
working people are well housed in com- 
parison with conditions elsewhere. The 
foreign people are depositors in the sav- 
ings banks in great numbers and in large 
amounts. They readily acquire real 
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estate; for instance, real estate to the 
value of $801,000 is assessed to Italians, 
and of $222,800 to Syrians. Another 
evidence of the prosperity of the foreign 
people is that they are frequent litigants 
in the courts. That seems to be a luxury 
of which they are very fond, probably 
because it is one to which they have not 
been accustomed. 

I shall make an assertion that I realize 
will meet with the scorn of all the gentle- 
men and ladies from abroad who have so 
kindly interested themselves in our af- 
fairs of late, namely, that the foreign 
working people in Lawrence have been 
before this strike, and will be after it is 
over, decidedly prosperous, happy, though 
perhaps not quite contented, and standing 
before a door of opportunity, wide open 
to them, such as is to be found nowhere 
else in the world but in American cities 
of which Lawrence is a good example. 

In the second place, it seems pertinent 
to say that the managers of the Lawrence 
mills are men like the rest of us. Some 
of the visiting sociologists must have 
been disappointed to note the absence of 
visible horns and tails to match the 
characters which those critics were so 
quick to invent for the mill men. 

Let the reader put himself in the place 
of one of these managers, with some 
thousands of shareholders on the one 
hand and other thousands of operatives 
on the other, all looking to him for -the 
conduct of their affairs, and all rightfully 
demanding not only intelligence and 
fidelity but wisdom and a_ successful 
issue. The qualities of this manufact- 
urer, this entrepreneur, to use the 
economist’s technical term, make the 
difference between prosperity and ad- 
versity. Imagine some one of his critics 
filling his place and guess how long the 
mill would run. He may come down at 
nine in the morning instead of quarter 
before seven, but no bell ever rings to 


release him from the burden of his work; 


it is with him all night, on Sunday and 
on his holiday. Every day his success 
is in the balance and his dearest hopes 
are at peril. If he goes down his work- 
ing people go with him. Lawrence has 
known what this means. 

Is it natural to suppose that these men 
care nothing for the welfare of their em- 
ployes? Should they not be credited 
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with enough enlightenment to know that 
a body of working people prosperous in 
all good senses is one of the very best 
resources of a manufacturer? The truth 
is that these employers are men of high 
character, of strong impulses to gener- 
osity, of great patience under provoca- 
tion. Let it be granted that they are 
subject to the prejudices of their class; 
it is common to all of us. They were 
here before special correspondents- came 
and they will be “on the job” after the 
last one has gone. They have more at 
stake here than anyone else. Their de- 
sire for the good of their employes is a 
thousand times deeper than that ot either 
social students or strike leaders who are 
here to-day and (we sincerely hope) will 
be gone to-morrow. 

Thirdly and lastly, the writer and some 
of his fellow citizens of Lawrence are 
amazed at the attitude which the pro- 
fessional sociologists have taken toward 
violence. This strike has not been char- 
acterized by great violence, but there has 
been enough of it. Why is it that the 
sense of righteousness so often fades out 
in the discussion of labor troubles? 
Partly I think because of the false anal- 
ogy so often asserted between labor dis- 
putes and war. It is no more war than 
when a man has a quarrel with his neigh- 
bor about a boundary fence. If the latter 
gets a gun and kills, it is murder; and if 
« striker kills a policeman or a “scab,” 
that is murder; it is wicked to call it 
anything else. \Var implies two combat- 
ants; and whoever heard of an employer 
under any provocation whatever adopting 
the methods of warfare toward his strik- 
ing employes? Militiamen and_police- 
men are on guard for defence only; they 
cannot “put down the strike”; they do 
not attack the strikers; they do prevent 
the infraction of elemental laws of so- 
ciety. The hatred directed toward them 
is the hatred of those who are thwarted 
in the wish to destroy property and beat 
and kill other men and women. It is 
everywhere and always wicked to knock 
a woman into the gutter and kick her 
because she is going to work. It would 
hardly seem necessary to say this, were 
not such conduct so often excused, 
merely passed over as a trifling incident. 
But for such terrorism how often would 
a strike fall flat within the first week? 
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Suppose the employers were to turn 
upon the strikers with the same malice 
and hatred which they receive. Has any- 
kody ever imagined an employer mean- 
spirited enough for that? Selfish they 
may be, determined upon victory, and 
arrogant if it comes; but who has ever 
known an employer to go out to deal to 
his workman in his home, on the 
street, wherever he may find him, what- 
ever worst blow he can, merely to satisfy 
his hate? 

It is the accession of anger and hate 
among the workers toward their employ- 
ers which weighs most heavily upon me 
and my fellow citizens. We had thought 
we were living on pleasant terms with 
the strangers. We told ourselves and 
others that they were in a way our guests 
and that we owed them the duty of hos- 
pitality. America meant to them the 
promised land. An Italian girl told an 
American woman, who was doing volun- 
teer work here in a milk station, that 
she had named her baby America be- 
cause she loved the country. We had 
hoped that the dream might at least 
partly come true. Then came these revo- 
lutionary leaders, first to gather and 
teach schools of discontent—aiming at 
an industrial system impracticable al- 
ways, impossible now, to give them credit 
for something beyond merely selfish 
ends. Suddenly was kindled a very con- 
flagration of rage and hate. No nego- 
trations took place, no demands were 
made. Anger and malice were cultivated 
as the chief part of the program. If any 
gain comes to the strikers—and there has 
been an increase of wages—it has come 
at an unconscionable cost. 

I hope that I speak for many of my 
fellow citizens in saying that we mean 
to keep on in the attitude of friendliness 
and helpfulness toward our foreign 
neighbors. They have been here but a 
short time to learn all that is needed to 
make them good Americans. We must 
exercise some patience about their re- 
generation. Meanwhile, we are not 
moved with any very great sense of 
gratitude toward a good many people 
who give themselves great airs of su- 
periority in matters sociological; and we 
can spare their friends and_ associ- 
ates, certain strike leaders, without a 
sense of loss. 
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A CITY OF HOMES. 
What San Francisco was before the earthquake. 
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FIGHTING FOR BETTER HOMES IN SAN FRANCISCO 


JOHN IHLDER: 
FIELD SECRETARY NATIONAL HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


Six years ago, when the news of San Fran- 
cisco’s great disaster was flashed across the 
continent, one of her expatriates, under the 
spell of strong emotion, wrote a “story” of 
the City That Was which gripped every 
reader by the power of its love and loyalty. 
For there have been and are men and women 
in San Francisco whose affection for their city 
is as pure and patriotic as that of the men 
znd women who made great the names of the 
famous cities of the past. “Under the blue 
skies of California,’ they declare, “we will 
create a new Greece.” 

And yet the news which comes from San 
Francisco has little of glory or even of aspira- 
tion in it. The old Greece achieved because 
it produced strong men, men whose strength 
of mind and character was based upon, or 
at least coincident with, soundness of body. 
The Athenians believed that the foundation 
upon which their glory rested was the health 
and the strength of their people. The would- 
be: creators of the new Athens apparently 
have no such belief. At least this must be 
the conclusion of one who reads the first 
report of the San Francisco Housing Asso- 
ciation.’ 

Before the disaster San Francisco was, in 


iFirst report, 1911, San Francisco Housing Asso- 
ciation, 409 Schroth Building, San Francisco. 
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large measure, a city of homes. Its people 
lived in smal! houses with ground about 
them, with windows which opened to the 
much-lauded blue sky and let in air and the 
California sunlight. Since the disaster San 
Francisco has been transformed into a city 
of tenements, packed together so closely that 
every foot of ground is covered; with win- 
dows that open on four-foot courts or even 
upon hallways; with rooms that often have 
no windows at all—mere black caverns. 

This transformation attracted the attention 
of those who were interested in social wel- 
fare; and on April 14, 1910, they organized 
the San Francisco Housing Association, fol- 
lowing in their constitution the declaration of 
purposes adopted by the National Housing 
Association. These are to study housing 
conditions, to improve them in every practica- 
ble way, to bring home to the community the 
importance of right housing conditions and 
the consequences of bad ones, to aid in the 
enactment and enforcement of legislation de- 
signed to secure fit types of dwellings, and 
to aid in defending such legislation,. 

Already, only four years after the fire, the 
need for such an association was acute. San 
Francisco had had housing laws on the stat- 
ute books for years. ‘The first lesson the new 
association learned was the old lesson that 
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laws do not enforce themselves. Its Com- 
mittee on Investigation and Statistics found 
that tenements were being erected with no 
apparent consideration for the law. “It is 
with regret,’ says President Langley Porter, 
“that I have to call your attention to the fact 
that the laxity of its administration in San 
Francisco has in the past practically nullified 
the law.” And this was said a year and a 
half after the association had begun to call 
the attention of the authorities to their lax- 
ness in no indefinite or uncertain terms, as 
is shown by the correspondence between the 
secretary of the association and the health 
officer and chief building inspector of the city. 

The correspondence with the health officer 
is brief and, in one sense, satisfactory. It 
consisted of two letters, the first asking a 
question, the second answering it to the fol- 
lowing effect: 


San Francisco, May 20, IQIO0. 
Miss Alice S. Griffith, Secretary San Fran- 
cisco Housing Association, 2608 Webster 
Street, San Francisco: 

Dear Madam: I have your letter of the 
12th inst., and in reply to same wish to say 
that that part of Section 7 of the Building 
Laws which requires that building permits 
shall only be granted after plans for plumb- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, and other sanitary 
features have been approved by the Board of 
Health is not enforced by the Board of 
Public Works. 

The correspondence with the Chief Build- 
ing Inspector, who is attached to the Board of 
Public Works, was longer and less satisfac- 
tory. It began on October 5, I91I, with a 
question regarding a particular house, then in 
course of erection, which obviously violated 
several important provisions of the law. Elev- 
en letters were exchanged during the following 
two months, and an officer of the board called 
on Miss Griffith to explain verbally; but every 
definite question was dodged more or less 
skilfully and the erection of the building con- 
tinued. The last letter was almost in ulti- 
matum form. 


The Executive Committee requests that no 
(occupancy) permit be issued until the build- 
ing has been made in every particular to com- 
ply with the law. 


Then, evidently, the report went to press 
and we are left to imagine the effect upon the 
Chief Building Ispector. 

The house which caused all this letter writ- 


ing was but one of many, and apparently not 
the worst. President Porter asks: 
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Can any one justify placing six three-room 
apartments on a plot twenty-five by forty-five 
feet—which is what has been done on a Powell 
street lot? Can any one be surprised if from 
such buildings come a constant stream of 
sick and dying? . Can any one ap- 
prove the block bounded by Kearny, Union, 
and Green streets, with the little streets, 
Lafayette and Sonora, intersecting? There 
lot after lot nineteen or twenty by fifty-two 
feet carries two flats in each story of a 
three-story building. Nowhere is any pro- 
vision made for light or ventilation for in- 
side rooms. Investigation will reveal many 
other blocks that differ but little from this. 


And investigation does. Out of 219 lots. 
for which percentages are given, on thirty- 
nine every inch is occupied by the buildings, 


‘on more than half 90 per cent or over is oc- 


cupied by buildings. The blue skies of Cali- 
fornia look down on tenements more solidly 
packed together than those of the worst parts 
of New York; but the light from those blue 
skies does not get into the living rooms of 
the people. 

But the San Francisco Housing Association 
has not confined all its efforts to seeking the 
enforcement of.existing laws which in them- 
selves are unsatisfactory. It has, through its 
legislative and revision committees, drafted 
and secured the enactment of a new law 
which—though itself far from satisfactory— 
is a considerable improvement on its prede- 
cessors. The city officials of San Francisco: 
will find it no more difficult to enforce the 
new law than they would to enforce the old 
ones; instead they will find it easier, for the 
new law is better drawn and its provisions 
are clearer. What they need is a new aitti- 
tude toward their work, and such a change is 
hastened rather than retarded by an improve- 
ment in the rules under which their work is 
to be done. 

For that reason there is encouragement in 
the words of R. C. Porter, chairman of the 
Revision Committee. The new law as passed 
was weaker than the draft which the Hous- 
ing Association sent to the legislature. And 
the draft was weaker than it would have been 
had San Francisco been fully aroused to the 
evil which is menacing her,*or had conditions 
not stimulated the growth of that evil al- 
most over-night. The committee, says Mr. 
Porter, 


regards the work toward securing an ade- 
quate housing law as well inaugurated. Its 
draft of the tenement house bill introduced 
by Senator Burnett was consistently more 
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conservative in its requirements than the periment and who, at the desire of the people 
demand for good housing conditions dic- who came to the meetings, managed them 
tates. This bill was further modified by ae 3 oldie 


amendment in the legislature, in spite of Sen- 
ator Burnett’s interest and effort. Opposi- 
tion to an adequate housing law is the result 
of a failure to perceive that proper living 
conditions in a community represent good 
business theory. The value of the holdings 
of each property owner is increased by his 
neighbor's higher standard of living. The 
housing association will doubtless secure 
further recognition of this fact before the 
next session of the legislature. 


With this prophecy, mildly worded as it is, 
we may look forward with some confidence 
to the day when San Francisco will have an 
adequate housing law, when the city by the 
Golden Gate will begin in earnest the task 
of creating a new Greece under the blue skies 
of California by seeing to it that its people, 
and its people’s children, shall have a fair 
chance to be well and strong. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


New York city has recently conducted an 
experiment in the democratization of its pub- 
lic schools. The New York Public Educa- 
tion Association has for the past year been 
holding neighborhood gatherings in a school 
located on East Fourth street between Ave- 
nue A and First avenue. The residents of 
this section are about 90 per cent Russian and 
Hungarian Jews and Io per cent German, the 
latter still clinging to what a few years ago 
was an almost entirely German neighborhood. 

Annie C. Patterson, who initiated the ex- 


writes thus of her work: 


The plan contained nothing sensational 
with which to draw the curious and it was 
necessary, in order to get the neighbors to 
come, to work up among them a desire for 
the meetings. We did this by making per- 
sonal calls on nearby families whose names 
were secured from local kindergartens. We 
found that the kindergarten teachers were in 
closer touch with the families of the neigh- 
borhood than any other set of people. We 
called also upon many business men and 
women of the neighborhood and upon the 
doctors. When one of the latter vigorously 
deplored the unpleasant and unsightly condi- 
tion of the street, we tried to drive home a 
realization of the practical value of such 
meetings as we proposed by pointing out 
that, after all, the only hope of securing per- 
manently better neighborhood conditions lies 
in arousing the interest and activity of the 
people who live there. This argument, re- 
peated with such variations as tact suggested, 
appealed to many who came and were held 
by their wish to improve conditions, particu- 
larly for their children. 

This personal work resulted in the assem- 
bling of a little group with whom we planned 
the meetings. And through this group cards 
of invitation, simple but effective, furnished 
us by a nearby settlement, were distributed 
in the neighborhood. On the first night we 
had an attendance of forty-five, comfortably 
filling the cosy kindergarten room of the 
school. 

The meetings are held every Wednesday 
evening. Besides the regular business, the 
program consists of entertainment and a 
twenty-minute address, followed by a gen- 
eral discussion of the topic of the evening. 


IN “GOD’S COUNTRY”—CALIFORNIA. 
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The entertainment is furnished by local 
and volunteer talent; it consists of recita- 
tions, vocal and instrumental music, folk and 
fancy dancing by girls from the recreation 
center, and folk and home songs. The latter 


are sung at the close of each meeting 
when ail gather about the piano and 
“Join in.” This singing appears to be one 


of the most enjoyable features of the meet- 
ings, enthusiasm running so high that homely 
lines of local interest are set to familiar 
airs. The following stanza from a song en- 
titled New York Town, sung to the tune of 
Annie Laurie, shows the spirit that pre- 
vails: 

“Maxwelton’s braes are bonnie, 

And England’s fields are fair, 

Ireland’s hills are green and sunny, 

But, old New York’s most dear. 

But, old New York’s most dear, 

For she’s all the world to me, 

And to help her and to save her, 

I’d lay me down and dee.” 


Another song entitled the School 
On Our Street contains this stanza: 
“The children on our street do play, street do 

play ; 
But horses, 
way ; 
So here no childish sports and joys, 
For all is danger, dirt, and noise.” 


House 


cars, and trucks are all in the 


Men and women are secured as speakers 
who are most available for topics in which 
those attending the meetings have already dis- 
played interest. We try thus to follow 
rather than to lead. The most vital interest 
shown—in fact the one interest—even by the 
unmarried men and women who come is in 
the bettering of surroundings and conditions 
for children. 

The talks led to action. An effort to have 
a playground in No. 63 failed, but the effort 
to secure a better distribution of the clothing 
of the little children at the end of the school 
sessions in three neatby schools was success- 
ful. So much was the spirit of cooperation 
awakened between the schools and the gath- 
erings that an assistant principal visited one 
of our meetings, where we freely talked over 
the matter: and cordial letters were received 
from the principals of the other two schools. 
Other results of the meetings were efforts for 
better police protection at the school cross- 
ings, investigation of the moving-picture 
shows in the vicinity, and cooperation with a 
nearby settlement in a streét cleaning cam- 
paign. The speakers were men and women 
proficient in their specialties who discussed 
such topics as Boys and How to Deal with 
Them, Forestry as a Profession for Boys, 
Care of Children’s Teeth, Improvement of 
the Comic Supplement, Anti-congestion Bills, 
Why Women Should Have the Vote, His- 
toric East Side, Big Brother Movement, School 
Lunches, and What the Kindergarten Does 
for the Child.. Other speakers have been 
city officials, who have told of the work of 
their respective departments; viz, Why the 
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City Collects Garbage at Night, How the 
Bureau of Licenses is Run, and How the 
Bureau of Weights and Measures Protects 
Citizens. “As a result of the forestry talk, 
we attended a public school lecture on Parks 
and made a Sunday afternoon trip to one 
of the city parks. A cordial and friendly 
spirit has grown up among all who come 
regularly to the meetings and no barrier of 
race or religious or political difference ever 
intervenes. 

The meetings, though intended only for 
the men and women of the neighborhood, 
have proved so attractive to the boys and 
girls that efforts are now under way to form 
these young people into a City History Club. 
And the gatherings have themselves taken 
form as the Wednesday Neighborhood Club 
of Public School No. 63, Manhattan, with 
duly elected officers and a constitution. 

To sum up, we feel that we can say from 
our experience in a very little corner of a 
very big city that the spirit of our fathers 
who laid the foundations of democracy still 
lives through all the disturbing changes of 
the years. And we are convinced that this 
spirit can be made articulate even in our great 
cities, if encouraged and given a chance to 
function. This means that every public 
school in this great city and in every city 
and town in the country must again become 
in spirit and in essence “the little red school- 
house on the hill.” 


A CITY PLAN FOR BROOKLYN 


The Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, successor 
to the pulpit occupied by Henry Ward Beech- 
er and Lyman Abbott, returned last fall from 
a summer trip to Europe, fired with enthusi- 
asm for the splendid physical plans of Paris 
and Berlin. He suggested that Brooklyn make 
a thorough plan for its physical betterment. 

With almost western enthusiasm and swift- 
ness the idea was taken up by public-spirited 
and prominent Brooklyn citizens, including 
the borough president and Frederic B. Pratt, 
head of Pratt Institute. Within a month a 
strong committee of one hundred men, with 
Mr. Pratt as chairman, engaged the services 
of Edward H. Bennett, of Chicago, to make 
plans for a “beautiful Brooklyn.”. Brooklyn 
is well situated and has the beginning of a 
boulevard and park system, which, if carried 
out, would make it a most beautiful city. 

The money for the plans has been sub- 
scribed by citizens, but naturally, as improve- 
ment calls for many millions, the work will 
have to be accomplished through city appro- 
priation. The first object of attack is to be 
the plaza of the Brooklyn bridge, for which 
Commissioner of Bridges O’Keefe has planned 
in detail improvements and arrangements for 
the transportation facilities, which are now 
extremely ugly. The request for this money 
is now before the proper city body. The com- 
mittee in charge of the general city plan are 
considering also the removal in the slums of 


some of the most unsightly and unsanitary 
conditions, 
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SCOLLHY SQUARE, BOSTON. 
From the subway station, February 1912. 
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IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Contributing Editor 


COURAGEOUS CRITICISM 


Two photographs showing a street corner in 
Seattle were re-printed by courtesy of Park 
and Cemetery in the issue of January 20. In 
one, the small triangle formed by the inter- 
section of three streets was covered with bill- 
boards; in the other, taken three days later, 
the boards had been removed and the ground 
leveled off and sodded. There was no com- 
ment; only a date line appeared under each 
picture. A Boston landscape architect writes 
a very interesting letter about the pictures: 

“Frankly, I think the Before effect is better 
than the After. No one could be more in- 
terested than I in cleaning the hideous bill- 
boards off the face of the open country and 
of the residential quarters of the towns,- for 
they constitute in such places insistent blotches 
of ugliness that put whole square miles out 
of joint. But in the thickly built districts, 
where the gaunt shapeless hulks of factories 
or business blocks, or even such uninteresting 
tenements as are displayed in the Seattle 
picture, fill the view with their hard lines, 
ill- proportioned masses, and dismal, dingy 
color, it seems to me that there is nothing 
that helps so much as to cover square rods 
with gay, silly, jolly sheets of advertisements. 
Even in the picture (where color plays no 
-part) the billboards lend a certain pictur- 
esqueness of pattern and outline, and must 
add tremendously to the color of the corner; 
while at the same time they disguise the 
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awkwardness that is naked in the After. For 
surely there is no beauty in the crude com- 
bination of geometrical curves and straight 
lines in the foreground nor in the somber, 
uninteresting masses in the background of 
the second picture. 

“T suppose that I approach the borders of 
heresy to the profession in saying all this. But 
there is such a charm in picturesqueness that 
I regret anything, even a supposed improve- 
ment, that deprives us of the little we have 
without giving us in return a formality that 
is charming. Tomorrow I am going down for 
some pictures of Scollay Square, where there 
is many a sign that is a fright in itself, but 
which helps to make up one of the liveliest, 
merriest, most picturesque jumbles of streets, 
buildings, color, and life that I know. A\l- 
though you remember: it well, no doubt, per- 
haps you will let me send prints to you.” 

A few days later, a package of prints ar- 
rived, of which perhaps the best is reproduced 
above. 


PHILIPPINE SCHOOL GARDENS 


“The people of the Philippines,” writes an 
American teacher, “are getting the garden 
habit.” The Bureau of Education, realizing 
the importance in an agricultural country of 
studying gardening, has recently made instruc- 
tion in this subject: obligatory in all ele- 
mentary schools in the Philippines, and has 
published a manual telling teachers how to 
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organize the new course. The teacher quoted 
says that in Union Province more than a 
thousand home gardens have been set out. 
The children secured their plants from the 
school, 


STATION GARDEN POLICY 


The news that the officials of the Boston 
and Maine have felt obliged to economize by 
abolishing the prizes, amounting to $2,000 
a year, which they have long awarded to the 
station masters maintaining the best gardens, 
is not really as bad as it sounds—except to 
the station masters. The railroad company 
proposes now to develop the station grounds 
itself. To that end, it has employed a land- 
scape architect, so the papers say; and he 
is preparing to substitute hardy shrubs for 
the annuals which have been an incongruous 
feature of the Boston and Maine railroad 
gardens. Under the direction of local agents 
the results were very often inharmonious and 
bizarre to a degree. The company deserves 
great credit for its pioneer work in this di- 
rection; but the step now reported, though 
credited to economy, is one of advancement 
rather than of retrogression. 


THE CITY PROBLEM 


The papers read at the First International 
Municipal Congress and Exposition, which 
was held in Chicago last September, have 
been issued in pamphlet form. It was said 
at the time that they deserved very much 
larger audiences than gathered to hear them, 
and a more favorable setting than the noisy 
room in which they were delivered. Their 
publication is, therefore, to be welcomed. As 
published, they offer a comprehensive dis- 
cussion, by men whose word is entitled to 
carry weight, of the various aspects of the 
municipal problem. Under each of the fol- 
lowing topics two to five papers are given: 
Public Utilities, City Charters, Municipal Ac- 
counting and Efficiency, Business End of a 
City Government, City Planning, Woman and 
the Municipality, Paving, Taxation, the City 
for the People, Cost of Health Departments, 
Control of a Milk Supply, Public Schools, Re- 
duction of Fire Waste, and Parks and Play- 
grounds. In addition, the pamphlet contains 
discussions on Contagion and School In- 
spection, Water Protection and Sewage Dis- 
posal, Yard Sewage, Stables and Slaughter 
Houses, and Garbage Disposal. It includes, 
also, single papers on Law in Relation to 
Health Work, and Municipalities in Ger- 
many. 


A CIVIC PROGRAM 


What the best citizens of St. Louis want 
their city to have—this would accurately de- 
scribe the scope of the Report on Civic 
Work issued by the Central Council of Civic 
‘Organizations in St. Louis. It is a good idea 
to make such a study and send it out, so that 
persons, especially young people, who want 
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to serve their city may have concretely put 
before them various lines of wise endeavor 
and may be told what to do and how to do it. 
With the topics limited to those dealing with 
the progress of the city as a whole, and with 
the problems of commerce and charity ex- 
cluded, the opportunities re arranged under 
the following heads: Municipal Government; 
Public Improvements including Streets, Boule- 
vards, Parks and Playgrounds, Recreation, 
Sewers, and Street Lighting; Public Utilities; 
Water Supply; Franchises and Permits; Hous- 
ing and Health including Garbage and Refuse 
Disposal, Milk Supply, Smoke Abatement, 
Public Comfort Stations, City Planning, and 
Fire Protection; Municipal Institutions includ- 
ing Hospitals, etc., Jail and Workhouse, and 
Industrial School; Public Morals; and Courts. 
Under each heading is told in a few words 
what things have been done, what things are 
objects of effort at this time, and what or- 
ganization has the matter especially in charge. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT 


A singularly interesting little pamphlet on 
the abatement of the smoke nuisance has been 
issued by the Smoke Abatement Committee 
of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. It 
opens with words which gain a new signifi- 
cance when it is realized that they are those 
of associated manufacturers and business men 
rather than of the members of a woman’s 
club: ; 

“Economy, civic pride, and common sense 
all call for the abatement of the smoke nuis- 
ance that is destroying over a million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise and property in Roches- 
ter every year. The health of our citizens 
is impaired and many beautiful buildings 
rendered unsightly by this nuisance. Some 
years ago it was the custom to point with 
pride to the ‘smoking chimneys of. prosper- 
ity, when, as a matter of fact, the chimneys 
were smoking, not with prosperity, but because 
they were wasting so much burnable fuel. 
é A smoking kerosene lamp would not 
be tolerated by anyone, because the individual 
using the lamp would be the one directly af- 
fected by it. The condition is reversed with 
the smoking chimney; the individual causing 
the smoke is the only one not directly affected. 
The smoke goes over his head and is de- 
posited on the property of his neighbor.” 

With this belief in their hearts, the com- 
mittee sent out a letter briefly stating the argu- 
ments for and against black smoke, and asked 
manufacturers to express themselves as to 
how the problem could best be handled. Some 
of the answers, from such well known firms 
as the Eastman Kodak Company, the Yaw- 
man and Erbe Manufacturing Company, the 
Pfaudler Company, the Hayden Company, etc., 
are printed in the pamphlet. Basing its opin- 
ion on the answers, the committee says that 
black smoke in Rochester can be stopped by 
laws and ordinances, if there is a sufficient 
public opinion to insist upon the enforcement 
of the laws. 
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HEALTH 


A HOME HOSPITAL 


AN EXPERIMENT IN HOME TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS 


JOHN A. KINGSBURY 
GENERAL AGENT NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


About a year ago the Rev. F. Tirasinni 
teferred to the relief department of the New 
York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor a family whom we will 
call the Bocora family, consisting of the 
father and mother, both suffering from 
tuberculosis, and seven children. Two of the 
children, aged ten and two, were afflicted 
with the same disease. Two others, aged 
four and five respectively, were suffering from 
serious eye trouble and running ears, and 
the twin babies, scarcely two months old, 
were ill with bronchitis. Frank, the remain- 
ing child, eight years old, though not pro- 
nounced tuberculous, was pale and anaemic. 
The visitor found the family absolutely desti- 
tute, and, naturally, the home in a state of 
disorder and “neglect.” The mother, al- 
though tuberculous, was nursing the twin 
babies. Within a few days the babies de- 
veloped “pneumonia” and after a brief ill- 
ness died. Investigation showed that the 
family had been self-respecting and self-sup- 
porting until they found themselves in the 
grip of the white plague. Mr. Bocora, a 
carpenter, had a reputation for honesty. He 
enjoyed the confidence of his landlord and 
had received credit at a grocery store in his 
reighborhood. 

Consultation as to the best treatment for 
this family resulted in Homer  Folk’s 
making the suggestion that the Bocora family 
itself would fill a small hospital. “Why not 
put a nurse in there and have the doctor call 
every day,” said Mr. Folks, “and in fact turn 
the home into a hospital?” Inquiry revealed 
that among our 284 families in which there 
were one or more cases of tuberculosis there 
were fifteen similar to the Bocora family. 
Further discussion with experts, including 
Dr. Livingston Farrand and Dr. Linsly R. 
Williams, resulted in the plan for a Home 
Hospital. 

The Home Hospital is a new experiment 
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in the home treatment of combined poverty 
and tuberculosis which our New York asso- 
ciation is inaugurating. Its purpose is, first, to 
give adequate and wise relief to a number 
of needy families in which there is tubercu- 
losis, and, second, in so doing, to find out 
whether it is possible—in a sanitary tenement, 
under wise medical. direction and constant 
nursing oversight, with adequate relief and 
freedom from undue worry, ample fresh air 
and sunshine, and room for reasonable segre- 
gation—to prevent the spread of tuberculosis - 
from the sick to the well members of the 
family, and particularly to protect the chil- 
dren from infection, to cure some of those 
in the early stages of the disease, arid to 
afford considerable improvement to patients 
whose cases are only moderately advanced. 

To meet the first requirement of the ex- 
periment, namely, sanitary housing, the asso- 
ciation has leased for three years—which will 
be the term of the experiment*an entire sec- 
tion of the East River Homes, 78th street 
and John Jay Park, more familiarly known as 
the “Vanderbilt tenements.” This section con- 
sists of twenty-four apartments with a south- 
eastern exposure. The trustees of the East 
River Homes have given the association en- 
tire control of the open stairway leading to 
these apartments, and free access and partial 
control of the admirable roof. 

The families participating in the experi- 
ment will in the main be those now in the 
care of our relief department who are de- 
pendent because of tuberculosis. We shall 
endeavor to make perfectly clear to mem- 
bers of the families what their part in the 
experiment is. Able-bodied members of the 
families will be required to work and to con- 
tribute their earnings to the family’s support. 
Continued participation in the experiment 
will be conditioned upon their willingness to 
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EAST RIVER HOMES. 


Located on Hast 77th and 78th streets and John Jay 


Park, New York city. 


do this. On the other hand, we shall make 
our part equally clear, thus relieving the 
family from the worry of uncertainty. 

So far as it is necessary and humanly 
possible, a hospital and sanatorium régime 
will be instituted in each family. Everything 
affecting the life not only of the patient but 
of other members of the family will be care- 
fully supervisesl, both on 
the social and on the med- 
ical side. The treatment of 
tuberculosis is now so well 
understood that it is hardly 
necessary to go into the de- 
tails of the plan; but we 
propose to bear in mind 
that no preventive measure 
is so valuable as the proper 
protection against the 
sources of infection. Pa- 
tients will work only on the 
advice of the physician in 
charge and as their strength 
permits. Every member of 
the household will be ex- 
amined regularly, whether 
sick or well. By this 
means many cases will be 
discovered in the very early 
stages, and cure in such 
cases will be much more 
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nearly certain. Families. 
will not be dismissed from 
the home hospital until their 
patients have practically 
recovered full strength, and 
not until they are able to 
work full time. Moreover, 
when families leave we shall 
see that they are moved into 
suitable homes, and we 
shall continue our super- 
vision over them until we 
are assured that the cure 
is complete and the family 
actually self-supporting. 
The children who have 
tuberculosis and those who 
are predisposed to the dis- 
ease will be taken care of 
throughout the entire day, 
on the roof of the East 
River Homes, in an opens 
air school. Children of 
school age in good health will attend the 
regular public school, and others will 
work. It is expected that the school will 
be equipped and the teacher provided by the 
Board of Education, as in the case of the 
other open-air schools in New York city. 
In addition to the regular members of the 
staff of the Relief Department of the As-~ 


ROOF GARDEN. PLAYGROUND. AND LOCATION 
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sociation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor who will have to do with the experi- 
ment, a small salaried staff will devote full 
time to it. There will be a visiting housewife, 
with a helper, whose duty it will be to assist 
the resident housewives with their heavier 
housework, such as laundering, especially in 
those homes where the housewife herself is 
ii with tuberculosis. The association's 
dietitian will spend a part of her time in 
individual and group instruction in food 
economics and food values. 

The cost of the experiment will include not 
merely the maintenance of the patients and 
the medical oversight incident to the care of 
the sick, which alone would be necessary in 
a hospital or sanatorium, but it will also in- 
clude the relief of the family. When it be- 
comes necessary for the chief bread-winner in 
the average workingman’s family, for in- 
stance, to submit to the prolonged treatment 
of tuberculosis in a sanatorium, his care is 
but a small part of the total expense involved. 
Someone must provide for his family, but 
often, in considering the cost of tuberculosis, 
this large item is entirely overlooked. In 
estimating the cost to the association of con- 
ducting this experiment, which amounts to 


$23,480, we have taken the entire cost 
of maintaining the families and have 
deducted therefrom the earnings of the 


able-bodied members of each family; and to 
the result was added the cost of treating the 
patients who are ill with tuberculosis and the 
cost of providing proper supervision over 
them in order to prevent the spread of the 
uisease within the family. 

We desire to emphasize that this experi- 
ment is not to demonstrate something to take 
the place of hospital segregation or sana- 
torium treatment, but to learn whether, even 
in a crowded city, given proper housing, suffi- 
cient food, and sanitary supervision, it is not 
possible to check the spread of tuberculosis. 
The experiment is planned as a supplement 
to, not as a substitute for, the hospital and 
sanatorium. 

It is to try the possibilities of home relief 
under the-most favorable circumstances, as 
a factor in meeting the situation 
Homer Folks pointed out in his address as 
president of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction last June. Compar- 
ing the actual number of beds becoming avail- 
able for tuberculosis in hospitals, sanatoria, 
and day camps in the United States with the 
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total number of beds needed, 300,000, Mr. 
Folks showed that the annual increment is 
less than I per cent of the total need. The 
total population, he continued, 


is increasing rather more than 2 per cent per 
annum. Comparing growth of hospital pro- 
vision with growth of population, we are ap- 
parently still losing ground, the need increas- 
ing twice as fast as the supply. . . . 
We do not therefore propose home treat- 
ment in preference to the sanatorium, but, 
for hundreds now on waiting lists and for 
thousands now spreading contagion in dark, 
dirty tenements, it is home treatment or 
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PHYSICIANS IN PUBLIC HHWALTH 
SERVICE. 

The broad campaign for public health 
which is being promoted by the American 
Medical Association is personified by the 
growing number of medical specialists and 
general practitioners who are accepting 
salaried positions in the field of public 
health. American Medicine, in February, 
enumerates some of the types of service 
being taken up by physicians who are sub- 
stituting public for private practice. The 
list includes : jnvestigators, teachers, 
pathologists, laboratory clinicians, hospi- 
tal employes, life insurance directors, pub- 
lie health officers, military and naval offi- | 
|| cers, physicians to the poor, medical 
journalists, medical writers, advisors and 
|| investigators for pharmaceutical and chem- 
/| ical manufacturers, “physicians to lene- 
|; ticial associations, missionaries, and, says 
|| the editor of American Medicine. ‘we wish | 
|| we could add public lecturers to teach hy- 
giene and sanitation to laymen.” 
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At the Front Door. 
—Olubb in Rochester Herald. 
A CALLER WHO DESERVES RESPONSE. 
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nothing—at least for years to come. Never- 
theless, we believe that the success of this 
experiment would encourage the community 
vigorously to combat tuberculosis in the city 
tenements at once; it would convince 
the community that it is unnecessary to wait 
years, until sufficient hospital and sanatorium 
facilities are provided, before attempting in a 
large way to eliminate tuberculosis; and it 
should lead toward treating tuberculosis pa- 
tients in suitable cases without breaking up 
homes or depriving those who are able of 
the opportunity to work, and thereby con- 
tributing as much as possible to the family 
support. 

JOTTINGS 
HALF MILLION DOLLARS LOST 


That a money loss of $500,023 in wages 
and institutional care was sustained together 
by the city of Boston and 500 male con- 
sumptives studied by Dr. Edwin A. Locke 
and Dr. Cleaveland Floyd of the Out-Patient 
Department of the Boston Consumptives Hos- 
pital is one of the conclusions presented by 
these physicians in an article in the March 
Journal of the Outdoor Life. 

To ascertain the actual economic loss from 
tuberculosis, Drs. Locke and Floyd selected 
at random 500 male cases—men who had 
visited the dispensary during the last five 
years. Two hundred and forty-four of the 
cases represented fatalities before the inves- 
tigation was begun and 256 were living cases. 
Over 41 per cent of the ‘men were between 
the ages of twenty and thirty-nine. 
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It was found on May 1,’ 1911, the date of 
the investigation, that the 244 dead men had 
lost an average of 58.03 weeks of work from 
the onset of their disease until death. The 
average weekly rate of their wages was 
$11.89, and their total loss in wages amount- 
ed to $170,965. The 256 living cases lost an 
average of 80.3 weeks of work at an average 
wage of $11.38, or a total loss of $255,074, 
making $426,039 lost in wages alone by both 
groups. In addition to this, it cost the city 
of Boston $73,984 to care for these 500 men 
in public hospitals and other institutions. The 
final total therefore represented a loss of 
$500,023; and this is exclusive of large sums 
spent by private organizations on 406 out 
of the 500 cases. 

If to these losses were added the “capital- 
ized value of the earnings cut off by death,” 
Drs. Locke and Floyd estimate that the loss 
of the 244 dead cases alone would bring the 
total up to nearly $2,000,000. And if to these 
500 cases studied were added the 15,000 liv- 
ing cases in Boston, they estimate the loss 
to the individuals and the city would amount 
to many millions of dollars. 

These figures of the economic loss caused 
by tuberculosis, they conclude, present enough 
justification for the money Boston has spent 
in tuberculosis work, and show why other 
communities should not hesitate for fear of 
expense to attack the tuberculosis problem. 


HOSPITAL OPEN-AIR SCHOOL 


An official report received by the United 
States Bureau of Education states that a 
school for tubercular children run in connec- 
tion with a hospital has recently been estab- 
lished in Detroit. “It is true that open-air 
schools for anaemic children, and pupils with a 
tendency to consumption, are rapidly increas- 
ing,” said William R. Hood, of the Education 
Bureau’s Division of School Administration, 
recently, “but these open-air schools are al- 
ways connected strictly with the regular school 
system. Detroit is the first city in America, 
so far as my knowledge goes, to establish a 
school for children actually suffering from 
tuberculosis in direct connection with a hos- 
pital, so that the children can be treated and 
taught at the same time.” 

The founding of the school for tubercular 
children is the result of efforts inaugurated 
by the Detroit Society for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, and the present co- 
operation of the Detroit Board of Education. 
The school goes to Grace Hospital. 


SOCIAL SERVICE THROUGH HEALTH EDUCATION 


At the opening of the Boston Dispensary 
Hospital for children, in February, Dr. Abra- 
ham Jacobi, president of the American Medi- 
cal Association, stated some interesting rela- 
tions between medical and social work. 
Among other things he said: 

pike principal social work of the institution 
will consist in making the women nurse their 
own babies. More than 90 per cent are fully 
able to do so, but they do not; it is rarely the 
breast-fed babies that suffer from the influence 
of summer heat. The poor women, however, 
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with whom you have 
to deal in your hu- 
manitarian _ practice 
are not tempted by 
balls, and teas, and 
bridge-parties to be- 
lieve their fashion- 
able and accommo- 
dating doctors who 
tell them that, after 
all, a tuberculin-test- 
ed and pasteurized 
cow’s milk is as good 
as, or even superior 
to, woman’s milk. 
“There is one addi- 
tional point you will 
not forget, however. 
A woman who gets 
up three or four days 
after confinement to 
do washing and 
scrubbing, and after 
six weeks returns to 
factory labor, will 
nineteen times out of 
twenty be an _  in- 


PNEUMONIA AND POVERTY. 
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suffer from chronic 

inflammations and miscarriages, and more in- 
flammations, and still more from the physi- 
cians, and will pay endless visits to your dis- 
pensaries and hospitals, and consume all the 
means of the public which should have been 
spent on plain nursing in or out of convales- 
cent beds.” 

The new Dispensary Hospital for children, 
which opened with accommodations for thirty 
patients besides a small isolation ward, is an 
eutgrowth of the small Hospital for Infants 
and Children which had previously been con- 
ducted by the dispensary in two houses be- 
longing to the Boston Day Nursery. During 
the latter part of 1911 the nursery turned over 
its property to the dispensary, with the sole 
restriction that it be used in one form or an- 
other to help children. 
property the dispensary closed the old hos- 
pital and started the construction of the new 
building in connection with its own plant in 
Bennett street. 


FOR BETTER VILLAGE HEALTH 

At the last meeting of the New York 
state sanitary association, five health officers 
were made a committee to study the laws 
governing the powers of health officers and 
make recommendations for their general 
over-hauling. At present village and town 
boards of health have no right to incur any 
expense through the destruction of property 
by health officers in enforcing the sanitary 
and quarantine laws. The effect of the laws 
is therefore reduced to a minimum: Other de- 
fects in health legislation were instanced at 
the meeting, pointing to the need of a com- 
prehensive _ revision. The committee will 
work in close co-operation with the state 
Department of Health, and it is estimated 
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that they have a three years’ task before 
them. 


PNEUMONIA AND POVERTY 


Above is the second of a series of cartoons 
running in the Medical Review of Reviews 
under the general title the Doctor’s Dilemma, 
and appears in the March number. 

In similar vein, Dr. Beverley Robinson drew 
a vivid word picture of pneumonia (the 
disease which annually claims nearly as many 
victims as tuberculosis) among the poor, in 
an early February issue of the New York 
Medical Journal. In part, he writes as fol- 
lows: 

Pneumonia with the poor and pneumonia 
with the rich are two different stories: with 
the former, bad and insufficient air, food, and 
light; little or no intelligent care frequently, 
and, when sought, not always the best medical 
advice. Alas, the pity of it! With the well- 
to-do, good air, good food, plenty of light, 
good nursing, and competent medical attention, 
when required. So far then, well. 

With the poor, pneumonia is usually evident 
when the physician makes his first call. Im- 
mediately, he knows the situation. What can 
he, what should he do? Simply his duty as 
he may: alone, acting the triple role for 
hours, or days, of doctor, nurse, and best of 
friends. True, to-day, happily, he may often 
seek instructed help from a nearby settlement, 
and soon, it may be, an experienced head and 
hand are with him, efficiently seconding his 
well directed efforts. Can those of doctor, or 
nurse, change then and there wretched home 
conditions? Evidently not. In mental vision 
the hospital ward looms up; shall the patient 
be taken there? Think what it means! Great 
nervous shock to the patient, mental at first, 
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physical soon. Tears and lamentations from 
most beloved ones, to withstand which calls 
for the greatest control from an ill brain and 
a body prey to previous overwork, privations, 
self sacrifice for those dependent on him. 

In estimating what is best to do, here, as 
always, character must govern doctor and 
nurse. By character I mean self sacrifice, 
altruistic service for another’s need. When 
self is predominant, the best neither can nor 
ever will be accomplished. To character, how- 
ever, must be added common sense, experience, 
practical knowledge. 

These are found as often among relatively 
unknown practitioners as among those who 
are famous. When one seeks aid, especially 
in pneumonia, beware trusting mere science 
rather. than skill, the fruit of the wisest em- 
Piricism. Such wisdom comes solely from 
lifelong service to others. In it is the highest 
expression of our noble art. 


APRIL 28 TUBERCULOSIS DAY 


Last year, out of 200,000 churches in the 
United States, according to a report recently 
made by the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 50,000 obsery- 
ed Tuberculosis Day, a million church-goers 
thus being told about the disease from the pul- 
pit. This year Tuberculosis Day will be observed 
for the third time. The date designated by 
the national association is Sunday, April 28. 
Through the 600 anti-tuberculosis associations 
allied with the general organization and 
through the boards of health, women’s clubs, 
and other organizations the churches will be 
reached and information distributed. Data 
upon the anti-tuberculosis campaign may also 
be had from the New York office of the 
national association. 
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OPENING FOR PHYSICIAN STATISTICIAN 


At the request of the Department of Health 
the Municipal Civil Service Commission of 
New York city, at a meeting held on January 
31, directed that an open competitive exami- 
nation be held for the position of Assistant 
Registrar of Records in the Department of 
Health. The position commands a salary of 
$3,000 per annum and requires that the in- 
cumbent be not only a duly qualified physician 
but that he should have training and experience 
in statistical work. The time and place of the 
examination is soon to be announced by the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, 299 
Broadway. 


PEOPLE’S BATHS AND SCHOOL BATHS 


An international conference on _ people’s 
baths and school baths will be held at 
Scheveningen (The Hague) during the last 
week in August. The preliminary circular 
states that the chief purpose of the meeting 
is to promote public interest in bathing, to 
compare notes on the best manner of arrang- 
ing and operating public and school baths, 
and to learn hygienic results already ob- 
tained. Four sessions are proposed, embrac- 
ing the following: 


Reading of essays, reports, and papers re- 
garding people’s baths, school baths, 
factory baths, military baths, river and 
sea_ baths. 

Discussion of technical questions relating 
to the water supply, the planning and 
general arrangement, the operation and 
the cost of maintenance. 

Consideration of the attitude of the state, 
the province or county, and the muni- 


cipal community toward this social 
problem. 

Relation between public baths and public 
health. 


Municipal authorities and civic improve- 
ment societies in all civilized countries will 
be invited to send delegates, 

Miss A. M. Douwes Dekker, The Hague, 
is general secretary of the conference, and 
Dr. Wm.=P, Gerhard, 30 Strong Place; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is the member for the United 
States of the General International Com- 
mittee. 


EXPERTS ON SCHOOL HYGIENE 


The fifth annual meeting of the American 
School Hygiene Association will be held in 
Boston, March 28-30. The program, so far 
as it has been given out, includes the follow- 
ing: demonstrations of ventilating systems, 
school nursing, medical inspection, out-of- 
door schools, and school furnishings in cer- 
tain public and private schools of Boston; re- 
ports of committees on ventilation and on 
standardization of school books, and papers 
relating to many sides of school hygiene. The 
list of speakers, with their subjects, as far 
as they have been announced, is as follows: 

Dr. Ernest B. Hoag, lecturer on hygiene, 
University of California; Willard S. Small, 
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A MEDICAL VIEW OF THE ORIGINAL 
ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY. 


principal Eastern High School, Washington, 
D. C.; Henry H. Goddard, director of re- 
search in the Training School for Backward 
and Feeble-Minded Children, Vineland, N. J.; 
Guy Montrose Whipple, Cornell School of 
Education Dry Gots. ©, Badger Boston, 
Mass.; David Snedden, Massachusetts .com- 
missioner of education; Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
Teachers College, New York city; L. N. 
Hines, superintendent of schools, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.; William H. Burnham, professor of 
pedagogy and school hygiene, Clark Univer- 
sity; Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, Russell Sage 
Foundation; David Spence Hill, Tulane Uni- 
versity; Alice L. Griffith, San Francisco; Dr. 
C. Ward Crampton, director of physical train- 
ing, public schools of New York city; Hy- 
giene of Swimming Pools in Schools and 
Universities, Dr. M. P. Ravenel, director Wis- 
consin state hygiene laboratory; the Deaf 
Child, Dr. Helen MacMurchy, Toronto; Con- 
tagious Skin Diseases in Relation to Schools, 
Dr. C. J. White, Boston; Defects in the School 
Curriculum in Physical Training Shown by the 
Disabilities of College Students, Dr. Dudley 
A. Sargent, Harvard University; Health Prob- 
lems Encountered in Home Visits to School 
Children, Dr. A. E. Shipley, Brooklyn; the 
Mentally Defective Child, Dr. Isabel Thomp- 
son Smart, New York city; Recent Tests of 
Heating and Ventilating Apparatus in Public 
Schools, Frank I. Cooper, Boston; the Hy- 
giene of the Ear, Dr. C. J. Blake, Harvard 
Medical School; Ventilation, Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick, director Department of Child Hygiene, 
Russell Sage Foundation; the Hygiene of 
the Nose and Throat, Dr. E. A. Crockett, 
Boston; the Importance of School Hygiene 
From the School Committee Standpoint, Jos- 
eph Lee, president Playground Association of 
America; Applications of Hygiene in a Pre- 
paratory School for Boys, Dr. Elias G. Brown, 
director Mountain School for Boys, Allaben, 
N. Y.; Scoliosis in Relation to School Life, 
Dr. Robert W. Lovett, Harvard Medical 
School; Venereal Contagious Diseases in 
Children as Affecting School Conditions, Dr. 
W. P. Lucas, Harvard Medical School; Sew- 
age Disposal in Rural Schools, Dr. J. N. 
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Hurty, state commissioner of health, Indiana; 
School-Room Air and Its Relation to Disease, 
Dr. M. J. Rosenau, Harvard Medical School; 
and Oral Hygiene, by Dr. W. H. Potter, Har- 
vard Dental School. 

The local arrangements for this meeting 
are in the hands of a committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Arthur T. Cabot, and 
the program is being organized by the execu- 
tive committee of the association, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. David L. Edsall. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN RURAL DISTRICTS 


Two excellent articles on tuberculosis in a 
rural district appeared in a recent number of 
Tuberculosis (Berlin). 

One of these, by Dr. Buchting of Limburg, 
the Campaign Against Tuberculosis in Rural 
Districts, asserts that tuberculosis is just as 
prevalent in the agricultural districts as it is 
in the towns and industrial centers. Because 
of the sparseness of the population, it is, how- 
ever, more difficult to combat. 

The second, on Tuberculosis and the Hy- 
gienic Defects of the Country Districts, by 
Dr. P. Jacob, of the University of Berlin, 
gives the author’s conclusions from an exten- 
sive investigation in a rural district of Prus- 
sia, following out the plan originally outlined 
by the late Dr. Koch. 

The present Prussian system for securing 
information in regard to tuberculosis cases in 
his opinion fails in rural districts. What is 
most needed, he says, is careful home visita- 
tion, and examination of every household by 
physicians. As to hygienic conditions, Dr. Jacob 
finds the worst conditions prevailing with re- 
spect to housing, over-crowding and filthy 
conditions being frequent. He found the 
schools below the city standard in every re- 
spect, and attributes much of the disease to 
this cause. Tuberculosis of the glands in 
rural children was present in about the same 
per cent (40 per cent) as in the cities. 

In his last chapter, on recommendations, 
Dr. Jacob says that the exodus of the rural 
population to the towns and cities is due very 
largely to the bad hygienic conditions pre- 
vailing. He makes numerous recommenda- 
tions for better housing, public instruction, 
medical inspection, and for the proper care of 
consumptives. 


PROHIBITION OF WOOD ALCOHOL 


Following its declaration that the internal 
and external use of wood alcohol has been 
repeatedly shown to have caused _ sickness, 
partial or total blindness, and even death, the 
New York city Board of Health adopted, the 
latter. part of January, a new section of the 
sanitary code prohibiting its sale or use in 
any food or drink or in any preparation or 
mixture intended for internal or external use 
by man. The action of the board is directed 
not only against the use of wood alcohol in 
any food or drink but also against its use 
by barbers and others in hair tonics, face 
lotions, and other external application. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE CONFERENCE 


The Second National Conference on In- 
dustrial Diseases to be held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 3-5, is announced by the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation. The 
American Medical Association meets at At- 
lantic City during the same week and two 
joint sessions will be held with the group 
of physicians especially interested in pre- 
ventive medicine and public health. The ses- 
sions on June 3 and 4, moreover, will be of 
peculiar interest to those who are concerned 
with medical inspection of factories and the 
study and prevention of occupational diseases. 
Since the annual meeting of the International 
Association of Factory Inspectors will con- 
vene in Washington later in the same week, 
leading experts from all parts of the United 
States and Canada will find it convenient to 
participate in this second national conference. 

There have been many important develop- 
ments in the study of industrial diseases since 
the first conference was held in Chicago in 
June, 1910. A special feature of the Atlantic 
City conference will be an industrial hygiene 
exhibit, for which medical men and _ in- 
spectors of industrial establishments are bring- 
ing together the most illuminating illustrations 
of industrial processes dangerous to health, 
as well as samples of dangerous substances 
and photographs and chart: showing the ef- 
fects of those peculiar work hazards now 
known as diseases of occupation. It is ex- 
pected that this gathering of experts will give 
a new impetus to the nation-wide campaign 
for the promotion of industrial hygiene, and 
at the same time serve as a convenient rally- 
ing point for those who are anxious to have 
America furnish a satisfactory scientific ex- 
hibit three months later at the International 
Congress on Hygiene and Demography. 


STANDARD SCHEDULES 


The standard schedule for uniform accci- 
dent reports first drafted at a Chicago con- 
ference last September, and improved at sev- 
eral subsequent conferences of experts, was 
put into final form in December at a joint 
session of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion and the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. Several thousand copies of this 
schedule have already been distributed, with 
an explanatory report written by the chair- 
man of the committee, Leonard W. Hatch, of 
the New York State Department of Labor. 
The immediate adoption of this standard 
schedule by several industrial communities is 
most encouraging, and it is believed that its 
general use by the various state bureaus of 
labor and factory inspection will mark a very 
great step forward in American accident statis- 
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tics. The same committee, composed largely 
of public officials who have had long ex- 
perience in the administration of accident re- 
porting laws, is now charged with the work 
of drafting a standard schedule for the uni- 
form reporting of occupational diseases, six 
states having recently enacted laws on the 
subject. 


NEW JERSEY LAWS 


The first two bills introduced in the New 
Jersey senate this year were labor measures. 
Senator Edge introduced them; the _ legis- 
lature passed them; and Governor Wilson 
signed them February 27. The first requires 
dust blowers to be installed in factories; the 
second requires the installation of safety ap- 
pliances. 


INDUSTRIAL POISONS LIST 


The famous List of Industrial Poisons pre- 
pared by the committee of medical experts 
for the International Association for Labor 
Legislation in 1910 has been enlarged and re- 
vised during the past two years and the 
parallel columns of information concerning 
substances, occupations, and diseases are now 
printed in a convenient pamphlet of thirty 
pages. 


COMPENSATION COMMISSIONS 


In addition to the eleven state commissions 
on employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation previously appointed in 1909 and 
1910, the legislation of 1911 provided for the 
creation of similar commissions in ten states. 
Some of these commissions have already re- 
ported, but others will continue their inves- 
tigations until the opening of the legislative 
sessions in January, I913. 

The Michigan commission appointed last 
June by Governor Osborn has completed its 
labors, and its elective plan for compensation 
is being considered at the special session of 
the legislature which convened February 26. 

Governor Crowthers’s commission in Mary- 
land recently reported one of the nine work- 
men’s compensation bills now before that 
legislature. Seven of these are elective 
schemes; one is a compulsory compensation 
plan, and the other is a copy of the Washing- 
ton state insurance law. 

Under a Pennsylvania law which went into 
effect June 14, 1911, Governor Tener recently 
appointed the Industrial Accidents Commis- 
sion of seven members to study causes of 
acccidents, means of prevention, and methods 
of compensation for injuries. The secretary, 
Francis H. Bohlen of Philadelphia, is to re- 
ceive under the law a salary of $4,800 a year, 
and $15,000 is appropriated for use by the 
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commission. A report with recommendations 
is to be made to the legislature of 1913. 

The Colorado commission has held several 
meetings and, although its work is hampered 
by lack of funds, a report will be submitted 
to the legislature in January, 1913. 

The North Dakota commission of three un- 
salaried members has accomplished little as 
yet, but a report is required on the first day 
of the session of 1913. 

The committee appointed by the Missouri 
state senate to investigate employers’ liability 
legislation has practically abandoned its work. 
The committee was appointed and money was 
appropriated, but the attorney general of the 
state held that the funds out of which this 
appropriation was made could not be used for 
the purpose. 

The Iowa employers’ liability commission 
expects during the coming month to conclude 
its work of gathering statistics, with the help 
of a number of students of the State Uni- 
versity under the direction of Professor 
Pierce. John O. Staly, one of the labor mem- 
bers, has been giving his entire time to special 
investigations. Welker Given, the secretary of 
the commission, began in January a personal 
investigation of the operation of the New 
Jersey law. This was followed by similar 
inquiry in Ohio and Wisconsin, the object 
being to bring the contrasted systems of 
these three states into a close comparative 
study. The commission will shortly hold open 
sessions in the principal cities of the state, 
at which both employers and employes will 
be heard. 

The West Virginia commission recently 
met in Charleston and discussed the prelimin- 
ary report of the secretary. Several public 
hearings will be held in the manufacturing 
centers of the state before November 1. 

Three meetings have been held by the Ne- 
braska commission, but it has not yet come 
to any agreeement about the type or scope 
of the law to be recommended to the legis- 
lature. The applicability of workmen’s com- 
pensation to agricultural labor has given rise 
to much discussion in Nebraska, and advo- 
cates of this legislation fear that such a re- 
quirement would endanger the passage-of any 
measure proposed. Debates on a bill intro- 
duced at the last session of the legislature 
indicated unwillingness to accept any plan 
to compensate for this class of accidents. 

The failure of the Minnesota legislature to 
enact a workmen’s compensation law in IQII 
has led to the continuation of the work of 
the State Bar Association Committee, with 
H. V. Mercer, a prominent Minneapolis at- 
torney, as chairman. It is expected that a 
carefully drafted bill will be reported to the 
Minnesota legislature in 1913. 

The Texas commission was expected to re- 
port to the same session of the legislature 
which created it, but the governor did not 
make the appointments until one week before 
adjournment, and it was then too late to ac- 
complish anything. 

The Delaware commission will report in 
1913. 
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In Connecticut the commission held its first 
public meeting Monday, March 18, at New 
Haven. This commission was created to 
report on the practicability of establishing 
some form of state insurance as a means of 
providing compensation for industrial acci- 
dents. Additional hearings will be held later 
ir Hartford and Bridgeport. 

The federal commission bill, providing a 


‘plan for compulsory compensation for em- 


ployes of common carriers by railroads en- 
gaged in inter-state or foreign commerce and 
in the District of Columbia, was introduced 
in the United States Senate by Mr. Suther- 
land on February 20. ; 


LABOR NEWS LETTER 


[Hecerpts from recent news bulletins sent out 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

—An important declaration in view of future 
possiblities is that of the adjustment com- 
mittee of the Atlanta convention to the 
effect that there shall be “one craft, one 
union”; that is, that seceding and dual or- 
ganizations in a craft will hereafter be per- 
manently denied recognition by the federa- 
tion. 
—The A. F. of L. is considering the pos- 
sibility of forming a Wearing Apparel Trades 
Department made up of representatives of 
all unions in this line of work. 
—The report of the Building Trades De- 
partment shows a membership for 1911 of 
204,345 in the twenty unions in these trades. 
—A local (Washington) collector of customs 
has within the last few weeks arrested 
twenty-five captains of oyster dredges for 
furnishing insufficient food and bad accom- 
modations for their crews. 
—The Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Associa- 
tion reports progress during the year, both in 
membership, the number of branches being 
increased by twenty-four, and in wages, the 
aggregate increase being $250,000, the in- 
dividual increases in various sections running 
from 10 cents to $1 a day. 
—The Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes reports some 
success in its efforts to organize street rail- 
ways in New York state. The association has 
this year adopted a new constitution which 
provides graduated death or disability bene- 
fits with a maximum of $800 to be paid 
after eight years’ membership. An old-age 
payment of the lump sum of $800 may also 
be paid to a member of sixty-five or over 
who has been in the organization for twenty 
years. 
—The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen re- 
ports the organizing of ten new lodges in 
widely scattered parts of the United States. 
It has also recently renewed its yearly agree- 
ments with three southern railway lines on 
the basis of increased pay and, in one case, 
of a nine-hour day. 
—From England the report comes of a de- 
vice, recently. invented, designed to make it im- 
possible for trains to run past danger signals. 
This invention is said to be perfectly auto- 
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matic and to replace the human element, 
which plays so vital a part in present railway 
safety devices. 

—Twenty-seven of the 5,527 employes of the 
Federal Bureau of Lighthouses are women. 
They are employed, like the men, as light- 
house keepers, and receive salaries running 
from $510 to $800 a year, with a per diem 
of 30 cents for rations. Laborers’ wages in 
this department run from as low as $96 to 
250 a year. 
—A long-standing controversy between the 
late-printers’ union and the Senate printing 
committee, the latter desiring to replace hand 
bv power presses, has been adjusted. Here- 
after certain classes of government paper will 
be printed by the power process, but the total 
number of power presses shall not exceed 
one-fifth of the total number of hand-presses. 


— About one hundred plater girls employed at 
Holyoke, Mass., by the American Writing 
Paper Company have just carried a six- 
weeks’ strike to a successful conclusion. The 
occasion of the strike was the installation of 
a new system of work which increased each 
virls’ output, without a corresponding in- 
crease of pay. The strike was settled by a 
wage increase. 


GRINDSTONES AND INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


The Iron Trade Review and the Iron Age 
describe the practical welfare work of the 
Norton Company of Worcester, Mass., manu- 
facturers of carborundum grinding products. 
One feature of this work is a factory fire de- 
partment so well trained as to compare fa- 
vorably with the municipal departments. The 
building is well equipped with high-pressure 
water service and automatic sprinklers. 
Picked men among the employes are trained 
for fire-fighting with the hand apparatus, and 
are on call Sundays and holidays. The rank 
and file of the employes do not appear to be 
drilled for rapid exit. A health department, 
organized with the object of establishing and 
maintaining a physical standard that would 
make for maximum efficiency of the workers, 
started its work last May. In order to estab- 
lish this standard the department undertakes 
to make a complete physical examination of 
all employes, to give immediate attention to 
all defects found by this examination and fre- 
quent re-examination, and to treat all sick 
or injured employes, with the object of get- 
ting them into normal condition in the short- 
est possible time The medical department also 
maintains a dispensary and a hospital, and 
the physician in charge, Dr. Irving Clark, 
gives periodical thirty-minute talks to the 
foremen of departments, who act in co-opera- 
tion with him. The ultimate objects which 
Dr. Clark has set himself to accomplish are: 

Immediate elimination of those absolutely 
unfit for work. 

An increase in the capacity of the partially 
unfit by slight changes in work, medicine, 
mode of life, etc. 

An exact knowledge of those who may be- 
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come partially or wholly unfit, and a con- 
tinued effort to keep this from occurring. 

A prevention of sickness by advice given to 
well employes and by immediate attention to 
slight ailments. 

A reduced time of recovery from accidents. 
Wounds and injuries properly treated at once 
heal very much more quickly than if treat- 
ment is delayed. : 

The elimination of so-called blood poison- 
ing, by proper treatment of wounds. © ' 

The elimination of active tuberculosis, syphi- 
lis, or any condition dangerous to other em- 
ployes. 


JOTTINGS 


CHARGES AGAINST THE TAILOR SHOPS 


The Weekly Bulletin of the Garment Trades 
translates a statement by union organizers, 
originally published in the daily Vorwarts, in 
regard to conditions prevailing in New York 
tailors’ and cap-makers’ shops—shops which, 
at the present time, are likely to be the storm 
center of another big New York strike. 

“The sweating system has never bloomed 
like today. The larger the shop, the larger 
are the miseries of the workers. 

“The subcontractors divide the work between 
themselves. There is a presser boss, an oper- 
ator boss, a finisher boss, a collar-sewing-in 
boss. Every device is used to squeeze out 
more and more work for less wages. And 
between these bosses the workers are ground 
very fine. They sort out the healthier ones, 
throw aside the weaker, to starve like dogs. 

“Should, however, this not be enough, the 
bosses and the sub-bosses drive their slaves 
into societies created by themselves. These 
societies are created to blind the workers so 
that they won’t be able to find their way to 
the union, and in order to make it easier to 
frighten and spy upon them. 

“The tailors’ condition is, however, so e€x- 
tremely bitter that it cannot last long. Their 
patience must give out. They are being driv- 
en into organizing. It was so with the cloak- 
makers, who were pressed to earth before they 
organized. It is the same with the cap- 
makers.” 

These charges have to do with “inside” 
shops, which are generally recognized as of- 
fering better work conditions than “outside” 
shops run by contractors. 


N. Y. METROPOLITAN LABOR ORGANIZATION 


About a dozen local central labor bodies 
are represented by five delegates each in the 
federated central body recently formed, rep- 
resenting, it is said, the interests of almost 
half a million trade unionists in or near New 
York city. It is organized along inter-city 
and inter-state lines. Among the organiza- 
tions which make up the membership, all of 
which are in cities and towns not far from 
New York, are the Central Federated Union of 
New York, the Central Labor Union of Brook- 
lyn, the Essex Trades Council of Newark, 
N. J., the Hudson County Central Labor 
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Union, and the Central Bodies of Yonkers 
and of White Plains, N. Y. 

The object of the federation, in the words 
of its representatives, is “to favor united ac- 
tion on the economic field, assist morally in 
all struggles against employers, and further 
the interests generally of the organized work- 
ers in the building and miscellaneous trades.” 


PRISON LABOR AND THE WHITE LIST 


A_new Special Committee on Manufacture 
in Prisons and Reformatories was created 
at the recent annual meeting of the National 
Consumers’ League. The chairman is Julian 
Leavitt, author of a series of studies of prison 
labor now appearing in the American maga- 
zine. 

There has been, for a number of years, 
much complaint by manufacturers who use 
the label of the Consumers’ League (partic- 
ularly makers of silk petticoats) that they 
suffer under the cut-throat competition of 
contractors who use the labor of men, women, 
girls, and boys detained in prisons and re- 
formatories, whose labor is sold to the con- 
tractors at a price with which free labor can- 
not complete. Manufacturers cooperating 
with the Consumers’ League point out that 
men and boys who are trained for the 
needle trades in these institutions find no 
employment when they are set at large, ex- 
cept in the case of a trivial number of cut- 
ters, and that the reformatory aim in their 
imprisonment is thus wholly defeated. It is 
the object of the new special committee to 
obtain and make public information upon 
the relation of the prisons and reformatories 
primarily to the trades in which the label 
of the Consumers’ League is used. 


VICTORIAN MINIMUM WAGE 


The Victoria Minimum Wage Law is thus 
outlined in the report of the Minimum Wage 
Commission of Massachusetts: “In Victoria, 
at the instance of either employers or em- 
ployes or of the Minister of Labor, the legis- 
lature may authorize the creation of a spec- 
ial board which is empowered to fix a min- 
imum wage for a given trade. Employers 
and employes are equally represented upon 
such a board and a non-partisan chairman 
is selected by the two parties at interest, or, 
if they fail to agree, is then appointed by the 
Minister of Labor. The chairman has a cast- 
ing vote. Determinations, as the decisions of 
the special boards are called, if accepted by 
the Minister of Labor, are published in the 
government Gazette and become law for that 
trade. But if the Minister of Labor 
considers that a determination may cause 
injury to the trade, he may suspend 
iO am epeiiod, | OL sixes smonths sand 
then send it back to the board for recon- 
sideration. There is also the Court of In- 
dustrial Appeals to which determinations may 
be referred, and this court has the power to 
amend or annul a determination. The deci- 
sion of the court is final, but it may review 
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its own decisions. Moreover, the Court of 
Appeals is specifically instructed to consider 
whether a determination has been or may be 
injurious to a trade or may limit employ- 
ment, ‘and if of opinion that it has had or 
may have such effect the court shall make 
such alterations as in its opinion may be 
necessary to remove or prevent such effect 
and at the same time secure a living wage to 


ployes’ (Factory and Shops Act, 1905, No. 
1975). The law ignores the possibility 
of cases in which the maintenance of 


the trade and the payment of a living 
wage to the employes may be incompatible, 
These special boards, although authorized to 
secure a ‘living wage,’ in practice have served 
rather to formulate common rules for a trade, © 
to bring suitable machinery to bear for the 
readjustment of wages and other matters 
to changing economic conditions, Few ap- 
peals have been taken from their decisions 
to the Industrial Court of Appeals. The 
claim that the system is not considered an- 
tagonistic by propertied interests is borne 
out by a great weight of testimony.” 


MILK AND STEEL 


At a meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute Dr. Thomas Darlington, sec- 
retary of the Welfare Committee, told of 
the effort of the Maryland Steel Company 
to cope with infant mortality in the families 
of steel workers. This company has a fine 
herd of cows and it conducts a dairy whose 
aim is to supply good milk for a reasonable 
price. Plans are being made further to im- 
prove the quality of the milk by providing a 
model sanitary stable for the cattle. 


AMERICAN LABOR LEGISLATION 


Volume I, Number 3, of the American 
Labor Legislation Review is a review of labor 
legislation for 1911. Part I is an analysis of 
legislation by subjects and states. Part II, 
a topical index by states, gives a bird’s-eye 
view by titles of the nature of the legislation 
passed. Number 4 of the same review coy- 
ers the subject of Accident Prevention and 
Reporting and is made up of the papers pre- 
sented at the conference of the association 
in September, tort. 

The third annual report of the association 
is made up of the papers presented at the 
joint meeting of this association and the Acad- 
emy of Political Science in November, tort. 


THE CELLAR BAKERY 


The cellar bakery, according to the report 
of the New York Factory Investigating Com- 
mission, is not peculiar to New York city, as 
this “condition prevails also in Berlin, Paris, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, and 
in London up to five or six years ago, 
when the future use of cellars was prohibit- 
ed.” A few years later than this Chicago 
undertook the gradual abofition of cellar 
bakeries and has already accomplished excel- 
lent results. 
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Eugene T. Lies this month resigned his 
position as secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Minneapolis and accepted the 
superintendency of the United Charities of 
Chicago, the change to become effective April 
1s. In going to Chicago to take the place of 
Sherman C. Kingsley, he reénters a city and 
field of work with which he is familiar from 
former service. Graduating from Cornell 
University with the degree of B.S., in 1900, 
Mr. Lies entered the work of. the Charity 
Organization Society of Buffalo as a district 
agent. After less than a year in this capacity, 
he was called to the Associated Charities 
Society of Chicago, where distinction soon 
came to him. As district superintendent, as 
special agent of the general office, as depart- 
ment superintendent, and as general secretary 
with supervision over the ten districts of that 
city, he familiarized himself with the social 
and economic conditions of Chicago’s cauldron 
of races. In 1907 he took the position in Min- 
neapolis which he now leaves. The growth of 
the work under his administration is evi- 
denced by the increase in the socicty’s budget 
from $14,000 in 1907 to $55,000 in 1912. At 
the same time he was active in general social 
movements throughout city and state. In se- 
curing a municipal lodging-house, in framing 
and passing lodging-house ordinances, in 
establishing medical inspection in the public 
schools, in the work of the Minneapolis Child 
Labor Committee, in the organization of a 
remedial loan association, as state repre- 
sentative of the National Red Cross Society 
(which placed him in charge of the relief 
work in two forest fires and at the Black 
River Falls disaster in Wisconsin), and as 
lecturer on social economics at the University 
of Minnesota, Mr. Lies has shown versatility, 
efficiency, and vigor, and has won for himself 
the title recently conferred of the foremost 
social worker in the state. Notable among his 
activities was the secretaryship of the Minne- 
apolis Vice Commission. Mr. Lies is but 
thirty-five years of age. 

In welcoming him to Chicago, the Record- 
Herald of that city declares that Mr. Lies has 
had “real training for the work in which he 
is engaged. He is a man of ideas and of 
practical judgment. Pee Elismestatheevwall 
be well-organized and well-established. He 
will inspire confidence.” 


The Stockholders’ Committee appointed by 
Judge Gary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration last fall to look into labor conditions 
has commissioned William H. Matthews, for 
seven years headworker of Kingsley House, 
-Pittsburgh, to make a tour of plants and mill 
towns. Stuyvesant Fish is chairman of this 
committee, which includes several practical 
steel men. Mr. Matthews brings intimate ac- 
quaintance with social and sanitary conditions 
in the hill district of Pittsburgh to this study 
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of mill towns and, eventually, of mining. 
camps. 


William I. Nichols, for sixteen years gen- 
eral secretary of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities, has presented his resignation to the 
Board of Directors, to take effect after the 
close of the fiscal year of the society on April 
30 next. 

The record of those years may well be 
epitomized in two pictures: of the society 
at the beginning of the period and at its end- 
ing. Mr. Nichols’s staunch advocacy of indus- 
trial agencies as factors in relief work may 
have led some to believe that in some ways the 
Brooklyn development in this direction is 
traceable to him. On the contrary he found 
the whole system there when he took office. 
Whether it was the province of a charity or- 
ganization society or not to maintain agencies 
for providing temporary employment and in- 
struction, and incidentally further the inti- 
mate contact of the volunteers with families, 
was not for him to settle; the policy had been 
mapped out, and the two buildings which the 
society occupied were particularly adapted to 
industrial agencies and nothing else. 

So he took his society as he found it and 
in the fields in which it had fitted itself. He 
found a badly disjointed, decentralized ad- 
ministration of these agencies and many — 
abuses in them, a lack of recognition of social 
principles in dealing with families, and too 
great a tendency to consider the work above all 
else. He fought for many weary years to 
make the industrial agencies really a credit- 
able and useful part of treatment. He may 
have over-emphasized their usefulness and 
sometimes have believed they could play a 
larger part in rehabilitation than was inher- 
ently possible. If he did, he has simply 
shown that he is no different than the rest 
of us in social work, for every mother’s son 
and daughter of us over-emphasizes one thing 
or another. Mr. Nichols needs no apologia, 
needs no defender of his ideas; he has done 
a large task well. 

Nor has this been his only task. During 
these sixteen years on the side of straight 
family rehabilitation work, the society has 
steadily progressed. More and better work- 
ers have been gradually added to its staff. 
He has represented the bureau and Brooklyn 
in many campaigns for both legislative and 
administrative reforms and in co-operative 
efforts among the hard-pressed social agen- 
cies of this neglected borough. Modestly and 
quietly he has done this; there is no written 
record of it all, but those who have known 
him best and longest appreciate the service 

-which he has rendered. 

In many ways his influence will be felt by 
those who have really known him. He has 
had high standards of conduct. Sometimes 
he has been accused of expecting too great 
a degree of approximation to those standards 
on the part of the weaker. Perhaps so. But 
we need those who insist that individual re- 
sponsibility and character-building-are some- 
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thing real in this world and that we are not 
merely the foam-crests of the billows of cir- 
cumstance, mere puppets. There is some ver- 
ity in standards of conduct, and Mr. Nichols’s 
influence upon the social field has been dis- 
tinctly fine and tonic in holding steadfastly 
to this principle. 

No more loyal, disinterested, devoted, and 
strenuous service has ever been rendered by 
any general secretary in the country than by 
him. His life has been entirely centered in 
his work, and his reward has been in seeing 
steady, slow progress against seemingly over- 
whelming handicaps. _ 

He is leaving now to go into some less 
strenuous field because he believes the battle 
in Brooklyn should be taken up by a fresh 
and younger man. The New York problem 
is more and more becoming the Brooklyn 
problem, with the incredibly rapid immigra- 
tion from Manhattan across the river. Great- 
er expansion of the district work, a campaign 
to enlist the support of New York men in 
the Brooklyn field—these are the tasks which 
must be taken up, and the struggle will be 
a long one. He leaves the society in excellent 
shape, so far as increased efficiency is con- 
cerned, and ready to take on newer responsi- 
bilities from year to year as the field en- 
larges. 

Francis H. McLean, 


William H. McClain, for eleven years gen- 
eral manager of the St. Louis Provident As- 
sociation, died December 7, 1911, in his sixtieth 
year, after an illness that had kept him from 
his office since last June. Throughout the prep- 
arations for the Thirty-seventh National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction in St. 
Louis, Mr. McClain gave himself unsparingly 
to the undertaking. At the same time he was 
supervising the erection of the new building 
for the Provident Association and the plans 
for moving into it. In an autobiography pre- 
pared before he died Mr. McClain declared 
that these responsibilities and excessive work 
seriously impaired his health. Last spring 
he was granted a six month’s leave of ab- 
sence, Bright’s disease hastened his death. 

Although Mr. McClain gave his earlier 
years to teaching and to business he was most 
widely known as a social worker. A conspic- 
uous member of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, of which for a 
number of years he acted as assistant sec- 
retary, and later as a member of the executive 
committee, he was also active in the affairs 
of the National Benevolent Association, the 
' Missouri Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, and a number of other societies. The 
great field of his labor was St. Louis. His 
ideas were advanced, their realization lagging 
behind only so far as physical equipment, 
financial support, and the traditions of a con- 
servative city and section of the country 
handicapped him, In its new building the 
Provident Association is perhaps as well 
housed as any similar charitable society in 
the country. So far as it was possible in 
St. Louis and in the time he had, Mr. Mc- 
Clain brought the various lines of work of 
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a general charitable society to a high degree 
of efficiency. Only a.few weeks before his 
death, he described his plans for the future 
of the Provident Association. These in- 
cluded among other things the pensioning of 
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certain types of families and the organization 
of districts. In cooperation with the assist- 
ant manager, at that time, Mr. McClain saw 
the latter accomplished. 

But the Provident Association is not a 


- greater monument to his services than is the 


group of societies and forces that Mr. Mc- 
Clain initiated and promoted. The St. Louis 
Pure Milk Commission, the St. Louis Visit- 
ing Nurse Association, the St. Louis School 
of Social Economy, as well as many other 
organizations, were created largely through 
his efforts. He often acted as their secretary. 

In his earlier charitable work in St. Louis 
Mr. McClain worked almost alone, so far as 
men were concerned, among the Protestant 
charities. But at length he enlisted in the 
field of social service a goodly number of 
young men, who are with him chiefly re- 
sponsible for the awakening in that field in 
St. Louis. 


Governor Dix has reappointed Homer Folks 
for anothér term of four years as a member 
of the New York State Probation Commis- 
sion. Mr. Folks has been president of the 
commission since its establishment. The ap- 
pointment indicates a continuation of the past 
policies of the commission. The present com- 
mission—the first of its kind—was created 
largely as the result of investigations made 
by an earlier temporary commission named 
by Governor Higgins in 1905. Mr. Folks, as 
chairman of this temporary commission, took 
an important part in exposing certain weak- 
nesses and abuses in the probation system, 
particularly in New York city, and in pro- 
posing legislation and other remedial meas- 
ures: The duties of the present commission, 
which was established in 1907 during the 
administration of Governor Hughes, are 
chiefly to inspect and advise. The com- 
mission has contributed much toward extend- 
ing the operations of the probation system, 
standardizing methods, and making probation- 
ary oversight something substantial and truly 
reformatory. 
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M. Edith Campbell, recently elected as one 
of two members at large of the Board of 
Education, is the first woman ever elected to 
an official position in Cincinnati. 

After receiving the Degrees of Bachelor 
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and Master of Arts from the University of 


Cincinnati, Miss Campbell was an instructor - 


in economics in that institution for a short 
time. She is now the director of a fund 
established to aid in educating self-support- 
Ing young women, in connection with which 
she has recently established a vocation de- 
partment and an employment bureau. In 
1909, with one other social worker, she took 
charge of the issuing of work certificates to 
school children, using this as a basis for 
scientific research into the effect of work 
upon children, a piece of study considered by 
the National Society for Industrial Educa- 
tion, as marking a striking advance in recent 
years in practical sociology. 

Miss Campbell’s election was largely a per- 
sonal victory. It was not the result of party 
influence, and, as a matter of fact, she has 
the distinction of being the first independent 
candidate ever elected to the Cincinnati 
Board of Education. President Taft’s open 
endorsement of her probably brought her 
many votes, but she was strictly an inde- 
pendent candidate, even going so far as to 
request one independent party to withdraw 
her name from their ticket, 

Nor can her vote be considered as a com- 
plimentary vote to a woman, for there were 
two other women candidates at large for the 
school board, neither of whom received one- 
third as many votes. Although her candi- 
dacy was the result of the combined request 
of three organizations of women, she refused 
in this instance to be allied with the suffragist 
movement, and the fact that she received 
23,268 votes, when only 3030 women reg- 
istered, shows that her election came from 
the men. 

The new board member is a woman of 
keen perception, deeply alive to educational 
needs. She is especially fair-minded, and has 
been called upon by both employer and em- 
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ploye to arbitrate labor differences. These 
characteristics, with a consequent wide ac- 
quaintance among all classes, gained for her 
a large following, although she made no per- 
sonal canvass or campaign speeches. She is 
probably the only woman in Cincinnati who 
could have been elected. Her past record 
indicates that she will bring to her new work 
a trained mind and a purpose to advocate 
the most efficient means of bettering econ- 
omic conditions in the public schools of Cin- 
cinnati. 


The very name of Charles Pickering Put- 
nam, containing that of his distinguished an- 
cestor, Pickering, prompts expectations of 
something worthy in the man. All the way 
down the family has produced public-spirited 
men and women and, what is better, the next 
generation promises to keep up the record. 

Dr. Putnam was recently selected for spec- 
ial honor because he had more than com- 
pleted two-score years of wise philanthropic 
and scientific work, and his fellow citizens of 
Boston could not wait any longer to pay 
him’ their respect. Few charities worthy the 
name but had received his aid during this 
time. Indeed, he was one of the organizers 
of the associated charities, the diet kitchen, 
the infant asylum, the school for training 
nurses, the nurses’ registry, and many more. 
For years he was an unpaid member of the 
committee having charge of the city’s juve- 
nile waifs and strays, converting the very 
un-reform school into an educational indus- 
trial institution bearing the name of the Suf- 
folk School. 

One of the chief reasons of Dr. Putnam’s 
preéminent success in every place where -he 
applied his hand was his attention to details. 
Take it in so homely a thing as dressing 
and clothing a baby. At the infant asylum, 
with which he has been connected forty 
years, he had little dressing-boards, covered 
with quilting, on which the nurse could dress 
the baby, without having it immured in her 
lap in an uncomfortable heap, inhaling her 
breath, good or bad. He even invented spec- 
ial garments for the babies to wear, easily 
put off and on, and protecting them properly. 
One of his other clever notions was to spread 
a strong fish net over a frame work under 
the apple trees, and it was a pretty sight to 
see a baby in each depression of this com- 
munistic hammock as on a summer’s day 
they lay there blinking at the sunlight 
through the sheltering trees. 

The Boston Evening Transcript well said 
that the speakers at the banquet in his honor 
—and they were such men as Robert A. 
Woods, President Lowell of Harvard, and 
Moorfield Storey—“put into strong language 
and definite phraseology what thousands and 
tens of thousands of our people have felt 
and, still continue to feel.” 

If only more cities would pause long 
enough to honor men while they still live, 
there would be added incentives to younger 
social workers to live such lives of devotion 
to the best good of the community. 
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The Rev. Hubert W. Wells, rector of St. 
Andrews’ Episcopal Church, Wilmington, Del., 
and the new executive secretary of Philadel- 
phia’s City Club, has outlined plans for bring- 
ing the club to the front rank among the social 
and civic organizations of the city. The City 
Club was compelled to give up its house at 
1418 Walnut street some time ago, and now 
has temporary quarters in the Real Estate 
Trust Building. Another location is being 
sought and it is in connection with this 
quest and the forming of a civic center, 
as well as of increasing the membership and 
influence of the club, that Dr. Well’s serv- 
ices have been sought. Dr. Wells brings to 
his new position unusual executive and ad- 
ministrative experience, having formerly 
been president of the Ministerial Union of 
Wilmington; chairman of the Diocesan So- 
cial Service Committee; chairman of the 
Ministerial Union Committee for the survey 
of neighborhoods in Wilmington; chairman 
of the Delaware Child Labor Committee; 
member of the executive committee of the 
Juvenile Court Association; member of the 


Advisory Board of the Consumers’ League; - 


member of the Delaware Society for Social 
and Moral Hygiene; president of the Social 
Service Club of Wilmington. In fact, Mr. 
Wells’s activities for the past seven years 
have been largely given to the work of these 
social organizations as well as to the re- 
ligious work within his own church. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


Two representatives of industry have re- 
cently expressed their fear of agitation and 
the general unrest noticeable throughout the 
country. To John Kirby, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, it 
is time for “sober, even-minded” men in the 
country to unite against the attacks of re- 
form. 

“Of the ‘isms’ of the day,” says Mr. Kirby, 
“the initiative, the referundum, and the recall 
are the particular phantoms which are most 
alluring, and to which some people are’ flock- 
ing like sheep. They are the pet hobbies of 
socialism, are as old as the hills, and have 
long been advocated by the Socialists and 
labor unions. 

“We are by no means suffering for want of 
the initiative and referundum nor for the re- 
call. They are full of dangerous conse- 
quences. They are advocated -by disgruntled 
politicians and professional malcontents whose 
minds run to fantastic experiments already 
discredited in the eyes of the enlightened na- 
tions. The highways of civilization are 
strewn with the wrecks of such haphazard 
political ventures. To adopt them, or either 
of them, as a general proposition would be 
to usher into our system of government the 
beginning of the disruption of the institutions 
which have made this nation the envy of the 
world.” 

Judge Gary sees a great danger in the pos- 
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sible dissolution of large industrial corpora- 
tions. To him, the attacks on corporations 
are part of a sinister feeling of unrest 
throughout the world.” 

“This feeling,’ he says, “is not confined 
to the United States. It exists in every 
country in Europe. In my opinion, it is 
due to two causes: first, the fact that 
means of communication are increasing 
rapidly and news can be carried to widely 
separated “points in a “short time; and, 
second, the unjust agitation promoted by la- 
bor leaders, demagogues with personal am- 
bitions to serve, so-called statesmen whom I 
should term politicians, and newspaper pub- 
lishers who are disposed to appeal to the 
prejudice and passions of what they variously 
term the ‘masses, the ‘working class,’ or the 
‘people,’ to incite the latter against the ‘capi- 
talist? and educated classes. They excuse this 
by saying that they are giving their readers 
what they want. 

“T say to you that things are being said 
and printed similar to the incendiary speeches 
which aroused the peasants of France and 
caused the French Revolution. Unless some- 
thing is done the spark will burst into a 
flame.” 

Judge Gary’s address was made at a dinner 
to Charles M. Schwab of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, and some of the newspapers quoted 
Mr. Gary as saying in the course of it: 

It is now fashionable to appeal to the so-called 
working people, sometimes called the poorer people, 
in order to excite them to a bitter antagonism 
against the classes variously called capitalists, ed- 
ucated ones, or corporations. 

The phrase “so-called working people’ was 

seized upon by an editorial writer of the 
Chicago Tribune, who pits it against the refer- 
ence a few days earlier, by the counsel for 
the American Sugar Refining Company, to the 
“so-called sugar frauds.” This clever bit of 
satire follows: 
“Mr. Gary has flashed upon our imagination 
a striking picture. We can see. the 
so-called workingman getting out of the 
so-called bed of repose and faring joy- 
ously forth to his so-called work in the so- 
called steel mills. We can see him stripped 
to his so-called skin, feeding ore into a blast 
furnace full of so-called air heated to a tem- 
perature of 1,000 so-called degrees, or we see 
him handling bars of so-called molten metal, 
dodging so-called cranes, so-called rollers, so- 
called apparatus of various bewildering vari- 
ety. We see him returning at night, if all 
goes well, to his so-called home, his so-called 
wife, his so-called children, filled with the 
happy consciousness that if he doesn’t lose his 
job he can and will work seven so-called days 
in the so-called week for his so-called wage of 
so-called dollars. We can see him occasion- 
ally tripping and falling into a so-called vat 
of so-called metal, being returned to his so- 
called family in the form of a cinder, or we 
can see him crushing his so-called arm in a 
so-called cog and later signing with the re- 
maining hand a so-called agreement releasing 
the so-called corporation from liability for his 
so-called mishap. 
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“And while we are gazing upon this pic- 
ture of the so-called working people we may 
be thinking of the so-called capitalists, among 
them Mr. Gary and Mr. Schwab, and their 
dividends from the so-called earnings upon 
the so-called capitalization and so-called prop- 
erties of the so-called steel corporation. 

“Mr. Gary is afraid the ‘so-called working 
people’, the ‘so-called poorer people’, will re- 
peat the so-called French revolution. We do 
not share this fear. But if they do it will be 
because of the ‘so-called’ state of mind among 
so-called capitalists, so-called corporations, and 
the so-called statesmen whose so-called acts 
and consciences they invest in and control.” 

* Ok Ok 

Holland’s magazine (Texas) is offering a 
novel prize competition. “To stimulate the 
observance of wholesome sanitary laws and 
thereby promote good health in Texas,” Hol- 
land's offers $1,000 in cash to be divided 
among the three towns (not cities) having 
the best record for cleanliness according to 
rules laid down for the contest. 

The towns entering the contest will be in- 
spected and scored in accordance with the rules 
to be prescribed, and in judging consideration 
will be given to such things as: 

Condition of streets, parks, and alleys; 

Water supply; 

Garbage disposal; 

Condition of vacant lots; 

General appearance of homes; 

Ventilation and care of public buildings; 


Public conveniences, especially those for schools; 
Stagnant water; 


Presence of flies and mosquitoes; 
And to such other things as may directly af- 
fect the health or cleanliness of the towns. 


“From time to time,’ the announcement 
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continues, “Holland’s will contain articles on 
municipal sanitation, methods of ridding 
towns of flies and mosquitoes, and other 
things which will aid in bringing about more 
healthful conditions in this and other states. 
In this we are assured of the aid and co- 
operation of some of the leading health and 


sanitary authorities of the country.” 
* Ok 


The sixth instalment of William Hard’s 
interesting series in the Delineator, on laws 
concerning women, outlines a program for 
legislation designed to give mothers equal 
rights with fathers over their children. The 
Delineator announces its purpose to put these 
laws on the statute books and expresses its 
thanks to those “who in many states have 
worked for joint guardianship laws and have 
helped in drawing up its Declaration of Prin- 
ciples.” The declaration reads as follows: 


Section OnE.—The husband and _ wife 
together are joint guardians of their unmar- 
vied minor children with equal powers, rights, 
and duties in respect of the custody and con- 
trol and of the services and earnings and of 
the management of the property of their said 
unmarried minor children; and neither the hus- 
band nor the wife has any right paramount 
to that of the other in respect of the custody 
and control or of the services and earnings or 
of the management of the property of their 
said unmarried minor children, any provision 
of law whatever, written or unwritten, to the 
contrary, in any wise notwithstanding. 

SEcTION Two.—The busband and wife living 
apart are entitled to the adjudication of the 
court as to their powers, rights, and duties in 
respect of the custody and control of the serv- 
ices and earnings and of the management of the 
property of their unmarried minor children with- 
out any preference as between the said husband 
and wife, and neither the husband nor the wife 
has any right paramount to that of the other 
in respect of the custody and control or of the 


living 


services and earnings or of the management 
of the property of their said unmarried 
minor children, any provision of law whatever, 


written or unwritten, to the contrary in any 
wise notwithstanding; and pending such adju- 
dication the husband or wife who actually has 
the custody and control of their said unmarried 
minor children shall have the sole right to the 
custody and control and to the services and 
earnings and to the management of the proper- 
ty of their said unmarried minor children. 

Section THREE.—In the case of the death of 
either the husband or wife the survivor, whether 
or not he or she remain unmarried, shall suc- 
ceed to all the powers, rights, and duties of tue 
in respect of the custody and control 
and of the services and earnings and of the 
management of the property of their unmarried 
minor children, The said surviving husband or 
wife may by duly executed will transfer any or 
all of his or her powers, rights, and duties in 
respect of the custody and control or of the man- 
agement of the property, but not of the services 
and earnings, of their unmarried minor children 
to any fit person or persons. 

Section [otur.—The support of their unmar- 
ried minor children is chargeable jointly and 
severally upon the property of the husband and 
the property of the wife, and in relation thereto 
they may be sued either jointly or severally. 

SecTION Five.—The marriage of a minor ter- 
minates the guardianship in respect of the custody 
and control and of the services and earnings, 
but not of the management of the property, of 
the said minor. 

SrecTion S1x.—In respect of the guardianship 
of their unmarried minor children, the disabili- 
ties of a minor husband, if any, shall in no case 
be greater than those of a minor wife. and the 
disabilities of a minor wife, if any, shall in no 
case be greater than those of a minor husband, 
any provision of law whatever, written or un- 
written, to the contrary in any wise notwith- 
standing. 
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THE TENEMENT HOUSE DECISION 
To THE Epitor: 


_ 1 have read with much interest the editor- 
ial article appearing in THe Survey of March 
9,4. entitled Another Bad Decision. I 
am especially interested in it, because it seems 
to me typical of much of the criticism of 
our courts appearing in current newspapers 
and magazines. Nevertheless, I am frank 
to say that, appearing in THE Survey, its tone 
surprises and shocks me, and not any the 
less so because I am inclined to the opinion, 
after a brief examination of the statutes in- 
volved, that the correctness of the decision 
of the court is open to some doubt. Any 
lawyer, however, on reading the opinion, how- 
ever thorough his “understanding of social 
and economic questions,’ would at once un- 
derstand that the question involved was purely 
one of statutory construction, which could 
be correctly and properly answered by the 
application of principles which the trained 
lawyer is capable of ascertaining and apply- 
ing. Criticism of the method by which the 
court ascertained the principles in the tene- 
ment house case and of its application of 
them is not only permissible, but from my 
point of view desirable, since it tends to 
the proper development of the law and an 
accurate understanding of those principles 
which should govern judicial decisions. I, 
in common with the other readers of your 
paper, would have welcomed a criticism of 
the decision of the court of this character. 
Your criticism, however, so far as it is not 
a more or less direct reflection upon the 
motives and intelligence of the members of 
the court, would, I think, quite clearly con- 
vey to the lay mind the opinion, first, that 
the “undemocratic, arbitrary, and useless” dis- 
tinction between the tenement house and the 
apartment house is a creation by the Court 
of Appeals rather than of the written law 
of the state of New York, adopted by legisla- 
tive sanction; and, second, that the decision 
is wrong, because it is contrary to social jus- 
tice and because by it “social advance” is 
“stupidly and unnecessarily blocked.” A read- 
ing of the opinion and of the statutes re- 
ferred to in it will at once disclose the fact 
that the distinction between the tenement house 
and the apartment house was not invented by 
the court, but was one which existed in the 
fundamental law of the state by legislative 
fiat. The building code of New York city, 
which defined the term apartment house as 
a building used by three or more families, 
etc., “in which every such family or house- 
hold shall have provided for it a kitchen, set 
bath-tub, and water-closet apart and separate 
from each other,” was adopted by the munici- 
pal assembly by the express authority of the 
legislature of the state of New York, and 
was as much the law of the state as though 


1See THE Survey, March 9, page 1891. 
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it had been enacted by the legislature of the 
state of New York as a part of Section 647 
of the Revised Charter of 1897. Your 
statement, therefore, that this ordinance “nev- 
er has had any vitality or significance” ar- 
tistically begs one of the two main questions 
which the court had to decide, and in any 
event it cam scarcely be said to be dignified 
with that accuracy which should character- 
ize criticism of a judicial opinion. The court, 
therefore, did not create the distinction, but 
the legislative power of the state created it, 
and it was for the court, by reading the 
building code and the then-existing tene- 
ment house law together, to give each its 
proper effect in order that the expressed in- 
tention of the legislature might be carried 
out. 

A second question for the court to deter- 
mine was whether the statute law thus in- 
terpreted was modified by the tenement hotise 
law of igor. It clearly did not, as your 
article intimates, expressly repeal the pro- 


visions of the building code, or any of them. 


This likewise was a question of statutory 
construction, which cannot be said to be free 
from grave doubt. It is to these questions 
of pure construction that criticisms of the 
decision, if any are to be made, should be 
directed, for I take it that you would agree 
that the court should not override the pop- 
ular will, as expressed by the legislature. If 
at fault at all, the court has erred in mis- 
interpreting the written language embodied in 
a series of complicated statutes of doubtful 
meaning. If it has misinterpreted the legis- 
lative language or if the legislature has not 
by such language expressed its real intention, 
the remedy is simple, and will doubtless be 
speedily applied by the performance of those 
functions which under constitutional govern- 
ment are assigned to the legislature and not 
to the courts. That any serious public calamity 
is involved in such action by the court, even 
though erroneous, must be based on the as- 
sumption that constitutional government is 
a failure and that the only method of regis- 
tering the public will is by the process of in- 
fluencing the court by public clamor to which 
you euphemistically refer as “the education 
of the judges.” 

The view that it is possible to base judicial’ 
decisions upon some vague notion of social 
justice finds frequent expression in these days 
of hasty and ill-considered criticism. Social 
justice may mean anything, and therefore, 
as a basis of judicial decision, means noth- 
ing. My own observation is that it is usually 
used as a term descriptive of the particular 
remedy which the critic of the courts desires 
very much, but is unable to obtain from the 
courts by the application of his particular 
theories of judicial legislation. Abstract jus- 
tice, or social justice, cannot exist under a 
system administered by mere man, apart from 
that approximate justice which is adminis- 
tered by our courts, according to a system 
of rules and principles. Not abstract jus- 
tice, not social justice, therefore, should be 
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our quest, but justice according to law; and, 
in order that justice according to law may 
approximate abstract justice, let us direct our 
criticism of the courts toward the rules and 
principles of decisions, not toward the intel- 
ligence or motives of the judges, and let us 
value the correctness of their decisions by 
the skill and accuracy with which they apply 
those rules and principles. } 

Particularly startling is your suggestion that 
the court would, and doubtless should, have 
rendered a different decision in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act case had it foreseen 
just what a reception the opinion was to have. 
Such a suggestion can only be founded either 
upon the theory that justice reposes in the 
bosoms of those who can shout the loudest, or 
that the judges of the Court of Appeals 
would violate their oaths of office for the 
sake of satisfying popular clamor. If the 
former is the correct theory of the function 
of the courts, what is to become of the 
rights of the humble and the insignificant, 
assuming, of course, that the owner of the 
apartment house with bath-tub attachment has 
no rights which the courts are bound to re- 
spect? 

The School of Law, in which I have the 
honor to be a teacher, is much engaged in 
the criticism of judicial opinions. Neither 
teachers nor students consider that in so doing 
they are guilty of any disrespect to the courts, 
or that they act in contempt of the institu- 
tion which is vital to the perpetuation of a 
free government. In the discussion of judi- 
cial opinions, however, the following canons 
are carefully observed: 

1. That all criticisms should be intelligently 
directed toward the rules and principles which 
must necessarily govern judicial decisions. 

2. That such criticism should be fair and 
made with respect for the courts, as the best 
instrumentality for the administration of jus- 
tice which humankind has as yet devised. 

3. That abstract or social justice as a test 
for the correctness of judicial decisions, apart 
from legal rules and principles, is absolutely 
without value. 

4. That the fact that one or many members 
of the community who very much desire the 
establishment of a legal principle are actuated 
by good motives does not establish that the 
principle is sound, or will, in the generality 
of cases, promote justice. 

The inalienable right of the unsuccessful 
litigant to retire to the tavern and damn the 
court may afford some consolation to his 
wounded sensibilities, but it does not contri- 
bute to social or any other kind of progress. 

Do you not think, Mr. Editor, that Tamer 
SuRVEY might properly and wisely adopt these 
canons of criticism? 


HARLAN F. Stone, 
{School of Law, Columbia Unversity.] 


To THE EpITor: 


Respecting the criticism of THE Survey on 
two recent decisions of our New York Court 
of Appeals, will you not permit me as a law- 
yer to suggest that the interest of THE Sur- 
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vey in the accomplishment of undoubtedly 
laudable ends seems to have made it some- 
what indifferent to the means by which such 
ends are to be reached? rss 

The New York Court of Appeals in its 
sphere is the place of last appeal, and that 
it is unwilling to arrogate to itself rights 
which do not in reality belong to it should 
be a matter of congratulation to all of us. 

Its only function in the case of the Tenement 
House Law was the interpretation of the 
law. The legislature was in session and 
could and did perform its legitimate func- 
tion in making the necessary alterations in the 
act, whereby the hitherto undiscovered flaw 
was corrected. 


It is true you printed the opinion in full, 


but there is not one person in a hundred 
of your readers who would be able to take 
in the reasoning of the court nor to see 
just why the court felt itself bound to come 
to such conclusion as it did. 

Take, for example, the statement of the 
opinion that “the rule in such case is that a 
particular class of cases is not repealed by a 
subsequent, statute, general in its terms, provi- 
sions, and applications, unless the intent to 
repeal it is manifest, although the terms of the 
general act are broad enough to include the 
cases embraced in the special law.” 

In this, as in most other cases decided, 
there are general rules covering the court, 
the infraction of which, or the twisting of 
which, would ultimately become a much more 
serious matter than any single evil like the 
damage done to the tenement house bill. 

In much the same way, your criticism of 
the decision respecting employers’ liability 
seems to be open to objection. 

I think the court is highly to be com- 
mended for keeping inside the terms of our 
state constitution and insisting that, in the 
case of a radical departure from preceding 
practice, the citizens composing the state 
should proceed to amend the constitution in 
an orderly manner, as prescribed in the con- 
stitution, and not to look to the Supreme 
Court to do the work for them. 

There has been of late great outcry against 
judicial legislation, much more in fact than 
there was any reasonable ground for. But 
judicial legislation is itself insignificant as 
compared with tampering with the consti- 
tution. Our political institutions are far from 
perfection. We expect continuous improve- 
ment in them. But the only way that it can 
come to stay is the orderly way already pre- 
scribed. The more far-reaching and funda- 
mental the alteration, the more difficult it 
should be to make it, and the more perma- 
nent it will be when it has struggled into 
existence, and the more respect we shall have 
for ourselves and our courts if we have not 
insisted and they have not yielded to popular 
clamor. 

For example, the lottery business was as 
bad before it was declared illegal as it. was 
afterward. But the Supreme Court of the 
United States would only hold it to be bad 
when it was declared by law to be so. The 
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corner liquor store of today is unquestionably 
a nuisance per se, but it is not a nuisance 
in law, and, heartily as I am opposed to its 
continued existence, I do not advocate its 
extirpation by a judicial decision. The thing 
is there in all its hideousness and the people 
can sweep it away at any time when their in- 
telligence and their conscience is sufficiently 
aroused. 

There is a matter more important than the 
employer’s liability and infinitely more im- 
portant than the temporary damage to the 
Tenement House Act, and that is the respect 
and honor in which our highest judicial 
bodies are held. They are deserving of such 
honor and respect, and it seems to me a most 
hurtful thing that their decisions should be 
subjected to such criticism as has recently 
appeared in THE Survey. 

It goes witheut saying that the sensational 
newspapers have done their best to under- 
mine the faith of the people in the courts. 
The only charitable judgment one can pass 
upon the editors is that they do not realize 
the seriousness of the injury which they are 
inflicting. 

CHaRLES E, MANIERRE. 
{The points raised in these communications will 
be discussed editorially in a later issue.—HEd.] 


New York. 


MONDAY HOLIDAYS 


To THE EprIrTor: 


Mr. Wevill’s! idea of changing the calendar 
so that the observance of all holidays shall 
fall on Monday is a most sensible sugges- 
tion in the interest of industry, along prac- 
tical lines, and in my opinion will meet with 
general favor among workmen and employers. 
Outside of purely sentimental reasons there 
is no reason why all the changes suggested 
by Mr. Wevill for observing the holidays 
we now have should not be made. There 
are many very good reasons in favor of mak- 
ing the change. Mr. Wevill has probably 
enumerated all that it is necessary to men- 
tion. Personally I should not favor increas- 
ing the number by adding a holiday on the 
first Monday in August, as in my judgment 
we now have as many holidays as we need, 
and more than those who are paid by the day 
can afford. F. S. Tomtin, 


{Secretary-treasurer Labor Legislative Conference, 
Greater New York.] 


CHANGE UNHISTORIC DAYS FIRST 


To THE EpiTor: 
The propositions of Mr. Wevill with regard 
to the holiday calendar are certainly very in- 


teresting.! The calendar, as at present 
arranged, is a general nuisance. We have, 
from time to time, in fits of emotional 


insanity, selected certain days to celebrate, 
making them holidays by act of national 
or state legislatures. In doing this we have 
never stopped to consider whether they would 
conflict with other days, whether they were 


1See THH SuRvEY, February 17, pp. 1756, 1788. 
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at seasons suitable for celebration, or the like. 
Mr. Wevill also notices another and very 
serious evil of our calendar: the fact that, 
as our civilization, at least in the cities, is 
now organized, the falling of these days at 
odd times in the week is a source of great 
annoyance and material injury to business 
interests, both of employers and employed. 

His two general propositions are correct, 
I believe. In the recognition of the weekly 
rather than the monthly date in fixing the 
time of the holiday, so that the holidays should 
fall on Mondays, I think that he is quite right. 
This, with the least possible disturbance of 
business, would afford the greatest possible op- 
portunity of recreation, a point of much im- 
portance, both to employer and employed. It 
would also, I think, from the church point 
of view afford a better opportunity for laying 
moral emphasis on those things for which 
the holidays stand. 

When it comes to details, I am not prepar- 
ed to follow altogether Mr. Wevill’s sugges- 
tions. That is a matter which should be 
worked out with considerable care. I fancy 
that it would be very hard to persuade people 
to abandon the Fourth of July, because of 
the actual historical event connected there- 
with. The same will be true of Washington’s 
birthday anniversary, and, to a less extent, of 
Lincoln’s, because of the more recent observ- 
ance of the latter. As a practical line of ap- 
proach, we had better commence with Thanks- 
giving Day, Memorial Day, Labor Day, and 
the like, where the monthly date is unimpor- 
tant, and then work back from those, if it 
seems practicable, to the other days which 
celebrate actual historical events. 

Joun P. Peters. 
{Rector St. Michael’s Church, New York.] 


INVESTIGATE LIBRARY SALARIES 


To THE EpiTor: 

Several men in my classes have been point- 
ing out to me the exceedingly low salaries 
paid to librarians and librarians’ assistants, this 
notwithstanding the fact that a high standard 
of educational requirement is in force. 
quote, too, from a recent letter to the Times: 
“When it is considered that none but high 
school or college graduates are accepted for 
the position, and then only after they have 
given up a full year to their preparation for 
the work in a library school, it seems that 
a salary of $480 a year is not an adequate 
one. Furthermore, when it is found that 95 
per cent of the librarians, many of whom 
have been in the service from ten to twenty 
years, are earning less than $720 a year, we 
may conclude that our library work has either 
been intrusted to a number of incompetent 
persons or else that they are miserably under- 
paid.” 

May we not hope for a careful investiga- 
tion of this matter? Certainly our self-sup- 
porting women of refinement and education 
need protection. 

H. A. Overstreet. 


[Department of Philosophy, College 
of the City of New York. J 
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SEATTLE REJECTS AMENDMENTS 


At a general election on March 5 the citi- 
zens of Seattle, Wash., rejected a proposed 
amendment to their city’s charter which would 
have established a Board of Public Welfare. 
As described recently in the Survey,! this 
board would have been in the nature of a 
Department of Charities and Correction, with 
power to supervise and control exclusively city 
asylums, work-houses, reformatoties, and 
other places of detention (unless temporary) 
for defectives and delinquents, whether juve- 
nile or otherwise, and other corrective insti- 
tutions or agencies. . At the same election 
Seattle turned down a charter amendment to 
inaugurate the single tax. 


CONFERENCE ON COLORED PEOPLE 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People will hold its fourth 
annual conference in Chicago, beginning April 
28. Previous conferences have been held 
in New York and Boston; this is the first to 
be held in the Middle West. At the Sunday 
services preceding the conference, it is 
planned to ask many of the ministers 
throughout the city to speak from their pul- 
pits against the prevalence of lynching 
throughout the country, which is especially 
_applied to the Negro. 

The local committee in charge includes 
Jane Addams, F. L. Barnett, Ida Wells Bar- 
nett, S. P. Breckenridge, Judge E. O. Brown, 
Wir) Furness, Dre Ee) Bentley; 2D. aa. 
Harris, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev, J. T. Jeni- 
fer, Robert McMurdy, Louis F. Post, Julius 
Rosenwald, W. E. Walling, Dr. A. W. Wil- 
liams, Celia Parker Woolley. Miss Addams is 
the honorary chairman and T. W. Allinson 
secretary-treasurer. 


TACOMA’S SOCIAL SERVICE BOARD 


A Social Service Board has been created 
by ordinance in Tacoma, Wash. It consists 
of twelve members, six of whom are by the 
provisions of the ordinance to be women and 
six men.? 

The duties of the board are thus described: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the board to in- 
spect and investigate all places of public 
amusement and to take all necessary steps to 
prevent the carrying on of any amusement 
which has a tendency to impair or destroy 
good morals in the comunity; or the running 
of any place of amusement where the health, 
comfort, and safety of the patrons and em- 
ployes of such place are not properly pro- 
tected. 

1See Tur Survey for February 17, page 1754, 


?The members of the board are: Mrs. J. Q. Ma- 
son, Mrs. James A. Hays, Mrs. Leonard Crass- 
weller, Mrs. John Gilchrist, Mrs. 8. §. Healey, 
Ada B. Ilillman, W. W. Varker, C. W. Blanpied, 
Wm. MHannon, Rev. C. J. Jenkins, F, H. Pettit, and 
W. W. Seymour. 
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“It shall at all times render such assistance 
to, and co-operate with, any organization, 
board, or committee organized or existing for 
accomplishing like purposes as is within its 
powers. 

“It shall study and investigate moral and 
social conditions in all places, especially 
where young persons are concerned, and shall 
consider in connection therewith the health, 
comfort, and well-being of such persons. 

“It shall at all times render all assistance 
and co-operation within its powers to any 
board, officer, or court where juvenile per- 
sons are concerned, and shall at all times 
prevent, when possible, the publication of the 
name or offense of any juvenile offender, or 
any reference thereto in such manner that 
the name of such offender would be known to 
the public.” 

It is stated that the “chasing around nights 
on the street of boys and girls has practic- 
ally stopped since this board began work. 
Boys of foreign parentage have been much 
helped by the board to understand our laws 
and ways and conform thereto. Moving pic- 
tures are being thoroughly censored.” The 
board is now planning to take up specific 
problems in connection with the field and 
gradually work out a consistent program of 
action. This would include probably the es- 
tablishment of social centers, the first one 
possibly on the new municipal dock. The re- 
lation of the board to the juvenile court is 
generally to provide volunteer workers to 
work with the individual boys and girls who 
are on probation. 


HONESTY OF SMALL BORROWERS 


Nineteen thousand, nine hundred and forty- 
nine people borrowed $560,025 during the past 
year from the Hebrew Free Loan Association 
of New York, which exists to—“help self- 
respecting persons, without regard to race or 
creed, to help themselves, by lending them 
from $5 to $200 without interest or expenses, 
to be re-paid in weekly installments.” During 
the last five years the association has loaned 
$2,438,041 to 91,566 persons. Of the amount 
loaned last year all but $3,535.25 has been 
collected, the losses constituting therefore a 
little over 5. per cent. The association esti- 
mates that fully 07 per cent of its losses are 
re-paid by the borrowers, and only 2 per cent 
by the endorsers, and that half of the 2 per 
cent is ultimately returned to the endorser 
through it or through the borrower himself. 


HANDLING PRISONERS 


The director of public safety of Phila- 
delphia, Geo. D. Parker, endorses some sug- 
gestions which have recently been .made by 
Thos. W. MacFarland, a city magistrate. The 
first suggestion is that only the prisoner who 
is to be heard should be present in the room. 
As things: are now arranged “they are indis- 
criminately huddled together like so many an- 
imals in a ‘cage.’” 

The suggestion that no witness should tes- 
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tify in the hearing of another is as old as 
when Susannah and the judges appeared in 
court. That it should take thousands of 
years fairly to inaugurate such a system shows 
how slowly prison reform advances. An- 
other suggestion is that where a prisoner de- 
sires he should have a chance for a further 
hearing, except in clear and urgent cases. This 
is to give an opportunity to consult friends 
and counsel. 

The employment of a stenographer for the 
central police station is strongly advised. Of 
course his notes only need be filed, trans- 
criptions to be furnished if needed. 

Waiting rooms for women prisoners, with 
matrons to attend them, are so absolutely 
necessary that the wonder is that Philadei- 
phia is yet waiting to supply them. Yet the 
magistrate, who must know, says that such 
provision should be made, and adds: “While it 
is necessary to apprehend these people, it con- 
tributes to no common good to parade their 
condition or to reveal their identity to a curi- 
ous and vulgar public. . I ‘would give 
them every reasonable opportunity to com- 
municate with friends and obtain counsel and 
surround them with an atmosphere of aid and 
service rather than of cruelty and condemna- 
tion.” 

His final suggestion is flatly to do away 
with “the human buzzards known as ‘run- 
ners,’ who hang about the police stations and 
magistrates’ offices like birds of prey about 
carrion.” 


LAZY FATHERS 


California has a law which enables a county 
to try a lazy father for failing to provide for 
his family. Upon conviction he may be put 
to work on the public roads at $1.50 a day, 
and his earnings are turned over to the neg- 
lected family. 


DENTISTS FAVOR SCHOOL INSPECTION 

The working of the department of educa- 
tion and the department of public health hand 
in hand, to be attained by providing dental 
inspectors in the schools, by dental clinics, 
and by teaching children the importance of 
clean teeth, was advocated at the early winter 
joint meeting in Buffalo of the seventh and 
eighth district dental societies. Dr. F. E. 
Franczak, health commissioner of Buffalo, 
pointed out that dental education was too nec- 
essary to be ignored in the teaching of general 
hygiene. Neglect brings in its train indigestion, 
dyspepsia, catarrh of the stomach, pale and 
anaemic, weak, puny children. He further 
stated that the district medical inspectors in 
Buffalo had discovered in the public schools 
of this city 60 per cent, or 60,000 children, 
whose teeth were diseased. He advocated 
not only dental inspectors, but a public dis- 
pensary to take care of the teeth of children 
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whose parents are unable to care for them. 
Other speakers were Dr. 
New York city; Dr. W. A. 
aka t Dre We We Belcher, 
J. O. McCall, Buffalo; Supt. H 
Buffalo; 
city. 


. P. Emerson, 
and Dr. W. A. White, New York 


THE WAR ON WHITE SLAVERY 


The extreme penalty in the state of New 
York for any one convicted of the charge of 
white slavery” is now a term of twenty 
years in the state prison and 4 fine of $5,000, 
During the last year fourteen indictments 
were found and three defendants received 
Prison sentences ranging from ten to twenty 
years. Two were acquitted and five allowed 
to plead guilty to lesser degrees of crime. 
It is believed that the evil is gradually being 
stamped out, but eternal vigilance will be 
required to prevent it from springing into 
life again. Like “devil grass” it has a hun- 
dred subterranean roots Teady to creep up 
into the sun unless constantly scotched. 

Vig, (Ce, - 183. 
PROBATION RULES PUBLISHED 


With the aid of the State Probation Com- 
mission of New York, the city court of Buf- 
falo has prepared and published in a twenty- 
nine page booklet a set of probation rules 
which have been called the “most comprehen- 
sive ever adopted by any court.” The rules 
refer to every subject from matters Uf court 
record to supervision of probationers. Rule 
two declares that “all salaried probation offi- 
cers shall devote their entire time to pro- 
bation work and shall engage in no other 
business or profession.” Another tule-is that 
“no defendant unless well known by the judge 
or probation officer shall be placed on pro- 
bation until after a preliminary investigation 
by a probation officer.” Every probation of- 
ficer is required to visit each probationer 
under his care at least once a month, and to 
exact a report in person from each one at 
least weekly. An effort to reduce news- 
paper publicity harmful to the reputation of 


young offenders is made by commanding each 


probation officer to “avoid divulging any in- 
formation concerning his investigations or 
work which will tend to jeopardize the wel- 
fare of any defendant.” The privilege of 
making statements to newspaper representa- 
tives on any subject relati-z to the work 
of the court is limited to the chief probation 
officer. 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ SCHOOL IN ST. PAUL 

Annie M. Palier, formerly with the United 
Hebrew Charities of New York, and now 
superintendent of the Jewish Charities of St. 
Paul, has started a small training school for 
social workers in that city. 
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GEER? collections of Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Roses and Hardy Plants adapted to small gardens, 


with utmost care. 


in all parts of the world. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION as Manager or Assistant Manager of 
Boys’ Camp, age thirty-one. Executive ability, ex- 
perience with boys; post-graduate study; instruc- 
tion in geography in big school; athletic, Address 
Manager, SURVEY. 


Cc. L. STONAKER, formerly Secretary Colorado 
State Board of Charities, and more recently Super- 
intendent of an orphanage, will consider engage- 
ment as executive or superintendent of charitable 
Ree or institution. Address C. L. S., care THE 

URVEY. 


EXPERT Bookkeeper, 15 years’ experience in 
foreign and American offices, and formerly a 
Teacher of Commercial Branches in a well-known 
Business College in Hurope, wants position. Full 
particulars at interview. Highest credentials and 
references. Geo. M. Hessels, 57 W. 125th St., 
New York City. 


AN experienced visiting nurse. 
Maple Ave., Houston, Texas. 


Address 1701 


EXPERIENCED woman social worker of College 
and professional training, wants position in Chica- 
go, as executive secretary, welfare worker or so- 
cial investigator. Address Chicago, Survny. 


WELL educated man, 27, seeks executive posi- 
tion in Boys’ Home, Experienced as working Su- 
perintendent of Home for Boys. Best of refer- 
ences. Address, Worker, SURVEY. 


private estates, public parks and cemeteries. t 
from the Most Complete Nursery Stock in America. 


72 years of leadership based on absolute integrity. A world- 
wide patronage. Every specimen is true to species, is well- 
rooted and sturdily developed, and is packed and shipped 


Both large and small orders receive close attention, and our 
reputation assures your satisfaction. Goods safely delivered 


INVALUABLE FREE BOOK 


Write for a copy of our 72nd Annual Catalogue. 
It is a standard guide in all matters pertaining to 
lawn and garden decoration. 
mail us a postal and we will send you a copy at once. 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, 


Soot Sot bet de Nat Se a 


Selected 


IT IS FREE. Just 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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HELP WANTED 


YOUNG woman is wanted as general assistant in 
a New York Settlement non-resident. Must have 
the ability to interest young working girls and able 
to play for dancing, etc. Duties would necessitate 
working four evenings a week. 
ANT, SURVEY. 


Address ASSIST- 


EXPERIENCED trained visitors for relief work 
in New York City. Address Visitor, Survny. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Preparation for executive positions in the 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


125 East 27th Street, New York City. 


FOR THE HOME 


Address : 


Lessons in CooKing 
THROUGH 
PREPARATION OF MEALS 


Beginners easily become experts, experts get lat- 
est methods and ideas in our new home study 
course. 260 graded lessons, illustrated, 12 Parts, 
each containing a week’s menu, suitable for one 
month in the year, with detailed recipes and full 
directions for preparing and serving each meal as 
a whole. 

Food Economy, Nutritive Value, Balance Diet, Menus for All 

Occasions, Helpful Suggestions, Special Articles, etc. 


Introductory half tuition, 50c a 

50c A Mont month for a year, or in full 
2 $5.00 cash in advance. Send 

50c in stamps for first 21 Lessons. Money returned 

if not satisfactory. Sample pages free. 

) AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 

519 W. 69th St., Chicago 


Please mention THe SurvrY when writing to advertisers. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


A CASE FOR THE RECALL 


_.Do not be alarmed, sensitive reader, it is not a judge, but a local adminis- 
trative official who furnishes our text; and it must be admitted that our hero - 
has taken an infinite lot of trouble for the purpose, having gone a long way out 
of the path of his prescribed routine administrative duties, as if deter- 
mined to supply reformers with a conspicuous illustration of the ways in which 
the powers of such an office may be misinterpreted and abused. If there is any- 
where in modern municipal administration a fit case for the application of the 
recall, it would seem to be that of the Honorable Peter Bartzen, president of 
the Board of Commissioners of Cook County, Illinois. And yet it is not entirely 
certain that if the recall were in operation in Cook County it would be success- 

-tully invoked in this instance. Such a political, journalistic, and ecclesiastical 
combination as is described in the article which we publish in this number under 
the title Probation and Politics is not easily beaten by the righteous civic forces 
of the community even when they have abundant material for their campaign. 

We have therefore thought it to be aduty to contribute to the higher education 
of county commissioners, as on other occasions we have taken a reluctant part — 
in what we have called the education of judges. Without discussing the merits or 
demerits of the recall as applied to judges, to judicial decisions, or to admin- 
istrative officials, we modestly confess that we have increasing confidence in the 
efficacy of our own remedy. Some of our readers have misunderstood it—a 
fate which all such new fangled ideas are likely to encounter—and have inferred 
that the individual judge whose decision is criticized, in the light of social jus- 
tice, or the administrative official whose actions are reviewed and analyzed, is 
expected to take a seat instantly on the stool of repentance, and that if this 
does not happen, our method has failed. Not at all. The individual official 
may be truculent and spurn instruction. He may even get the teacher thrashed 
or dismissed—but the educational process goes on. A public opinion is slowly 
created in the atmosphere of which the decisions which subvert social justice 
and the administrative abuses simply cannot survive. This is what we mean 
in this connection by the education of judges and of public officials. Its one 
indispensable element is public understanding and fair-minded but frank criticism 
of such decisions and public acts as affect the public welfare. 

“Rampaging Peter,’ the county official whose career is under consideration 
at the moment, has achieved the distinction of having done more and more dif- 
ferent kinds of harm a year than it is ordinarily given to a newcomer in 
public office to accomplish. He has well nigh destroyed the substantial progress 
of ten years in the charitable institutions of Cook County. He has made a great 
flourish of uncovering abuses where none existed and has dealt with the problem 
of economy by creating new and unnecessary positions, thus needlessly increasing 
annual expenditures. He has wastefully mismanaged nearly all branches of 
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the county service. He has twice abused his power to control the Civil Service 
Commission by summarily dismissing members who refused to follow his dic- 
tation. On the second occasion, by the drastic expedient of reconstituting the 
commission while a trial on charges was in progress and was about to be decided, 
he secured the dismissal of a competent and faithful chief probation officer after 
the case against him, on its merits, had completely collapsed. 

In reality not Mr. Witter but the Cook County Commissioners, and their 
allies in the attempt to get control of the juvenile court and the probation 
system and to secure exemption for institutions from efficient public inspection 
and supervision, are the ones who are on trial. We cannot pretend to under- 
stand the motives of the newspaper which has contributed most to this unwar- 
ranted and for the moment successful attack on court officers who were doing 
their duty with intelligence and fidelity and without fear or favor. The ad- 
herence of representatives of certain children’s institutions is more intelligible, 
although certainly not creditable. The same abhorrence of efficient, authorita- 
tive inspection which has been exhibited elsewhere has taken, in Chicago, the 
form of a flat refusal by two schools to which children are sent from the 
juvenile court to permit the accountants of the Hotchkiss Committee to ex- 
amine their records. This refusal was based in later correspondence on the 
ground that the law prohibits the disclosure of the names and addresses of chil- 
dren placed in foster homes! One superintendent who seems to have had good 
reason for objecting to the examination of the records accounted for the disap- 
pearance of a phenomenally large number of children from the institution by 
naively explaining that when an undesirable boy escaped or disappeared no effort 
was made to find him. The investigation proceeded far enough to reveal that 
in eight months of 1909 nineteen boys thus disappeared from one school and 
were not returned. 

The two institutions which refused to allow their records to be inspected 
and which have thrown their influence in favor of Mr. Bartzen’s onslaught 
on the merit, probation, and juvenile court system as administered by their 
friends, are Catholic institutions. The alleged “abuses” which were relied upon 
to create public prejudice against Mr. Witter, though he had in reality nothing 
whatever to do with their management, were charged against non-Catholic insti- 
tutions. We sincerely regret these facts, for we have no desire to criticize 
or attack Catholic institutions, or to defend Protestant institutions, as such. We 
do not believe that the resistance which these two schools have shown to legiti- 
mate public supervision and inspection can possibly represent the deliberate 
policy of that great communion. Rev. Father C. J. Quille, a Catholic priest, as 
well as Rev. Augustus Schlechte, a Lutheran clergyman, were members of the 
Hotchkiss Committee whose auditors were refused admission to the two institu- 
tions. Having no quarrel with the Catholic Church and having always been 
ready to recognize its great contributions to philanthropy and to social welfare, 
we prefer to regard the position of Father Quille as a truer indication of its real 
spirit and permanent policy, rather than that of the superintendents and boards 
of managers of private institutions which are in receipt of public funds, but are 
unwilling to submit to efficient, public inspection of their accounts and records. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


NATIONAL MERGER TO 
FIGHT WHITE SLAVERY 


“To save the crusade against white 
slavery from falling into the hands of 
visionists and sensationalists, who have 
already begun to exploit the cause self- 
ishly or along fanatical lines” is one rea- 
son given for the organization recently 
of the American Vigilance Association, 
with David Starr Jordan as president and 
Jane Addams as a member of the Exe- 
cutive Board. The new body is a merger 
of the National Vigilance Committee, the 
American Purity Alliance and various 
state and city committees and societies 
formed to fight the white slave traffic. 
It is seeking a charter of incorporation 
from the federal government and has 
already opened general headquarters at 
105 West Monroe street, Chicago, Il. 
The eastern offices and library are at 
156 Fifth avenue, New York, and the 
legislative office is in Washington. A 
western office will be opened in San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Besides those mentioned the officers 
are as follows: 

Cardinal Gibbons and Very Rey. Dean Wal- 
ter T. Sumner, vice-presidents. 

Charles L. Hutchinson, treasurer. 

Clifford. G. Roe, executive secretary and 
general counsel. 

Among the members of the Executive 
Board thus far chosen are: 

Cliford W. Barnes, chairman; John G. 
Shedd, Julius Rosenwald, Henry P. Crowell, 
A. C. Bartlett and Jane Addams, of Chicago; 
James Bronson Reynolds and Grace H. Dodge 
of New York; Dr. O. Edward Janney of 
Baltimore; Wallace Simmons of St. Louis; 
Charles Bentley of San Francisco; and Henry 
J. Dannenbaum of Houston, Texas. 

State committees, advisory boards, and 
the like are still to be organized. 

The new association is of course carry- 
ing on a work already well under way 
in many localities. Its aim is to co- 
operate with all similar organizations 
doing practical work along the same line. 
Besides endeavoring to prevent over- 
lapping and misdirection of effort it will 
act as a sort of clearing house for so- 
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cieties and committees directing their 
energies against the traffic in girls and 
women. The plan of operation shows 
the following departments: 

Organization and Promotion. 

Legislation and Law Enforcement. 

International Co-operation. 

Investigation. 

Library and Editorial. 

Literature. 

Education. 

Rescue and Protection. 


As the new organization is an amal- 
gamation, there is already in active 
service a trained staff of lawyers, investi- 
gators and educators. Clifford G. Roe, 
who as an assistant states attorney be- 
gan the prosecution of procurers of girls 
in Illinois in 1906, will have general 
charge of all departments. Mr. Roe de- 
scribes himself as one who “believes in 
dcaling in facts and not theories.”” When 
report had it that he was on a lecture 
tour during the past year, he was in fact 
making a secret study of white slave con- 
ditions in America and gathering prac- 
tical evidence for the campaign he is now 
to iead. 

George J. Kneeland is engaged as the 
director of investigation. He served in 
a similar capacity for the Research Com- 
mittee of the Committee of Fourteen in 
New York, and for the Vice Commission 
of Chicago. Under his direction, the 
work of aiding vice commissions, com- 
mittees, and organizations in various 
cities will be conducted. 


SCOIREROE 
OPERATION 


In outlining the scope and opportunity 
of the new association Mr. Roe said: 


As soon as a town or city desires to join 
the campaign against commercialized vice, the 
American Vigilance Association will be pre- 
pared to assist it. The association recommends 
first, a careful survey and study of vice con- 
ditions similar to that made by the Vice Com- 
mission of Chicago; then, based upon a con- 
vincing and reliable report, a campaign to 
arouse the public conscience to its moral and 
civic duty; third, the securing of convictions, 
with the aid of public opinion and by lawyers 
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skilled in conducting this particular class of 
prosecutions; and lastly, so far as is prac- 
ticable, an educational campaign for the better- 
ment of public and private morals. ; 

A field investigation showing present condi- 
tions should reveal, among other things, the 
location and extent of this evil within the 
limits of the city. It will point out the num- 
ber and character of resorts where immoral 
and dissolute persons congregate; the number 
of professional women, both madames and in- 
mates; the method of conducting the business 
of public prostitution; the connection of the 
liquor traffic with vice; the profits from the 
illegal use of property; the sale of liquor and 
the exploitation of women; the white slave 
trafic; and the relation of the police and 
politicians to these res.rts. Such an investi- 
gation should also include a comprehensive 
study of the evil from the standpoint of the 
inmates in the parlor houses, the women con- 
nected with assignation places, the saloons 
and other vicious resorts, and those solicit- 
ing for immoral purposes on the streets. This 
study will suggest at just what points the 
evil may be most effectively attacked. 

The data from this study should be com- 
piled in detail and be the basis of an analy- 
sis of the lives of these unfortunate women. 
This analysis should sum up conditions sur- 
rounding their early life, such as education, 
occupation, wages, reasons for entering an im- 
moral life for money. It should also show 
the present conditions of these women in pro- 
fessional life, such as services required, profits 
to them, venereal disease, medical inspection, 
use of drugs, their connection with cadets, 
eC: 

The American Vigilance Association desires 
to interest a larger number of substantial 
and influential people in its cause and to cor- 
relate, so far as possible, the work of phil- 
anthropists, educators and reformers. It will 
do this through its department of organiza- 
tion and promotion. Whenever expedient, a 
group of interested and leading citizens will 
be organized into an affiliated committee. In 
time, it is planned to have city, state and for- 
eign powers so effectually aroused to the sit- 
uation, and co-operating so heartily, that the 
white slaver will be completely exterminated. 


THE WORK OF 
THE LIBRARY 


Sanity is necessary in most things, but 
in work for the suppression of traffic in 
women, a peculiar balance of mind is 
needed. Accuracy of statement is neces- 
sary as a basis for the study of causes, 
methods of prevention, and law enforce- 
ment. It is for a truthful, unexag- 
gerated presentation of conditions, and a 
normal attitude toward the problem as a 
whole, that the Library Department is 
working. Says Mr. Roe: 
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The first work of this department under 
the direction of Marion E. Dodd, will be the 
collection of all available material in the form 
of books, pamphlets, periodicals, reports, pa- 
pers, and clippings on prostitution, white siave 
traffic, segregation, state regulation, and edu- 
cation with reference to sex. In our study of 
the traffic in women, it has been made per- 
fectly clear that no one cause is responsible 
for this degradation of thousands of women, 
and a still-greater number of men. It has 
been learned among other things that recre- 
ation, economics, housing, immigration, the 
liquor question, the courts, the police, marriage 
and divorce, illegitimacy and disease are vit- 
ally connected with the white slave traffic, and 
that, in order to make the reference material 
adequate to meet the needs of social workers 
and others who are pursuing serious study in 
this direction, the library must cover a wide 
field. 

One of the chief means of prevention of the 
white slave traffic lies in education with refer- 
ence to sex. A special effort will be made to 
have on our shelves books that will cover 
the rapidly increasing demand for good ma- - 
terial along these lines. Biology, the science 
of life and eugenics, the science dealing with 
all the influences that improve the inborn 
qualities of a race, will therefore have a large 
space reserved for them, in so far as they 
are related to sex hygiene. This will enable 
teachers to follow a complete course of work 
here. It will be the business of the library 
to sift and prepare lists of books and to loan 
to responsible persons, books and pamphlets of 
which there are duplicates. 


Acting as a bureau of information, 
this association. will, at any time, look up 
various points at issue, and verify state- 
ments in regard to laws and ordinances. 
Thus, through its various departments, 
the association will centralize and sys- 
tematize the efforts now being directed 
against the traffic in girls. By its active 
participation in the campaign, it will also 
enlighten the public as to actual condi- 
tions, aid the police in their work, pre- 
pare cases for trial, and assist when possi- 
ble the municipal, state, and federal au- 
thorities and courts in the apprehension 
and prosecution of offenders. 


CLOSING STRIDES IN MEN 
AND RELIGION MOVEMENT 


The Men and Religion Movement will 
in a sense come to a climax in an address 
hy a woman on the responsibility of men 
for vice, an address by Jane Addams of 
Chicago at the Christian Conservation 
Congress which will call to New York 
2,500 delegates representing the 70 cities 
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in which the movement has held local 
campaigns since it opened in Minneapo- 
lis last October. 

The dates are April 19-24, the conven- 
tion center Carnegie Hall, and the exe- 
cutive secretary from whom programs 
and information may be obtained, the 
Rey. Roy B. Guild, 124 East 28th street, 
New York. 

Miss Addams is the only woman 
speaker. The men include Secretary of 
the Interior Fisher, representing Presi- 
dent Taft, John Mitchell, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, John Wanamaker, William 
T. Stead of London, and such an array 
of prominent preachers and bishops as 
even the International Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A., which is famous for 
famous men, has seldom brought to- 
gether. 

The object, as officially announced, is 


to sum up the experience of the year’s work 
and give a final message and plan for con- 
tinuing the Men and Religion work; to place 
responsibility for continuing it on existing 
organizations, both denominational and inter- 
church; to reveal the unsolved problems of 
a World Christian Brotherhood, through the 
reports of eight commissions and addresses on 
actual conditions of Christian progress among 
various groups of men—rural, industrial, stu- 
dent, Negro, immigrant and those in the non- 
Christian world; to bring into intimate and 
harmonious relations the various church or- 
ganizations which are doing special work for 
men and boys; to definitely outline forms of 
Christian service; to give an adequate demon- 
stration of the masculine power of Christi- 
anity; to vitalize Conservation Day, April 28; 
and to produce a permanent literature on the 
varied activities of the church. 


The local surveys of more than seventy 
cities will be collected and explained by 
lantern slides and moving pictures. 

It is expected that the congress will, 
more than anything else, prove a strong 
factor in the growing tendency toward 
inter-church action, especially in things 
social and civic. Washington Gladden 
has said that the movement sounded a 
new note, one which he “never expected 
to live long enough to hear on a platform 
on which Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists, Lutherans and Congregational- 
ists were standing together.” 

The Conservation Congress immedi- 
ately follows the local campaign for New 
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York (Manhattan and Bronx). The 
latter, April 14-19, is going at the stirring 
of New York’s five million souls in a 
way unmatched since Dowie’s unsuccess- 
ful attempt to evangelize Gotham. 
Electric signs on Broadway, columns of 
newspaper “write-up,” paid advertise- 
ments in all of the leading newspapers 
and a preliminary campaign of several 
days’ duration have proved effective in 
getting the attention of the city. 
RAYMOND. ROBINS 

IN HIPPODROME 

The campaign will open at 4 o'clock 
Sunday afternoon, April 14, when Ray- 
mond Robins is to give the chief of his 
social service sermons in the Hippo- 
drome, which seats 5,600 people besides 
its stage big enough for a circus. All of 
the sessions will be for men and boys, 
except a monster mothers’ meeting which 
Miss Addams has been asked to address. 

Of prime interest is the social service 
part of the campaign, in charge of a 
committee of forty-five men, represent- 
ing leading social agencies and churches. 
The chairman is William Jay Schieffelin 
and the secretary Orrin G. Cocks, of the 
Laity League. Every Protestant church 
‘in the two boroughs has been invited to 
send a “key man” to report on the social 
work of his church and the social needs 
of its neighborhood. To date 250 have 
accepted. 

The committee is preparing a general 
social sudy of New York, using all ex- 
isting material, along ten lines: muni- 
cipal agencies; social agencies ; recreation 
and amusement; industries and industrial 
welfare, including unemployment and fire 
protection; health and sex education, in- 
cluding the social evil; education ; justice, 
including courts and probation; housing 
and transportation; immigration and the 
foreign-born; anda special committee 
on the police. 

A series of special and practical recom- 
mendations to the men of the churches 
will be drawn up from the study. The 
immigration section is expected to prove 
particularly new and interesting as Wal- 
ter Laidlaw, the chairman, will use the 
new figures from the 1910 census, made 
on the block system. 


Between the national and the local 
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campaigns of the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement, but not separating men 
from religion, the New York Academy 
of Political Science will hold a confer- 
ence on the general topic of Organization 
for Social Work. It is stated that the 
chief object will be “to bring together 
social workers and leaders in religious 
work in order that they may definitely 
face the problem of the next steps in 
vitalizing the social work of local com- 
munities and churches.” The academy, 
of which Samuel McCune Lindsay is 
president, will include not only Protest- 
ant workers, but Catholic and Jewish as 
well, for Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch of 
Chicago has agreed to speak and Cardinal 
Farley or his personal representative will 
attend, and prominent Catholics as well as 
Jews and Protestants are on the commit- 
tee of fifty incharge. The meetings open 
on April 18 with two sessions, morning 
and afternoon, at Columbia University, 
and a dinner in the evening at the Astor, 
and close with a morning session on the 
19th at Columbia University. The topics 
for the four sessions are: Greater New 
York’s social needs, social surveys, religi- 
ous organizations and social work, and 
national social needs. Social workers, 
including many women, from all over 
the country are expected to participate. 


THE MOVEMENT 
IN BROOKLYN 


As THE SuRVEY goes to print, the 
eight-day campaign of the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement is taking 
place in Brooklyn. Brooklyn is a bor- 
ough of Greater New York but to all 
intents and purposes so far as such a 
movement as this is concerned it is a 
separate city of 1,634,351 souls, covering 
38,977. acres and has 397 Protestant 
churches. 

For weeks earnest committees have 
been making a survey of the city; forsa 
campaign of social evangelism. To vital- 
ize 397 churches and to awaken so large 
a community to its social responsibility 
is not a small task. The office is in the 
center of the business section of Brook- 
lyn. The general committee is divided 
into separate committees under finances, 
publicity, Bible study, evangelism, boys’ 
work, social service, missions, eight days’ 
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campaign, conservation, community ex- 
tension, and auxiliary cities. 

Two committees are attracting un- 
usual attention, those on boys’ work and 
social service. A special survey has been 
made of conditions for boys in the city. 
The work for boys in religious and so- 
cial organizations, in the public schools, 
in connection with the libraries, the life 
of boys in the factories and on the 
street, were all investigated with a view 
of finding out what Brooklyn is doing 
for its youth, and what facilities were 
lacking for proper recreation and edu- 
cation that the churches might supply. 

The Social Service Committee have 
tried to outline a plan that would inter- 
est in some definite task every man and 
boy in the church. They have also tried 
to outline work that would bring the 
church to the men and the men to the 
church. Their message is that three 
things are fundamental in the approach 
to a given task: one, a careful study of 
the field; two, the study of a scientific 
method of meeting the existing need 
through counsel of experts; three, the 
study of the agencies in the community 
endeavoring to meet the need, so as to 
avoid duplication. 


CIVIC TOUR 
OF EUROPE 

The International Civic Bureau, in co- 
operation with the Recreation Club of 
New York, a long established European 
travel agency, has completed arrange- 
ments for a European civic tour for the 
coming summer. It is the purpose of 
this tour, which will last from June 27 
to September 1, with forty-nine days on 
the continent, to afford a first-hand study 
of “civic, social, industrial, and aesthetic 
object-lessons” in countries which faced 
problems of this character much earlier 
than America. 

The organizers of the bureau, which 
is a private enterprise, have proceeded 
on the belief that there is a rapidly 
growing number of people in America 
who are interested in civic and social 
welfare, who want to see their cities 
made more efficient, more sanitary, 
and more attractive. Last summer the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce conducted 
a similar tour, which attempted to open 
up Europe to those interested in welfare 
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questions. It is the opinion of the Inter- 

national Civic Bureau that that trip, 
while reasonably successful, could have 
been vastly improved in scope, in variety 
of program, in choice of route, and in 
imagination. The coming tour purposes 
to visit 


the garden cities of England, to study the 
activities of British cities, to view the great 
harbors of Liverpool, Hamburg, and Frank- 
fort, to secure a comprehensive knowledge of 
the new art of city planning in Diisseldorf, 
Frankfort, Munich, and Dresden, the most 
finished cities in the world. The social and 
industrial legislation of Germany and Austria 
will be seen actually at work in the labor ex- 
changes, industrial arbitration courts, Herber- 
gen (convalescent homes), and wonderful 
technical schools and expositions of these 
countries, as well as the co-operative and 
labor movements and the newly developed 
ideas of recreation, art, and culture. 

It includes too a visit to Peak district in 
England, to the mountains of Saxony and 
Switzerland, to the highlands and mountain 
valleys of the Tyrol and Austria. An insight 
into the life of the people in city and country 
will be gained at the sea and mountain resorts 
as well as at the cafés and restaurants of the 
cities visited. 


A preliminary statement of the daily 
itinerary has been issued. This describes 
the trip as a study 
in town planning, municipal ownership of land 
and public utilities, municipal housing, sub- 
urban development, the “city beautiful,” the 
development of parks, co-partnership villages, 
co-operative schemes, the garden city move- 
ment, endowment trusts, employers’ welfare 
work, old age pension systems, insurance 
schemes, taxation, sanitation, inland water 
ways, the development of harbors, recreation 
centers, people’s palaces, effective methods of 
dealing with the slum, prevention of land 
speculation, etc. 


Frederick C. Howe, George B. Ford, 
and Royal E. Miller, of the Committee 
on Arrangements, have secured promises 
from authorities in the towns to be vis- 
ited that they will conduct the party in 
their respective localities, “opening the 
doors, and giving facts on the spot.” 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
HERE AND ABROAD 


Exchange professorships have been 
established in order to bring New World 
thought and institutions more closely in 
touch with the old. Individual Ameri- 
cans have traveled and studied and 
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brought back the fruits of their investi- 
gations. But, save for the Boston tour 
of last summer, which had its limitations, 
no attempt has been made to take a 
group of American students across seas 
to study social problems on anything like 
the serious scale on which several Euro- 
pean groups have visited us, or, for that 
matter, students from the far East. 
Therefore it is all the more interesting 


that not one but two enterprises are 
scheduled for next summer. 
The second plan calls for a_ single 


group of students, probably a small 
group, to visit the chief European cities— 
London, Brussels, Berlin, Munich, Ulm, 
Zurich, Frankfort, Paris—and many 
smaller places of interest to social 
students. The subjects which will occupy 
its main attention are city planning, hous- 
ing, municipal ownership—especially of 
land —labor problems — especially the 
labor exchanges, industrial hygiene and 
safety, and methods of handling criminals 
and vagrants. The stated aim is rather 


to study—perhaps a little hastily—the best 
solutions of her social problems that Europe 
has to offer, in a manner which will be stimu- 
lating and suggestive to the American student. 

The program of work which has _ been 
planned out is interesting. Those contemplat- 
ing the trip are supplied with special prepara- 
tory readings concerning the subjects and 
places to be studied later. On shipboard— 
for those who are able to attend—lectures will 
be given outlining the political and social in- 
stitutions of the countries to be visited. In 
the cities through which the group passes 
conferences will be held with the leaders of 
the various social movements. 


The advisory board is comprised of 
the following: 


Prof. Morton A. Aldrich, Tulane University, 
New Orleans; Dean F. W. Blackmar, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Prof. J. E. Cutler, Western 
Reserve University; Dr. Elgin R. L. Gould, 
president City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany; Prof. Chas. R. Henderson, University 
of Chicago; Rev. John Haynes Holmes, pastor 
Church of the Messiah; Alexander Johnson, 
secretary National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections; Prof. Carl Kelsey, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; President Henry 
Churchill King, Oberlin College; Dr. Orlando 
F. Lewis, secretary New York Prison Asso- 
ciation; Samuel McCune Lindsay, director 
New York School of Philanthropy and Pro- 
fessor of Social Legislation, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary National 
Child Labor Committee; Prof. Roswell C. 
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McCrea, University of Pennsylvania; d; 
Horace McFarland, president American Civic 
Association; John Nolen, expert on city plan- 
ning; Prof. E. A. Ross, University of Wis- 
consin; Flavel Shurtleff, secretary National 
Conference on City Planning; Robert A, 
Woods, South End House, Boston; Dr. David 
Blaustein, lecturer on Immigration, New York 
School of Philanthropy. 


Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, the director, 
has personally visited most of the route 
to be followed. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


THE SOCIALISTS IN 
MILWAUKEE 
GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 


Milwaukee will decide on April 2 
whether Mayor Seidel and his fellow 
socialists, who for the first time in the 
history of American municipal govern- 
ment gained control for the Socialist 
Party of a city of the first class, shall 
continue in office for another two years. 
“People should understand,’ declares 
Congressman Victor Berger, who left 
Washington to be in the thick of the 
struggle, “that this has not been a social- 
ist administration, but rather an admin- 
istration by socialists.” His point was 
that it is not reasonable to have expected 
a large city to be changed in two years 
into a fragment of the ideal socialist 
state. But the socialists have vigorously 
contended that progress has been made 
along the lines of the municipal platform 
on which Mayor Seidel stood in 1910, 
and they claim to have given Milwaukee 
“the best administration in her history.” 

Two years ago, a rotten city adminis- 
tration and an old line two-party conflict 
gave the socialists their chance; and 
backed up by a large non-socialist vote 
of protest, they laid hold of it. This 
year they are facing a very different sit- 
uation; for the opposition has united in 
supporting former health commissioner, 
Dr. Gerhard Bading, for mayor. Repub- 
licans and democrats came together and 
decided to combine on a nominee. As 
health commissioner Dr. Bading gave 
perhaps the most efficient service in that 
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department the city ever had, his cam- 
paigns for pure milk and for better sys- 
tems of water supply and sewage dispo- 
sal being notable achievements. _ There 
is a general feeling that an administra- 
tion under him as mayor would be a dis- 
tinct improvement on most of the ad- 
ministrations of the two old parties. 
The administration of Mayor Seidel is 
attacked on the grounds of extrava- 
gance, inefficiency, and disregard of civil 
service in filling offices with socialists. 
But the “paramount issue” as stated in 
the platform and reiterated in campaign 
speeches is “Anti-socialism versus social- 
ism.” The curious spectacle was pre- . 
sented on primary day of two republicans 
seeking nomination on a democratic 
ticket, with no democratic aspirant, while 
no one at all sought a nomination on the 
republican ticket. This unprecedented 
phenomenon in American politics simply 
shows the “solidarity” of the opposition 
to a working class political movement 
when it becomes strong. Their slogan is 
“Redeem Milwaukee,” and as socialist 
administrations are in the saddle in some 
fifty cities, the Milwaukee contest is of 
national significance. The influence which 
the socialists have had in their two years 
in office upon social and civic conditions 
is that phase of the situation of special 
interest to SURVEY readers. 

The administration by the socialists 
made one of its most important contri- 
butions to community well-being in the 
creation of a Bureau of Economy and 
Efficiency, conducting under municipal 
auspices work of a kind which has else- 
where been undertaken by private organ- 
izations. Under the general direction of 
Professor John R. Commons of the 
University of Wisconsin, this bureau 
secured as consulting experts such men 
as Major Charles Hine, organization ex- 

1 i . s : 

a vote Of D6 308, wie Or pie toned or 
mittee of 27—9 Republicans, 9 Democrats, and 9 
representatives of various civic and business or- 
ganizations who were invited in. Congressman 
William J. Cary, an insurgent Republican received 
14.686. In contrast with this combined vote of 
40,993, Mayor Seidel polled in the Socialist pri- 
maries only LGA aS Oe course, gave the 
opposition jubilant confidence, as he was elected 
two years ago by a vote of 27.608, the combined 
vote against him of 31,876 being divided—20,530 
for the Democratie candidate and 11.346 for the 


Republican. Following the primaries Congressman 
Cary announced that he would Support Dea Bading. 
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pert for the Harriman lines, Professor 
W. T. Sedgwick of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, on health and sani- 
tation, and men of similar high standing 
in the fields of engineering, accounting, 
social work, and finance and taxation. It 
has published nearly a score of valuable 
bulletins dealing with various depart- 
ments of the city administration or with 
matters closely connected with the wel- 
fare of the city. The value of this bu- 
reau has been generally recognized, 
though recently an alderman who is 
identified with the opposition has attack- 
ed the legality of its existence, and de- 
clared the payment of its cost to be an 
“illegal and injudicious” expenditure. 
The administration is charged with hav- 
ing “engrafted upon the city an extra 
department, contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the city and opposed to wise and 
just administration.” 

Through a dozen or more measures, 
the administration has sought to extend 
the functions of the municipality. Little 
progress has been made in this direction, 
however, owing to limitations involved in 
the charter of the city and the statutes 
of the state.. The opposition points out 
that the legislature passed a home rule 
the referendum vote of the people. The 
reply is made that this will be done after 
the home rule law is tested by the propo- 
sition for a municipal ice-plant. A mu- 
nicipal public comfort station has been 
provided, work on the municipal lighting 
plant has been pushed forward, and an 
effort seems likely to be successful to 
secure a municipal quarry to supply 
crushed stone for streets and other pur- 
poses. 

The Department of Public Works was 
re-organized, one man_ being placed in 
charge in the place of three, a reform 
which had been generally considered de- 
sirable. Efforts to secure a recognized 
expert for this post were persistently 
made, but none was to be had at the 
available salary. The temporary ap- 
pointee, a socialist, has continued in of- 
fice and, in the opinion of many impartial 
men, has done better than was to be ex- 
pected in view of his inexperience. He 
is criticised for many of his appoint- 
ments, mainly of socialists, and for what 
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is regarded by those who oppose it as a 
ruthless unionization of all city work. 

The re-organization of the health de- 
partment was planned but only  par- 
tially carried out along lines recom- 
mended by S. M. Gunn, assistant pro- 
fessor of public health, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who became a 
member of the staff of the Bureau of 
Economy and Efficiency. An official of 
the Federal Marine Hospital Service was 
secured as health commissioner, but he 
resigned following charges affecting his 
personal character. Socialists assert that 
he was the victim of a “frame-up” ar- 
ranged by those who wished to discredit 
the administration, and it is significant 
that the Marine Hospital Service, after 
an investigation of the matter, gladly 
took him back on its staff. The present 
health commissioner is a socialist physi- 
cian. While his standing in the medical 
profession is not of the highest, he is said 
to be efficient in the executive handling 
of the department. Special effort has 
been made to carry on a popular cam- 
paign of education on health matters, 
and the success of this work has led 
to the creation of an effective bureau of 
education and publicity covering all mu- 
nicipal activity. Ten additional sani- 
tary inspectors have been provided, 
as well as four milk inspectors, and 
two additional food inspectors. Of 
especial interest is a measure whereby 
the commissioner of health was given 
power to inspect factories and recom- 
mend changes with regard to sanitation. 
For this work he has a special staff of 
four men and one woman. 

Special commissions on tuberculosis 
and child welfare have been created. 
Under the latter, the campaign against 
infant mortality, inaugurated privately, is 
now wholly supported by the city. Or- 
dinances have been passed requiring san- 
itary toilets in factories, abolishing the 
public drinking cup, further safeguard- 
ing the health of school children, and 
permitting the sweeping of sidewalks 
only during certain hours. 

The office of comptroller has sought to 
deal fundamentally with the financial 
problems of the city. An experienced — 
accountant was secured as deputy comp- 
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troller. A scientific budget, a careful in- 
ventory of public property, uniform sys- 
tems of payment and other records were 
devised for all departments, and scien- 
tific study of cost units in materials and 
work took the place of former haphazard 
methods. Through a “budget exhibit,” 
local government activities were popu- 
larly set forth. 

Many other things done by the admin- 
istration might be mentioned. In co- 
operation with other governmental au- 
thorities and the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, a free employ- 
ment bureau has been maintained. A 
social survey of the city, under the Bu- 
reau of Economy and Efficiency has been 
projected. Better conditions and pay for 
municipal employes, especially unskilled 
laborers, and many minor reforms could 
be instanced. 

The attack on the administration, as 
has been pointed out, challenges its econ- 
omy, efficiency, and civil service record. 
Taxes have been shown to be higher, 
though some part of the responsibility 
for this must be credited to the tax com- 
missioner whose term carried over from 
the previous administration. The feel- 
ing against the tax policy of the admin- 
istration was heightened by the effort to 
bring assessments up to 100 per cent, in 
line with a new state law. Expenditures 
have also risen to a degree, it is alleged, 
far greater than warranted by normal in- 
crease. On the other hand, it is pointed 
out that for the first time the city studied 
its revenues, and as a result an accumu- 
lated shortage of $216,000 was found 
from former administrations. And it is 
further contended that if the cost unit 
system shows that the city is getting its 
money’s worth, additional expenditure 
is well worth while. The socialists claim 
further that considerable saving has been 
effected through direct employment in 
place of the contract system, and the cost 
of asphalt paving has been reduced from 
$2.40 to $1.35 per square yard, through 
new specifications which “freed the city 
from the asphalt trust,” though the dur- 
ability of the new pavement is yet to be 
thoroughly demonstrated. 

Much evidence has been adduced to 
show the administration’s disregard of 
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civil service. Its partisanship is felt to 
present the serious danger of involving 
the schools, fire and police departments, 
and judiciary in greater political inter- 
ference. The socialists are accused of 
failure to support anything they cannot 
control, and are said to be fighting the 
social center special tax, to be voted on 
by the people this spring, for the sole 
reason that this work was put under the 
school board ,which they do not control, 
instead of under a commission which 
they wished to appoint. And it is ad- 
mitted by people friendly to the Seidel 
administration that far too many so- 
cialists have been appointed to office 
without regard to their ability or techni- 
cal qualifications. Criticism has also 
been directed at the negative votes of 
the socialist legislators on a county civil 
service bill which came up after the 
party had secured control of the county 
as well as the city administration. But 
a fair point against the bill was its iron- 
clad restrictions on removals. On the 
other hand socialists cite the appoint- 
men of non-socialists as deputy comp- 
troller and as members of the city at- 
torney’s staff. No one can blink the 
fact that the city civil service commis- 
sion is a left-over piece of the no- 
torious Rose administration. The so- 
cialists claim that the certified lists of this 
commssion are filled with inefficient 
workers and petty politicians. The vigor 
with which the opposition candidates an- 
nounce that when they get into office 
“every socialist will walk the plank” 
does not assure a different spirit from 
that which they attribute to the present 
administration. 

Various blunders are charged to 
Mayor Seidel and his associates. The 
purchase of the municipal quarry is crit- 
icised since ground already secured by 
the county for a correctional institution 
has pienty of underlying stone. A mil- 
lion dollar outer park project was de- 
feated when it was shown that real estate 
authorities valued the property at only 
$750,000. In fairness it should be stated, 
however, that the larger price contem- 
plated payments over a long period. But 
a valid point against the socialists would 
seem to be their refusal. to submit the 
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proposition to referendum vote, especial- 
ly since the referendum is so character- 
istic a socialist desideratum. 

The socialists are accused of deciding 
every move in a secret party caucus, and 
for this reason the Voters’ League did 
not think it worth while to comment on 
the socialist aldermen individually after 
reviewing the affairs of the administra- 
tion as a whole. A shrewd observer has 
pointed out that even if this secret caucus 
is a fact, which every one admits, it in- 
volved what is practically the English 
system of responsible party government. 
Trade unionism, is favored in every way 
by the administration, and fear of it is 
declared to be the real reason why manu- 
facturers and employers have pretty sol- 
idly arrayed themselves in the effort to 
down the socialists. 

The bitter language with which the 
socialists have been denounced as un- 
patriotic, un-American, “but little remov- 
ed from anarchists,” and as seeking to 
undermine American institutions, is 
quite as vituperative as any of the ex- 
treme expressions of “class hatred” for 
which the socialists merit most emphatic 
rebuke. If you had not known who was 
speaking, or what the reference to Bris- 
bane Hall signified, you might have 
thought it was the socialist instead of 
the opposition candidate for mayor who 
referred to his opponents as “the blood 
suckers who meet in Brisbane Hall!” 

This hall, named for Albert Brisbane, 
who is styled as the first American so- 
cialist agitator of prominence, a contrib- 
utor to the New York Tribune in the 
days of Horace Greeley, is a four-story 
concrete and brick structure built by the 
socialists to serve as headquarters for 
their party organizations and the trade 
unions, and:as a plant for the publication 
of their new daily paper, the Leader, 
and other organs. Whether the team- 
ing activity of the place, which radiates 
into every precinct of the city, will over- 
come the powerful opposition, bent and 
determined to “redeem Milwaukee,” is 
the question which will be decided on 
Aprils: 

The socialists cannot count on a “pro- 
test” vote such as helped to sweep them 
into power two years ago. But any im- 
partial observer who comes into contact 
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with representative groups of people 
will find plenty of non-socialists who in- 
tend to vote for Mayor Seidel’s  re- 
election. As one of them put it, “These 
men who have fought twenty years for 
principle are not going to become un- 
principled and corrupt in two.” 

Strikingly similar testimony was 
given by two men, republicans of un- 
questioned good purpose and fairness, 
who held responsible administrative - 
posts during the latter part of the pre- 
ceding and the first part of the socialist 
regime. Both expressed confidence in a 
sincere desire of the socialists to serve 
their city well and declared that every 
month of experience increases their abil- 
ity to do so. One of them said that he 
was harassed by suspicion of all his acts 
and motives when the socialists first 
came in, but “after they came to know 
me and my purposes better I had only 
the most loyal co-operation and support.” 
In spite of many criticisms of the admin- 
istration, the Voters’ League in its report 
admits that “the officials have been ear- 
nest, honest, and industrious.” 

It is significant that practically all of 
the prominent Protestant ministers are on 
the socialists’ side, many of them out- 
spokenly so. The pastor of St. James 
Episcopal Church says: 

A majority of the voters of this city evi- 
dently believed at the last election that the 
quickest way to end the rule of darkness was 
to elect the Social-Democratic ticket. Many 
of them never read Carl Marx, but they evi- 
dently believe the Social-Democrats to be sin- 
cere, honest, trustworthy, public-spirited, and 
that they will give us an administration along 


the lines we are seeking. They represent the 
new spirit in our national life. 


ONE DAY OF REST 
WILLIAM SHEAFE CHASE 


The Roosevelt-Jackson bills to forbid 
the employment of labor on Sunday un- 
less an equivalent rest day is allowed 
which were recently introduced in the 
New York legislature are recommended 
both by the church and the labor forces 
in the state. They were drawn up by 
the Day of Rest Conference composed of 
representatives of church, labor, and 
Sunday organizations and by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the Lord’s Day Alliance of the 
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United States, the Federation of Church- 
es of New York city, the New York As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation, and by 
the New York Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crime. 

The bills do not change the Sunday 
laws of the state. No labor which is 
now forbidden on Sunday would be per- 
mitted if these bills become law. But 
any employe who is compelled to do 
any necessary labor, now permitted by 
law, will have to be given an equivalent 
rest day. 

Our present Sunday laws were en- 
acted before corporations and large com- 
binations of capital had come into being. 
These existing laws forbid the individual 
to labor on Sunday. 

But the laborer is powerless, when a 
vast corporation requires him to work 
on Sunday. The rest day bill now be- 
fore the legislature will afford protection 
for workmen who have been obliged 
tc work seven days a week. It will also 
make it possible for the orthodox Jew 
or other seventh day observers to keep 
his Sabbath and engage in necessary 
work on Sunday. 

The movement to protect Sunday from 
the innumerable attempts to commercial- 
ize the day has become world-wide. 
Starting in France in 1902, at the insti- 
gation of the labor forces, the Parlia- 
ment passed a law compelling various 
businesses to give their employes one day. 
of rest in seven. Since then, Switzer- 
land has enacted similar laws, and China 
and Japan have adopted a modified form 
of Sunday legislation. Italy and Canada 
have passed more stringent Sunday laws 
since the beginning of this century. 

Idaho, which for many years had 
no Sunday legislation has within half a 
decade enacted strict Sunday laws. Cali- 
fornia has recently decided to enforce a 
long obsolete rest-day law. Since 1905, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut have 
adopted laws which, though somewhat 
defective, are intended to give a weekly 
rest day to any who are compelled to 
labor on Sunday. 

During the last eighteen months the 
postoffices in response to popular de- 
mand have closed on Sunday in more 
than ninety per cent of the cities in 
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the United States. The last congress 
of the United States enacted a provision 
that if a postal employe worked on Sun- 
day, he might be given an equivalent 
rest day. Assistant Postmaster General 
Grendfield has been quoted as saying 
that the adoption of a weekly rest day 
has been a large factor in putting the 
Postofice Department upon a self-sup- 
porting basis for the first time since 1883. 
The deficit of the previous year was $17,- 
600,000. This was eliminated last year 
largely through the new energy, spirit 
and conscientious fidelity which the rest 
day gave the employe. 

In New York state, the friends of a 
weekly rest day for the people have 
many times successfully exposed the 
commercial motives of those who in 
recent years have proposed bills for the 
weakening of the Sunday laws. Having 
repelled these hostile attacks, they now 
propose to take a progressive step in 
advance and ask for the enactment of 
two bills whose design is to make it so 
that every person in the state shall have 
one day in seven free from unnecessary 
labor and business. 

Because of our strenuous living, the 
twentieth century needs the rest day 
more than any preceding century. The 
extension of the Christian spirit of the 
brotherhood of man makes it possible. 
For any man who wants a better Sunday 
for himself than he is willing to give 
to another is now considered, more gen- 
erally than ever before, to be a very 
mean man. He cannot be called a real 
Christian, nor can he be called a friend 
of labor, if in order to increase his own 
happiness, he is willing to employ or per- 
mit any one to work for him on Sunday, 
and is unwilling to give him an equivalent 
rest day. 


CONVICT-MADE GOODS 
PUT ON HEALTH BASIS 
E. STAGG WHITIN 
There was national significance in the 
moral and sanitary conditions in the 
Maryland House of Correction described 
in THe Survey of March 9.1. The in- 


dustrial conditions resulting from the 
*See Tun Suryny, March 9, page 1899. 
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contract system at present in use in 
this and the other penal institutions 
of Maryland were touched upon. 
The contract system is one by which 
the labor of the convicts is leased 
to individual manufacturers who hire the 
use of the convicts along with prison 
buildings and produce marketable com- 
modities which are sold throughout the 
country. The contamination of the goods 
manufactured in prisons and shipped far 
and wide makes action on the part of 
state boards of health not only possible 
but desirable. It also raises the long- 
mooted question of restricting the trans- 
fer of convict-made goods from one state 
to another by interstate commerce. 

The “recent passage through ‘the 
House of Representatives of the Booher 
Bill permitting the states to prohibit the 
bringing of convict goods across their 
borders, and its introduction into the 
Senate, has direct bearing upon the situ- 
ation; for while it has often been held 
that the bill was not constitutional there 
seems little doubt now with this evidence 
in hand that it would be held constitu- 
tional as a health measure under the gen- 
eral welfare clause. The effect of the 
passage of this bill has been long con- 
sidered by the prison contractors in Mary- 
land and other states and protecting pro- 
visos have been inserted in the contracts. 
Here is a typical passage from the con- 
tract of the Atlantic Broom Company: 

Should the National government pass laws 
against the sale of convict goods, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Maryland, or a majority of 
the following states, viz., Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, or New York, the contract is cancelled 
in ninety days. 

The other prison contracts at Jessup, 
Md., like those of a dozen other states, 
contain practically the same provision. 

Thus the passage of the Booher Bill 
through the Senate and its signing by 
the President will completely wipe out 
the present contract system in this coun- 
try. The fact that organized labor is 
determined upon this measure and that 
it is in agreement also with constructive 
remedies to meet conditions which would 
arise out of a reconstruction of prison 
industries would make it practically im- 
possible for the President to refuse to 
allow the bill to become law. 
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Bills already pending before the Mary- 
land legislature, providing for the intro- 
duction of the state use system which 
has already been installed in New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Missouri, California, 
and Wyoming, will ably take care of any 
emergency caused by the passage of the 
Booher Bill, while in Virginia the legis- 
lature has already anticipated’ such 
emergency by the passage of a road and 
state use bill. In many other states, 
for instance in Wisconsin and Rhode 
Island, the central boards of control have 
under development an adaptation of the 
state use principle. It is fortunate for 
the prisoner, the state official, and the 
community in general that as the move- 
ment for the restriction of the prison 
contract system increases in momentum 
there has developed the still stronger 
movement for the use of the convict on 
state roads, state farms, and in the manu- 
facture of goods for consumption in the 
state’s eleemosynary institutions and the 
state and city departments. This move- 
ment links up directly with common- 
wealth efficiency and economy. The 
recent revelation of $20,000,000 worth of 
goods needed for state and city con- 
sumption in New York has given re- 
assurance to hesitating reformers in this 
line and has made the passage of the 
Booher Bill welcome not only to convicts 
and the public at large but to prison 
officials who have no longer to fear that 
idleness and insanity will follow in its 
wake. 


REPORT OF IMMIGRATION 
COMMISSIONER 
KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN 


The report of the commissioner gen- 
eral of immigration for the year ending 
June 30, I911, shows a substantial reduc- 
tion of immigration from the year before. 
In 1911 878,587 immigrant aliens were 
admitted. This was a decrease of nearly 
163,000, while the net addition to the 
alien population—as shown by subtract- 
ing departures from arrivals—showed an 
even greater decrease; for in 1910 this 
net addition amounted to 817,619 and 
in 1911 to only 512,085—a drop of about 
300,000, or over one-third. 


Of this net increase for I91t, itis 
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worth notice that 200,099 were English, 
Irish, or Scotch, French, German, 
Scandinavian, or Dutch and Flemish; 
while 266,242 were North and South 
Italians, Greeks, Hebrews, Lithuanians, 
Poles, and Ruthenians. 

This list. covers all the European 
peoples contributing each more than 10,- 
000 net to the population, and affords 
encouragement to those who mourn over 
the preponderance of southern and east- 
ern European immigrants. 

Immigrants of the present year show 
a slight improvement in literacy over 
1910, 28 per cent in that year being rec- 
orded as illiterate and 24.3 per cent in 
IQII. 

An increase in stringency in applying 
the immigration regulations is seen by 
the increase in rejections of immigrants 
at our ports within the past two years. 
In 1910 and 1911 about the same propor- 
tion of rejected to admitted immigrants 
is found: 2 per cent for 1910 and 2.1 per 
cent for 1911, while in the four previous 
years rejections ranged from 1 to 1.3 
per cent. The great increase for the last 
two years is seen in the class “likely to 
become a public charge,” of whom 15,927 
were sent back in 1910 and 12,048 in 
tg11. And in the latter year 3,055 per- 
sons were rejected on the ground of 
physical and mental defects which would 
affect their ability to earn a living, first 
provided for in the law of 1907. In the 
three previous years since this provision 
went into operation, rejections ranged 
from 312 to 370. 

It is interesting to look from the page 
of the report which shows a surplus of 
$1,300,000 over the expenses of the im- 
migration service, out of the total re- 
ceipts from “he head tax of $3,655,513 
collected during the year, to the pages in 
which the further needs of the service 
are forcibly stated. 

At the Port of New York Commis- 
sioner Williams needs an adequate num- 
ber of well ventilated dormitories, with 
space enough so that detained immigrants 
need not be herded, clean and dirty to- 
gether, in quarters as crowded as in the 
poorer class of steamers they come on. 
He also needs adequate hospital accom- 
modations and quarters for his statis- 
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tical division. One of his needs will ap- 
peal to those who have followed the hair- 
breadth escapes of the Ellis Island ferry 
boat during the last year or two: $120,- 
ooo for a second ferry boat. 

Of great importance are means to 
carry into effect the provision of the law 
excluding the feeble-minded. The com- 
missioner points out that many of this 
class, whom we now recognize as a fer- 
tile source of criminality and certainly of 
our burden of dependence, are at present 
slipping through the barriers of Ellis 
Island simply because of lack of facilities 
for making a thorough examination into 
mental condition. ; 

This is especially true of children. He 
says: 


As to children under five (and a great 
many such alien children come here) it is 
probably correct to say that nothing short 
of an inquiry into their heredity will enable 
the government to determine whether or not 
they are feeble-minded, and since no such 
inquiry is now made the law as to the ex- 
clusion of young feeble-minded children is 
virtually a dead letter, and the Ellis Island 
authorities have not the means at their com- 
mand to vitalize it. 


The Bureau of Naturalization is great- 
ly hampered in its work by lack of force. 
The Bureau of Information, in turn, 
is undertaking a work of primary im- 
portance in attempting to effect a bet- 
ter distribution of .immigrants. Under 
present conditions, 30,000 applicants for 
information were attended to last year, 
and 5,176 were sent direct to some em- 
ployment, mainly agricultural work. But 
this is a small proportion of the year’s in- 
flux. With larger means at its disposal, 
this bureau could immensely increase the 
scope and effectiveness. of its work. 

Why should not the entire income from 
immigrants be spent in the immigration 
service? And this means not simply the 
service of the immigrants, but the serv- 
ice of the country as a whole, for 
every unfit alien admitted, every alien 
made unfit by the conditions he has to 
pass through when admitted, and every 
alien allowed to drift or be enticed into 
unfit surroundings is an element of evil in 
the community instead of the element of 
good which he ought to and might be. 
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PROBATION AND POLITICS 


[Epitor’s Note: The juvenile court situation at Chicago is of fundamental importance 
from a national point of view, for it involves issues which are coming to focus all over 
the country. 

_It has fallen to the lot of the present administration of Cook county (which includes 
Chicago) to discover and demonstrate that the juvenile court can be so manipulated as to 
furnish an unexampled means for political influence over a certain stratum of people im 
any community. The officials whose strongest reliance for such influence has heretofore 
been the charitable institutions, hospitals, and relief agencies now understand that in this 
court, with the almost unlimited power of its probation officers in dealing with parents 
of children in trouble, there is to their hand a new and powerful instrument of control. 

The upheaval at Chicago has been closely watched from the beginning. After a long 
period of almost daily changes and developments, it reached a point at which the whole 
situation could be authentically stated and intelligently reviewed. The following statement 
of fact and comment, including a summary of the noteworthy report of the citizens’ 
committee under the chairmanship of Prof. Willard E. Hotchkiss, was prepared by a 
member of the editorial staff of THE Survey. It represents, however, a carefully considered 
consensus of judgment by those who have first-hand knowledge of the Chicago situation 
but whose personal interests are in no wise involved so as to affect their point of view 


or opinions. | 


The most violent attack upon the juvenile 
courts in their entire history has been di- 
rected during the last few months against the 
first and foremost one among them all—the 
Chicago juvenile court. 

The fighting lead in this attack was taken 
by a Hearst newspaper—the Chicago Exam- 
iner—with its usual news gathering methods, 
in alliance with county Democratic officials 
who were attempting to lay hold of every 
branch of county service so as to strengthen 
their newly acquired power. The struggle 
centered in a trial of the chief probation offi- 
cer, John H. Witter, before the civil service 
commission of Cook county. Its decision, 
resulting in Mr. Witter’s removal, after a 
complete collapse of the charges against him, 
is a travesty on the spirit and letter of the 
merit system. 


COUNTRY-WIDE DANGER 


If the question were merely of Mr. Wit- 
ter’s competency, the interest of THE Survey, 
and of the people throughout the country who 
understand and appreciate the value of prop- 
erly constituted and conducted juvenile courts, 
would be concerned only in a statement as 
to the “trial” of and unfair “frame-up” against 
an efficient chief probation officer, a condem- 
nation of those responsible for the break- 
down of the civil service administration, and 
a renewed emphasis on the human weal or 
woe at stake. 

Far more important national significance at- 
taches to the case, however, because of the 
manner in which the public mind was mis- 
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led and inflamed, the nature of the charges, 
the imputed and real responsibilities in- 
volved, the alignment of forces and factions, 
and the prevalence throughout the country of 
similar situations concerning the juvenile 
court, which have in some places broken out 
into virulent attacks and in others have been 
smoldering just beneath the surface. The 
nature of these attacks or insidious efforts to. 
undermine the effectiveness of the juvenile 
court movement is essentially the same 
wherever they have arisen. An analysis of 
the Chicago situation as typical, therefore,. 
will serve to show the issues and factors in 
what may as well be recognized and faced 
as the most serious reactionary attack the 
juvenile court movement has met, involving 
as well the whole system of legislation and 
administration affecting children. Upon a 
clear understanding of these issues depend 
the conservation of the progress thus far 
gained through the juvenile court and the 
guidance for future progress. 

Far-sighted observers of social effort and 
institutions have for years apprehended that 
when the extent of the court’s great powers 
with reference to the home and parental re- 
sponsibilities should be understood, popular 
antagonism would ensue, whipped on by those 
who resent any encroachment of public super- 
vision over their own institutions and care of 
children. 

Such observers, who clearly see the de- 
fects in the court and are striving to rem- 
edy them, have also been aware that many 
enthusiasts have almost made a fetish of the 
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juvenile court, thinking it a complete solvent 
for the whole problem of delinquent children, 
and failing to realize that after all it is still a 
corrective agency of the state, dealing with 
the results of conditions which should as far 
as possible be prevented. Such well-meaning 
but superficial people hold the court to an 
impossible standard of perfection, and are 
misled by criticism of its administration when 
among the thousands of well handled cases 
their attention is focused on half a dozen 
children who have not had the best treatment 
on probation or in an institution. Every- 
thing human could be discredited by such 
designing and unfair methods of criticism. 

But such criticism is less sincere when, as 
in the Chicago trial, the probation department 
of the juvenile court is charged with re- 
sponsibility for what happens to the children 
after they are completely beyond the juris- 
diction of the court or of any of the proba- 
tion officers. The malicious character of the 
attack on the Chicago court is still further evi- 
dent from the strong indication that it em- 
anates in part from the very sources which 
originally brought about such a limitation of 
the court’s jurisdiction. 


CAMPAIGN OF MISREPRESENTATION 

During last summer a systematic campaign 
of newspaper exploitation by the Examiner 
charged that the “mistakes of the juvenile 
law out-Herod Herod,” told of “little Jimmy, 
torn six years ago from his mother, who 
cries and prays day and night for her boy,” 
of another “mother wandering the streets 
looking for her five babies wrested from her 
by the law,” and how all the mothers of Chi- 
cago “shudder and cuddle up their little 
girls” as they think of what happened to one 
poor little girl in a home in which she had 
been placed after having been put on proba- 
tion by the juvenile court. 

These cases were carefully investigated by 
the court itself and by volunteer agencies. It 
is safe to say that every one of these “ex- 
posures” by the Examiner was a gross ex- 
aggeration, and that essential facts concern- 
ing most of them were distorted or suppressed. 

The Examiner proposed to re-assemble 
families which had been broken up by the 
“barbarous law and conditions and customs” 
of the juvenile court. It planned numerous 
reforms in the juvenile law, some of them 
impracticable, and it deliberately ignored the 
fact that some of the obviously good reforms 
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it proposed have for years been vigorously 
sought by the very people this newspaper held 
culpable. 

Among juvenile court officers and social 
workers generally there has been an increas- 
ing feeling during the last few years that 
only in the most extreme cases should chil- 
dren be taken from their mothers. All over 
the country some of the very people who 
had secured the enactment of juvenile court 
laws have been agitating for, and in Mis- 
souri, California, Illinois, and elsewhere have 
obtained laws which give pensions to poor 
mothers who are worthy to care for their 
children. In other places people working to 
the same end are providing such pensions 
from private funds. It has become almost 
a truism in social and philanthropic work, 
that poverty should not cause the break-up 
of a home. The White House Conference 
on Children called by President Roosevelt in 
January, 1909, issued a pronouncement that: 


Children of parents of worthy character 
suffering from temporary misfortune, and 
children of reasonably efficient and deserving 
mothers who are without the support of the 
normal breadwinner, should, as a rule, be 
kept with their parents, such aid being given 
as may be necessary to maintain suitable 
homes for the rearing of the children. This 
aid should be given by such methods and from 
such sources as may be determined by the 
general relief policy of each community, 
preferably in the form of private charity 
rather than of public relief. Except in un- 
usual circumstances, the home should not be 
broken up for reasons of poverty, but only 
for considerations of inefficiency or immor- 
ality. 

In the movement which secured a “funds 
to parents” or so-called “mother’s pension” 
law in Illinois, taking effect July 1, 1911, 
Judge Pinckney and Chief Probation Officer 
Witter of the Chicago juvenile court were 
leaders. Indeed, it was directly due to their 
suggestion that the law was framed, and to 
their initiative that the expert service of re- 
lief and civic organizations has been brought 
into play in the administration of the meas- 
ure, the tentative and experimental character 
of which is recognized. For it is understood 
by all that lax or improper administration 
would involve dangers and abuses quite as 
great as the good which will result from 
careful and intelligent administration. 

But the superficial critics upon whom this 
point of view of family conservation had 
dawned as a great new light, have failed com- 
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pletely to see the other side of the problem. 
They have hysterically discovered that the 
whereabouts of some children is unknown 
tc the parents from whom they were taken 
by the court. They have not even looked 
deep enough to see that the kind of an un- 
worthy parent from whom it is necessary to 
take a child, if the child’s welfare is to be 
considered, is the very kind of parent that 
would be only too glad to get the child back 
when it reaches working age and has been 
trained and educated. 

The Examiner having painted a picture of 
the wretchedness of mistreated children and 
separated families, and having charged that 
the court’s methods were responsible for 
their misery, the next move was for the presi- 
dent of the board of commissioners of Cook 
county, Peter Bartzen, to appoint a commit- 
tee to investigate the juvenile court law and 
methods, and the working of the other state 
laws affecting children who pass through the 
court. To the surprise of those who had 
been fomenting the “exposures” Mr. Bart- 
zen did not appoint a committee consisting 
of people who shared their point of view and 
purpose. Instead, acting on the suggestions 
ef social workers, but probably with the hope 
of getting endorsement for his views from 
ean impartial source, he appointed Professor 
Willard E. Hotchkiss, dean of the North- 
western University School of Commerce, as 
chairman of a committee in whose fairness 
the public has great confidence. 

From the beginning, however, Mr. Bartzen 
and his civil service commission tried to dic- 
tate how the Hotchkiss committee should do 
its work and what it should take up. This the 
committee resented, and the breach widened 
when, without consulting Professor Hotch- 
kiss or any members of his committee, Presi- 
dent Bartzen summarily suspended Chief 
Probation Officer Witter, preferring charges 
on which he should be tried before the 
county civil service commission. Public pro- 
test was at once made by Professor Hotch- 
kiss on the ground that, as he had previously 
declared, pending the investigation and report 
of his committee, “any important change in 
the probation force, or the detention home 
staff, in the absence of serious emergencies, 
would be regarded as a disingenuous politi- 
cal move” From then. on the committee 
conducted its work entirely independently of 
the county officials. Having discovered that 
he could not control the Hotchkiss commit- 
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tee, Mr. Bartzen attempted to discharge it, 
and, when the committee went on at its own 
expense, he made every. effort to belittle and 
discredit it. 


THE “TRIAL” 


The trial of Mr. Witter on charges of incom- 
petence occupied several weeks. The alleged 
experiences of wards of the court after they 
had been sent to various institutions and 
homes, which had been detailed in the news- 
paper “campaign,’ were again fully recited 
as testimony. There is doubtless foundation 
in fact for some of the pitiful stories told on 
the witness stand. The flaw in the state’s 
system of legislation and care responsible for 
these evils will be pointed out and discussed 
later. A large part of the testimony, how- 
ever, is thoroughly untrustworthy. Every stu- 
dent of child psychology knows that through 
the use of suggestion perverted and morally 
defective children, and even normal children, 
can be made to believe and testify to things 
which actually never happened. Persons who 
know intimately the history of some of the 
children who were witnesses are convinced 
that they were thus made to tell of events 
which actually occurred prior to their first 
appearance in the juvenile court as if these 
events had happened in the homes to which 
they were sent by the court or by the insti- 
tutions which received them from the court. 
This is especially easy to believe since one 
of the investigators from the county attor- 
ney’s Office, who had charge of working up 
the testimony, is known to be disreputable and 
unscrupulous. Although he was and is ad~- 
mitted to be so by the county attorney, he 
continues, for some unexplained reason, to be 
employed. 

Three girls who had escaped from one of 
the private institutions in a suburb, whose 
methods were being grilled, were put on the 
witness stand a few days later to give sen- 
sational testimony. The discovery of a 
voucher in the county accounts for automo- 
bile service including a trip to this institu- 
tion on the day of the escape, coupled with 
persistent rumors as to the use made of this 
automobile, have given fair-minded people a 
strong suspicion that county officials con- 
nived at the escape, if they did not actually 
help carry it out, and that the girls’ testimony 
was coached during their several days in seclu- 
sion. 

Two other girls escaped at the same time 
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from the same institution. Of these two, 
one has been released to her mother, and ac- 
cording to reports is doing well. No trace 
of the other has been found. Of the three 
who testified, one has been released by the 
temporarily appointed chief probation officer 
to a home in which her lover lives. One has 
been reported by her relatives and a proba- 
tion officer as being at work. The third has 
completely disappeared. 

The carelessness as to what became of these 
girls after the county officials had no further 
use for their testimony is in marked contrast 
to the zeal of these same officials in pointing 
out the care they think Mr. Witter should 
have exercised over cases he had no power to 
follow. 

This mass of testimony, even if wholly 
true, was shown by Judge Pinckney of the 
juvenile court, during -his examination on the 
witness stand, to be entirely irrelevant to the 
case of Mr. Witter. Since the other charges 
against Mr. Witter, as to his executive hand- 
ling of his duties and the probation officers 
under him, had been entirely disproved by 
competent and authoritative testimony, in- 
cluding that of Judge Pinckney, the whole 
case against him collapsed when Judge Pinck- 
ney clearly demonstrated that the evils which 
had been so voluminously “exposed” were be- 
yond the legal power of the chief probation 
officer, or of the court itself, to control. In- 
stead it was shown that both judge and pro- 
bation officer had, for a long period of time, 
persistently sought means whereby the situ- 
ation might be improved. 

It had been the contention of the prosecu- 
tion that the chief probation officer should 
have investigated the institutions and asso- 
ciations to which children were sent by the 
court, and should have kept track of the in- 
dividual children so sent, investigating also 
the foster-homes in which any were placed 
by these institutions and associations. The 
citation and interpretation of the juvenile 
court statute by Judge Pinckney shows that 
the chief probation officer has no power fur- 
ther than that he “shall have charge and con- 
trol of all other probation officers subject to 
the direction of the court.” By law the 
court may send children to institutions and 
associations which hold charters from the 
state board of administration. Such insti- 
tutions and associations must first be inves- 
tigated by the state Department of Visitation 
of Dependent, Neglected, and Delinquent 
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Children, and after the children are received. 
these institutions and associations must be 
investigated annually by the same department. 
Neither the juvenile court nor its chief pro- 
bation officer has the authority or the duty 
tc investigate such institutions and associa- 
tions or the foster-homes in which they place 
children. 

After this clear showing that the chief pro- 
bation officer could not be held responsible 
for the methods employed by the accredited 
institutions and associations, it was moved by 
his counsel that the testimony as to the mis-. 
treatment of children after their reception by 
such institutions and associations should be 
stricken from the record. The civil ser-. 
vice commission, for reasons known to itself, 
did not announce a definite decision upon the 
point, but instructed the counsel for Mr. Wit-- 
ter to proceed as if this evidence were strick- 
en out as irrelevant.- This attitude on the 
part of the commission, under the presidency 
of Ballard Dunn, seemed a sure indication 
that the only logical decision would be reached 
—namely, that the charges against Mr. Wit- 
ter were not supported by the evidence, and 
that he should be reinstated as chief proba-— 
tion officer. 


INSIDE STORY OF CONSPIRACY, 


Suddenly, on the eve of the decision, Coun-- 
ty President Bartzen deposed Mr. Dunn as- 
president of the civil service commission and: 
appointed another member, Frederick Greer,. 
in his place. The reorganized commission: 
returned a verdict of guilty against Mr. 
Witter, and his suspension became a dismis- 
sal. The action was taken by a vote of two- 
against one, the deposed president, Mr. Dunn, 
protesting that Mr. Bartzen had reorganized. 
the commission for the sole purpose of get- 
ting Mr. Witter discharged, and that the two- 
members constituting the majority had sub- 
serviently followed the dictation of Mr. Bart- 
zen, the new president promising to convict 
Mr. Witter in return for a reappointment as. 
a member and president of the commission. 
This accusation of Mr. Dunn’s is given fur- 
ther weight by the fact that only a few months. 
previously a similar reorganization of the 
civil service commission had been spectacu- 
larly made by Mr. Bartzen when his previous. 
appointee, a man who had the confidence of” 
the general public, was ousted from the presi- 


dency for refusing to follow Mr. Bartzen’s: 
dictation. 
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Although Mr. Dunn may well be criticised 
for some of his actions as president of the 
civil service commission, and especially dur- 
ing the time of his complete subserviency to 
Mr. Bartzen, his statement, which is very 
generally accepted as the truth, reveals in all 
its details the conspiracy and deal to “get” 
Mr. Witter. He declares that some days 
prior to the filing of the charges against Mr. 
‘Witter he was called to the office of Mr. Bart- 
zen, where he was introduced to Timothy D. 
Hurley. Mr. Bartzen is quoted as saying 
that he intended to get rid of Mr. Witter and 
appoint Mr. Hurley as chief probation officer 
temporarily, assuming that. after a civil ser- 
vice examination he could be certified for the 
position. Some days later Mr. Hurley pre- 
sented to Mr. Dunn a draft of the charges 
against Mr. Witter, and was told to take them 
to the county attorney. A day or two later 
the formal charges signed by Mr. Bartzen 
were brought to Mr. Dunn as president of the 
civil service commission. They were discov- 
ered to be almost, if not entirely, identical 
with the charges prepared by Mr. Hurley. 
Mr. Dunn declares that Mr. Bartzen told him 
“not to get cold feet on this case” and that 
he must “get” Mr. Witter. 

At the time Mr. Witter’s counsel was told 
to proceed as though the evidence concerning 
the treatment of children by the institutions 
to which they were sent by the court were 
stricken from the record, Mr. Dunn declares 
that the failure to announce a definite decision 
thus was due to the fact that the time under 
the law had nearly arrived for Mr. Bartzen 
to appoint a successor to Commissioner 
Greer. Mr. Dunn reports Mr. Greer to have 
said that he had been given to understand 
that it was Mr. Witter’s job or his own, and 
that he would like to have formal announce- 
ment of the decision as to the relevancy of 
the evidence in question postponed until the 
day after his reappointment. Shortly after 
this, according to Mr. Dunn, although Mr. 
Witter’s defense had not yet been heard, Mr. 
Rartzen sent word to Mr. Dunn asking that 
the Witter case be ended at once. This, of 
course, Mr. Dunn declared to be impossible. 
Finally, on one of the last days of the trial, 
Mr. Bartzen reorganized the commission, as 
already described, putting Mr. Greer in Mr. 
Dunn’s place as president. “I considered 
then,” says Mr. Dunn, “that one of the main 
purposes of Mr. Bartzen’s order was to dic- 
tate the decision in the Witter case, and my 
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belief was borne out by later results, and es- 
pecially by the conduct of Commissioner 
Greer.” 

Charges of a similar nature are made by 
Joseph Meyer, recently ousted by President 
Bartzen from the position of county agent in 
charge of poor relief. His reputation for ef- 
ficiency, recognized by prominent officials of 
charitable organizations in Chicago, gives 
weight to his statement that Bartzen asked 
him to allow the use of some of his investiga- 
tors “to get something on Witter,” as the 
jobs at the juvenile court were ‘‘wanted.” 
He has asked Mr. Bartzen if the real reason 
tor his dismissal was not that he “refused 
tc do your dirty work in connection with the 
John H. Witter case.” 

It is announced that efforts will be made in 
the court to assert Mr. Witter’s rights. But 
still more significant is the declaration of 
lawyers who advised Mr. Dunn that the con- 
duct of Mr. Bartzen and others in the Wit- 
ter case is conspiracy within the meaning of the 
criminal statutes of Illinois. For public welfare 
demands imperatively that Mr. Bartzen’s er- 
ratic and outrageous administration of affairs’ 
come to anend. “Rampaging Peter,” as he has 
been dubbed, has in one year well nigh de- 
stroyed the progress of a decade in the manage- 
ment of the Cook county charitable institutions, 
according to the estimate of the best in- 
formed authorities on public charities in the 
state. He has made a mockery of the merit 
system, for revelations have been made cover- 
ing numerous specific instances other than the 
Witter case. Wasteful mismanagement has 
come into nearly all the branches of the 
county service. And the increased annual 
expenditure of the county involves flagrant 
pay-roll padding amounting to $500,000 a 
year. Evidence submitted by Mr. Dunn and 
the Civil Service Reform Association and 
information from both as to other available 
evidence are in the hands of the state’s at- 
torney, who promises to take such action as 
is warranted. 

The animus clearly shown in the Witter 
case has made this one man a scape-goat for 
all the evils which are due to the defects in 
the Illinois system of law and administration 
affecting children. 


STATE CARE OF CHILDREN 


Study of this system with a view to sug- 
gesting and instituting improvements will be 
of the greatest public importance not only in 
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Chicago but in every community where simi- 
lar defects exist, and especially where the re- 
sultant evils are being charged up to the 
juvenile court. In addition to the investiga- 
tion by the Hotchkiss committee, the report 
of which has recently been made public, an- 
other investigation has been started which is 
expected to occupy a much longer period of 
time and is likely to afford further valuable 
data and recommendations bearing on the 
subject. This investigation concerns every 
institution or association which receives chil- 
dren from the juvenile court and to which 
any county funds are paid. According to the 
law, the county judge is authorized to appoint 
a visitation committee of six for this pur- 
pose, and Judge John E. Owens has selected 
George E. Cole, long active in civic reform, 
as chairman. The other members are Charles 
H. Wacker, president of the United Chari- 
ties, Minnie F. Lowe, active in Jewish chari- 
ties, Daniel McCann, identified with Catholic 
charitable work, Rose Kiolbassa Kwasigrock, 
daughter of one of Chicago’s pioneer Polish- 
American citizens and familiar with Polish 
philanthropies, and Dr. Mary B. White, who 
is interested in various charitable activities. 
The engaging of a capable paid secretary, 
Wilfred S. Reynolds, formerly connected with 
the Indiana Board of State Charities, in- 
dicates the thoroughness with which the com- 
mittee is undertaking its work. 


THE HOTCHKISS COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


Painstaking fairness, clear insight, broad 
knowledge of all aspects of the problem, and 
definite presentation of well reasoned specific 
recommendations give the report of the 
Hotchkiss committee constructive value of 
the highest degree. Its unerring analysis of 
present difficulties is only exceeded by its dis- 
cernment of the newer standard of social 
welfare to which present institutions and 
methods must measure up. The committee 
has rendered a publi¢ service of great worth 
not only in its own community but to the na- 
tion. 

With Professor Hotchkiss as 
and Mrs. James Quan as secretary, the 
other members weré Mrs. Henry Solomon, 
long identified with Jewish charities—who 
was afterward replaced by Saul Drucker, 
head of an orthodox Jewish orphanage—the 


chairman, 
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Rev. Father C. J. Quille, and the Rev. Augus- 
tus Schlechte, connected with Lutheran chari- 
ties. x 

The committee conceived its function to be 
the discovery of merits and defects in the 
system of child care, not necessarily fixing 
personal blame for failure to obtain good re- 
sults, but considering legal or administrative 
changes which might lessen failure in the 
future. 

It points out that every one in contact 
with child problems in Illinois knows of 
conditions that need correction. But it vig- 
orously declares “that the advance in child 
care represented by the work of decades would 
be sacrificed if the juvenile court were to be- 
come an attachment to a political machine.” 
Readers of this article will gain something 
of the local significance of this statement 
from our foregoing recital of events. It may 
be added that one of the first “reforms” urged 
by those who sought to “get” Mr. Witter was 
an increase in the force of probation officers. 
The report shows no bitterness at the treat- 
ment accorded the committee, but indicates 
the firm stand which it continually had to 
take against dictation and the methods used 
by county officers and investigators. It 
frankly states that the “political situation has 
impeded but not impaired investigation.” 

Before proceeding with its main work the 
committee gave a brief hearing to the charges 
concerning the Illinois Industrial School for 
Girls, one of the institutions receiving a per 
capita allowance from the county for the care 
of dependent children committed by the ju- 
venile court. These charges had been given 
a sensational newspaper airing. Some of the 
girls testified to various abuses and others 
tc excellence of treatment. The indica- 
tions that the evidence was secured and 
coached by the disreputable investigator here- 
tefore mentioned, and the absence of corrob- 
oration, led the committee to give little con- 
sideration to it. Lax financial relations be- 
tween the county and the school, however, 
were discovered, a former county adminis- 
tration having induced the school to accept 
a lump sum monthly payment without refer- 
ence to the per capita amount, perfunctory 
lists of children being made in compliance 
with the formal requirement. Blame for this 
condition was laid upon both sides. 


The main investigation was conducted along 
three lines: 
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I. Juvenile court law and jurisdiction and 
operation of the court. : 

A, Probation department and detention home. 

3. Disposition of children, involving institu- 
tional care, child placing, and public su- 
pervision. 


Many conferences were held with officials 
and citizens connected with the social agen- 
cies of the state, county, and city. Visits 
were made to institutions and schools. Ex- 
pert accountants were secured to study record 
systems. Historical and legal studies were 
made of the juvenile court law and its rela- 
tion to other statutes. And comparison with 
laws and methods in other states was gained 
not only through public reports but through 
teplies to a questionnaire. The ground cov- 
ered by the report, and the recommendations 
it proposes, are here briefly indicated under 
its main divisions, the language of the report 
being closely followed: 


I. JUVENILE COURT LAW AND JURISDICTION 
AND OPERATION OF THE COURT. 


Statement is made of the history of the 
law, its object to remove children from the 
criminal courts and the stigma thus involved, 
and the development of the probation system 
under the direction of the court. In the ac- 
complishing of the removal from the atmos- 
phere and jurisdiction of the criminal courts, 
the report commends the erection of a sep- 
arate building in another part of the city for 
the juvenile court and detention home; it 
suggests also that two buildings, separate but 
in close proximity, would enable the court 
and the home to preserve their own atmos- 
pheres, and recommends especially that a play- 
ground and other cheerful surroundings be 
given the home. The co-operation necessary 
between the juvenile court and the court of 
domestic relations may make it desirable that 
these two be brought together in a place apart 
from other courts. Three minor administra- 
tive recommendations are that the juvenile 
judge should have power to reject unfit police 
officers assigned to probation work, that 
transfer of children in patrol wagons should 
cease, and that female escort be provided for 
all girls. 

In pointing out the clear purpose of the 
law to reduce to a minimum state interference 
with normal relations of children in natural 
homes, the report describes the “funds to 
parents” law. It describes the formation by 
Judge Pinckney of an advisory committee, 
composed of representatives of various phil- 
anthropic and social agencies, to aid the court 
in the administraton of the law.’ 

It urges more careful dovetaling of the 
compulsory education and child labor laws, to 


1Following out Judge Pinckney’s suggestion, this 
advisory committee maintains in the juvenile court 
five salaried experts who form an investigating 
board for every pension application and report 
their findings to the judge. 
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insure that every child between fourteen and 
sixteen is either in school or at work, with 
an amendment making relief from school at- 
tendance between fourteen and® sixteen de- 
pend not only on employment but on the 
attainment of a prescribed minimum of edu- 
cational fitness. In view of the fact that 
juvenile delinquency is essentially a problem 
in education, the need of co-operation be- 
tween court and school is emphasized. While 
it recognizes constitutional and other diffi- 
culties which prevent turning over to the 
schools the administration of child legislation, 
including the juvenile court functions, the re- 
port sees in such an arrangement not merely 
a greater unity of child policy but a greater 
emphasis upon moral aspects of education. 

Obstacles in the way of giving the juvenile 
court jurisdiction oyer adults who contribute 
to juvenile delinquency, the desirability of 
which is recognized, increases the need for 
placing the juvenile court and the court of 
domestic relations, or a branch of it, togeth- 
er. Private conferences in chambers are de- 
clared to be indispensable in some cases for 
the welfare of the child, the judge being the 
best one to decide; but an annual report of 
the extent and reasons for such conferences 
is suggested to protect the court from criti- 
cism and avoid any dangers. The time re- 
quired for hearings need not be long if the 
preliminary investigation is thorough. This 
sifting would materially lessen the recognized 
strain of protracted attention to the aggra- 
vated situations which juvenile cases usually 
present. The report does not, however favor 
the establishment of two additional courts, 
since three judges equipped for the peculiar 
duties of the juvenile court would be more 
difficult to secure than one, and three courts 
might tend toward lack of unity in the ad- 
ministration of the law. Not so many ob- 
jections are seen in branch courts all under 
one chief judge, but in spite of possible ad- 
vantages the committee believes that consid- 
eration of this should be postponed until 
comprehensive efforts have been made to re- 
duce the number of cases that come to court. 

Perhaps the most important part of the re- 
port as it deals with the first of the three 
main lines of investigation is that concern- 
ing the jurisdiction of the court especially in 
its relations to the institutions established 
under the Industrial School Acts, since it is 
on this point that much of the difficulty thus 
far has arisen. The juvenile court law is 
shown to be clearly supplemental to and in no 
sense a substitute for, these acts, a special pro- 
vision stating that it shall not be interpreted 
as repealing any portion of them. This in- 
volves such serious limitations upon the juris- 
diction of the juvenile court that the com- 
mittee believes the problem should be faced 
even though the constitutional doubts as to 
extending its jurisdiction, and assuring its 
present validity, should necessitate a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The committee’s findings as to this lack of 
control by the court over children sent to in- 
stitutions strikes the very crux of the situa- 
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tion revealed by the Witter trial. When a 
child is committed to an industrial school by 
the juvenile ¢ourt the jurisdiction passes from 
the court to the school. Although these 
schools attempt to carry out court decrees and 
respect specific demands of the court, “inves- 
tigation shows that there is an unfortunately 
large number of cases in which children have 
passed completely out of control of the court 
and have returned without its sanction into 
the very surroundings from which they had 
been taken. The return of a child 
without court consent to an environment 
which the court has just found to be unfit is 
an humiliating travesty on judicial procedure, 
and is in no way necessary to uphold the 
autonomy of institutions. The occasion for 
committing a child to an institution is found 
in the unfitness of its environment or the in- 
ability of parents to accomplish its proper 
nurture or discipline. If, after a child 
has been committed to an institution, facts are 
presented to the court indicating that advan- 
tages of the institution over the child’s nat- 
ural home have been magnified, or, in the 
case of unfit parents, that they have reformed, 
or that parents have moved from a bad en- 
vironment—in short, if the situation offers 
expectation of proper control and care, then 
the court which had removed the child from 
its home should at all times have power to 
restore.” 

The report lays the evils due to laxity in the 
placing of children in foster-homes by insti- 
tutions or associations to which they are com- 
mitted by the juvenile court at the door of 
the court’s inadequate jurisdiction, and of the 
state’s inadequate visitation and supervision of 
such homes. “Plenary jurisdiction exercised 
heretofore by custodial institutions has given 
them authority to place children committed to 
their care in families, and they have been 
given the right to sign papers of adoption un- 
der the same conditions which have obtained 
with reference to regular placing organiza- 
tions. The kind of equipment required for 
satisfactory placing is so different from that 
needed to conduct a custodial or educational 
institution that the two functions ought to 
be kept distinct. To this end, placing by a 
custodial institution should occur only with 
consent of the court. In the case of socie- 
ties which place children in foster homes the 
court should at all times possess evidence of 
satisfactory personal, financial, and adminis- 
trative equipment for investigating homes and 
for continued rigid supervision after children 
have been placed, and it should assure itself 
that the equipment is efficiently employed.” 
The court “must have power to inform itself 
at all times of the conditions under which 
its decrees are being carried out. Such a 
power cannot exist if the jurisdiction over a 
child passes completely from the court with 
its commitment to an institution. To endow 
the juvenile court with adequate jurisdiction 
over child placing and institutional care 
would relieve institutions of responsibility 
which they are not equipped to meet and 
which are foreign to their fundamental pur- 
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poses. By conforming their activities to defi- 
nite recognized standards which the court 
would set they would occupy a more certain 
position in public esteem and avoid constant 
danger of attack. They would thus be left 
entirely free to carry out their educational, 
moral, and religious objects.’ Emphasis is 
placed on the seriousness of permanent sep- 
aration of a child from his parents, which 
should ensue “only when: evidence is conclu- 
sive that future rehabilitation of the family 
is not to be contemplated.” In the case of 
parents consenting to adoption, such consent 
should not be taken at a time of financial 
distress, but adoption should be postponed 
with the expectation that it can be avoided 
altogether through the parents’ becoming bet- 
ter able to provide satisfactorily for their 
child. 


2. PROBATION DEPARTMENT AND DETENTION 
HOME, 


After discussing the function of proba- 
tion work—not to place children in institu- 
tions or bring them to court, but to tone up 
family life so that they may still have paren- 
tal care—the report points out the conditions 
under which tactful, sympathetic, and able 
probation officers may be secured. A civil 
service administration, honest, intelligent, and 
not a part of a political administration, is 
deemed essential. The examination, in con- 
ducting which the civil service commission 
should secure the co-operation of especially 
qualified citizens, should be open to persons 
between twenty-five and fifty-five years of 
age, after wide publicity has been given both 
to the examination and the conditions of 
work. Concrete suggestions are given where- 
by written, oral, and experience tests may em- 
phasize judgment, training, and moral fitness. 
There should be no technical questions which 
presuppose an unreasonable time devoted to 
specific preparation. Actual or hypothetical 
cases such as probation officers have to handle 
should be submitted. The oral test should 
especially discover defects or abnormalities 
which should debar an applicant, but owing 
tc danger of abuse it should have only a 
small positive credit. All appointments 
should be made for a trial period of six 
months. _ Temporary appointments pending 
examinations are regarded as vicious. 

Many detailed recommendations for the im- 
provement of record systems, clerical facilities, 
and administrative methods are made. The 
pay of regular staff probation officers is sug- 
gested at $1200 per year. In a large force the 
value of special investigators and special offi- 
cers supervising probationers under employ- 
ment or sent to institutions is pointed out, and 
a general field officer to visit regularly the ter- 
ritory of other probation officers and to advise 
and assist them in their work is strongly 
recommended. Volunteer officers should not 
be generally relied upon, but the power of 
appointing them is recognized as extremely 
valuable in dealing with particular situations, 
A probation cabinet to consider general poli- 
cies and promote handling of cases outside of 
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court is suggested, its membership to consist 
of the judge, the chief probation officer, and 
two supervisors of probation. An average of 
fifty families to each probation officer is con- 
sidered reasonable, and quality of service is 
emphasized over number of officers, “Not 
only is it more important to have the 
right kind of officers than to have a sufficient 
number, but it is so important that none be 
appointed except on an honestly administered 
merit basis that judges should satisfy them- 
selves of the conditions under which exami- 
nations are to be held before requesting ad- 
ditional appointments.” 

The detention home, although a place of 
temporary care, should in the estimate of the 
committee have adequate provision for class- 
ification and segregation, for handling infec- 
tious and other diseases, and for educational 
and play needs. It should not be used as a cor- 
rectional institution or as a convenience, and 
delays in court hearings should not fall too 
heavily on detention home cases. 


3. DISPOSITION OF CHILDREN, INVOLVING IN- 
STITUTIONAL CARE, CHILD PLACING, AND PUBLIC 
SUPERVISION. 

Emphasis is not placed upon facilities for 
public care of more children, but upon the re- 
lation of civic conditions to family break- 
down. Playgrounds, social use of schools, 
better housing, decreased congestion, provision 
against industrial hazards, and regulation of 
public amusements are considered more im- 
portant than the multiplication of institutions 
for children who, because of backward civic 
conditions, are thrown in increasing numbers 
upon the public care. To this end one of the 
farthest reaching recommendations is that a 
comprehensive study of civic conditions in re- 
lation to child care be undertaken by the State 
Charities Commission or some other body en- 
joying public confidence. 

Better and more adequate provision for cer- 
tain classes of defectives, especially epileptics 
and feeble-minded, is urged, however, as an 
immediate need. For normal children, adoption 
or placing in foster-homes is advocated as far 
superior to any institutional care. But strong 
emphasis is put upon the perfection of these 
placing agencies. The Massachusetts experience 
is cited, showing the success of different or- 
ganizations “in evolving common records for 
investigations of families and subsequent sup- 
ervision,” demonstrating the feasibility of suc- 
cessful work in the field. “Financial support 
sufficient to provide needed personal and ad- 
ministrative equipment should make placing 
one of the most constructive activities in be- 
half of children.’ But for normal children 
who for any reason cannot be adopted or 
placed in foster-homes, boarding in families 
near vocational school facilities is regarded as 
preferable to institutional life. Institutions, 
which the committee considers a last resort for 
‘normal children, need efficiency standards by 
which their results can be estimated. It points 
cut the inadequacy for this purpose of present 
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institutional record systems. So strongly is the 
desirability urged of keeping the institutional 
surroundings of the normal child as natural as 
possible that even the cottage system, if ar- 
ranged like a university campus, is considered 
flot so good as small houses on ordinary 
streets, cared for by a house-mother, the chil- 
dren attending the public school. The same 
principle should be applied as far as possible 
in the case of delinquents. Present methods 
of segregation of deiinquents are not suff- 
cient to prevent evil associations whereby in- 
nocent or less hardened children are seriously 
harmed. This is especially condemned in the 
John Worthy school, the close proximity of 
which to the city prison hampers the com- 
mendable efforts of the superintendent. 

The committee vigorously urges more ade- 
quate state visitation and supervision of chil- 
dren placed in family homes or cared for in 
institutions. At present, under the state board 
of control, there are but three visitors for the 
whole state; thirty would be more appropriate, 
and a campaign for such a larger staff should, 
in the opinion of the committee, be started at 
once. These visitors should not merely ascer- 
tain that children are humanely treated, 
whether in institutions or in family homes, but 
their work should also relate to the financial 
and administrative equipment of particular in- 
stitutions to perform the task which they are 
undertaking. The state board also should in- 
terest itself in establishing standards of child- 
care, and in suggesting records and reports by 
which the efficiency of institutions should be 
judged, but it should at all times remember 
that its work is not administration but super- 
vision. To draw a parallel from business, it 
should do the work of bank examiner rather 
than of president of a bank. ‘The responsi- 
bility of institutions for the work they under- 
take should not be diminished. 

The committee submitted a supplementary 
report prepared under its direction by Price, 
Waterhouse and Company, accountants. This 
deals not only with the systems of business 
management and handling of funds but with 
the whole system of records as showing the 
methods and efficiency of the institution in 
supervising children and training them for 
careers of usefulness and good citizenship. 

The report finds the accounting systems 
and payment of moneys to the institutions by 
the county and by parents of children to in- 
volve much looseness and carelessness, of the 
sort indicated in an earlier paragraph. It calls 
attention to the absence of published annual 
reports and makes strong recommendations in 
favor of publicity and uniformity of accounts. 

The records of the court showing commit- 
ments to institutions were compared with the 
records of the institutions themselves, cover- 
ing the period from January 1, 1900, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1911. While only a slight discrep- 
ancy was discovered, the records of the insti- 
tutions as to what becomes of children after 
entering and leaving the institution are very 
inadequate. In fact, the superintendent of one 
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school from which over a score of boys dis- 
appeared stated without hesitation that when 
a boy considered undesirable for the good of 
the school escapes or disappears no effort is 
made to find him. This may be well from the 
standpoint of the school; but if such an un- 
desirable child is permitted to live in a ques- 
tionable environment the good of the child, if 
not of the community, would seem to be dis- 
regarded. The report commends the investi- 
gation of foster-homes before children are 
placed in them, as carried out by the Chil- 
dren’s Home and Aid Society. It criticizes the 
absence of court reports of such inves- 
tigations by volunteer probation officers. It 
characterizes visitation of such homes after 
children are placed in them as inadequate. 
While the principle is recognized by _ the 
Glenwood School for boys and the Illinois 
Industrial School for girls, as well as by the 
Children’s Home and Aid Society, the visits 
have not been obligatory, nor as systematic 
and frequent as they should be, due to lack 
of funds. And in the case of the visitation 
department of the State Board of Adminis- 
tration, which is charged by law with the 
duty of inspecting these homes, the visitors 
are still less regular and frequent than those 
on behalf of the institutions themselves. It 
is pointed out that the law might be amended 
to require the schools and institutions to 
make such visits, the state board to act in a 
supervisory capacity, or that the decree of 
the juvenile court in each case might require 
that a placed child should be visited. 

Since the career of a child after leaving an 
institution is the best test of the efficiency of 
the training it received in the institution, 
stress is laid on following the progress of 
the child wherever it may be after its dis- 
charge from the institution. 

The two Catholic schools, St. Mary’s Train- 
ing School for Boys and the Chicago Indus- 
trial School for Girls, refused to permit the 
accountants to proceed with an investigation 
of their records. A conference was held with 
John A. Lynch, representing the St. Mary’s 
School, and D. F. Bremner and Timothy D. 
Hurley, representing the Chicago Industrial 
School. Their refusal was reiterated in en- 
suing correspondence on the ground that the 
law prohibits disclosing the names and ad- 
dresses of children placed in foster-homes. 

[This affords an interesting commentary on 
the prolonged newspaper lamentation over 
the mothers who could not learn the where- 
abouts of their children whom the juvenile 
court had taken away, and also on the blame 
heaped upon Chief Probation Officer Witter 
for not keeping track of the children sent to 
the institutions and thence into foster-homes, 
But no reasonable man can doubt the pro- 
priety and legality of giving access to these 
routine records to a duly authorized and con- 
stituted public body specifically charged with 
investigating and reporting upon this very 
matter, especially in view of the readiness of 
the other institutions to give access to their 
records. ] 
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The investigation by the accountants pro- 
ceeded far enough to ascertain that in eight 
months of 1909 nineteen boys disappeared 
from St. Mary’s School and were not return- 
ed, and one was taken by his mother without 
permission. The sister who attends to the 
business details of the school stated that 
homes to which children are released are in- 
vestigated by the police officers representing 
the school at the juvenile court, who report 
verbally on the results of their investigations, 
and that the parish priests are expected to 
visit and otherwise supervise the children 
after their release from the school. “But,” 
say the accountants, “so far as we could as- 
certain by inquiry made of the sister above 
referred to, the priests are not notified of the 
releases and make no reports to the school 
as to visits or otherwise.” 

The report of the accountants closes with 
detailed suggestions and recommendations 
regarding a uniform system of forms, rec- 
ords, reports, and accounts for the institu- 
tions. 

The value of the report of the Hotchkiss 
committee can hardly be overestimated. Its 
thoroughness and fundamental wisdom are 
increasingly impressive the more it is studied. 
li should serve for years as a land-mark and 
compass in the progress of child care in IIli- 
nois; for not only has it determined the pre- 
cise bearings of the present situation, but it 
has provided invaluable steering directions for 
future action. The very sanity of it discred- 
its all the more the contemptible political 
machinations and the newspaper hysterics 
which preceded it. Against these malign 
forces a group of public-spirited Chicago cit- 
izens has waged a courageous and determined 
struggle during the entire progress of the 
efforts to demoralize the court and its pro- 
bation system. Their unremitting support of 
Mr. Witter, supplying generously the sinews 
of defense, was a genuinely patriotic service 
to the community. The burden, harassment, 
and cost of this trial cannot be measured in 
dollars, for it stands as a tremendous dis- 
couragement to any faithful and meritorious 
civil service appointee who may at any time 
be called upon to defend his rights. When 
civil service standards are so completely de- 
stroyed as they have been in the Witter case, 
it 1s essential that justice be secured through 
the courts rather than through the uncertain 
turn of the political wheel. The Witter case 
should be vigorously pushed to a final adju- 
dication in the courts—a splendid fight such 
as has been waged thus far should not stop 
short of its goal. 
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PRESENT SITUATION 

The same vigilance of public-spirited citi- 
zens must be continued. Pending the holding 
of a civil service examination for the office of 
chief probation officer, one Henry J. Lynch, for 
some years an employe of the county institu- 
tions at Dunning, was temporarily installed in 
the position. Little as to his qualifications for 
this work is known. It is asserted that 
ward politics occupied no inconsiderable part 
of his time during his incumbency at Dun- 
ning, and he is alleged to have boasted at one 
time that he could carry his precinct for Lor- 
imer—an interesting side-light on the bi- 
partisan politics of Illinois. It is known that 
he “worked up” the charges against an effi- 
cient staff physician at Dunning whom even 
Mr. Bartzen’s political civil service commis- 
sion was compelled to reinstate when the 
charges against her were found to have no 
foundation. 

An examination for chief probation officer 
was taken by Mr. Lynch, and also by various 
other candidates, among whom were several 
of indisputable fitness and experience in the 
care of children and in the work of the 
juvenile court. But when the result was an- 
nounced the grades of the well-qualified can- 
didates were low, while Mr. Lynch was placed 
at the head of the list. 

It is significant to recall in this connection 
the conduct of an examination last fall for 
staff probation officers. A special committee, 
including in its membership Judge Pinckney 
and others who have the confidence of the 
general public, was asked to prepare the ques- 
tions, at the same time being assured that it 
would have charge of the reading and mark- 
ing of the candidates’ papers. After the ex- 
amination the civil service commission delib- 
erately ignored the special committee, and 
made another arrangement for the reading 
and marking of the papers. Comment is un- 
necessary on the fact that Judge Pinckney 
refused to accept as probation officers any 
persons certified by this examination. 

It should be clearly. understood that in the 
entire discussion of civil service presented by 
this article there is no intention to discredit 
the merit system as a means for securing 
probation officers. In the past it has secured 
for chief probation officer of the Chicago 
juvenile court such well equipped men as 
Henry W. Thurston and Mr. Witter, and it 
has kept out candidates whose pull would 
have entitled them to the position. It is 
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still to be regarded as the best method of 
securing probation officers. But the ingen- 
uity of man cannot make a civil service law 
which would automatically operate properly 
when administered by officials whose prime 
concern is to dicker for political purposes. 

But there is a still more fundamental situ- 
ation which demands vigilance and _ broad- 
mindedness on the part of those who stand 
for the welfare of the whole community rath- 
er than any special group or institutions. We 
have already pointed out that the elements 
which originally secured the limitation of the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court are the 
very ones which have now aided, if not in- 
stigated, the attack on the court for its fail- 
ure to do the things it had no power to do 
because of these limitations. These elements 
are certain factions claiming to act on behalf 
of the industrial schools, and especially in 
those religious sects which resent any pub- 
lic supervision of their activities. This is a 
field in which issues of sectarianism should 
not stand athwart a movement which vitally 
concerns the humanitarian progress of all the 
people. . 

In the interests of all, it is fair to ask 
whether there was mere coincidence or de- 
liberate discrimination in the fact that all 
the cases brought forward to expose evils 
in institutional care, just prior to and during 
the Witter trial, were from non-Catholic in- 
stitutions. It is significant, moreover, that in 
times past most of the cases, and certainly the 
more flagrant ones, in which the influence 
and effectiveness of the juvenile court have 
been set at naught through the immediate or 
early return to their homes of children com- 
mitted to institutions by the court, have oc- 
curred in connection with Catholic institu- 
tions. That this procedure does not repre- 
sent the whole of Catholic sentiment, if in- 
deed it represents any considerable part, and 
is probably due to the narrowness of some 
factions, is demonstrated by the fact that 
the Hotchkiss report—which so vigorously 
condemns this procedure—is signed by Father 
Quille, representing Catholic charities as a 
member of the committee, and the further 
fact that some of the most vigorous sup- 
porters of Mr. Witter, who testified to his 
efficiency, were Catholic probation officers. 

It would furthermore be interesting to 
know if there was anything more than an 
accidental connection in the fact that last 
spring there suddenly came before the gov- 
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ernor of Illinois a bill—the very existence of 
which was unknown to the judge and chief 
probation officer of the Chicago juvenile court 
-—nominally affecting smaller counties, but 
which in its application to the county of 
Cook would have destroyed the juvenile court 
system of that county so far as the existence 
of a central court with a single judge and a 
central probation service is concerned. And 
again it may be inquired if there was merely 
a coincidence in the fact that after the. bill 
failed to become a law, and at about the time 
the charges against Chief Probation Officer 
Witter were formulated, a bill was filed in a 
county court, on behalf of a person closely 
identified with leaders in the whole attack, 
seeking to enjoin the county from paying the 
expenses of the juvenile court on the ground 
that the law is unconstitutional. 

The participation of so many different in- 
terests and religious groups represented in 
the membership of the Hotchkiss committee, 
and especially their unanimity in signing the 
report, inspires the hope that sectarianism 
may not again seek to embarrass or hinder the 
juvenile court or to thwart public welfare. 
With so splendid a basis for unified action as 
this report affords, it should not be too much 
to hope that all public-spirited citizens in Illi- 
nois may now rally in a campaign to secure 
more adequate state supervision of children 
who are public wards, more adequate juris- 
diction for the juvenile court, and a complete 
system of child care which measures up to 
the newer standards and ideals so finely set 
forth. 

For the other communities throughout the 
country in which the juvenile court has been 
attacked and which are struggling with dif- 
ficulties like those with which Chicago has 
been contending, this analysis of the Chicago 
situation may help to clarify the issues. 

The juvenile court is not an automatic con- 
trivance for weighing offences and punish- 
ments. It is the state’s means of handling the 
most delicate problems affecting tender lives. 
It requires a nicety of perception, a humane 
patience, and a far-sighted judgment not re- 
quired in administering perfectly a criminal 
code. It is still experimental and tentative in 
method. The people who are responsible for 
its inauguration and acceptance throughout 
the country must hold themselves responsible 
for keeping it above the reckless greed of 
politicians and their allies. For either it must 
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work incalculable cruelty upon those whom it 
is intended to serve, or it must be adminis- 
tered with absolute freedom from influences of 
the sort which have in the last few months 
wrought so much harm upon the Chicago 
court. 

If the widespread effort to exploit or at- 
tack the juvenile court has reached its most 
acute crisis in Chicago, the very exigency has 
brought out in Illinois, and, be it hoped, 
throughout the country the determination to 
deal with the situation, conserve the progress 
already made by the juvenile court, and as- 
sure the basis for more rational and humane 
child care. . 
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CLOD OR BROTHER? 


To THE EprTor: 


Robert A. Woods’ paper, The Clod Stirs,? 
is an interesting summary of views conscien- 
tiously held by an able student of affairs who 
has not investigated the Lawrence strike in 
Lawrence. It has the defects of such a com- 
pilation and among these defects is failure to 
appreciate the temper of the strike. 

Mr. Woods speaks of “the protean en- 
gineering through which a few men, eagerly 
sustained by a few thousands, direct all the 
influence, intimidation and coercion in every 
shade and degree up to bloodshed, by which 
the lives of 50,000 are dictated continuously 
for a period of two months.” The obvious 
fact should not be overlooked by anyone who 
wishes to understand the Lawrence strike 
that among the forces which held the strik- 
ers together during those trying weeks the 
strongest were confidence in the leaders, fos- 
tered by a daily referendum, and efficiency in 
relieving distress. The mill operatives of 
Lawrence had never been treated so well be- 
fore and never before were they led by men 
whom they trusted. 

Mr. Woods says in one paragraph: “The 
Industrial Workers of the World sent for 
Joseph Ettor,” and in another: “A group of 
local men . in many ways worthy men 
in themselves, called in a group of syndica- 
list Socialists committed to the precipitous 
mob action of all the workmen in every grade 
of an industry.” Whoever sent for Ettor, 
there is no ambiguity in Mr. Woods’ opinion 
of the leaders: “They seek general unrest 
and not specific success.” “The mill owners, 
supported very generally by the public, have 
felt that they could not in any case negotiate 
with crude disturbers of law and order.” The 
answer is that, whatever the mill owners may 
have thought of the members of the strike 
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committee, they did negotiate with them after 
-the representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had failed to bring about a 
settlement and they granted to the strike 
committee better terms than the federation 
had asked. 

Mr. Woods concludes that “More thorough 
organization under constructive trade union 
leadership” is “likely” as a result of the strike, 
and he pictures “The trade unionists 
comforted that the whirligig of time was 
bringing them around as bulwarks of. con- 
servatism, even in the eyes of the employers.” 
Bulwarks may ride on whirligigs in Mr. 
Woods’ Utopia, but what is the situation in 
Lawrence? Many thousands of Syrians, 
Poles, Italians, Jews, Belgians, Lithuanians 
and other aliens have come to Lawrence at- 
tracted, some’ of them, by cheerful posters 
representing prosperous workmen carrying fat 
envelopes from the mill to the savings bank. 
Their contact with American institutions has 
been limited to the mills,——a disappointment; 
te the Lawrence police and the Massachusetts 
militia,—rather closely associated with the 
mill owners; to the local court with its heavy 
sentences for technical offenses; to good citi- 
zens who endeavored to tie up the strike 
fund on the pretext of administering it hon- 
estly; and to the Industrial Workers of the 
World who organized their forces and en- 
abled them to win ‘their strike. Whom are 
these foreigners going to follow hereafter? 
Ettor and Haywood or those “constructive 
trade union” leaders who are identified in 
their minds with desertion and surrender to 
the mill owners? 

Under the circumstances are the strikers 
likely to look upon citizenship as a cure-all, 
or will they, perhaps, say in effect: “America 
is not trying to make citizens of us, but serfs. 
Well, here are the Industrial Workers of the 
World who care nothing for citizenship and 
who count on direct action to win their bat- 
tles. Direct action is a weapon ready to 
any hand, even the hand of an alien, and the 
processes of naturalization and the ballot are 
slow. Our needs are immediate and, after 
all, what’s the use of the ballot? These 
Americans have been voting in their repub- 
lic for over a hundred years and yet,—the 
wages and slums of Lawrence.” 

The situation is more serious than the pub- 
lic yet understands. We have been confront- 
ed in Lawrence with anarchy, practiced by 
official keepers of the law, and talked in the 
counsels of the workers. Neither denuncia- 
tion by our most respectable citizens, nor the 
injunction nor any form of incantation will 
save us. The workers, alien and others, must 
be treated with justice and understanding, as 
men and women, else the breach between them 
and the rest of society will widen and who 
knows what will happen then? On this point 
history is not reassuring to the comfortable 
classes. The issue is not between a five and 
a fifteen per cent advance in wages. The 
issue is the future organization of industry. 

A further word is due the leaders of this 
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strike. Is it true that they showed themselves 
ir Lawrence as “crude disturbers of law and 


order?” Did they not do their best to keep 
the peace and did they not succeed? “A riot 
would cost us the strike,’ said Ettor. “Stay 


in your houses; don’t let the police or the 
soldiers provoke you into a fight,” commanded 
Haywood and the strikers saw the point and 
obeyed. 

I have had the privilege of knowing some 
of the local leaders developed by the strike 
as they appeared under the stress of their 
most difficult situation. They reflected the 
good temper which seemed to visitors the 
characteristic quality of the Lawrence strik- 
ers. These leaders are alert, kindly, resource- 
ful men and they have proved their unselfish- 
ness and courage. I doubt whether they will 
vote the Republican ticket next fall, but I 
should rather trust my life and fortune in 
their hands than in the hands that wrote 
Schedule K. This is not high praise, but 
let it stand. 

Joun D. ApDAms. 

Boston, Mass. 


FREE SPEECH IN LAWRENCE 
To THE EDITOR: 


May I add a word of personal experience 
to Mr. Lovejoy’s Right of Free Speech in 
Lawrence?* I live in the next town to 
Lawrence and Lawrence is my _ shopping 
place. Throughout the strike I have gone 
freely about my usual business there, and 
taken my children with me; all without the 
slightest interference of any sort, even within 
the mill district. I have also, as I have had 
opportunity, talked with the soldiers; and I 
have found them without exception absolutely 
courteous and kindly. Moreover, in all the 
conversation which I have had with other 
persons on the subject (and you may easily 
guess the matter is one that gets its due share 
of mention here) I have yet to hear the first 
complaint of the conduct of a single militia- 
man based on first-hand evidence—though, 
naturally, there are all sorts of wild stories. 

On the other hand, several of my fellow cit- 
izens who have had occasion to be in Law- 
rence, early in the day, have been threatened 
or assaulted by persons apparently strikers, 
although none of the victims had anything 
whatever to do with the mills on either side. 

Let me add, also, that there has been no 
time during the strike when anybody has not 
been at liberty to indulge in all the free 
speech he wanted, provided he did it on pri- 
vate property. All that militia and police 
have ever done has been to keep the discus- 
sion off the streets, and to protect the ordi- 
nary citizen in the enjoyment of his customary 
rights. Before the authorities took things in 
hand, the mob was stopping the trolley cars 
and dragging out and assaulting persons like 
myself, who did not even live in town and 
had no part whatever in the controversy. 

We who are here on the ground and have 
got to stay here after the trouble is over, 

1§ee THwn Survny, March 9, page 1904. 
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know that there has been from the beginning 
just one point at issue—and that has been 
whether the streets were to be kept safe for 
the inoffensive citizen. 

Epwin T. Brewster. 


Andover, Mass. 


JOTTINGS 


AID FOR JEWISH DEAF-MUTES 


To furnish industrial education and secure 
work for the unemployed Jewish deaf-mutes 
in New York is the partial purpose of a new 
society lately organized and called the Society 
for the Welfare of the Jewish Deaf. The 
organization will aim also to promote the 
social and intellectual welfare of these un- 
fortunates and to provide them with religious 
instruction and opportunities for public wor- 
ship. About $4,000 has been secured for the 
current year’s work. Rev. Dr. Barnett A. 
Elzas, chaplain of the deaf, and secretary of 
the new society, has discovered that there are 
between 1800 and 2000 Jewish deaf in New 
York. Plans are under way for the renting 
of a building or hall where the deaf may con- 
gregate for moral and religious instruction and 
for social diversion. The headquarters of 
the new society are at 356 2nd avenue. 


CONFERENCE FOR SOUTHERN EDUCATION 


The Conference for Education in the South, 
which will hold its fifteenth meeting in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., April 3-5, is “not a teachers’ 
association for the discussion of the technique 
of the school room, nor is it a mere business 
or industrial conference. It is a coming to- 
gether of the representatives of all classes 
who have at heart the welfare of the country, 
and who believe that the largest factor in the 
production of this welfare is the right edu- 
cation of all the people for the duties and 
responsibilities of industrial, civic, social, and 
religious life.” This year there will be special 
and round-table conferences of the state super- 
intendents of public instruction in ~ the 
southern states, the school improvement work- 
ers, students of colleges and normal schools, 
club women, college presidents, normal school 
presidents and instructors in colleges, teachers 
of education, and supervisors of rural schools, 
and conferences on the rural church, the edu- 
cation of the Negro, the education of women, 
agriculture, education for home-making, health 
and sanitation. The Association of Southern 
College Women will hold its annual meeting in 
connection with the conference. 

Among the speakers on the program of the 
general sessions are: Robert C. Ogden, presi- 
dent; Walter L. Fisher, secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior; Dr. Walter H. Page 
of the World’s Work; Dr. St. Clair McKelway 
of the Brooklyn Eagle; Martin W. Littleton of 
New York; Senator Joseph Bailey of Texas; 
President Edwin A. Alderman of the Uni- 
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versity of Virginia; President S. C. Mitchell 
of the University of South Carolina; Presi- 
dent David F. Houston of Washington Uni- 
versity of St. Louis; Mr. Loudon, the Nether- 


lands minister to the United States; Dr. 
Erwin Craighead, editor of the Mobile Reg- 


ister; Desha Breckenridge, Lexington, Ky.; 
Jessie Field, superintendent of schools, Page 


County, Iowa; and Dr. Bradford Knapp and 
O. B. Martin of the Department of Agricul- 


ture at Washington: 


apital Punishment 


Are you interested ? 


Many states are agitating the abolition 
of capital punishment. 


What are the substitutes? - 


100 of the leading American penolo- 
gists have contributed to a sym- 
posium in March and April 
Reviews, 

18 Governors have also given their 
plans for prison reform in March 
Review. 


THE oho va 


A Monthly Digest of Events in the Field of Delinquency. 
the National Prisoners’ Aid Association. 


O. F. LEWIS, Editor : 
135 East 15th Street, New York City 


i One Dollar a Year 
i 


Published by 


Ten Cents per copy 


LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston? 


| Capital Punishment | 


| 


- 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square si 


House is? If you do not, you ought to. Itis a 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, who may need to stop fora 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city fof purposes or study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, itsrates are REASON- 
ABLE. If you are coming to Boston for a few days 
or a few weeks write to Supt.,11 E. Newton St., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices. 


March 30, 1912. 
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